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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Sixes  the  Publication  of  the  First  Edition  of  the  present  work.  Biblical 
Research,  in  its  Tarioos  departments,  has  been  steadily  advancing;  monu- 
mental treasures,  entombed  tor  ages,  have  been  exhumed, — hieroglyphic  and 
caneiform  inscriptions  have  surrendered  to  advancing  science  the  story  of  the 
past, — and  numerous  journals  of  Oriental  travel  have  appeared, — the  whole 
contributing,  in  the  new  and  unexpected  facts  enunciated,  an  array  of  evi- 
dence at  once  overwhelming  in  magnitude  and  variety,  in  verification  and 
illustration  of  the  Scriptures  of  Truth. 

Hence,  in  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible  Dictionary,  no  apology  is  needed  for 
the  changes  made  and  the  corrections  introduced;  as  the  intelligent  reader 
must  be  satisfied,  that  in  such  a  work,  embracing  such  a  variety  of  topics, 
if  the  author  does  not  find  reason,  in  a  republication,  to  change  and  correct 
some  of  his  first  statements,  it  is  merely  because  he  has  not  continued  to  in- 
vetiti^Ms  the  unfolding  evidences  accumulated  by  restless  enterprise,  or  failed 
to  discover  in  them  additional  credentials  of  the  truth  of  Divine  Revelation. 

Tlie  present  edition  has  aQcdt[|4ii|^; .undergone  a  careful  revision;  and, 
while  much  new  matter  has  b€^-^o^pit>^ed,  not  a  few  of  the  articles  have 
been  entirely  re-written,  so  as  to  p'resei^t^.  results  of  increased  investiga- 
tion, and  materially  to  addto  the  utility -of;  thje  work,  as  a  Handbook  to  the 
Bible,  by  making  it  a  repository--  of  the  laW^t'  researches  in  the  several  de- 
partments of  Bibucal  Science.   \  v«^  «      .'*  •' 

The  author  cordially  acknbwledgeS  the  friendly  courtesy  of  the  distin- 
guished archaeologists,  to  whose  liberal  aid  the  present  edition,  as  a  repository 
(•f  the  monumental  illustration  of  the  Sacrea  Writings,  owes  mucn  of  its 
value.  To  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  M.A.,  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities  in  the 
BriU&h  Museum,  the  author  is  indebted  for  the  unrestricted  use  of  his  excel- 
lent work — vrith  the  illustrations,  on  "  Nineveh  and  Persepolis,"  and  for  other 
valuable  communications;  to  Mr.  W.  Osburn,  for  the  free  use  of  the  illustra- 
tiosis  contained  in  his  several  valuable  works  on  Ancient  Egypt;  to  Joseph 
Bonomi,  Esq.,  for  the  privilege  of  using  several  illustrations  from  his  inter- 
esting work  on  **  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces,"  drawn  from  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  as  well  as  for  other 
valuable  communications;  to  A.  H.  Layard,  Esq.,  for  the  use  of  some  of  the  re- 
markable illustrations  from  his  truly  noble  work  on  *' Nineveh  and  Babylon." 
Likewise  to  the  Kev.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  D.D.;  and  to  other  distin- 
guished scholars,  whose  generous  aid,  from  time  to  time,  has  been  kindly 
afforded,  the  author  tenders  his  warmest  thanks. 

The  author*8  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  John  Murray,  of  Albemarle 
Street,  for  his  kind  permission  to  correct  the  map,  accompanying  the  present 
work,  from  that  of  the  Rev.  J.  li.  Porter *s  recent  personal  survey  of  northern 
Palestine,  attached  to  that  enterprising  traveller's  invaluable  volumes,  "  Five 
Years  in  Damascus." 

DrRHAM,  Htbrtfary^  1 859. 


"  To  G(kI  the  FathcTf  God  the  Word,  God  the  Spirit,  wc  pour  forth  moat  homble 
and  hearty  supplications,  that  He,  remembering  the  calamities  of  mankind  and  the 
pilgrimage  of  this  our  life  in  which  we  wear  out  days  few  and  evil,  would  please  to 
open  to  us  new  refret^hments  out  of  the  fountains  of  His  goodness  for  the  alleviating 
of  our  miseries.  This  aldo  we  humbly  and  earnestly  beg,  that  human  things  may 
not  prejudice  Huch  as  are  Divine;  neither  that  from  the  unlocking  of  the  gates  of 
sense,  and  the  kindling  of  a  greater  natural  light,  any  thing  of  incredulity  or  intel- 
lectual night  may  arise  in  our  minds  towards  Divine  mysteries.  But  rather  that  by 
our  mind  thoroughly  cleansed  and  purged  from  fancy  and  vanities,  and  yet  subject, 
and  perfectly  given  up  to  the  Divine  Oracles,  there  may  be  given  up  unto  faith  the 
things  that  are  faith's.    Amen.** — LosD  Bacon. 
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ADDITIONS   AND    CORRECTIONS. 


^x»5*:c 


AHASUERUS.  page  72. — Xerxes  began  to  reign  b.c.  485. 


BAALATH.  p.  110. — Baalbek,  prubably  the  same  as  "Aven,"  Dr.  Robinson 
uleotifies  with  Bitatk-Aceny  rendered  "plain  of  Aven  ;*'  (Am.  i.  5,  margin;)  and 
regards  Baalath  as  another  place  in  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

B.VBTLON.  p.  113. — Col.  Rawlinson,  during  his  researches  at  Birs-Nimrud,  in 
1^^.,  discovered  two  cylinders,  from  which  be  ascertained  that  the  mined  edifice  was 
a  temple,  erected  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  on*the  ruins  of  a  previous  building.  It  was 
constructed  of  seven  receding  stages ;  each  stage  was  of  seven  diffr^rent  colours ; 
hence  it  was  called  the  "•  Temple  of  the  SQven  Spheres."  The  upper  stages,  at  the 
period  of  their  construction,  had  been  exposed  to  a  fire  of  intense  heat,  which  has 
cinverted  the  whole  outside  into  a  kind  of  slag  of  great  hardness,  which  rings  when 
struck  like  metal.  To  this  vitrification  may  doubtless  be  attributed  the  preservation 
of  this  pile  of  masonry'  through  so  many  ages. 

CTRENIUS.  p.  193. — Recently  A.  W.  Zumpt  has  shown,  firom  historical  sources, 
that  Cyreoins  was  twice  governor  of  Syria :  the  Jirgt  time  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
about  the  end  of  b.c.  4 ;  and  the  tecomi  time  in  a.d.  6.  According  to  Luke,  a  census 
was  taken  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  the  first  time;  hence  the  meaning  of  Luke 
ii.  1—3  will  he,  ^*This  was  the  first  census  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria.** 

FLIES,  p.  274. — If  the  poisonous  fly,  glossina  morti$an»,  called  tsetse  by  the  na- 
tives, which,  according  to  Dr.  Livin^tone,  infests  some  districts  of  south  Africa, 
anciiHitly  had  its  habitat  in  the  region  referred  to  by  the  prophet,  the  passage  in 
Isa  vii.  18  may  refer  to  it.  This  insect,  whose  peculiar  buzz  when  once  heard  by 
the  traveller  can  never  be  forgotten,  is  not  ranch  largar  than  the  common  honse  fly, 
yet  its  bite  is  certain  death  to  the  ox,  horse,  and  dog.  The  bite  of  the  tsetoe  does 
boC  imroediilely  startle  the  ox  as  the  gad-fly  does ;  hut  in  a  few  days  emaciation 
eoamences,  and  goes  on  uninterruptedly,  sometimes  for  months;  and,'tfs  no  cure  is 
known,  the  poor  animal  perishes  in  a  state  of  extreinu  exhaustion.  The  bite  of  this 
'mef«t  is  perfectly  harmless  in  man ;  and  the  mule,  ass,  goat,  and  wild  animals,  enjoy 
the  same  immunity ;  and  even  calves,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  auck  the  cows. 

HOMER,  p.  341. — Equivalent  to  the  ^^  coT"=m€atwr€^  containing  ten  baths  or 
ephaha,  etc. 

HUSKS,  p.  350. — Of  the  pods  of  this  tree  the  prodigal  would  (ain  have.eaten. 
(Luke  XV.  16.) 

JEWS.  p.  389. — ^These  measures  have,  however,  at  length  been  crowned  with 
partial  success,  and  the,  etc. 

PHARAOH,  p.  641. — Under  the  hieroglyphs,  instead  of /?«  to  ka,  read  Ha  ko  ka^ 
probably  usually  read  J7o  ka  ra;  the  first  character,  etc.  So  also,  on  p.  648,  under 
the  hieroglyphs,'  instead  of  Ra  neb  n  t  t^  read  Ra  ch  b  tt^  probably  usually  read 
Chbmt  t'^  also  called  ChebroM,  signifying,  etc. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


«KjJ»iOo. 


sBcriox  I. 

Tke  Bible  an  Eastern  Book^A  RevelaHoH 
from  HeaveH — Dttignedfor  aU  Naiiont 
^Tke  Nteesskjf  qfSMioai  Sdenee. 

While  it  OHgfat  to  be  borne  in  miod  that 
the  Bible  ia  strictly  an  Eastern  book, 
written  in  Eastern  lands,  and  by  Orien- 
tals ;  at  the  same  time,  the  devout  student 
will  receire  it  as  a  Revelation  from  heaven, 
designed  for  the  education  of  the  sptntual 
nature  of  man,  of  all  ages,  all  varieties  of 
talent  and  training,  in  everv  geographical 
poettkm.  It  is  therefore  a'matter  of  fiict 
that  the  Scriptures,  given  in  all  their  parts 
by  Inspiration  of  God,  are  so  wondeif uUj 
composed  as  to  interest  all  classes ;  the 
diild  feels  himself  to  bespoken  to  in  them, 
and  the  philosopher  finds  materials  there 
for  sabseqoent  meditation.  Such  a  book 
must  accordingly  embrace  within  itself  a 
great  variety  of  characteristics,  which 
are  adapted  to  the  diverse  states  of  its 
readers.  The  same  expression  that  is 
well  fitted  for  one  mind  is  not  so  well 
adapted  to  a  different  mind,  and  thus  what 
b  clear  to  the  former  is  often  obscure  to 
the  latter.  Tet  the  several  apparent  ob- 
Kurities  do  not  arise  from  anything  reallv 
dark  or  mysterious  in  the  mspired  vof- 
ome ;  but  from  the  modes  of  life  and  pe- 
culiar circumstances  connected  with  the 
people  of  the  East,  of  which  we,  who  in- 
osbit  a  different  region,  and  are  placed  in 
di^rent  circumstances,  have  very  im- 
perfect conceptions.  Hence,  it  will  ever 
oe  the  case,  that  many  passages  in  the 
sacred  volume  will  remain  obscure  to  the 
reader  who  is  unacquainted  with  Biblical 
literature. 

As  the  Hebrews  were  an  Oriental  peM;>- 
ple,  their  character  and  dtate  may  be  U- 
lostrated  in  various  particulars,  by  the 
descriptions  of  the  whole  Eastern  world. 
The  Bible  student  can  therefore  derive 
profit  from  reading  the  books  which  Ori- 
ental travellers  Imve  written ;  particu- 
larly from  Manndrell,  Shaw,  Hasselquist, 
Volney,  Niebuhr,  Seetzen,  Burckhardt, 
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Irbv  and  Mangles,  Schubert^  Olin,  Durbin, 
the^cottisb  Mission  of  Inquiry  to  the  Jews, 
Bartlett,  Wilson,  l^nch,  De  Saulcy,  Van 
deVelde,  Porter,  Stanley,  Barclay,  Os- 
bourne,  and  the  verv  instructive  Journals 
of  Dr.  Bobinson  in  ^Alestine  and  the  ad- 
jacent r^ons,  and  those  of  A.  U.  Layard, 
Esq.,  in  Nineveh  and  Babylon  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  T^e  inhabitants 
of  those  countries  remain  in  many  respects, 
in  nearly  the  same  situation  with  that  of 
their  progenitors,  and  the  influence  of 
climate  and  of  natural  scenery  upon  them, 
is  altogether  unchanged.  A  man  there- 
fore can  experience  scenes  at  the  present 
day  in  the  East,  which  correspond  very 
strikingly  with  the  scenes  described  in  ttie 
book  of  Genesis.  The  resemblance,  how- 
ever, between  the  Hebrew  life  and  the  life 
of  other  Eastern  nations  is  not,  in  ail  par- 
ticulars,'complete.  The  great  difference 
of  the  Hebrew  religion  from  the  religion 
of  other  countries,  introduced  a  corres- 
ponding diversity  in  their  respective 
habits.  From  a  want  of  consideration  in 
this  particular,  it  not  unfrequentl^  hap- 
pens that  travellers,  who  derive  their  first 
notions  of  the  East  from  the  Scriptures, 
when  they  come  among  an  Oriental  peo- 
ple, are  too  ready  to  set  down  as  speci- 
fically Hebrew  some  of  the  more  striking 
usa|^  which  attract  their  notice ;  where- 
as, m  fact,  they  are  generically  Oriental, 
and  are  Hebrew  also  merely  because  the 
Hebrews  were  an  Oriental  people,  and  had 
Oriental  habits  and  usages. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  people  of  the 
East  are  seldom  given  to  change,  a 
moment*s  reflection  will  also  satisfy  us, 
that  there  were  numerous  objects  in  an- 
cient Palestine  which  have  no  existence 
here.  The  great  objects  of  nature  are 
indeed  the  same  as  ours,  or  altogether 
analogous.  But  the  appearance  of  even 
these  objects  in  some  respects  varied  from 
ours.  Then  as  to  climate,  soil,  produc- 
tions, Uie  arts  of  life,  the  pursuits  of 
industry,  the  modes  of  living,  houses, 
clothing,  utensils,  manners  and  customs, 
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amusements,  reUgions  rites,  government, 
state  of  societv,  literature,  modes  of  edu- 
cation and  philosophizing— these  and  a 
thousand  other  things  of  the  like  nature, 
made  ancient  Palestine  as  it  were  another 
world,  almost  entirely  different  from  ours. 
All  their  language,  *as  Professor  Stuart 
has  well  observed,  all  its  nice  and  delicate 
and  expressive  colouring  and  shades,  was 
formed  in  the  midst  of  obji'cis  exceed- 
ingly different  from  onr  own.    We  can 
scarcely  venture,  as  to  the   objects  of 
nature  and  art~a  very  few  only  excepted, 
—to  suppose  that  we  can  now  give  a 
translation  whcUy  ade(^uate  to  express 
the  idea  which  an  ancient  Hebrew  en- 
tertained, when  he  made  use  of  terms  to 
designate    these    objects    as  they  then 
existed,  and  as  they  were  viewed  by  his 
own    mind.     One    set    of  terms,— the 
names  of  objects  that  never  have  existed 
among  us,  we  cannot  translate;  all  we 
can  do  is  to  tra^iftr  them,  and  throw  the 
explanation  into  comments.    It  is  thus 
that  we  have,  and  must  have  the  He- 
brew shekel,  ephah^  epkod,  kin,  etc.;  so 
the    Greek    tcucnt,    centuri</n^    tetrarch, 
etc.;    and  the    Roman    consul,    trUnme, 
aedife,  procurator,    pnefect,    etc      We 
may   Anglicize   the    form   of.  some    of 
these  words,   when  we   transiW  them, 
translate  them  we  never  can.    But  why  ? 
For  the  simplest  of  all  reasons;  and  tHis, 
is,  that  never  having  had  occasion  to 
form  words  expresntve  of  such   objects 
we  liave  never  coined  any  words  for  this 
purpose.    Neither  could  we  translate  the 
terms    gun-potcder,    musketi,     cannon, 
steam-bonts,  air-pumps,  into  the  ancient 
Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin  languages,  in- 
asmuch as  those  nations  had  not  these 
objects,  and  consequently  had  not  the 
words  10  designate  them      Every  people 
coins  just  as  many  words  as  necessitv  or 
convenience  calls  for,  and  no  more.  Now, 
if  the  well  trahied  scholar,  whose  know- 
ledgeof  antiquity  is  minute  and  extensive, 
finds  difficulties  in  the  way  of  compre- 
hending many  words  designating  the  ob- 
jects we  havejust  noticed,  how  must  it  fare 
with  the  simple- hearted    believer  whose 
chief  delight  is  in  the  oracles  of  God,  but 
who  has  never  had  anything  like  a  previous 
traning?     Indeed,  it  is  a  most  obvious 
truth,  that  all  which  critical  and  philolo- 
gical helps  of  every  kind  and  name  that 
may  now  be  furni>hed,  can  achieve,  is 
only  to  place  him  who  makes  ilvc  of  them 
in  a  condition,  as  it  were,  of  a  native  He- 
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brew  in  the  days  of  the  prophets.  To  the 
^ebrews  all  our  present  critical  appara- 
tus, or  anything  like  it,  was  unnecessary 
and  would  have  been  almost  unmeaning. 

Moreover,  as  the  Bible  is  a  Divine 
Revelation,  designed  for  the  instruction 
of  all  nations,  it  has  to  be  translated  into 
the  several  languages  spoken  by  the  wide- 
spread family  of  man  ;  and  certainly  no 
book  was  ever  written  so  capable  of  uni- 
versal translation  as  the  Inspired  Re- 
cords. Even  the  difHculties  in  the  way 
of  translating  many  words  form  no  real 
hindrance  to  our  understanding  the  will 
of  God  concerning  us;  but  oar  acquaint- 
ance with  Biblical  science  will  obviate 
many  of  these,  and  materially  contribute 
to  our  better  understanding  of  the  sacred 
records.  It  is  obvious  that  when  histo- 
rians wrote,  and  psalmists  sung,  and  pro- 
phets preached  or  predicted,  they  doubt  less 
did  so  with  the  design  of  being  understood. 
They  uttered  what  they  themselves  un- 
derstood ;  and,  judging  from  the  laws  of 
language  and  of  the  human  mind,  we 
may  say  with  confidence,  that  their 
bearers  and  readers  could  understand 
them,  at  least  they  could  do  this  as  well 
as  our  public  now  understand  the  writers 
and  speakers  of  the  present  day.  The 
very  tact  that  Divine  Revelation  came  to 
the'Hcbrew  writers,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  an  oral  form,  though  in  successive 
portions,  confirms  the  statement  that  that 
which  is  revealed  must  have  been  design- 
ed to  be  intelligible,  and  what  is  intelli- 
gible must  be  spoken  or  written  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinary  usage  of 
language ;  and,  undoubtedly,  what  was 
intelligible  to  the  first  recipients  of  reve- 
lation, is  designed  to  be  equally  under- 
stood by  all  people,  and  is  equally  capable 
of  being  transfused  into  the  languages 
of  every  kindred,  and  tribe,  and  nation. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  wide 
circle  of  knowledge  which  is  requisite  for 
the  interpreter  to  stand  in  the  position  of 
a  native  of  Palestine  when  the  scriptures 
were  written,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  en- 
able him  to  grasp  the  further  advantages 
resultingfrom  the  experienceof  centuries? 
'  The  proper  answer  to  this  question  resolves 
itself  into  a  variety  of  particulars,  and 
covers  the  whole  ground  embraced  by 
Biblical  Science.  A  general  outline  of 
the  nature,  the  extent,  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  studies  embraced  under  the 
appellation  of  Biblical  Science  may  pro- 
perly have  a  place  in  this  Introduction, 
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Aii4  will  not   be  notcceptable   to  tbe 


s£cnox  II. 

Tbt  Shimitic  tangvagti — Egmtian  7an~ 
guage — Ancitnt  Persian  utngvage — 
Indo- Europtan  languages — Greek  lan- 
gwagc. 

The  gRftt  reqiiUUe,  wblcb,  indeed,  lies 
at  the  basis  of  all  accurate  stud}*  of  Bibli- 
cal Science,  is  ao  acqaaintance  with  tbe 
ofifnaal  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  in 
vb«eb  the  Scf  iptur«8  liave  covq&  down  to  ua. 
The  Hebrew  laii^i^iiage  belon;^  to  tbe 
Sbemitic,  or,  aa  it  is  sometiines  called, 
the  Sjrro- Arabian,  or  Oriental  family  of 
langvail^ ;  and  if  it  be  not  the  most  an- 
cient langoage,  it  is  certainly  the  oldest 
form  of  buman  speech  with  which  we  are 
acqnaiinted.    The  old  Testament  has  come 
down  to  Its  in  this  language,  with  a  few 
punaagea  of  Chaldee  interspersed.     Tbe 
square  character  in  which  the  Hebrew 
Scnptores  are  written,  was  probablv  a 
gradual  Ibrmation  from  the  more  ancient 
— ^now  called  tbe  Samaritan — character, 
modified  in  course  of  time  by  Aramaean 
inflneoce,  but  not  generally    prevalent 
till  after  the  second  or  tKird  century 
of   tbe    Christian    era.      The  Hebrew 
iicripCnr«B  are  a  collection  of  valuable 
r^icti  ot  antiquity ;  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  tbem   have  descended   from 
agi»  from  which  we  have  scarcely  any 
iAJaiet  monuments.    In  this  view  they 
preaent  a  field  of  research  at  once  un- 
boniided  in  extent,  and  luxuriant  in  its 
productiooa.    But  aa  the  ancient  Hebrew 
i^A  been  a  dead  languai^  for  more  than 
2000years,  it  is  evident  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  wordi^,  which  once  belonged  to  this 
language,  are  utterly  lost.    Almost  its 
ouly  remaina  are  contained  in  the  Bible ; 
aad  even  these  are  naturally  onl^  frag- 
mentaiy.        Hence     the    necessity    of 
appealing    to    the    Oriental    languages 
kindred  with  the  Hebrew,  in  order  to 
»3pply,  though  in  an  imperfect  manner, 
the  dicficienciea  arising  from  its  incom- 
pleieoeaa. 

Tbe  Sbemitic  stock  of  languages  may 
be  divided,  in  general,  into  thru  princi- 
{mI  bnuiclies:-^ 

L  The  Aramaean^  which  nia^  be  suhdi- 
rided  into  the  Ckaldatc^  or  Ea^t 
Arajuaean,  which  was  anciently  spo- 
ken in  Adoyria,  B.ibylouia,  and  Me- 
aopotainia,  and  afterwards  received 
aoottsions  from  the  Arian,  or  Me do- 
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Persian ;  and  the  Sgriac^  or  West 
Aramaean,    &poken    in    Syria    and 
Phenicia,  to  which  belonged  the  Pu- 
nic spoken  at  Carthage.    Tbe  exist- 
ing relics  in  the  dialect  of  the  Sama- 
ritans, Zabians,  and    of   Palmyra, 
also  belong  to  the  Aramaean  branch. 
II.  The  lleWev;^  retained  in  the  family  of 
Hebcr,  and  also  spoken  by  the  Ca- 
.  naanitcs.    It  would  thus  appear  that 
the  Hebrew  language  occupies  a  cen- 
tral point  amidst  all  tbe  branches  uf 
this  fauiily,  as  well  with  reference  to 
the  geogrnphical  po«ition  in  which  it 
was  spoken,  as  with  reference  to  the 
degree  of  development  to  which  it 
attained.      Here    belong    also    the 
later  Hebrew,  or  Talmudic  and  Rub- 
biuic   dialect ;  which,    however,    Is 
again  intermingled  with  Aramaean. 
IIL  Ihe  Arabic  language,  of  which  the 
Ethiopic  is  an  early  secondary  branch. 
So  also  the  Himyaritic,  the  relics  of 
which,  fiiuud  on  the  Sinaitic  inscrip- 
tions, Professor  Tuch  supposes  to 
have  been  the  work  of  heathen  Arab 
tribes,  who  were  accustomed  to  meet 
at  certain  seasons  in  order  to  cele- 
brate a  festival.    From  the  Arabic 
we  have  again  the  later  half-corrupt- 
ed Moorish  and  Maltese  dialects,  and 
from  the  £thiopic  we  have  the  Am- 
haric 
Finally,  it  is  proper  to  mention  here 
those  languages  out  of  which,  though  not 
indeed  kindrvd  with  the  Hebrew,  single 
words  have  been  adopted,  and,  with  slight 
clianges,  naturalised  in  the  Hebrew. 

1.  The  ancient  Egyptian  language 
must  be  investigated ;  and  this  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  li^ht,  partly  throu>;h 
tbe  Coptic,  its  principal  daughter,  and 
partly  through  the  deciphering  of  the 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  on  the  ancient 
l^gyptian  monuments.  The  similarity 
of  the  lilgyptian  language  to  the  lan- 
guages of  western  Asia  is  striking:;  in 
many  points.  Sometimes  it  ai^re'-s  with 
the  Hebrew,  when  that  differs  from  the 
Aramaean  and  the  Coptic.  At  other 
times  it  agrees  with  these  where  they 
dilTer  from  the  Hebrew.  The  words 
adopted  from  it  into  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures relate  chiefly  to  Egyptian  objects, 
and  were  probably  introduced  during  the 
sojourn  ot  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt. 

2.  The  ancient  Persian  lu'ngua^,  in 
the  old  dUlects  of  the  Zend,  Pelhvi,  Parsi, 
and  the  Medo-Per^ian,  from  which  many 
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proper  names  *  'and  appellativee  were 
adopted  into  the  Hebrew  Scriptnres,  dar- 
ing the  Persian  dominion.  Though  these 
ancient  dialects  are  only  imperfectly 
known,  still  the  progress  in  the  mterpre- 
tation  of  the  ancient  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions has  shown  that  illustrations  of  such 
words  as  occur  in  the  Bible  may  be  drawn 
from  these  sources.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  many  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
names  and  appellatives,  which 'belong 
without  donbt  to  the  same  stock. 

8.  More  recently  the  comparison  of  a 
considerable  number  of  Hebrew  words 
with  the  Indo-Gtrmanic  or  Indo-Euro- 
pean languages,  has  added  new  light  to 
the  illustration  of  the  Hebrew.  By  these 
languages  sre  meant,  the  Sanskrit,  the 
modem  Persian,  Greek.  Latin,  Gothic, 
German,  English,  and  other  languages 
kindred  with  these.  Seyeral  objects  in 
natural  history  found  in  eastern  Asia  aro 
mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the 
Indian  names  of  which  came  to  the  He- 
brews alont;  with  the  things  themselyes, 
from  the  East  Indies.  Whoeyer  has 
used  the  The$aurut  of  the  lamented  Ge- 
senius,  or  the  last  edition  of  bis  Manual 
Hebrew  Lexicon,  as  translated  by  the 
celebrated  American  scholar,  Dr.  £.  Ro- 
binson, can  hardly  ftdl  to  haye  obseryed 
that  there  is  not  even  one  of  the  sources 
named  above,  to  which  access  is  not  oc- 
casionally had ;  and  this  to  good  purpose. 
In  the  acquisition  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 

fuage,  Roediger*s  edition  of  Gesenius's 
[ebrew  Grammar,  translated  by  the  late 
Professor  M.  Stuart,  will  be  foond  an  in- 
valuable aid. 

As  the  new  Testament  has  come  down 
to  ns  in  Greek,  the  knowledge  of  this 
language  Is  indispensable  to  the  Chris- 
tian interpreter.  And  as  the  Hebrew  of 
the  old  Testament  can  only  be  considered 
as  a  fragment  of  that  sacred  language ; 
so  too,  the  Greek  language  of  the  new 
Testament  is  but  the  fragment  of  a  pecu- 
liar dialect  in  the  wide  field  of  Greek 
philology.  True,  says  Dr.  Robinson, 
in  an  able  article,  which  we  shall  freely 
use,  on  the  "  Bible  and  its  Literature,^' 
in  the  "Biblical  Repository/*  pp.  341 
— 857,  we  have  here  the  aid  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  classic  Greek  language 
and  literature,  in  their  poetic  youth, 
their  Attic  manliness  and  vigour,  and 
their  later  decline.  We  have,  too,  all 
the  results  of  ancient  and  modern  research 
in  regard  to  Greek  philology ;  while  the 
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idiom  and  character  of  the  Umgnage  aft 
for  more  accordant  than  the  Hebrew  with 
our  own.  The  Greek  too,  in  an  altered 
form,  is  to  this  day  a  spoken  language. 
Yet  all  this  neither  suflSces  for  tlie  illus- 
tration of  the  idiom  of  the  new  Testament, 
nor  does  it  supersede,  even  here,  the 
necessity  of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Hebrew  tongue  of  the  earlier  Scriptures, 
or  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Oriental 
languages. 

The  language  of  the  new  Testament 
is  the  later  ureek,  as  spoken  by  foreigners 
of  the  Hebrew  stock,  and  applied  by  them 
to  subjects  on  which  it  had  never  been 
employed  by  native  Greeks.  After  the 
disuse  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  in  Palestine, 
and  the  irruption  of  western  conquerors, 
the  Jews  adopted  tlie  Greek  language 
from  necessity;  partly  as  a  conquered 
people,  and  partly  from  the  intercourse 
of  life,  of  commerce,  in  colonies,  in  cities, 
founded  like  Alexandria  and  others,  which 
were  peopled  with  throngs  of  Jews.  It 
was,  therefore,  the  spoken  language  of 
;>rdinary  life,  which  they  learned;  not  the 
classic  style  of  books,  which  has  elsewhere 
come  down  to  us.  But  they  spoke  it  as 
foreigners,  whose  native  tongue  was  the 
later  Aramaean ;  and  it  therefore  could 
not  fail  to  acquire  upon  their  lips  a  strong 
Shem  itic  character  and  colouring.  W  hen 
to  this  we  add,  that  they  spoke  in  Greek 
on  the  things  of  the  true  God,  and  the  re- 
lations of  mankind  to  Jehovah  and  to  a 
Saviour — subjects  to  which  no  native 
Greek  had  ever  then  applied  his  beautiful 
language,  it  will  be  obvious  that  an  ap- 
peal merely  to  classic  Greek  and  its 
philoloi^,  will  not  suffice  for  the  inter> 
preter  of  the  new  Testament.  The  Jewish 
Greek  idiom  must  be  studied  almost  aa 
an  independent  dialect  and  its  moat 
important  illustrations  are  derived  f^om 
the  idiom  of  the  old  Testament,  especially 
as  exhibited  in  the  version  of  the  Seventy 
and  the  Apocryplia,  and  from  the  oontem- 

gjrary  writings  of  Philo  and  Josephus. 
rof.  M.  Stuart's  Grammar  of  the  new 
Testament  Dialect;  and  Dr.  Robinson's 
Greek  Lexicon;  are  the  best  books  in 
this  department  of  study. 

A  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages 
is  just  as  necessary  for  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  new  Testament  as  it  is 
for  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures.  The  ancient  versions 
in  the  Syriac  and  other  languages  must 
be  consulted.      And,  aa  Palestine  was 
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vain  the  Bonan  dominion  when  ihe 
Mv  Tesumant  was  written,  it  will  be 
expactusd  that  many  lAtinisms  willoccar 
n  tint  book,  so  that  the  ancient  Latin 
Tefskms  moat  not  be  neglected.  It  is  not 
indeed,  to  be  desired,  nor  would  it  of 
ooarae  be  possible,  Im*  every  student  in 
Biblical  acieooe  to  go  over  the  whole 
gramd  here  pointed  oat;  but  it  is  incum- 
bent on  every  student  to  be  sufficiently 
prepared  to  understand  and  profit  by  the 
laboar*  of  the  many  and  great  minds  who 
have  trod  this  course  before  him,  and 
whose  effbrta  have  been  directed  to  make 
plain  the  way  to  those  who  should  come 
after  them. 

SECTION    III. 

BOiHcai  Introdudian — Criticism  of  t?ie 
Ttxt  —  Various  Seadin^s  —  aerme- 
meuiics — Exegtsis  —  Rabbmic  Interpret 
taiionm 

AfMirbfr  branch  of  Biblical  Science, 
most  be  studied,  is  Biblical  Intro^ 
and  the  object  ef  it  is,  as  the 
name  imports,  to  introduce  the  student  to 
tba  best  methods  and  means  for  prosecut- 
isK  the  stadv  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is 
uzwally  divided  into  General  and  Parti- 


GtMftrai  Introduction,  comprises  a  de- 
scription of  all  the  various  manuscripts  and 
cditioBS  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scrip- 
tures, and  their  comparative  value.  It 
enumerates  the  various  ancient  versions, 
their  authors,  their  dates,  the  drcum- 
ftaneea  of  their  composition,  and  their 
importance  to  the  Biblical  student  It 
d^sils  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
tt>  obtain  a  correct  text  t>oth  of  the  old 
snd  new  Testimenta,  the  sources  and 
character  of  the  various  readings,  and  the 
general  principles  on  which  such  re- 
searches must  be  conducted.  It  touches 
also,  in  general  terms,  upon  the  character 
of  the  fauif^uage  and  style ;  on  the  history, 
chroDoic^,  geography,  and  antiquities 
of  the  Jewish  peoplew  In  all  these  branches 
it  names  and  characterizes  the  best  books 
to  be  consnlted.  It  gives,  too,  the  his- 
tory o:  the  sacred  volume  itself;  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  reverenced  and 
stodied  in  different  ages ;  and  the  various 
external  forms  and  divisions  in  which  it 
has  appeared. 

Par^cuktr  or  Spedal  Introduction,  on 
the  other  hand,  takes  up,  first,  the  main 
portions  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  histori- 
es!, poetical,  prophetic,  or  doctrinal  books; 
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and  discusses  the  characteristics  common 
to  each  division ;  and  then  ^proceeds  to 
treat  of  each  particular  book.  It  inquires 
into  the  time  when  it  was  written,  its 
author,  its  subject  and  object,  its  style 
and  manner ;  and  aims,  in  short,  to  afford 
all  the  information,  which  may  enable 
the  student  to  read  and  understand  each 
book  and  chapter  of  the  Bible,  in  the  best 
and  most  perfect  manner. 

This  branch  of  Biblical  Science  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  interest  the  romds 
both  of  the  learn«d  and  unlearned.  It 
has  been  highly  cultivated  by  our  Ger- 
man neighbours. 

The  lutroductioos  of  Michielis,  ^mler, 
Eicbhorn,  Jabn,  Berthoklt,  S<^midt, 
Schott,  Hug,  De  Wette,  Ilebrst,  Feilmo- 
ser,  Uaverntck.  Gnericke,  Haenlien, 
Schumann,  Credner,  Keil,  Hengstenberg, 
and  the  Handbooks  of  Hermeneu ties  and 
Ex^esis  of  Seller,  Pareau,  Ernesti,  Fritz- 
sche,  Hartroann,  Dcepke,  Cellerier  of 
Geneva,  with  several  others,  exhibit  in 
this  department,  not  ouly  the  learning  and 
research,  but  also  the  remarkable  vaga* 
ries  of  Continental  scholars.  In  our  own 
country  we  have  little  of  importance  per- 
taining to  this  branch  of  stud}*,  excepting 
translations  of  some  of  the  above  works ; 
and  the  Prolegomena  to  the  Polyglott,  by 
Brian  Walton;  the  Introduction,  by  Dr. 
Dixon,  the  Romanist  professor  at  May- 
nooth ;  the  several  works  by  Dr.  8.  Da- 
vidson ;  and  what  vastly  surpasses  every 
other,  and  is  really  indispensable  to  the 
Biblical  student,  the  last  edition  of  the 
noble  Introduction  by  the  venerable  Dr. 
Thomas  llartwell  Home. 

The  Criticism  of  the  Biblical  text  de- 
mands our  attention,  as  by  it  we  are 
taught  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  and  au- 
thenticity of  the  Bible  as  it  has  come  down 
to  us.  This  department  is  divided  into 
the  higher  and  the  lower.  The  htoer  criti- 
cism has  respect  to  the  text  of  the  Bible, 
its  various  readings,  etc.  The  higher 
criticism  examines  the  authenticity  and 
the  integrity  of  the  several  books.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  text  of  our  printed 
Hebrew  Bibles  is  substantially  what  it 
was  when  it  was  settled  by  the  Masoretes, 
about  A.D.  500.  So  als(>,  the  text  of  the 
common  editions  of  the  new  Testament 
was  first  settled  by  Erasmus,  afterwards 
improved  by  Stephens,  and  again  by 
Bi'za,  on  the  authority  of  the  few  but  ex- 
cellent Greek  manuscripts  to  which  they 
had  aocese.    But  in  more  recent  times 
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tlie  collation  of  nomcrotu  other  Hebrew 
and  Greek  manuacripta^  have  brought  to- 
other a  mas^  of  varioua  readings,  difler- 
ing  from  those  of  the  ooinuion  Hebrew 
and  Greek  texts.  It  is  the  part  of  Bibli- 
cal Criticism  to  compare  and  sift  those 
readings,  and  to  determine  which  of 
them,  by  weight  of  evidence  and  autho- 
ritVf  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  genume 
text. 

1  he  time,  however,  has  gone  by,  when 
this  accnmulated  mass  of  various  read- 
ings, in  botii  the  Testaments,  was  an  ob- 
ject of  dread  or  suspicion  to  the  learned 
or  unlearned.  The  optimism  of  the  ex- 
ternal, form  of  the  Bible  has  been  laid 
aside ;  and  it  is  now  known  and  lelt,  that 
in  the  process  of  transcription  or  print- 
ing, by  uninspired  men,  the  Scriptures 
are  not  less  liable  to  the  occurrence  of 
slight  mistakes  than  other  books.  Such 
are,  for  the  most  part,  all  the  various 
readings,  both  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Testaments ;  and  it  is  a  &ct,  long  well 
establiahed,  that  not  one  of  these  alfects  a 
single  article  of  faith  or  practice,  unless 
in  the  very  slightest  d^srree.  The  great 
criticsl  Hebrew  Bible  of  Kennioott,  2  vols, 
folio,  177(j — 1780;  and  thesuppiementarv 
work  of  De  Kossi  in  5  vols.  178i<-1808, 
contain  a  vast  amouut  of  various  readings 
on  the  old  Testament,  the  result  of  the 
collation  of  twelve  hundred  and  sixtv- 
one  manuscripts ;  and  to  these  mav  be 
added  the  collations  of  Bruns,  and  tan- 
ner. The  learned  Rationalist,  Kichhorn, 
himself  acknowledges  that  the  diflVrent 
readings  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts 
collated  by  Kennicott,  scarcely  afforded 
enough  interest  to  repay  the  fabour  be- 
stowed upon  them.  So  also,  we  have  not 
onlv  the  older  critical  Greek  Testaments 
of  Xlill,  VVetstein,  Griesbach.  and  Mat- 
thaei;  but  the  splendid  edition  by  Scholz, 
containing  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion of  twelve  hundred  and  seventy-three 
manuscripts;  while  the  recent  etlitions 
uf  LRchmann,Tischendorf,  and  Tregclles, 
exhibit  the  results  of  the  examination 
of  several  others.  Notwithstanding  the 
vast  number  of  various  readings,  in  the 
now  Testament  manuscripts,  noticed  by 
these  laborious  collators,  it  is  remarkable 
that  from  the  multitude  of  transcriptions 
there  haa  not  resulted  a  greater  number. 
The  comedies  of  Terence  alone  contain 
thirty  thousand  variations,  and  3*et  they 
are  bat  six  in  number,  and  they  have 
been  copied  a  thousand  times  leas  fre- 
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QtienUy  than  the  new  Testament.  When^ 
tnerefore,  we  consider  the  great  antiquity 
oS  the  books  of  the  old  and  new  Teata> 
ments,  the  vast  number  of  copies  —  in- 
comparably more  numerous  than  thos« 
of  any  ancient  autlior— <}f  versiona  and 
editions  which  have  been  made  of  them 
in  the  varioos  languages,  in  languages 
which  have  not  any  analogy  one  with 
another,  among  nations  differmg  so  much 
in  their  customs  and  their  reli^^ioaa 
opinions — ^wben  we  consider  these  tlungji, 
it  is  truly  astonishing  to  fina  such  a  mark- 
ed uniformity  in  the  difiereut  oopiea. 
Biblical  criticism  requires  us  to  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  prineiplea 
by  which  critical  editors  have  r^ulated 
their  inquiries  and  their  decisions ;  and, 
as  we  have,  in  their  collections,  the  same 
materials  which  they  possessecl,  we  can  in 
some  degree  put  the  accuracy  of  their  re- 
sults to  the  test. 

Another  preliminary  object  of  attention 
is  the  branch  now  known  as  Biblical  Htr^ 
meneutics^  or  the  Theory  and  Rules  of  In- 
terpretation, as  applied  to  the  Scripture.s. 
The  actual  application  of  tliese  rules  is 
ItifiTprtkition  itself,  now  generally  call- 
ed JLxegejtit,  It  may  at  firi^t  be  difficult, 
observes  Dr.  Robinson,  for  one  not  ver- 
sed in  Biblical  Literature,  to  perceive  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  this  branch 
of  study.  The  principles  of  Interpretation 
areas  old  as  the  creati(Hi;  and  are  in- 
stinctively impressed  upon  our  nature, 
the  moment  we  be^in  to  employ  language 
as  the  represeiita live  of  thought.  Hie 
child  comprehends  its  mother ;  and  the 
mother  finds  no  difficulty  in  interpreting 
the  prattle  of  her  chiUl.  *We  all  interpret 
instinctively  and  involuntarily,  when  any 
one  addre.'tiies  us ;  and  the  reader  is  even 
now  in  the  full  practice  of  every  principle 
of  interpretation,  while  he  dwells  upon 
these  lines.  Why  then  should  it  b<)  neces- 
sary to  draw  out  these  princi|.les  into 
rules,  and  make  a  theory  mid  science  of 
what  in  itself  is  so  practical  aud  instinc- 
tive V  We  might  reply,  aud  with  proprie- 
ty, that  it  is  interesting  and  important  to 
bring  out  and  exhibit  in  one  general 
scientific  view,  the  principles  on  which  the 
human  mind  acts  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases ;  that  this  indeed  is  one  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  the  science  of 
miud;  inasmuch  as  it  respects  all  our 
intercourse  with  each  other  as  intelligent 
beings.  StiU,  the  formation  of  rules  to 
lie  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  com- 
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taoa  diecoarM  or  of  books  on  ordinary 
sBbjeefa,  would  oeruialv  be  in  (rreat  part 
a  flatter  of  sapereroQation.  Yet  wa  find, 
rftac  tfaifi  aeicnce  19  of  great  importance  in 
ihB  legal  profession ;  where  the  due  io> 
tcrprcCatkm  of  the  words  of  a  law  often 
rwfaires  the  nicest  skill  and  a  train  of 
profeuad  reasoning.  So  it  is  in  the  Bible. 
The  SeripCnres  are  the  words  of  God,  and 
revea«  liia  holy  law :  they  are  in  a  Ian- 
svage  not  oar  own,  and  which  exists 
only  in  a  fragraentary  form.  Hence  the 
freqocBt  necessity  of  applying  all  the 
wnotts  principles  which  can  be  brought 
to  bear,  for  the  elucidation  of  what  might 
otherwise  remain  incomplete  and  obscure. 

Bat  in  respect  to  the  Bible,  there  is 
another  aspect  in  which  the  science  of 
Hermeneutics  becomes  of  still  more  de- 
finite application  and  practical  impor- 
tance. This  is  presented  by  the  question 
so  often  raised:  Whether, 'after  all,  the 
langnage  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted 
and  onderstood  on  the  same  principles, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  as  that  of  other 
books  ?  A  priori  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  why  tlie  saered  rolume  should 
farm  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
God  speaks  to  men  in  the  wonls  of  men ; 
and  means  other  to  be  understood,  or 
ont  to  be  understood.  If  the  former,  then 
His  language  must  be  receirerl  and  inter- 
preted according  to  the  innate  fundamen- 
Ul  principles  of  all  human  interpretation. 
!£.  en  the  contrarr.  He  did  not  mean  to  be 
antestood,  then  tie  has  nsed  the  ordinary 
words  of  human  language  in  a  sensie 
different  from  their  ordinary  and  natnrsl 
meaning;  and  has  spoken  one  thing  to 
the  ear  and  eye,  which  all  could  under- 
stand, and  another  thing  in  a  more  hid- 
den sense,  which  none  could  understand. 
We  speak  not  here,  of  course,  of  parables 
and  allegories,  which  are  common  to  all 
writings  human  or  Dirine;  but  more 
particalarly  of  the  poetical  and  prophetic 
parts  of  Scripture. 

Here,  in  ancient  time.s  Jewish  inter- 
TTeirrs  were  accustomed  to  suspend 
mountains  of  »enae  upon  every  word  and 
letter  of  the  Hebrew  text;  that  is  to  sav, 
the  words  were  held  to  mean,  not  only 
what  thev  would  naturally  express  in 
their  orJinary  acceptation;  but  also 
everything  else  which  the  fancy  of  the 
mcerpfeier  might  chose  to  attr'ibute  to 
them.  This  tendency  passed  over  from 
the  Jewish  Kabbins  t<i'some  of  the  Put  hers 
in  the  early  Christian  church ;  and  has 
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been  transmitted  down  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  even  to  the  prei»cnt  day.  This 
is  the  dftuble  or  deeper  aense^  of  which 
even  now  we  hear  so  much ;  and  which, 
as  it  s<>eiiis  to  us,  rests  on  an  imperfect 
apprL>honsion  of  the  force  and  character 
of  Divine  truth.     Besiden,  if  we  admit 
more  than  a  single  sense,  except  in  obvi- 
ous alle^fones  and  parables,  how  are  we 
to  decide  upon   this    second    meaning; 
I  which,  by  the  verjr  supposition,  is  hidden} 
,  By  what  rules  or  instinctare  weto  inter- 
'  pfet  plrtiu  and  ititelli;;iulc  language,  so 
as  to  bring  out  thir*  deeper  hidden  sense? 
'  And  being  thus  hidden,  how  are  we  to 
I  know,  whether  it  is  the  true  meaning  V 
'  Why  may  not  another  just  as  well  bring 
I  out  a  diticrent  hidden  sense?  And  how, 
!  if  there  be  one  hidden  muanin:^,  can  we 
!  determine  that  there  is  not  a  second  and 
a  third  and  a  fourth,  all  equally  hidden, 
I  and  ju»t  as  much  concealed  under  the 
I  plain  Isnguage*,  as  that  which  we  pro- 
<  pose?  If  all  this  be  so,  what  barrier  can 
we  set  up,  indeed,  agam.^t  the  interpreta- 
tions of  a  Cocceius,  or  the  dreamy  reve- 
ries of  a  Swedenb<irg  ?  We  know  of  none. 
In  short,  viewing  the  subject  under  every 
aspect,  we  must  hold  that  any  system  of 
interpretation   which  departs  from   the 
plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  rests  upon  a  wrong 
foundation,  and  is  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  mind  earnestly  seeking  after  Divine 
truth.    It  converts  the  word  of  God  into 
a  book  oi  riddles ;  such  as  were  not  un- 
common  in  ancient  times;    and,  more 
than  all,  it  saps  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple.i,  which  regulate  our  conduct  as  beings 
capable    of  a    mutual     interchange    of 
thoughts  by  means    of   language.      U 
makes  God  profess  to  speak  to  ua  in  the 
language  of  man     and    yet    takes    His 
words  out  from  the  application  of  the 
rules,  bv  which  alone  we  underdtand  or 
are  understood,  when  $< peaking  to  e<ich 
other.     It  is  on  this  grouncl,  especially, 
that  an  attention  to  the  principles  and 
rules  of  Hermeneutics,  becomes  of  high 
importance  to  the  Biblical  student. 

SUCTION  IV. 

Biblicfd    History  —  Archftolftgy  —  Jlkro- 
ghphic  and  t^unei/or.-n  JNsr.ription«^ 

Chronohgy'-Geotfraphy—Sutural  His- 
tory— Proper  Name*, 

A  knowledge  of  liibh'rai  History  in  in- 
dispensable to  the  student  in  Biblical 
Science.    The  old  Tesument  is  itself  iho 
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chief  hbtory  of  the  Hebrew  nation:  for 
the  early  narrative  of  JoAephus  is  drawn 
mainly  from  the  Bible,  with  the  addition 
of  various  particulars  derived  from  tra- 
ditional and  doubtful  authoritv.  The 
Pentateach  is  indeed  the  foundation  of  all 
human  history,  as  well  as  of  the  Jewish; 
and  brings  down  the  narrative  of  that 
people  to  the  eve  of  their  establishment 
in  the  Promised  Land.  £ver^  subsequent 
part  of  the  Bible,  whether  it  be  history, 
or  poetry,  or  prophecy,  gospel  or  epistle, 
refers  back  both  to  the  Pentateuch  and  to 
Hebrew  history  in  later  times;  and  is 
absolutely  nntnteUigible  without  an  ac* 
auaintance  with  the  facts  there  related. 
'IlittS  far  the  Btble  is  its  own  best  inter- 
preter, the  only  storehouse  where  the  facts 
are  all  laid  up.  And  as  Prof.  Turner  has 
well  observed, — **The  oldest  Hebrew 
historian  is  some  centnrtes  more  ancient 
than  the  earliest  traces  of  writing  among 
the  Greela;  and  the  most  motlern  writer 
of  the  old  Testament  was  contempora- 
neous or  nearly  so  with  Herodotus.  Be- 
sides, the  historical  and  poetic  books  of 
the  Hebrews  are  ancient  works  of  mind 
belonging  to  Asia,  and  therefore  most 
viduable  documents  to  assist  hi  develop- 
ing the  primitive  historv  of  man,  wno 
was  originally  settled  in  tbat  part  of  the 
world.*'  There  are  freauent  allusions  to 
other  nations  in  the  Bible  besides  the 
Jews.  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  Assyria  and 
Persia,  Babylon  and  Phenicia,  play  noun- 
important  part  upon  the  pages  of*  the  Sa- 
cred Record ;  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  of  their  hi^ttorv  not  only  serves  to 
illustrate  the  Holy  Scriptures  but  greatly 
to  strengthen  their  authority.  The  re> 
cent  edition  of  the  history'  of'  Herodotus, 
by  G.  Rawlinson  will  ^ve  the  student 
important  aid  in  the  historv  of  the  an- 
cient nations.  In  this  noble  edition  of 
the  **  father  of  history*'  the  extensive 
notes  furnished  bv  Col.'Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
and  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  exhibit  the 
active  spirit  of  the  present  age,  in  de- 
ciphering the  sculptured  monuments  and 
writing  of  the  ancient  Assyrians  and 
Egyptians;  and  not  only  furniiih  an 
amount  of  contirmation  to' the  truthful- 
ness of  the  old  historian,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  bring  out  from  the  same 
sources  a' mass  of  the  strongest  and  most 
incontrovertible  evidence,  in  behalf  of 
the  authenticity  and  claims  of  Holy  Writ 
Not  leas  in  general  importance  to  the 
interpreter,  is  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
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people  and  the  neighbonriog  oatioDS, 
during  the  interval  of  time  betweoi  the 
old  Testament  and  the  new.  This  whole 
period  had  a  paramount  influence  in  for- 
ming the  character  of  the  later  Jews, 
and  shaping  their  opinions  on  theological 
and  moral  subjects;  and  all  these  require 
to  be  well  understood,  in  order  to  com- 
prehend manv  of  the  allusions  and  much 
of  the  tetchin^  in  the  new  Testament, 
and  to  judge  of  its  force  and  adaptation  to 
times,  circumstances,  and  persons.  As 
connected  with  foreign  nations,  the  facts 
respecting  the  Jews  have  been  collected 
and  arranged  in  modem  times  by  Pri- 
deaux,  and  with  still  more  care,  and  in  a 
more  condensed  and  attractive  form  by 
Jahn,  in  one  of  the  parts  of  his  great 
work  on  Jewish  Arclueology.  In  like 
manner,  an  acquaintance  with  the  general 
history  of  the  time  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Apostolic  age,  is  absolutely  essential  for 
understanding  the  scope  and  foundation 
of  their  instruction  and  doctrines;  and 
the  history  of  the  primitive  church 
during  the  same  age,  serves  to  clear  up 
much  that  must  otherwise  remain  *^  hard 
to  be  understood,"  in  the  writings  of  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

Intimatelv  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  Hebrews,  is  their  ArchtBology; 
usually  divided  into  the  Ecclesiastical, 
Political,  and  Domestic  Antiquities.  In 
respect  to  the  Bible,  it  is  perhaps  an  ac- 
quaintance with  these,  which  oonstitutea 
the  main  and  most  essential  qualification 
of  the  interpreter.  It  u  this  kmd  of  know- 
ledge, which  most  of  all,  places  him  in 
the  position  of  the  Jews  themselves;  en- 
ables him  to  think  as  they  thought,  feel 
as  they  felt,  judge  as  they  judged,  and  un- 
derstand as  they  understood.  Indeed,  al- 
lusion to  these  various  topics  is  interwoven 
in  the  very  texture  of  every  page  and  al- 
most every  paragraph  of  the  Bible.  God' 
tct,n,  in  the  dedication  ol  his  "  Motes  and 
Aaron"  has  well  observed,  ** lliat  many 
have  no  better  acquaintance  with  Christ 
and  His  Apostles,  is  because  they  are  sudi 
strangers  with  Moses  and  Aaron:  Were 
cuatomcs  antiquated  thorowly  knowne, 
many  difficulties  in  Scripture  would  ap- 
pear elegancies,  and  the  places  which  now 
through  obscurity  dishearten  the  leader, 
would  then  become  sweet  invitements  to 
an  unwearied  assiduity  in  perusing  the 
Sacred  Oracles." 

The  EoclesiatHcal  AnHqukies  have  re- 
lation to  the  whole  constitution  and  ritual 
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^  the  H«brew  eharch  under  the  old  Tes- 
tament, to  derelopand  establish  which, 
»  wU  as  to  sustain  and  parify  them, 
wa  the  primacy  object  of  a  great  por> 
tiaa  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  new 
Testament  indeed  abrogates  the  ancient 
ocreaoaial  law;  but  in  order  to  know 
wbai  is  thna  abrogated,  we  must  first 
know  what  once  existed ;  and  be  able  to 
mark  the  distinction  between  that  which, 
a  the  spirit,  is  of  permanent  obligation, 
and  that  which,  as  the  letter,  has  been 
done  away.  We  mnst  learn  too  what 
cane  in  place  of  these  former  institutions; 
and  what  waa  the  constitution  imposed 
apoo  ttie  Christian  church.  Its  sanctions 
and  its  ordinanoes. 

In  the  PoHHeal  Anttqmties  of  the 
Hebrews  we  are  to  look  not  only  for  a 
perpeCnal  commentary  and  illustration 
of  the  aacred  text;  but  also  for  the 
source  of  much  that  exists  in  modern 
legislation.  The  yery  peculiar  cbar.tcter 
€f  a  people  governed  by  a  theocracy — 
a  natioD  of  which  God  alone  was  king, 
■cede  to  be  well  understood,  in  order  to 
embrace  the  full  meaning  of  much  of  the 
old  Testament.  In  the  new  Testament 
likewise,  the  situation  of  this  same  peo- 
ple, pining  under  the  galling  yoke  of 
nireign  dominion;  and  all  the  compli- 
cated particulars  of  its  government  and 
adminntiation  under  a  foreign  master ; 
must  c(»stantly  be  taken  into  account, 
in  order  rightly  to  apprehend  the  Ian- 
ginee  of  the  sacred  writers. 

Ine  DomcMtic  AnHquities  of  the  He- 
brews show  us  their  pn^ess  in  arts  and 
scieoeea,  their  household  and  family 
armgeinents,  their  manners  and  cua- 
toBs,  their  business  and  actions,  their 
dafly  life  and  walk.  These  serve  more 
than  all  else  to  bring  us  to  a  close  pergonal 
seqnaintaoce  with  that  remarkable  peo- 
ple ;  they  enable  us  to  be  present  with 
them  in  their  houses,  at  their  meals,  in 
their  affisirs;  to  see  them  with  their 
wives,  tbetr  children,  and  their  servants  ; 
in  their  rising  up  and  lying  down ;  in 
their  going  oat  and  coming  in ;  in  short, 
in  every  thing  relating  to  the  persons 
snd  emploTments  of  themselves  and 
fimilics.  Without  an  acquaintance  with 
all  these  particulars,  the  interpreter  can 
never  be  thoronffhly  furnished  for  his 
work.  Whatever  may  be  his  qualifica- 
tion in  other  respects,  he  can  never  enter 
fitUy  into  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  very 
noeh  of  the  sacred  text. 
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The  Mffthology  of  other  nations  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  must  also  be  examin- 
ed. The  dissimilitude  of  the  Hebrew 
theology  to  that  of  other  nations  lies 
chiefly  in  this:  other  nations  adopted 
more  or  less  the  worship  of  nature — the 
stars,  and  more  especially  the  planets ; 
the  Jews  believed  in  one  GocI,  who  was  holy 
and  lifted  up  above  nature.  The  theory 
of  some  writers,  that  the  mythology  of 
heathen  nations  exhibits  in  the  mbles 
nothing  more  tha»  a  poetic  play  of  the 
fancy,  is  too  superficial.  In  many  fables 
it  is  easy  to  detect  deep  moral  truths, 
which  are  as  the  back-ground  of  a  picture. 
Blany  of  them  might  be  regarded  as 
divinations.  In  the  theogonies  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  in  Uie  puranas  and  vedas  of 
the  East,  and  the  mythologies  of  £g%'pt  and 
Assyria,  are  glow-worm  glimmerings  of 
truth;  flickerings  of  light  among  clouds 
of  error.  These  sparks,  however,  were 
promethean  fire,  and  the  light,  though 
faint,  was 

**  Light  from  Heaven.*' 
Prof.  Lee  appositely  observes,  that, 
^  though  heathenism  might  not  immedi- 
ately borrow  its  mythology  from  the  He- 
brews, both  might  be  founded  on  the 
principles  of  an  anterior  Kevelation.* 
The  supposition  that  one  traditionary 
narrative,  though  with  various  shades  of 
colouring,  may  have  been  propagated 
from  the  most  remote  periods  of  antiquity 
through  successive  ages  and  nations,  has 
been  defended  with  peculiar  success  by 
Crenzer  in  his  Symbolik. 

The  monumental  Antiquities  of  Egypt 
derive  special  importance  from  the  light 
which  they  cast  upon  the  old  Testament 
records,  especially  upon  the  Mosaic 
history.  I'he  description  De  TEgypte  of 
the  French  Scholars,  the  works  of  Cbam- 
pollion,  Rosellini,  Lepsius,  and  Sir  J.  6. 
Wilkinson,  and  the  smaller  treatises  of 
Taylor,  and  Hengstenberg,  ore  valuable 
in  this  department.  Famine  compelled 
the  progenitors  of  the  Hebrew  nation  to 
take  refuge  in  the  dominion  of  the  Mem- 
phian  kings;  and  bv  their  long  abode  there, 
their  subsequent  history  and  their  insti- 
tutions were  necessarily  much  influenc- 
ed. Tho  history  of  neighbouring  conn- 
tries  was  more  or  less  involved  with  that 
of  ancient  Egypt  The  Pharaohs  carried 
their  conquests  south  to  Ethiopia,  and 
east  over  a  great  part  of  western  Asia. 
Of  several  of  these  conquests  we  have 
minute  representations  in  the  existing 
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nfcrnsd  certain 
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innJ  four  hun- 

wrote,  almoit  three  Ihou 

dredye»r»«Ko.   Indecinh 
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Ulyphic  inscription*,  all  that  we  find  re- 

sting h>  the  ilebrewt. 

n<l  ■!!  the  in- 

nlyphics  bag   been   __   ..... ..    . 

block  of  black  Inult;  it  wuH  diMOvero 
in  dinBinR  the  foundation  of  Fort  St 
Julian,  near  Itoaettu,  durinfi:  the  FrencJ 
Expedition  to  Kjiypt,  in  1799;  and  wM 
with  other  monuments,  -nrrcndered  ti 
till'  Briti'b  at  the  capilulaiion  of  Alex 


of  hislfiry  or  relipon,  tend  fully  and 
Mtisfactorilv  to  confirm  the  Bible  aocount; 
and,  says  Wilkinson,  if  it  is  seldom  chat 
tbMe  monutnents  treat  of  the  same  bis- 
lorical    points    as    the    Scriptarea,    yet 

to  find  lhem  periiclly  in  accordance  with 
tbe  sacred  rolnme.    These  are  incidental, 
undesigned,    but    most   rslosUe  pnnfl 
drawn  front  witneaites  that  cannot  lie,  in 
the  !  favDiir  of  tbe  truatwortbincu  of  tlie  in- 
iich     Boircd  records.  Elgyptian  hbtory  and  the 
■era  of  Ibe  most  ancient    nations. 


TSl 


Several  scbolar* 
atrat  in([  that  the  GrMk  was  really  a  trans- 
latiou  of  tho  liieroKlypl>i<^-  Having  seen 
tbaC  Ibe  iiimea  Ck-opaira,  I'loleniv,  etc 
occurred  in  certain  linea  of  the  Grnk  in- 
scriplion,  thej-  carefully  traced  the  corre- 
sponding lines  in  the' biero^lypbic  aod 
enchorial,  until  they  found  the  same 
group  of  hiernglyphs  or  lellera  which  re- 
presented Ihoea  names.    Here  n  starting 

aids,  the  decipliering  of  Ibe  monumaital 
inscriptions  of  Egj'pt  has  now  made  con- 
Kiderafalc  ad%-ancement.  The  inscription 
on  the  Bosetta  alone  contains  a  decree  of 
the  Memphian  priesthood. 


and  so  intimateir  connected  are  they 
with  the  8criptural  accounts  of  tbe  He- 
brew*, anil  the  events  of  socceedioK  ages 
relative  to  Judea,thiit  the  name  of  Egypt 
need  only  to  be  nientioned  to  recall  the 
early  impressions  we  have  received  from 

The  liible,  especially  the  hialorlcat  and 
some  of  tbe  prophetic  parts  of  it,  ro^vea 

from  tlie  recent  discoveries  in  Atit/riaii 


-tul  corruboratiotu  of 
the  truth  of  tbe  sacred  writings.  The 
BCulpluies  exbumed,  and  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  deciphered,  have  furniebed 
those  corroborsiions  bv  exbibiling  Ibe 
names  and  actions  o finiiiv id uala  specially 


thus  engraven  on  tbe 
monunieiiis.  are  luuiid  Sugon,  Senna- 
cherib, Esarhaddnn,  Nebiichadaesur,Cv- 
rus,  Darius,  and  Ahasuerua.  We  aub- 
joinacopy  of  the  hexagonal  evlinder.  now 
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nJ^^fthcfirttsiz  veers  of  Sennacherib's 

• 
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Vanr  mneiforin  ioflcriptionB  btve  been 
foand  it  Behisten,  Haioadan,  Van,  Per- 
{"^Hn^and  Pasarpiada.  They  are  mostly 
ml'mgiiail  and  triliteral,  i.  e.  engraven  in 
ihT«r  different  languages — the  Assyrian 
'*r  Babylonian,  the  %ledian  or  Scythic, 
and  the  Persian;    and    each    language 
Vi&ving  its  peculiar  alphabet.  The  alpha- 
bets to  some  extent  vary  from  each  otlier, 
Q<H  mtrelv  m  the  characters  being  formed 
**f  ■  different  arrangement  of  the  ele- 
n>*iital  signs  or  arrow-  heads  and  wedges, 
tmt  also  in  their  whole  phonetic  strue- 
tare  and  organisation.    The  Persian  in- 
Knptions  having  been  made  out,  it  then 
t<«caiire  possible  to  use  them  as  the  Greek 
fnunlation  on  the    Roaetta   stone  was 
w*d  in  the  deciphering  of  the  Eg>*ptian 
hieroglyphics;  the  Persian  texts  affording 
th»  stepping-stone  by  which  Rawlinson, 
Hinku,  and  others  hiave  arrived  at  the 
Qndmtanding  of  the  Assyrian  and  Me- 
<^an  inscriptions.    Many  of  the  kings  of 
Awyria,  Babylon,  and  Persia,  are  spoken 
t'f  by  the  inspired  writers  In  connection 
▼itfa  the  most  sublime  miracles  and  pro- 
pbedes.  And  even'^now,  the  monumental 
'♦eerfc  of  these  sovereigns  have   been 
foond  in  the  cities  which  the  sacred  writers 
uid  they  occupied;  and,  as  clearly  as  can 
W  Mcertained,  at  the  times,  4n  the  order, 
Bid  onder  the  ctrcnmstanoes  which  were 
wcribed  to  them. 

TW,  from  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
Md  Assyria,  we  learn  that  the  authen- 
^ty  of  tlie  documents  of  our  fiiith  rests, 
nnt  00  manuscripts  alone,  but  the  hardest 
'^  no9t  enduring  substance  in  nature 
fttte  sdded  their  unsuspecting  testimonv 
<o  •  way  that  cannot  be  roisunderstooci. 
•*nd,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  expect, 
fbat  the  iUustrations  and  confirmations 
*M  have  thus  flashed  upon  us,  ft-om 


the  deciphering  of  the  hieroglyphic  and 
cuneiform  writings,  arc  but  the  precursors 
of  others,  to  be  yet  developed  from  Egyp- 
tian and  Assyrian  sources. 

As  the  sacred  narrative  is  conceme«l 
in  great  part  with  Palestine,  with  Jews 
and  other  Orientals,  the  knowletlge  of 
the  Wesftm  Antiquities  and  history  is 
not  so  im}>ortant  to  students  as  that  of 
the  Eastern.  Srill  Greeks  and  Romans 
are  often  introduced  into  the  Scriptural 
history.  One  part  of  the  narrative,  that 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  also  thnt 
of  our  .Saviour's  passion,  is  intimatel}' 
connected  with  classical  scenes.  The 
historical  features  of  Luke's  account  of 
the  Apostles  are  very  remarkable,  on 
account  of  the  concidence  of  between  two 
or  three  hundred  data  which  he  gives,  and 
the  antiquarian,  geographical,  and  histori- 
cal data  given  by  the  classical  anthors.  At 
the  period,  moreover,  when  the  new  Tes- 
tament was  written,  the  Jews  were  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans;  and  the 
frequent  allusions  of  the  writers  to  this 
political  state,  and  to  the  character  and 
customs  of  their  haughtv  oppressors, 
render  an  acquaintance  with  the  contem- 
porary facta  of  Roman  history  and  anti- 
quities an  objrct  of  essential  importance. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  here  on  the 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  Biblical 
Ckronohff'f.  This  is  perhaps  the  branch 
of  Biblical  learning,  which  of  all  others 
has  been  most  readily  acknowleilged  and 
most  extensively  anil  ably  cnlti^^ated  in 
the  English  tongue,  as  is  testified  by  the 
distinguished  names  of  Usher,  Newton, 
Jackson,  Hales,  and  Fynes  Clinton.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  chronology  of  the 
Hebrews  is  mainly  derived  from  their 
genealogical  tables ;  and  that  the  chron- 
ology of  the  Samaritan,  and  the  Septua- 
S'nt  version,  differ  from  the  Hebrew  text, 
owever,  though  some  of  the  results  as 
to  dates,  can  be  regarded  only  as  con- 
jectural estimates,  yet  the  variations  in 
the  chronological  systems  of  the 
Samaritan  and  the  Septuagint,  from 
the  Hebrew,  have  been  recently  shown, 
in  a  series  of  able  papers  in  the'  Biblical 
Educator,  to  have  l)eon  the  results  ol 
design  for  unworthy  purposes.  The 
Septuagint  translators  undoubtedly  pan- 
dered to  some  Egyptian  scheme  of  chron- 
ology ;  and  the  Samaritans,  from  schis- 
matic motives,  conformed  their  chrono- 
logy, to  some  extent,  to  that  of  the 
Septuagint.   Even  in  regard  to  the  times, 
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in  which  the  several  books  of  the  new 
Testament  were  written,  there  exists  some 
diversity  of  opinion  and  statement.  All 
this  does  not  affect,  however,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  question  of  their 
auUiority ;  it  serves  only  to  show  that  the 
Biblical  student  has  before  him  no  light 
tMsk  while  he  delves  in  the  mists  of  gray 
antiquity,  in  search  of  some  faint  traces 
which  may  sfrve  as  landmarks  in  the 
course  of  times  and  seasons. 

Nor  is  a  particular  acquaintance  with 
both  the  Ctiril  and  Physical  Gtograjihy 
of  Palestine,  and  the  adjacent  territories, 
a  matter  of  less  importance,  for  the 
proper  understanding  and  explanation  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  most  extended  of 
the  older  works  which  we  yet  have  had 
on  Biblical  Geography,  is  Reland's  **|Ptf- 
kftina^"  2  vols,  quarto,  1714.  But  in  1838, 
Dr.  Robinson  visited  Palestine  and  the 
adjacent  regions,  for  Geographical  pur- 

S[>ses ;  and  with  the  publication  of  his 
ibUad  Researches  in  Palestine,  in  1841, 
a  new  era  mav  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced in  this  branch  of  Biblical  Science, 
which  fullv  justifies  the  enthusiastic  lan- 

guage  of  Prof.  Ritter,  of  Berlin :  **  Now 
rst  begins,  since  the  days  of  Reland, 
the  necond  great  epoch  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  Promised  Land."  In  1852,  Dr. 
Robinson  again  visited  Palestine,  in 
order  to  satisfy  his  mind  on  several 
points  which  had  been  mooted  since  his 
former  visit.  The  result  was,  in  the 
re-publication  of  the  Biblical  Researches^ 
and  an  additional  volume,  containing  his 
IxUer  Researches^  was  issued,  with  new 
maps  and  plans,  the  whole  comprising 
three  volumes,  1856.  The  literary  pre- 
paration which  preceded  the  author*s 
journeys,  his  peculiar  advantages  for  pro- 
secuting them,  in  being  acquainted  with 
the  enterprising  missionaries  stationed  in 
Syria,  who  had  themselves  occasionallv 
published  valuable  papers  in  the  Amerf- 
can  **  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  Biblical 
Repository,"  on  different  localities  visit- 
ed by  tbein ;  the  free  intercourse  he  en- 
joy^ with  the  native  population,  hb 
Iat>orious  personal  exammations  of  the 
country  and  the  principles  npon  which 
he  acted,  and  lastly,  the  abundant  his- 
torical illustrations  with  which  the  work 
abounds,  combine  to  render  the  Biblical 
Researches  not  onlv  a  treasury  of  infor- 
mation, but  the  onfy  really  reliable  work 
on  the  Geog^raphy  of  Palestine,  and  the 
adjacent  ri^ons. 
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Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  Discourse,  to 
which  this  Introduction  is  so  much 
indebted,  observes  the  singular  fket, 
"That  of  all  the  multitude  dT  pilgrims 
and  travellers  who  have  thronged  the 
Holy  Land  for  the  last  five  centuries 
not  one  of  them  has  gone  thither  with 
any  reference  to  the  geography  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  made  the  slightest  pre- 
paration to  qualify  himself  for  instituting^ 
researches,  or  forming  a  judgment,  on 
subjects  falling  within  this  important 
department.  At  least  nothing  of  the 
kind  has  appeared  before  the  public 
The  travellers  have  often  been  acute  and 
observing  men;  but  they  have  never 
inquired,  in  respect  to  ttie  Holy  Land, 
what  was  alreaay  known,  or  what  was 
unknown ;  what  was  certain  or  uncertain  ; 
what  was  forgotton,  or  yet  to  be  sought 
out.  Hardly  one  has  ever  yet  travelled 
with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Arabic 
language,  to  collect  information  for  him- 
self from  the  people  of  the  land.  The 
consequence  has  been,  that  travellers 
have  mostly  only  listened  to  and  reported 
the  traditions  and  legends  of  foreign 
monks ;  and  no  one  has  ever  thought  of 
seeking  after  that  which  might  yet  re- 
main among  the  common  people.  These 
monastic  traditions  began  early  to  talLS 
root  and  spring  up  ;  and  as  ages  rolled 
on,  they  flourished  more  and  more  luxu- 
riantly. The  centuries  of  the  Crusades 
added  to  their  number  and  strength ;  and 
then,  and  in  later  times,  a  mass  of  fo- 
reign tradition,  which  had  thus  foisted 
itself  npon  the  Holy  Land,  spread  itself 
over  Christendom,  until  it  has  come  to  be 
receivedalmost  without  doubter  question. 
Yet  it  frequently  contradicts  the  express 
testimony  of  the  Scriptures  or  c^  Jose- 

fihus;  and  is,  in  fact,  in  itself^  worth- 
ess,  unless  when  supported  bv  collatfral 
evidence.  In  looking  down  througti  the 
long  period  that  has  followed  the  laboars 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in  the  fourth 
century,  it  is  interesting,  though  painful, 
to  perceive,  how  the  light  of  truth  has 
gradually  become  dim,  and  at  loigth 
often  been  quenched  in  darkness.  It  is 
certain,  that  in  the  long  interval  between 
Eusebius  and  the  Crusades,  very  much 
was  forgotten  b^r  the  church,  which  still 
continued  to  exi&t  among  the  common 
people ;  and  in  the  subsequent  period,  the 
progress  of  oblivion  has  perhaps  heea 
hardly  less  rapid.  Even  within  the  last 
two  centuriesi  so  fiir  as  the>eonvents  and 
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bwcOcn  in  Palestine  are  oonoerned,  I 
the    cause   of   sacred   geography 
hardly   be  said    to    have    greatly 
Yet  tJhere  can  be  no  doabt, 
■nd  I  apeak  from  personal  experience, 
tittt  tliere  does  exist  among  the  native 
popolatioo  of  Palestine,  the  Arab  Fellahs 
«€  the  Tillagea  and  hamlets,  a  species  of 
tradition,  which  is   destined   to  throw 
great  light  apon  the  ancient  topography 
of  the  land.    I  mean  the  preMrcation  of 
tkt  amdent  ftameg  of  pUtCfs  among  the 
commum  people.    This  is  traly  a  national 
and  native  tradition ;  not  derived  in  any 
dq^ree  from  the  influence  of  foreign  con- 
vents or  masters ;  but  drawn  in  by  the 
peasant   with   his    mother*s  milk,  and 
deeply  seated  in  the  genius  of  the  Shemitic 
langaagca.     Such  names  still  exist  in 
cvcTf  part  of  Palestine;  and  we  ourselves 
in  traveiiing  through  regions  botk  visited 
and  nnviaiied,  were  enabled  to  collect 
many  ancb,  of  which  apparently  there 
has  been  no  written  mention  since  the 
foorth  eentnry.    We  all  recognise  the 
benefit  and  importance  of  a  luiowledge 
«f  geography,    in  reading  the  current 
worka  of  the'  day,  and  even  the  news- 
papers.   Of  bow  much  higher  importance 
BBtft  it  then  be,  for  the  due  understanding 
of  the  Scriptures;  in  which  the  physical 
and  topographical  features  of  the  country 
are  so  distinctly  and  definitely  traced  out, 
that  we,  like  other  travellers,  found  the 
Bible  to  be  the  best,  and  onlv  accurate 
guide  book  in  the  Holy  Land.*^ 

Undoubtedly  there  are  several  cele- 
brated sites  in' Palestine,  which  can  never 
be  made  out.  Who  can  fix  upon  the  pre- 
cise spot  in  Bethlehem  where  our  Saviour 
waa  bomt  or  of  Calvary  where  Ue  was 
cnidlied?  Well  has  I^r.  Hobinson  ob- 
served, **  that  all  ecclesiastical  tradition 
jC9peeting  the  ancient  places  in  and  a- 
roond  Jemsalenif  and  throughout  Pales- 
tioe,  is  ^no  valutj  except  so  far  as  it  is 
supported  by  circumstances  known  to  us 
from  the  Scriptures,  or  frcm  other  con- 
temporary testimony.*'  Our  ignorance 
of  certain  sacred  places  need  be  no  draw- 
back to  onr  piety  and  zeal.  They  may, 
for  ought  we  know,  be  providentially 
hidden  from  ns  for  our  own  advantage, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  holy  reili^iou  we 
profess.  In  Doit,  xxxiv.'  5,  6,  it  is 
stated  that  Hoses  died  in  the  land  (»f 
Moab,  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  *^and  He  buried  him  in  a  ra- 
vine   in    tha   land    of    Hoab    before 
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Bethpeor,"  and  the  assertion  of  the  in- 
spired penman,  that  "no  man  knoweth 
of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day,"  is,  says 
Mr.  Stanley,  "the  first  instance  on  record 
of  the  providential  obliteration — so  re- 
markably exemplified  afterwards  in  the 
Gospel  history— of  the  "holy  places"  of 
Palestine ;  the  providential  safeguard  a- 
gainst  their  elevation  to  a  sanctity  which 
might  endanger  the  real  holiness  of  the 
history  and  religion  which  they  served 
to  commemorate." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  while 
the  efforts  of  British  science  have  been 
extended  to  various  regions  of  the  earth, 
Syria  and  Palestine — the  regions  of  the 
earliest  history  and  deepest  interest — 
have  never  been  surveyed,  and  cannot  be 
given  accurately  on  any  map,  on  the 
basis  of  astronomical  observation  and 
scientific   measurement.     Certainly,    in 
addition  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  £u>bin- 
son,  others  have  been  doing  something 
in  the  way  of  survt^ring  the  Holy  Land, 
much  more  extensively,    and    perhaps 
more  effectually,  than  could  in  any  case 
have  been  done  by  a  single  individual. 
StilL  in  the  geography  of  the  lands  of 
the  Bible,  much  remains  unsettled  and 
unexplored.     When   the    British    fleet 
was  withdrawn  f^om  the  coast  of  Syria, 
in    1840,    -a    corps    of  engineers,    all 
picked  men,  was  left  behind,  in  order 
to    make    a    military    survey    of  the 
country   throughout   its  whole  extent. 
Three  officers,  Majors  Robe,  Scott,  and 
Wilbraham,  were  constantly  occupied  in 
making  surveys  of  all  quarters ;  and  in 
the  southern  part,  Lieut.  Symonds  carried 
a  series  of  triangles  over  the  greater  por- 
tion of  Judea  and  the  countrv  around  the 
plain   of   £8drieloo,  including  lines  of 
altitudes  from  the  Medlteranean  to  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.    The 
corps  of  engineers  was  withdrawn  near 
the  close  of  the  year  1841.      In  1848, 
Lieut.  Lynch,  of  the  United  States  Ex- 
pedition to  the  River  Jordan  and  the 
bead  sea,   carefully  surveyed    part   of 
southern  Palestine.    Still  it  would  seem 
tliat  the  exact  latitude  of  Jerusalem  is  not 
yet  defined.    Mr.  Finn  obtained  in  Je- 
rusalem, throujihthf  Furoimi  Ollio.-,  fn.ru 
the  Ailmiralty  III  Lon.I')!!,  ihc  lollowiii'^ 
stutt'iueiL  of  llit!  l;j!ituvle  und  luiLiiluUe 
of  the  lli/lv  Citv  : — 
Lat.  N.  31«  i(y  3.V' 
Ix>NO.  E.3>  1>'  30"  from  Or.NMmi.;»i. 
This  latitudu   is  ;>(j:  luiuuUt,  U»s  \V.*m  u;o 
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mean  Utitode  atsamed  by  Dr.  Robinson^ 
and  OM  minute  greater  than  that  foond 
by  Niebuhr.     Another  statement  gives 
the  longitude  at  85«  18'  east  of  Green- 
wich, ^ven  in  northern  Palestine  and 
the  region  of  Lebanon,  careful  bearings 
have  not  been  generally  taken.    In  ^1 
the  older  maps  of  anv  pretensions  to  ac- 
curacy,  Baalbek  or  Aven  is  represented 
as  about  20'  farther  west  than  Damascus. 
In  1852-8,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter  crossed 
Antilebanon  by    three   distinct   routes 
from  Damascus  to  Baalbek,  and  in  all 
kept  careful  itineraries,  and  took  numer- 
ous bearings.    He  also  made  numerous 
observations,  to  serve  as  checks  in  lay- 
ing down  the  line  of  these  mountains. 
Hence,  in  Mr.  Porter's  map,  Baalbek  is 
represented  as  4'  etui  of  Damascus,  thus 
giving  a  difference  of  24'  between  his  map 
and  all  others  in  the  relative  position  of 
these  two  cities.    This  great  change  has 
altered  the  whole  features  of  the  country, 
and  especially  of  the  mountainous  range 
of  Antilebanon. 

Connected  with  the  physical  Geography 
of  the  land,  is  also  its  Aaiural  Hiatory ; 
and  allusions  occur  on  almost  every  pace 
of  the  Bible,  to  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms,  as  they  exist  in 
Palestine.    Here,  too,  the  interpreter  is 
often  at  fault,  for  want  of  full  and  specific 
information.    Our  information  concern- 
ing the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  Pales- 
tine is  somewhat  imperfect ;  for  these 
were  matters  which  the  oldest  travellers 
entirely  overlooked.    The  defect  in  these 
branches  of  physical  science  has  been 
partly  supplied' bv  the  extensive   and 
valuable  geological  Report  of  Dr.  H.  J. 
Anderson,    appended  to  Lieut.  Lvnch*s 
official  Report  of  the  United  Sutes  ^expe- 
dition to  explore  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
River  Jordan.    The  animals  of  the  Holy 
Land  have  never  been  tlioroughly  inves- 
tigated ;  nor  its  botany  explored.   Hence 
the  proper  application  of  a  large  share  of 
the  names  of  plants  and  animals  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures  is  yet  to  be  de- 
termined by  an  accurate  studv  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  East    What  learn- 
ing and  research,  under  circumstances, 
could  do,  has  bwn  done  bv  RosenmuUer, 
and  Kitto,  after  Rauwolf, 'Bochart,  Celsi- 
as,  Hasaelquist,  Oedman,   Forskal,  and 
others,    m   their   accoun's   of  the  Mi- 
neralogy, Botany,  and  Zoology  of  the 
Bible.  ^ 

The   interpreter  must  also  turn  hia 
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attention  to  the  Proper  Namm  which 
occur  in  the  Scriptnrea.    Being  all  of 
them  originally  <9pe0a<ivet,  they  have  an 
express  and  literal  significancy.      The 
earliest  portion  of  Scriptural  history  be*- 
ing  full  of  significant  names,  is  thus  cor- 
roborated by  manifold  memoriala,  such 
as  no  history,  to  an  equal  or  comparable 
degree,  ever  possessed.  The  names  of  per* 
sons  and  of  places  need  but  to  be  translated, 
to  announce  or  intimate  the  facts  fi*om 
which  they  originated.    Very  mnchlig^t 
vet  remains  to  be  thrown  on  compound 
llebrew  proper  names,  bv  the  study  of 
the  same  class  in  Arabic  The  etymology 
and  meaning  of  several  compound  proper 
names  whi<m  occur  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, are  very  incorrectly  given  in  the 
old  Onomofitica  Sacra  of  Leusden,  Hiller, 
and  Simonis.      Several    proper    names 
which  occur  in  the  Bible  belong  to  other 
languages.    While  the  Hebrews  were  in 
Egypt,  in  Babylonia,  in  Persia,  and  other 
regions,  they  would  necessarily  acquire 
a  great  number  of  names  peculiar  to  the 
languages  of  those  nations.     From  the 
general  ignorance  of  these  facts  many 
writers  on  Scripture  nomenclature  have 
&llen  into  serious  errors.    Well  might 
Dr.  A.  Clarke  observe,  "  The  reader  will 
see  with  what  caution  he  should  receive 
the  lists  of  explanations  of  the  proper 
names  in  the  old  and  new  Testaments, 
which  he  so  frequently  meets  with,  and 
which  I  can  pronounce  to  be  in  general 
/aUe  or  abswnL'*     At  a  later  period  in 
Hebrew  history,  when  the  Greek  lan- 
guage prevailed  in  Palc-stine,  the  Jews 
bestowed  great  pains  in  the  imposition  of 
Greek  names  upon  their  children ;  hence 
we  have  Aristobulus,  accqjtabk  eomnael; 
Nicodemus,  victory  a/  the  people ;  Stepha- 
nua,  crotcn ;  etc.    But  those  whose  early 
designations  were  Hebrew  or  Chaldee 
when  they  grew  up.  either  transformeit 
the  old  one  into  a  Greek  shape,  or  as- 
sumed an  entirely  new  Greek  one.    To 
the  one  class,  belongs  Simeon,  cban|;ed 
into  Simom ;  Saul,  into  PatU;  Matathias, 
into  MaftkioA,  etc    To  the  other  belongs 
Cephas,  exchanged  for  Peter ;  Levi,  foi 
Matthew;  Tabittia,  for  />ore0#;  etc 

We  have  only  further  to  add  here,  that 
the  devout  student  will  find  illustrations 
of  Divine  truth  in  every  department  of 
mental  and  physical  science.  TVeatiaeson 
mental  and  nioral  science  wiU  not  only 
tend  to  the  invigorating  of  his  own  mind, 
^7  giving  tharpness  and  dennen  to  what 
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e««Qmetimes  called  the  **  logical  faculty/* 
bat  will  show  him  that  the  sacred  wfit- 
tBfs  an  ever  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  indactioBa  of  sound  philosophy  and 
■wral  setenoe.  He  will  also  find  that 
Che  Bible  can  receiye  illnstrations  from 
the  most  recent  researches  in  astronomy, 
pieology,  and  ethnology.  Eyerywhere 
the  books  of  nature  and  reyelation  mutn- 
ally  illustrate  each  other.  £yen  ancient 
ODiBS  and  medals  shew,  as  well  as  ancient 
niina  and  facts  of  natoral  science,  from 
what  nnezpected  sources  we  may  receiye, 
as  it  were,  accidental  illustrations  of  the 
truths  propounded  in  the .  Scriptures. 
Unexplored  treasures  of  eyidence  may 
yet  open  on  the  world ;  gradually,  it 
may  be,  as  seems  to  be  the  design  of 
IVoyidcnoei,  yet,  at  length,  fully;  and 
it  mpptaTB  to  us  yery  remarkable,  that 
the  eyidence  unfolded  in  proof  of  the 
truth  and  authority  of  Reyelation,  in 
tlw  times  in  which  we  now  live,  is 
predaely  of  that  description  which 
rally  meets  the  temper  and  tone  of  the 
phiueojjiy  and  literature  of  the  age ;  that 
seeptictsm  and  infidelity  are  met  in  the 
spirit  of  a  progressiye  philosophy,  and  on 
the  yaatage  ground  of  mductire  science. 

flBCTIOX    V. 

IRtt^ry  of  Interpretation — Hebrew  and 
Greek  Textt^Scanaritan  Pentateuch — 
A»eiemt  Versums — Spirituality  oj  Mind. 

Another  important  source  of  ioforma- 
tien  for  the  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  may 
be  termed  the  H%$tary  ^f  Interpretation, 
Under  this  branch  is  iadnded  the  efforts 
and  results  of  all  former  interpreters  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures, — ^a  wide  and  fertile 
field,  in  which  abundant  fruit  has  been 
produced,  both  good  and  bad.  The 
earliwt  documents  of  this  kind  are  to  be 
found  in  the  literature  of  the  Jews  them- 
eelycs ;  since  the  yersion  of  the  Septoagin  t, 
the  Apocryphal  books  of  the  old  Testa- 
ment, as  well  as  the  historf  and  philosophy 
r>f  the  Jews,  are  all  imitations  oe|  or  found- 
ed upon,  thieir  mapired  writings.    Of  the 


same  class  is  the  yast  mass  of  tr.'\ditinn 
and  direct  interpretation,  collected  in  the 
Talrauds,  and  the  labours  of  the  later 
Rabbins.  Then  follow  the  ancient  ver- 
sions in  the  various  tongues,  and  also  the 
comments  of  the  Fathers  and  of  interpre- 
ters in  all  subsequent  ages;  to  whose 
numerous  tomes  we  might  almost  apply 
the  hyperbolical  language  of  John,  tnat 
"  even  the  world  itseu  cannot  contain  the 
books  that  have  been  written."  Yet  amid 
all  this  mass  of  literature,  besides  the 
many  treasures  of  commentary,  most  yo- 
Inmes  have  some  grains  of  wheat  mingled 
Mrith  much  chaff;  and  these  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  interpreter  to  seek  out,  and  trans- 
plant to  a  kiudlier  soil,  and  cause  them  to 
grow  and  flourish  in  his  Master's  field. 

The  Hebrew  Text  has  been  transmitted 
to  us  in  the  form  of  manuscriprs,  written 
mostly  on  vellum  or  parchment,  either 
ro2fea  likea  map,  or  in  a  book  form,  with 
the  contents  written  in  two  or  three  paral- 
lel columns.   The  Jews  to  this  day  use  no 
other  copies  in  their  sjmagogues  than  the 
rolled  manuscripts,  which  are  transcribed 
with  the  utmost  care  and  exactness  under 
regulations   superstitiously   strict,    and 
often  in  a  chirography  of  extreme  beauty. 
To  mention  the  particular  number  of  ex- 
isting Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  old 
Testament,  would  be  impossible.    Seve- 
ral hundreds  have  been  collated;  they 
are  all  written  in  the  ordinary  Hebrew 
square  character,  and  they  all,  with  a  very 
few  exception:*,  present  the    Masorctfc 
text,  and  therefore  agree.   The  oldest  ex- 
isting Hebrew  manoscript  is  said  to  have 
been  written  in  a.d.  580;  it  was  brought 
from  Derbend  in  Daghestan.     Several 
others  were  written  from  about  800  to 
1200  A.T>.    The  synagogue  roll,  found  by 
Dr.  Buchanan  among  the  Malabar  Jews, 
in  1806,  is  made  of  goat  skins  dyed  red. 
Some  suppose  it  to  be  a  European  roll; 
while  others  think  that  it  was  made  in 
the  East,  and  is  of  great  antiquity.    The 
following  is  a  fac-simile  of  this  manu- 
script— Deuti  iy.  1 : — 


Vow, 


O  Isxaol,  hearken  unto  the  statutes  an<l  onto  the  Judgments,  which  I  tearh 
yoo,  for  to  do  tkem." 
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Of  the  Greek  manoflcripts,  contiining 
the  nevr  Testament,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
several  hundreds  are  in  existence.  The 
most  ancient  are  written  in  uncial,  or 
capital  letters ;  and  the  form  of  the  let- 
ters frequently  give  a  cine  to  the  time 
when  they  were  written.  One  of  the  oldest 
and  best  manuscripts  is  the  Codex  Alex- 
andrintu^  generally  called  Codex  A,  pro- 
bably written  in  the  fifth  century.    It  is 


defective  as  far  as  Matf.  xxv.  fi;  mod 
from  John  vi.  50  to  viii.  52 ;  and  from  2 
Cor.  13,  to  xiL  6 ;  besides  other  smaller 
defects.  This  precious  manuscript,  which 
ia  deposited  in  the  British  Moseum,  also 
contains  the  Septnagtnt.  A  facosimile 
edition  of  the  new  Testament  portion  was 
pxecuted  by  Woide,  in  1786,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy  — Acts 
28:— 


7TOIM^NeiNTHN€l<KAH  CIAN 
TOY/<YHNTr€f(€7TO;HC2^TOA/^ 
TO  Y>IMXTO  C  TOy/ib./Or- 

**  To  feed  the  church  of  tho  Lord,  which  He  bath  porchaaed  with  His  own  btood." 


Another  ancient  manuscript  is  the  Co- 
dex  Vatieanua,  generally  called  Codex  B, 
which  also  contains  tbe  Septnagint,  has 
long  been  preserved  in  the  Vatican  library 
at  Kome.  Some  critics,  though  few  hate 
been  permitted  to  exam  ine  it  but  cursorily, 
ascribe  its  date  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century;  but  we  think  it  was  not  written 
earlier  than  the  seventh.  The  new 
Testament  portion  of  this  manuscript 
is  defective  irom  Heb.  ix.  14  to  the  end, 
the  pastoral  epistks,  and  the  Kevela- 
tion;  these  books  bein^  placed  last  in 
the  earlier  copies.  This  manuscript  is 
written  with  extreme  carelessness ;  not 
only  is  one  word  frequently  substituted 
for  another,  but  several  entire  passages 
are  left  out,  and  occasionally  one  or  more 
words,  the  omission  of  which  show  that 
the  sense  is  incomplete  without  them. 


This  manuscript,  which  has  been  esteem- 
ed more  hi^lv  than  it  deserves,  was  pro- 
fessedly edited  and  printed  at  Rome  by 
Cardinal  Mai,  in  1838,  but  not  publiahed 
until  1857.  This  magnificent  eaition  not 
only  abounds  in  errors,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  a  faithful  representation  of 
the  Vatican  manuscript.  It  is  well  koowQ 
rhat  by  far  the  largest  number  of  varia- 
tions introduced  of  late  years,  by  critical 
editors,  into  the  text  of  the  new  Testa- 
ment, consists  of  omimons ;  and  chiefly 
on  the  authority  of  this  ill-written  and 
imperfect  manuscript.  The  appearance 
of  this  edition  will  probably  tend  to  drive 
critical  editors  to  a  greater  reference  for 
the  venerable  editions  of  Erasmua,  Ste* 
phens,  and  the  commonly  Received  Text. 
The  following  is  a  foe-simile  of  thia 
manuscript — Hark  i.  1,  2 :— 


/^X  M  TO  YC  YA.rT e  All  OY 

ry  >cY  YllOV^KA©u;Cr€ 

ppAATiklCNTUI  HC^IAT^ 
ni>0  ^  HTMOADYAnOCTB^ 

AtWTONArrCAONMQY 

1  pofi  po  c  w/jo  YC  o  y  0  c 

"  The  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Ood ;  af  It  Is  wrttteu  In  Bsalas  the  pro 
pbet,  Behold  I  send  My  messenger  before  Thy  face,  who.* 

The  Codex  Ephraim^  usually  called 
Codex  C,  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
manuscript  of  the  new  Testament  now  in 
existence.  This  valuable  Codex  is  what 
ia  called  apalimpsegt,  or  Codex  retcriptus^ 

i.e.  re-written,  or  contaming  older  writ-  I  of  the  Greek  works  of  Ephraim  the  Sy- 
ing  under  more  recent.    There  are  other  I  rian   written    instead,  on   the   vellun. 
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manuscripts  of  the  same  kind  in  exist- 
ence, which  show  the  vicissitades  through 
which  the  venerable  documents  have' 
passed.  In  this  manuscript  the  original 
writing  has  been  washed  off,  and  a  portion 
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r,  hy  the  application  of  a  dieoiical 
pn^aratioa  to  the  leaves,  the  older  writ- 
laC  was  reriTed ;  and  found  to  be  a  por- 
tioa  of  the  SepOiafciat,  and  nearly  two- 
thiffda  of  the  new  TestamenL  Thu  pre- 
ci— 8  maaaacript,  now  in  the  Imperial 
bhvary  at  Pana,  was  brought  from  the 
it  was  probably  written  in  the  fi/lh 
bat  vields  evidence  of  having 


been  occasionally  corrected  by  a  more  re- 
cent hand.  It  was  copied  by  Tischendorf, 
and  printed  in  1843.  The  lines  of  the 
manuscript  extend  across  the  page,  so 
that  the  following  fac-simile  represents 
two  half-lines  of  a  portion  of  1  Tim.  iiL 
16  ;  the  black  letters  represent  the  laer 
writing,  and  the  faded  letters  the  more 
ancient: — 


**  AbA  wttlMotooatrovenj  g  . 
Tlsefaeodorf  thinks  that  the  Codex  Eph- 


originally  read,   in  this    passage, 
«r  *^  which,"  instead  of  God. 

BeiideB  the  several  aneial  nanascripts, 
«f  wkich  copies  of  some  of  them  have 
been  printed,  engraved,  or  lithographed, 
there  are  many  written  in  ordinary  or 
amailer  Greek'  letters,  called  cursive. 
Soa»e  of  the  carsive  manaseripts,  though 
«f  eomparativelyreoentdate,  may  beequai 
to  the  uncial,  inasmuch  as  they  may  be 
eoptesof  nanudcripts  of  greater  anttqoity. 
HoweTec,  of  the  several  cofMes,  itcanaot 
be  afirmed  that  any  one  is  absolutely 
perfifiet;  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  no- 
nerooa  tramcrcptiona  through  which  the 
aaered  writhigs  have  passed,  would  na- 
turally expose  them,  m  some  degree,  to 
tbe  iurouds  of  error.  Still,  on  the  whole, 
the  iotcigrity  of  the  writings  of  both 
Testaments '  has  been  cemarbbbly  pre- 
•erved.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  on  the 
revival  of  leaminfi,  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures were  found  wherever  any  books  had 
been  preserved;  and  their  vide  circu- 
UtioB  secured  tliem,  not  merely  from 
cxttnetkrn,  but  from  corruption. 

The  most  convenient  and  accurate  edi- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Bible  for  the  student, 
is  that  of  Mu:h<te2i^  Halle,  1720,  2  vols. 
4rQ,  slao  8va ;  or  the  second  ^ition  of 
JiaJM*9  text,  Lipaiae,  1832,  1  voL  8vo. 
The  editions  of  the  Oreek  new  Testament, 
by  Lschmann,  Tischendorf^  Bloomfield, 
Alford,  and  Tregelles,  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage;  but  tbey  are  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  notes  and  critical  appara- 
tus. For  manual  use  we  prefer  a  conser- 
vative text,  aa  given  in  the  early  edt- 
tieos  of  Stephens  and  the  Beceived*  Text 
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.  .  .  story,  Qod  was  maaifest.** 

As  a  manual  Greek  Testament,  the  beau- 
tiful and  correct  edition  revised  by  the 
celebrated  critic,  J.  J.  Wetatein,  and 
pmted  by  H.  Wetstein,  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1735,  will  be  found  invaluable. 
The  Samaritan  PmUoUwck  is  not  writ- 
tea  in  the  later  Samaritan  dialect,  but  in 
the  proper  Hebrew  tongue ;  like  tbe  Pen- 
tateuch ia  our  Hebrew  Bibles,  except  that 
it  is  written  in  the  more  ancient  Hebrew 
character,  which  the  Samaritans  have 
retained,  with  aome  slight  variations. 
The  Samaritans  reject  all  the  sacred  hooka 
of  the  Hebrews  except  the  Pentateuch; 
which  undoubtedly  owes  its  origin,  in  its 
present  form,  to  the  building  of  the  tem- 
ple en  Mount  Geriaim,  after  b.c.  408, 
when  the  Samaritans  founded  anta^ew- 
iicnl  sect.  As  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
differs  in  some  thousands  of  places  from 
the  Hebrew^  many  writers  have  considered 
it  an  9.ulhaiU.ic  source  of  correcting  the 
Hebrew  records.  But  Geumug  has  shown 
that  all  the  variations,  or  nearly  all,  are 
evidently  tbe  effect  of  design,  or  of  want  of 
grammatical,  exegetical,  or  entical  know- 
ledge; or  of  studious  conformity  to  the 
Samaritan  dialect;  or  of  effort  to  remove 
supposed  obflcurities,  or  to  restore  har- 
mooy  to  passages  apparently  discrepant. 
To  ag^andize  their  own  sanctuary,  the 
Samaritans  altered  the  term  Ebaf  Into 
Gerixim.  (Deut.  xxvii.  4.)  The  follow- 
ing is  a  specimen  of  the  Samaritan  in  ita 
variation  from  the  Hebrew^ven.  Iv. 
8:— 

**  Aod  Cain  said  nato  Abel  his  brother,  let 
Q9  ffo  Into  the  Held :  and  it  osae  to  pass,  when 
they  wore  in  the  Held,  thatCaia  rase  apasainst 
Ahel  bis  brother,  and  alaw  him." 
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The  principal  Anciem  Venions,  which 
illustrate  the  Scriptures,  are  those  which 
were  made  immediately  from  the  Hebrew 
of  the  old  Testament  and  from  the  Greek 
of  the  new  Testament. 

The  Chaidee  ParaphratUj  or  Taryvwu, 
are  versions  or  paraphrases  of  the  old 
Testament,  executed  in  the  East- Ara- 
maean or  Chaidee  dialect,  which  had 
long  supplanted  the  ancient  Hebrew. 
These  Tar^ms  are  termed  parcphrcuet 
or  exp<mttonst  because  they  are  father 
comments  and  explications  than  literal 
translations  of  the  original  text.  The 
Targoms  are  ondoubtedly  the  most 
ancient  Heln^ew  books,  next  to  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  being  extremely  literal,  they 
serve  to  vindicate  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
often  afford  important  aid  in  determin- 
ing the  signification  of  difficult  words  and 
phrases.  They  also  reflect  oonsiderable 
light  on  the  Jewish  rites,  ceremonies, 
laws,  customs,  and  nsages,  mentioned  m 
alluded  to  in  both  Testaments.  There 
are  at  present  extant  ten  or  eleven  of 
these  Targums  on  different  parts  of  the 
old  Testament ;  three  of  which  comprise 
the  Pentateuch,  and  one  the  historical 
books  and  the  jvophets ;  these  four  are 
bv  fkr  the  most  important. 

'The  Targum  of  CMcJos.— The  gene- 
rally received  opinion  is,  that  Onkelos 
was  a  proselyte  to  Judaism^  and  a  disciple 
of  the  celebrated  Rabbi  Hillel,  who  flour- 
ished about  fifty  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era;  and,  consequently,  tliat  he  was 
contemporary  with  Christ;   but   some 

5laoe  him  in  the  second  century.  His 
'argum,  embradng  the  five  iiooks  of 
Moses,  is  justly  preferred  to  all  the  others, 
both  on  account  of  the  puritjr  of  its  style, 
and  its  general  freedom  from  idle  legends. 
It  is  rather  a  version  than  a  paraphrase, 
and  renders  the  Hebrew  text  word  for 
word,  and  with  so  much  accuracy  and 
exacUiess,  that  being  set  to  the  same  mu- 
sical notes  with  the  original  Hebrew,  it 
could  be  read  or  cantilated  in  the  same 
tone  as  the  latter  in  the  public  assem- 
blies of  the  Jews.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  of  this  Targum — Gen.  mL  10 : — 

**  And  he  said :  I  heard  Id  the  garden  tbe 
voice  of  Thy  Won),  and  I  was  aftaid,  becaoas  I 
am  naked,  aood  I  hid  my-adf.'* 

The  Taraum  of  the  Pgeudo^Jont^han, 
— So  called  from  being  ascribed  by  many 
to  Jonatbui  Ben  Uzxiel,  who  wrote  the 
much  esteemed  paraphrase  on  the  pro- 
phets. But  tbe  difiarenoe  in  the  style 
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and  diction  of  this  Targam,  wldcfa  is  rtry 
hnpure,  as  well  as  In  the  method  of  para<- 
phrasing  adopted  in  It,  clearly  proves 
that  it  eonld  not  have  been  written  by 
Jonathan  Ben  Uzzid,  who  indeed  some* 
times  indulges  in  all^goriea,  and  has 
introduced  a  few  barbarisms ;  but  this 
Targum  on  the  Law  abounds  with  the 
most  idle  Jewish  fiibles  that  can  well  be 
conceived  ;  which,  together  with  the  bar- 
barous and  foreign  words  it  contains, 
renders  it  of  very  little  utility.  Learned 
men  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  it 
could  not  have  been  written  before  the 
seventh,  or  even  the  eighth  century.  Its 
general  character  may  be  learned  firom 
tbe  following  specimen — Gen.  i.  27  :— 

**  And  the  Lord  croatod  man  In  His  own  Itka- 
neaa:  In  the  taaige  of  the  liord  created  He  taJm« 
with  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  membciSf 
and  three  handrod  and  sixty -Are  rfnew8,amS 
elothed  him  wttli  a  skin,  and  filled  him  wltb 
flesh  and  lilood:  male  and  female  ki  their 
body  owted  Be  them." 

The  Jerusalem  Tarffwn, — This  Targum 
which  paraphrases  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  derives  its  n&me  from  the  dialect 
in  which  it  is  composed.  It  is  by  bo 
means  a  oonnected  paraphrase^  sometuiies 
omitting  whole  verses,  or  even  chapters ; 
at  other  times,  explaining  only  a  single 
word  of  a  verse,  of  whioi  it  sometimes 
gives  a  twofold  interpretation;  and  at 
others,  Hebrew  words  are  inserted  with- 
out any  explanation  whatever.  In  many 
respects  it  corresponds  with  the  para- 
phrase of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan,  whose 
legendary  tales  and  Rabbinical  fictions 
are  copiously  interspersed  throttghont, 
though  sometimes  abridged  and  some- 
times expanded.  It  cannot  be  referred 
to  a  date  earlier  than  the  seventh  or 
eighth  oentory ;  nor  is  anvthing  known 
of  the  author.  The  following  may  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  this  Tararum — Gen.  iii. 
16  >- 

^  And  it  shall  he  when  the  sons  «if  the  wo- 
man aiuUl  attend  to  the  law  aud  peifona  tho 
prooepts  thereof,  they  idiall  prcpare  to  wound 
thee  on  thy  head  and  »haU  kill  thee :  but  when 
the  sons  of  the  woman  shall  (hrrake  the  com- 
mandraents  of  tbe  Inw,  and  shall  not  peribrm 
the  preoeptfl  thereof,  thoa  ahnit  be  in  wisdinsss 
and  shall  bite  them  upon  their  heel,  and  sbali 
afflict  them  witli  sickneas.  Neverthdeas,  there 
shall  be  a  remedy  for  tbe  sons  of  the  woman ; 
but  Ibr  thee,  O  Serpent,  there  shall  not  be  a 
remedy ;  fbr  they  shall  provide  a  medlcino  Ibr 
one  another  in  the  heel*  In  the  end  of  xtn  beel 
of  days.  In  the  days  of  Klmr  MeHteh." 

The  Targum  ofJonathtm  Ben  UtzUL-* 
This  Targum  treata  on   the  hiatorioal 
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books  and  Uie  pnmlieta,  or  aoootdtn^  to 
die  JfiviBh  cUusification  of  the  saored 
vritingB,  on  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samau,  and  Kings,  who  are  termed  the 
fm  mm  profJiets ;  and  on  Isaiah,  Jere- 
Biah,  Kaekifil,  and  the  twelve  minor 
propfaeta,  who  are  desifmated  the  totor 
propbeta.  The  general  opinion  is  that 
Jfloathan  Itred  a  short  time  before  the 
birth  of  Christ;  hot  Jahn  considers  this 
Targofli  to  be  a  eompilation  from  the  in- 
terpretations <tf  several  learned  men, 
made  about  the  close  of  the  third  or 
foarth  eentnrr.  This  work  is  fas  inferior 
to  that  of  Onkelos.  It  exhibits  a  malti- 
tade  of  arbitrary  explanations,  interpola- 
tiona,  and  later  Views ;  especiallj  snch  as 
tend  to  the  honour  of  the  Pharisees.  Tet 
it  freqaently  adheres  clnselv  to  the  origi- 
oal  text,  and  gives  a  verbal  readering  of 
it.  The  followiog  are  specimens  from 
this  Targooi — Isa.  Hi.  13 ;  Mic  v.  2 : — 

**  BdwU  mj*  aerrsat,  the  Mfsaslah,  sball  pros- 
it-- 

**  Out  of  thee  sbaU  come  forth  before  me  the 
Messiah,  who  shall  exercise lOTexclga  rule  oyer 
faael.' 

The  AUxoMinagi  Greek  Version^  gene- 
rsllT  called  the  S€ptuagi$U  or  Seventy ^  is 
theniost  aocieot and  valaable  olf  the  Greek 
tranahitions  of  the  old  Testament.  It  ia 
called  the  Septnagint,  either  from  the 
Jewish  fisbolons  account  of  aecmltf'two 
peraooa  having  been  employed  to  make 
It,  or  from  its  having  been  ordered,  saper- 
iateoded,  or  sanctioned  by  the  Sanhedrim. 
Much  oncertainty  rests  upon  the  real 
history  of  this  version,  though  the  date 
of  the  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  may 
be  refimrod  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphva,  aboat  B.C.  282.  It  was  probablv 
exwsttd  at  Alexandria  A  marked  dif- 
feroDoe  of  style,  and  of  ability  and  fidelity 
in  the  execution  of  different  parts,  indi- 
cates the  version  to  have  been  the  work 
not  of  one  but  of  several  translators^  and 
to  hare  been  executed  at  different  times. 
Henoe,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  re- 
maining books  were  translated,  for  the 
use  of  the  Jewish  worshippers,  after  the 
erection  of  the  temple  at  On,  where  Onias 
was  high  priest,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philometer,  about  b.c.  150.  Still  there  is 
no  qoestion  as  to  the  value  of  this  version ; 
aadin  so  much  esteem  was  it  held  by  the 
Jews  and  the  earl^  Christians,  that  it  was 
constantly  read  m  the  synagogues  and 
cbnrchea.  The  Septnagmt  version  of 
the  Pc&tateuch  ia  oonsidered,  in  a  general 
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Stint  of  view,  a  good  version  of  the 
ebrew ;  yet  in  very  many  cases  it  de- 
parts from  the  exactness  o^  the  original 
text.  In  T^ard  to  these  departures,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  in  more  than  a  thou- 
sand eases,  the  Septnagint  and  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch  differ  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  gmerally  agree  in  their  differences. 
Prolwbly,  the  agreement  of  the  Septnagint 
and  Samaritan,  in  their  departures  from 
the  Hebrew  text,  maj  be  ascribed  to  the 
fact  that  the  Samaritan  was  freely  used 
in  the  Septnagint.  The  variations  from 
the  Hebrew,  in  other  books  of  the  Septua- 
gint  may  be  fairly  attributed,in  some  cases, 
to  the  incompetoice  of  the  translators ;  in 
others,  to  the  liberties  they  have  taken, 
in  omitting,  abridging,  adding,  and  insert- 
ing, rather  than  their  having  used  a  He- 
brev  text,  materially  different  from  the 
Masoretlc.  Add  to  tliis,  that  the  Samari- 
tan and  Septnagint  each,  in  the  course  of 
b  fling  transcribed  for  several  centuries, 
would  receive  more  or  less  changes,  that 
might  increase  the  discrepancies  between 
tbrai.  The  Septuagint  translation  of 
Daniel  was  so  faulty  that  the  version  of 
Theodotion  is  generally  published  in  its 
stead.  However,  hy  this  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  Divine  Providence  not 
only  prepared  the  wav  for  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  but  facilitated  the  promul* 

Sition  of  it  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
reek  language,  which  became  common 
to  all  countries  conquered  by  Alexander ; 
and  to  this  version,  many  of  the  heathen 
philosophers  were  undoubtedly  indebted 
for  their  most  correct  notions  of  the  being 
and  perfections  of  God,  as  well  as  for 
their  best  and  purest  sentiments  of  mo* 
rality. 

The  two  principal  Greek  manuscripts, 
which  are  the  basiss  of  the  two  standard — 
though,  in  many  respects  different — 
editions  of  the  Septnagint,  are  the  Alex' 
andrian  and  the  Vaiican  codices.  Grebe's 
beautiful  edition  of  the  Septuagint  ex- 
hibits the  text  of  the  codex  Alexandri- 
nus  where  it  was  perfect;  but,  where  it 
was  defective,  as  from  P^salm  xlix.  19  to 
Psalm  Ixxix.  12,  the  passages,  with 
other  corrections,  were  supplied  partly 
from  the  Vatican  edition  of  158ti,  and 
partly  from  the  edition  in  the  Complu- 
tensian  polyglott  An exact/oc  nm»/e  of 
the  old  Testament  portion  or  the  precious 
Alexandrian  manuscript  wasprmted  in 
four  vols.,  folio,  1812—1828,  to  harmonise 
with  the  elegant  yac-«imi26  edition  of  the 
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new   TesUtnent    portion,   executed   by 
Woide,  in  1786. 

Of  the  Vatican  manuflcript,  unwanly 
called  by  some  "the  queen  of  manu- 
Bcripts,"  no  fac-timile  edition  has  ever 
yet  been  executed.  The  Vatican  edition, 
printed  at  Rome  in  1586,  sometimes  called 
the  Sixtine  or  Roman  Septuagint,  was 
certainly  based  upon  the  Vatican  manu- 
script, but  is  not  an  exact  copy  of  it  As 
this  manuscript  is  not  only  defective  in 
the  first  forty- six  chapters  of  Genesis, 
together  with  some  of  the  Psalms,  but, 
through  careless  writing,  is  extremely 
faulty  in  many  other  places,  the  Sixtine 
editors  completed  and  amended  their 
edition  from  other  manuscripts. 

Nor  is  the  recent  Roman  edition  of  the 
Septuagint,  edited  by  the  late  Cardinal 
Mai,  and  said  tobe  "  from  the  most  ancient 
Vatican  Codex,"  a  faithful  copy  of  that 
manuscript  It  is  indeed  surprising  that 
this  long-expected  edition,  which  is  ttld 
to  have  cost  the  Cardinal  thirty  years  of 
labour,  printed  in  1838,  in  four  magnifi- 
cent quarto  volumes— the  new  Testament 
forms  the  fifth— and  published  at  Rome  in 
1857,  should  be  executed  in  such  a  very 
careless  and  unsatiafactorr  manner  In- 
deed, the  printers,  instead  of  prinUng  di- 
rectlv  from  the  original  manuscript,  or 
from' a  correct  transcript,  appear  to  have 
printed  from  the  old  Sixtine  edition;  and 
then  Mai  corrected  the  proof  pages  from 
the  Vatican  manuscript,  and  irom  other 
codices,  according  to  his  jud^ent.  Many 
of  the  typographical  errors  m  this  edition 
have  been  corrected,  by  erasing  the 
superfluous  letters,  and  supplying  those 
that  were  deficient  with  a  pen  and  ink, 
and  by  lists  of  erratta;  but  still  errors 
abound,  to  show  in  what  a  slovenly  man- 
ner the  work  has  been  executed.  Mai*s 
edition  contains  some  different  readings 
from  the  Sixtine  edition.  In  Gen.  v.  25, 
the  Sixtine  edition  reads,  "  And  Methu- 
selah lived  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
years,  and  bepat  Lamech."  But  Mai's 
edition  reads  like  the  Alexandrian  codex, 
and  with  the  Hebrew,  «  And  Methuselah 
lived  an  hundred  and  eighty  and  seven 
years,  and  begat  Lamech.'*^  The  Septua- 
gint was  ablv  translated  into  Enelish  by 
Mr,  Thompion,  1808 ;  also  by  Sir  L.  C,  Lee 
Brenton,  1844;  and  still  more  recently 
by  the  Hon,  H,  E,  J,  Howard^  D.D, 
lie  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint in  its  variation  from  the  Hebrew 
— Deut  xxxii.  43  :— 
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"  RttJotoe  ye  heavens  together  with  Hto5«jjl 
let  all  the  angels  (or  tons)  of  God  wonhq* 
Him.  RciJolce  ye  OenUles  with  His  people ; 
and  let  the  children  of  God  be  »tren«thencd  in 
Him ;  for  He  will  aveDge  the  blood  of  Hte  chil- 
dren;  He  will  avenge,  and  repay judgnientjs 
His  advenariea ;  and  those  who  bate  Ulm  will 
He  recompense;  and  the  Lord  will  purge  th« 
land  of  His  people." 

Besides  the  Septuagint,  there  are  several 
other  Greek  versions  of  the  old  Testa- 
ment, made  from  the  Hebrew,  with  tbe 
design  of  being  more  correct  and  pure  m 
Btvle  than  the  Septuagint    Thev  are,  the 
version  of  Aquila,  the  version  of  Theodo- 
tion,  the  version  of  Symmachus,  the  three 
anonymous  versions   in  Origen's  Hex- 
apU,  and  the  version  preserved  in  St. 
Mark's  library  at  Venice.     Those  ver- 
sions, with  the  exception  of  the  last,  were 
executed  in  the  second  and  third  centuries 
of  the   Christian  era.     Concerning  the 
date  of  the  last,  nothing  certoin  is  known ; 
it  has  been  dated  from  the  sixth  to  the 
twelfth  century  by  critics.  There  appears 
to  have  been  also  a  portion  of  a  Greek 
version,  made  from  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch ;  and  another  made  from  the  Latin 
translation  of  Jerome.    Only  fragments 
of  all  these  versions  are  now  known;  they 
have  been  collected  and   published   by 
Mon  tfaucon,  Morin,  Scharfenberg,Bahrdt, 
Ammon,  and  Villoison  ;  but  they  are  too 
scanty  to  be  of  much  critical  value. 

The  Samaritan  Vernon  is  a  translation 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  into  the 
proper  Samaritan  dialect  Tliis  version 
IS  very  ancient;  having  been  made  at 
least  before  the  time  of  Orlgen,  and  not 
improbably  in  the  second  or  third  century. 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  very  literal,  and  close 
to  the  original ;  and  what  is  very  remark- 
able, is  almost  exactly  the  counterpart  of 
the  original  Hebrew-Samaritan  codex, 
as  it  now  exists,  with  all  its  various 
readings,  though  occasionally  pars- 
phrasing  in  the  manner  of  the  Tar- 
gums.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  as  one 
of  the  best  means  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  Samaritan  dialect, 
which  has  so  few  remains,  and  has  been 
so  lonff  extinct  as  a  spoken  language. 

Besides  this  version,  there  ts  aluo  one 
made  by  Abu  Said,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, into  the  Samaritan  Arabic  dialect, 
that  is,  the  Arabic  as  spoken  by  the 
Samaritans.  The  translator  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  talents ;  and  he  has 
often  hit,  in  a  very  happy  manner,  upon 
tbe  best  way  of  expressing  the  real  senti- 
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Sfriae  Venicn^  usually  called 
the  PeMKp^wmpU^  literal,  or  vtrbaly  ia 
Ihm  most  literal  of  all  the  aacieat  transla- 
tioos  of  the  old  Testament.  It  was  ])ro- 
bahlj  the  work  of  a  Syrian  Christian, 
aboat  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
It  vaa  eridently  translated  from  the  ori- 
ginal Hebrew,  with  an  eclectic  ose  of  the 
Gre^  and  more  seldom  of  the  Chaldaic 
TosioD.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of 
the  Syriae  in  its  yariatiOQ  from  the  He- 
brew<— Geo.  xxxvi.  24 : — 

**  Anmh  that  foand  the  waten  In  the  wlldemeM 
Si  he  fed  the  aiMB  of  ISbvm  \Aa  fUtber." 

The  Syriae  Version  of  the  new  Testa- 
ment, also  called  the  Peskito,  appears  to 
have  been  translated  about  the  same 
time,  or  not  long  after,  the  old  Testament. 
It  was  translated  from  the  Greek ;  and 
on  accoont  of  the  elegance  and  fidelity 
with  which  it  has  beoi  ezecoted,  ic  ts 
said  to  be  the  very  best  translation  of 
the  Dew  Testament  among  the  ancient 
Tcrsiooa.  This  justly  celebrated  version 
compriaea  only  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostlo,  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  in- 
duding  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
first  Epistle  of  John,  Peter's  first  Epistle, 
and  the  Epistle  of  James.  The  history 
of  the  woman  taken  in  adulterv;  (John 
viiL  1 — 11 ;)  and  the  celebrated  passage 
in  1  John  t.  7,  are  both  wanting  in  this 
ancient  version.  However,  an  ancient 
Sjriac  version  of  the  second  Epistle  of 
Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  John,  that 
«f  Jnde,  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  narra- 
tive contained  in  John  viii.  1 — 11,  is 
added  to  some  editions  of  the  Peshito. 

The  PhUeaeman  or  Sjfro-Phlhxenian 
VertioUy  derives  its  name  from  Philox- 
enos,  Biahop  of  Hierapplis  in  Syria, 
ASK  488~-ol8.  This  version,  thoug^h 
made  immediately  from  the  Greek,  is 
grcaily  inferior  to  the  Feshito,  both  in 
tbeaecoracy  with  which  it  is  executed, 
and  alao  in  its  style.  This  latter  Syriae 
versiofi  was  revised  in  the  following  cen- 
tary  by  Thomas  of  Harkel ;  hence  it  is 
someCunea  cslled  theHarclean  recension. 
In  this  form  it  has  come  down  to  ns. 
This  veraion,  however,  ia  not  devoid  of 
value  for  critical  purposes. 

Besides  theae  Syriae  versions,  there  are 
frsgacnta  of  a  recenaion  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels diffiering,  in  some  respects,  from  any 
Sfriae  translation  previously  known, 
licsa  vaDerable  remains  were  brought, 
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with  other  manusoript  treasures,  frwn  the 
Kitrian  monasteries  m  Egypt.  They  have 
been  carefully  edited  and  translated  by 
Dr.  Cureton,  and  published  in  1858. 
The  learned  editor  believes  this  version 
to  be  more  ancient  than  even  the  vener« 
able  Peshito.  However,  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  such  coincidences 
of  words  and  rendering  occur  in  the 
Nitrian  or  Curetonian  Syriae,  as  to 
show,  that  the  translator  was  not  either 
ignorant  of^  or  wholly  independent  of 
the  aid  of  the  venerable  Peshito  Gospds. 
The  version  called  Karkaphensian,  i.e. 
muuntainouSj  is  merely  a  recension  of  the 
Peshito  Syriae  version  of  the  old  and  new 
Testaments ;  probably  made  in  the  tenth 
century,  for  the  use  of  the  Jacobite 
Christians. 

The  Arabic  Version  of  B.  Saadias 
Gaon,  who  died  in  a.  d.  942,  covers,  so 
far  as  it  is  known,  the  Pentateuch,  Isaiah, 
and  Job.  It  was  made  from  the  Hebrew ; 
and  contains,  along  with  the  earlier 
tradition,  much  also  which  is  the  result 
of  independent  thought  and  study, 
though  mdeed  often  subtle  and  forced. 
The  vulgar  Arabic  version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, published  bv  Erpenius,  was  trans- 
lated irom  the  Hebrew  by  an  African 
Jew,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Besides 
those,  there  are  other  Arabic  versions  of 
several  books,  as  Genesis^  Joshua,  the 
Rings,  Nehemiah,  Daniel,  and  the 
Psalms,  made  immediately  from  the  He- 
brew. There  are  also  versions  of  the 
Prophets,  Psalms,  Ezra,  the  writings  of 
Solomon,  and  other  books,  made  from  the 
Septuagint',  and  the  books  of  Job,  Chroni- 
cles, Samuel,  Judges,  Ruth,  part  of  Kings, 
two  copies  of  the  Psalms,  and  two  of  uie 
Pentateuch,  made  from  the  Peshito  or 
old  Syriae  version,  either  bv  Jews, 
Samaritans,  or  Christians.  There  are 
many  Arabic  versions  of  the  new  Testa- 
ment, which  are  supposed  to  have  beca 
made  between  the  seventh  and  the 
eleventh  centuries,  some  of  which  were 
made  from  the  Greek  text,  while  others 
have  been  made  from  the  Peshito  Svriac ; 
and  others  again  have  been  revised  by  the 
Merophitic,  and  even  by  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

The  Persic  Version  of  the  Pentateuch 
appears  to  have  been  translated  from  the 
Hebrew,  by  Jacob  Ben  Tawus,  a  Jew, 
probably  m  the  ninth  century.  The 
writings  of  Solomon  were  also  translated 
from  the  Hebrew ;  while  the  two  trans- 
lations of  the  Psalms  have  been  derived 
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from  the  Latin  Yolgftte.  There  are  two 
Persu!  TeraioDt  of  the  foor  CroepeU,  one 
made  from  the  Peshito  Sjriac,  and  the 
other  from  the  Greek. 

The  Ethiopic,  the  two  Eawtian-^ 
Memphitie  and  SahuUe  or  Tftedaio^and 
the  Armenian  versions  of  the  old  Testa- 
ment were  made  from  the  Septoagint; 
the  latter  is  said  to  hare  been  subsequently 
altered  according  to  the  Peshito,  and, 
probably  to  the  Latin.  The  Ethiopic^  the 
Memphtticj  and  the  Thebaic  yersions  of 
the  new  Testament  are  from  the  Greek. 
The  Armmian  was  also  translated  from 
the  Greek,  with  the  oeeasi«maI  introduc- 
tion of  readini^s  from  the  Peshito  Sjrriac. 

The  Vulffote  Vernon  is  the  appella- 
tion usually  given  to  the  common  Latin 
translation  of  the  Scriptures.  After  Chria- 
tianit^  had  extended  itself  in  the  West, 
a  Latin  version  of  the  old  Testament 
was  made  from  the  Septuagint,  and  of  the 
new  from  the  original  Greek.  Thistrmns- 
lation  was  called  Kt^grotoa*  common, 
popular,  and  in  modem  times  is 
often  called  the /Ai/<0  or  Itala,  Several 
fragments  of  this  ancient  version  are  still 
extant  As  Uie  manuscripts  of  this  old 
version  had  become  by  degrees  very 
much  corrupted,  a  revision  was  un- 
dertaken, in  A.  D.  8^,  by  Jerome.  How- 
ever, while  thus  employed  in  the  revision 
of  the  ancient  Vulgaia,  Jerome,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  was  very  re- 
spectable^ ventured  to  commence  also  a 
new  version  of  his  own,  out  of  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew,  which  he  completed 
in  A.  D.  405.  While  engaged  in  this 
work,  he  enjoyed  the  oral  instruction  of 
learned  Jewish  Rabbins  in  Palestine,  and 
availed  himself  of  all  the  former  Greek 
versions,  and  of  the  Hexapla  of  Origen. 
He  also  translated  the  new  Testament 
from  the  original  Greek.  This  version^ 
which  surpasses  all  the  preceding  in  use- 
ftilness,  did  not  at  once  meet  with  the 
anticipated  general  reception ;  neverthe- 
less, it  maintained  itself  along  with  the 
ancient  one ;  and  at  length,  in  the  seventh 
oentury,  supplanted  it  almost  entirely. 
The  Vulgate  was  the  first  book  ever 
printed.  This  noble  book,  usually  called 
the  Maaarine  BiUe,  was  printed  atMents, 
by  Outtenberg,  Schoefler,  and  Fust ;  and 
appears  to  have  been  executed  in  1451^^. 
At  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  1646,  the 
Latin  Vulgate  was  declared  to  be  the  stan- 
dard version  of  the  Romiah  community, 
and  to  ba  of  equal  authority  with  tba  on- 
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ginal  Scriptures.  The  great  value  of  this 
version,  which  among  Protestants  has 
been  underrated  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  so  highly  regarded  by  the  Ro- 
manists, arises  from  its  extreme  antiquity. 
Having  been  made  from  manuscripts 
older  than  most  now  extant,  thia  transia« 
tion  maj  Ikirly  be  considered  aa  equivs*> 
lent  to  a  manuscript  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  copies  of  the  Vulgate  had  become  ex- 
ceedingly odrrui>t;  so  that  even  tho 
Tridentine  Council  did  not  fix  upon  any 
one  edition  aa  the  standard.  Indeed,  the 
Vulgate,  at  present,  consists  of  different 
elements ;  the  Psalms,  and  most  of  the 
Apociyphal  books,  being  from  the  an- 
cient /to/o,  and  the  rest  from  the  latter 
Vuigate,  The  popes,  however,  have  taken 
greatpains  to  obtain  as  correct  a  text  of 
the  Vulgate  as  possible ;  thus,  in  1690, 
under  Sixtus  V.,  appeared  the  Edkio  Six^ 
tina^  which  was  declared  to  bethe  standard 
for  all  future  editions.  But  maLy  errora 
being  discovered  in  it,  even  before  ita 
publication,  which  they  attempted  to  re- 
medv  by  erasing,  pasting  over  the  ikulty 
wor<db  and  the  like ;  the  popea  pnrchaaed 
up  and  destroyed  all  the  copies,  so  far  aa 
possible.  In  'l592,  a  new  standard,  the 
Ediiio  ClemenUna  was  published,  which 
diffiered  much  from  the  Sixtine  edition. 
And  in  the  following  year,  1698,  Clement 
VIII.  prepared  another  edition,  which 
sustained  many  alterations ;  and  this  still 
retains  its  authority.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  of  the  Latin  Vulgate--Job 
xxvi.  5,  6 : — 

**  Behold  the  giants,  and  thoM  who  dwell 
with  them,  groan  ftttm  under  the  waten. 
Hell  Is  naked  beftwe  Him,  and  penUtion  hatU 
no  oonerlng. 

In  addition  to  the  ancient  versions,  the 
student  will  find  it  occasionally  to  hia 
advantage  to  consult  the  Apeeryphai 
books,  as  they  not  only  give  the  peculiar 
views  of  the  writers,  but  are  frequently 
useful  in  the  explanation  of  words  and 
phrases  in  the  languages  in  which  they 
were  written.  Most  of  the  Apocryphal 
books,  though  bv  unknown  authors,  are 
very  ancient;  but  they  were  not  ad- 
mitted by  the  Jews  into  the  canon  of  the 
old  Testament,  either  beeauae  they  had 
no  Hebrew  original —being  written  after 
the  Hebrew  canon  waacompleted--or  be- 
cause they  were  regarded  as  not  Divinely 
inspired.  The  most  important  of  the  old 
Testament  Apocryphal  books  stand  in 
the  Septuagint  and  in  the  Latin  Vnlgata 
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;  others  stand  At  the  elose  of 
No  part  of  the  Apocrypha 
isqpoMd,  or  eren  alluded  to,  Id  the  new 
Tastaaant,  nor  io  the  works  of  Philo  or 
Joasphss.  Beaide^^thosei  several  other  an- 
deat  books  and  fragmeots,  whtchhave  been 
desarvedlj  rdected  from  the  sacred  canon, 
wveeolleeted  and  piibUshed  by  FaMim^ 
m  kS»  ^*  Codex  Paeodepigraphns  Yeteris 
TestMMOti,"  2  vob  6ro.,  1741.  Mr. 
Whiscen,  in  his  ^  Collectioa  of  Authentic 
Beeorda,"  2  vob^  1727--«,  has  published 
several  of  these  ancient  fia^ents.  Dr. 
Itfvenee  pobliahed  the  Ethiopic  versions 
of  the  booka  of  Enoch,  the  Ascension  of 
Isatoh,  and  the  first  book  of  Ezra,  Those 
ipQcrrphal  prodnetions,  aacribed  to  Christ 
snd  Hia  diaciplca,  were  written  long 
after  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  are 
mostly  of  a  legendary  character.  A  list 
of  them  mn^be  seenm  TokauTs  ^*Amyn- 
for,**  1699.  Most  of  these  spurious  frag- 
meota  were  collected  and  published  by 
Fdridug^  in  hb  ^  Codex  Apocryphus 
NoTiTcstamenti,*'8  ▼ols.8vo.,  1719—43. 
Thsa  work,  with  additions  by  Thilo  and 
others,  was  repnbl'tshed  by  Dr.  Giles,  Lon- 
dSA,  18^3.  Eogljah  translations  of  some 
of  these  early  forgeries  will  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Jones,  Lardner,  Whiston,  Cot- 
ton, and  Laurence. 

It  aaay  be  proper  to  name  here  also 
the   work    of    Flavins    Josephus,    the 
Jewish  historian,  aa  his  writings  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  £Msts  of  Scripture. 
He  wna  bom  at  Jerusalem.  a.d.  87.    His 
*^  History  of  the  Jewish  War  "  was  writ- 
tea  ori{{inaIlr  in  Hebrew,  but  afterwards 
into   Greek.      His  "Jewish 
"is   likewise  an  excellent 
work.      It  contains  the  history  of  the 
Jews  from  the  earliest  times  tilTnear  the 
«Bdof  the  reign  of  Nero.    His  two  books 
en  tbe  Antiquity  of  the  Jewish  People 
ooniain    valaabK   extracts   from  more 
lacienft  historians.     Obcrthnr's  edition, 
8  vola.  9vo.,  1781—5,  is  valuable.    The 
£nglisb  translation  by  Whiston  is  toler- 
sbla.    £nt  the  '^  History  of  the  Jewbh 
War,*"  mnsUted  by  the  Ute  Dr.  Trail, 
2  volSb,  is  indispensable.    To  these  may 
be  added  the  writings  of  Philo,  the  learned 
Jew.    He  was  born  some  years  before 
Christ,  m  Alexandria.     He  waa  popular 
in  the  re%n  of  the  Emperor  Caligula. 
He  waa  n  man  of  great  learning  and  in- 
daatry,  and  wall  acquainted  with  Greek 
piukaophy  and  literature.    Though  he 
ma  not  aaliafiad  with  the  literal  aeoae  of 
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the  Mosaic  law,  and  mingled  Platonic 
do^as  with  the  Scriptures,  yet  his 
writings  are  useful  for  those  who  would 
learn  Uie  style  of  philosophy  at  that  time 
in  Alexandria. 

We  may  also  notice  here  the  Tai- 
mud  ^doctrine,  a  work  containing  an 
enormous  collection  of  traditions,  illus- 
trative of  Jewish  laws  and  ussges.  It 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  Mishnassaecond 
law,  and  the  G^iutin  i  completion  or  doc- 
trine. The  Misbna,  which  consists  of 
six  parts,  is  a  collection  of  the  traditions 
of  the  Jews,  or  their  oral  law.  compiled 
by  Babbi  Judah,  snmamed  the  nobf^  about 
A*.  D.  150.  Of  the  Gemara,  there  are  two 
sorts;  the  one  is  called  the  Jeru$alem 
TtUmud,  which  Rabbi  Jochanan  collected 
together,  about  a.  d.  230 ;  the  other  is 
caUed  tbe  Babtfhnian  TeUmud,  which  was 
begun  by  Kabbi  Aie,  a.  d.  867,  and  fin- 
ish by  Avina,  about  a.  d.  500.  The  for- 
mer was  written  for  the  use  of  the  Jerusa- 
lem Jews ;  the  latter  for  those  in  Babylon 
and  other  parts,  and  is  most  esteemed. 
The  Talmud  contains  the  disputations  and 
decisions  of  the  Jewish  doctors  upon  the 
Mishna. 

We  have  now  passed,  in  review,  the 
main  branches  of  study,  which  constitute 
the  department  of  Biblical  Literature, 
and  furnish  the  sources  and  materials 
from,  and  with  which,  the  interpreter  ia 
to  illustrate  the  oracles  of  Grod.  A  due 
acquaintance  with  all  these  may  be  said 
to  compose  his  objwtivt  qualifications; 
being  such  aa  are  drawn  from  without 
himself.  As  to  what  relates  to  the  inner 
man,  tbe  disposition  of  the  mind,  which 
we  may  term  his  subfecHve  preparation, 
aa  Dr.  Robinson  has  well  observed,  ^  all 
aids  and  qualifications  will  be  in  vain  to 
the  interpreter,  without  the  spirit  of 
pra^OT,  and  of  humble  reliance  on  the 
Divine  assistance.  Without  this  spirit, 
the  human  heart  and  human  mind  are  of 
themselves  prone  to  wander  from  the 
truth  in  Divine  things,  and  to  set  up 
human  judgment  and  human  authority 
above  the  revealed  wiU  of  the  Most  Hig^. 
The  ancient  Jews  clung  to  the  letter  of 
their  law,  which  they  understood  better 
than  we;  but  they  fieiiled  to  imbibe  its 
tpirU,  So  the  interpreter  of  Scripture, 
who  rests  merely  on  the  support  of 
human  learning,  will  abide  in  the  letter, 
while  the  spirit  must  ever  remain  beyond 
his  comprehension.  *■  The  natural  man,' 
Bays  Paul,  ^receiveth  not  the  things  of 
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the  Spirit  of  God ;  for  Umj  are  foolish- 
neu  to  him ;  neither  can  he  know  thenif 
seeing  they  are  spiritually  disoemed :  hot 
he  that  is  Bpiritnal,  jadgeth  all  things.* 
The  truth  here  propounded  by  the  Apostle, 
applies  to  the  interpreter  as  well  as  to 
the  hearer  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  unless 
he  can  stand  the  trial,  even  ^  though  he 
might  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and 
of  angels ;  though  he  might  have  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  and  understand  all  myste- 
ries, and  all  knowledge ;  yet  without  the 
spirit  of  lore,  he  would  be  nothing,'  and 
his  teaching  become  only  as  *  sounding 
brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.'  It  may  fa« 
asked,  why  this  spiritual  frame  of  mind 
should  be  necessary  for  the  mterpretation 
of  the  Bible,  more  than  of  any  other 
book  ?  We  may  reply :  Because  it  is  the 
main  object  of  the  Bible  to  describe  and 
to  inculcate  just  this  spirit  and  this  spi- 
ritual frame ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  inter- 
preter do  not  possess  it;  if  he  do  not  know 
It  in  his  own  heart  and  experience^  how 
can  he  appreciate  and  explain  it,  as  it  lies 
upon  the  pages  of  Scripture  ?  How  can 
he,  who  has  no  ear  nor  soul  for  music,  sit 
in  judgment  upon  the  thrilling  produc- 
tions of  the  migbtv  masters  of  harmony  ? 
How  can  he  who  has  no  taste  nor  talent 
for  mathematical  science,  soar  with  New- 
ton and  Laplace  through  the  regions  of 
unlimited  space,  and  trace  out,  with  them, 
the  laws  that  bind  together  the  remotest 
worlds,  as  they  float  in  the  realms  of 
ether?  Just  so,  Hhe  natural  man  re- 
oeiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him/  He 
that  would  discern  and  teach  the  things 
of  God,  must  himself  be  taught  from  on 
high." 

SKcnox  vi. 

Amfflo-Saxan  Vertumt — TTke  severtdEarijf 
English  Fernoiw. 

By  whom  Christianity  was  first  intro- 
duced to  the  shores  of  Britain,  historical 
research  has  not  been  able  satisfactorily 
to  discover.  Whether  the  knowledge  of 
the  "  common  salvation  "  was  brought  to 
our  island-home  by  an  Apostle,  or  by 
some  other  missionary,  or,  as  some  think. 
by  Christian  merchants  from  the  ports  of 
Asia  Minor,  or  even  by  Greek  soldiers  in 
the  Imperial  armies,  who  had  embraced 
the  Christian  faith  in  the  East,  so  much, 
however,  is  certain,  that  it  was  not  re- 
ceived from  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
The  early  British  churches  were  all  formed 
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after  the  Eastern  type,  and  not  after  the 
Western,  whose  centre  was  in  that  Im- 
perial Rome  whose  yoke  the  Britons 
detested.  Hence,  at  an  early  period,  at 
least  portions  of  the  new'  Testament 
would  be  circulated  in  Latin,  the  Ian* 
guege  of  the  conquerors,  and  not  impro- 
bably  in  Greek,  amone  the  troops  drafted 
from  the  East ;  and  these,  judging  frooa 
the  aggressive  nature  of  Chrisbantty, 
would  speedily  find  their  way  among  the 
infiint  churches  in  the  vernacular  lan- 
guages of  the  British  islands.  Bren 
Ghrysostom  affirms,  **Thou|^  thou  visit- 
est  the  ocean  and  these  British  islands, 
though  thou  sailest  to  the  Euxine  ses, 
and  travellest  to  the  southern  regions, 
thou  Shalt  hear  all  men,  ever^rwhm, 
reasoning  out  of  the  Scriptures,  with 
another  voice  indeed,  but  not  with  another 
faith,  with  a  different  tongue,  but  with  an 
according  mind."  And  what  the  vener- 
able Bede  says  of  his  own  time,  respectini; 
Britain,  will  be  true  of  ages  before  his  time : 
"  That  in  the  language  of  five  natioaa,  it 
searched  out  and  acknowledged  one  sod 
the  same  acquaintance  with  the  highest 
truth  and  with  real  snblimity ;  to  wit,  of 
the  Angles,  the  Britons,  the  Soots,  the 
Ficts,  and  the  Latins."  Undoubtedly,  in 
the  Upse  of  ages,  and  from  the  ravages  of 
war,  the  most  ancient  vernacular  versions 
have  perished ;  while  the  oldest  fra^menta 
that  remain  are  in  the  language  of  their 
Saxon  conquerors.  Even  under  the  Dan  iah 
kings,  all  laws  and  edicts  were  p»romiil- 
gated  in  Anglo-Saxon;  and  this  lan- 
guage continued  to  be  used  till  the  time 
of  ue  Norman  conquest,  when  it  was 
superseded  by  the  Anglo-Noroian  and 
the  old  English. 

Though  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestera 
early  possessed  translations,  chiefly  from 
the  Latin,  of  at  least  portions  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  first  attempt  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  is  the  rude  but  in- 
teresting poem  ascribed  to  Cadmon^  s 
monk  of  Whitby,  in  the  seventh  century. 
This  work,  which  contains  the  leading 
events  of  old  Testament  history,  renders 
several  passages  with  tolerable  fidelity ; 
but  the  epic  and  legendary  character  of 
the  composition  preclude  it  from  being 
ranked  among  the  versions  of  Holy 
Writ.  This  work  was  succeeded  in  the 
following  centurv  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Psalter,  said  to  have  been  translated  by 
AUheim^  bishop  of  Sherborn,  who  died  in 
709;  the  first  nfty  Psalms  are  in  proae^ 
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ihv  oiltori  in  Tvrae.  Aboat  the  ume 
ftntnl,  OvthlaCtthb  firat Saxon  anchorite, 
»  rqxnted  to  have  translated  the  Psalms. 
The  next  labourer  in  the  field  was  the 
Veon^ble  Beda,  who  turned  the  Apostles* 
cned  ami  the  Lord's  prayer  into  Anglo- 
SncoB.  He  also  translated  the  Gospel  of 
Jete,  and  oompleted  it  just  as  death  put 
sa  cad  to  his  learned  laboors,  in  the 
aMoastcry  oi  Jarrovr,  mi  the  sooth  bank 
of  the  lyse,  jl^ik  7B6.  The  close  of  the 
max  cantary  probablr  produced  the 
ccMmted  iMtrkam  Book^  containing  the 
fear  Gospdfl  in  Anglo-Saxon,  written 
iKiwaai  the  lines  of  an  earlier  Latin  copy, 
hvAldred,  a  priest  The  following  is  the 
Lord's  prayer  from  this  yetsion — llatt. 


I  tini  artfa  In  heoftuun  jdc  gehalgnd 
tMa :  to  cyneth  ric  thin ;  sic  wlllo  thin 
Inhnoftie  &  In  eortho;  hlaf  gseane  ofer 
iriF'Uic  tel  OS  todaeg :  &  ft>rg«f  as  lejlda  luna 
was  me  fltavseofon  seyldgum  usain :  and  ne 
laiad  asQi  In  eostunge  uh  gefrignslch  from 
yflft,- 

The  Boahworth  Gloss,  having  the 
Anglo-Saxon  word  placed  over  the  cor- 
feaponding  Latin,  was  pobably  executed 
aboot  the  same  period,  by  (houn,  aided 
by  FavBisa,  a  priest  at  Uarewood.  About 
thi»  time,  Aljfrtd  the  Great  set  at  the 
head  of  his  laws  an  Anglo-Saxon  trans- 
lation of  the  Ten  Commandments,  with 
saeh  of  the  Mosaic  injunctions  from  the 
xxiL  and  zxiii.  chapters  of  Exodus 
moat  to  his  purpose.  He  is  also 
■aid  to  have  entered  upon  a  translation  of 
tbe  Ptoalnu,  whicb  he  did  not  live  to 
fiaisb.  Next  in  order  come  some  frag- 
BWttts  of  an  imperfect  interlinary  version 
of  tbe  Book  of  Froverbs.  Similar 
glosses  were  made  on  the  Psalter ;  also, 
oa  the  CsntidflB  of  the  chnrchj  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  other  portions  of  Scripture. 
bx  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century, 
the  monk  ^Uirie  translated — omitting 
somepartsaDd  greatly  abridging  others — 
tbe  Pentateoch,  Joshua,  Judges,  a  por- 
tion of  tbe  Books  of  Kings,  Esther,  Job, 
Jndith,  and  the  Haocabees.  He  also  drew 
ap,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  a  brief  account  of 
the  hooka  Si  the  old  and  new  Testaments ; 
and,  by  tbe  texts  and  quotations  used  in 
his  boinihes,  beoontributed  greatly  to  the 
knowledge  of  tbe  Scriptures.  A  third 
Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, of  whidi  there  are  two  copies, 
and  a  few  eopies  of  tbe  Psalms,  appear  to 
have  been  executed  at  a  later  period,  pro- 
baUv  bnt  a  little  before  the  time  of  the 


Norman  Conquest.  With  these,  the 
series  of  Anglo-Saxon  translations  of 
parts  of  Scripture  would  seem  to  end; 
though  it  is  not  improbable  that  other 
portions  of  Scripture  were  translated 
which  have  not  come  down  to  us. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
torv  the  langna^  of  Ctedraon  and  Bede 
had  undergone  important  changes,  pro- 
babW  through  the  influence  or  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  his  Norman  associates, 
among  whom  he  had  been  educated.  At 
the  period  of  the  Conouest,  a.d.  1066, 
the  Norman  b^^  rapid!}'  to  revolution- 
ise tlie  old  Anglo-Saxon  language.  Soon 
after  this  period,  a  version  of  the  Gospels 
appears  to  have  been  made,  of  which  there 
are  three  copies ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  they  are  to  be  sssigned 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Anglo-Norman 
class  of  literarv  remains.  Ben)re  the  year 
1200  the  Anglo-Normans  had  translated 
into  their  own  dialect  in  prose,  •  the 
Psalter  and  Canticles  of  the  church;  and 
towards  the  middle  of  the  following  cen- 
tury appear  to  have  possessed  not  only  a 
history  of  the  old  Testament  in  verse,*  as 
far  as  the  end  of  the  books  of  Kings,  but 
also,  it  is  supposed,  a  prose  version  of  a 
great  part  of  the  Bible*  Nevertheless, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  versions  and  glosses  of 
the  Gospels  and  other  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture remained  long  after  in  partial  use. 

The  earliest  essays  of  Biblical  transla- 
tion assumed  in  early  English,  as  in  most 
other  languages,  a 'poetical  form,  llie 
OrmWtfm,  written  perhaps  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  a 
paraphrase  in  verse  of  the  narrative  of  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The 
Biblical  poem  called  ^^  Soulhele"  was  pro- 
bably written  about  the  same  period.  To 
a  later  period  of  the  same  century  belongs 
the  poem  reciting  the  principal  events  m 
the  books  of  Genesis  and  ^odus.  Ap- 
parently coeval  with  this  is  the  metrical 
version,  from  the  Latin,  of  the  whole  book 
of  Psalms.  In  some  manuscripts  a  ver- 
sion is  found  partly  similar,  but  with 
amendments  and  revisions,  probably  the 
partial  adaptation  of  the  same  version  to 
a  more  modern  diction  and  orthography. 
The  100th  Psalm  is  here  given  as  a  speci- 
men of  this  ancient  English  version: — 
«*  Mlrthes  to  Ood  al  erthe  tliat  es 

Servos  to  lonerd  In  fiilnes. 

In  go  ytae  al  In  his  siht. 

In  gladness  that  Is  so  briht. 

Whites  that  louerd  god  Is  he  thu. 

He  OS  made  and  oar  self  aobt  us. 
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nia  Mke  and  sbep  of  Iil«  fode : 

In  goa  his  yhates  Uut  are  godo ; 

In  schrUt  hla  wwches  bellve. 

In  jrmpnes  to  him  yhe  schrive. 

Berybo"  bl*  name  for  loaerde  Is  hcnde. 

In  all  bis  mard  do  In  strende  and  Ktrande.** 

The  earliest  yeraion  in  English  prose 
of  any  entire  book  of  Scripture  is  the 
book  of  Psalms,  translated  by  William  de 
ficborbam,  Ticar  of  Chart  Sutton,  in 
Kent.  The  translation  is  f^erally  fkith- 
ftd  and  literal.  The  following;  is  a  speci- 
men of  this  version — Ps.  xxiii.  1—6: — 

**  Our  Lord  gouemetb  me  and  notbyn^  shal 
deflUlen  to  me ;  In  tbe  atede  of  pasture  be  sett 
me  ther.  He  norissed  me  vp  water  fyilynge ; 
be  tamed  my  soule  Ihun  the  fendo.  He  lad  me 
▼p  the  bristijets  of  rlytfblnes ;  for  bis  name. 
For  yif  that  Icb  bane  gon  amiddes  of  tbe  sba- 
dowe  of  detb.  T  sbal  nouyt  doatcn  inels,  ftnr 
tbOQ  art  wytb  me.  Thy  diacipUnn  and  tbyn 
amendyng ;  confbrted  me.  Thon  madest  radl 
grace  In  my  sight ;  oyayns  hem  that  tniblen 
me.  Thou  makest  fktt  myn  beaed  wytb  mercy ; 
and  my  diynke  makand  dmnken  ys  fhl  clere. 
And  thy  mercl  sbal  Iblwen  me ;  alle  dales  of 
ml  llf.  And  that  icb  woomie  in  tbe  bona  of 
our  Lord;  inlengtbeofdalea.'* 

Schoram's  version  of  the  Psalms  could 
scarcely  have  been  completed,  when  an- 
other was  undertaken  by  Richard  RoUe, 
chantry  priect  at  Hampole,  near  Doncas- 
ter,  who  died  1349.  Of  this  work  of  Rolle, 
to  which  be  subjoined  a  commentary, 
there  were  copies  which  differed  from  each 
other,  showing  that  the  original  must 
have  been  altered  to  some  extent.  The 
following  ia  a  specimen  of  thia  version — 
Pa,  Ixxix.  1—6  :— 

**  Ood,  gens  come  in  tbln  bcrltaga ;  tbel  filed 
tbl  holy  tempuU  tbei  sette  Jerusalem  in  kepyng 
of  appals.  Tbei  sette  tbe  dyande  bodyea  of 
tbl  seruaunts  mete  to  tbe  (bwles  of  tbe  lyft ; 
llescbe  of  tbl  halowps  to  bestis  of  ertbe.  Tbei 
aptUe  bore  blode  as  watlr  In  vmgong  of  Jero- 
aalem ;  and  none  waa  fbr  to  gnme,  bade  we  are 
rqaiofe  to  onre  negbbon ;  skomynge  and  hetb- 
Ing  to  alle  tliat  In  oure  vmgong  are.  Howe 
longe,  Lord,  shalt  thou  be  wrothe  In  ende ; 
k^odelt  shal  be  tbl  luf  as  Are.  Helde,  or  het, 
tbl  wratbe  In  gens  that  thee  not  knew ;  and 
In  kyngdoms  that  tbl  nome  Incalde  not." 

All  these  versions  were  made  from  the 
Latin;  and  some  of  the  venerable  reUca 
ttill  exist  in  manuscript,  in  the  public 
libraries  of  the  kingdom.  A  few  or  them 
have  been  printed  as  objects  of  literary 
cariosity. 

Hitherto,  notwithstanding  the  nume- 
rous fragmentary  portions,  no  complete 
copy  of  the  Scriptures,  either  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  in  Eiiglish,  waa  known  to  be 
in  existence.  The  assertion  of  Sir  Thos. 
Hore«  that  ^^  both  the  old  and  new  Tes- 
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tameots  had  been  translated  into  English 
lone  before  the  days  of  WycUffe,**  has  never 
^  oeen  proved  to  be  correct.  It  was  not 
till  about  the  year  1362,  that  our  language 
was  enriched  with  a  complete  copy  of  tne 
Scriptures,  by  the  bands  of  Wycliffe  and 
his  coadjutors,  not  improbably  with  the 
aid  of  other  fragmentary  portions  then 
existing.  Thia  translauon  was  made 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  collated  with 
other  old  copies.  For  several  ceotariea, 
there  had  occasionally  been  found,  in 
England,  some  scholars  acquainted  with 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages;  and, 
though  Wydiffe  occasionally  introdnoes 
Greek  words  in  some  of  his  writings,  yet 
it  seems  scarcely  probable  that  the  know- 
ledge of  Greek  possessed  by  him  was  at 
all  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  translate 
from  that  language.  Hence,  if  tbe  Bible 
must  be  translate  at  all,  it  must  be  from 
the  Latin.  It  belonged  to  a  later  mnd 
more  critical  age  to  use  the  originals  in 
forming  vernacular  versions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  translation  of  the  new  Testament 
was  probsbly  the  work  of  Wycliffe  him- 
uiiL  During  its  progress,  tbe  old  Testa- 
ment was  taken  m  luuid  by  one  of  Wy- 
difie's  coac^utors;  and,  from  a  note 
written  in  one  maauaoript,  at  the  end  of 
a  portion  of  the  book  of  Baruch,  the  trans- 
lation is  assigned  to  Nicholas  de  Here- 
ford. Not  unlikely  the  cause  of  this 
manuscript,  and  also  of  snother  which  is 
probably  a  copy,  suddenly  breaking  off 
m  the  book  of  Baruch,  was  the  summons 
which  Hereford  received  to  sppear  before 
the  Synod  in  1382.  The  translation  was 
evidently  completed  by  a  different  hand, 
not  improbably  by  WjxUffe  himself.  How- 
ever tnis  may  be,  he  was  the  individual 
through  whose  energy  the  earliest  trans- 
lation of  the  whole  Bible  in  the  English 
language  had  been  carried  on  and  exe- 
cuted. Many  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
translation  are  to  be  attributed  to  tbe 
phraseology  of  the  time  in  which  Wv- 
cUffe  lived ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in 
bis  version  of  the  ScripturM,  he  write.^ 
far  more  intelligible  English  than  i» 
found  in  his  original  works ;  the  dignity 
of  the  book  which  he  translated  seems  to 
have  imparted  an  excellenoeof  expression 
to  the  version  itselfl  Ko  part  of  the  ge- 
nuine version  of  WyclLffi^was  printed,  ex- 
cepting the  Song  of  Solomon,  by  Dr.  A. 
Clarke,  in  his  Comroentarv,  until  1848, 
when  Mr.  U  Wilson  published  the  nev 
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.^  in  a  beautiful  Gothic  letter 

<pino  Tolome.  More  recently,  the  en- 
tm  Bible,  accompanied  with  Ponrey's 
lemioo,  has  been  published.  The  foU 
levins  ia  a  specimen  of  WycIiffe*B  trans- 
IiiijOB<--G<ii.  iiL  7, 8 ;  Luke  TiiL  31 — 33  :* 

"^  And  the  ciaen  of  both  being  openyd ;  and 
vteoxte  tbel  knewen  bem  lilf  to  be  nakld, 
ttei  aoweden  to  gidre  l«eii«i  of  a  Hge  tree,  and 
Baden  bens  farecbb.  And  whanne  tbei  hcrden 
tta  T«7Ti  of  tbe  LonI  Ood  goynge  In  paradls  at 
lae  alQrnjng  after  myd  dai,  Adam  hid  hjm 
aad  bla  -n^tto  the  Ace  of  tbe  Lord  Ood  In  the 
iBjddel  of  the  tree  of  paiadis." 

"  And  tfaci  prelden  him,  that  be  Khalde  not 
ftoade  besn,  that  the!  schuiden  go  bi  to  the 
cflse.     Foraotbe  a  flok  of  manye  hoggla 

I  there  teaewynga  In  an  hil,  and  tbel  prefeden 
hhtt,  that  he  acholde  mflkv  hem  to  eotre  hi  to 
hea.  And  he  tnUHde  hem.  Therefore  ftedia 
v«3it«a  oat  fro  the  man,  and  entride  In  to 
boRii ;  and  with  bjre  the  floe  wente  hedllnge 
fell  to  th^  lake  of  water,  and  was  gtrangUd.** 

As  Wydiffe's  translation  was  com- 
f>kted  in  a  oomparatiTely  short  space  of 
thy,  and  neoessarily  possessed  blemishes 
niridant  to  a  first  edition^  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  a  revised  version  was  con- 
templated even  in  the  lifetime  of  Wjcliffe 
hhnedl  Accordingly,  abont  the  year 
13S8,  not  more  than  fonr  years  after  the 
death  of  Wycliffe,  the  revision  was  ac- 
complished, but  with  few  substantial 
diilcrenoes  of  interpretation,  by  Purvey, 
wlm  bad  been  Wyclifie's  curate,  and 
ifts  his  death,  became  the  leader  of  the 
LoUard  par^.  Purvey's  revision  roi- 
dered  the  Tenrion  more  correct,  intelli- 
gible, and  popular;  and  caused  the 
earlier  translation  to  fiJl  into  disuse. 
Cooks  of  this  revision  were  rapidly 
maltipUed;  even  now,  more  than  one 
handred  and  fifty  copies  of  tbe  whole  or 
port  of  Purver^'s  Bible  are  in  existence. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  Purvev's 
Tcrsion  —  GeD.  iiL  7,  8:  Luke  vili. 
31-33:— 

**  And  the  Izea  of  bothe  woten  opened ;  and 
whaaae  tbd  kaewen  that  thel  weren  nakid, 
^eJaewtden  the  leenes  of  a  flge  tre,  and  maden 
bcechle  to  hem  atlf.  And  whanne  thel  herden 
the  T4i  of  the  I/»rd  Ood  gaynge  in  pazadUs  at 
the  wynd  after  myd-dal,  Adam  and  his  wlJf 
hUdoo  hem  tto  the  fhoe  of  the  Lord  Ocd  hi  the 
middli  of  the  tie  of  parad^js.** 

"  And  tbcf  preiden  hym,  that  he  schuMe  not 
conuumde  hem,  that  thet  achulden  go  in  to 
belle.  And  there  was  a  flok  of  many  swyne 
lcMw>Bire  fai  an  hil,  and  tbd  prelden  hym, 
that  be  schalde  ralAne  hem  to  entre  Into  hem. 
Aad  he  floUHde  bem.  And  m  the  denells 
w«aten  out  fro  the  man,  and  entriden  In  to  the 
fwrnt ;  and  with  a  biire  the  flok  went  heod- 
IjB^  tn  to  the  pool,  and  was  drenchld." 
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Notwithstanding^  tbe  prohibitory  con- 
stitutions of  Archbishop  Arundel,  in  1403, 
and  the  high  price  of  manuscripts,  both 
versions  were  extensively  multiplied ;  they 
contributed  largely  to  the  religious  know- 
ledge which  prevailed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reformation,  and  probably 
hastened  that  event.  In  the  year  1420, 
the  price  of  one  of  Wycliffe's  Testaments 
was  not  less  than  /bur  marks  smdjoriy 
pence,  or  £2  IBs.  8d.,  equal  to  ^645  6s.  8d. 
now,  taking  sixteen  as  the  multiple  for 
bringing  down  the  money  of  that  time  to 
our  standard.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  the  revised  version  by  Purvey  has 
been  taken  until  recently  for  Wycliffe's 
own  translation,  and  as  such,  the  new  Tes- 
tament portion  was  published  by  Lewis, 
1731 ;  bv  Baber,  1810 ;  and  again  by  Bag- 
ster,  in  his  English  Hexapla.  It  is,  how- 
ever, now  known  that  the  most  ancient  ver- 
sion is  Wycliffe's.  and  the  revised  or  more 
modem  one  is  by  Purvey.  These  two 
earliest  English  versions  of  the  entire 
Bible  by  Wycliffe  and  Purvey,  were  print- 
ed, column  by  colunm  on  the  same  psge, 
with  various  readings  from  the  several 
manuscripts,  in  four  splendid  quarto  vo- 
lumes, under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  J.  For- 
shall  and  Sir  F.  Madden,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  1850. 

The  period  between  the  time  of  Wycliffe 
and  Tyndale  was  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary in  the  history  of  human  pro- 
gress. The  circulation  of  Wycl&e's 
version,  and  that  of  his  reviser.  Purvey, 
in  manuscript^  was  the  sowing  of  seed 
destined  to  yield  a  mighty  harvest.  The 
downfall  of  the  Eastern  empire  in  1458, 
contributed  to  the  revival  of  learning, 
hy  scattering  learned  Greeks,  who  car- 
ried with  them  manuscript  treasures  from 
Constantinople.  And  the  printing-press, 
a  new  power,  capable  of  multiplying  the 
resources  of  the  inquirer  to  an  indefinite 
extent,  contributed  immensely  to  revolu- 
tionize society  throughout  Europe.  In 
several  phices  on  the  U)ntinent  the  Scrip- 
tures were  printed,  not  only  in  Latin,  but 
in  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek ;  thus 
providentially  preparing  for  setting  forth 
the  Inspired  Oracles  in  tlie  vernacular 
tongues.  In  England,  however,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  press  was  slow.  In  vam  do 
we  look  over  the  list  of  works  by  Caxton, 
the  father  of  the  press  in  this  country, 
for  a  copv  of  any  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  earliest  attempt  at  giving 
forth  any  portion  of  the  Scriptures  in 
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cquallv  well  known  br  the  name  of  Ger- 
man or  Dutcli  doctrines.  In  the  new 
title  inserted  the  following  year,  these 
terms  were  left  out.  Coverdale  certaialy 
did  not  follow  the  Latin,  nor  even  Luther's 
yersion ;  but  he  no  doubt  ayailed  himself 
of  all  the  different  means  of  assistance 
within  his  power.  This  Bible  was  re- 
print^ with  some  amendments  at  Zarich, 
m  1587,  wiJth  a  London  title-page,  and  was 
then  allowed  by  the  king  to  ^^go  abroad 
among  the  people,'*  but  without  any  regal 
imprimatar  or  license.  The  following  is 
a  specimen  of  Coyerdale*s  translation — 

Ps.  xc  (xci.)  4,  5  :— 

"  He  sh&l  coacr  the  mder  hij  wA-ngos,  that 
thou  maycst  )j«  safe  vnder  his  fethen:  his 
faithfulnesse  and  trueth  shal  be  thy  shylde 
and  bicklcr.  So  yt  Uiou  shalt  not  nedo  to  be 
afraycd  for  cny  buflrpcs  by  night,  ner  for  arowc 
that  flyeth  by  d«y^." 

In  the  year  1537,  the  translations  of 
Tyndale  were  published  in  a  collected 
form,  under  the  cognomen  of  "Thomas 
Matthew."    The  editing  of  this  Bible  was 
really  the  work  of  the  martyr  Rogers, 
an  individual  intimately  connected  with 
the  publication  and  revision  of  the  Bible 
in  English.     To  this  edition  was  pre- 
fixed,   An   Exhortation    to    the   Study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  beneath  which 
Stand  J.  K.  the  initials  of  his  name.    In 
the  execution  of  this  work,  Rogers  Imd 
the   whole    of    Tyndale's    translations, 
whether  imprint  or  manuscript,  before 
him.    The  <»ld  TosUment  is  a  reprint  of 
•JVndalcs  Pentateuch,  the  remainder  as 
far  as  the  second  Iwok  of  Chronicles,  was 
copi<?d     from     Tyndale's    manuscripts, 
which  were  undoubtedly  in  liogers'  safe 
keeping.    The  new  Testament  was  Tyn- 
dale's of  1534.    This  Bible  has  the  cha- 
racter of  Tifndafe'g  labours  so  stamped 
upon  it,  as  clearly  to  show  that  at  lenst 
two-thirds  of  the  translation  was  his  work : 
the  remainder  is  the  work  of  Rogers,  who 
was  probably  aide<l  by  Covordale's  sheets. 
At  the   end'  of  the  old  Testament,  the 
letters    w.    T.    are     printed    in    very 
large  text  capitals  curiously  flourished. 
This  Bible  was  probably  printod  at  Lubec ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  ac- 
ttmlly    in    the  press,    under    the  joint 
labours  of  Tyndale  and  I^>g€r8,  at  the 
tinieof  Tj'ndale's  arrr-st  and  martyrdom. 
Much  credit  is  due  to  Kogers— -who  prol>- 
ably  resided  at  the  placp  of  printing— as  the 
careful  editor  of  this  Bible :  he  was  evi- 
'•ntly  a  line  scholar,  and  ho  seems  to 
-e  acted  both  as  desiring  to  give  hb 
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countrymen  a  Bible  as  correct  as  possi- 
ble, and  likewise  to  perpetuate  the  labours 
of  Tyndale,  his  friend  and  instructor  in 
the  truth  of  the  gospel.    Thb  Bible  was 
translated  by  the  first  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  English  scholars,  and  thorough  Ger- 
mans known  among  the  several  early 
translators ;  and  is  executed  most  in  con- 
formity to  the  views  of  the  latest  and 
best  Biblical  critics.  This  revision,  which 
is    frequently    but    not    inaptly    called 
"Tyndale's  Bible,"  appeared  w;th   the 
then  much  coveted  words,   "Set  forth 
with  the  king's  most  gracious  license;" 
hence  it  was  the  first  properly  authorised 
edition  of  the  English  Bible.    This  Bible, 
at  least  part  of  it,  appears  to  have  been 
printed  at  the  expense  of  Richard  Grafton 
and  his  partner,  Edward  Whitchurch — 
who  afterwards  married  the  widow  of  Arch- 
bishop Cranmcr, — who  about  the  same 
period  became  printers  themselves,  as  their 
initials  appear  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pro- 
phets, where,  perhaps,  the  part  of  the  ex- 
pense which  they  defrayed  commenced* 
And  "Thomas  Matthew"  may  actually 
have  been  the  person  at  whose  cost  the  pre- 
ceding portion  was  printed.  This  Bible  was 
quite  the  popular  translation,  and  from  the 
various  editions,  it  appears  to  have  been 
much  used  for  many  years.    The  follow- 
ing is  a  fine  specimen  of  Tvndale's  render- 
ing from  the  Hebrew — 2  l^am.  i.  17, 18  ^^ 

•*  And  Dati'd  iinntr  thys  songe  of  nioiiniynge 
ouer  Snul  and  ouor  Jonatha!<  hys  mounc,  &  l)ad 
to  teocho  the  chyldren  of  li-racll  thestaucs 
thereof." 

In  1538,  several  editions  of  Coverdale's 
new  version  of  the  new  Testament  were 
published.  He  also  issued  several  edi- 
tions of  the  En.i,dish  now  Testament,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  the  Latin  Vulgate. 
The  printing  of  this  Douglott  Testament 
was  cxecutM  with  great  carelessness,  so 
that  Coverdale  had  it  speedily  reprinted 
in  Paris.  It  is  probable  that  Nicholson  the 
printer,  hearing  that  Coverdale'sLatin  and 
English  Testament  was  about  to  be  re- 
printed at  l*ari8,  with  more  attention  to 
accuracy,  printed  the  one  bearing  the 
name  of  "Johan  Hollybuslie,"  without 
delay,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  Paris 
edition.  The  following  year,  l)e8ides  an 
edition  of  the  I^tin  and  English  Tes- 
tament, Coverdale  published  certain 
"  (Joostly  Psalmes  and  Spiritual  Songcs," 
with  more  of  pious  zeal  than  poetic  taste. 
Tl)e  following  is  a  specimen  of  Cover- 
dale's  Testament—Matt.  v.  13:— 
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*'  T«  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Put  yf  ye 
fall  Tauiahe  avray,  wheriii  sbal  It  be  salted  ? 
I:  is  thece  forth  good  vnto  uotlilnjf,  but  yt  it 
tc  cast  oat,  &  trode  vndr  of  men." 

In  the  year  1539,  was  published  the 
English  translation  known  b}'  the  name 
ctf  &e  "  Great  Bible."    This  edition  was 
execoted  under  the  superintendence    of 
Grafton,   to  whom  Coverdale    lent   his 
aid  as  corrector.    This  Bible  was  printed 
at  Paris,  by  the  permission  of  Francis  I., 
obtained  by  Henry  VIII.    Bat,  notwith- 
standini^  the  ro>-al  license,  j  ust  as  the  work 
was  well  advanced,  the  Inqnisition  inter- 
posed, and  issued  an  order,  dated  Decem- 
ber  17th,  1538,  summoning  the  French 
printers,    their  English   employers,  and 
Coverdale,  the  corrector  of  the  work,  and 
inhibited  their  further  proceeding.    The 
impression,  consisting  of  2,500  copies,  was 
seized,  contlscated,   and    condemned  to 
the    flames.    Four  great  dry-fats  full, 
however,  of  these  books  escaped  the  fire, 
bv  the  avarice  of  the  person  appointed  to 
superintend  the  burning  of  them  ;    and 
the  English  proprietors,  who  had  fled  on 
the  first  alarm,  returned  to  Paris  as  soon 
as  it  subsided,  and  not  only  recovered 
some  of  these  copies,  but  brouirht  with 
them  to  London  the  pressc.-?,  types,  and 
even  the  workmen,  and  resuming  the 
work,  finished  it  in  the  following  vear. 
This  Bible,  which  is  a  revision  of  Mat- 
thew's version,  probably  by  the  hand  of 
C-ivcrdale,  has  been  unh3p[)ily  confounded 
with  "  Cranmcr's  Bible,"  issued  in  1540. 
The  preface  written  by  Cnuimer  for  the 
wlition  of  1640,  has  bee'n  inscrt'-d  in  some 
copies  of  the  Great    Bible,   but  subse- 
•^uenth'^lo  their  completion.    The  states- 
man Cromwell,  not  Cranmer,  was  the 
master-spirit,  not  only  in  getting  up  this 
<>iition,  but  in  securing   the   royal  in- 
junction, that  "  the  whole  Hible,  of  the 
iaiyf9i  volume  in  English,"  sliould  be 
^et  up  in  the  churches.    Thia  continued, 
with  slight  alterations,  to  be  the  autho- 
riAvd  English  version  of  the  Bible — ex- 
cept, of  course,  during  the  revival  of 
poperj'  in  Mary's  reign— until,  in  1508, 
it  was  superseded  by  the  Bishops'  Bible. 
The  Psalms  in  this  Bible  wore  the  same 
a5  those  found  in  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer,  having  seventeen  interpolations 
from  the  Septuagint,  or  L?\tin  Vulgate, 
but  printed  in  a  smaller  type,  and  bv- 
iween  parentheses.    These  readings  were 
marked  in  Coverdale's  Bible  as  not  bein^ 
in  the  Hebrew  text;  they  arc  also  con- 
tixUKd  ia  Cranmer's  editions.   The  fult 
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lowing  is  a  specimen,  with  the  interpola- 
tion, in  smaller  type,  which  includes  three 
verses — Ps.  xiv.'S,  4 : — 

"But  they  arc  all  gone  out  of  the  waye, 
tliey  are  altogether  l>ecomc  abbominable  :  there 


la  none  that  doth  good,  no  not  one,  (^thcyr  throtc» 

is   t 

T\\cyr  mouth  1»  fullof  cursyngeandbytterneVop:  th'«yr 


ICYI 

is  an  open   Fcpulchrc:   wyth   their  tonf^ct*  they  haue 
dyscenued,  the  poyikon  of  aspc«  lit  under  theyr  Ijpp*'** 


fctv  arc  Rwyft  to  nhede  bloudc.  Dcstruccyon  nnd  ua  ' 
happynM  is  in  thcyr  wayen,  and  the  ware  of  pesce  haue 
tbcy  not  liDowco,  there  1«  no  fcarc  of  (jod  before  th«yr 

«-yw)  Hauo  thej'  no  knowledge  that  they  are 
all  such  workers  of  mysclicffc,  eat)aigc  up  my 
people  us  It  were  brcadc." 

In  the  year  1539,  another  edition  of  the 
Bible  appeared,  dedicated  to  the  king. 
It  was  a  mere  recension  of  Matthew's 
Bible,  executed  by  Richard  Tavemer^ 
under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Cromwell. 
The  three  editions,  through  which  this 
Bible  almost  immediately  went,  prove  that 
its  circulation  was  considerable ;  though  it 
is  to  be  obsers^ed,  that  they  were  private 
readers  alone  who  used  it,  as  it  was  never, 
even  for  a  time,  publicly  made  an  autho- 
rised version.  Taverner's  new  Testa- 
ment, of  which  he  published  two  editions, 
is  a  different  recension  from  that  which  ac- 
companied his  "  Recognition  of  the  Bible," 

In  thcyear  1540,  *'  Cranmer's  Bible'*  was 
issued  from  Grafton  and  Whitchurch's 
press.  This  was  probably  the  first 
complete  Bible  ever  printed  in  Eng- 
land. This  edition,  of  which  only  five 
hundred  copies  were  printed,  was  a  me-o 
revision  of  the  Great  Bible  of  1539,  and 
had  a  preface  by  Cranmer.  Another  edi- 
tion, "overseen  and  perused,"  by  the 
king's  command,  by  Cuthbort  Tonstnll, 
bishop  of  Durham,  and  Nicholas  H<atli, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  who  also  made  a  f(  w 
variations  in  the  text,  appeared  in  If.^l. 
The  followiuL'  is  a  specimen  from  Cran- 
mer's new  Testament — Matt.  vi.  O-lo : — 

'•  Ouro  father  which  art  in  ho.uien,  haluv.'.Hi 
he  (hy  iianip.  Txt  thy  klufri'.omc  conic.  Tlv 
will  bo  fulftlU'd.  M  well  in  ertli.  as  it  Is  ia 
lu-ucn.  Otujc  v.s  this  dnvo  oure  riayly  hrcd. 
Anil  Ibrjicue  vs  ouro  dettts,  as  wc  f<'ru'(  ii  i.nro 
iktt'^r-*.  Anil  k-ntle  vs  not  into  l<;nj>t;ii  :i;i  ; 
Itut  tU'Iyuor  vs  from  cuyll.  For  fliyu'.is  llu; 
kyn!?'lom  a!itl  the  power,  nnd  tin- -lory >?  for 
cuor.    Amen." 

The  only  impressions  of  any  portions 
of  the  Scriptures  which  were  printed 
during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
Henrv.  appear  to  have  been  the  Epi-Jth  s 
and  (jospels  for  the  Stmdnvs,  in  \'A'1\ 
prol)ably  an  edition  of  th^  Pentateuch, in 
1514;  Jove's  book  of  Diiiiel,  and  the 
books  of  Solomon,  in  154.') :  and  the  new 
Testament  according  to  the  text  of  the 
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Great  Bible,  in  I. '>!(>.  The  number  of 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  circalation  at 
this  time  must,  however,  have  been  very 
considerable.  In  1543,  the  parliament 
prohibited  the  use  of  Tyndale's  version ; 
and  in  1546,  Coverdale's  translation,  as 
well  a»  Tyndale's,  was  prohibited  by  a 
stringent  proclamation,  and  all  such  books 
were  to  be  delivered  up  to  persons  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  in  order  that 
they  mijijlit  be  burned.  The  dilifjenco 
with  which  Henry *8  proclamation  was 
executed,  in  the  destruction  of  the  earlier 
editions,  accounts  for  the  very  few  copies 
wliich  have  come  down  to  our  time. 
The  destruction  appears  to  have  been 
almost  as  complete  as  that  of  the  earlier 
editions  of  Tyndale^s  new  Testament. 

Amon^  the  early  acts  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  was  the  reversing  of  the  re- 
strictions which  had  been  laid  on  the 
circulation  and  the  rcadmg  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Yet  no  new  recension  or  tranela- 
tion  was  published,  except  a  translation 
of  the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus  in  1549-50. 
Among  tlioso  who  took  part  in  this  work 
was  Coverdale ;  and  the  Princess  Mary — 
the  future  persecuting  queen — translated 
a  portion  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  Cranmer 
contemplated  a  new  translation  of  the 
Bible;  but  Fagius  and  Bucer  dird.  and 
the  work  was  frustrated.  An  edition 
of  Coverdale's  Bible,  said  to  have  been 
printed  at  Zurich,  was  published  in  1550. 
This  edition  was  probably  one  of  the  two 
reWsions  which  Coverdale  mentioned  in 
his  sermon  at  PauVs  Crosi^i,  in  which  he 
defended  his  version,  and  said,  "if  he 
might  review  the  book  once  again,  as  he 
had  twice  before,  he  doubt^  not  he 
should  amenil.**  During  some  part  of 
this  reign.  Sir  John  Cheke  translated  the 
Gospel  of  miatthew,  and,  perhaps,  part 
of  Mark;  but  the  translation  was  not 
then  published.  This,  if  completed,  woold 
probably  have  been  published.  The  fol- 
lowing 18  a  specimen  of  Cheke's  version 
—Matt.  ii.  1 : — 

**  When  Jesus  was  boom  hi  Rethlcm  a  ciU 
ftf  Jurl  la  king  Herood's  (IaIh,  lo  tlien  the 
IVbard'fl  cam  tro  thest  parties.*' 

However,  many  editions  of  the  Bible 
were  printed;  some  being  reprints  of 
ilatthew's  Bible,  some  of  Cranmer's,  and 
some  ofTaverner*8  Recognition.  Th  e  total 
number  of  impressions  of  the  Bible,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward,  was  at  least  thirteen. 
There  were  also  several  editions  of  the 
now  Testament,  some  of  Tyndale^s  trans- 
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lation,  some  of  Coverdale^s  version,  and 
some  according  to  Cranmer^s  Bible.  The 
number  of  these  editions  of  the  new  Tes- 
tament amounts  to  at  least  tvrtnty-Jwe  : 
so  that  the  whole  number  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments  in  circulation  comprised 
many  thmisand  copies. 

On  the  accession  of  Mary,  the  printing 
and  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in 
English  was  hindered ;  so  that  her  reign 
only  witnessed  the  printing  of  one  edition 
of  the  new  Testament,  printed  at  Geneva 
in  1557.  The  translator  of  the  Genevan 
Testament  was  William  Whittingham,  a 
native  of  Holmset,  six  miles  from  Dur- 
ham, who  was  one  of  the  exiles  from 
England.  This  was  a  small  square 
volume,  printed  in  Boman  letters,  with 
the  supplementary  words  in  italics.  It 
was  the  first  English  new  Testament 
divided  into  verses,  KtiCLbroken  into  small 
sections  or  paragraplis.  The  preface  wa.H 
written  by  Jolm  Calvin,  whose  sister, 
Catherine,' was  married  to  Whittingham. 
In  the  manner  of  rendering  not  a  few 
passages,  the  translator  followed  Uic 
judgment  of  Beza  in  his  theological 
views.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of 
this  version — Matt.  xiii.  19  :— 

"  When  socnr  a  man  heareth  the  wordc  of 
the  kynKdomc,  and  mdcnstaudeth  it  not,  tlien* 
coinmeth  that  eoyl  one,  and  catchcth  away 
that  which  was  sowen  In  his  heart,  and  this  i* 
the  corae  wlilch  was  sowen  by  the  way  oydc." 

Whittingham  and  his  companions  in  ex- 
ile also  executed  a  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible  at  Geneva ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  Coverdale  aided  in  the  work.  The 
translators  probably  had  motives  which 
sufficiently  influenced  them  in  executing 
a  new  version,  instead  of  giving  a  men* 
reprint  or  revision  of  any  which  had  pre- 
ceded. The  intention  of  such  a  work  had 
been  entertained  in  the  reign  of  Edwanl 
yi. ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  thia  pro- 
jected revision,  from  the  manna:  in  which 
the  name  of  Bucer  was  connected  witii 
it,  there  would  have  been  embodied  what- 
ever miffht  be  learned  from  the  Biblical 
knowle^  possessed  by  the  Reformers  on 
the  Cantment.  This  translation  differed 
from  all  that  had  preceded  it,  not  onlv  in 
its  plan,  but  also  m  its  execution.  iThe 
other  versions  had  been  generslly  the 
work,  or  the  revision,  of  an  individual ; 
or,  at  most,  a  revision  in  which  certain 
individuals  executed  certain  particular 
parts:  in  this  translation  we  find,  on 
the  contrary,  many  acting  unitedly  in 
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the  fiarmatlon  of  a  Torsioo,  and  thus,  in 
tbc  plan  of  operation,  there  was  a  prin- 
ciple of  completeness  which  had  not 
ben  acted  on  preTiooftly.  The  transla- 
tors, hy  the  nse  of  sapplementary  words, 
often  aided  the  sense,  without  seeming 
to  insert  what  was  not  foand  in  the 
«iginjd«  It  was  also  stored  with  mar- 
.zinal  notes.  This  yerston  of  the  whole 
Bible  was  printed  at  Geneva,  bj  Row- 
land Hall,  in  1560 ;  so  that  it  was  not 
Enblisbed  until  after  many  of  the  exiles 
ad  retnmed  home.  In  tKis  translation, 
which  was  the  first  complete  English 
Bible  divided  by  verses,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  translation  of  the  new 
Testament  Sffen^  in  several  respects, 
from  that  which  had  been  separately 
jtrinted  in  1556.  The  expense  of  pre- 
paring the  Genevan  Bible  was  chiefly 
borne  by  John  Bodley,  the  father  of  Sir 
Thomas,  the  founder  of  the  noble  library 
at  Oxford.  On  the  return  of  the  exiles, 
qoeen  Elizabeth  granted  a  patent  to 
UocQey  solely,  for  the  term  of  seven  years, 
ro  print  this  edition ;  yet,  on  account  of 
the  interference  of  Archbishop  Parker, 
DO  edition  of  the  Genevin  Testament  or 
Bible  was  published  in  England  till  the 
year  1576.  Immediately  after  Parker's 
death,  this  version  was  published ;  it  con- 
tinued to  be  frequently  reprinted  in  this 
eoantrr,  and  was,  for  many  years,  the 
popalair  version  in  EngUuia,  having 
been  only  gradually  displaced  by  king 
James*  translation,  which  appeared  fiftj- 
one  years  afterwards.  From  the  peculiar 
resMlingin  Gen.  iiL  7,  the  editions  of  the 
Geoevm  version  have  been  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  *^  Breeches  Bibles ;'" 
bni  this  reading,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
is  aa  old  as  W^iffe's  time,  and  occurs  in 
hit  translation.  To  some  editions  of  tlie 
Geneva  Bible  is  sabjoined  Bezels  transla- 
taoa  of  the  new  Testament,  Englished  by 
1»  Tbomaon.  The  following  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  Geneva  Bible — Gen.  xli. 
4i,  43 ;  and  Matt.  xiii.  19:— 

"And  Ptaaiaoli  toke  of  his  rbig  from  his 
hand,  and  pot  vpoo  loseph's  hand,  and  aralcd 
him  la  jcarments  of  ine  linen  and  pat  a  golden 
chelne  aboot  his  necke.  So  he  set  hkn  vpon 
fbe  best  charet  that  he  bad,  sane  one :  k.  they 
eryed  bcftara  lilme  Abrocb,  and  placed  him 
•oer  all  the  land  oT  Eorpi." 

**  WtaHMoenr  a  man  beareth  the  woxdc  of  the 
kiagdaroa,  and  vnderstandeth  It  not,  tlio  euU 
i*ae  oometh,  andcatcheth  away  that  which  was 
oowm  in  his  heart :  fc  this  Is  he  which  hathe 
recelned  the  sede  by  the  way  side." 
The  next  version  of  the  Bible  was 
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superintended  by  Archbishop  Parker, 
hence,  sometimes  called  *^Parker*8 
Bible,"  and  published  in  1508.  This 
version  was  executed  with  great  care  by 
more  than  fifteen  learned  men,  the  ini- 
tials of  whose  names  occur  at  the  end  of 
the  portions  executed  bv  them.  From  the 
j^eater  part  of  those  wBo  were  engaged  in 
Its  preparation  being  bishops,  this  version 
is  also  called  the  ''  Bishops'  Bible."  This 
edition  is  adorned  with  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  engravings,  including  por- 
traits and  maps,  which  give  it  quite  a 
pictorial  appearance.  The  possag^  from 
the  Vulgate,  which  had  been  introduced 
into  Cranmer's  Psalms,  are  omitted  in 
this  edition.  This  continued  to  be  the 
version  authorised  to  be  read  in  the 
parish  churches  for  forty-three  years ; 
bat  in  private  use  it  never  displaced  the 
Geneva  version.  Though  the  Bishops* 
Bible  was  the  avowed  basis  of  our  autho- 
rised version,  this  latter  was  executed 
upon  wholly  different  principles,  and  is 
very  different  in  its  general  character 
from  it.  To  this  Bible  was  prefixed, 
among  other  things.  Me  turn  of  Scripture, 
tables  of  genea1og}%  and  a  pre^ce  vrritten 
by  Parker.  In  1585,  under  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  the  seventeen  readings  from  the 
Latin  Vulgste  were  re-introduced,  so  as 
to  harmonize  with  the  Psalms  in  the 
Prayer  Book.  The  edition  of  1572  con- 
tains a  double  version  of  the  Psalms,  that 
of  Cranmer's  and  that  of  the  Bishops'. 
The  edition  of  1595  has  tlie  Psalms  ac- 
cording to  Cranmer's  Bible.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  specimen  of  this  version — ^Mal. 
lu.  17  : — 

"  And  they  shal  be  to  me,  saith  the  Lordc  or 
hoastes,  iu  that  day  wherein  I  shall  do  [ludgc- 
mcnt,]  a  flocks :  and  I  wyl  sparo  them  as  a 
man  Kpareth  Iiis  owue  sonno  wliich  seruoth 
him." 

In  the  year  1582,  was  published  tlie 
Anfflo'Rhemish  version  of  the  new  Testa- 
ment. The  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  execution  of  this  version,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  expulsion  of 
Romanism  from  this  country,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  The  versions  of  the  new 
Testament  previously  executed,  from  that 
of  Tynedale  to  the  Bishops'  Bible  inclu- 
sively—the  English  text  ( f  Covcrdalc's 
Douglott  new  Testament  excepted — had 
been  made  from  the  original  Greek ;  but 
the  Rhemish  translators  took  for  their 
basis  the  Latin  Vulgate.  One  of  the 
principal  obieets  which  the  Rhemish  trans- 
lators   had    in   view,     was    evidently 
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to  circnlate  their  doctrinal  and  con- 
troversial notes,  together  with  the  Scrip- 
tare'*,  translated  by  them.  Though  the 
translators  desired  anythini^  rather  than 
to  ^ve  the  rendering  of  the  text  simply 
and  fairly,  few  passages  shew  a  really 
dishonejtt  perversion,  yet  very  many  pas- 
sages exhibit  a  desire  of  expressing  the 
sense  obscarely,  or  at  least  insach  away 
that  a  common  reader  may  find  not  a 
little  difficulty  in  gathering  from  the 
words  a  definite  meaning.  However,  if 
we  take  the  whole  version,  we  shall  find 
a  very  largje  portion  well  translated,  and 
truly  exhibiting  the  sense  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate  such  an  tliey  had  it.  Thoiisrh  the 
council  of  Trent  had  defined  the  Latin 
Vulgate  to  be  the  "authentic"  vt-rsion, 
as  vet,  when  the  Rhemish  version  was 
prmted,  there  had  been  no  doci^^ioii  as  to 
what  copy  was  to  l)e  rcgariled  as  such. 
The  Rhemish  translators,  as  m:iy  hr  sup- 
posed, do  not  j'Xfictly  agree  with  either 
the  Sixtine  published  in  1. *>*)(»,  or  the 
Clementine  edition  published  in  IjU'I. 
Sometimes  they  hnve  the  reading  adopted 
afterwards  by  the  one,  sometimes  that 
which  is  fonnd  in  the  other.  This  may 
be  said  to  be  a  matter  of  comparatively 
small  importance,  so  long  as  they  used 
the  best  roaelings  which  were  within  their 
reach,  in  the  absence  of  an  authonr-c  edi- 
tion of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  following 
is  a  specimen  of  thia  version — Heb. 
xi.  4 : — 

"  By  faith  Al>ol  offered  a  greater  hostcto  Ood 
then  Cain  :  by  which  he  obtained  tcsthnonle 
that  ho  wa»  lust,  (iinl  fllvinK  t<»timoide 
to  h\n  crtilflfl,  aud  by  It,  ho  being  dead  yet 
Bpoaketli." 

The  Romish  translation  of  the  old  Tes- 
tament was  published  at  IJouaj/^  in  two 
volumes,  in  the  years  1609  and  1*610.  The 
editors  of  this  part  of  the  version  speak 
of  it  as  having  been  executed  many  years 
before,  but  that  the  poor  estate 'of  the 
English  Romanists,  in  their  banishment, 
hindered  its  publication.  They  say,  that 
they  have  revised  the  version  according 
to  the  Clementine  edition  of  the  Vulgate, 
that  thus  it  might  be  fullv  in  accordance 
with  "  the  authcntical  Latin."  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  specimen  of  this  version — 
Gen.  xHx.  16 : — 

"  The  scepter  shal  not  l>e  taken  away  fVom, 
Itdas,  and  a  dvico  ort  of  hU  thigh,  til  lie  doe 
oomo  that  Is  to  bo  sent,  and  the  same  shal  be 
the  expectation  of  the  gentiles." 

In  the  modern  editions  of  the  Dooay 
Bible  and  the  Rhemish  Testament,  many 
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changes  have  been  introdoced,  some  of 
which  approximate  to  theanthorised  ver- 
sion, while  others  are  not  improvements. 
It  is  really  marvellous  to  think  how 
eilitions  of  the  Scriptures  were  multiplied 
after  the  time  ofTyndalefnotwithstanding: 
the  severity  of  occasional  persecutions. 
Besides  about  fourteen  editions  issued  ia 
Tyndalc'a  life-time,  eight  or  nine  were 
issued  in  the  year  of  his  death.  From 
the  death  of*  Tvndale  to  the  close  of 
Mary's  reign,  1558,  no  fewer  than  fifty 
editions  of  the  newTestament,  and  twenty^ 
six  of  the  entire  Bible  were  printed,  and 
from  155d  to  1611,  there  were  issued  more 
than  fifty  editions  of  the  new  Testament, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the 
Bible,  besides  separate  books.  Of  this 
number,  twentv-one  editions  of  the  new 
Testament  and  sixty-four  of  the  Biblo 
were  of  the  (Jenevan  translation.  Still 
the  work  of  Tyndale  forms  substantially 
the  banis  of  every  revision,  not  excepUni^ 
the  translation  now  in  common  use, 
though  with  very  numerous  amendments. 

SECTION  VII. 

AuthoAfted  Verxion — Tht  Translators — 
Rendering  of  Hebraisms — Marginal 
Headings — Chanters  and  Verses, 
The  Authorised  Version  was  undertaken 
at  the  command  of  king  James  I^  in 
consequence  of  several  objections  having 
been  made  bv  the  Puritans  to  the  Bi- 
shfips'  translation,  at  the  second  day's 
sittmg  of  the  conference  held  at  the 
palace  of  Hampton  Court,  January  16thy 
1603-4.  The  method  then  propooed  by 
the  king  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
new  translation  was  thus : — ^That  the  ver- 
sion should  be  made  by  some  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  both  the  Universities; 
that  it  then  should  be  reviewed  by  certain 
of  the  Bishops  ;  that  it  should  then 
be  laid  before  the  Privv  Council;  and 
last  of  all  be  ratified  by  l^oyal  authority. 
Accordingly  fifty-four  men,  pre-eminent- 
ly distmguished  for  piety  and  learning, 
were  appointed  to  execute  this  greet  work. 
However,  the  list  of  persons  actually 
emploA'ed  in  the  translation  contains  only 
Jorty-'seven  names.  Though  several  of 
the  persons  thus  appointed  were  made 
bishops  before  the  work  was  completed, 
yet  as  none  of  them  were  so  at  the  time 
of  the  appointment,  it  would  appear  that 
the  number  needed  to  make  up  tbt  defi- 
ciency is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of 
certam  bishops  havmg  been  especially 
named    as  having  the  work  in  some 
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onder  their  control.  This  view  is 
Bot  improbable  whea  it  is  known  that 
Bmeroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is 
Hid  to  have  made  some  alterations  in  the 
versioo  ;  and  Bilson,  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, was  one  of  those  who  ^ve  the  work 
uj  final  revision.  Some  of  the  translators 
were  appointed  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  some  by  that  of  Oxford, 
while  several  who  met  at  Westminster 
rsaef  have  been  appointed  directly  by  the 
kini^.  The  translators  were  severallv 
divided  into  six  companies,  two  of  which 
met  at  each  of  these  three  places.  The 
following  instructions  were  drawn  up  for 
their  proceedings : — 

1.  **  The  ordinary  Bible  road  in  the  church, 
eoouBOulj  calle«]  the  Bliibopg'  iiilfle.  to  be  tol- 
iowed.  and  as  little  altered  tk»  the  original  will 
permit.  2.  The  n&me:)  of  the  prophctj*  ami  the 
holy  writers,  with  the  other  names  iu  the  text, 
to  be  retained  a«  near  as  mav  l^e,  acoordUig  as 
they  an  Tulmrlj  a«cd.  3.  The  old  eccleiilas- 
tkal  words  to  be  kept,  as  the  word  cimrcli  not 
to  be  tranalateil  cougrcgatJon.  4.  When  auy 
ward  hath  divers  itiguLduitions,  that  to  be  Icopt 
wliicb  hath  been  moiit  commouly  used  by  the 
swst  emliKiit  Father?,  being  agreeable  to  the 
pn^Riety  of  the  place  and  the  analogy  of  faith. 
S.  The  division  of  the  cliapters  to  be  altered 
ettber  not  at  all,  or  as  little  as  may  be,  if  ne- 
ce«Ity  so  rbQoire.  6.  No  marginal  notes  at  all 
to  be  affixed,  but  ouly  for  the  explanation  of 
tbe  Hebrew  or  Greek  words,  wliich  cannot, 
witboat  iome  circnmlocntlon,  so  briefly  and 
fitly  be  expresMd  In  the  text.  7.  Such  quota- 
tiooa  of  places  to  be  marginal  Ij'  set  down,  as 
iball  serve  for  the  fit  rc/ereuces  of  one  Scriptare 
to  another." 

The  preceding  seven  rnles  are  the 
general  directions  for  proceeding  in  the 
work;  the  rest  contain  the  precise  direc- 
tions for  its  execution : — 

8.  "  Every  particuUr  man  of  each  company 
to  take  the  a&xixi:  chapter  or  chapters ;  and 
baring  translated  or  amended  them  severally 
by  himself,  where  he  think  good,  all  to  meet 
tosclber,  to  confer  what  they  have  done,  and 
acree  for  tbeir  port  what  shall  Btuid.  9.  As 
any  one  company-  has  despatched  any  one  book 
In  this  manner,  they  shall  send  It  to  the  rest, 
to  be  considered  of  serloujily  and  judlclou.sly ; 
fix  his  majesty  Is  very  careful  hi  this  point. 
10.  If  any  company,  npon  the  review  of  the 
book  ao  sent,  shall  doubt  or  differ  upon  any 
places,  to  send  them  word  thereof,  to  note  the 
places,  and  therewithal  to  send  their  reasons ; 
to  which  if  they  consent  not,  the  dlflercnce  to 
be  conipoanoed  at  the  gcncml  meeting,  which 
la  to  be  of  the  chief  persons  of  each  company, 
ai  the  end  of  ttie  work.  11.  When  any  place 
of  apedal  obscurity  Is  doubted  of,  letters  to  t>e 
directed  by  authority,  to  send  to  auy  learned  in 
the  land  for  his  judgment  In  such  a  place.  1*2. 
Letters  to  be  sent  firom  everj-  bishop  to  the  rest 
of  bia  clergy,  admonishing  them  of  this  trans- 
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lation  In  hand,  and  to  move  and  cha^-^e  m  many 
a;",  being  skilAil  in  the  tonirucs,  have  taken 
pains  In  that  kind,  to  send  tlnir  partirular  oli- 
senratlons  to  the  company,  cither  nt  \Ve.«tro!n-'' 
ster,  Cambridge,  or  Oxford,  according  as  it  waa 
directed  before  in  the  king's  letter  to  the  arch-# 
bishop.  13.  The  direotors  in  eiich  c<>mpany  tg^ 
be  the  deans  of  Wcatiiilnster  and  Clicitcr  for 
"Westminster,  and  tljo  king's  pr<.>fe^.sor<i  iu  Ifc- 
brcw  and  Greek  in  the  two  Univer.-itios.  14. 
These  translationH  to  be  u-sed,  when  they  agreoT 
better  with  the  text  than  the  lliahops*  lUbld; 
viz.  T>-ndalc*9,  Coverdalc's,  Matthew's,  Whit**! 
church's,  Geneva."  .| 

To  these  the  followhig  rule  was  ndde^l  E) 
"  Besides  the  said  directors  l;eforc  mcntiouctX, 
tlu-ec  or  four  of  the  most  niuiont  and  pravo 
divines  in  cither  of  the  Univori^itles,  not  etn-' 
ployed  In  translating,  to  be  assitrned  by  the-' 
Vice-Chanccllor,  upon  conference  with  the  leat* 
of  the  heads,  to  l>c  overseers  of  the  trauslatii);)i|« 
as  well  Hebrew  m  Grock,  for  tlio  Ix-tter  o|iscf-, 
vation  of  the  4th  rule  above  ppt-cifled."  ' 

Accordiui^  to  these  regulations,  ciclt^ 
book  passed  the  scrutiny  of  .ill  the  tr,lfi9p 
lators   successively.       In  the   first  iti^ 
stance,  each  individual  translated  (^Vpfy 
book  which  was  allotted  to  his  dinh^ion.'' 
Secondly,  the    readinj^s  to    be  ndopt(^ 
were  agreed  upon  by  the  whole  of_  tbaff; 
company  assembled  together,  at   wWclt 
meeting'  each  translator  must  have  bPGtf 
solely  occupied  by  his  own  vorsioii.    Tfic 
book  thus  linislied,  was  sent  to  ^ach  of 
the   other  companies  to  be  agaii).  exa- 
mined; andat  these  meetings  it  pi^obablt^ 
was,  as  Selden  informs  us,  that  "  one  react 
the  translation,  the  rest  holding  in  tlit-fif 
hands  some  Bible,  either  of  th?  leafned 
tongues,  or  French,  Spanish,  Italian;  etc. 
If  they  found  any  fault,  they  spofce ','  if  i^ot/ 
he  read  on."    In  this  way  ever^'^jSrccau- 
tion  was  taken  to  secure  a  faithful  trai)^- 
latioo,  as  the  whole  Bible  underwent' at*, 
least  six  different  revisions  bv  the  n^oat 
learned  men  in  the  kingdom,  ^'he  trdTifs-' 
lation  was  commenced  in  the  silring-'oC 
1607,   and  occupied  about  three  VcJii^jJ 
and  the  revision  of  It  occupied  about  three' 
quarters  of  a  year  more.    It  was  printM' 
in  Gothic  letter,  and  first  published  \xi' 
folio  in  1611,  with  the  title:  '-The  \U\f 
Bible  Contcyning  tlie  Old  TcstajnciiT,  n^(^ 
the  New:   Newly  translated  but  pf  the 
originall  Tongues :  And  with  the  forlticr^; 
translations  diligently  compafcd  and  TC-, 
uised  bv  his  Maiesties  spcci.-dl  ('umr^hc^i-' 
ment.  Appointed  to  beread  inClmrchci^."'' 
The  expense  of  this  translation  ap^)<l^a¥£ 
not  to  have  been  borne  by  the  jk^i^g/h^, 
by    any    Government  Commisfii^'A/hOt 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  by  Afr.  1*a?lcl-f;" 
citizen  and  stationer,  o^London,  "vHify  rtttt*--' 
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chAScd  the  copyright  for  the  sum  of  £3,500. 
This  translaiion  has  subsequently  been 
frequently  revisod  with  great  care,  and 
many  marginal  additions  made,  bnt  no 
changes  attempted  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  any  further  than  correcting  the 
orthography,   and  examining  and  cor- 
recting ue  itaUcM,     The  Bible  printed 
at  Cambridge,  by  Buck  and  Daniel,  in 
1638,  is  said  to  have  b«en  carefully  revised, 
chiefly    in    additions    to    the     italics, 
by  royal  command,  by  Dr.  Ward,  Dr. 
Croad,  Mr.  Boys,  Mr.  Mede,  and  other 
eminent   scholars.    In    1656-7,  Walton 
and  other  learned  divines  were  appointed 
to  examine  this  translation,  with  reference 
to  a  new  revision ;  but  through  the  poli- 
tical changes  of  the  times  the  buamess 
proved  abortive.    In  1683,  this  transla- 
tion was  again  corrected,  and  many  re- 
ferences to  parallel  texts  were  added  by 
Dr.  Scattergootl.    In  1701,  a  very  fine 
edition  was  published  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Tenison,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bnry«  with  chronological  dates,  tables  of 
weights  and  measures,  etc.,  by  Bishop 
Lloyd.    But  the  most  complete  revision 
was  made  by  Dr.  Blaney,  under    the 
direction  of '  the   Yice-Chancellor    and 
delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  at  Ox- 
ford.   In  this  edition,  which  was  printed 
in  1769,  the  punctuation,  italics,  proper 
names,  headings,  and  running  titles  were 
corrected;   some  material  errors  in  the 
chronology  were  rectified;   and  80,495 
new — but    not  always    reid — references 
were    inserted   in    tne    margin.      This 
is    generally   considered    the   standard 
edition     of'  the     Authorised    Version. 
But  the  latest  revision,  made  in  1851, 
by   the    committee    of    the   American 
Bible  Society,  is  the  result  of  a  careful 
collation    of*   the   Oxford,    Cambridge 
London,    and    Edinburgh   editions;    in 
which  the  italics,  thecapitals,  the  panctua- 
tion,  and  the  headings  of  the  chapters  are 
corrected.    In  some  few  instances,  errors 
of  translation,  and  even  obsolete  words, 
are  corrected. 

It  has  often  been  affirmed  that  *^king 
Jameses  Bible  is  in  no  part  a  new  trans- 
lation taken  directly  from  the  originals, 
but  that  it  is  merely  a  revision  of  the 
earlier  English  versions,  and  compared 
with  various  Continental  translations." 
These  remarks  are  not  strictly  correct. 
The  translators  themselves  give  us  a  cor- 
rect view  of  the  nature  of  tlieir  work.  In 
their  dedication  t%  king  James,  they  ob- 
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serve : — ^'  For  when  your  Highneta  had 
once  out  of  deep  judgment  apprehended 
how  convenient  it  was,  that  out  of  the 
Original  Sacred  Tongues,  together  with 
comparing  of  the  labours,  ^th  in  oar 
own,  and   other  foreign   languages,   of 
many  worthy  men  who  went  oefore  us, 
there  should  be  one  more  exact  transla- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  Enf?- 
lish  tongue."    And  again,  in  their  nohle 
Prefiice,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Miles  Smith, 
himself  one  of  the  translators,  they  say, 
**  If  you  ask  what  they  had  before  them  ; 
truly  it  was  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  old 
Testament,  the  Greek  of  the  new.    TheM 
are  the  two  golden  pipes,  or  rather  con- 
duits,  where  through  the  olive  branches 
empty  themselves  into  the  gold  ....  If 
truth  be  to  be  tried  by  these  tongues,  then 
whence  should  a  translation  be  made,  but 
out  of  them  ?     These  tongues  therefore 
(the  Scriptures,  we  say,  in  those  tongaea) 
we  set  bcibre  us  to  translate,  being  the 
tongues  wherein   God   was   pleased  to 
speak  to  His  Church  by  His  Prophets 
and  Apostles.  .  .  .  Neither,  to  be  short, 
were  we  the  first  that  fell  in  hand  with 
translating  the  Scriptures  into  Engli^ 
and   consequently   destitute  of  former 
helps.  .  .  .  Neither  did  we  think  mud^  to 
consult  the  translators  or  commentators, 
Chaldee,  Hebrew,  Syrian,  Greek,  or  Latin; 
no,  nor  the  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  or 
Dutch ;  neither  did  we  disdain  to  re\'iae 
that  which  we  had  done,  and  to  bring 
back  to  the  anvil  that  which  we  had  ham- 
mered; but  having  and  usib^  as  great 
helps  as  were  needful,  and  fearing  no  re> 

{>roach  for  slowness,  nor  coveting  praise 
or  expedition,  we  have  at  length  through 
the  good  hand  of  the  Lord  upon  us,  broa|^t 
the  work  to  that  pass  that  you  see." 

By  the  unanimous  voice  of  ^e  most 
competent  judges,  the  authorised  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  Bible  is  ranked  among 
the  very  best  translations  of  this  or  anr 
other  book  in  the  world.  In  point  of 
fidelity,  perspicnitv,  simplicity,  energy, 
and  dignity,  it  doubtless  stands  unrival- 
led. It  cannot,  indeed,  be  considered  im* 
maculate ;  yet,  notwithstanding  our  vastly 
extended  critical  apparatus,  it  may  lie 
doubted  whether,  tju^en  as  a  whole,  it 
could  be  surpassed  by  any  translatioa 
which  should  now  be  attempted.  Indeed, 
our  persuasion  is,  that  no  recent  transla- 
tion of  even  any  one  book  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  equal,  in  all  points,  to  the  general 
correctness  and  fine  heart  speaking  Saxon 
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(oor  good  old  Enfi^lish  Bible.    One  of 
'he  iBOSt  distinguished  biblical  scholars 
ti  oar  times,  the  lata  Bev.  Professor  M, 
^tmart,  when    contrasting  the  English 
Version  with   the   Latin  Vulgate,  says 
"Oars  i&,  on  the  whole,  a  most  noble 
rvodoctioa  for  the  time  in  which  it  was 
T.idc.  The  divines  of  that  day  were  very 
•jiffcreot  Hebrew  scholars  from  what  most 
•tf"  their  soocesors  have  been,  in  England 
-tr  Scotland."    Undoubtedly  the  transla- 
'Tra  bad  embarrassments  thrown  in  their 
way,  by  the  arbitrary  restrictions,  irrow- 
injf  ont  of  Uie  prejudice,  the  pedantry,  or 
'J»e  caprice  of  the  manarch  by  whom  they 
were  employed.    At  the  same  time,  they 
£reqaeotly  exhibit  m  their  noble  work  a 
want  of  wntfonmitff  m  the  mode  of  ren- 
dering, both  in  regard  to  single  words 
and  to  phrases,    "niis,  we  admit,  was  in 
•one  d^^ree  to  be  expected,  partly  from 
the  magniuide  of  the  work  itself,  and 
portly  from  the  number  of  persons  em- 
-ployed  in  it;  nor  should  we,  perhaps, 
•iis«ent  from  what  the  translators  have 
said  in  justification  of  their  not  tying 
tbemaelves  down  to  an  absolute  "  iden- 
tity of  phrasing."  For,  as  they  remark,  it 
would  perhaps  ^*  savonr  more  of  cariosity 
than  wudom,  that  translators  shoald  feel 
bound  in  every  case  to  render,  for  ex- 
ample, the  same  Hebrew  or  Greek  words, 
by  fmrpoM^  never  by  intent ;  always  by 
/(vmD:,  never  by  wppoie ;  always  byjovr- 
iwyi»5r,  never  bv  trav^inj ;  always  by 
pain,  never  by  acKe ;  always  by /oy,  never 
by  gMnesif  etc"     Yet  it  is  obvions  that 
a' mora  scrupulous  exactness  may  justly 
be  required  m  a  translation  of  the  scrip- 
tares  than  in  any  other  translation ;  for, 
aa  Professor  Bash  has  shown,  in  some  of 
the  fbUowing  instanceSy  our  translators 
have  varied   the    terms   unnecessarily, 
M  as  to  deprive  the  reader  of  the  signal 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  comparing 
«enns  and  phrases  strictly  parallel : — 

I. — ^Hkbbew  Words. 

Undertd 

(diadem.  Job  zxlx.  14. 
bood,  iMlata  lU.  23. 
iBltre,  Zecb.  ill.  6. 
(^dwelltaig-place.  Psalm  Ixxrl.  S. 
..^^,^.    3  baMtadoD,  Jer.  xxl.  IS. 
■■*""^'  1  den,  Psslm  dv.  ». 

f  icfUge,  Deot.  xxxltl.  37. 
(  wannwood.  Dent.  xzlx.  18. 
rotJk. . . .  <  bcmlodL,  Hos.  x.  4. 
gall,  Fk.  Ixlx.  31. 
.    I  owl.  Job  XXX.  99. 
*"**»*•  ioetrtcb,  Lam. ir.  8. 


hharul . 
*heol . . . 


hhoq.. 


ihirion 


magain. 

hhagab . 
meznx- 

sapad,. 
thalaq. . 


dah. 


gam, 


nettles.  Job  xxx.  7. 

thorns,  l*rov.  xxlv.  31. 

hell,  FMlm  Ix.  17. 
,  the  grave.  Psalm  exit.  7. 

law,  Paalm  xcir.  30. 

statute,  Ex.  xv.  35. 

decree.  Job  xxvlU.  26. 

ordinance,  Isa.  xxlv.  5. 

coat  of  mall,  1  Sam.  xvU.  3A. 

habergcou,  2  Chron.  xxvi.  14. 

breast-plate,  Isa.  lix.  17. 

shield.  Psalm  xxxv.  3. 

buckler,  2  Bam.  xxll.  31. 

lucust,  3  Chron.  vll.  18. 

grasshopper,  Lev.  xl.  22. 

lintel,  1  Kings  vl.  31. 

post,  Deat.  vl.  9. 

wall,  MIcah  1.  8. 

mourn,  Zecb.  xll.  10. 

lament,  Jer.  Iv.  8. 
( cormorant,  Dcut.  xlv.  17. 
(  pelican.  Lev.  xl.  18. 
'fort,  3  Sam.  v.  9. 

bold,  1  Sam.  xxlv.  32. 

stronghold,  2  Sam.  r.  7. 

castle,  1  Chron.  xl.  6. 

munition,  Isa.  xxlx.  7. 

bulwark,  Ecclcs.  Ix.  14. 
j^  fortress.  Psalm  xvlii.  2. 
r  nations.  Gen.  xlv.  1. 
<  Gentiles,  Judges  Iv.  2. 
(heathen,  Jer.  x.  3. 
/vessels,  Isa.  111.  11. 
I  Instruments,  3  Chron.  xxziv.  12. 

keli /  stuff.  Gen.  xxxl.  37. 

j  armour,  Isa.  xxxix.  3. 
V weapons.  Gen.  xxvli.  8. 

spring,  I*salm  Ixxxvli.  7. 

fountain,  Gen.  vil.  11. 
(heaven,  Deut.  Iv.  11. 
iiiamaim    heavens,  Dan.  iv.  36. 
(air,  3Sam.  xxl.  10. 

i pattern,  Ex.  xxv.  9. 
likeness,  Ezek.  vlU.  3. 
form,  Ezek.  viU.  10. 
similitude,  Dcut.  iv.  16. 
figure,  Isa.  xliv.  18. 

2.— Greek  Words. 

JUndered 

rfamll7,£ph.  ill.  15. 
\  lineage,  Luke  11.  4. 
(kindred.  Acts  lU.  26. 

most  excellent,  Luke  i.  8. 

most  noble.  Acts  xxlv.  8. 

turn  upside  down.  Acts  xvil.  6. 

make  an  uproar,  Acts  xxl.  88. 

trouble.  Gal.  v.  13. 

In  due  time,  1  Tim.  il.  6. 

in  his  times,  I  Tim.  vl.  15. 

in  due  times,  Titos  1.  8. 

ruler  of  the  ftast,  John  U.  9. 

governor  of  the  feast,  ibid,  8. 

comfort,  3  Cor.  1.  4. 

consolation,  3  Cor.  1.  6. 

testify,  John  XV.  36. 

bear  witness,  John  xv.  37. 
..   .    ,  .     ( divcmittes,  1  Cor.  xll.  4. 
diatrueu,  [rturortmces.  1  Cor.  xll.  8. 


maeyan. 


patria.. 

kratistoi. . 

ana4tatO0. 

kairoit 
idioit... 

architri- 
klinos . . 

parakletis 
marturein 
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fonvcnatlon 

rr«ckneU 

OuunlniT 

l>Voun 

Deal 

Duretli 

Kar 

Knuample 

l^ntrest 

h^iichew 

Fenced 

Kmr 

4}«rner 
Oraffied 

liabdvcon 

IlamcMi 

Hitherto 

lIoipeQ 

Honest 

Hoeen 

Hough 

rnatantly 

Kerchieft 

Kino 

Uck 

Ud 

liculng 

l^et 

Uet,  Itoted 

Magniflcal 

Manrd 

Moat 

Xlnlah 

Molten 

More 

MulBcn 

Munition 

<)f 

<)f 

i*«Mlon 

I'eeled 

Poll,  poUod 

Prevent 

PlOTOlCO 

Puxtonance 
Quick 

lUTltt 

Deethe 

flenritor 

SllTerlingi 

Skill 

8od, lodden 

tiore 

AUbUeh 

Stature 

Stnitlj 

Straw 

Swollen 

Tableto 

Tache 

Tale 

Temoea 

Thief 

Trow 

Twala 

48 


behaTiour,  1  Tim.  Iv.  12. 
cakes,  1  Kings  xlv.  3. 
Rkllfhl.  Ex.  xxxTili.  23. 
umpire.  Job  tx.  83. 
partf  Exodus  xxix.  40. 
emlnreth,  Matt.  xili.  21. 
Ull,  1  Sam.  %ili.  V2. 
example,  1  Cor.  x.  11. 
treat,  Luke  xx.  11. 
avoid.  Job  II.  8. 
fortlfled,  Deut.  iU.  0. 
contest,  Zech.  i.  31. 
granary,  Matt.  ill.  l*i. 
graded,  Bom.  xl.  17—24. 
armour,    breastplate.    Exodus 

xxvUi.  32. 
in  rank.  Exodus  xlil.  18. 
thu9  fkr.  Job  xxxvlii.  11. 
helped.  Psalm  Ixxjiiil.  K. 
liccoming,  2  Cor.  vlU.  21. 
drawers,  Dan.  111.  21. 
Hamstring,  Josh.  xl.  9. 
cameMtly,  Luke  vli.  4. 
hoods,  Ezck.  xiil.  IB. 
cows,  Gen.  xxxll.  ll>. 
want.  Gen.  xvlii.  28. 
youth,  (ien.  xxl.  12. 
licri,  P8alm  iv.  2. 
hinder,  Uoni.  i.  13. 
please.  Matt.  xvli.  12. 
great,  1  Chron.  xxll.  fi. 
wonder,  Eccles.  v.  8. 
food.  Matt.  ili.  4. 
dimluiah.  Psalm  evil.  39. 
melted,  Ezck.  xxtv.  11. 
greater,  Acts  xlx.  33. 
veils,  Isaiah  ill.  19. 
fortiflcaUon,  Kaii.  li.  1. 
by.  Matt!  i.  18. 
(h>ra.  Matt.  vli.  IC. 
KuiTerlng,  Act^  1. 3. 
Mtripped,  Isaiah  xvlII.  2. 
cut  the  hair  off,  Ezek.  xliv. 

20. 
go  before,  Ps.  xxl.  3 ;  1  Thess. 

Iv.  1ft. 
exdte,  Hcb.  x.  34. 
Inward  parts,  Ex.  xli.  9. 
living.  Acts  X.  43. 
prey.  Gen.  xlix.  27. 
boil,  3  Kings  iv.  38. 
servant,  2  Kings  1  v.  43. 
pieces  of  silver,  laa.  vil.  23. 
know,  1  Kings  v.  6. 
boll,  Oen.  xxv.  29. 
severe,  very  much,  Gen.  xlx. 

9;x1i.  MiHeb.  x.  29. 
esUbUsh,  1  Peter  v.  10. 
height,  Num.  xlli.  83. 
strictly,  Gen.  xlUl.  7. 
Hcatter.  Matt.  xxv.  36. 
swelled.  Acta  xxvlll.  6. 
beads,  Exodus  xxxv.  33. 
hook  Exodus  xxvl.  6. 
number.  Exodus  v.  8. 
tMlustrades,  3  Chron.  Ix.  11. 
robber,  Matt,  xxvll.  38, 44. 
think,  Lnko  xvll.  9. 
two,l  Sam.  xvill.  31. 


Tnto  for,  John  xv.  7. 

Unwittingly       unawares.  Lev.  xxU.  14. 
Wasteno«ii  wasting,  Zeph.  1.  IC. 

Wax  become,  Isa.  li.  6. 

Wench  girl,  2  Sam.  xvll.  17. 

Wist  knew,  Exodus  xvi.  l.'». 

Worship  honour,  civil  respect,  Luke  xl r . 

10. 
2. — Phrases. 
Good  man  of  tlic    niaMter  of  the  familj-.  Matt . 

XX.  11. 
chief  places  at  table.  Matt. 

xxiii.  6. 
.ntid  broke,  Judg.  ix.  5^. 
weakened  with  hunger.  Job 

xvlii.  12. 
ho.  not  anxloun.  Matt.  vi.  2S. 
doritleJ,  Mntt.  ix.24. 
rt'iiruvcd  him,  3Iatt.  xxvii. 

44. 
(liiarrelled  or  disputed  with. 

Gen.  xxxi.  3C. 
we  inform  vou,  3Cor.  vlli. 

1. 
he  repented.  Gen.  vl.  •». 
ho  rc]K-nted,  Matt.  xx>i!.  :>. 


hou^o 
rppermoet 

rooms 
And  all  to  brake 
llungcr-bitteu 

Take  no  thought 
Laughed  to  »coni 
Cast  the  Ksme  In 

hlx  teeth 
C:hode  with 

We  do  you  to  wit 


It  repented  the 
lU'}K'ntc(I   him' 

self 
Stricken  In  age 


Know  nothing 

by  mynelf 
Sat  at  meat 


adviiticcd  In  age.  Gen.  xWii. 

11. 
know  anything  against  in\  - 

self.  1  Cor.  I V.  4. 
sat  at  table.  Matt.  ix.  10. 

In  the  following  list  of  learned  terms 
retained  in  a  version  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  nsc  of  English  words  in  preference 
to  those  of  Roman  origin,  several  may  be 
specified  which  through  lon^  use  have 
become  both  familiar  and  intelligible; 
and,  in  regard  to  others,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  express  their  meaning  well,  with- 
out  a  tedious  circumlocution  : — 


Adjure 

Ambsssage 

Amerce 

Barbed 

Celestial 

Centurion 

Cogitation 

Consolation 

Consort 

Delectable 

Disannul 

Diversity 

Divinatlou 

Easter 

Exaction 

Exorcist 

Illuminate.! 

Immutable 

Implead 

Importunity 

Incersed 

Infidel 

Inordinate 

Inquisition 

Ijaod 

Legion 


put  on  oath. 

embassy. 

flue. 

bearded. 

heavenly. 

Roman  ofliccr. 

thought. 

comfort. 

Itartuer. 

delightlni. 

make  void. 

variety. 

foretelling. 

passover. 

deuuind,  tribute. 

rxpeller  of  evil  spiiita. 

enlightened. 

nnclumgeable. 

go  to  law. 

earnest  entreaty. 

enraged. 

unbelievor. 

Irr^ular. 

itiquiiy. 

Itralse. 

IrnIv  of  Bomac  soldiers. 
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yiMinx 

vromb. 

3rolech 

Moloch. 

iioiiififti 

wtleni^\. 

Ifaphirih 

jnepnuh. 

Oncarreut 

Incident. 

PhlUstim 

The  Philistines 

(Hnnipi^oiit 

almighty. 

Phut 

Put. 

Putitioii 

diTUlon. 

Baam«c.<) 

Ramcwcs. 

Predestinate 

flMre-deteniiincd. 

RachcJ 

Kah<^l. 

PXQf^DOftticntor 

foreteller. 

Bephalm 

Oiants. 

PtoRcljte 

convert. 

SalaU 

Sala 

QiULrU:rnion 

party  of  four  soldiers. 

Saul 

Shaul. 

ItanU^'ioit 

forjrlvenesa. 

8<>.th 

Sheth. 

rtcrT* 

writer. 

Temani 

The  Tcmaultes 

Synasosrae 

assembly. 

Tzor 

Tyre,  Tynw. 

Terrcstrlnl 

rartiily. 

Zarctl 

Zered. 

Tetnrcli 

Roman  gorenior. 

ZeboUm 

Zcbolm. 

TocattoTi 

calling. 

Nothinjr  can  1 

10  mnrA  cIpAr  fhii 

The  careful  reader  of  the  Scrip- 
tores  must  have  remarked,  that  tne 
oame  of  the  same  person  or  place 
is  often  imhappily  expressed  difTerently 
in  diflfoent  places.  We  sabjoin  from  the 
Pentateuch  some  proper  names  which  are 
itraagely  varied  m  the  other  books ;  first, 
twmtg'itro  names  expressed  differently 
tn  the  Hebrew  text  itself,  and  teventeen  of 
them  in  oar  English  translation;  and 
then  twenty-eight  names  expressed  uni- 
fonnlr  in  the  Hesbrew.,  yet  differently  in 
the  raiplish : — 

^m<  y<im«i  differing  in  the  Jlebrnr. 
Aivoh  Allah. 

Airaa  Allan. 

Ani  Addar. 

Deuvl  Reuel. 

Dorianim  Kodanim. 

KzUm  Ozni. 

tienhon  Gershom. 

IIfl»hea  Joshnn. 

Hopptm  Hnptaain. 

Huithlm  Shuhani. 

Jachin  Jarib. 

Jemtifl  Nemur] . 

Jrth«;r  Jethro. 

Job  Jashttb. 

Obal  Ebal. 

Oshen  Joshua. 

l»au  Pal. 

Peniol  Pcnuel. 

Kipl:ath  Plphath. 

Shephu  Shephi. 

Zi'plio  Zephl. 

Z4>Iiar  Zerah. 

Xmmes  same  in  ffebrete  yet  differeiU  in 
Engliah. 
Asbdotb-Pl^ah       Springs  of  Plsgab . 
Aailiar  Asanr. 

Bcae-Jaakan  Children  of  Jaakan . 

l!!aJiian  Kenan. 

Bnorli  Henoch. 

Enos  £noah. 

Oaxa  Asah. 

Gligasite  Otigashitcii. 

Ltbar  Is^ar. 

Jared  Jered. 

Jaaer  Jaaser. 

Jdioaliaa  Joabna. 

Xalia:!  Kahli. 

Vfithowlah  Xathusala. 
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these  ^/y  proper  names  should  be  ex- 
pressea  with  the  very  same  letters,  in  the 
places  where  the  original  words  are  pro- 
perly the  same,  and  places  shorld  be  dis- 
tinguished accurately,  and  defined  with 
exact  uniformity.  And  no  true  critic, 
who  feels  that  names  of  persons  and 
places  should  be  defined  with  exact  uni- 
formity, will  think  lightly  of  this  advice 
of  Origen,  "  No  i>erson  who  desires  tho- 
roughly to  understand  the  sacred  writings, 
should  undervalue  a  scrupulous  attention 
to  the  proper  names." 

Our  translators  have  also,  in  many 
instances,  given  from  the  Gredc,  Hebrew- 
names  with  Greek  forms  or  terminations ; 
where,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  the 
Hebrew  terminations  should  have  been 
restored ;  as  manv  readers  may  be  igno- 
rant that  some  of  the  persons  spoken  of  by 
one  name  in  the  new  Testament  are  the 
same  with  those  spoken  of  by  another  ii 
the  old  Testament : — 

Hagar  Agar. 

A8hdo<l  Azotuff. 

Haran  Charmn. 

Klah  CIS. 

Elijah  Ellas. 

Ellsha  Ellseui*. 

Isaiah  Esaias. 

JeremiAh  Jerem." . 

Jercmlali  Jercmius. 

Joshua  Jcaus. 

Jonah  Jonas. 

Jehonun  Joram. 

Jeboshaphat  Josaphnt. 

Jndah  Judas. 

Messiah  Measlas. 

Noah  Ifoe. 

Hosea  Oset. 

Peleg  Pbalec. 

Rehoboam  Koboaro. 

Shem  Seni. 

Uriah  Urias. 

Zeehariah  Zacbarlas. 

Where  names  end  in  iah,  it  ia  pecnlkrly 
wrong  thus  to  transform  them,  beoanse 
in  nearly  every  case  those  names  are 
oompotmded  with  Jah^  or  Jehovok;  as 
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are  those  that  end  in  eZwith  Elohitn=God. 
Upon  the  same  principles  of  uniformity, 
the  words,  Thomas  JHdymus^  Lucas, 
Harcns,  and  Timotheus,  would  tend  more 
to  the  identifying  of  the  persons,  if  they 
were  translated  Thomas  the  Twin,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  Timothy. 

Syro-Chaldaie  Word*. 

Abba.  Ephphatha. 

Aceldama.  Oabbatka. 

Armageddon.  4iolRotha. 

Bar-abbas.  Mammon. 

Boelccbab.  Haranatha. 

Bethesda.  Uabbl. 

Boanerges.  liabboni. 

Cephas.  Ilaca. 

Corban.  Tabitha. 

£loi,  Eloi,  lama  sa-      Talltliacuml. 
bachtlianl. 
The  translators  of  the  authorised  ver- 
sion, not  beinp;  able  in  several  cases  to 
determine  which  of  two  meanings  borne 
by  a  word,  or  which  of  two  words  found 
in  different   copies,  should  be  admitted 
into  the  text,  adopted  the  measure  of  re- 
ceiving bot\  placing  one  in  the  marjin 
and  the  other  in  the  iext^  thus  leaving 
the  reader  at  liberty  to  adopt  eitlier,  both 
of  which  in   their   apprehension    stood 
nearly  on  the  same  authority.    On  this 
very  account  the  marginal  readings  are 
essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  version 
itself,  and  they  are  of  so  much  import- 
ance as  to  be,  in  many  instances,  pre- 
ferable to  the  textual  readings  themselves. 
On  this  ground,  the  authorised  English 
version  ought  never  to  be  printed  with- 
out the  marginal  readings.    It  has  been 
said  that  at  the  time  when  our  present 
version  was  made,  Mr.  Hugh  Broughton, 
a  man  of  singular  eminence  as  a  scholar, 
but   not  employed  in   this  translation^ 
communicated   many  interpretntions   to 
the  translators,  of  which  he  aftorwards 
complained,  thin'  'thrust  into  the  mar- 
gent.'    It  has  thus  bet;n  suf)posed  that  he 
was  the  autlior  of  a  part  of  the  marginal 
readings;  but  of  this  we  have  no  further 
evidence.     The    corroot  account  of  the 
marginal  readings  is  found  in  the  fact, 
that  "  the  king  enjoined  the  editors  to 
distinguish,  by  a  diii\rent  character,  th<>^e 
words  that  wore  to  be  added  to  tho  t'  xt, 
to  make  a  complote  scnso.    And,  when 
the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek  had  two  sons»s, 
one  of  them  should  be  inserted  in  tlie  t«'xt, 
and  the  other  in  the  margin.    Tli-  king 
recommended  also  to  ])ut  in  tho  njargin 
the    most  difllcult  Hebrew    aii<I  Gre«k 
idioms." 
It  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  Oar 
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received  version  that  it  is  encumbered 
with  a  load  of  awkward  and  useless  italics^ 
or  supplementary  words.  Words  and 
phrases  printed  in  this  character,  it  is 
well  known,  are  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  out  a  complete  sense  in 
our  language  where  the  expression  in  the 
original  is  elliptical,  or  where  the  idioms 
of  the  two  languages  are  so  different 
that  a  literal  translation  would  leave  the 
writer's  meaning  obscure  and  unintelli^- 
ble.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  elliptical 
form  of  the  original  would  not  be  at- 
tended with  ail)''  great  uncertainty  as  to 
the  writer's  meaning ;  and  yet  as  differ- 
ent modes  of  supplying  the  ellipsis,  giv- 
ing different  shades*  of  meaning,  may  be 
adopted,  it  seems  desirable,  even  in  such 
cases,  that  the  words  actually  supplied 
should  be  designated  by  some  mark.  In 
the  edition  of  IGU,  the' principle  of  uni- 
formit}',  in  the  use  of  supplementary 
words,  was  neglected  either  bv  the  trans- 
lators or  the  publishers.  But  in  16S8, 
or  thereabouts,  the  translation  was  sub- 
jected to  a  most  rigid  collation  with  the 
original,  with  a  special  view  to  correct 
errors  of  this  description,  and  to  carry 
out,  in  its  minutest  detiiils,  the  plan  of 
the  translators.  The  result  was,  the 
itaHcizing  process  was  intro<hiced  in  as 
many  as  from  eight  to  t<'n  thoJisand  in- 
stances over  and  above  tho?c  which  had 
originated  with  the  translators;  and  the 
form  in  which  the  current  editions  of  the 
English  Bible  have  come  down  to  us  is  the 
fruit  of  this  ancient  thorough-going  re- 
cension. Yer,  in  some  few  c;ises,  it  must, 
perhaps,  be  admitted  that  the  ctjui vocal 
use  of  supulcnu'nt.uv  words  tends  in  some 
(h'gree  to  obscure  the  sense.  As  in  Phil, 
ii.  10:— 

"That  at  thcnanioof.Tcsuscvcrylincoshoald 
bow,  of  thittf/s  Iji  Iii'iiven,  and  tUinjf  in  earth, 
and  things  under  the  oarth." 

In  this  pa&sa^-o  it  will  be  evident  that 
ptriion*^  i.  e.  inftllifjenf  hiin^.<  arc  in- 
t'luled;  and  not  thiuffs.  In  1  Jolm  ii. 
•J.J,  we  have  no  fewer  thun  tin  supple- 
mentary %vords. 

'*  [Bh/]  he  thai  acktioicUd'jtih  Vi<:  Son  ha/h 
the  Father  nlso." 

The  translators  considorod  th«so  words 
to  be  of  doubtful  authority,  as  did  some 
of  the  earlier  editors;  but  si  •  vt  ral  recent 
critical  editors  have  rightly  restored  them 
to  the  text  without  any  I'Uik  uf  doubt- 
fulness. 

It  is  well  knotm  that  in  maar  cases 
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the  poiatin^  is  not  the  most  judicious. 
Perfaaj»  untfonnitT  and  accuracy,  in  this 
nspfct,  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  so 
great  a  work,  considering  the  time  and 
circiimstances  in  which  the  translation 
-ntA  made.  So  Pa.  ex.  3,  would  read  more 
intelligibly  if  it  was  pointed  thas : 

**  Itty  peoplfB  are  willing— in  the  6aj  of  Thy 
powor—in  the  beauties  of  holinesa;  from  the 
wnnb  of  th«  morning  Tfaon  hast,  the  dow  of 
Thy  yoatb." 

The  literal  rendering  of  Ex.  xxxii. 
32,  is, 

**  Yet  now,  if  Thoo,  wilt  forgive  their  sin :  and 
if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  oat  of  Thy  book." 

There  is  evidently  an  ellipsis  after  the 
word  "  sin,"  to  express  which  the  ordi- 
nary editions  have  a  dash  thus:  '*Yet 
DOW,  if  thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin — ;" 
Bat  in  some  editions  a  comma  is  placed 
after  "wilt,''  and  the  dash  is  omitted 
after  **  sin,"  thus :  "  Yet  now,  if  thou 
wilt,  forgive  their  sin :"  Other  editions 
have  the  comma  after  ^^wilt,"  also  the 
dash  after  '*sin." 

**  And  there  were  also  two  other  inalefactora 
lad  wlUt  him  to  be  pat  to  death."  (Luke  xj(iU.32.) 

Instead  of  ^^two  other  malefactors," 
the  ordinary  editions  now  read,  "two 
otho*,  male&ctors :"  whereas  they  ought 
to  read,**  two  others,  malefactors,"  as  in 
the  editions  authorised  in  Scotland. 

On  the  whole,  however,  if  we  except  the 
several  faults  adverted  to,  the  abatements 
to  be  made  from  the  general  excellence 
of  the  established  version  are  extremely 
trivial;  and  whatever  defects  may  be 
pointed  out,  they  arc  chargeable  rather 
upon  the  age  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  made  than  upon  the  trans- 
lators themselv^.  It  is,  indeed,  possible 
that  occasional  instances  of  wrong  or  in- 
adequate rendering  may  be  speciiied, — 
that  grammatical  propriety  may  be  some- 
times slightly  violiitwl, — that  Greek  and 
Hebrew  idioms  may  not  always  be  too 
happily  transfused  into  English, — that 
modes' of  expression  lacking  in  Uciica(nr, 
or  dignity,  or  perspicuity,  may  here 
and  there  occur,  but  they  arc  few  and 
far  between,  and  a  thousand- fold  out- 
weighed by  the  evident  study  of  i-igid 
JideHtff  everywhere  exhibited.  While 
the  changes  effected  in  the  lapse  of  two 
or  three  centuries,  in  our  liabitudes  of 
thought  and  modes  of  expression,  do 
doubtless  render  certain  emendations 
intrinsiccUlff  a  desideratum,  j'et  when  it 
ctmea  to  the  question  of  acturUly  inno- 
vating upon  tho  established  text,  under 
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whatever  plea,  we  at  once  plant  our- 
selves on  the  ground  of  strict  adherence 
to  its  every  letter.  The  advantages  of 
retaining  incorrupt  a  standard  harmoni- 
ously accepted  by  so  large  a  portion  of 
Christendom  are  so  signal Iv  great,  and 
the  evils  which  would  inevitably  result 
from  its  allowed  invasion  so  manifold 
and  vast,  that  we  trust  the  dav  is  far,fiEur 
distant,  when  the  first  step  shall  betaken 
towards  supplanting  this  time-hallowed 
version  in  the  estimation  of  the  millions 
by  whom  it  is  now  so  afiectionatelv  cher- 
ished. Incomparably  better  will  it  be 
that  any  little  improvements  in  the  way 
of  explication,  modernized  diction,  eu- 
phemism, etc,  should  be  suggested  in 
critical  or  popular  comments,  in  biblical 
introductions,  in  sermons,  in  fact,  any 
way^  rather  than  in  the  form  of  direct 
alterations  of  a  text,  as  to  which  our  in- 
stinctive prayer  is,  "Let  it  stand  for  ever." 
The  present  numeral  division  of  the 
Scriptures  into  chapters  and  reraes,  is,  in 
some  respects,  of  comparattvelv  recent 
origin.  The  Pentateuch  was  divided  by 
the  Jews,  at  an  early  period,  into  fifty- 
four />ara«A2oM=^ections  ;  one  of  which 
was  read  in  the  synagogue  everv  sabbath 
day,  (Acts  xiii*  21.)  These'  sections 
were  subdivided,  probably  by  the  Masor- 
^tas^  into  669  giaerim  or  orders.  After 
the  reading  of  the  law,  it  was  also  cus- 
tomary, from  an  earlv  period,  to  read  a 
passage  from  the  prophets,  and  with  that 
to  dissolve  the  assembly.  Such  passages 
were  called  Aa/>A/oro/A=di6mis8io08 ; 
and  appear  to  have  been  selected  accord- 
ing to  the  choice  of  any  reader.  (Acts 
xiii.  15. ;  xxvii.  43 ;  Luke  jv.  16.)  The 
divisions  or  sections  found  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  manuscripts  are  different  from 
those  of  the  Hebrew  books ;  they  are  of 
unequal  and  arbitrary  length,  and  very 
different  from  tho  chapters  in  our  printecl 
Bibles.  So,  also,  the  books  of  the  new 
Testament  were  divided,  at  an  earlv 
period,  into  certain  portions,  which  ap- 
pear under  various  names.  The  division 
into  church  lessons,  read  in  the  assem- 
blies like  the  sections  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  was  tlio  most  ancient.  Subse- 
quently the  new  Testament  was  divided 
into  two  kinds  of  sections,  called  iiilet 
and  chapters.  The  titlts  y,'ere  portions  of 
the  Gospels,  with  summaries  placed  at 
the  top  or  bottom  of  tlie  page.  The 
chapters  were  divisions,  witli  numeral 
notations,  chieflj'  adapted  to  the  Gospel 
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harmoDy  of  Ammonias.  Other  sectional 
dtrisions  are  occasionally  seen  in  manu- 
scripts, which  appear  to  haTe  varied  at 
different  times,  and  in  different  churches, 
accordingly  as  festival  days  were  multi- 
plied. 

The  numeral  division  of  the  old  and 
new  Testaments  into  modern  chapters  is, 
by  some,  ascribed  to  the  schoolmen,  who, 
with  Cardinal  Hugh  of  St.  Cher,  were 
the  authors  of  the  Concordance  for  the 
XiStin  Vulgate,  about  a.d.  1240.  Others 
ascribe  these  divisions  to  Stephen  Lang- 
ton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  died 
A.D.  1228.  Whoever  was  the  author, 
from  about  this  period,  the  division  of 
the  several  books  into  chapters  was 
gradually  adopted  in  the  Latin  and  other 
Tersions;  and,  finally,  in  the  Hebrew, 
with  a  few  variations;  and  also  in  the 
Greek  text.  The  several  Psalms  were 
not  included  in  this  division,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  them  as  they  were  originally 
composed  and  collected. 

The  present  numeral  division  of  the 
Scriptures  into  verses  is  of  still  more  re- 
cent origin  than  the  chapters.  In  the 
Bible  ascribed  to  Cardinal  Hugh,  the 
subordinate  divisions  were  not  indicated 
by  numerals,  but  by  the  capital  letters  A. 
B*.  C.  etc,  placed  at  certain  distances 
from  each  other  in  the  margin.  The 
Hebrew  manuscripts  contain  vesukim  or 
versicular  divisions,  each  of  wnich  is  ter- 
minated bv  the  soph  pasuk  (:)=:end  of  the 
Terse,  lliis  versicular  division  was 
probably  made  by  the  Masoretes  of  Tibe- 
rias, about  A.D.  600.  In  the  Masora,  the 
number  of  verses  indicated  by  the  nlluk 
and  the  soph  pasuk  is  carefully  given  at 
the  end  of  each  book  of  the  Bible ;  but, 
in  the  margin  of  the  text  only  every  fifth 
verse  is  marked  by  a  Hebrew  letter. 
The  Masoretic  verses,  thus  divided  by 
the  scph  pasuk,  are  the  same  as  our  pre- 
sent verses  with  but  few  exceptions,  the 
principal  of  which  is  that,  in  the  Hebrew, 
the  titles  of  the  Psalms  are  marked 
among  the  verses.  About  a.d.  1440, 
Rabbi  Isaac  Nathan,  in  his  Concordance, 
marked  the  numbers  ox  the  chapters  ac- 
cording to  the  Latin  version;  he  also 
marked  the  number  of  each  of  the  Masor- 
atic  verses  as  they  exist  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  Pagninus,  in  his  translation  of 
the  whole  Bible  from  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  into  Latin,  1528,  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  who  marked  esch  verse  in 
the  margin  with  an  Arabic  numeral.    In 
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the  old  Testament  his  verses  are  the  Ma- 
soretic, the  same,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
those  now  in  use.  The  Greek  mantt- 
scripts  of  the  new  Testament  usually 
contain  a  division  into  short  sentences, 
sometimes  called  sticheoi=reTses.  They 
are  frequently  double  or  treble  the  length 
of  our  ordinary  verses ;  but  sometimesi 
they  are  identical  with  them.  PagninuF^ 
in  his  new  Testament,  adopted  this 
ancient  versicular  division,  with  some  al- 
terations, and  numbered  the  verses  a^  he 
had  done  in  the  old  Testament.  His 
verses  are  frequently  three  times  the 
length  of  our  present  verses.  Henry- 
Stephens,  in  his  edition  of  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate, 1555,  adopted  the  system  of  Pagni- 
nus for  the  old  Testament.  But,  in  hi<t 
Greek  and  Latin  new  Testament,  1551,  and 
also  in  the  Testament  accompanying  tho 
Bible  of  1555,  he  introduced  a'diflerent 
division,  partly  from  the  manuscripts, 
and  partly  his  own  invention.  This 
division,  thus  breaking  up  the  text  int^^ 
fragments,  and  frequently  without  refer- 
ence to  the  sense,  appears  to  have  been 
made  to  ndapt  the  new  Testament  to  his 
Greek  Concordance.  He  is  said  to  have 
executed  it  "  while  riding  on  horseback** 
— ^undoubtedly  in  haste.  From  thi> 
period,  this  division,  which  is  preciselv 
the  same  as  now  in  use,  became  general. 
In  1557,  it  was  adopted  in  the  English 
new  Testament  printed  at  Greneva.  A^ 
the  breaking  the  sacred  text  into  small 
fragments  interferes,  occasionally,  witli 
the  sense,  it  would  be  much  better  if  the 
number  of  the  verses  were  printed  in  tlu 
margin. 

Improper  divisions  <ffchaptsrM. 
Oen.  li.  1-3,     improperly  iepan-     chap.  1. 
Josh.  vi.  1-5  ted  ftom      . .     chap.  6. 

Rom.v.l (dU4>  4. 

Kom.  viil.  1  chap.  7. 

Rom.  xv.  1-13       ..        ..        ..     chap.  14. 

1  Cor.  Iv.  21  chap.  6. 

ICor.  xl.  1  chap.  10. 

2  €or.  It.  1-6         chap.  S. 

2Cor.  V.  1  chap.  4. 

2  Cor.  vl.  1  chap.  6. 

2  Cor.  v!U.  1  chap.  7. 

Eph.  V.  1,2  chap.  4. 

Col.  lU.  I  chap.  2. 

Isaiah  Hi.  13,  etc.,  ought  to  begin  chapter 

liil. 
Joel  11.  28,  etc.  ought  to  begin  a  new  section 

or  chapter. 
Kaham,  i.  16,  ought  to  begin  chapter  11. 
Job  zl.  1-14,  onght  to  come  in  after  chapter 

xIU.  6. 
Mlcah  T.  1,  beloncfl  to  chapter  It.;  vcr.  2  pr»- 

perly  begins  the  ckaptsr. 
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AABOK^flioiiNtatiMer.  The  son  of 
Annrnm  Mod  Joobebed,  of  the  tribe  of 
LcTL  He  W9B  born  ftbovt  B.o.  1674, 
tad  mm  three  jeun  older  than  his 
broUier  Moaea.  (Ex.  ▼!.  20 ;  Tii.  7.) 
Asron  WM  noted  for  bis  eloquence,  and 
via  appointed  by  Jehovah  the  inter- 
pnter  nr  Moses  in  the  conrt  of  Pha* 
laoh,  the  Egyptian  king.  (Ex.  W,  14<— 
16.)  He  was  the  aasistant  of  Moses  in 
oofldaeling  the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt ; 
sad,  in  aeoordaooe  with  the  instroctions 
eoBtained  in  the  revelations  r^;arding 
the  furlffflsstinl  establishment,  he  was 
eoosecnUed  the  first  hifl^  priest  of  the 
Hebrew  nation.  (Ex.vu.  1 — lOjXxviii. 
1—48 ;  Lev.  viii  1 — W.)  He  was  a 
BMB  of  great  meekness ;  bat,  throngh 
viot  of  firmness,  he  sometimes  fell 
into  grievooB  sins.  While  Moses  was 
ab«iit  in  the  Momit  receiving  the  law. 
It  ttie  instigation  of  the  people,  Aaron 
made  the  <adf-idol,  in  imitation  of  the 
Egyptian  Mnevis.  (Ex.  xxxii.l — 85;  Ps. 
cvl  1 9, 20.)  Aaron  joined  Miriam  in  sedi- 
tion against  Moses ;  (Nnm.  xii.  8 — 12 ;) 
ftod,  with  Moses,  neglected  to  acknow- 
ledge the  power  of  G^  at  Kadesb.  For 
this  he  was  denied  the  privilege  of  en- 
teriag  the  promised  Liuid.  (Nnm.  zx. 
12— U.)  While  the  Hebrewa  were 
encamped  at  Mesera,  in  the  fortieth 
yesr  after  leaving  Egypt.  Aaron  as- 
eeaded  Monnt  Hor  and  died,  at  the 
«ge  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
Jfxn,  (Nam.  xx.  25—29 ;  Dent.  z.  6.) 
the  "  Aaronites  **  were  the  deseendants 
of  Aaron,  who  served  as  priests  at  the 
auKtnary ;  while  the  other  families  of 
the  tribe  ai  Levi  performed  those  reli- 
gioot  duties  which  were  of  an  inferior 
kind.  (Nnm.  iv.  15,  16,  24  ;  1  Chron. 
I.  M,  27 ;  xxvil  17.) 
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AB=z fntU.  TheChaldeenameof  the 
fifth  month  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  year. 
It  commenced  with  the  first  new  moon 
of  our  August,  and  consisted  of  thirty 
dayfi.  It  is  called  "  the  fifth  month  ^ 
alflo  "  the  time  of  the  first  ripe  grapes." 
(Numbers  xxziiL  88;  xiii.  20.)— iSee 
Month. 

ABADDON=€feirr«clioii.  The  He- 
brew name  of  the  Angel  of  the  Abyss, 
explained  by  the  Greek  term  ApoUyoo 
=  dettroyer,  the  destroying  angeL  (Be^ 
ix.  11.) 

ABAGTHA^gwm  by firtwt€.  An 
officer  in  the  court  of  Ahasuerus,  the- 
Penian.  (Esth.  i.  lO.) 

ABAN A  =  tUmy,  A  stream  which 
rises  high  up  in  tiie  eastern  declivity  of 
Anti-Lebanon,  and,  slier  abundantlT 
watering  the  greatpliun,  passes  through 
IlamascQa.  In  2  Kings  v.  12,  Naaman, 
the  Syrian,  says,  "  Are  not  Abana  an^ 
Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,*  better 
than  all  the  waters  of  Israel  ? "  In 
the  Hebrew  margiual  reading,  and  in 
the  English  also,  "  Abana  "^  is  written 
"Amana;**  and  this  is  probably  the 
correct  form,  as  aifor^g  a  good  ety> 
mology — ihiperemUai,  in  contmst  with 
such  streams,  which  in  summer  are 
dean  dried  up.  (Isa.  xxxiii.  16 ;  com- 
pare Jer.  XY.  16.)  The  Amana  is  now 
generally  identified  with  the  dassieal 
Chrysorrhoasr^r  ihegiMen  rher,  the  mo- 
dem Barada=:  the  cAd,  whose  waters  are 
distributed  over  the  beaatiiul  and  fertile 
plain  of  Damascus.  A  part  ef  Anti- 
Lebanon,  in  contrast  with  Shentr  and 
Hermon,  is  also  called  "  Amaaa,"  (Sol. 
Song  iv.  8,)  corresponding  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  mountain  near  where  the 
Barada  has  its  source,  and  taking  its 
name  apparently  from  the  stream.   The 
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beMitifal  plain  or  bamn  of  Zebedany, 
wbare  the  riv«r  has  its  loaroe,  if  ataated 
high  up  in  the  ridgiM  and  tenraoM  of  the 
mountain,  8,500  net  above  the  level  of 
theiea.  This  bann  wae  donbtlen  onoe 
a  lake,  which  in  long  ages  of  patient 
attrition  ban  worn  ito  own  deep  dnin, 
now  called  Wady  Barada.  Intheioath- 
weet  corner  of  the  broader  portion  of 
this  basin,  about  four  miles  south  of 
Zebedany,  at  the  ruined  villsffe  called 
Uaush  Uu*da»  is  situated  Um  Uttle 
fountain  or  lake  whence  rises  at  once 
the  river  Barada.  Meandering  through 
the  narrower  portion  of  the  plain,  in  a 
direction  soutn  of  east,  fi>r  mnr  or  five 
miles,  it  sups  in  among  the  mountains 
at  el-Tekiyeh;  and  a  short  distance 
below  the  bridge,  leaps  down  a  bold 
cabinet,  and  begins  a  furious  struggle 
with  the  wild  mountain  gorses  of  the 
Wady,  or  valley ;  bunting  &t>ugh  np 
lesi  than  three  such  gorges  one  below 
el-Tekiyeh,  near  the  U»wer  part  of  which 
was  situated  the  aadent  Abila  of  Ly- 
sanias ;  a  second  near  the  fountain  of 
el-Fijeh,  the  stream  of  which  bursts  out 
at  a  singls  aperture  in  the  rook,  with 
irrsristible  violence,  and  at  the  distance 
of  120  paces  enters  the  Banda ;  and  a 
third  sA  Dummar.  Kor  does  it  rest 
one  moment,  until,  after  being  joined 
by  other  ^mountain  streams,  it  glides 
softly  into  the  green  suburbs  of  Damas- 
cus. Lepsius,  who  followed  the  Barada 
from  its  source,  says,  "  It  enters  the 
great  plain  a  little  south  of  Damascus, 
turns  to  the  left  towards  the  dtv, 
through  which  it  flows  in  seveu  biancn- 
es."  After  leaving  the  city,  the  main 
stream  and  its  subridiaries  unite,  the 
river  pursues  its  course  ovei  the  plain 
east  of  Damascus,  for  some  sixteen 
miles;  it  &11b  by  different  branches 
into  the  large  marshy  lake  Bahret  el- 
Kibliyeh=:i8MtfA  Lak,  and  from  that 
by  a  connecting  channel  into  the  Bahret 
esh-Sfaurkiyeh = Boat  Lake,  Though  the 
two  Iskes  oct-aaioDally  oommunioate, 
they  are  separated  by  a  tract  of  ground 
vaiying  irom  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in 
breadth  ;  and  they  abound  with  various 
kinds  of  water-fowL  The  Bev.  J.  L. 
Porter,  who  visited  the  Ukes  in  1852, 
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estimates  the  ciroamlerenee  of  the 
South  Lake  at  nearly  twenty  miles^ 
and  the  East  Lake  at  about  twenty 
miles.  From  the  fountain  to  the  plain 
the  stream  is  upwards  of  twenty-two 
miles  long,  and  tiie  aiaUe  land  watered 
l^  it  slong  Its  banks  avenges  at  least 
half  a  mile  in  width.  From  8a)ahiyeh 
to  the  lakes  is  about  twenty  miles,  and 
then  is  an  average  width  of  fifteen 
miles  of  this  watered  by  the  Banda. 
Thus,  according  to  Mr.  Porter^s  esti- 
mate, the  arable  land  watered  fay  this 
river  is  about  three  kurndtrtd  and  Avm 
squan  miles,  or  neariy  five  times  that 
watered  by  ihe  Awij,  the  anoent  Phar- 
par. — See  Phaepar. 

AB  ABIM =n|7»OM6«yoiidL  The  gen- 
enl  name  of  a  mountainous  tract  on  the 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  mountains 
Poor,  Pisgah,  and  Nebo  wen  i^un  or 
summits  of  tiie  Abarim.  (Num.  zxvii, 
12  ;  uudiL  47  ;  Dent.  zzziL  49.)  The 
name  "  Abarim,"  in  Jer.  zziL  20,  ren- 
dend  "  passages^"  oug^t  to  have  stood 
untranslated. 

ABBA=zfaAer.  ASvro-Chaldaie 
word  of  affection  and  confidence,  much 
used  by  the  Jews  and  the  early  Chris- 
tisns  as  an  invocation  in  pnyer  to  God. 
(Mark  xiv.  86 ;  Bom.  viu.  15;  Gal.  iv.6.) 

ABD  A  =  mrvamL  1.  The  frther  of 
Adoniram.  (1  Kings  iv.  6 ;  v.  U.)  2. 
A  Levite;  (Neb.  xi.  17 ;)  alaooalled 
*«  Obadiah."  (1  Chron.  ix.  16.) 

ABD££L=ssrvaiao/^ixi.  The  &- 
ther  of  Shelemiah.  (Jer.  xxzvL  26.) 

ABDI  =  B^rvmU  of  Jduwtk.  The 
name  of  two  Levites.  (1  Chron,  vL  44  ; 
2  Ohron.  zxisL  12.)  Also  a  son  of 
fllam.  (Ezr.  x.  26.) 

ABDI£Lr=:«nNiii<o/6liK2.  A  chief 
in  Gad.  (1  Chron.  v.  12  ) 

ABDON=«srvae.  1.  ALevitioaldlpr 
in  Asher.  (Josh,  zzi  80 ;  1  Chron.  vi. 
74.)  Perhaps  "  Abdon  "  should  be  read 
in  Josh.  ziz.  28,  instead  of  **  Hebron.** 
2.  The  twelfth  judge,  or  regent  of  the 
Hebrews ;  he  judg^id  them  eight  yean. 
and  died  about  BjO.  1156.  (Judg.  zii 
18—15.)  He  is  called  "  Bedan "  in 
1  Sam.  zii.  11.  8.  Also  two  Benja- 
mites.  (1  Chron.  viu.  28,  80 ;  is.  S€.) 
4. — See  AcBBOB. 
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ABBDNBGO  =«pvaiii;  or 
fir  ff  Mtnmy.  Tbe  Chiikbe  oAme 
gavm  to  Aariahj  one  of  Dftniel's  oom- 
pmaaM  in  the  oout  of  Babylon.  (Dan. 
L  7 ;  ii.  49  ;  iu.  19— 30.)— See  Nbbo. 

ABSL,orHiBiL=a6r0a<^  orfnm- 
■wftifii  The  aeoond  eon  of  Adem, 
piebfthl J  ao  oaUed  finom  the  ihoitneai 
of  hit  Ufe.  Abel  became  a  ahepheid 
aad  oflered  aerifioe  from  hia  flock  to 
God ;  at  the  aoie  time  Gain,  hia  faro- 
Ihtf;  oflhred  of  the  fruit  of  the  mnnd. 
God  had  re^^Mct  unto  Abel,  ana  to  hia 
odbraigy  bat  onto  Cain  and  to  his  offer- 
ing he  had  not  respect ;  henoe  Cain,  in 
anger,  alev  hia  bcother.  (Gen.  iv.  1 — 
14.)  Tbe  aacridoe  of  Abel  ia  the  firat 
on  leeoffd,  and  waa  undoubtedly  offered 
in  aooQidanoe  with  aome  divine  revela- 
iQch  as  it  waa  o£fored  in  fiiith, 
aeoenarfly  auppoaea  that  aom^ 
dadaration  by  way  of  promiae  had  been 
naMle  to  the  offerer ;  and  it  waa  pre- 
figaiatiYe  of  the  great  aaorifioe  in  the 
penon  of  Chriat,  who  waa  the  Lamb 
daan  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

Is  Hebrawa,  zL  4,  the  aaorifioe  of 
Abel  ia  called  "  a  mom  exoeHent  aaori- 
fioe than  Gain's ;"  but  the  eariy  Eng- 
liafa  tanalationa  differ  from  this,  and 
with  mora  literal  ezaotness,  render  "  a 
wun  plmieom  taarifiM  ;**  refening  the 
idea  in  ibo  teoEt  to  ^aaii^yiatber  than 
to  fao^.    So  that,  while  Gain  merely 
ofiinred  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  of- 
fiving  unto  the  Lord,  by  way  of  thanka- 
grring  and  homage,  Abel  did  the  same, 
and  "  moch  more  ;*'  he  alao  bron^t 
the  choaoeat  moA  beat  of  hia  flock  aa  a 
saerifioe  to  God  ;  thereby  acknowledg- 
ing himaelf  a  ainner,  and  reoogniang 
thetmth  of  the  principle,  "without  the 
shedding  of  blood  ia  no  remiaaion.** 
(Heb.  ix.  22.)     God  teatified  of  hia 
Grim,  and  manileated  hia  approbation 
probahly  by  a  Tiaible  token  of  fire  from 
lieaveni,  oonaoning  the  saorifice  upon 
tlie  altar.  (Gen.  vr  4 ;  Heb.  zL  4,  com- 
pared with  Ler.  is.  24  ;  Judg.  tL  21 ; 
lKingaxviiiS8;2Chron.viL1.)    By 
the  pfaimae  "  the  blood  of  Abel,"  (Heb. 
xii.  24^  the  Mood  of  Abel'a  saorifiee 
aaeoM  to  be  ioteoded,  aa  by  it  Abel 
fismd  aooeptanoe  with  God.    But  the 
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Uoodof  Cfariat,  aa  being  the  one  aaeri- 

fice  for  Bin,  tpuhdk  beStr  things,  Inaa- 
much  aa  it  ia  available  to  all  who  be- 
lieve. 

AVEhssagrattf  place,  pattmt,  mmh 
dow.  Instead  of  *'  tbe  grtoA  stMW  of 
Abet,"  in  1  Sam.  vi  18,  we  ought  to 
rsad  with  the  Septuaffint,  Syriao,  and 
Ghaldee  veraiona,  and  some  Hebrew 
manuscripts,  "  the  great  stone  ;  ^  aa 
in  the  maigin  and  ihe  14th  and  16th 
veraea.  Moat  Ukely  thia  "grsat 
stone"  was  a  bonndaiy  mark,  or  an 
ancient  monument,  in  Bethabemesfa, 
on  the  confines  of  Judah,  Dan,  and 
FhUiatla. 

ABEL-BETH-M  A  ACH  AH  =:  mea- 
d9wtf  BeA-Maaekah.  AdtyinNaph- 
tidi,  near  to  Beth-Maaohah,  and  weat 
of  Dan  and  Gssarea  Philippi.  (I  Kings 
zv.  20  ;  2  Kinga  xv.  29.)  It  was  also 
sailed  "Abel"  ;  (2  Sam.  zz.  14 ;)  and 
"Abel- Maim "==iii«iie{cM0/nin<ain.  (2 
Ghron.  xvi.  4.)  Dr.  E.  Smith  dencribea 
the  modem  Abel  aa  a  oonddemble 
Christian  village,  lying  on  a  diatinetly 
marked  TM  ;  and  so  celebrated  for  its 
wheatasto  be  called  ilMsf-iTaeiA.  It 
is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  tbe  val- 
ler  and  stream  that  descends  from 
MeijATun  =  meadow  of  Jjom,  towards 
the  Huleh,  or  waten  Of  Merom,  and 
below  the  opening  into  tbe  Meij. 

ABEL-KBRAMIM  =  meadow  of 
mmeyarde,  A  village  of  the  Ammonites. 
This  name  occun  in  Judges  zL  38, 
where  it  is  tiaasUted  "the  plain  of  the 
vineyarda." 

ABEL  -  MEHOLAH=  meadow  of 
damemg.  A  vilUge  of  Isflachar.  hi- 
tween  SpythopdisandNeapolis.  (Aidg. 
vii.  22  ;  1  Kings  iv.  12  ;  ziz.  16.) 

ABEL.MIZRAIBl[=aM0<fow,or  per- 
haps, moMnMN^  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
name  of  an  area,  or  thraahing-floor,  be- 
tween Jericho  and  the  Jordan,  formerly 
called  the  "  threahing-floor  of  Atad."*' 
(Gen.  I.  10, 11.) 

AB£L-8HITTIM=:aciwuiin«M2ow. 
A  plaoe  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  on  tiie 
borden  of  Puestioe ;  probably  the 
same  pfawe  which  is  elaewhere  called 
"Shittim."  (Num.  xnHi.  40;  Josh, 
ti.  1.) 
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ABEZszwkitmm,  t^tim,  Adlgr 
in  iMMhnr.  (Josh.  xix.  30.) 

ABI.—See  Abijah. 

ABI  A. — See  Abuar. 

ABIAH=:whose/a<A€risj8AoMi^  1. 
The  Moond  boo  of  SamaeL  (1  8iun.  Tiii. 
2-^  )  2.  A  son  of  Keober.  (1  Chnm. 
▼«.  8.)  8.  The  name  of  the  wife  of 
liesroa.  (1  Chron.  ii.  24.) 

AhlALBOJU^fiMiMm-o/ttrmgtk,'-' 
ttnmg.  One  of  David'i  distingoished 
offioeni  (2  Sum.  xzui.  8 1.)  In  1  Chron. 
zi.  32.  he  ia  oaUed  '*  AbieL" 

ABIA8AI'H=/aM<p  nf  gathenmg. 
A  Levite ;  (Ex.  vi.  24  ;)  in  1  Chion. 
▼i.  87 ;  ix.  19,  he  is  oaUed  "  Ebianphr 

ABIATHAR  =  faiher  of  aimmd- 
Qmc$,  The  son  of  Ahimeledi,  the  tenth 
high  priest  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
foorth  in  descent  from  EIL  When 
Doeg,  at  the  command  of  king  Seal, 
UM  npon  the  priests  of  the  I^nd  at 
Nob^  and  slew  them*  Ahimelech  was 
among  the  sUin.  His  son,  Abiathar, 
escaped  from  the  carnage,  and  taking 
with  him  some  part  of  tM  priest's  gar- 
ments, and  the  saored  lot.  fled  to  David, 
at  Keikh,  in  the  wilderness,  and  told 
him  what  Saul  had  done  David  re 
oeived  Abiathar  under  his  protection, 
and  afterwards  constituted  him  high- 
priest)  in  the  room  of  his  fisher.  Saul, 
m  the  meantime,  transferrad  the  office 
of  the  high-priesthood  unto  Zadok,  of 
the  fiunily  <»  £l3aser.  Thus  there  were 
two  highopriests  amonff  the  Hebrews 
at  the  same  time : — Abiathar,  of  the 
house  of  Ithamar,  in  the  party  of  Da- 
vid ;  and  Zadok,  of  thehouseof  Eleaser, 
ia  the  party  of  Saul ;  and  they  appear 
to  hH^e  been  both  oontiuued  in  that 
office  by  David,  after  the  death  of  SauL 
(1  Sam.  xxiL  20  ;  2  Sam.  zv.  29.)  This 
double  priesthood  continued  until  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  when  Abiathar  at- 
tacmed  himself  to  the  par^  of  Adoni- 

h.  Solomon,  on  beoomiugking,  spared 
is  life,  but  thrust  him  out  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  conferred  the  office  ezoln* 
sively  upon  Zadok.  (I  Kings  ii.  27.) 
The  race  of  Zadok  alone  exercised  this 
miqislry  ever  after,  utterly  excluding 
the  family  of  Ithamar ;  and  thus  was 
fulfilled  the  prediction  made  to  Eli,  by 
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the  man  of  God,  and  by  Samuel,  the 
prophet.  (1  Smu.  il  31 ;  iii  U.)    In  2 
Sara.  vni.  17,  "Ahimelech,  the  son  of* 
Abiathar,"  is  evidently  an  error  of  the- 
scribes,   for    "Abiathar,  the  son  or 
Ahimelech.*    Hie  error  is  ancient,  as 
it  ocoura  also  in  1  Chron.  zviii.  16 ; 
xxiv.  9,  6,  81.    Also,  in  1  Sam.  zzi.  6, 
we^  read  that  "  Ahimeledi,  the  high- 
priest,**  gave  unto  David  the  shew- 
innaad ;  whfle  in  Mark  ii.,  20,  this  is 
said  to  have  been  done  in  tiie  days  oT 
''Abiathar,  the  high-priest.**  AUatbar 
was  probably  his  mther's  deputy  at  the 
time  of  the  ooeurrence  ;  hence  he  ispo- 
puhkrty  called  *  the  high-priest'* 

ABIB^a»  MH*  of  grain,  agrem  ear. 
The  name  of  the  first  month  in  thean> 
cient  Hebrew  year.  (Ebc  zii.  2  ;  xHi. 
4;xxiiL15;zxxiv.l8.)  It  began  with, 
the  first  new  moon  in  April,  and  'con- 
sisted of  thirty  daysL  Hie  name  is  deriv- 
ed from  the  eom  aod  bariey  being  in  the- 
ear,  and  ripe  in  Egypt,  and  Canaan,  in 
this  month.  After  tilnexileitwas  called 
Nisan  =  mev^-thnff,  (Est  iii.  7;  Neh.  ii.l .) 

ABIDAH=/aM<re/ihiowM^.  The- 
son  of  Midian.  (Oen.  zxv.  4.) 

ABIDAN  =faikerefth£jwdge.  The 
son  of  Qideoni.  (Num.  i.  1 1 ;  ii.  22.) 

1.  ABIEL,  rzfeOKer  af  ttnttgA,  — 
Hnmg,  Hie  grandfiither  of  king  SanL 
(1  Siun.  ix  1 ;  ziv.  61.)  In  the  genea- 
logical table,  in  1  Chron  viii  88 ;  iz. 
89.  Ner  is  said  to  have  been  the  grand- 
father of  Saul ;  but  according  to  1 
Sam.  ziv.  60,  M,  he  was  his  undet. 
T^e  true  descent  was  as  follows : — 

ABIIL. 


KI8B         NIB 

I  I 

a4Uii.     ABvn. 
2.  ABIEL. — See  Abulbov. 

ABIEZEB  =/atAcro/A«^.  1.  A 
desoendent  of  Manaosen,  who  gave 
name  to  a  powerful  t>uniiy,  called  *' Abi- 
ezrites,"  whose  residence  appears  to 
have  been  principally  at  Ophiak  (Joah. 
xvit  2;  Jndg.  vi.  11.24, 84.)  In  Num. 
xzvi  80,  he  is  called  '<  JeeMr/*  and  the 
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fanihr,  "JeefleriteBL"  Gidoonwnaade- 
ipMHUuit  of  ihtt  frnJly,  a&d  he  wm  the 
#iUior  ci  ihtX  firovertmd  ezpraauoD, 
whieh  iiaa  ao  admirably  adapted  to 
eoofth  the  eiaaperated  Ephraimitee, 
"  la  not  the  gieaning  of  the  grapes  of 
Bnhraim,  better  thaa  the  vintage  of 
Ahkraar  ? "  (Jndg.  TiiL  2 ;)  a  metanho- 
rioal  mode  of  oommendiag  the  amalleit 
aotioD  of  OQe^  aa  aaperior  to  the  greate«t 
of  aaochor ;  or  of  mjing  that  £e  Eph- 
nimttea,  by  interaeptiiig  the  enemy  at 
the  foida  of  the  JoidaD,  and  slaying 
the  two  prinooB  of  the  Midianites,  had 
aduered  more  in  t^oiy  and  importaooe 
tha&  Gideon  and  his  anny.  2.  One  of 
David's  distingiiishedoffioen.  (2  8am. 
zxiii.  27 ;  1  Cknm.  xL  28 ;  zxviL  12.) 

ABI6AL. — See  Abigail. 

AfiI6AIL=  ^ose  faihtr  is  eaml- 
4atim,  1.  Hie  wife  ofNab^a  rich  man, 
wfaoM  pnssBsrions  were  in  Ourmel,  in 
the  moimtains  of  Jndah.  When  Da- 
vid, in  his  wanderingH,  in  order  to 
fsrape  from  the  jealoiuy  of  Saul,  took 
raiBge  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  moon- 
tain%  in  Ih^  neighboorhood  where  Na- 
hal*a  flooks  were  fed,  he  and  his  men 
aflbtded  snoh  complete  protection  to 
the  property  ef  Natal.  *'sothatnoth 
ing  wttB  miming,  of  all  that  pertained 
mto  him."  'Baoot,  when  Nabal  held 
hia  aanoal  aheep-shearing  in  Garmei, 
David  ieH  himself  entitled  to  share 
in  the  festival;  and  sent  a  respectful 
masBige,  reooonting  his  own  services, 
and  leqnoating  a  present.  The  re- 
qoest  was  not  only  rafiised,  bat  an  in- 
salttng  answer  was  returned  to  David, 
treating  him  as  a  runaway  servant  of 
SboL  Sndi  ingratitude  irritated  David 
oeeedingly,  and  in  his  anger,  he  vowed 
thU  he  would  destroy  Nabal  and  all 
his  boose  before  moniing.  From  thin 
act  ef  vengeanee  he  was  dissuaded  by 
Ahjgail,  ^o  having  heard  of  the  in- 
suiting  meamge^  came  herself  to  bring 
him  ue  present,  and  made  him  an 
apology.  She  manaoed  the  affiur  with 
eo  mnsh  wisdom  and  prudence,  as  to 
pao^  David,  and  obtan  his  blessing. 
About  ten  days  after  her  return,  Nabal 
disd;  and  as  aeon  as  the  da^  of  her 
mourning  ware  ended,  Abigail  became 
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David*8  wife.  The  issue  of  this  mar- 
riage  was  a  son  called  "Ohiliab,'*  in  2 
Sam.  iii,  8 ;  but  in  1  Cfaron.  iii.  I,  he  is 
caUed  «'  Daniel"  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2—42.) 
2.  The  name  of  one  of  king  David*if 
sisters,  and  the  wife  of  Ithra.  (1  Chron. 
il  16.)  In  tiie  margin  of  2  Sam.  xvii. 
25,  she  is  cafled  *'  Abi^." 
ABIHAIL==^aM«r  o/fliii^H  fM^. 

1.  The  son  of  Huri  (1  Chron.  v.  14.) 

2.  The&therofZorieL  (Num.  iii.  85.| 
S.  The  &ther  of  queen  Esther,  ana 
brother  of  Mordecai.  (Esth.  ii.  1 6.)  4. 
The  wife  of  Rehoboam,  king  of  Judah ; 
she  is  called  "  the  daughter,"  properly 
the  deaomdant,  of  Eliab,  David's  elder 
brother.  (2  Chron.  zi.  18.)  6.  The  wife 
of  Abishur.  (1  Chron.  ii.  29.) 

ABIHU  =  to  whom  God  is  father. 
One  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  who,  together 
with  his  brothers,  Nadab,  Eleazer,  and 
Ithamar,  were  set  apart  by  Grod  to  the 
office  of  the  priesthood.  Soon  after 
they  entered  upon  their  sacred  duties, 
Nadab  and  Abihu  were  guilty  of  a  vio- 
lation of  Gkxi*H  commands,  respecting 
the  manner  of  offering  inoeuse,  and 
they  vrare  instantly  consumed  by  fire 
fi\>m  heaven.  They  used  strange,  or 
common  fire,  instead  of  the  aacred  fire 
which  they  were  required  to  use  from 
the  altar  of  burnt  ofiforinff .  (Lev.  x.  1 . 
2.)  This  awful  example  was  inten- 
ded as  a  caution  to  all  the  servants  of 
God  for  ever,  carefully  to  observe  all 
the  divine  commands  and  ordinances ; 
and,  as  the  prohibition  of  wine  and 
strong  drink,  especially  when  entering 
into  the  sanctoarv,  immediately  fol- 
lows, we  may  inmr  that  Nadab  and 
Abihu  were  into^Gated  when  they  fell 
into  this  presumptuous  sin. 

ABIH  U  D  =  whose /<KA«r  is  Judah, 
A  son  of  Bela.  (1  Chron.  viii.  8.) 

ABIJAH  :=  whose  father  is  Jehovah, 
1.  The  seoond  king  of  Judah.  I^e 
vras  the  eon  of  Rehoboam,  and  of  Maa- 
chah,  the  daughter  of  Uriel,  grand- 
daughter  of  Absslom.  (1  Kings  xv.  2  ; 
2  Chron.  xi.  21 ;  xiii.  2.)  He  succeeded 
his fether,  B 0|967 ;  and  reigned  only 
three  years.  He  was  not  a  good  king ; 
however,  he  did  not  forsake  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah.  With  true  courage,  re- 
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mltfavfroin  theprindplM  of  the  theoo- 
raqr,  he  reedved  with  400,000  men, 
to  oominenoe  a  war  with  Jeroboam, 
kinff  of  Israely  whoee  Ibroee  amomited 
to  ioMe  that  number.  He  gained  an 
important  Tiotory,  and  600,000  of  the 
lareelitiah  army  were  left  dead  on  the 
field.  (2  Ofaron.  ziii.  3,  17.)  In  nnm- 
ben  so  laige«  there  may  be  lome  error 
of  the  tranwribersy  probably  a  cypher 
too  maoh  in  each  number.  SoTeral 
copies  of  the  Ynlgate  state  Ahijah's 
army  at  40,000 ;  Jeroboam's  at  80,000 ; 
and  the  slain  at  50,000.  Under  Abi- 
jah  the  kingdom  of  Jndah  gidned  the 
ascendency,  and  made  oonetant  pro- 
gress in  power  and  importance.  In 
1  Kings,  xiv.  81;  xr.  1--8,  Abijah 
is  written  "Abijam^zz/oM^*  of  the 
ma,  Le.,  jmuhoi*.  And  in  1  Kings^  xw, 
6,  instead  of  "Rehoboam,"  we  ooght 
to  rsad  Abijam.  In  Katt.  i.  7,  he  is 
called  "Abia."  2.  The  son  of  Jeroboam, 
the  first  king  of  Israel,  who  died  in 
childhood.  He  was  the  only  person  of 
the  house  of  Jeroboam,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  idolatiyand  wickedness 
of  the  times,  had  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
in  his  heart.  He  appears  to  have  been 
the  hope  of  the  nation,  and  to  have 
been  nniyersally  beloTcd.  He  was  the 
only  one  of  his  fiither^s  house,  who 
came  to  a  peaceful  ehd.  (1  Kings  xiv. 
1 — 18.)  3.  A  priest  of  the  posterity 
of  4aron.  He  was  the  principal  of 
the  ^hth  class,  or  course,  in  David's 
divimon  of  the  priests.  (1  Chron.  xziv. 
10.)  In  Luke  L  5,  he  is  called 
"Abia."  His  desoendants  returned 
from  the  exile.  (Neh.  x.  7;  xii.  4, 17.) 
4.  The  name  of  tl^  mother  of  king 
Hezekiah ;  she  wasthe  wife  of  Ahaz, 
and  the  daughter  of  Zaohariah.  (2  Chron. 
xxix.  1.)  In  2  Kings,  xviii.  2,  she  is 
called  "Abi"  =  /a5«-. 

AB^TAM.— See  Abijah. 

ABILENE.  A  smaU  bat  fertile  dis- 
triot  of  Syria,  which  induded  the  east- 
em  declivities  of  Hermon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon,  and  the  suooessive  lower 
ridges,  with  the  intervening  open  tracts 
or  terraces  which  front  the  eastern 
pUins.  It  derived  its  name  finom  its 
chief  city,  ABiLA=a^rcMiyfi2«CB,  mnr 
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liovykiiownalaoas  "  Abilaof  Lyamlaa,'* 
from  a  tetrarch  of  that  name.  (Loke, 
iii.  1.)  Abfla  was  sitqaited  on  the  e—t 
em  slope  of  Anti-Lebanon,  about  eigh- 
teen miles  N.W.  firam  Damascos,on  the 
great  road  from  that  city  towards 
Baalbek.  Hue  pontion  identifies  the 
ruins  near  the  village  Suk  Wady-el- 
Barada=fliarta  o/  Wadf-^l-Barada, 
as  the  site  of  the  ancient  dty.  Una 
village  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  Baiada,  the  ancient  Ahmmm, 
near  the  point  where  it  issues  from  the 
gorge  by  which  it  breaks  down  through 
the  first  ridge  or  oftet  of  the  movntains 
below  the  plain  of  Zebedany.  This 
chasm  is  described  by  recent  travellen 
as  wild  and  highly  picturesque;  it  is 
very  deep,  and  on  eacm  side  are  remains 
of  andent  buildings,  and  oaves,  the 
work  of  mens'  hands.  In  the  viUage 
there  are  evident  remains  of  fanner 
edifices ;  slight  modem  houses  are  often 
raised  on  andent  masnve  feundationa. 
Well-squared  stones,  many  of  condder> 
able  rise.  He  about  in  sil  direetiona. 
Dr.  Robinson,  who  viated  this  ancimit 
site,  in  1862,  says,  "It  is  mailed  by 
columns  and  other  remains;  while 
above  are  many  tombs  hewn  in  the 
rocks,  and  the  andent  exoavated  Bo- 
man  road  with  the  insoriptionsL''  The 
inscriptions,  which  are  m  Latin,  ai« 
cut  in  the  rook;  they  contain  proof 
positive  that  the  rmns  near  the  village 
are  those  of  the  AfaUa  of  Lyaanias. 
— See  Ltsahias. 

ABIBiA£L=>a<A€ro/fli^Al:  A 
descendant  of  Joktan,  probably  the 
founder  of  an  Arabian  tribe,  ealled 
Mad  or  ifoli,  in  the  vidnity  of  the 
modem  Mecca,  which  Strabo  oalla 
Minm.  (Qen.  x.  28 ;  1  Chron.  L  22.) 

ABIMELECH  =  faOmcl^kiig, 
father  hmg,oTroijfal  father.  Thiseeenu 
to  have  been  the  common  title  cf  seve- 
ral of  the  Philistine  kings.  1.  A  king 
of  Qerar,  and  contemporary  with  Abra- 
ham, who  took  Sarah  into  his  haivm, 
and  thought  to  make  her  his  wife ;  but 
beinff  wuned  of  Grod  in  a  dream  cf 
Sarsh's  relationship  to  Abraham,  that 
she  was  not  his  sister,  but  his  wife  ;  he 
restored  her  to  her  husband,  with  a 
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it  of  a  ilMwind  pieoM  of  mlrw, 
m  *'wk  oovsriag  ctf  the  eyas"  for  Sanh ; 
tiai  1%  M  aa  fttoniog  praBent^  aad  to 
b*  ft  twihiMHij  of  h«r  iiuooenoe  in  the 

SofalL  (Oflo.zz.1— 18.)  2.  Ano- 
loBg  of  Gerar,  probably  son  of  the 
r,  wiio  lehokad  Inao  for  his  die- 
ill  eallisg  hie  wife  his  sister, 
nd  aftanrnda  made  a  kagna  with  him 
at  Beanih«ba.  (Gen.  xzirL  6— 8U  8. 
Thm  aanio  giTan  in  the  title  of  Pa. 
zzziT.  to  Achiiai,  kiog  of  Oath.  4. 
A  aoB  of  Gideon,  by  his  oonoabine, 
vho  after  the  death  of  hie  &ther,  per- 
naded  the  men  of  Shechem  to  make 
kha  kimg.  He  alew  his  fitther^s  serenty 
sooaoB  one  itoae,  leaving  only  Jotham, 
the  yoongeet  alivB,  who  hid  himself. 
Ibrae  yean  afterwards,  the  men  of 
flhachem  rose  against  Ahimwlfwh,  led 
en  by  a  ohieftafai.  named  Gaal,  the  son 
of  Ebed ;  he  debated  them,  and  de- 
stroyed their  city,  aad  sowed  it  with 
aUk  While  attacking  Thebes,  he  was 
Borlatty  wonnded  b^  a  pieoe  of  a  mtll- 
itoiie  thrown  opon  his  haadby  a  woman 
from  the  top  of  the  tower.  That  it 
aught  Boi  be  said,  "a  woman  slew 
himt**  he  called  to  his  armoor-bearer 
to  tfanist  him  through  with  his  sword, 
sad  tfans  he  died.  Abimelech  reigmed 
ofsr  part  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  three 
yean»  and  in  chronology,  he  ranks  aa 
the  aixth  judge,  or  regent  of  the  He- 
brewa;  he  &d  abont  the  year  bo. 
1282.  (Jadg.  ix.  6,  64.)  5.  The  name 
«f  "AhimAoh  » is  thns  written  in  1 
ChroBL  zriiL  li. 

ABIKADAB=s/a<Aer4tf«oUMS0,  or 
••Ua/rtftsr.  1.  One  of  the  aonaof  Jeaae. 
(1  Sam.  zvL  8 ;  zviL  18.)  2.  ALevite 
«f  Kitjath-jearim.  (I  8am.  viL  1 ;  I 
Chraa.  ziiL  7.)  8.  One  of  king  Sanl'a 
nas  who  frU  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa. 
(1  flam.  «^^  2.)  4.  One  of  Solomon's 
ofl&esn.  (1  Kings  iv.  U.)  His  name, 
esrreotly,  ia  "  Beaabinadab  "  =  aoa  o/ 
AkmuM,  aa  ia  the  maigin. 
ABINBB.— See  Abmmb. 
ABINOAM=/alAcr  of  ptmuafUneu, 
The  Mierof  Bank.  (Jadg.iv.6;) 

ABI&AH  =  fiuktr  itf  okUnde. 
1.  The  eldeat  son  of  Hiel,  the  Be- 
thehte,  who  ia  remarkable  aa  having 
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died  prematnrely,  in  oonaequenoe  of 
his  &ther  attempting  to  rebuild  J^ri- 
oho.  When  that  d^  was  destroyed  by 
the  Hebrews,  Joahna  said,  "coned  hie 
the  man  before  the  Lord,  that  riseth 
np  and  buildeth  this  oity,  Jericho :  ha 
shall  lay  the  ibondation  thereof  in  his 
first-born,  and  in  his  vonnffest  son  shall 
he  set  ap  the  gatea  of  it"  (Josh.  vi.  26.) 
Hiel,  who  lived  m  the  days  of  Ahab,  584 
yeanafter,  and  who  was  either  ignorant 
or  regardleas  of  the  onrae,  attempted 
to  lebiiild  the  city;  bat  in  so  doing, 
he  lost  his  eldest  son,  Abiram,  when 
laying  the  foondation,  and  Segnb,  his 
youngest,  when  aetting  np  the  gatea. 
(1  Kmga  xvi.  84.)  2.  A  aonof  Eliab,  of 
the  tri  M  of  Reuben,  who  waa  destroyed 
by  the  opening  of  the  earth,  in  oon- 
aequenoe of  the  part  he  took  in  the  con- 
apiraoy  of  KonJi  and  Dathan.  (Num. 
xvi.  1—85  ;  xxvL  9—11.) 

ABISH  AG  =  father  of  »ror.  The 
Shunammite  was  a  young  woman  who 
waa  aelected  by  the  physicians  of  Da- 
vid, to  minister  to  him  in  his  old  age, 
and  to  cherish  him.  After  David's 
death,  aad  the  accession  of  Solomon  to 
the  throne,  Adooijah,  most  improperly 
sought  her  in  marriage  for  himaelf ;  but 
Solomon,  perceiving  his  policy,  in  a 
design  upon  the  crown  also,  caused  him 
to  be  put  to  death.  (1  Kings  I  8 ;  ii. 
25.) 

ABISH  AI=/a<A«r  o/aj|p(/i(.Tbeson 
of  Zeruiah,  David's  sister.  He  was  one 
of  David's  distinguished  officers,  and 
was  full  of  daring  exploits.  He  aocom- 
pained  Davki  to  Uie  camp  of  Saul,  while 
the  guards  were  asleep  aronnd.  Abi- 
abai,  with  Joab,  his  brother,  attacked 
aad  defeated  the  Syriana,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Aramon.  (2  Sam.  x.  14.)  He 
reeoned  David  from  the  giant  Philis^ 
tine,  Uhbi-benob,  whom  he  amote  and 
kiUed.  (2  Sam.  xxL  16,  17.)  The  vio- 
torv  over  the  Edomitet,  in  the  valley 
of  Salt,  which  is  ascribed  to  David,  (2 
Sam.  viiL  13,)  is  also  ascribed  to  Abi- 
shal  (I  Chron.  xvuL  12.)  Probably 
Abiihai  actually  obtained  the  victory, 
bat  as  he  was  an  officer  under  David, 
it  might  also  with  propriety  be  spoken 
of  as  David's  achievement.  He  also  lift- 
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ed^up  his  npeftr  ngainat  three  handred 
men  and  slew  them.  (2  Sam.  xzt  17 ; 
xzui.  18  ;  1  Chron.  xi.  20.) 

ABISHALOM.~See  Absalom. 

ABISH  UA=/alik«ro/^are.  l.The 
aon  of  Phineas.  He  wm  the  fourth  high 
prieet  of  the  Hebrews.  (1  Chron.  vi.  4, 
5,  50 ;  Est.  vii.  5.)  2.  The  son  of  Bela. 
(1  Chron.  vih.  4.) 

ABlSHXJB,=f<UheroftM€waa.  The 
■on  of  Sbammai.  (1  Chron.  ii.  28,  29.) 

ABlTAL=rwhoee/aMer  is  the  dew. 
One  of  the  wivw  of  iMvid,  Mid  mother 
of  l^ephatiah.  (2  Sam.  iii  4;  2  Chron. 
ill  1) 

ABTrXJB= fiUher  of  ffoodnem,  Ade- 
•oendant  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  yiiL 
11.) 

ABIUD  =:  whowi faiker  is  Judah.  A 
name  found  in  the  genealogical  table 
of  Matt  i  18,  as  one  of  the  reputed 
anceiton  of  Christ,  but  omitted  in  1 
Chron.  iii.  19. 

ABNER=/alA«r  of  a  light.  The  son 
of  Ner,  and  ooudn  of  king  SSaol.  (1 
Sam.  xi¥.  60,  51.)  He  was  the  fiiithfnl 
and  distinguiflfaed  commander-in-chief 
of  Saul's  armj.  After  the  death  of 
Saul,  at  the  disastrous  battle  in  the 
plain  of  Jezreel,  Abner,  his^general. 
drew  off  the  remains  of  the  army  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  caused 
Ish-bosheth,  the  youngest  son  of  8aul, 
to  be  proclaimed  king  at  Mahanaim. 
(2  Sam.  ii.  8,  9.)  In  the  mean  time,  the 
rulers  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  awarded 
the  Boeptre  to  David,  in  Hebron,  while 
the  other  eleven  tribes  did  homage  to 
Ish-bosheth  the  son  of  ^aul.  Abner 
being  commander-in-chief  to  Ish-bosh- 
eth,  came  to  Gibeon  with  an  army,  to 
force  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  obedience  ; 
a  fierce  battle  ensued,  in  which  Abner 
and  his  troops  were  routed.  Abner 
nerer  again  took  the  field,  and  the  war 
was  suffered  to  die  away  in  silenoe, 
without  an  express  treaty.  (2  Sam.  ii. 
4,  17,  28.)  After  Ish-bosheth  bad 
reigned  about  two  years  over  Ismel,  he 
quarrelled  with  Abner,  who  had  raised 
him  to  the  throne,  and  who  was  still 
his  sole  support ;  the  indignant  general, 
then,  made  arrangements  for  Mnging 
the  eleven  tribes  to  lubmit  to  David, 
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and  had  an  interview  with  him  for  that 
purpose.  Before  the  execution  of  bis 
design,  he  was  treacherously  aasaasiu- 
ated  by  Joab,  about  the  year  B.  o.  1050. 
This  event,' and  the  murder  of  Ish-boah- 
etb,  retarded  the  union  of  the  triban, 
under  David,  about  two  years  longer. 
Hie  estimation  in  which  Abner  waa 
held  by  David  and  the  people,  appean 
from  the  funeral,  and  the  ode  composed 
upon  the  occasion  by  the  king.  (2  Sam. 
ii.  10 ;  ill.  7 — ^27.)  Abner  is  called 
'*Alunery"  in  1  Sam.  xiv»  50,  in  the 
margin.— -See  Abisl. 

ABOMINATION.  The  usual  appli- 
cation of  this  word,  is,  to  whatever  was 
iwflfaawy  in  the  Mosaic  sense,  and  Mpe- 
oialiy  to  impure  idol  worship.  (Xsa. 
Ixvi  8 ;  Jer.  xliv.  4 ;  2  Kings,  xxiiL  IS.) 
The  sacred  animals  of  Egypt  are  called 
an  "abomination ;"  (Ex.  viiL  28;^  and 
the  Hebrew  shepherds  were  held  in 
"abomination"  by  the  Egyptaina,  be- 
cause they  sacrificed  and  ate  without 
scruple,  those  animals  which  were 
considered  sacred  by  them.  (Gen.  xliii. 
82 ;  xlvii.  84.)  bome  suppose  that  a 
tribe  of  wandering  shepherds  had  pre- 
viously invaded  &ypt ;  and  that  the 
remembrance  of  Uimr  cruel  depreda- 
tioDs  had  made  the  very  name  ct  shep- 
herd hateful  to  them.  But  the  oor^ 
rectnees  of  this  view  is  now  doubted. 

ABOMINATION  ov  DSSOLAsnoK, 
literally  tke  abommaUon  tf  the  detUaior, 
This  waa  Daniel's  prediction  of  the  pol- 
lution of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  by 
Antiochus  Epiphaaes,  who  set  up  in  it 
the  altar  and  the  statue  of  Jufttter 
Olympius;  the  daily  sacrifiee  waa  taken 
away,  and  the  abomination  that  maketh 
desolate  drove  all  the  true  worshippers 
of  Gkid  from  the  temple.  (Dan.  xL  31  ; 
xiLll.)  But  by  the ''Abomination  of  de- 
solation,** in  Dan.  ix.  27,  refenred  to  bv 
our  Lord  in  Matt.  xxiv.  15  ;  Mark  xiii. 
14,  and  foretold  as  about  to  be  seen  at 
Jerusalem,  during  the  last  siege  of  that 
city,  by  the  Romans,  under  Titos,  ia 
meant  the  Roman  army,  whose  eo^Ieen- 
signs,  and  other  image-crowned  stan- 
dards, were  worshipp^by  thesddien ; 
and  when  the  temple  and  eitywere 
taken,  they  werelodged  in  the  holyfdaoe^ 
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were  offared  before  tbem. 
JoMpbna  dirtinctiy  refiers  (o  the  ao- 
compliatuDent  of  both  thew  predictionaL 
Uoe.  Ant.  xii.  5,  4  ;  vU.  6  ;  Wari,  vi. 
6, 1.) — See  Stjlvdjlbd. 

ABBAH — See  Abrahak. 

ABRAHAM  zs/aOgr  cf  mmUUude, 
«r,  m  the  context  explains  it,  father  of 
aeay  iMrflmuL  He  wm  the  son  ai 
Tenh,  biothffr  of  Nnhor  and  Hanui, 
and  uncle  of  Lot,  and  was  the  great 
pwnpanitor  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  He 
ma  bora  abont  Bjc.  1996,  at  Ur,  a  city 
of  Clialde%  where  he  raided,  flor* 
roonded  bj  an  idobtroai  people,  until 
he  WM  aboot  aeveniy  yean  old  ;  when 
God  catted  him  to  leave  the  bind  of  his 
fithen,  and  go  into  a  oonntry  that  he 
voold  shew  him.  From  a  careful  com- 
pariaon  of  Aets  vii.  2—4  with  Gen.  xil 
],  aad  Neh.  ix.  7,  Abraham  appears  to 
have  been  called  twioe,  once  while  he 
WM  in  Ur,  in  Chaldea,  *' before  he 
dwrift  in  Chanaa*^  (Haian ;)  and  again 
aAsr  he  kft  Ur,  whQe  he  dwelt  in 
Hann,  when  he  wm  seventy-five  years 
old.  The  oall  of  Abraham  WM  in  these 
wofd^  "  Oei  tbee  oat  of  thy  oonntry, 
and  firaim  thy  kindred,  and  firom  thy 
fcther'b  booae.  onto  a  land  that  I  will 
Aem  thM ;  and  I  will  make  of  thee  a 
greai  naiioii,  and  I  will  bless  thee^  and 
make  thy  name  great ;  and  thou  shalt 
be  a  MiiMinff ;  and  I  will  bless  tbem 
that  blev  ttiee,  and  corM  him  that 
oornkb  thee :  and  in  thee  shall  all  the 
fiumfiMof^earthbebleand."  Here, 
in  additioD  to  otiiker  premises,  wm  a 
dear  intimation  that  the  Meniah  shonld 
proceed  from  him,  and  of  the  nnireraal 
eartent  of  tlM  Ueesings  which  he  would 
convey  to  mankind.  ObedieDt  to  the 
heavenly  caO,  Abnham  took  his  fiunily, 
his  ioeks  and  herdi;  and  migiated  m  a 
nmuth,  or  wandering  shepherd,  into 
Pihntine,  when  he  continued  to  dwell, 
ramofintf  from  place  to  pbce,  aooord- 
ias  to  ne  convenience  of  water  and 


joomeying,  sometimes  for 
theaunereaeons,  M&TMEgvpt.  His 
pnfaity  and  oonfidence  in  Qm  were  so 
eoupicQoas^  that  God  prospered  him 
gwailj ,  and  promised  him  a  "seedlike 
thesandontMseaahore^"  and  '*Mthe 
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titara  of  heaven  for  multitude/*  which 
should  inhabit  the  land  of  CauMio  ; 
hence,  this  wM  called  "  the  Laud  of 
Promise." 

While  in  an  excursion  to  Egypt, 
Abraham,  through  fear,  proposed  to 
Sarah,  his  wife,  that  shd  should  psHs 
for  his  sister ;  (Gen.  xii.  10—20  ;)  and 
while  in  Gerar,  he  also  made  a  snnilar 
attempt :  there  wm  evident  deceit  in 
this  affiur,  and  he  wm  certainly  risking 
the  honour  of  his  wife  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  himself ;  while  at  the  same  time 
he  showed  a  want  of  confidence  in  his 
God.  (Gen.  xx.  2.)  In  an  invMion  of 
the  cities  of  the  plain,  by  several  of  the 
petty  kings  of  the  adjoining  provinces, 
Sodom  WM  taken,  and  Lot  and  his  fa- 
mily carried  captive.  When  Abraham 
received  intelligence  of  it,  he  armed  bis 
trained  servants,  bom  in  his  house, 
(three  hundred  and  eighteen  in  num- 
ber,) puiBued  the  kings,  and  defeated 
them,  and  brought  Lot  and  his  family, 
and  Uieir  substance  back  to  Sodom, 
restoring  liberty  to  the  captives,  who 
had  been  taken  with  all  their  property. 
On  his  return,  he  wm  met  by  Melcfai- 
zedek,  king  of  Salem,  and  priioBt  of  the 
most  high  God,  to  whom  he  gave  a 
tenth  of  all,  and  from  whom  he  received 
a  blessing.  (Gen.  xiv.  14 — 24.) 

Abraham  wm  lavoured  with  several 
revelations  from  God  i  one  vision  was 
singular,  wherein  was  revealed  to  him 
some  of  the  most  important  events  in 
his  future  history,  and  in  that  of  his 
posterity;  which  were  all  accomplished 
m  due  time,  and  with  wonderful  exact- 
ness. (Gen.  XV.  12—18.)  This  revefai- 
tion  related,  Ist.  To  the  severe  and 
protracted  sufiEsrings  of  the  Hebrews  in 
Canaan  and  in  E^jrpt ;  (Gen.  xvii.  8 ; 
Ex  iii.  9  ;Ftt.  cv.  9—12  ;)  2nd.  To  the 
judgments  which  should  fidl  upon  their 
ISgyptian  oppreasors,  and  the  trium- 
phant exodus  of  the  chosen  people ;  (Ex. 
viL  11 ;  Ps.  IxxviiL  48—61 ;)  3rd.  To 
Abraham's  death  and  bnrial  in  a  good 
old  age  ;  4th.  To  the  return  of  his  pos- 
terity to  the  promised  Land,  and  the 
poniahment  of  the  Ganaanitish  nations. 
The  commencement  of  the  four  hun- 
dred yean  of  servitude  and  affliction 
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reiuTed  to  in  thii  Tudon,  is  the  time  of 
lahmMl'B  moddng  Iniic,  (Oen.  zzi. 
9,  10,  oompuned  wHh  GkL  iy.  29.  80,) 
which  oooorred  thirty  Tean  after  the 
promiee  reooided  in  Gen.  zii.  1 — 3. 
This  promiee  «m  gi^en  four  hnndred 
and  thirty  years  iMfore  the  giving  of 
the  Law  ;  (GtiL  iu.  17 ;)  and  from  Ex. 
zii.  40,  41,  it  appeals  that  their  deliT- 
▼eranoe  fimn  bondage  was  also  foor 
hondred  and  thirty  years  after  that 

S remise.  Of  this  period  of  Ibor  hnn- 
red  and  thirty  years,  two  hnndred  and 
fifteen  years  were  passed  in  sojourning 
in  Oanaao,  and  two  hnndred  and  fifteen 
years  in  Egypt :  they  were  not  in  ao- 
tnal  senrioe  and  afBietibn  anything  like 
that  time,  bat  they  were  strangers  in  a 
land  that  was  not  theirs,  during  the 
whole  of  that  period. 

Again,  when  Abraham  was  ninety 
years  old,  the  Lord  appeared  to  him, 
and  established  his  oorenant  with  him 
and  hts  seed  for  erer ;  and  instituted 
the  rite  of  oireumcision  as  a  Tirible 
sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant.  (Gen. 
ZTiL  1—27.)  At  this  time  he  changed 
the  name  or  the  patriarch  from  Abram 
father  of  aUUide,  to  Abiuiums^ 
ihir  ofmmiiUHde;  and  the  name  of  his 
wife  was  also  changed  from  Sarai,  to 
Sarah.  The  Lord  also  deolared  that 
Saimh  should  bring  him  a  son  in  his  old 
age;  and  Abraham  said,  "Shallaohild 
be  bom  unto  him  that  is  an  hundred 
years  old  t  and  shall  Sarah,  that  is 
ninety  years  old,  bear  ?*^  Nevertheless, 
against  hope  he  believed  in  hope,  and 
stagverad  not  at  the  promise  of  God. 
At  the  ^>pointed  time,  Isaac,  the  child 
of  promise,  was  bom.  Sometime  after> 
wards,  God  put  the  fikith  and  piety  of 
his  servant,  Abraham,  to  the  test,  so 
that  he  might  be  exhibited  to  the  world 
in  all  following  time  as  an  illustrious 
example  of  the  power  d  &ith.  He  was 
oommaoded  to  take  his  son,  his  only 
son,  IsMO,  whom  he  loved,  and  in  whom 
all  the  promises  of  God  were  to  be  ao- 
oomplisned, — and  oflSsr  him  for  a  faomt 
oflbrmg  upon  one  of  the  mountains 
which  Goa  would  shew  him.  Abraham 
hesitated  not  to  obe  v  ;  every  prepara- 
tion was  made,  and  the  knife  was  in  his 
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hand  to  day  his  son,  when  his  nupoae 
was  arrestad  by  a  voice  frtMn  heaven, 
requiring  him  to  spare  the  lad ;  iaaa- 
much  as  the  proof  of  the  fether's  froth 
was  full. 

It  has  been  wen  observed,  that  Abra- 
ham was,  in  many  respects,  the  moat 
distinguished  of  all  the  ancient  servaula 
c^God;  hewasthe&therofthefiuth- 
fiil,  (Bom.  iv.  11—18 ;  GaL  iH.  7,)  and 
the  friend  of  God.  (James iL  28;  lea. 
zii.  8.)  In  him  the  covenant  of  grace 
was  sealed,  and  the  Gospel  in  eifoot 
was  preached.  (Gal.  iii.  8,  9.)  We 
know  not  the  extent  to  vriuoh  the  great 
mystery  of  godliness  was  unfolded  to 
him ;  but  it  is  certain  he  was  fevonred 
with  considerable  diwoveries  of  Um 
future  MesBsah,  and  of  tiie  truth  "  an 
it  is  in  Jesus ;"  to  this  our  Lord  him* 
self  bean  testimony  ;—'<  four  fether, 
Abraham,  rejoiced  to  see  my  day :  and 
he  saw  it,  and  was  glad."  (John  viiL 
5(i.)  He  is  quoted  by  Paul,  as  an 
example  of  justification  by  fiiith  ;  and 
by  James,  as  an  example  of  justifica- 
tion by  worka — '*lliey  which  be  of 
feith,  are  blessed  with  fiuthfhl  Abr». 
ham."  The  patriaroh  lived  an  hundred 
and  ninety-five  years,  and  was  thea 

fathered  to  his  people  ;  his  sons  buried 
im  in  thefemily  sepukhre,  in  the  cave 
of  Maohpelah. 
ABRAHAM^S  B080M.--aee  Bo- 

BOM. 

ABSALOM  =/a<iUro/peii«.  A  son 
of  king  David,  by  Maaohah,  daughter 
of  Tslmai,  king  of  Geshur.  (2  Ssm.  iii. 
8.)  He  was  remarkable  for  his  beanty, 
and  for  the  luxuriance  of  his  hair,  which 
ia  said  to  have  weighed,  when  cotlhrn 
time  to  time,  two  hmmdred  shekels  of 
the  royal  standard.  But  the  term  shekel 
here  probably  refers  to  the  sokie  rather 
than  the  weight ;  eo  that  the  passnge 
simply  mean%  "  he  eaiusd  the  hair  of 
his  need  at  two  hundred  shekels  of  the 
royal  standard."  (2  Sam.xiv.2fi.)  Such 
a  mode  of  desoribtng  the  value  of  the 
hair  occurs  in  Kosegatien's  OI»«C 
Araft.,  p.  65.  Peenrihing  the  eseoa- 
tion  of  a  young  man  near  Damaaoo^ — 
'*  He  was  the  most  beeotifol  cf  yootiia, 
and  most   feir   of  countenance,  and 
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kd  tb«  lowfwir  htit,  Ae  fofae  c/ 
ftoMirmrfi  pf  dMkemt," 
nmrdered  hit  luilf- 
kokhflr,  -Anokom,  for  an  injiuy  to  his 
Mter»  fled  to  tlie  eoart  of  his  ^nmd- 
hikn  a4  0«thtir.  After  Mmie  time  he 
imrtorBd  to  tfae  hraar  of  hU  &ther, 
^toc^  the  mediatioo  of  Joeb.  His 
btfaii't  throne  now  became  the  ohjeot 
of  Ue  ambition ;  he  stood  in  the  pub- 
he  pteoH  and  fdayed  the  daaagosfue, 
"  rtole  th#  hcarta  of  the  men  of  lamel,** 
aad  got  faimaelf  proolakned  king  in 
Hehnw.  David  nttfed  from  Jenualem  i 
Abalom  Allowed  him.  and  the  two 
partiei  met  in  the  wood  of  Ephnim ; 
the  battle  wae  eerere  aad  bloody.  Ab- 
■lom'e  troops  wwe  defeated,  and  ae 
he  rode  upon  a  mole  under  the  thiok 
fannehea  oif  an  oak,  was  caught  by  the 
hair  of  his  head, — the  hair  of  which  he 
had  besD  eo  proud, — ^the  mule  passed 
fipsBi  under  him,  and  left  him  suspended 
in  tfae  trecL  Here  he  was  found  and 
dain  I7  Joab,  and  his  bodv  cast  int«>  a 
sit  in  toe  wood,  and  corered  with  amat 
heap  ef  stonea.  David  was  mu<m  af- 
fccted  by  his  death,  and  uttered  bitter 
haeotailions  over  him.  (2  Mam.  xriii. 
6—1 7 )  He  is  called  "Abtshalom,**  in 
lKiBgszr.2— 10.  Hie  style  of  ardii- 
teetnre  and  embelliahment  of  the  mon- 
ament  called  **  Absalom's  PUlar," 
<2  Sam.  xriii.  16,)  near  the  Kidron,  in 
^  vallsy  of  Jehoshapbat,  seem  to  in- 
dimte  a  much  later  period  thau  the 
time  of  Absalom. 

ABSTIKEKGE.  the  keeping  from 
theuseofparticnlarlbod,  ororink,  was 
apaKcf  religion  from  Teryeariy  ages  ; 
it  was  the  fost  test  of  obedience  re- 
qeiied  of  Adam,  in  Eden.  Some  have 
Mppoaed  that  the  AntediluTians  ab- 
•tamed  fhwi  flesh,  because  herbs  and 
fruiti  only  were  assigned  to  Adam,  at 
te  ereation,  but  this  is  not  condusi?e. 
Noah  was  required  to  abstain  from 
Uood.  (Gen.  is.  4.)  The  kw  of  Moses 
leqniied  abstinence  fkom  Tarioua  kinds 
of  ammals  which  werededared  to  be 
nelean,  aad  from  the  blood  of  all  on 
psm  «f  death.  Hie  Hebrews  also  ab- 
*Mned  frcn  the  sinew,  which  is  upon 
thehotlaw  of  the  thigh  ;  (Geo.  xcm. 
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S8j)  and  the  priests  were  required 
to  abstain  from  wine  or  strong  drink 
during  their  ministration;  aad  the 
ssme  was  required  of  the  Nasarites. 
Several  of  the  earty  Ghristians  ab- 
stained ihym  oertsin  sorts  of  food,  pro- 
hibited by  the  law  of  Moses ;  others 
used  their  Uberty ;  (1  Cor.  TiiL  7—10 ; 
Bom.  ziy.  1 — 8  :)  this  diflbrenoe  was  a 
source  of  troubk,  iriiioh  required  the 
interference  of  the  apostles,  who,  when 
aswmbled  at  Jerusalem,  decreed  that 
the  Ghristians  should  abstain  "from 
poUutionB  of  idols,  and  from  fornica- 
tion, and  from  things  strangled,  and 
from  blood."  (Acts  xt.  20.) 

ACCAD=:/brfr«M,eaitie.  One  of  the 
four  cities  ficmnded  by  Nimrod  in  the 
land  of  Shinar,  the  southern  part  of 
Mesopotamia.  (Gen.  x.  10.)  llie  site 
of  Aocad — or  Acear,  as  it  is  sometimes 
written — is  assigned  to  the  Sittaoe  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Akkericuf  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  It  is  also  called  **  Akari  Nim- 
nid"=:the  Gnstle  or  Palace  of  Nimrod. 
It  is  distant  about  fifty-five  miles  north 
oi  Babylon,  and  not  wt  ihim  Baghdad. 
A  primitive  monument  fbund  here  is 
stUl  called  by  the  Arabs  "TeU  Nimmd" 
=the  Hill  of  Ninffod.  It  consists  of  a 
mound,  surmounted  by  a  mass  of  build- 
ing, which  looks  like  a  tower,  or  an 
irregular  pyramid,  aooording  to  the 
point  from  whidi  it  if  viewed :  it  is 
about  ibnr  hundred  ieet  in  (nroumfer- 
enoe  at  the  bottom,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  a  hundred  and  twenty*five 
feet  above  the  elevation  on  whioh  it 
stands.  The  mound,  which  seems  to 
fbrm  the  firandation  of  the  pile,  is  a 
mass  of  rubbish,  accumulated  from  the 
decay  of  the  superincumbent  structure. 
CoL  Rawlinson  found  the  name  of  Ne- 
buohadnecsar  stamped  on  the  bricks  of 
this  ancient  rain. 

ACCfiSS.  Theprivilegeofapproaoh- 
ing  a  superior  witn  freedom.  The  term 
is  used  to  designate  the  £ree  inter* 
course  all  thefiuthfhl  have  with  God  hi 
the  exercise  of  prayer.  They  have  not 
only  ocfffUMtON,  out  ooeesito  God  through 
Jesus  Christ ;  he  is  the  Way,  tiie  TnMi, 
and  the  Life.  Under  the  law,  the  high- 
priest  akme  had  access  into  tiie  holiest 
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of  nil ;  but  when  the  toU  of  the  temple 
was  rent  in  twain,  at  the  death  of 
Christy  it  was  declared  that  a  new  and 
living  way  of  aooen  waa  laid  open 
through  the  tqU,  that  ii  to  »y,  hu 
flesh,  for  all  people.  By  his  death, 
Also,  the  middle  wall  of  pnrtitioii  was 
broken  down,  and  Jew  and  Glentile  had 
both  free  aooess  to  Qod  ;  whereas,  be- 
fore^ the  Gentiles  had  no  nearer  aooesB 
in  the  temple-worship  than  to  the  gate 
of  the  oonrt  of  Israel  Thus,  the  saT- 
ing  grace  and  lofty  privileges  of  the 
gospel,  are  equally  bestowed  upon  true 
oelieTers  of  all  nations.  (Rodl  v.  2 ; 
Eph.  iL  18 ;  iii.  12.) 

AOCBO  =zks(Umimmd.  Amaritime 
city  in  Asher,  and  one  of  the  dties 
from  which  that  tribe  was  unable  to 
expel  the  Oanaanites.  (Judg.  i  81.)  In 
the  New  Testament  it  is  called  Pto- 
Uma4§  ;  a  name  which  was  probably  in- 
troduced about  the  time  of  the  Bomaos. 
(Acts  zzL  7.)  The  Orusaders  gave  it 
the  name  of  Acre,  or  8l  Jokm  fAcre; 
but  it  is  stiU  called  Akka  bv  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  city  is  situated  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Akka,  on  the  ooast  of  the 
Meditetranean  sea,  on  the  north  angle 
of  a  bay  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  imd 
which  extends  in  a  samicirole  of  three 
leagues,  as  far  as  the  point  of  Mount 
Oannel.  The  remains  of  this  ancient 
city  are  very  Numerous.  Recent  tra- 
▼eUers  have  found  seveiBl  fragments  of 
buildings,  which  no  doubt  were  con- 
structed in  the  eariiest  ages,  espedaUv 
thresh<dds  of  doors,  and  pillan  for  gal- 
leries or  piaaas,  and  slabs  of  fine  mar- 
ble, whiJi  were  used  for  the  pavement 
of  oourts.  These  ruins  are  now  used 
in  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  and 
all  the  appearances  of  ancient  giandeur 
are  fost  fiuling  awi^.  Accho  was  the 
last  place  wrested  from  the  Christians 
by  the  Turks,  and  in  recent  times  was 
considered  one  of  the  strongest  places 
of  P^estine.  Accho  has  been  noted  in 
modem  times  for  the  sucoeasfol  resist- 
ance it  made,  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
to  the  French  army  in  1799 ;  when,  af- 
ter a  si^ge  of  sixty  days.  Napoleon 
oonmenoed  his  retreat,  and  was  finally 
driven  out  of  Syria  into  Bgypt.  la 
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1882,  this  place  endured  a  kmg  sietge 
by  the  E^rptian  army ;  it  then  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  Mnhammed  Aly. 
Again,  in  1840,  Akka  was  bombaitled 
for  several  hours  by  the  combined  Eng- 
lish, Austrian,  and  Turkish  fleets  under 
Admiral  Stopford,  when  the  explosioik 
of  a  magaiane  destroyed  the  garrison, 
and  laid  the  town  in  ruins. 

ACCURSED.  The  Hebrew  word 
hKerem,  like  the  Greek  amaikema,  tran- 
slated aocNrssd,  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  any  sacred  gift  which  was  dewated 
to  Qod  irrevocably.  (Iiev.xzviiJ28.)  The 
term  is  also  used  to  designate  anything 
"devoted  to  destruction.  (Josh.  vi.  1 7, 
18,  compared  with  vii.  21—26.)  Every 
one  who  died  on  a  tree  was  reckoned 
aoonrsed.  (Deut.  xxi.  28.)  To  be 
separated  from  the  Church  was  to  be 
accursed.  (Gal.  i.  8,  9.)  In  Rom.  iz. 
8,  the  apostle  says  "  For  I  wished  that 
I  myself  were  accursed  fimn  Christ.'* 
The  wordsdonotexpressa  present  wish, 
but  a  foct  in  the  apostle's  past  experi- 
ence, unquestionably  before  his  conver- 
sion to  Christianity,  the  remembranoe 
of  which  excited  his  compassion  for  his 
poor,  in&tuated  kinsmen.  He  felt  for 
them  as  one  who  had  formeriy  paitici- 
cipated  in  their  enmity  to  Const  and 
his  GospeL — See  Akjlthxma. 

ACCUSER  or  thi  Bbohxin.  A 
title  given  to  Satan,  in  Rev.  xiL  10. 
In  the  Rabbinical  writings,  the  same 
title  is  fiwquently  given  to  our  spiritnal 
adversary. 

ACELDAMA  =/eUo/&foo(l.  This 
Syro-Chaldaic  word  is  used  in  Acts  L 
19,  as  the  name  of  a  field  for  the  burial 
of  strangens  which  the  chief  priests 
purchased  with  the  thirty  pieces  of  nl- 
vw,  returned  by  Judas  as  the  price  of 
the  Saviour's  blood.  It  was  formerly 
'<  the  potter's  field" ;  (Matt.  xxviL  7, 8, 
compMed  with  Zeoh.  xi.  12,  13;)  per- 
haps the  same  as  the  '*  fuller's  fieM," 
in  Isa.  vii.  8.  This  field  was  situated 
near  Jerusalem,  south  of  the  valley  of 
Hinnom.  Recent  travellers  state  that 
it  is  not  now  mariced  by  any  boundary 
to  distinguiflh  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
hill  side ;  and  the  former  chamel-honee, 
now  a  ruin,  is  aU  that  remains  to  point 
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««fi4beiilft.  nifl ]d0t  of  groimd  WM 
k«;  Med  to  bnry  sbangera  in,  bat  at 
praeot  H  faiM  the  appeiiraaoe  of  having 
Men  B  kxtf  time  abiiidoDed. 

ACHaC^.  In  an  extended  aense, 
Aeboa  oompirehended  the  whole  (^ 
Gneee.  Angnatna  divided  the  whole 
eoontfyinto  two  prooonaafaw  prtmncee, 
Maeedoim  and  Achaia^  The  provinoe 
of  Maoedooia  inchided  ICiioedoDia  pto- 
jper,  llljrricuiiA,  EpiroBy  and  Tbemdy. 
Thto  provinoe  of  Aehkia  lying  in  the 
oorthem  part  of  the  Peloponneana,  or 
Mflnaft  inehided  Corinth  and  ita  isth- 
mn,  and  all  whioh  lay  aoathward  of 
tht  former  provinoe ;  Corinth  waa  ita 
cifiital,  and  the  rendenoe  of  the  pro- 
eoaanl,  or  deputy.  Thia  ia  the  region 
refctrad  to  in  the  newTeatament.  (Acta 
xviii  12,  27  ;  ajx.  21  ;  2  Cor.  zL  10.) 

ACBAlCUS=^paiamingloAekaia. 
AChriatittnrefiHrredtobyPaia  (I  Cor. 
xirL  17.) 

ACHAN=lr«ii&fer.  Theaon  of  Canni, 
who  by  hia  aaoril we  brought  defeat  and 
trotMe  upon  the  Hebrewa :  the  inmbler 
VM  detected  by  the  aacred  lot,  he  then 
caiifOTMl,  and  waa  taken  to  the  valley 
of  Achor,  where  all  larael  atoned  him 
to  death  in  the  preaanoe  of  hia  aona  and 
his  dan^tera ;  and  hia  property  waa 
ciaiaamed  with  fire.  (Joeta.  vii.  1 — 26 ; 
Ueet.  zziv.  16.)  In  1  Chron.  u.  7,  he 
u  called  "Aehar." 

ACHAZ^See  Ahaz. 

ACHBOB=:«ioi(i&  l.AnEdomite 
diJeftaiD.  (Gen.  zzxvL  S8, 39 ;  1  Chron.  i. 
19.^  2.  An  officer  in  theoonrt  of  king 
Jovab.  (2  Kinga  xxii.  12, 14 ;  Jer.  zzvi 
22;  zzzvL  12.)  In  2  Chron.  zxziv.  20, 
n.  he  ia  called  "  Abdon." 

ACHIM=&ro(ikerf.  Oneoftherepn- 
WdanceatoraofChriat.  (Matt  i.  14.) 

ACHISH=:aMav«.  A  king  of  the 
PfailiatiBea  in  Oath.  (1  Sam.  zzi.  10  ; 
zxviL  1— >12.)  In  the  title  of  Pa.  xxxiv. 
be  in  eaOed^vAbunelech." 

ACHMSTHA= fnoMfv-ybreivir,  or 
ftt  ample.  A€ityolMedia,caUed*'£e- 
katana"  in  the  margin  of  £ara  vL  2. 
T%epfi  appeara  to  have  been  two  Median 
npiuh  called  Ecbatana.  The  latter 
ooc  waa  bailt  and  fortified,  aooording 
to  Herodotm,  by  Deiooes,  aa  the 
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capital  of  Media  Atropatene.  Thia 
city  had  aeven  cireolar  walls ;  and 
each  drole  of  battlements  had  its  own 
oolonr.  CoL  Bawfinson  has  indentified 
the  mina  of  Takht-i-Soleiman,  in  Aaer* 
biian,  with  thia  celebrated  and  beanti- 
fal  dty.  Bat  the  Edwtana  mentioned 
by  Eera,  waa  above  a  oentory  older. 
Cteaiaa  telle  ns  that  Arbaoea,  after  the 
deatraction  of  Nineveh,  conveyed  the 
treaanrea  of  Assyria  to  Ecbatana,  the 
royal  titv  of  Oreater  Media.  And  hia 
deacription  evidently  refers  to  the 
modem  Hamadan,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  piotnreaqne  Elwnnd.  Broken 
ahafta  and  bases  of  colnmns^  together 
with  caneiferm  inscriptions^  maik  the 
antiqnity  of  the  aite,  and  designate  it 
aa  that  of  Ecbatana,  ihe  capital  of 
Greater  Media.  It  boasta  the  sepnl- 
chrea  of  Esther  and  Mordeoai. 

ACHOB=lrOMifisr.  A  valley  near  Je> 
richo,  where  Aohan  was  stoned.  (Josh, 
vii.  26.)  Aa  tUa  TalleY  was  a  place  of 
great  IrouMs  to  the  filebrews  on  their 
entrance  into  Canaan,  so  on  tiieir  re> 
torn  from  the  captivity,  it  waa  to  be  a 
place  of  hope  and  joy.  (Isa.  Izv.  10 ; 
Hoa.  ii.  17.) 

ACELS\H=:aneU chain,  Thedaagh> 
ter  of  Caleb,  promised  in  marriage  to  Mm 
who  shoold  take  the  city  of  Kiiiath- 
sepher  from  the  Canaanitee.  Othniel 
took  the  city  and  ma^ed  Achsah. 
(Josh.  XV.  16,  17 ;  Jndg.  i.  12.) 

ACHSAPH  =  tneaniation,  famnma^ 
Hen,  A  city  of  Asher.  (Joah.  zii.  20 ; 
xix.  26.) 

ACHZIB  =fai9et  denkfnL  1.  A  ma- 
ritime ci^  in  Asher.  Its  Greek  name 
waa  Eodlppa,  it  ia  now  called  ea-Zib. 
(Josh.  xix.  22 ;  Jndg.  i.  81.)  2.  A  for- 
tified citv  in  Jndah,  probably  the  same 
with  "Chezib;"  (Gen.  xxxviii.  6  ;)  and 
with  "Chozeba.''  (1  Chron.  iv.  22; 
Joah.  XV.  44  ;  Micl  i.  14.) 

ACBE.  The  Hebrew  word  teaierf, 
tiandated  "acre"  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  14 ;  Isa, 
V.  It),  aa  a  meaaure  of  land,  onght  to 
be  rendered  '^ffobe,^  that  ia  aa  mnch  aa 
a  yoke  of  oxen  can  plough  in  one  day. 

ACTS  OF  THS  AP0BTLB8.  Thia 
book  of  the  New  Testament  waa  written 
by  Luke,  apparently  aa  a  continuatioa 
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ctfhkGoiipeli  Mid  is  da^lmted  to  the 
nne  distingiiiahed  penoD.  Itooatains 
a  ooDtidenAle  part  of  the  hiitary  of 
Peter  and  Pad,  together  with  the  eeriy 
hiitofy  of  Gbrintiaiiitj,  during  the  pe> 
riod  of  about  thirj^'three  yean  after 
the  aBoennon  of  dhrist.  ft  was  evi- 
doDtly  written  after  the  (hmpek ;  and 
apparently  after  the  death  of  P)miL 
Tub  evangeliit  appears  to  have  left 
Bome  befiraethe  Apoetle'i  death,  a«  the 
Aoto  cloae  abropUy  with  the  eeoond 
year  of  ^cd'e  imprifonment.  (CoL  iy. 
14;  FhUem.  24;  2  Tim.  It.  11 ;  Aoto 
zsYiii.  80, 81.)  On  what  sronnd  Luke 
left  Borne,  and  why  he  hai  not  men- 
tioned PMi1*8  enbeequent  &te,  we  know 
not  The  book  was  probably  written 
ii^  Padestine  abont  ▲.».  67  or  68. 

It  is  oertain  that  Lake  was  an  eye- 
witness to  many  events  which  he  reUtOs 
in  the  Aets;  imd  it  would  seem  that 
he  also  used  in  the  oomposition  of  his 
work  some  wrtMea  notioes  of  events  and 
addressee.  However,  any  minute  at- 
tempt to  asoertain  other  souroes  than 
the  wriUm  ones  and  PMil's  oro^  oom- 
munications,  most  be  largely  conjeo- 
tund.  The  various  addresses  of  Ste- 
phen, Paul,  James,  and  others,  in- 
stead of  bebig  all  conformed  to  the 
ezaot  model  of  Luke's  own  wlbylB,  pre- 
serve respectively  all  the  disarepandes 
and  distinctioBB  of  style  and  manner 
which  we  could  have  expected  origin- 
ally finom  their  anthers ;  and  thus  they 
■hew  that  thcT  have  been  preserved 
and  related  with  great  care  and  fidelity. 
The  pecularities  of  Luke's  style,  when 
compared  with  his  gospel,  appear  al- 
most eveiywhere  in  the  boML  of  the 
Acts  when  the  narration  ia  his  own. 
While  the  authonhip  of  Luke  has  been 
more  or  lees  impugned,  the  integrity  of 
Uie  book  has  not  been  seriously  called 
in  question  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
times.  It  is  alluded  to  and  quoted  by 
Tatian,  Justin  Mar^,  Irenaras,  de- 
ment of  Alexandria,  and  by  all  the  an- 
cient writers  quoted  by  Eusebiua.  In 
oidw  to  read  the  Acts  of  the  Apootles 
with  intelligence  and  profit,  it  isnecea- 
SBiT  to  have  a  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  geography,  with  the  mannen  of 
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the  tisasa  and  people  idbrrad  tc^  mod 
with  the  leading  historical  events.  The 
power  of  the  Boman^  with  the  public 
officen  they  establiihed,  and  the  dw- 
tiactiooa  among  them  muat  be  under* 
stood,  as  well  as  the  dispciation  and 
political  opiniitta  of  the  unconverted 
Jewish  nation,  which  obtained  too 
strongly  among  the  Chriatianiaed  Ha- 

ADADAH=>MsaiL  Atownintho 
south  of  Jodah.  (Josh,  xv.  22.) 

ADAH = ormtmmf,  beami^.  l.OiM 
of  the  wives  of  Tiamech.  (Gen.  iv.  19« 
28.)  2.  One  of  the  wivea  of  BaaiB. 
(Gen.  xxxvL  2.)  In  Gen.  xxvL  84,  ahe 
ia  «*J1*>H  M  Banhfinath  " 

ADAIAH  =  whom  JAomk  adanm, 
1.  The  grand&ther  of  king  Jodah.  (2 
Kings  xxii.  1.)  2.  A  aervant  of  tho 
temple.  (1  Chron.  ix.  12.)  8.  A  dee- 
cenoant  of  Bet^jamin.  (I  Chron.  viiL 
21.)  4.  A  aon  of  Banl  (Ear.  x.  20.) 
5.  The  frther  of  Maaseiah.  (2  Chron. 
xxiii.  1 ;  Kara  x.  89 ;  Neh.  xL  6.) 

ADALIA=ioa<er6iidfcete.  Oneof  the 
the  ten  aona  of  Haman.  (Bat.  ix.  8.) 

ADAM=<o6srM2,  rwddy.  The  proper 
name  of  the  aneeslor  of  the  human  fiun- 
Uy.  It  ia  sometimeeueed  to  designate  the 
kwmom  raot.  With  archaic  simplicity 
the  most  ancient  record  states,  that  on 
the  sixth  and  laat  day  of  erea^on,  man 
waa  foimed  by  the  hand  of  God,  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground — the  general  aoil 
oompoaed  of  mugged  aand,  day,  and 
lime.  And  the  I^rd  breathed  into  hia 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  be  be- 
came a  living  soul,  jwvon.  Thua  the 
ancestor  of  our  race  waa  created — not 
in  feeble,  helplees  in&nc^,  but  upright, 
and  in  the  maturity  of  his  phydcal  and 
intelleotual  nature ;  not  a  siaftil,  nia- 
erable  creatore,  but  in  the  image  and 
after  the  likeness  of  his  perfectly  holy 
Creator.  He  was  placed  in  the  g^nien. 
in  Eden,  which  waa  committed  to  hia 
care,  "  to  dreas  it  and  to  keep  it  ;**  and 
of  everr  tree  but  one  he  waa  aUowed  to 
eat.  6od  then  brought  beferehim tiie 
beaate  of  the  fieU  and  theibwla  of  the 
air,  and  Adam  gave  them  their  namea. 
He  was  also  invested  with  complete 
dominion    over    the   lower    creation. 
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(Ga.  i.  M,  ao ;  a.  7, 17.)  Hk  Cwk 
tar  til  iMwl  for  Mm  a  eompauoD,  bone 
onMbona.  andflMhitfhu  fledi,-«help 
fiBrhim, — thai  in,  Mafiiandana 
erevy  wiy  fitted  to  aid  aad 


fiat  in  Bden  tlie  fint  human  pair 
IB  a  0late  of  trial ;  and  conse- 
fantly  ezpoeed  to  evil  from  the  temp- 
tfttJODa  of  Satan.  How  long  they  te- 
taised  their  integrity  we  know  not,  hat 
veknow  they  lost  ifc^  tud  thna  fbi&ited 
^kar  happm— I  by  diaobeyinff  the  nm- 
nle  and  weonibUi  oommana  of  their 
Maifcer.  Hm  fint  indieation  of  guilt, 
vie  a  oonedoaaneM  of  shame, — "  they 
knew  that  they  were  naked,"  stripped 
of  the  image  of  Qcd ;  and  without  de- 
lay, each  of  the  partaea  to  the  &tal 
tnuMMtion  reeeived  a  draadfol  doom. 
Hie  mail  and  hia  wife  were  exiled  from 
their  happy  home  in  Eden,  never  to 
letom ;  and  they  began  at  onoe,  re- 
ipaetively,  to  feel  i&  woea  in  which 
tteir  tranagnaBon  had  tnTolved  them. 
The  hiatoty  of  Adam  doaaa  abruptly. 
The  whole  term  of  hia  life  waa  980 
yean:  and  he  died.  The  Scriptorea  no- 
vheie  hint  that  the  iocftoi,  either  of  ani- 
nala  or  of  man,  in  the  atate  before  the 
&lly  were  not  aobjeot  to  diaaolntion,  jnat 
IS  modi  aa  atpraaent.  Indeed,  the  whole 
phyaieal  atraotaxe  goea  to  indicate  di- 
la^ly  the  oontnry.  Hie  life  of  man  and 
«f  other  aniraala,  aa  at  preaent  oonati- 
teted^  is  a  oonatani  auooeaaion  of  deoa^ 
and  reoovation  ;  and,  ao  fiir  aa  pbyai- 
alogy  oaa  draw  any  oonelaaion,  this 
baa  ever  been  the  oaae.  Adam  waa 
"of  the  earth,  earthy;"  bat  had  he 
bean  fiuthful  during  the  term  of  his 
pnfaatum,  he  woold  have  retained  hia 
right  to  the  IVee  of  Life,  which  would 
have  prevented  the  tendency  to  dia^ 
anlntion,  and  he  woold  never  have 
tasted  the  bittemeaa  of  phyaieal  death. 
It  doea  not  appear  that  the  Moat 
Hi^  ever  intmided  to  keep  Adam 
parpetaaUy  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth ; 
and  as  flash  and  blood  oaanot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  Qod,  hia  outer  man 
woaJd  Iwve  nndeigone  an  important 
ciiBBge  to  <|aalify  him  for  the  higher 
•late  of  existence  in  the  regiona  of 
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Ught  and  immortaUty.  WeaBaythera- 
fere  auppoae,  that  the  ifeal4  denounced 
upon  man  waa  imther  moral  and  q>iri- 
tnal  death :  in  that  very  dkj  he 
ahoold  loee  the  image  of  hia  Miaker, 
enter  into  a  atate  of  comdmmaiion^  be 
oonaidered  dead  in  the  eye  of  the  divine 
law,  and  thua  be  ezpoaed  to  the  miaeiy 
of  final  baniahment  from  the  preaenoe 
of  the  Lord.  And  thia  condemnation 
baa  Hiatly&Uen  upon  all  hia  raoei  8uch 
ia  alao  the  view  of  the  apoatle  Paul ; 
who  everywhere  contrasts  the  dmth  in- 
trodnced  into  the  world  through  Adam, 
with  the  life  ^riiich  ia  procured  for  our 
laoe  through  Jeaua  Uhrist  (Bom.  v. 
12—21.)  But  thia  life  is  only  spiritual; 
the  death,  then,  in  its  highest  aenae,  ia 
ahoapiritoal.  So  &r,  too,  aa  the  penalty 
ia  temporal  and  phyaial,  no  apecific 
remedy  ia  provided ;  no  man  ia  or  can 
be  exempt  from  it,  in  aome  mode  or 
other;  and  it  dependa  not  upon  hia 
own  choice.  But  to  remove  the  ipiri- 
tual  death,  Chriat^  the  aeoond  Adam, 
"  the  Lord  from  heaven,"  haa  died  ;  ao 
that  he  who  will,  by  frith,  may  avoid 
the  threatened  death,  receive  the  image 
of  God,  and  enter  into  life  etemaL 
(1  Cor.  XV.  45-^7.)  2.  A  dly  east 
of  the  Jordan,  not  fer  from  Saoooth. 
(Josh.  iii.  16.) 

APAMAH— irrrrrt  AcityinKapb- 
taU.  (Joah.  xix.  36.) 

ADAMANT.  A  name  anciently  need 
for  tiie  diamond,  the  hardeat  and  moat 
costly  of  all  pradoua  atonea.  It  waa 
uaed  for  cutting  other  hard  atonea  and 
cryatala.  The  Hebrew  word  Aamir, 
rendered  *'  adamant,'*  aignifiea  a  iharp 
pouiUf  and  doea  not  occur  in  the  Scrip- 
turea  where  pradona  atonea  are  under 
oonrideration.  Some  aebolan  think  that 
MHrif  =  emery,  a  calcined  iron  mixed 
with  ailidoua  earth,  is  intended.  Proba* 
bly  the  "diamond,"  aa  the  term  ia  ren- 
dered, in  Jer.  xviL  1,  ia  designated. 
The  term  ia  chiefly  employed  figur- 
atively to  expreaa  the  obduracy  of  the 
wicked.  (Jer.  zvii.  1;  Ezek.  iii.  9; 
Zeoh.  vu.  12.)  . 

ADAMI=Aiiaiai».  AoityinKapk 
tali.  (Joah.  xix.  83.) 

ADAR=:afii/i(e,  tpUndid.    1.  The 


mm*  diitiiwaidMd  yanao.  It  in 

k  oioaadanUa  put  of  th*  himatj  at 

PMvaod  PmiI,  togstkar  with  tke  Mtlj 


a  BTH^alitt  mppaui  to  faiTa 
Soma bdbn the  AtMatlo'admtk,  M 
Acta  elon  kbmptlj  with  the  mm 
jwr  of  hoft  imprinoHait  (CoL 
-■  '-•'  -  i  1)10.  ir.  1);  Aoti 
«  what 
d  whyha 
bmad  Faiil'a  nbaaqtiMit  fata,  we  know 
pot.    Tba  bwA  WM  probkbl;  writtaa 


ha  alaa  «ad  in  the  oompoaitiaa  of  hit 
woth  BOOM  urinm  notiaei  of  aramti  and 
adilnaaaa.  Howerar,  aaj  laioBta  M- 
tampt  to  aanctain  otbar  rarae*  thw 
the  writlm  OMa  aad  Paul'i  oral  ooat- 
nonicMtkin^  mwt  be  laivaly  oocjeo- 
tanL  IV  TKriooi  addrema  ef  8ts- 
phan,  Paul.  Jamaa,  and  otben,  in- 
rtaad  of  b«^  aU  ocmlonaei  to  tha 
enot  model  a  Lake's  own  Ajia,  pn- 
awva  Ntpeotiveij  tU  the  diaovpuoiei 
and  diatiiMtiaaa  of  itjU  and  maimer 
which  we  ooold  hare  expected  onvin- 
altr  from  their  anthon ;  and  draailMj 
riMw  that  thn  have  bean  praeerved 
BDd  related  with  gnM  atraand  &delitj. 
nke  peoDhritiaa  of  Luke'*  itjle,  when 
oonpaied  whh  hii  goapel,  HV"  '^' 
Moat  emjiahare  in  the  book  ef  the 
Aoti  wboo  tha  Damtum  n  hii  own. 
While  the  antlMB^ip  of  Lnke  haa  bean 
Boie  or  laaaimpognad,  the  integritr  of 
the  book  ha*  net  beM  aariood;  called 

ill  lyinarinn  rilhiirf '"* ' — 

Hum  It  ia  aUndcd  to  bwI  qooted  bj 
TKUia,  J««ia  Mai^,  Iianma^  Oe- 
toHt  of  AlozMidri^  and  b;  aU  the  am- 
cieot  wrilen  ([uuten  b;  Eiuebiua.  In 
onler  to  reul  ilie  AoU  of  the  Apo«tles 
with  iDtaUi^snoe  and  profit,  it  ia  neoea- 
mry  U>  ban  *.  safBcisnt  aoqakinlMiae 
with  j«o(p^y,  with  lh»  niannan  of 


•tood,  aa  wdl  aa  the  diapiritioD  and 
politiwl  opimoaa  at  the  naoon*etted 
Jewish  luitus,  which  oblaint<d  too 
■tnoglj  among  the  Chiutiaiiiaad  Ho' 


AVADAR=/alifL 
•oath  of  Jndah.  (Jo^  x 

fiVfiW  —  nmiwnK,  fii 
of  the  win*  of  LamedL  (Ooi.  if.  19, 
23.)  a.  Odo  of  tha  wiTia  of  Sma. 
(CriB.  izitL  a.)  In  Geo.  htL  H,  die 


r.ai.> 


ADAIAH  = 

1.  Tbc  giaodbtbar  </  kmg  Jodah.  (2 

Kingi  uii.   1.)    3.  A  aerraut  of  the 

tMnpta.  (1  caino.  ix.  13.)    S.  A  daa- 

oaodant  of  Baqjamin.   (1  C^roo.  TiiL 

31.)    4.  A  son  of  Bau.  (Sir.  z.  29.) 

'   The  bther  ^  Maaaeah.  (I  Cbna. 

Dii.1;  Bmi.  8»iNab.tLe.) 

ADALIA =«a(B-ftwte»  Oneof  the 

«  tn  BOM  of  Haman.  (Bit  ii.  8.) 

ADAlLsMiifwt,  nJd|L  The  proper 

■me  of  the  ■wator  tf  (he  himaB  bia- 

m  rate.  With  archaio  amdici^ 
mat  aedeot  nootd  NatM.  that  on 
tin  iiith  and  Uit  dxj  of  wmUod,  nan 
wai  foimed  t^  the  hand  of  God,  of  the 
duat  itf  the  ground — tha  gwenl  toil 
oowpcead  of  minglid  Mod,  dn,  and 
hma.  And  the  Lon)  IrtMhed  mto  hia 
iMrila  the  breath  irf  life,  and  he  be- 
iBe  a  Uting  wml,  pwwon.    Hiw  the 


I  oratorc^  bat  in  the  image  and 
the  likemm  of  hi*  pvfcoUf  hotj 
Creator.  Be  waa  plaeed  in  " ' 


^ra,  "ta<fa«mitMdtokeaptt;'aDd 

~  TwytetebntBuchewiiiMewedto 

n«i  tJjfn  brought  Iwfbnj  him  Uw 

BtfOt  theliuiauidtheibwiiof  Um 
and  AJun  gi 


ADA 

(G«.  i.  M,  30 ;  ii.  7, 17.)  HkCnft. 
tm  fctnid  tar  him  a  oompMUioii,  bone 
«f  Ui  bone,  and  flMhofbis  flesh,— «  help 
■eetfefrhim, — ^thatis,  uafiieodaad 
eyeiy  way  fitted  to  aid  and 


&it  in  Bden  the  fint  hmnan  pair 
in  a  itete  of  trial ;  and  oonse- 
^aantky  expoeed  to  evil  from  the  temp- 
liitMBa  of  Satan.  How  long  they  le- 
tMied  their  integrity  we  know  not,  hot 
vekaow  they  lost  it,  and  thos  forfeited 
thair  happm— i  by  diaobeyinff  the  aim- 
ob  and  weumUu  oommand  of  their 
Maker.  The  fiirt  indication  of  gnflt, 
«■■  a  oonacioaeDea  of  ehame, — "  they 
knew  that  they  were  naked/'  stripped 
of  the  image  of  Qcd  ;  and  without  de- 
lay, caeh  of  the  parties  to  the  fiital 
traoflMtaon  reeeired  a  draadfal  doom. 
The  man  aod  his  wife  were  exiled  from 
their  happy  home  in  Eden,  nerer  to 
Ktom ;  and  they  began  at  onoe,  re- 
^eetifely,  to  feel  the  woes  in  which 
their  trausgrenBon  had  InTolved  tiMnm. 
The  history  of  Adam  doses  abmptly. 
The  whtA»  term  of  his  life  was  980 
yean  land  he  died.  The  Sorlptures  no- 
where hint  that  the  hodia,  either  of  ani- 
■sis  or  of  man,  m  the  state  before  the 
bfl,  were  not  mbjeot  to  dissolution,  just 
asmnch  aa  at  present.  Indeed,  the  whole 
phjaical  etmotnre  goes  to  iodicate  di- 
leetly  the  oontnry.  The  life  of  man  and 
^  other  animals,  aa  at  present  ooosti- 
tate^  is  a  constant  Boooession  of  decay 
sad  ranovation  ;  and,  so  fer  ts  physi- 
Q^gy  can  draw  any  ooacJusion,  tiiSs 
^  ever  been  the  osae.  Adam  was 
"of  the  earth,  earthy;"  but  had  he 
bean  feithfol  during  the  term  ci  hia 
pn^Mtioii,  be  woukl  have  retaiued  hia 
qght  to  the  Tree  of  Life,  which  would 
hive  prevented  the  tendenqr  to  dis- 
sniatinn,  and  he  woold  never  have 
tasted  tiia  bitterness  of  phyaioal  death. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Most 
ffigh  ever  intended  to  keep  Adam 
psmtaally  an  inhabitant  of  the  eaHii  • 
and  aa  fleah  and  Uood  cannot ' 
the  fcii^dom  of  Qod,  his  Of 
eenld  hiBve  nndaigone  an 
da^ge  to  qualify  him  for 
•taia  of  existence  in  the 
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lif^taodiauBoitaaty.  Ws 

fore  aoppose,  that  the  daaH 

upon  man  wis  xaUur  moial  aai 
toal  death :   b  that  ven  day'  hi 
■hooU  lose  the  ioaga  of  hia  Ifekar. 

enter  xDto  a  state  of  coad^aHMlwa,  he 
coofidered  daad  in  the  eye  rf  the  diriaa 
Uw.  and  tiiui  be  expoead  to  the  maaiy 
of  fioal  hauahmeat  Inb  the  unsaate 
oftheLoid.  And  thia  eoedaiBute 
hssiustJrfcnanupoaiBbii,^  g^ 

is^soAe  view  of  the  apoitla  ft? 
who  everywhere  centaMtathe  dM  k^ 
^^'S?*  S?  *^ '^  •»«»*  Ada*. 

12-21.)  Biit thial«ab«liSfL;- 
the  death,  thm.b  it.  wZt^i: 

IS  tempord  »d  ph,^      PJ*g 

beweaipt  faa»  H,  iD  aa»  Jl^ 

other ;  »d  H  dapaad.  not  mTlI 
ownchoiee.    BrttoMLTuL^. 

tb.»b«who%^ 
the  tbeateeaddStfrS^^ 

(1  Cor.  XT.  e-47v  5  7  .•^^ 

(Josh.  UL  II)  ^"  "■■■L 

ADAIfAHs^d 

t^ooS^XJr 
^^TttJ^' 


tuns 


with 

The  i.*  *:.??■  1. 


f 
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of  In  Goiipel ;  and  ii  da^lmted  to  th« 
nne  diitiiiffiiiflhfld  penoD.  Itoontains 
ft  oonaidenUD  part  d  th«  hiiiary  «f 
PttoTMid  PanlytogetlMr  with  the  mdj 
hiitofy  of  Ghrutuuiitj,  diaiiig  the  oe- 
riod  of  ftboot  thiil^-three  yeen  alter 
the  Moeuion  of  CSiriat.  It  was  m- 
deotiy  written  after  the  Ckwpel ;  and 
apparently  after  the  death  of  Ptal. 
liie  eTaogeliit  appears  to  h«f6  kft 
Bome  befiraethe  Apoetle's  death*  as  the 
Acts  eloee  abmptly  with  the  eeoond 
year  of  ^cd'a  imprieoniDent.  (CoL  iy. 
14;  PhUem.  84;  8  Tim.  it.  11;  Acts 
zxriii.  80, 81.)  On  what  sronnd  Lake 
left  Borne,  and  why  he  hai  not  men- 
tioned  Pacd's  mibeeqaent&te,  we  know 
not.  The  book  was  probably  written 
lA  Palestine  abont  ▲.D.  67  or  68. 

It  is  oertain  that  Lake  was  an  eye- 
witness to  many  erenta  which  he  rek^ 
in  the  Aets ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
he  also  need  in  the  composition  of  his 
work  some  wriMsn  notioes  of  events  and 
addresses.  However,  any  minate  at- 
tempt to  aeoertain  other  soaroes  than 
the  wriUm  onee  and  Pftol's  oro^  oom- 
mnnications^  most  be  largely  oonieo- 
tnnd.  The  varions  addresses  of  Ste- 
phen, PaaU  James,  and  others,  in- 
stead of  being  all  conformed  to  the 
exact  model  St  Lake's  own  style,  pre- 
serve respectivdy  all  the  diacrepanoies 
and  diatinctioas  of  style  and  manner 
which  we  could  have  expected  origin- 
ally from  their  anthors ;  and  thos  they 
shew  that  thev  have  been  preserved 
and  related  with  great  care  and  fidelity. 
The  pecoburities  of  Lake's  style,  when 
compared  with  his  gospel,  appear  al- 
most everywhere  in  the  boML  of  the 
Acts  when  the  narration  is  his  own. 
WhUe  the  anthcnhip  of  Lake  has  been 
more  or  lees  impagned,  the  integritv  of 
the  book  has  not  been  seriously  called 
in  <iaestion  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
times.  It  is  alloded  to  and  qaoted  by 
Tatlan,  Justin  Mar^,  Irensras,  de- 
ment of  Alexandria,  and  by  all  the  an- 
cient writers  qaoted  by  Eosebins.  In 
order  to  read  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
with  intelligenoe  and  profit,  it  is  neces- 
to  have  a  snffident  acquaintance 
geography,  with  the  manners  of 


the  timss  and  people  idbrrsd  to^  and 
with  the  leading  histofieal  events.  The 
power  of  the  Romans^  with  the  pnUie 
officers  they  established,  and  the  dis- 
tinctions among  them  must  be  under- 
stood, as  well  as  the  dispoistion  and 
political  cpini<tts  of  the  aneonverted 
Jewish  nation,  which  obtained  t€»o 
stron^y  among  the  ChristianJaed  He- 
brews. 

ADADAH:=>WsaiL  Atown  In  the 
south  of  Judah.  (Josh,  xv.  28.) 

ADAH  :=  ormimmf,  ismly.  1.  One 
of  the  wives  of  Tsmiech.  (Oen.  iv.  19, 
28.)  2.  One  of  the  wives  of  Fssn. 
(Qen.  xxzvi  2.)  In  Gen.  xxvL  84,  she 
is  «*Jl*>H  u  iJMhemath." 

ADAIAH  =  whom  JAomk  adanm, 
1.  The  grandfiUher  of  king  Josbh.  (2 
Kings  xxiL  1.)  2.  A  servant  of  the 
temple.  (1  Chron.  ix.  12.)  8.  A  des- 
cenoant  of  Bet^jamin.  (1  Chron.  viiL 
21.)  4.  A  son  of  Banl  (Enr.  x.  29.) 
6.  The  frther  of  Maaseiah.  (2  Chron. 
xxiiLl;  Eb«x.89;  Neh.  xL  5.) 

AI>ALIA=:  loafer  ftfdfcse^  Oneof  the 
the  ten  sons  of  Hamsn.  (Bst.  ix.  8.) 

ADAM=fo6erM2,  rwddy.  The  proper 
name  <tf  the  oneeslor  of  the  human  fiun- 
ify.  It  is  sometimeeueed  to  designato  the 
human  fvoa.  With  arbhaie  simpliei^ 
the  most  ancient  record  states,  thai  on 
the  sixth  and  last  day  <tf  ersa^on,  mna 
was  formed  by  the  hand  of  God,  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground — the  general  soil 
composed  of  mii^M  sand,  clay,  and 
lime.  And  the  I^rd  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  lift,  and  be  be- 
came a  living  soul,  jwuon.  Thus  the 
ancestor  of  our  race  was  created — ^noi 
in  feeble,  helplees  in&nc^,  but  upright, 
and  in  the  maturity  of  his  phyrical  and 
intolleotual  nature ;  not  a  sinful,  mia- 
erable  creature,  but  in  the  image  and 
after  the  likeness  of  his  perfeotiy  h<^y 
Creator.  He  was  placed  in  the  gjuden, 
in  Eden,  which  was  committed  to  his 
care,  "  to  dreas  it  and  to  keep  it ;"  and 
of  eveiT  tree  but  ONc  he  was  allowed  to 
eat.  God  then  brought  befere  him  the 
beasts  of  the  fieU  and  theibwis  of  the 
air,  and  Adam  gave  them  their  names. 
He  was  also  invested  with  complete 
dominion    over    the   lower   orcatien. 
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(G«.  L  S6,  30 ;  n.  7, 17.)  His  CiM- 
tor  AvBadforUm  a  oompaiiioD,  bono 
of  bit  bone,  and  flediofbis  te]i,—«  help 
■atC  for  bim^^-tliftt  is.  M  a  fiicnd  and 
Mwdate  e?ei7  wiy  fitted  to  aid  and 
ooBnrt  hinL 

But  ia  Eden  the  fint  human  pair 
ven  in  a  iUte  d  trial ;  and  oonse- 
fMitlj  exposed  to  evil  from  the  temp- 
(utiooa  of  Satan.    How  long  they  re- 
iHoed  their  integrity  we  know  not,  bfot 
veknow  thej  lost  it^  and  thus  ibrfuted 
ther  hippinew  by  disobeying  the  am- 
ple and  roaiiopable  oommand  of  their 
Maker.    Tlie  fint  indication  of  guilt, 
«u  a  oonaoiottanoei  of  shame, — "  they 
hww  that  they  were  naked/*  stripped 
flf  the  image  of  Qcd  ;  and  without  de- 
hj,  eaeh  of  the  parties  to  the  &tal 
tnosution  reeeived  a  dreadlhl  doom. 
Ilia  man  and  his  wife  were  exiled  from 
(heir  happy  home  in  Eden,  never  to 
vetoni ;  and  they  b^gan  at  onoe,  i«- 
■ptetiYely,  to  feel  tM  woes  in  which 
tidr  tnnsgression  had  inTolved  them. 
Ilie  history  of  Adam  doses  abmpUy. 
The  whole  term  of  his  life  was  980 
faaif :  and  he  died.  The  Sormtores  no- 
where hint  that  the  bodim,  eitoer  of  ani- 
oab  or  of  man,  in  the  state  before  the 
hiJ,  were  not  mljeot  to  dissolution,  jost 
Mmoohaa  at  present.  Indeed,  the  whole 
pbjscal  stmotnre  goes  to  indicate  di* 
nedythe  ooDtrary.  The  life  of  man  and 
4  other  animals,  as  at  present  consti- 
totody  is  a  constant  snooession  of  decay 
axi  reaovatioo  ;  and,  so  fiir  as  physi- 
ology can  draw  any  oonelosion,  wis 
h»  ever  been  the  case.     Adam  was 
*or  th«  earth,  earthy;"   bat  had  he 
heen  fiutUal  during  the  term  of  his 
prohatioiL,  he  woold  have  retained  hia 
right  to  the  Tree  of  Life,  which  would 
Wvi  piwvented  the  tendeoqr  to  die- 
nlaticMB,   and  he  would   never  have 
tasted  tke  bitterness  of  physical  death. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the   Moet 
ffi^   erver  intended  to  keep   Adam 
peraeiuaUy  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth ; 
ud  aa  flewi  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
tbe  kingdom  of  God,  his  outer  man 
voold  have  undengone  an  important 
dnage  to  qualify  him  for  the  higher 
aate  of  exiatenoe  in  the  regions   of 
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Ught  and  immortality.  We  may  there- 
fore suppose,  that  the  deaA  denounced 
upon  man  was  imther  moral  and  q>iri- 
tnal  death :  in  that  very  dmj  he 
ahould  loae  the  image  of  his  SJaker, 
enter  into  a  state  of  comdmmaHon^  be 
considered  dead  in  the  eye  of  the  divine 
law,  and  thus  be  exposed  to  the  misery 
of  final  banishment  from  the  presenoe 
of  the  Lord.  And  this  condemnation 
has  iuatlyfikllen  upon  aU  his  lacei  Such 
is  also  the  view  of  the  apostle  Paul; 
who  everywhere  contrasts  the  deaih  in- 
troduced into  the  world  through  Adam, 
with  the  H/k  which  is  procured  for  our 
race  through  Jesus  Uhrist  (Bom.  v. 
12—21.)  But  this  lifo  is  only  spiritual; 
the  deatii,  then,  in  its  highest  sense,  is 
also  spiritual.  So  fitf,  too,  as  the  penalty 
is  temporal  and  physical,  no  specific 
remedy  is  provided ;  no  man  is  or  can 
be  exempt  from  it,  in  some  laode  or 
other;  and  it  depends  not  upon  his 
own  choice.  But  to  remove  the  iptri- 
tnal  death,  Christy  the  second  Adam, 
*'  the  Lord  from  heaven,"  has  died ;  so 
that  he  who  will,  by  foith,  may  avoid 
the  threatened  death,  receive  the  image 
of  Ood,  and  enter  into  lifo  etemaL 
(1  Cor.  XV.  45—47.)  2.  A  city  east 
of  the  Jordan,  not  fiur  firom  Succoth. 
(Josh.  iiL  16.) 

ADAMAH=e(n^  AcityinKaph- 
talL  (Josh.  xix.  36.) 

ADAMANT.  Anameandent^used 
for  the  diamond,  the  hardest  and  most 
costly  of  all  precious  stones.  It  was 
used  for  cutting  other  hard  stones  and 
crystals.  The  Hebrew  word  thamir, 
rendered  "  adamant,'*  rignifies  a  iharp 
pcuU,  and  does  not  occur  in  the  Scrip- 
tures where  precious  stones  are  under 
consideration.  Some  sohdaie  think  that 
MHiif  ==  emery,  a  calcined  iron  mixed 
with  silidous  earth,  ia  intended.  Proba* 
bly  the  "diamond,"  as  the  term  is  ren- 
dered, in  Jer.  xviL  1,  is  designated. 
The  term  is  chiefly  employed  figur- 
atively to  express  the  obduracy  of  the 
wicked.  (Jer.  xvii.  1;  Eaek.  iii.  9; 
Zech.  vii.  12.) 

ADAML^^iinMMi.  A  city  in  Naph* 
taU.  (Josh.  xix.  88.) 

AVAR  =  ampU,  tpUndid,    1.  The 
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twelfth  monUi  of  the  uieiMt  Hebrew  j 
jttr.  It  begwi  with  the  fint  new  moon  ! 
in  Mareh,  uid  eonmted  of  twenty-nine  | 
daja.    Ihie  month  wm  the  aenaoo  of . 
floweny  and  new  felinge,  doihinffthe  | 
earth  with  benntr  and  ^endoor.  ^Bst. 
liL  7, 18;  viii.  IS ;  ix.  1,  15,  17,  19, 
21.)    %  A  town  in  Jndnh,  Iwnierly 
odled  Bumr-madtrz^mOageo/Adar. 
(NnuL  zxziy.  4 ;  Jodi.  xr.  8 ) 

ADBEEL=:flMrtMfe  o/  OoiL  The 
third  eon  of  Uhnmel.  (Gen.  xzt.  18.) 

ADDAN  =Um,  ktmNe,  Menar,  A 
men  who  Tetoned  from  eziie.  (Em 
ii.  59.)  In  Neh.  Yii.  tfl»  he  ii  oidled 
"Addon." 

ADDAB=^r0aly  empit,  A  eon  of 
Bda.  n  ChroD.  viii.  8.) 

ADDEK— See  Svararr. 

ADDI=jMiqf,  tpoU,  or  ormmenL 
One  of  the  nnoeetotfa  c^  the  Mmniih. 
(Lake  iii.  28.) 

ADDON.— See  AODAV. 

ADERrr/odfc.  A  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Beninmia.  (1  Chron.  Tiii.  15.) 

ADIEL  =  omomenl  of  God,  1.  A 
deeoendant  of  Simeon.  (I  Chron.  iT. 
88.)  2.  The&therofMaasiaL  (1  Chron. 
ix.  12.)  8.  Hie  &ther  of  Aamaveth. 
(1  Chron.  xxvii  25.) 

ADIS  =dtUeaie, 
OUM.    One  who  was  carried  into  the  ex- 
ile. (Esra  iL  15 ;  Neh.  tiL  20.) 

AVIS  A  =MUmder,  pliant  One  of 
David's  distingiiiahed  omcera.  (1  Chron. 
xi.  42.) 

ADINO.— See  Jashobkam. 

ADlTHAlM=</oM6^oniajiieRl.  A 
city  in  Jodah.  (Josh.  xt.  86.) 

ADJURE.  Solemnly  to  require  a 
dedaratiou  of  the  troth  at  the  peril  of 
God's  diapleanore.  "  I  adjure  thee  by 
the  living  God"  seems  also  to  have 
been  a  fonn  of  patting  a  pernon  to  his 
oath.  (I  Sam.  xiv.  24. ;  1  Kings,  xxii. 
18  ;  Josh.  vi.  26  ;  Mattxxvi.  68.) 

ADLAI=>iMr»0e  of  Ood.  The  fit- 
tber  of  Shnphat.  (1  Chron.  xxvu.  29.) 

ADBlAll  =  tariK,  The  moet  east- 
erly of  the  five  cities  which,  together 
with  the  plain  or  vale  of  Siddim,  were 
destroyed  by  fira  and  swidlowed  ap  in 
the  Dead  Sea.  (Gen.  x.  19  ;  xiv.  2,  8  ; 
Deat  xxix.  28 ;  Hoe  xi.  8 )  De  Saolcy, 
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when  traveling  throogh  a  tmvine  oo 
the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
was  shown  a  plaos  called  8ak-el-Thae- 
meh,  which  he  imagined  was  the  nte 
of  the  doomed  dty,  Admah.  The 
traveller  was  ondoabtedlT  imposed  up- 
on by  his  guides,  who  had  informed 
him,  Ihat  on  this  spot  the  maAet-plaoe 
of  a  city  had  been  destroyed  by  fire 
from  heaven;  and  that  there  w«re 
rains  on  the  neigfaboming  hilliL 

ADMATHA  =  lfte  mHK  One  of 
the  seven  princes  of  Persia  aad  Media, 
at  the  coortof  AlMWDeras.  (Est  1 14.) 

ADNA^plmsHre.  One  who  r»> 
toned  from  Babylon.  (Esra  x.  80.) 

ADNAH  =  |ileasiiv«L  1.  A  chief  in 
Manawwh.  (1  Chron.  xiL  20.)  2  The 
commander-in-chief  of  king  Jehoea* 
pbaf s  fwoea.  (2  Chron.  xviL  14.) 

ADONI-BEZBK  =  A^  of  BaA. 
The  crnel  king  of  the  Omaanitish  dty 
Beaek  (Judg.  i.  7.) 

ADONIJAH  =flif  lord  tt  JMovoA. 
1.  Hie  son  of  king  David,  by  Haggith. 
He  attempted  to  bsorp  the  saneession, 
and  afterwards  desired  Abishag,  the 
Shunamite,  to  wife ;  this  request  was 
was  rejected,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be 
pat  to  death  as  one  gnilty  of  treason. 
(1  Kings  I  5,  8  ;  2  Sam.  iu.  4.)  2.  One 
of  the  Levites.  (2  Chron.  xviL  8.)  8. 
A  Levite.  (Neh.  x.  18.)  In  Exni  ii. 
18;  viiL  18 ;  Neh.  vu.  18;  h<»  is  called 
'*  Adonikam  '^—UrdofAe  memy. 

ADONIKAM.~See  Adohuab. 

ADONIRAM  =zkrd  of  aUUnde, 
The  reoeiver'general  of  the  tribota 
money  under  David,  Solomon,  and  Re- 
hoboam.  He  was  stoned  to  death  by 
the  infuriated  populace^  at  the  time  of 
the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the 
house  of  I^vid.  (1  King*  iv  6 ;  t.  14.) 
The  same  person  is  oaUed  '^Adoram,** 
Ij  contraction  in  2  Sam.  xx.  24  ;  1 
ICings  xii.  18 ;  and  also  "Hadoram," 
in  2  Chron.  x.  18. 

ADONI-ZEDBK=:2ord  of  jmaUee. 
The  Cannaanitish  king  of  Jerusalem, 
capturedby  Joshua.  {Sam.  x.  1 — ^27.) 

ADOPTION.  An  act  by  which  n 
person  ptaee$  as  a  son  in  relation  to 
himself,  one  who  is  not  such  1^  birth, 
thereby  entitling  him  to  the  peculiar 
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]»rml«gM  of  ouch  a  ooaDezion,  as  folly 
and  oompleieW  as  a  ohild  by  birth.    So 
Jacob  aoopted  his  gTandsons^  Ephraim 
wd  Ifananeb.  (G«d.  zlTiii.  5.)    The 
dragbter  of  Pharoah  adopted  Moses^ 
"and  ha  became  her  son/  (Ex.  ii.  10.) 
Mordooai  adopted  Esther,  hU  nieoe, 
"for  hU  own  daughter.'*   (Est.  ii.  7.) 
So  also  Machir,  the  son  of  Manasaeh, 
gave   his   daoghter    to    Hezron,  the 
son  of  Jndah ;  but  the  deaoendants  of 
this  anioDy  instead  of  being  reckoned 
to   the    fiunily  of   Jndah,    by  their 
paternal   descent  finom    Hezron,    are 
reckoned    by  their  meUgmol   descent 
ss  the  posterity  uf  Machir,  of  the  fiunily 
of  ICaaaaseh.    Hence  Jair,  the  descend- 
aat  of  Jndah,  is  called  a  descendant  of 
Minassoh.  (1  Ghron.  it  21,  22;  Josh. 
zixL  30;  Nnm.  xzxiL  41.)     Another 
kind  of  adoption  oonnnted  in  the  obli- 
^ttion  of  a  sorviviDg  brother  to  many 
the  widow  of  his  brother,  who  had  died 
without  diildren  ;  (Dent.  xxt.  5 ;  Rnth 
iw.  5  ;  Matt,  zzii  24 ;)  so  that  the  ohil- 
dren  of  this  marriage  were  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  deceased  brother, 
and  went  by  his  name ;  but  this  manner 
of  adopting  waa  not  practised  among 
the  Gzveks  and  Romans ;  neither  was 
that  kind  of  adoptum  intended  by  Sarah, 
Leah,  and  RaoheL  when  they  gave  their 
handmaidens  to  their  husbands.  (Gren. 
xtL  2  ;  zxz.  8.)     In  the  new  Testa- 
ment, the  term  ''adoption"  denotes 
that  act  of  God's  fiiee  erace  by  which, 
OD  oar  being  justified  by   mith,  we 
are  made  the  children — ^the   "sons" 
and  **  heirs  of  God  ;^  and  are  thence- 
forwBid    entitled    to    every    blessiDg 
sad  privilege  of  the  new  and  better 
covenant.     Our  adoption   is    insepar- 
ably connected  with  our  justification, 
•o  that  the  one  always   implies  the 
other.    Some  divines  consider  them  to 
be  the  same ;  adoption  being  the  act  of 
God  viewed  as  a  Father ;  justification 
the  act  of  €rod  viewed  as  a  Judge.  The 
apostles,  in  using  the  term  "  adoption," 
appear  to  have  had  before  them  the 
ample  view,  that  our  sins  had  deprived 
as  of  onr  sonship,  the  fikvoor  of  God, 
and  the  right  to  the  inheritance  of  eter- 
aal  life ;  but  that,  upon  our  return  to 
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Grod,  and  reconciliation  with  Him,  our 
foHeited  privileges  are  not  only  re- 
stored, but  greaUy  heightened  through 
the  paternal  kindness  of  God.  To  this 
state  belong  freedom  from  a  servile 
spirit,  for  we  are  not  servants  but  sons ; 
the  special  love  and  care  of  our  heavenly 
Father ;  a  filial  confidence  in  Him ;  free 
access  to  Him  at  all  times ;  a  title  to 
the  heavenly  inheritsioce  ;  and  the  wit- 
ness of  the  Holy  Spirit  tb  the  sonship 
of  believers^  whence  flow  a  comfortable 
persuasion  or  conviction  of  our  justifica- 
tion, and  present  acceptance  with  Qod, 
and  the  hope  of  our  future  and  eternal 
gloiy .  From  this,  it  will  be  observed,  that 
the  knowledge  of  our  adoption  is  not 
left  to  conjecture,  assumption,  or  induc- 
tive reasoning ;  but  it  is  directly  at- 
tested unto  us  in  the  only  way  in  which 
it  can  possibly  be  done,  by  tiie  inward 
and  immediate  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  (Ezek.  zxzvi.  27  ;  Rom.  viii.  I^, 
16 ;  ziU.  14 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  17,  18 ;  Gal. 
iii.  2,  27 ;  iv.  4 — 6.)— See  Assubancb. 

ADO  R  AIM  =  two  mOMncb  or  tmMtli. 
A  01^  in  Judah,  west  of  Hebron,  now 
called  i:>iira.  (2  Chron.  xL  9.) 

ADORAM.— See  Adohisam. 

ADRAMMELECH  =  aplendwir  of 
the  king.  1.  One  of  the  idols  adored 
by  the  Sepharvaim,  who  were  settled 
in  Samaria.  They  made  their  children 
pass  through  the  fire  in  honour  of  this 
deity,  and  of  another  called  Anamme- 
lech  ^  image  of  the  king*  These  names 
probably  represented  the  idols  known 
to  the  Hebrews  as  "Moloch"  and 
"Chiun."  (2  Kings  xvii.  81.)  2.  A 
son  of  Sennacherib  who  aided  in  slay- 
ing his  father.  (2  Kings  zix.  37 ;  Ica. 
zxxvii.  38.) 

ADRAMTTTIUM  =  up  the  De^p, 
or  Qulf.  A  maritime  town  of  Myaia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  opposite  the  island  of 
Lesbos.  It  is  now  called  Adramyt, 
(Acts  xxviL  2.) 

ADRIA  =  Deep,  or  Qdf  By  this 
is  meant»  in  Acts  xxviL  27,  not  what 
is  now  called  the  Adriatic  Gulf  or  Gulf 
of  Venice,  but  the  Adriatic  Sea,  which, 
according  to  Ptolemy  and  Strabo,  in- 
cluded the  whole  /cmton  Sea,  lying  be- 
tween Sicily  and  Greece. 
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ADRIEL  =jlodk  of  Qod.  The  son 
of  Barzillai,  married  to  Merab,  the 
daughter  of  8aul,  who  had  been  pro- 
mised to  David.  Adriel  had  five  sons 
by  her,  who  suffered  a  violent  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  Gibeonites-  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  49  ;  xviii.  17—27.)  In  2  Sam. 
xxi.  8,  they  are  called  "  the  five  sons  of 
Michal,  the  daughter  of  Saul,  whom 
she  brought  up  for  Adriel ;  **  and  the 
probability  is,  unless  "  Miohal  **  be  an 
error  of  the  scribes  for  "  Merab,"  that 
Michal  adopted  her  sister's  children, 
their  mother  being  dead. 

ADULLAM  =JHMtice  of  ihepecpU, 
A  city  in  the  plain  of  Judah,  and  an- 
ciently a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites. 
(Josh.  xii.  15  ;  xy.  S5  ;  Mic.  i.  15.) 
Recent  travellers  describe  a  capacious 
cave  in  this  neighbouriiood,  supposed 
to  be  "  the  cave  of  Adullam  ;"  but 
EusebiuB  and  Jerome  place  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  country.  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  1  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13 ) 

ADULTERY.  A  crime  expressly 
prohibited  by  the  seventh  command- 
ment, and  always  liable  to  severe  penal- 
ties, both  by  (uvine  and  human  laws. 
In  the  Mosaic  laws  adultery  was  prin- 
cipally  the  infidelity  of  a  wife ;  and 
such  is  the  view  of  this  sin  in  all  coun- 
tries where  polygamy  and  concubinage 
are  tolerated.  Intercourse  between  a 
married  man  and  an  unmarried  woman, 
as  between  unmarried  persons,  was 
considered  fornication.  This  distinc- 
tion between  the  crimes  of  adultery 
and  fornication,  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  view  taken  of  the  enormous 
wrong  of  a  married  man  having  im- 
posed upon  him  a  spurious  ofispring, 
as  the  succession  to  landed  property 
was  entirely  by  birth,  and  could  not  be 
alienated.  A  woman  suspected  of  this 
crime,  might,  in  order  to  dear  herself, 
drink  "  the  water  of  jealousy."  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  24 ;  Lev.  xx.  10;  Matt.  v.  28 ; 
Heh.  xiii.  4.)  The  account  of  the  wo- 
man taken  in  adulteiy,  (John  riii.  1 — 
11,)  is  conjectured  by  many  critics  to 
hp  spurious.  It  iff  certainly  wanting  in 
nx'.ny  ancient  manuscripts  ;  but  on  the 
other  hai:d,  it  in  contained  in  many 
bthcrs.  ]4i(  |jn;an  expunges  it  from  the 
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text.  But  the  authorities  against  its 
anthenticity,  though  of  considerable 
weight,  are  certainly  not  decisive.  From 
this  account,  compared  with  Deut.  xxii. 
20 — 27,  it  seems  that  stoning  was  the 
mode  of  punishment  enjoined  by  the 
Mosaic  law  for  adultery.  The  unfaith- 
fulness and  idolatry  of  the  people  of 
God,  are  often  compared  to  fornication 
and  adultery.  (Jer.  iii.  9 ;  Ezek.  xzlii. 
37 ;  Hob.  ii.  2.) 

ADUMMIM  =  Uoody.  The  nam« 
of  a  difficult  and  narrow  pass  on  tfa« 
rising  ground  at  the  entrance  of  the 
wilderness  of  Jericho.  This  sombre 
dell  is  said  to  be  much  infested  by  rob* 
bers,  and  the  soene  of  many  sanguin- 
ary murders.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
soene  of  the  parabb  of  tAe  good  Samari- 
tan was  Uiid  here.  (Josh.  xv.  7 ;  xviii. 
17 ;  Luke  x.  30 — 86.) — See  J^cuo. 

ADVERSARY.— See  Satan. 

ADVOCATE.  One  who  pleads  the 
cause  of  another.  It  is  a  title  applied 
to  Christ  as  our  Inteixsessor  and  exclu- 
sive Mediator.  (1  John  ii.  1 ;  Rom. 
viii.  34  ;  Heb.  vii.  25.)  Of  advocates, 
such  as  ours  in  dvil  courts,  there  is  no 
mention  in  any  part  of  the  old  Teeta> 
lAent.  Every  one  pleaded  his  own 
cause.  (1  Kingsiii.l6— 28.)— SeeCoM- 
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i%INfiAS=praM0c{.  A  man  whom 
Peter  healed  of  the  palsy.  (Aota  ix. 
83,  84.) 

iGNON=/o«MitotM.  A  place  of 
fountains  or  streams,  near  Salim,  on 
the  borden  of  Judea  and  Samaria, 
where  John  baptised.  (John  iii  83.) 
The  reason  given,  "  for  there  were 
many  waters  there,"  determines,  that 
this  place  was  not  chosen  merely  for 
the  baptisoial  rite,  but  mther  for  aup- 
plying  the  wants  of  the  multitude  who 
attended  the  preaching  of  John. 

AFFINITT.--See  Mabbiaoi. 

AGABUS  =  2ocuj<.  A  prophet  of 
the  primitive  church.  He  foretold  a 
great  fiunine,  which  the  historians, 
Jo^phus  and  Suetonius,  notice  ae  hav- 
ing happened  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
a.d  44.  (Acta  xi.  28 ;  xxi.  10.) 

AG  AG  ^  Hame.  1.  The  name  or 
title  of  a  powerful  king  of  the  Amal<i- 
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kitoa,  who  ma  contemponiry  with 
MoaoL  (Num.  xxIt.  7.)  2.  An  Amale- 
kitish  king,  who  wu  eooquered  by 
Savl,  and  pat  to  death  by  Samuel  for 
his  cnieiiy.  (1  8am.  xv.  8—^3.)  The 
tena  "  Agagite  "  signifiea  an  Amale> 
kite.  (Eat.  uL  1,  10 ;  viu.  3,  5.) 

AGAR— See  Haoab. 

AGATE.  A  predonfl  stone,  chi^y 
oooaatiiiff  of  alternate  layen  of  chalce- 
dony and  hor&Btone,  presenting  a  va- 
riety of  delineations  of  colottr,  and 
different  degrees  of  transparency.  The 
Hebrew  word  Me6o,  is  rightly  rendered 
**  agate,'  in  Ex.  xxviiL  19  ;  xzxix.  12 ; 
bat  the  word  hadkod^  also  rendered 
*'  agate,*^  in  laa.  liv^.  12  ;  Exek.  xxvii.  6, 
pro'«bly  designates  the  nt6y.  (Ex. 
xxTiii.  19;  xxxix.  12.) 

AGEE=:/tt^«e.  The  fiither  of 
Shammah.  (2  8am.  xxiti.  11.) 

AGONT.  The  Evangelist,  describing 
the  fearful  agony  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
garden  of  Qethsemane,  savs,  "And 
his  sweat  was  like  drops  of  blood  fijling 
upon  the  ground.'*  (Luke  xxii.  44.) 
In  this  statement  we  see  no  physio- 
logical impossibility.  The  agony  of 
Jesos,  on  that  night  in  the  cold  open 
air,  was  such  as  to  force  from  his  body 
aoopiooB  and  viscous  perspiration 
which  fell  down  in  heavy  drops,  like 
blood,  to  the  earth;  an  occurrence 
perfectly  within  the  pale  of  common 
physiology.  Even  if  this  Kweat  was 
dinoloored,  and  of  a  sanguineous 
appeamace,  there  is  nothing  impoe- 
«ble  in  it ;  though  the  statement  does 
noi  oblige  us  to  suppose  this.  In  the 
nddst  ^  this  awfiil  agony  an  angel 
appeared,  not  to  deliver  him  from  the 
divadfnl  struggle  in  which  he  was 
eontending.  but  to  wbtsngihak  him  in 
the  conflict,  until  he  obtained  the 
victory  over  the  last  temptation,  in 
perfect  re^iignation  to  the  Divine  will. 
(NaU.  xxvi.  41.  42  ;  Mark  xiv.  32— 
41  ;  Luke  xxii.  39—46.) 

AGBIPPA  =:  tnUL  horn.  —  See 
Hkbod. 

AGUE.    A  kind  of  fever  in  which  a 

cold  shivering  fit  is  succeeded  by  a  hot 

or  iAflanimatory  one.     The  Hebrew 

void  kttddoAJkai,   signifies  a  hurmng 
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fever.  (Lev.xxvi.  16 ;  r>eut.  xxviii.  22.) 

AGUR = an  €utevnbier.  A  wise  man, 
the  son  of  Jakeh,  to  whom  the  thir- 
tieth chapter  of  Proverbs  is  ascribed. 
If  the  name  be  symbolical,  it  may  de* 
note  one  of  the  aaaembly  of  wise  men.  r 
(Prov.  XXX.  1.) 

AHAB=/aM«r>  brother.  1.  The 
sixth  king  of  Israel ;  he  was  the  weak- 
est, and  perhaps  the  most  impious  of  all 
the  Israelitish  monarchs ;  he  reigned 
twenty-one  years,  from  B.o.  918,  to 
897.  He  was  entirely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  idolatrous  wife,  JesebeL 
He  died  of  the  wounds  which  he  re- 
ceived in  a  battle  with  the  Syrians, 
according  to  the  prediction  of  Micaaah. 
(1  Kings  xvi.  29 ;  xxii.  40.)  2.  A 
false  prophet,  who,  with  Zedekiah, 
another  fiilse  prophet,  prophesied  fiJse- 
ly  to  the  Jewish  captives.  Jeremiah 
warned  them  that  they  should  l)e  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  who  would  slay  them  :  and 
so  dreadful  would  be  their  end,  that 
thereafter  it  should  be  a  form  of 
cursing : — **  The  Lord  make  thee  like 
Zedekiah  and  like  Ahab,  whom  the  king 
of  Babylon  roasted  in  the  fire."  (Jer. 
xxix.  21 — 23  ;  Dan.  iii.  6  ;  Amos  ii.  l.)| 

AHAD^  one.  This  word  occurs 
in  the  original  of  Isa.  Ixvi.  17,  and 
has  been  supposed  to  designate  an 
idol  of  the  Synans.  But  the  common 
signification  ought  to  be  retained, 
with  the  ancient  versions  : — "  those 
who  sanctify  and  purify  themselves 
in  or  for  idol  groveg  after  one,"  that 
is,  following  and  imitating  the  one 
priest  who  directed  the  sacred  cere- 
monies. 

AHARAH  z=  after  the  brother.  A 
son  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  viii.  1.) 

aHARH£L=:  fte&Md  the  breaat- 
work.)  A  descendant  of  Judah.  (1 
Chron.  iv.  8.) 

AHASAI^w&om  Jehovah  holds. 
The  son  of  Meshillemoth.  In  1  (Jhron. 
ix.  12,  he  is  caUed  "  Jahaenh."  (Neh. 
XL  13.) 

AHASRAI  =  /  take  rrfuge  with 
Jehovah.  Tlie  father  of  Eliphelet.  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  84.)  He  is  silso  cslkd 
"  Ur."     (1  Chron.  xi.  35.) 


AHA 
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AHA8UERU8=:  litmrkkig,  or  war- 
The  name  Ahkoikmnrnk  wemfl 
to  be  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  Greek 
Xerscai  /  and  oconn  ia  the  Scriptmet 
M  the  name,  or  rather  the  title,  of  one 
Median  and  two  Persian  kinga  The 
tme  orthography,  and  conaeqnently 
the  true  meaning  of  this  name  has 
been  brought  to  ^ght,  from  the  oone- 
iform  inacriptionB  of  Peraepolis,  and 
confirmed  nom  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphioB.  The  following  is  the  fonn  of 
tile  name  Xbbtkh,  as  now  existing  on 
the  Persian  and  Egyptian  monuments. 


«n¥lf-ni&fT<!n\ 


Kh  ^    Q     a 


Kh  th  a  a  r  th  , 
1.  Hie  Ahasneros  mentioned  in  Dan. 
ix.  1,  probably  stands  for  Attyaget,  the 
&ther  of  Darius  the  Mode,  whose 
kingdom  was  forcibly  seized  by  Cyrui^ 
aboQt  B.O.  559.  2.  The  son  and  sac- 
oessor  of  Cyras,  asnally  called  Cain- 
^yart,  is  called  "Ahasaems,*  in  Ezia 
iy.  6 ;  YL  14.  He  ascended  the  Persian 
throne  B.a  529 ;  conquered  Egypt 
B.a  525 ;  and  died  after  a  reign  of 
teven  years  and  five  months.  His 
name  in  hierogljrphics,  as  now  existing 
on  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  is  written 


8.  The  son  and  suooessor  of  Darius 
Hystapees,  usually  called  Xerxa,  is 
called  "Ahasuerus"  throughout  the 
book  of  Esther.  The  name  of  this 
Persian  king  as  now  standing  on  the 
monuments  of  Persia  and  Egypt,  is 
given  above.  Xerxes  began  to  reign 
B.  0.  585.  He  advanced  Esther  to 
be  queen  ;  and  according  to  the  pre> 
diction  of  Daniel,  (xi.  2,)  he  invad- 
ed Greece  with  a  vast  army.  He 
is  represented  by  aU  the  ancients 
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to  have  been  a  lazuriousi,  waak,  and 
cruel  king;  and  by  his  conduct  to 
have  drawn  down  upon  himself  uni* 
veml  oontempt.  He  was  murdered 
in  the  twenty^first  year  of  his  rmgn* 
B.a  464,  by  Artabanus,  the  oom- 
mander  <xf  his  life-guards.  (Est.  L  1.) 

AH AVA  =  water.  A  river  prob^ 
Uy  in  Babylonia,  near  where  Enrn 
oolleoted  the  returning  exiles.  (Ear. 
viiL  21,  81.)  From  the  meaning  of 
the  name,  and  the  words,  "  the  nv«r 
that  runneth  to  Ahava,"  (Ear.  viii. 
15,)  it  woukl  seem  that  the  Ahava  was 
a  canal  or  river  which  emptied  itself 
into  the  Euphratesi 

AHAZ  ^  pommmg,  puttawr.  1. 
Hie  twelfth  king  of  Juoah,  he  was 
oontemporary  witii  Isaiah,  Hosea,  and 
Mioah.  He  reigned  sixteen  years. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  iddatiy 
and  oontempt  of  the  tme  God ;  and 
against  him  many  of  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  are  directed.  He  died  B.O.  726 ; 
and  suoh  was  his  impiety,  that  he  was 
not  allowed  burial  in  the  sepulchre  of 
the  kings.  (2  Kings  xvi  1,  2,  20 ; 
2  Ghron.  xxviu.  1—27 ;  Isa.  vu.  1,  26.) 
2.  A  descendant  of  Jonathan.  (1 
Chron.  viii.  85 ;  ix.  42.) 

AlIAZlAH=:«iiftoni  J^ovakhUdi. 
1.  The  aeveuth  king  of  Israel ;  he  was 
the  son,  and  suocessn'  of  Ahab.    He 
reigned  two  years,  alone  and  with  his 
fether,  who  associated  him  in  the  kixig- 
dom  the  vear  before  his  death.     In 
the  seoond  year  of  his  reign,  he  feU 
through  the  lattice  of  an  upper  apart- 
ment of  his  palaoe,  and  <Ued    soon 
after,  as  Elijah  had  foretold,  B.0  896. 
Ahaziah  imitated  the  impiety  of  his 
fether  and  motiier  in  the  worship  of 
Baal  and  Ashtarotb.  (1  Kings  xxiL 40 — 
51 ;  2  Kings  L  1—18.)    2.  The  eixth 
king   of  Judah ;    he    succeeded    his 
fether,  and  reigned  only  one   year. 
(2  Kings  viiL  26.)    He  suflbrad  him- 
self to  be  governed  in  everything  by  the 
counsels  ^his  idolatrous  mother,  Atha- 
aliah.     He  received  his  mortal  wound 
by  the  command  of  Jehu»  and  died  at 
Megiddo,  B.a  888.  (2  Kings  ix.  27.) 
In  2  Chron.  xxii.  9,  the  dronmstaooee 
of  the  death  of  Ahastah,  appear  to  be 
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flitod  differently ;  the  Mooont  in  the 
book  of  Kinge  10  coirect,  bat  short  ; 
while  the  aooaunt  in  the  book  of 
Chronicles  ia  more  faQ,  and  follows  the 
order  of  erent^  Aha^ah  is  also  called 
*  J^oahaz,**  in  2  Chron.  xzi.  1 7 ;  zzv. 
S3 ;  and  "  Anrtah/'  in  2  Chron.  zxii. 
<•  Tn  2  Chron.  xziL  2,  he  is  mid  to 
haw  been/oity-fwo  years  old  when  he 
began  to  reign,  which  wonld  make 
him  fipo  peart  older  than  his  own 
kiher  !  This  is  eertainly  an  error  of 
the  seribes.     (2  Kings  viii.  16--26.) 

ABBAS  ^hrvAer  of  the  wiie.  The 
soo  of  Abishnr.  (1  Chron.  ii.  29.) 
AUXB;=after,kitider. — See  Ahxram. 
AHI  =  bniher,    1.  The  son  of  Ab- 
dieL  (1  Chron.  ▼.  15.)    2.  One  of  the 
SQoe  of  Shamer.  (1  Chron.  yii.  34.) 
AIIlAH  =  6r0t^or  friend  of  Je- 
1.  One  cf  Solomon's    secre- 
.  (1  Kings  !▼.  3.)   2.  See  Ahuo- 
and  Ahoah. 
AHIAM  =/aC&sr^  iroCftcr,   vnde. 
One  of  David's  distinguished  offioen. 
(2  Sam.  xziiL  83 :  1  C%ron.  xi.  86.) 

AHIAK  =  hrtHkeHy.  A  son  of 
Shemidah.  (1  Chron.  vii.  19.) 

ABUSZRRr^  hrotker  of  hdp.  1.  A 
phylarDh  of  the  tribe  of  Ban..  (Num. 
i.  12  ;  u.  25 ;  yiL  66.)  2.  One  of 
David's  friendsL  (1  Chron.  zii.  8.) 

AW[BJJDz=  brother  or  frieitd  of 
tU  ^osas.  One  of  the  snrveycrs  of  the 
had  of  Caaaan.  (Nnm.  zxxiv.  27.) 

AHIHXJD= ifoCAa*  or  friend  of 
■iiflii.  A  deaoendant  of  Benjamin. 
This  aanie  is  spelt  with  a  slight  varia- 
tkm  in  Hebrew  firom  the  preceding. 
(I  Chron.  viiL  7.) 

AHUAH=::6ro<ftar  or  friend  ofJth<h 

flsA.  I .  A  prophet  who  dwelt  in  Shiloh, 

m  the  reign  of  the  first  Jeroboam.  He 

is  thoc^t  to  be  the  penon  who  spoke 

twiee  to  Solomon  from  Gkxl.  (1  Aings 

tL  11  ;  zi.  11 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  29.)    2. 

The  filler  of  Baasha.  (I  Kings  xv. 

27, 88.)    8.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jerah- 

swaL  CI  Chron.  it  25.)  4.  One  of  Da- 

Tid'o  distingoished  officers.  (I  Chron. 

xL  86.)    5.    One  of  the  Lerites.  (1 

Chron.  zzvi.  20.)    6.  One  who  sealed 

tbc  ooveoant.  (Neh.  x.  26.) 

AHIKAM  =  5ino<fter  of  the  enemy. 
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A  person  who  preserved  Jeremiah, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  give  him  into 
the  hands  of  the  people,  to  be  put  to 
death.  (2  Kings  xxii.  12—14;  xxv. 
22  ;  Jer.  xxvi.  24  ;  xxxix.  14.) 

ABTLVD  =:  brother  of  one  bam, 
The&therof  Jehodiaphat  (2  Sam.  viiL 
16  ;  XX.  24  ;  1  Kings  iv.  2.) 

AHIM AAZ  =  Mother  of  anger.  1 . 
The  son  and  successor  of  Zadok  the 
high  priest.  (2  Sam.  xv.  27 ;  xvii.  17 ; 
xviii.  19 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  9.)  The  same 
person  seems  to  be  intended  in  1 
Kings  iv.  15.*  2.  The  fikther  of  Ahi- 
noam.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50.) 

ABIiA AN  =  brother  of  a  gift,  1. 
One  of  the  Anakim.  (Nnm.  xiiL  22  ; 
Josh,  XV.  14.)  2.  One  of  the  porters. 
(1  Chron.  ix.  17.) 

AHIMELECH=&foC^  ofthe  Hng. 
The  ninth  high  priest  of  the  Hebrews. 
He  dwelt  at  Nob,  and  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  David ;  on  this  aoconnt  he 
was  pat  to  death  by  Saul,  together 
with  all  the  priests  that  were  with 
him,  except  his  son  Abiathar,  who  fled 
to  David.  By  an  error  of  the  seribes 
he  is  called  "  Abimelech  f^  (1  Chron. 
xviii.  16  ;)  also  <'  Ahiah ;"  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
8 ;)  and  he  is  sometimes  oonfonnded 
with  Abiathar.  (1  Sam.  xxi  1,  2 ; 
xxiL  9.) — See  Abiathab. 

AHIMOTH=&ro«A«ro/c20a<^  One 
of  the  Levites.  (1  Chron.  vi.  25.)  In 
1  Chron.  vi.  85,  he  is  called  "Mahath." 

AHINADAB  =  liberal  or  nebU 
brother.  One  of  Solomon's  officers. 
(1  Kings  iv.  14.) 

AHINOAM  =  brother  of  pleaaaint' 

neu.     1.  The  wife  of  SauL  (1    Sam. 

xiv.  50.)    2.  One  of  Davidls  wives.  (1 

-Sam.  xxv.  43 ;  XXX.  5,  18;  2  Sam.ii.2; 

iii.  2.) 

AHIO  =  brotherly.  1.  A  son  of 
Abinadab.  (2  Sam.  vi.  8,  4.)  2.  A 
descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  viiL 
14.)  3.  A  son  of  JehieL  (1  Chron. 
viii.  81 ;  ix.  87.) 

AHIRA  =  brother  of  evil,  A  phy- 
larch  of  the  tribe  of  NaphtalL  pfum. 
L  15  ;  ii.  29  ;  vu.  78,  83.) 

ASlB,AiA.z=z  brother   of  the  high. 
The  chief  ofthe  "Ahiramites,'*  a  fiunilj 
I  of  Benjamin.  (Nam.  xxvi  38.)    He  is 
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caUed  "  Ehi,"  in  Oen.  xlvi.  21 ;  and 
"Aher/*  in  1  Ohron.  vii.  12. 

AUlSAUACn^brother  oftupport 
or  help.  A  Danite,  the  father  of  Aho- 
Uab.  (Ex.  xxxi.  6  ;  xxxy.  84.) 

AHISHAHAR  =  brotfier  of  the 
dawn.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1 
Ghron.  vii.  10.) 

AHISH  AR= 6roMer  of  the  upright 
The  high  steward  of  Solomon's  house- 
hold. (I  Kings  iv.  6.) 

AHITHOPHEL  =  6ro<Aer  o//oCy. 
An  eminent  counsellor  in  the  reign  of 
David,  who  joined  the  conspiracy  of 
the  rebel  Absalom ;  but  finding  his 
counsel  disregarded,  and  dreading  a 
traitor's  death,  he  retired  to  his  house 
atCHloh,  and  hanged  himself.  B.C.  1023. 
Ahithophel  was  the  &ther  of  Eliam, 
the  father  of  Bathsheba ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  his  motive  for  joining 
the  conspiracy  was  a  wish  to  revenge 
his  grand-daughter,  and  the  murder  of 
Uriah,  her  husband ;  particularly  when 
we  consider  the  infiunous  advice  which 
he  gave,  his  eagerness  for  pursuing  Da- 
vid, and  the  desire  he  expressed  to  smite 
the  king  himself.  (2  Sam.  xi.  3 ;  zvi. 
21 ;  xvii.  1,  2 ;  xxiil  34 ;  1  Ghron.  iu.  5.) 

AHITUB  =r  brother  or  friend  of 
goodneu,  1.  The  son  of  Phinehas,  and 
the  fiktber  of  Ahimelech.  He  succeeded 
his  grandfitther,  Eli,  in  the  priesthood. 
(1  Sam.  iv.  IJ  ;  xiv.  8  ;  xxu.  9—12.) 
2.  The  &therof  Zadok  the  high  priest. 
(2  Sam.  viii.  17  ;  1  Ohron.  vi.  8.)  8. 
The  fikther  of  Meraioth.  (1  Chron.  iz. 
11 ;  Neh.  xi.  11.) 

AHLAB  =fatneu,fertiHiy.  A  dty 
in  Asher.  (Judg.  I  31.) 

ABLA.l=0 that/  1.  The  daughter 
of  Sheshan.  (1  Chron.  ii.  81 ;  xxxiv. 
85.)  2.  The  &ther  of  Zabad.  (1  Chron. 
xi.  41.) 

AB.OAlI=brotherhood.  A  descend- 
ant of  Benjamin.  He  is  called  "Ahiah  " 
io  1  Chrun.  viii.  7.  The  family  seems 
to  have  been  called  "  Ahohites."  (1 
Chron.  viii.  4  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  9.) 

AHOLAH  =  s^  has  her  tent,  her 

-•  tabemadet  temple.    The  name  of  a 

^t^  used  by  Ezekiel  as  the  symbol 

UBUuria»   &e   metropolis   m   the 

rous  kingdom  of  Israel.     Aholah 
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and  AhoUbahare  represented  as  sisters, 
of  Egyptian  extiaction,  who  were  noted 
for  their  lewdness.  (Esek.  xxiii.  4.) 

AHOLIAB=:fea<  of  his  father,  A 
son  of  Ahisamach.  (Ex.  xxxi.  6  ;  xxxv. 
34.) 

AHOLIBAH  =  my  tabemaele  it  ta 
her.  The  name  of  a  harlot,  used  by 
Ezekiel  as  the  symbol  of  Jerusalem, 
the  metropolis  of  the  idolatrous  king- 
dom of  Judah.  (Esek.  xxiii.  4.) 

AHOLIBAMAH=feii<  of  the  height 
1.  One  of  the  wives  of  Esau.  (Gen. 
xxxvL  2,  14.)  2.  A  duke  of  Edom. 
(Gen.  xxxvi  41 ;  1  Chron.  i.  52.) 

AHUMAI  =  brother  of  water,  i.e. 
dwelling  near  it.  The  son  of  Jahath. 
(1  Chron.  iv.  2.) 

ABJJZAM.  :=  their  pomeuum.  The 
son  of  Ashur.  (1  Chron.  iv.  6.) 

AHX7ZZATH=:|NMMino».  Afrieod 
of  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar.  (Gen. 
xxvi.  26.> 

AI  =r  heap  ofrmne.    A  royal  city  of 
the  Ouiaanites,  situated  in  the  northern 
part  of  Benjamin.     Ai  is*  supposed  to 
nave  stood  upon  the  site  with  ruins 
twelve  miles  north-west  from  Jericho, 
ten  north-east  from  Jemsslem,  and 
three  south-east  from  Bethel.  (Gen.  xiL 
8 ;  xiii.  8 ;  Josh,  vii,  2 — 12 ;  viii.  1 — 
29  ;  Est.  iL  28 ;  Keh.  vu.  82.)    Ai  is 
caUed  "  Aiath  ;"  (Isaiah  x.  28  ;)  and 
*'Aija."  (Neh.  xi.  81.)    In  Jer.  idix.. 
3,  instead  of  "for  Ai  is  spoiled,*  we 
ought  to  read,  **  for  the  desolate  rains." 
AIAH  =  ory,  etamowr.    The  fiUher 
of  Rizpah.    (2  Sam.  iU.  7  ;  xxi.  8.) 
AIATH.— See  Ai. 
^vJLv^.^^9ee  AI. 
AIJALON.--See  Ajalov. 
AIJELETH-SHAHAR  =  the  kind 
of  the  dawn,  i.e.  theritingmM.  The  title 
of  the  twenty-second  Faalm.  The  terms 
probably  denote  a  kind  of  poem  or  song, 
to  the  measure  of  whidb.  this  Psahn  was 
sung  or  chanted. 

AIN  ^  e^  or  fowntam.  A  Leviti- 
cal  city  in  Simeon.  (Josh.  xv.  82 ;  xix. 
7 ;  xxi.  16 ;  1  Chron.  iv.  82.)  2.  A 
place  in  the  north-east  of  Palestine. 
(Num.  xxxiv.  11.)— See  Anim. 

AIR  That  transparont,  oolourleaa^ 
invisible,   tight,   and  attenuated   fluid 
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which  muToaoda  oar  globe,  exteDtlin^ 
to  the  height  of  more  than  fifty  miles 
»boTe  its  snrfiMe.  It  La  a  Bubatance 
p<mifiing  all  the  priadpal  attributes 
of  matter ;  and  ita  particlee  are  operated 

00  like  those  of  other  bodies,  by  chemi- 

01  action.  This  atmospheric  ooeaa  is 
the  great  laboratory  in  which  most  of 
the  actions  of  life  go  on,  and  on  the 
coiBpodtioa  of  which  they  depend.  In 
the  Soriptorei^  the  term  air  is  often 
denoted  bj  the  word  heavm;  so  "  the 
fowls  that  fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven  " 
—in  the  air.  Grod  rained  fire  and  brim- 
itooe  *'  oat  of  heaven  " — from  the  ur. 
(Rev.  six.  17 ;  Gen.  lax.  24  ;  2  Kings 
L  10.)  To  "beat  the  air,"  and  to 
'*  speak  into  the  air,**  signify  to  speak 
or  act  without  jadgment,  or  to  no  par- 
pose.  (1  Cor.  iz.  26  ;  xiv.  9.)  .The 
**  power  of  the  air/'  designates  that 
dominion  which  is  exercised  by  evil 
spirits,  whose  movements  are  invisible 
and  sid>tile  as  the  air.  (£ph.  ii.  2.) 

AJAS  =  cfy,  damonr.  A  son  of 
Zibeon.  (Gen.  xxxvi  24.) 

AJALON  =  Dter  field.  1.  A  Levi- 
tical  dty  in  the  territory  of  Dan,  situ- 
ated i^MMi  the  skirts  of  the  fine  phuo 
or  valley  so  renowned  for  the  miracle 
ia  the  history  of  Joshna.  {Josh.  x.  12  ; 
m.  42  ;  2  Chron.  xzvui.  18.)  It  is 
also  called  "  Aijalon."  (Josh.  xxi.  24  ; 
Jadg.  i.  35  ;  2  Chron.  xi  10.)  It  is 
sow  a  small  village  called  Yaio,  2.  A 
city  in  Zebolan.  (Judg.  xviii.  12) 

AKAN  =  to  kntt,  to  wreaL  A  de- 
■oendant  of  Seir.  (Q^  xxxvi.  27.)  Also 
eUled  "  Jakan.'*  (1  Chron.  l  42.) 

AKKUB  =  mndwM.  1.  A  de- 
nandant  of  David.  (1  Chron.  iii.  24.) 
2.  One  of  the  porters.  (1  Chron.  ix. 
17 ;  Est.  iL  42  ;  Neh.  vu.  45.)  3.  One 
of  the  Neihinim.    (Bzr.  u.  45.) 

A£RABBlM  =  s0Of7noM.  A  range 
of  hills  on  the  soathem  border  of  Jadah 
towards  the  Dead  Sea.  (Num.  xxxiv.  4; 
Jsdg.  L  36.)  Instead  of  "  the  ascent 
of  Akzabfaim,*'  we  have  the  Hebrew 
"liaaleh-Aciabbim,*  in  Josh.  xv.  3. 

ALABASTER.      What  is  usually 

called  alfthaatifrr  is  a  kind  of  soft  gyp- 

mm,  properly  sulphate  of  lime.     But 

the  alabaivter  of  which  jars  and  vases 
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were  usually  made  was  a  harder  stone, 
opaque,  ami  white  with  a  shade  of  re<l 
or  brown ;  hence  sometimes  caUe<l 
onyx  marble,  which  is  properlv  a  car- 
bonate of  lime.  Layaiti  found  an  ala« 
baster  vase  at  Nimrud,  with  the  name 
of  Sargon  on  it.  Several  have  been 
found  in  Egypt,  one  of  which  had  oint- 
ment in  it,  which  had  retained  its 
odour  for  several  centuries.  In  Mark 
xiv.  3,  the  phrase  '*  she  brake  the  box." 
merely  refers  to  the  breaking  of  the 
seal  which  closed  the  vase,  and  kept 
the  perfume  from  evaporation.  (Matt. 
xxvi.  7  ;  Luke  vii.  37.) 

ALAMETH  =:  covmn^.  A  son  of 
Becher.  (1  Chron.  vii.  8.) 

ALAMMELECHrribtfi^'foaib.  A 
city  of  Asher.  (Josh.  xix.  26.) 

ALAMOTH.  A  musical  term  found 
in  the  title  of  Psalm  xlvi.  and  1  Chron. 
XV.  20 ;  it  answers  to  our  trdiU^  top- 
ra/no,  the  sound  of  the  female  voice,  as 
opposed  to  the  deeper  voice  of  men. 

ALEMETH  =  (xnmn^.  1.  A  son 
of  Jehoadah.  (1  Chron.  viiL  36  ;  ix. 
42.)    2. — See  Almon. 

ALEXANDER  =zatrong  man,  1. 
The  son  of  Simon.  (Mark  xv.  21.)  2.  A 
member  of  the  coonciL  (Acts  iv.  6.)  3. 
A  Jew  of  Ephesus.  (Acts  xix.  34.)  4. 
A  copper-smith,  and  an  apostate  firom 
Christianity.   (1  Tim.  i.  19,  20  ) 

ALEXANDRIA.  A  celebrated  city 
of  Egypt,  situatei^on  the  soathem  ooatit 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  It  was 
founded  by  Alexander  the  Great  about 
B.C.  333,  and  peopled  by  colonies  of 
Greeks  and  Jews.  Alexandria  rose 
rapidly  to  a  state  of  prosperity,  becom- 
ing the  centre  of  commercial  inter- 
course beween  the  East  and  the  Went, 
and  in  process  of  time  was,  both  in 
point  of  magnitude  and  wealth,  second 
only  to  Rome  itself.  Its  circumfer- 
ence, according  to  Pliny,  was  about 
fifteen  miles.  It  was  peopled  by  300, 000 
free  citizens  and  as  many  slaves.  Upon 
the  death  of  Alexander,  whose  body 
was  deposited  in  this  new  dty,  Alex- 
andria became  the  regal  capital  of 
Egypt,  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  rose 
to  its  highest  splendour.  The  most 
celebrated  philosophers  from  Uie  East, 
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M  well  M  from  Greece  and  Rome,  re- 
Borted  thither  for  instraction ;  and  emi- 
nent men  in  every  department  of 
knowledge,  were  ibnnd  within  its  walk. 
Ptolemy  Soter,  the  first  of  that  line  of 
kings,  founded  the  mnsenm,  the  lihrary 
in  tiie  temple  called  SerapfBum,  and 
seyeral  other  magnificent  workB.  The 
library,  under  his  BnccesBorSp  was  ang- 
mented  until  it  contained  700,000  vo- 
lumes. The  Greek  or  Alexandrine  yer- 
sion  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made 
here,  about  B.o.  282,  it  is  said,  by 
learned  Jews,  seventy-two  in  number ; 
hence  it  is  called  the  Septuagint,  or  the 
version  of  the  Seventy.  At  the  death 
of  Cleopatra,  B.C.  26,  Alexandria  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans ;  and, 
after  enjoying  the  highest  fikm^  lor 
nearly  a  thousand  years,  it  sub- 
mitted to  the  arms  of  the  Caliph 
Omar,  A.D.  646.  The  volumes  of  the 
library  were  distributed  as  fuel  to  the 
baths  in  the  city ;  and  such  vras  their 
number,  that  six  months  were  hardly 
sufficient  for  their  consumption.  Un- 
der the  Romans,  Alexandria  became 
an  extenidve  market  for  grain ;  and 
many  Jews  readed  there.  (Acts  ii.  10 ; 
vi.  9  ;  xviii.  24  ;  xxvii.  6.)  The  only 
surviving  remains  of  the  andent  dty 
are  a  few  dstems  still  in  use ;  the  cata- 
combs on  the  shore  west  of  the  city ; 
the  red  granite  or  Syenite  obelisk  of 
Thothmes  III.,  with  its  &llen  fellow, 
brought  thither  from  Hdiopolis^  and 
usually  called  Cleopatra's  Needles ;  and 
the  column  of  Diocletian,  more  com- 
monly known  a<i  Pompe/s  Pillar.  In 
1854,  while  preparations  were  going 
on  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings, 
the  workmen  came  upon  ancient  mas- 
sive foundations,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  remainsof  the  building 
of  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  Library. 
The  population  of  the  modem  city  may 
be  reckoned  at  50,000. 

ALGT7M. — See  Almuo. 

AlilAH  =  lcfty.  One  of  the  dukes 
of  Edom.  (1  Chron.  i.51.)  He  is  called 
"Alvah"  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  40. 

ALIAN  =  high.    A  son  of  Shobal. 
(1  Chron.  i.  40.)  He  is  called  "Alvan  " 
in  Gen,  xxxvi.  28. 
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ALIEN.  A  foreigner  or  person 
bom  in  another  country,  and  not  hav- 
ing the  nsaal  rights  and  {>rivile^  of 
the  dtizens  of  the  country  in  which  ha 
lives.  Among  the  Hebrews  there  were 
two  classes  of  strangers : — ^Thoee  who 
were  strangers  genenlly,  and  who  pos- 
sessed no  landed  property,  though  tiiey 
might  have  purchased  nouses: — And 
those  who  were  strangers,  dweUing  in 
another  oonntxy  without  being  natui»l- 
ized.  (Lev.  xxii.  10;  Pk.  xzxix.  12.) 
Both  these  dasses  were  to  be  treated 
with  kindness,  and  were  to  enjoy  the 
same  rights  with  other  dtisena.  {Lev, 
xix.  88,  84.)  Strangers  might  be  natu- 
ralized, by  submitting  to  drcnmdsioD 
and  lenoundng  idolatiy.  (Deut.  xxiii. 
1^8.)  The  Edomites  and  E|7ptiaii8 
were  capable  of  becoming  dtixena  of 
Israel,  uter  the  third  generation  ;  but 
the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  were  ab- 
solutely excluded  from  the  right  of 
dtizenship.  The  term  "alien,"  is 
used  figurativdy  in  Eph.  iL  12,  to  de- 
note those  persons  who  were  without 
Christ. 

ALLEGORY.  A  figurative  mode 
of  discourse,  which  employs  terms  lite- 
raUy  belonging  to  one  thing,  in  order 
to  represent  another.  In  an  allegory 
there  are  two  representations,  the  m- 
mediaie  and  the  uUimale;  but  the  for- 
mer is  only  important  as  it  leads  to  the 
latter.  It  is  the  application  of  the 
allegory,  enforcing  or  illustrating  a 
given  truth,  which  constitutes  its  value. 
The  parable  is  a  kind  d  allegory.  In 
the  parable  of  the  sower,  we  have  the 
statement  of  a  few  simple  and  intelli- 
gible fectR :  this  ii  the  immediaie  repre- 
sentation. The  namtivebdng  finished, 
Christ  furnished  the  explanation,  or 
the  Wlimate  representation.  The  *'seed 
is  the  word  of  God,"&c.  (Luke  viii.  6 — 
15.)  The  allegory,  whidi  is  strictly'a 
continued  metaphor,  is  common  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  among  all  oriental  na- 
tions. Among  the  finest  occurring  in 
the  Scriptures,  the  following  may  be 
noted,  in  which  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  immediate  and  the  ultimate 
repreeentation  is  snffidMitly  apparent. 
(Psa.  Ixxx.  1^16  ;  Bed.  xii.  2— « ;  lea. 
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xzTui.  2S— 29 ;  Jobn  x.  1—16 ;  xv.  1 
-S;  G«l.  hr.  24— 31.) 

ALLELUIA. — See  Hallelujah. 

ALLON  =  a»  oak.  The  son  of 
Jedufth.  (1  ChTOD.  !▼.  87.) 

ALLON  -  B  ACHUTH  :=  oak  of 
mmpimQ  The  spot  where  Debonh, 
Bebekah's  nurse,  was  boned.  (Gen. 
XXXV.  8.)    

ALMIGHT7.— See  God. 

ALMODAD  =  the  waver,  or  per- 
haps Auf  OBAD  =  the  deaoeni,  A  son  of 
Joktan.  (Gen.  x.  26 ;  1  Chron.  i.  20.) 

ALMON  =  ooNceaimml.  A  saeer- 
doial  city  of  Benjamin.  (Joeh.  xxi.  18.) 
It  is  called  '*  Alemeth,'*  in  1  Chron. 
vi.  60. 

ALMOK-DIBLATHAIM  =  0O»- 
csrihitfaf  of  the  two  eolaes.  A  place  in 
the  desert  of  Sinai.  (Nam.  xxxiii.^46.) 

ALMOND-TBEB.  A  well-known 
frvtt  tree,  of  the  same  fomily  as  the 
peach  tree,  but  of  a  more  Yigorous 
growth.  The  leaves  are  oUong  and 
indented  like  a  saw.  The  blossoms 
wfaidi  are  rose-colonred,  and  dottblo. 
grow  into  a  fruit,  the  only  esoolent  part 
of  which  is  the  kernel  There  are  two 
Hebrew  words  translated  "almond- 
tree,*  las  and  Adkcd  ;  the  former  word 
prohafal J  desiffnatea  the  viU,  and  the 
htter  the  en/hvoled  almond-tree.  From 
the  ciroamstanoe  of  its  blossoming  the 
earliest  of  any  of  the  trees,  and  Wore 
it  ii  in  leaC  while  the  branches  are  yet 
bare,  ii  has  the  name  Aaktd  =  ike 
waiter.  Hence  the  allusion  in  Jer.  i. 
11,  12,  is  to  the  KaaU  with  which  God 
wimkl  send  his  judgments,  or  the  vigi- 
lance with  which  he  wakhtd  over  his 
word  to  folfil  it.  So  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribes  had  almond  rods,  emblematical 
of  the  vigilance  which  became  them  as 
the  leaders  of  Gkxi's  chosen  people. 
(Nam.  xvii.  6 — 8.)  Aaron's  rod  which 
"brooght  forth  bads,  and  bloomed 
bloBwmi,  and  yielded  almonds,"  may 
symboliae  the  life,  and  beauty,  and 
Mtliilaeas,  which  ought  to  character- 
ise the  labours  of  the  servants  of  the 
Lord,  whose  supplications  "  enter  the 
holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus."  (Gen. 
xluL  11  ;  Bx.  XXV.  38,  84  ;  Num.  xvii. 
8;  Bod.  xiL6;  Heb  x.  18.) 
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ALMS.— See  PooB. 

ALMUGTREE.  A  kind  of  predous 
wood,  brought  along  with  gold  and 
precious  stones  in  the  time  of  Solomon 
from  Ophir,  and  employed  for  the  or- 
naments of  the  temple  and  palace,  and 
also  for  making  musical  instruments. 
According  to  2  Chron.  ii.  8,  it  grows 
in  Lebanon.  But  "algum,'*  in  this 
passage  is  supposed  to  be  an  error  of 
the  scribes.  Some  modem  inteipreters 
understand  the  red  $andal-wooa  to  be 
designated,  a  firm,  hard  wood,  but  very 
red  inside ;  while  others  are  in  fitvour 
of  the  common  or  white  eandal-wood. 
The  latter  is  best  known  and  most 
highly  esteemed  in  India.  The  wood 
is  white,  fine  grained,  and  agreeably 
fragrant,  and  much  used  in  cabinet 
work.  It  is  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Malabar ;  and  forms 
an  important  article  of  trade  through- 
out the  East.  (1  Kings  x.  11,  12.)  It 
is  called  "algum,"  by  transposition. 
(2  Chron.  ii.  8 ;  ix.  10,  11.) 

ALOES,  llie  name  given  to  an 
odoriferous  tree,  of  which  there  are 
two  or  three  kinds  growing  in  India. 
The  name  not  only  appears  to  have 
been  given  to  the  wood,  out  also  to  the 
fragrant  resin  or  attur  derived  from  it, 
which  was  much  used  in  perfomery. 
(Ps.  xlv.  9;  Prov.  vii.  17 ;  Sol  Songs 
iv.  U.)  Also  called  "lign  aloes"  = 
aloe  wood.  (Num.  xxiv.  6.)  This  odo- 
riferous substance  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  bitter  gum  of  the 
aloe-plant  used  in  medicine.  The  "  mix- 
ture of  myrrh  and  aloes,"  brought  by 
Nicodemus, — not  to  embalm  the  body 
of  Jesus,  but  for  the  purpose  of  being 
wound  up  with  it  in  the  linen,  thus 
imparting  an  agreeable  fragrance, — is 
said  to  have  been  "about  an  hundred 
pound  weight"  It  might  origUially 
have  been  ten  pownde*  weight,  the 
difference  in  the  Greek  text  is  but  in 
one  letter.  (John  xix.  89,  40.) 

ALOTH  =  iiMa;-pnwi^.  Probably  a 
place  in  Aaher.    (1  Kings  iv.  16.) 

AJtPBAjrUkeJlrtt,  The  first  letter  of 
the  Greek  alphabet,  corresponding  to 
the  Hebrew  Akph,  Both  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Greeks  employed  their  letters 
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iDOg  Alephbr  Alphii  = 
A,  uspoiea  ow  or  thajtraC;  mnd  (Wffa, 
the  lut  leUar  of  the  Greek  klpbabet. 
denoted  the  ttut,  Chrut  appropriate)' 
the  appellation  "Alpha  and  Omega" 
to  biouelf,  M  deogaatiag  hi*  etenwl 
andaupremedivinit;.  (Bst.  i.  8, 11  i  iL 
8;xii.  fl;iiu.  1S;I«.  iliv.  6;  ilriii. 
12i  Heb.  liii.  8.)  The  Greek  lettem 
Alpba  and  Omega,  were  lued  at  mo 
early  period  aa  the  gymbol  of  ChriitiiiD- 
ity.  They  are  found  engnvea  upon 
the  tomba  io  the  catacomb*  ;  and  alao 
upnn  terenl  Boman  ooini  trom  juD. 
333  to  3S1. 

ALPH^US  =  txeMatfe.  1.  The 
&tber  of  Janie*  the  Le«i,  and  bnibaiid 
of  Marv,  the  aixter  of  our  Lord'i  mo- 
ther. Alphcua  ii  al>o  odled  "Cleophaa" 
or  "Clopaa."  which  ia  merely  a  differ- 
ent mode  of  pronounoing  the  Hebrew 
name ;  and  James  hia  wn  in  oalled  our 
Lord's  brother.  (Matt.  x.  Si  Mark  iiL 
IS;  Lakeiiiv.  10;  John  xii.  Zfi.)  3. 
lliehtber  of  Matthew  or  Len.  (Mark 
ii.  U.) 


ALTAR.  A  (troeture  appropriated 
endnnrely  to  ofiering*  to  the  Dei^. 
nodgb    aacrifieea  of  difierent   kjndj 

were  offered  bdbre  the  flood,  an  altar 
ie  not  mentioned  until  the  time  of 
Noah's  departure  from  the  aril.  (Qen. 
TiiL  20.)  The  earliest  alUn  were  of 
Yarioni  fonnt,  and  Tery  mde  in  their 
oonatnicUoD,  being  uoUung  mora  than 
a  equan  heap  of  stones,  or  mound  of 
earth,  and  the;  were  generally  enxited 
!-  "^  opeo  air.    The  altar  nised  by 
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.Taoobat  Bethel  wa»"tht 
hail  iwrvud  liini  for  a  pill 
niKht.  (Gen.  x.riii.  18,, 
which  Moaei>  itas  commanded 
iviu  to  be  made  of  eartb.  If  im 
stone,  it  wes  expreialy  required 
rough,  and  not  hewn, — troa  was  for- 
bidden to  be  used  in  its  ooostrootion  ; 
it  was  also  to  be  without  step*.  (Ex. 
IX.21— SB;  Deut.iivii.S— 7  )  Arocmg 
the  hcMhen  nation*,  in  later  times,  al- 
tars were  often  of  elegant  oonitruction, 
aa  will  be  eeen  in  the  wood-cut,  which 
present*  1.  an  Egyptian,  2,  ao  Assy- 
rian. 3.  a  Greek,  fi,  a  Roman,  and  1,  a 
Fenian  Ere  altar.  Altan  were  deemed 
place*  of  sanctuary,  where  rometimea 
the  Tileet  criminal*  found  refiige  from 
juatioe.  The  Hebrew  altars  were  two  : 
—one  for  burnt  offering,  the  other  for 
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1.  THE  ALTAR  or  Bdbr  Or- 
nuHO  wa*  a  kind  of  oofiiBr  mside  of 
shittim  wood,  and  oiBrlaid  with  plate* 
of  brasa,  i.s.  oopper.  It  <ma  fira 
oulnU  :=  tught  fset  and  nine  inche* 
■qnare  ;  and  three  cubits  =^  fife  feet 
and  three  inohe*  high.  At  the  four 
oomer*  were  four  honia  or  eleT&- 
tjona,  not  for  the  parpaes  of  oon- 
fining  the  Tiotim*,  bat  nther  aa  tba 
symbols  of  protection,  they  were 
the  reoognised  potnta  of  ssuctsarr  to 
the  unfortunate  who  fled  to  the  altar. 
It  waa  portable,  and  had  rings  and 
stares  for  bearing  it ;  and  WM  fnndih«d 
with  all  the  requisite  utensil*.  It  wa* 
placed  in  the  ooort  before  (he  taberna- 
cle, toward*  the  East.  The  fire  oasd 
on  tills  altar  was  kindled  mUaonlonilj, 
and  waa  perpetually  maintained  with 
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Ihc  OKMi  devoted  eMre.  It  wm  also  a 
of  coDfftaat  morifice,  mA  tbe 
•soeaded  without  interraptioo. 
(fix.  zx^iL  1—8 ;  Pa.  czriii.  27 ;  1  Kinga 
L  51 ;  ii.  2&)  The  altar  in  the  temple 
waa  BMde  of  oopper,  and  occupied  the 
ame  relative  podtion  as  that  in  front 
id  the  teberoaoleL  It  was,  however, 
nneh  larger,  being  thirty- five  feet 
Kinara,  and  leventeen  feet  six  inohea 
high,  or  more  than  fimr  timea  the  nae 
of  the  fanner  one.  (2  Chron.  iv.  1.) 
2.  THE  ALTAR  or  InoBiraB,  some- 
timea  eaUed  "  the  golden  altar,"  waa 
made  of  ahittim  wood,  and  waa  one 

onhit  =  twenty-one 
inchea  aquare,  and 
two  oubita  =  three 
feet  six  inchea  high, 
or  only  about  one- 
fifth  the  size  of  tbe 
altar  of  bomt  ofier- 
iag.  Tile  top,  aa  well  aa  the  aidea  and 
boriM,  waa  overlaid  with  pore  gold,  and 
it  waa  finiahad  around  the  upper  surfeoe 
with  »  borderer  crown  of  gold.  Just  be- 
kw  thia  border,  four  golden  rings  were 
attached  to  each  side  of  the  altar,  one 
near  eaefa  oomer.  Hie  staves  for  bear- 
ing the  altar  passed  through  these 
ring%  and  were  made  of  shittim  wood, 
aiao  OTeriaid  with  pure  gold.  This  altar 
stood  within  the  Holy  FlE^oe,  near  to  the 
inmoet  veil,  between  the  golden  candle- 
stick and  the  table  of  shew  bread.  Up- 
on it  inoeose  waa  burned  every  morn- 
ing and  every  evening.  Neither  burnt 
Mcrifiee,  nor  meat  onering,  nor  drink 
oflering  were  permitted  upon  it ;  nor 
WM  it  ever  stained  with  blood,  except 
oDoe  annnallr,  on  the  great  day  of 
akmemeot.  (jSz.  sxz.  1 — ^10  ;  Lev. 
zvL  18.  19.)  The  altar  of  incense 
ia  tbe  temple  waa  similar,  but  made 
d  oedar,  and  overlaid  with  gold. 
(1  Kings  ri.  20,  22 ;  vii.  48 ;  1  Chron. 
zzviiL  18 ;  Luke  L  9^11 ;  Bev.  ix. 
13.) 

ALTAB  At  Athivb.  From  Paul's 
waeition,  and  fi^>m  the  testimony  of 
Finaaniaa  and  Philoetratua,  we  learn 
that  altara  were  sometimes  dedicated 
"To  Unknown  Gods."  Had  there  not 
been  oneat  Athens  with  the  inscription 
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"To  the  Unknown  God/Paul  would  not 
I  have  ventured  to  make  such  a  state- 
mentk  which  every  hearer  could  easily 
have  contradicted.  Some  suppose  that 
the  altar  in  question  was  dedicated  to 
Jehovah,  the  one  true  God,  the  Crea- 
tor and  Lord  of  all  things,  whom 
the  Athenians  ignorantly  worshipped. 
(Acts  xvii.  22—31.) 

AL-TA8CHITH=d«rroynof.  The 
title  of  the  Ivii.,  Iviii.,  lix.,  and  Ixzv. 
Psalms.  These  words  seem  to  have 
been  the  commencement  or  name  of 
a  kind  of  poem  or  song,  to  the  melody 
of  which  these  Psalms  were  to  be  sung 
or  chanted. 

ALUSH  =  a  tongue  of  land,  a  bay, 
or  coj^funon  of  man.  A  place  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sin.  (Num.  xxxiii.  13  ; 
Josh.  XV.  2,  5.) 

ALVAU. — See  Aliah. 

ALVAN.-<8ee  Alian. 

AM  AD  =.peopU  of  durcUion.  A 
town  in  Asher.  (Josh.  xix.  26.) 

AM AL  =  to  labour,  A  descendant 
of  Asher.  (1  Chron.  vii  85.) 

AMAL£K=peo/>/^  of  prey,  booty. 
The  son  of  Eliphaz,  and  grandson  of 
Esau.  (Gen«  xxxvi.  16;  1  Chron.  i. 
36.)  He  was  probably  the  fibber  of 
of  tbe  Amalekites,  an  ancient  and 
powerful  people,  (Gen.  xiv.  7;  Num. 
xxiv.  20,)  who  inhabited  the  regions 
on  the  south  of  Palestine,  between 
Idumea  and  Egypt,  and  also  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Mount 
Seir.  They  lived  generally  in  migra- 
ting parties,  in  caves  or  in  tents.  They 
appear  likewise,  to  have  settled  down 
here  and  there  in  Palestine,  hence 
the  Mount  of  the  Amalekites  in  the 
territory  of  Ephraim,  (Judg.  v.  14;  xii. 
1.5,)  and  a  city.  (I  Sam.  xv.  5.)  The 
Hebrews  bad  scarcely  passed  the  Ked 
Sea,  when  the  Amalekites  attacked 
them.  (Ex.  xvii.  8.)  Joshua  defeated 
them ;  and  after  four  hundred  years, 
Saul  attacked  and  destroyed  them  as  a 
nation.  (1  Sam.  xv.  2—33.)  Oavid 
utterly  routed  them ;  (1  Sam.  xxx.  17 ;) 
nevertheless,  a  smaU  remnant  seems  to 
have  escaped  and  subsisted  afterwards, 
till  at  lant  the  word  of  the  Lord  waa 
fulfilled  to  the  very  letter,  (Num.  xxiv* 
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20,)  and  their  luune  wai  blotted  from 
the  earth,  in  their  utter  deetmotion. 
a  Ghron.  W.  48.)  The  "Agagite,"  in 
Est.  iii.  1,  10 ;  iriii.  8,  6,  was  most 
likely  an  Amalekite,  whose  anoestor 
had  escaped  from  the  general  carnage. 

AMAJi  =  to  Join  togdker.  A  dt j 
in  the  soathem  part  of  Jndah.  (Joeh. 
rv,  26.) 

AMANA  =  /iH  peretmial.  A 
moontain  ridge  of  Anti-Lebanon.  (Sol 
Sonn  iv.  8.) — See  Abava. 

AMARIAH  =  toftofii  /MovoA  taid, 
or  promimd,  1.  The  grand-fikther  of 
Zadok.  (1  Chron.  vi  7.)  2.  The  ton 
of  Aariah.  (1  Chron.  yi.  11;  Esra  yiL 
8.)  8.  One  who  sealed  the  covenant. 
(Neh.  X.  8;  zii.  2.)  4.  One  who 
retomed  from  exile.  (Ea«  x.  42.)  5. 
A  descendant  of  Jndah.  (Neh.  xi.  4.) 
6.  The  great  j^rand-fother  of  Zeph- 
aniah.  (Zeph.  i.  1.)  7.  A  prient  in 
the  time  of  king  Jehoshaphat.  (2 
Chron.  xix.  11.)  8.  A  descendant  of 
Moses.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  19 ;  xxiy.  23. 
9.  A  Levite.  (2  Chron.  xxzi.  15.) 

AMASA=:  bwrden.  1 .  A  kinsman  of 
David,  and  chief  captain  in  Absalom's 
armv.  After  Absalom's  deatii,  David 
pMxloned  Ama»,  and  made  him  cap- 
tain of  the  host  in  the  room  of  Joao, 
by  whom  he  was  assassinated.  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  25  ;  xix.  14  ;  xx.  9  ;  1  Chron.  it 
17.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Ephraim.  (2 
Chron.  xxviil  12.) 

AMASAI=&iirdeMome.  1.  A  chief 
of  the  captains  who  joined  David  in 
the  desert.  (1  Chron.  xii.  18.)  2.  One 
of  the  Levites.  (1  Chron.  xv.  24.)  3. 
The  &ther  of  Biahath.  (2  Chron.  xxix. 
12.) 

AMASHAI  =burdenKme,  One  of 
the  priests.  (Neh.  xi.  13.) 

AMA8IAH  =  whom  Jehovah  fteon. 
A  mighty  man  of  valoor.  (2  Chron. 
xvii.  16.) 

AMAZIAH=«0Aom  Jehovah  ttrmgthr 

ent.  1.  Hie  son  and  sncoessor  of  Joash, 

king  of  Jndah.    He  guned  a  decisive 

victoiT  over  his  enemies  in  the  Valley 

of  Salt,  as  the  prophet  had  foretold. 

But  when  he  afteiwards  worshipped 

-•ods  which  he  had  tsken  from  the 

^es,   setting  them  np  at  Jem- 
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sslem,  and  refosing  to  listen  to  the 
warnings  of  a  prophet,  the  sooeesi  of 
his  arms  ceaseo.  He  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Jehoahas,  king  of  Israel,  by 
whom  he  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  at  Beth-shemeeh.  Jehoahai 
restored  the  captive  monarch  to  his 
throne.  Am<tM*.K  waa  finally  assas- 
sinated at  Laohuh,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-nine  yean,  B.a  808.  (2  &inga 
xiv.  1^20  ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  l—2a)  2. 
A  priest  of  the  golden  calf  at  Bethel. 
(Amos  vii.  10 — ^17.)  8.  A  descendant  of 
Simeon.  (1  Chron.  iv.  84.)  4.  The  name 
of  a  Levite.  (1  Chron.  vt  45.) 

AMBASSADOR.  In  the  Scrip- 
tores  this  term  designates  a  penon 
appointed  to  some  spedal  and  ni^gent 
business  in  a  fbreign  coantry.  Hia 
dnty  was  generally  limited  to  the 
delivering  a  meossge,  and  receiving  the 
answer.  (laa.  xxxiii.  7 ;  Lnke  xiv.  82.) 
The  term  is  also  nsed  for  Inlerpreler  ; 
(2  Chron.  xzxii.  81 :)  aleo  for  Mm- 
tmger,  (Isa.  xviiL  2.)  In  2  Cor.  ▼. 
18---20,  the  term  designates  those 
divinely  commissioned  to  propose  the 
terms  of  reconciliation. 

AMBER.  A  beantifbl  bitominons 
substance,  found  in  Prussia*  and  near 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  It  ia 
susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  yellow  and 
orange  being  its  prevailing  colours. 
But  the  Hebrew  word  AJbosmcU  de- 
notes ImnMed  hram  or  copper.  Hie 
Septuagint  and  Vulgate  render  it 
deeHrwoif  which  denotes  not  only  eamber. 
but  also  a  shining  metal  composed  of 

Sold  and  silver,  susceptible  of  a  high 
egree  of  lustre,  and  which  was  held 
in  high  esteem  by  the  ancients.  Some 
think  platina  is  intended.  (Eaek.  i.  4, 
27  ;  vid.  2  ;  oompared  with  Rev.  i.  16.) 
AMEN.  A  Hebrew  word  sigmfying 
firm,  cototn  /  and  metaphorically,  trwe^ 
failhfid.  It  occurs  usually  at  the  end 
of  a  sentenoe,  where  it  eerves  to  oon- 
firm  the  words  which  precede,  and 
invoke  the  fiiUUment  of  them,  m  be 
a.  (Num.  V.  22;  Deut.  xzvii  15—26; 
1  Kings  i.  86.)  It  sometimes  oconn 
at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis,  atimtdljf,  tn 
tnUh,  irmlfft  ""^^  ^  sometimes  trans- 
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bted  'wcMi''  "verify,''  (J«r.  zxviii 
6;  J<Mh.  viL  20;  Jobzix.5;  Bfatt. 
XX?.  40 ;  John  iiL  8,  5,  11 ;  v.  19 ; 
viiL  51 ;  Ber.  i.  7.)  It  also  oocon 
after  nacripttoiia  of  praise,  hymiu, 
pnyen;  Awio^  m  be  ii.  (Ps.  zli. 
IS  ;  evL  48  ;  )  Chron.  xir.  16  ; 
xn.  36  ;  MatL  ji,  13 ;  Rom.  i. 
25  ;  iz.  5;  Rev.  L  6 ;  v.  14  ;  xix.  4 ; 
Ncfa.  TiiL  6  ;  Heb.  zixL  25  ;  1  Cor. 
xiv.  16 ;  ztL  24.)  The  promiaes  are 
"yea  Mid  amen"  =  meet  tme  and 
fidtfafiiL  (2  Cor.  L  20.)  It  is  one  of 
the  titles  of  our  Lord :  "  The  Amen, 
the  fikithiul  and  true  witness."  (Re?. 
liLU;  L  5;  lBa.lxr.  16.) 

AMKTHYST.  A  predons  stone. 
It  is  a  kind  of  fine  blue  transparent 
qoartXy  passing  over  into  blumb-blae, 
gnTish-blne,  uso  into  pnrple-red.  The 
aodeat  Greeks  beUeved  that  the  ame- 
tfajst  a£Ebrded  a  protection  a^ainsi 
drwmtmmae,  and  dispelled  it  in  those 
vho  wore  or  touched  it ;  from  this  cir- 
oomstaaoe  it  has  received  its  name. 
So  also  the  lUbbins  derive  its  Hebrew 
name  from  its  supposed  power  to  pro- 
core  dreams  to  tne  wearer;  because 
the  root  hhalam  signifies  to  dream.  It 
was  one  of  the  stones  in  the  high- 
priest's  breast-plate.  (Ex.  xxviii.  19; 
xxxix.  12  ;  Rev.  xs.  20.) 

AMI  :=ai»  amhUecA,  buUder,  One 
whose  posterity  retumcxl  from  the  exile. 
(Esra  iL  67.)  He  is  caUed  *<Amon, "  in 
Neh.  rii.  59. 

AMINADAR— See  Amunadab. 

AMINON.— See  Amrok. 

AMKITTAI=lritf^fMHicJOM.  The 
&tlier  of  Jonah.  (2  Kings  xiv.  25  ;  Jon. 
LI.) 

AM]CAH=/Miii<ia<MMi.  A  hill  op- 
posite Giah.  (2  Sam.  u.  24.) 

AHOffT  =  my  kindred  or  people,  A 
•ymbcrfieal  name  given  to  the  house 
of  Judah.  (Hos.  ii.  1 ) — See  Lo-AMia. 

AHHiRLsz  kindred  ofQed,  Lcser- 
saitf  or  wordiipper  ofOod,  1.  The  son 
of  GanallL  Ofum.  xiii.  12.)  2.  The 
£itlier  of  Maehir.  (2  Sam.  ix.  4, 5  ;  xvii. 
27.)  8.  A  son  of  Obed-edom.  (1  Chron. 
xxvi.  5.)  4.  The  fikther  of  Bathsheba. 
a  Ghroo.  ill.  5.)  He  is  eaUed  "  Eiiam," 
in  2  fiam.  xi.  8. 
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AMMIHUD  =  himdred  of  Jwdah, 
1.  The  fikther  of  TklmaL  (2  Sam.  xiu. 
37.)  He  is  also  called  "Ammihur/'in 
the  mai^gin.  2.  A  descendant  of  Ephra- 
im.  (Num.  i.lO  ;  ii.  18  ;  1  Chron.  yii.26.) 
8.  A  descendant  ofSimeon.(Nnm.xxxiv. 
20. )  4.  A  desoendant  of  Naphtali.  (Num. 
xxxiv.  28.)  5.  A  desoendant  of  Judah. 
(1  Chron.  ix.  4.) 

AMMIHUR  =  lamdrci  of  wiUee. 
— See  AmciHUD. 

AMMIKADAB  =  kindred  of  tU 
prince,  1.  A  son  of  Aram,  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  (Ex.  vi.  23 ;  Num.  i.  7  ; 
Ruth  iv.  19 ;  Matt.  i.  4.)  2.  A  Levite. 
(1  Chron.  xv.  10,  11.)  3.  A  Lerite. 
(1  Chron.  ri.  22.) 

A AtMINADIB.  This  is  not  a  pro- 
per  name  in  the  Hebrew ;  the  words 
ought  to  be  rend^ned  "the  attendants  of 
the  prince : "  alluding  to  the  extremely 
light  and  swift  chariots  of  the  princely 
retinue.  (SoL  Songs  vi.  12.) 

AMMISHADDAI  =  kindred,  or 
eervant  of  the  Almighty,  The  &tber  of 
Ahiezer.  (Num.  i.  12 ;  ii.  25 ;  x.  26.) 

AMMIZABAD  =  kindred  of  the 
giver.  An  officer  in  David's  army.  (1 
Chron.  xxvii  6.) 

AMMON.^See  Bsv-AMin. 

AMMONITES.  The  descendants 
of  Ammon,  or  Ben-Ammi,  the  son  of 
Lot,  by  his  youngest  daughter.  They 
destroyed  an  ancient  race  of  giants 
called  Zcun-Zummim,  and  seized  their 
country,  which  lay  beyond  the  Jordan, 
between  the  Jabbok  and  the  Amon, 
(Deut.  ii.  19 — ^21,)  extending  a  consi- 
derable distance  into  Arabia.  Their 
metropolis  was  Babbah, — Rabbath  Am* 
mon,  afterwards  called  "Philadelphia," 
which  stood  on  the  Jabbok.  They  were 
gross  idolators;  their  chief  idol  beiuff 
Moloch.  The  Ammonites  were  spared 
when  the  Hebrews  passed  on  their  way 
from  Egypt.  (Deut.  ii.  19  ;  2  Chron. 
XX.  10.)  The  Ammonites  often  invaded 
the  land  of  Israel.  (Judges  x.  7  ;  Jer. 
zUx.  1 — 6.)  Jotlukm,  the  king  of 
Judah,  subdued  them,  and  exacted 
from  them  an  annual  tribute.  The  most 
dreadful  judgments  were  threatened 
against  them  and  their  chief  city,  be- 
cause they  insolently  triumphed  over  the 
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Htbrewi  inlha  dnys  of  their  optiviLj: 
(Euk.  iiv.  2—10  :)  sod  erriy  tbrMt 
«H  axecnted  to  the  verj  nttermoat.  in 
dnetime,  M  pro&ne  hinor;  abnndiintt; 
■tteati.     Their  ohief  eit;  "  is  ft  Mnble 
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AHNON  =/aM/tiI.  1.  Ha  aldest 
>0D  of  Dafidi  (1  Chnm.  iil  1  ;  3  Smd. 
iii  2  :  xiii.  1—39.)  He  i»  ailed  "Ami- 
nan,"  in  the  nurgin  of  2  Sun.  xiiL  20, 
2.  A  son  of  Shimon.  (I  Chron.  iv.  2U.) 
AHOK  =  dMp.  A  prieit  who  re 
tamed  from  the  exile.  (Neh.iii.  7,  SO) 
1.  AMON^^Iiir3F  or  eonetaUd^ilend- 
aur.  Tbeiuptemegodof  thenncientE- 
B7pU»iM,  womhipped  with  gro»t  pomp  at 
ia,  ftod  oompKred  by  the 
Oreeke  to  Jupiter. 
In      hierogljphicfl 
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ton    Amn,    «.«, 

and  A«i»Rtt  = 

Amon-Sitn.    The 

•un  WM   added  to 

hie  n«ne  to  derig- 

ty.     The  inferior 

.       god»  were  the  de- 

^  Ae  MTenil  of  the 

Sv\ 

sodioftheMident 

heathen  were  the 

areof  themtUone, 

ormightjheroee.it 

1.  not  improbable 

thi>t    Amon     w» 

Hun,  the  »n   of 

N-Mb,   deilled  by 

^UW^v« 

M  Thebee  in   the 
human  form,  wenr- 

ii.gonhi«he»lthe 

tenbr  or  red  cnp. 

emblem  of  dom  in- 

inn  of  the  lower 

t»a    tull    f»tl,e 

red   plnmee,    in  front 
he    diflc    of    Che    aun 

of   which    (.re    t 

snd   uneut   of 

elemity.     A  kind   of 
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bMidlet  dependa  from  tiiii  crown  U>* 
the  gTODDd ;  Toand  hie  neck  ie  >  col- 
lar;  oD  hieanaaArearmlebiandbnce- 
letii ;  ronnd  his  body  k  gathered  linen 
tunic,  fkatened  by  »  belt ;  and  on  his 
left  let  ankleCa.  In  bia  hiuid  he  holds 
the  gom  or  KMptre.  and,  the  mabol  of 
life,  denutlng  life  nnd  power.  Hi*  Sedi 
was  oolonred  aiure  bine,  allading  to  his 
oelestial  ftuictJona.  The  ram  wm  the 
living  emblem  of  Amon,  henoeaseoon- 
dary  form  of  thin  idol  in  mm- headed,  in- 
dicative of  conra^  and  power.  Among 
the  ihrinee  which  were  carried  in  pro- 

waa  also  oHried  abont.  He  name 
Amon  ii  Tendered  "muttitndB  ;"  (Jer. 
ilvi.  26  ;  Etek.  ui.  IS ;)  "  popnlnua ;" 
fNah,  iii.  8  ;)  but  in  the  margin  of 
tbe  fint  and  last  p»—gin  we  have 
properly  "Amon.* — See  No-Aho>. 

2.  AiiOV^anarehitecl,  Imiidtr.  The 
aon  and  luOMWor  of  Manaaeeh,  king  of 
Jodah.  He  appean  to  hare  derived 
litde  benefit  &tnn  tbe  inatniotiTe  ei- 
ample  of  hia  btber,  ainoe  he  forvook 
Jehoirah,  and  reatored  ididatry.     He 

the  aecond  year  of  bia  reign,  B.O.  445. 
(2  King!  xii.  ie~26 ;  2  Chron.  ixiiii. 
21—25  ;  Matt.  i.  ID.)  2.  A  goTemor 
of  Samaria.  (1  Kinga  iiii.  26.)  3. 
—See  Am. 

AHORITBB  =  ei^HirBMm.  A 
Canaan  itish  pea]de,  apparently  the 
largeat  and  moat  powemil  of  aU,  and 
whoae  name  ii  someUmea  taken  in  a 
wide  aenae  ao  aa  to  inidade  ell  the 
other  Cnnaanitiah  tribee.  (Gen.  x*.  IS  ; 
ilviii.  22 ;  Am.  ii.  tl  10 ;  DevL  i.  SO.) 
A  part  of  them  dwelt  in  the  moantain- 
oua  tnota,  whicii  aAerwarda  beloaged 
to  the  tribe  of  Jodah,  and  were  (i^tot 
to  Etc  lting^  (Gen.  liv.  7,  18 ;  Nom. 
xiii.  29.)  Another  put  bad  poaMMion 
of  tbe  oonntr*  beyond  the  Jordan, 
Dortbwanl  of  the  Amnn  aaftraa  to  the 
Jabbok,  and  even  beyond  tbia  ttream  ; 
(Num.  XI1.13— 3S;  iKxii-SB;)  theae 
were  aabject  to  two  kinga^ — of  He*h- 
bon  and  Baahan.  (Dent.  it.  47  ;  Joah. 
iL  111.)  The  Amorite*  at(«mpt«d  to 
oppoeo  the  Hebrewa,  in  thur  jonmey 
to  Canaan,   but  were  defeaUd,   and 
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torriiory  Uk«ii  and  divided  be- 
tvcea  the  tril^  of  Jadah,  Reuben,  and 
Gad. 

AMOS  =  kmrdem,  1.  The  third  of 
the  minor  praphete,  was  a  ahepherd  of 
Tekoa,  a  small  town  of  Judah.  He 
prophflsed  concerning  Israel,  in  the 
daj8  of  Usaah,  king  of  Jndah,  and 
Jeroboam  the  second,  king  of  Israel, 
aboQt  B.O.  790.  The  Book  ov  Amos 
takes  a  high  rank  among  the  writings 
of  the  prophets.  The  writer  must  have 
been  a  man  of  some  education,  as  is 
evident  from  his  obaervationB  relating 
to  geognu»hy,  history,  and  astronomy. 
He  is  full  of  &ncy  and  imagery,  con- 
dse,  and  yet  simple  and  perspicnooa. 
(Am.  i.  1,  7.  10—17.)  2.  A  son  of 
Naom.  (lioke  iii.  2d.) 

AMOZ  =  tCnmg,  The  &ther  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah.  (Isa.  i  1  ;  ii.  1.) 

AIIPHIPOLIS  =^  aroHud  tAe  cUy. 
The  metropolis  of  the  southern  region 
of  Xaoedonia,  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  riTcr  Strymon,  which,  indeed, 
aeaiiy  flowed  tiromtd  U,  and  gave  oc- 
CMtoa  for  its  name.  The  ruins  are  still 
to  be  seen  near  the  village  TamMi. 
(Ads  xvii.  1.) 

AMPLIAS=sM>rs  amp^  A  Chris- 
tian at  Rome.  ( Rom.  xvi.  8. ) 

AMRAM=  Inadiwi  of  tU  high. 
1.  The  &ther  of  Aaron,  Miriam,  and 
Moses.  (Ex.  vL  20;  her.  xviii.  12.) 
His  descendants  vrere  called  "  Amra- 
nutes.*'  (Num.  iii.  27.)  2.  One  who 
retmned  from  the  exile.  (Ex.  x.  84.) 
3.— See  HSMDAN. 

AMEAPUEL  :=ikeep€r  of  the  gods. 
AkiogAf  dbinar.  (Gen  xiv.  1,  9.) 

AUZI  =  giromg,  1.  One  of  the  Le- 
vitee.  (1  Ohron.  vL  46.)  2.  One  of  the 
priests.     (Neh.  xi.  12.) 

AKAB  =:  piaee  of  chtlert.  A  town 
in  the  'mountains  of  Judah.  (Josh.  zi. 
»1  ;  zv.  50.)  It  is  now  a  small  village 
not  far  from  OarmeL 

AN  AH  =  a»sver  of  prayer.  1.  A 
mn  of  Seir.  (6e.i.  xxxvi  20,  29)  2. 
A  son  of  Zibeon,  and  grandson  of  Seir. 
(Geo.  zxxvi.  24.)  In  Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  14, 
\n:A  is  called  "  the  daughter  of  Zibe- 
oq;"  but  obvioufily  it  should  be  read 
•SA. — See  MuLK. 
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ANAUARATH  =  ^rroaatjisp,  mot- 
thtg.  A  city  in  Issachar.  (Josh.  xix.  19.) 

ANAIAH  =ri0Aoia  Jehovah  angwere. 
One  who  stood  by  Ezra.  (Neh.  viii.  4  ; 
X.  22.) 

AN\KiyL=longnedBed,  ije,  men  of 
taUttaiure.  Anak,  thesonof  Arba,had 
three  sons,  who  were  giants,  and  were 
founders  of  a  Ganaanitish  tribe,  famous 
for  their  stature  and  fierceness.  The 
seat  of  the  tribe  before  the  invasion  of 
the  Hebrews,  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hebron.  They  were  nearly  extirpated 
by  the  Hebrew^  so  that  only  a  few 
remained  aAerwards  in  the  cities  of 
the  Philistines.  (Num.  xiii.  22,  88; 
Deut.  ix.  2;  Josh.  xL  21,  22;  xiv.  16 ; 
Jer.  xlviL  5.) 

ANAMIM=/oimtot»o/f0a<er.  An 
Egyptian  tribe.  (Gen.  x.  18.) 

ANASl.Vf ELEGH  =  tmo^  of  the 
kmg.  One  of  the  idols  adored  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Sepharvaim.  It  proba- 
bly represented  the  moon.  (2  Kings 
xvii.  81.) 

ANAN  =z  a  doiud.  One  who  sealed 
the  covenant.  (Neh.  x.  26.) 

ANANI=rcJoiui0i  AsonofEUoenaL 
(I  Ohron.  iii.  24.). 

ANANIAH  =  whom  JehxnaK  covers 
or  proteds.  1.  The  father  of  Maaseiah. 
rNeb.  iii.  28.)  2.  A  town  in  Ben- 
jamin. (Neh.  xi.  82.) 

ANANIAS  =  whom  Jehovah  haih 
given,  1.  A  high  priest  of  the  Jews, 
about  A.D.  47.  In  consequence  of 
some  misunderstanding  between  the 
Jews  and  Samaritans,  Ananias  was 
deposed «  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to 
Rome  by  Quadratus,  governor  of  Syria. 
Jonathan  was  appointed  in  his  pUce 
but  being  murdered,  there  was  an 
interval  in  which  this  office  was  va- 
cant. Ananias,  being  acquitted  by 
Olaudius,  returned  to  Jerusalem  ;  and 
during  the  vnterval,  without  any 
authority  resumed  the  office  of  high- 
priest,  as  Sagan,  (vicar,)  until  Isnutel 
was  appointed  by  .Agrippa.  During 
this  interval  Paul  was  arraigned  before 
the  Sanhedrim;  hence  the  force  and 
propriety  of  his  remark,  on  his  illegal 
treatment  by  Ananias  :  *'  I  wist  not, 
brethren,  that  he  was  the  high  priest,** 
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(AolB  zziii.  1 — 5 ;  zziv.  1.)  AiuwiUi 
WM  subaeqnently  lUun  in  a  tomnlt. 
2.  A  Jew  of  Jenuftleiiiy  the  hoiband 
of  Sapphin,  both  profeaiod  oonTeris  to 
the  Chrutian  iaith,  whose  sodden 
death  wu  oaosed  by  the  Deity  as  a 
direct  punishment  ror  the  sin  of  fidse- 
hood.  (ActsvL  I — 6.)  Suoh  seYeritj 
in  the  infiwcy  of  the  new  religion  was 
necessary;  as  without  some  such  pe- 
culiar example  the  early  church  would 
have  been  speedily  oTerran  with  im- 
postors. S.  A  Christian  of  Damascus. 
(AoU  ix.  10—17 ;  xxii.  12.) 

AN ATH  =  amwer  io  prayer,  llie- 
fikther  uf  Shamgar.  (Judg.  iii.  31 ;  ▼.  6.) 
ANATHEMA  =  «<  c^porf,  mparor 
ted,  devoted.  This  Crreek  word  gene- 
rally denoted  among  the  Jews  the 
absolutei  iirevooable  and  entire  sepa- 
ration of  a  person  from  the  oonmiumon 
of  the  fidthfol,  or  from  the  privil^es 
of  society,  or  frtmi  the  number  of  die 
living ;  or  the  devoting  of  any  man, 
aninuJ,  city  or  thing,  to  be  extirpated, 
destroyed,  oonsum^  and,  as  it  were, 
annihilated.  (Josh.  vi.  17—21;  vii. 
1 — ^26.)  Another  kind  of  anathema^ 
yery  peculiarly  eiroressed,  occurs  in  1 
Cor.  zyi  22 ;  "  If  any  man  love  not 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be 
AnaihemaMttranaihii.*'  This  last  word 
w  made  up  of  two  Syro-Chaldaio 
wordi^  signifying  *The  Lordcometh;" 
that  is,  the  Lord  will  surely  come,  and 
will  execute  this  curse,  by  condemning 
those  who  love  him  not. — See   Ac- 

OUBaiD. 

AN ATHOTH  =  cmmwov  to  proven. 
1.  A  Leviticsl  dty  in  Benjamin,  four 
miles  north  from  Jerusalem,  now  called 
Anata,  (Josh.  xxL  18 ;  Isa.  x.  SO.)  2. 
A  son  of  Becher.  (1  Chron.  vii.  8.) 

ANCHOR  The  anchors  of  ancient 
ships,  do  not  appear  in  form  to  have 
been  much  unlike  those  of  the  present 
day.  (Actszxyii.  29.)  The  term  "an- 
chor "*  is  often  used  metaphorically  by 
ancient  heathen  writers,  but  not  al- 
ways in  allusion  to  a  sea-storm.  It 
sometimes  designates  hope,  and  also 
praleation,  or  meeuu  of  ea/etf.  "The 
sacred  aoohor"  denoted  the  refuge  or 
sanctuary  which  existed  at  sacred 
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places,  which  afibvded  security  to  those 
whofledtothem.  SoinHeb.yil8— 20, 
the  fiuthfnl  are  represented  as  haying 
fled  for  refoge  to  lay  hold  upon  the 
object  of  hope  set  before  them, — which 
is  provided  for  them,  as  an  anchor  or 
asyiom  of  life,  both  safe  and  firm,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  in  the  veiyin tenor  of 
the  most  holy  place  where  Jesus  is. 

ANCIENT  OF  DAYS.  A  title 
applied  to  Jehovah,  in  reference  to  his 
eternal  and  unchanging  eesonoo.  (Dan. 
vu.  9,  18,  22;  Mic  v.  2.) 

ANDBEW=:maiay.  One  of  the 
apostles ;  he  was  a  Galilean,  bom  at 
Bethssida ;  and  was  at  first  a  follower 
of  John  Uie  Baptist,  but  afterwards 
became  a  disciple  of  Jesui^  along  with 
his  brother  Simon  Peter.  (John  L  85, 
41,  45  ;  Matt.  x.  2.)  Tradition  mjn 
he  was  crucified  at  Fatm,  a  city  of 
Achaia. 

ANDRONICirS  =  WcftirMWf  man. 
A  Jewish  christian.    (Bom.  xvL  7.) 

ANEM  =<ipo  /owKotns.  A  Levi- 
tioal  city  of  Issaohar.  (1  Chron.  vi. 
78.)  In  Josh.  xix.  21 ;  xxi.  29,  tfie 
same  place  is  called  "En-Gannim."  The 
pleasant  and  thriving  place  celled  Je- 
mm,  lying  on  the  borders  of  the  great 
plain  of  Jexreel,  is  now  generally 
identified  with  the  ancient  Anem.  It 
is  stiU  noted  for  a  beautifad  and  copious 
streamlet  of  the  purest  water  running 
through  the  midst  of  the  place. 

AS)ER=z  yoimg  wuM.  1.  A  Canaan- 
itish  diiefiain.  (Gen.  xiv.  18,  24.)  2. 
— See  Taamaoh. 

ANGEL  =  a  meteemger.  This  term 
does  not  indicate  either  the  nature  or 
Uie  grade  of  the  heavenly  intelligences 
call^  angels^  but  merely  the  fimetiom 
they  sustain.  They  are  called  ^pirite  ; 
(Heb.  i.  14 ;)  godi;  (Ps.  xcviL  7  ;)  eom 
of  Qod  ;  (Job  L  6 ;  ii.  1 ;  xxxviiL  7  ;) 
eertamiM ;  (Job  iv.  18 ;)  hUg  cmei  or 
sotnfi;  (Job  v.  1  ;  xv.  15;  Dan.  iv. 
IS  ;  xvii.  28 ;)  watdion;  (Dan.  iv.  17  ;) 
and  hMU  or  ormtei.  (1  Kings  xxiL  19.) 
They  are  represented  as  surroundiug 
the  throne  of  the  Deity  ;  and  as  being 
employed  as  his  susMi^erf  in  adminis- 
tering the  affiurs  of  the  world.  It  would 
appear  that  the  angels  were  created 
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before  the  present  an&ngement  of  onr 
earth.  (Job  zxzviii.  4  —7.)  They  are 
minimal  hemgt,  though  from  this,  it  ia 
not  neoesauT  to  condtide  that  they 
hare  no  body — ^no  material  frame  at 
aU.  To  be  abeohitely  immaterial  ia 
probably  peculiar  to  the  Father  of  Spi- 
rito  alone.  Angels  are  represented  as 
ooeapying  a  Tery  exalted  rank  in  the 
scale  of  being  ;  and  as  rery  numerom; 
also  of  diJpBrmt  gradatumt.  Hence  we 
read  of  Chembiin,  of  Seraphim,  of 
an  Archangel,  or  chief  angel,  and 
of  Thrones,  Dominions,  PrindpaUties, 
Powers,  Anthorities,  laving  ones,  and 
an  innumerable  company  of  Angela. 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  17  ;  Dan.  vii.  10 ;  ^Utt. 
zxtL  53 ;  Luke  ii  9 — 14  ;  1  Cor.  iv. 
9 ;  Heb.  zii.  22  ;  Jude  9.)  Of  their 
s6r«H0A  we  may  judge  from  Gren.  xiz. 
15;  2  Kings  xix.d5;  2  Sam.  zxiy.  16  ; 
Pe.  dii.  20  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  11  ;  Eev.  ▼.  2  ; 
zviiL  21.  Oftheir  SMperAiMnonacfti^y 
from  Judg.  xiii.  20  ;  Isa.  vi.  2 — 6 ; 
Matt^  xiii.  49 ;  xzri.  53  ;  Acts  xxvii. 
23  ;  Bev.  viiL  13.  And  of  their  op- 
fentnxnce  and  emphymmU  we  may  form 
some  idea  fix>m  the  following  passages : 
Gen.  xvi.  7 — 11 ;  xix.l  ;  Heb,  xiii.  2 ; , 
Jodg.  xiii.  6  ;  Ezek.  x.  1—22  ;  Dan. 
ill  28;  Ti  22;  Matt  iv.  11;  xviiLlO; 
xxviiL  a— 7 ;  Luke  i.  19 ;  xvi.  22  ; 
43  ;  Acta  xu.  9 ;  Heb.  ii  16 ;  2 
L  7  ;  Rev.  x.  1,  2,  6.  Angels 
are  to  bear  an  important  part  in  the 
great  transactions  which  will  conclude 
the  existing    dispensation    on  earth. 


(Matt.  xiii.  39  ;  xxv.  31—38  ;  1  Thera. 
iv.  16.)  They  will  be  the  future  com- 
panions of  the  heirs  of  salvation.  (Heb. 
xiL  22,  23  ;  R«7.  v.  11,  12.)  They  are 
not  proper  objects  of  adoration.  (Col. 
ii.  18 ;  Rev.  xix.  10.)  The  angels  in 
heaven  have  never  sinned,  and  are  not 
therefore  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  re- 
demption as  men  are.  Tet  it  is  obvious, 
that  as  this  wonderfril  scheme  of  mercy 
and  grace  declares  and  illustrates  the  in- 
finite glory  of  the  divine  attributes  and 
perfections,  so  their  conceptions  of  the 
divine  character  are  enlarged  by  the 
contemplation  of  it,  and  their  happiness 
sreaUy  increased.  (Eph.  iii.  10  ;  1  Pet. 
L  12.)  From  Matt.  xx.v.  41 ;  Rev.  xii. 
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9 ;  compared  with  2  Pet.  ii.  4 ;  Jude 
6,  we  learn  that  some  of  the  angels 
"sinned,"  they  kept  not  their  first  es- 
tate. As  tbey'were  created  free  agents, 
God  gave  unto  them  a  law  of  perfect 
obedience ;  and  as  every  angel  would 
be  present  when  the  law  was  given, 
they  would  all  know  the  penalty  at- 
tached to  the  breach  of  that  law,  to  be 
everlasting  punishment.  A  number  of 
the  angels  violated  the  law — they  sin- 
ned, consequently  they  were  cast  into 
everlasting  fire,  whence  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  be  redeemed.  (Heb.  ii.  16.) 
These  are  called  "the  Devil  and  his  An- 
gels." The  term  '•  angel"  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  messengers  of  the  Apocalyp- 
tic churches.  (Rev.  ii.  1,  12 ;  iii.  1,  7» 
14  ;  Mai  ii.  7.) 

ANGEL  OF  THK  Lord.  A  title 
given  to  the  wobd  of  God,  before  His 
incarnation,  in  His  different  appearan- 
ces to  the  patriarchs  and  others.  (Gen. 
xvi.  7 ;  Ex.  xxiiL  20 ;  Acts  vii.  30-88.) 
In  the  Septuagint  of  Isa.  ix.  6,  He  is 
caUed  "  the  Angel  of  the  ffreat  Coun- 
sel" And  in  Isa.  Ixiii.  9,  He  is  oslled 
"the  Angel  of  His  presence."  (Mai. 
iii.  1.) 

ANGER.  We  naturally  possess  cer- 
tain mental  affections  caUed  prcpenri' 
Ha,  which,  when  properly  restrained, 
serve  a  good  purpose,  both  individually 
and  socially ;  but  when  let  loose,  or 
badly  regulated  by  the  understanding, 
lead  to  the  commission  of  vicious  ac- 
tions, which,  in  moments  of  calm  re- 
flection, we  deeply  lament  and  regret. 
Irritability  of  temper,  as  demonstrated 
in  the  passion  of  anger,  is  one  of  the 
most  unhappy  of  these  derangements 
of  our  intellect ;  and  in  the  Scriptures, 
it  is  reckoned  among  chief  sins,  and  as 
such  is  severely  rebuked.  (Prov.  xiv. 
17,  29 ;  xvi.  32  ;  Eph.  iv.  26,  31 ;  Col. 
iii.  8.)  When  ascribed  to  holy  beings, 
it  is  used  figuratively,  to  denote  high 
displeasure  at  ain.  (Neh.  v.  6  ;  2  Pet. 
iL  7,  8.)  Anger  b  frequenUy  attribu* 
ted  to  God ;  not  that  he  is  capable  of 
those  violent  emotions  which  this  pas- 
sion produces,  but  because  he  punishes 
the  wicked  with  the  severity  of  a  superior 
provoked  to  anger.  (Ps.  vii.  11 ;  xc.  11.) 
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ANGLE.— See  Fish. 

AVilK}A  =$igitmg  of  the  pwpk,  A 
son  of  Shemidah.  (1  Chron.  vii.  19.) 

ANIM  =  fwmiaiaM.  One  of  the 
towns  of  the  mountains  of  Judah. 
(Josh.  XV.  50.)  Dr.  Wilson  thinks  th&t 
el-Ghnwein,  a  place  with  mins  near 
Dhahariyah,  represents  the  ancient 
Anim. 

ANISE.  An  annual,  umbelliferous 
plant,  the  seeds  of  which  have  an  aro- 
matic smell,  a  pleasant  warm  taste,  and 
a  carminative  quality.  By  "anise/'  in 
Matt,  xxiil  2S,the  "diU'^is  meant,  as 
in  the  maivin. — See  DiLii. 

ANKLETS.  The  ornaments  for  the 
ancles,  made  of  silver  or  gold,  or  iron, 
are  called  in  Isa.  iii.  16,  18,  "tinkling 
ornaments  about  their  feet"  Anklets 
of  solid  silver  are  worn  by  the  wives  of 
some  of  the  richer  Arabs,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  young  women  to  wear  a 
string  of  bells  on  their  feet.  The  dan- 
cing giris  of  India  wear  anklets  ;  and 
similar  anklets  are  yet  seen  in  the  an- 
cient paintings  of  Egypt. 

Anna  =  (mawer  to  prayer,  A  pro- 
phetess and  a  widow ;  who,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-four  years,  listened 
to  the  prophetic  blessing  which  Simeon 
uttered  while  he  held  the  infiint  Re- 
deemer in  his  arms,  and  joined  in  it 
with  great  fervour.  (Luke  ii  36.) 

A  NNAS^anaiMT,  response.  A  high 
priest  of  the  Jews,  appointed  by  Cyre- 
nius  pro-coosul  of  Syna,  about  a.d.  8 ; 
but  deposed  eleven  years  after  by  Vale- 
rius Gratus,  procuratorof  Judea.  After 
several  changes,  the  office  was  at  length 
^ven  to  Joseph  or  Caiaphas,  the  son- 
m-law  of  Annas,  a.d.  26.  As  Oaiaphas 
continued  high  priest  until  A.D.  85, 
Annas  appears  to  have  acted  as  bis 
Sagan  or  vicar.  Hence  we  read,  "An- 
nas'and  Caiaphas  being  the  high 
priests."  (Luke  iii.  2  ;  John  xviii.  13, 
24  ;  Acts  iv.  6.) 

ANOINTING.  When  Jacob  poured 
oil  upon  the  stone  which  had  served 
him  for  a  pillow,  such  u/netion  desig- 
nated its  consecration  to  the  service  of 
God.  (Gen.  xxviii.  1,  8 ;  xxxi.  13.) 
The  custom,  among  the  Hebrews,  of 
Betting  the  high  priests  and  kings  ai)art 
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for  their  dignified  offices,  by  anointing, 
appears  to  have  not  only  symbolized 
the  effusion  of  the  requisite  gifts  and 
graces,  qualifying  them  for  their  im- 
portant offices,  but  also  to  have  been 
symbolical  of  that  higher  unction  by 
whidi  the  Messiah  was  inaaffuiated  as 
our  Prophet,  Priest,  and  Sang,  when 
he  was  "  anointed  with  the  oil  of  glad- 
ness above  his  fellows."  (Ps  ii.  2  ;  Isa. 
Ixi  1  ;  Dan.  ix.  24  ;  Matt.  iiL  16,  17  ; 
Luke  iv.  18  ;  Acts  iv.  27 ;  x.  38.) 
Among  the  Hebrews  "  the  oil  of  holy 
ointment "  was  carefully  prqmred  ac- 
cording to  the  divine  prescrip&on.  (Ex. 
XXX.  23 — 25.)  At  the  inauguration  of 
Aaron  the  ointment  seems  to  have  been 
expended  so  profusely  that  it  ran  down 
on  his  beard,  and  on  to  the  border  or 
coUar  of  his  coal  or  ephod.  (Ps.  cxxxiH. 
2  ;  Ex.  xxix.  7-)  The  inauguration  of 
the  Hebrew  kings  by  unction  consti- 
tuted them  '*  the  Lord's  anointed  ;* 
though  Saul,  David,  S<domon,  aiMl 
Joasb  are  the  only  kings  mentioned  aa 
receiving  this  sign  of  investiture  with 
royal  authority.  It  may  have  been  only 
necessary  in  those  cases  where  there 
was  danger  of  the  right  to  the  suooes- 
sion  being  forcibly  disputed.  (1  Sam. 
X.  1  ;  2  Sam.  ii.  4  ;  ▼.  1—8  ;  1  Kings 
xix.  15,  16;  2  Kings  xi.  12—20;  1 
Chron.  xi.  1 — 3  ;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  11.) 
The  private  anointings  were  prophetic 
symbols  that  such  persons  should  even- 
tually reign.  (1  Sam.  ix.  16  ;  rvi  1 — 
13  ;  2  Kings  ix.  3.)  The  Hebrews  also 
anointed  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  ta- 
bernacle. (Ex.  XXX.  26 — ^29.)  The  cus- 
tom of  anointing  with  oil  or  perfume 
on  festival  occasions,  and  at  entertain- 
ments, was  common  among  the  He- 
brews, and  also  among  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans.  (2  Sam.  xit.  2  ; 
Ps.  xxiii.  5  ;  xdi.  10  ;  Prov.  xxvii.  9  ; 
Eod.  ix.  8;  Matt.  vi.  17  ;  Luke  rii. 
87;  John  xii.  8.)  The  custom  still 
continues  in  the  East,   and  is  often 

Eractised  as  an  expression  of  private 
ospitality  and  friendship.  The  medi- 
cinal properties  of  oil  were  well  known. 
The  apostolic  direction  respecting  the 
anointing  of  the  sick  with  oil,  shews  us 
that,  together  with  prayer,  the  appro^ 
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priite  menus  ai  ktaUmg  should  be  em> 
plfifed  in  dapendmnce  upon,  or  in  the 
nine  of  \h»  Lord.  (James  y.  14  ;  Mark 
fi  18 ;  Luke  x.  34.)  Thtf  bodies  of  the 
dead  were  often  anointed,  not  with  a 
▼lew  to  preeenre  them  from  oorruption, 
but  to  impart  a  fragrancy  to  the  linen 
In  which  the  oorpee  was  wrapped. 
^Maik  ziT.  8 ;  xvt  1 ;  Luke  xziii.  56  ; 
John  six.  40.) 

ANT.  This  little  insect  is  lemark- 
aUe  imt  industry,  economy,  andarchi- 
tectnral  skiU.  The  old  aooonnts  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  collect  grain, 
and  pFSTent  it  from  germinating  lb 
iihown  by  modem  entomologists  to  be 
sntarely  fitncifiil,  as  is  also  the  fluppo- 
ntioo  thai  they  lay  up  food  for  winter, 
as  they  become  torpid  in  that  season, 
and  do  not  require  any.  That  with 
considerable  prudence  and  foresight, 
thqr  make  use  of  the  proper  seasons  to 
collect  a  quantity  of  provisions  suffi' 
cieni  finr  tiieir  purposes,  is  rightly  in> 
ferred  frtmi  their  whole  character  and 
faafatts  ;  and  the  reproach  of  the  slug- 
gaid  is,  that  he  lets  the  summer  pass 
and  the  harvest  end,  while  he  is  in- 
dolgittg  in  doth  and  idleness.  (Prov. 
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25.)    That  the  ant  is  "ex- 


ceedingly wise"  is  evident  from  its 
history  and  habits,  which  have  been 
mvestagated  by  Reaumur,  Huber, 
Kirby,  and  Spence,  and  other  natural- 
ists. They  dwell  together  in  societies, 
but  have  no  ruler,  one  soul  seems  to 
inspire  the  fiunily.  They  do  not  feed 
on  grain,  but  are  chiefly  carnivorous, 
oocasionaUy  eating  a  eaodiarine  exuda- 
tion from  a  kind  of  aphides  or  plant 
lice.  Their  papn  or  eggs,  which 
resemble  grains  of  wheat  or  rice,  are 
heaped  up  by  hundreds  in  their  lodges. 
lW4iabitations  of  some  kinds  of  ants, 
are  constructed  with  immense  labour,  of 
earth,  leaves,  and  fragments  of  wood, 
and  are  formed  into  regular  stories, 
sometimes  to  the  number  of  thirty  or 
{orte,  with  galleries  and  pillars  of  very 
pemct  proportions ;  and  it  is  said  that 
they  are  more  than  five  hundred  times 
the  height  of  the  builders  ;  and  that  if 
the  same  proportions  were  preserved 
between  human  dwellings  Skod  those 
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who  build  them,  our  houses  would  be 
four  or  five  times  higher  than  the 
pyramids  of  £gypt. 

ANTICHRIST  =  em  opptmr  o/ 
Ckritt.  This  word  is  found  only  in 
the  epistles  of  John,  and  is  there  de- 
fined to  be,  collectively,  all  who  deny 
that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  and  that  the 
Messiah  is  come  in  the  flesh.  What 
class  of  persons  the  apostle  had  in 
view  is  unknown;  probably  Jewish 
adversaries.  (1  John  ii.  18,  2^  ;  iv.  3  ; 
2  John  7.)  Many  of  the  early  Chris- 
tiana seem  to  have  looked  forward  to 
some  one  great  power  or  antichrist, 
who  should  precede  the  second  coming 
of  our  Lord,  and  who  would  oppose, 
with  great  virulence  and  blasphemy, 
the  doctrines  and  diseiplee  of  Christ. 
The  same  power  is  supposed  to  be 
meant  in  2  Thes.  ii.  8 — 9 ;  1  Tim.  iv. 
1;  Rev.  xvu.  1—18;  xviiL  1—24. 
Hence  some  have  supposed  that  the 
Papal  power  is  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented oy  the  term  "  antichrist."  But 
who  does  not  know  that  the  principle 
of  Romanism  is  of  fiu*  wider  .range 
and  more  extended  influence  than  the 
Romish  community.  What  church  is 
entirely  destitute  of  it?  Nay,  what 
conununity  has  not  much  of  it  1  Its 
leaven  may  be  seen  quietly  impreg- 
nating the  minds  of  stereotyped  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity  every  where,  in 
phases  and  forms  innumend)le. 

ANTIOCH  =  phbce  thai  withttandg 
or  lasU  out.  1.  A  dty  of  Syria,  situated 
on  the  river  Orontes,  and  the  royal 
residence  and  metropolis  of  aU  Syna. 
It  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nioanor, 
and  named  by  him  after  the  name 
of  his  &^er  Antiochus.  This  city 
was  a  phkce  of  great  opulence  and 
commercial  enterprise,  and  it  is  cele- 
brated by  Cicero  as  b^sg  opulent  and 
abounding  in  men  of  taste  and  letters. 
It  was  t&o  a  place  of  great  resort  for 
the  Jews^  to  whom  invitations  and 
encouragements  were  held  out  by  Se- 
leucus Nicanor.  The  (tistinotive  name 
of  Cbristiabs  was  here  first  applied 
to  the  followers  of  Jesus.  And  it  waa 
the  eentre  whence  isflued  the  first 
systematic  effort  to  bring  the  Gentilen 
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into  the    eDJoyment  of   obrutiaaitj. 
The  caUmities  which   have  befiJlen 
the  city  of  Antioch  are  prohably  with- 
out parallel,  both  in  respect  to  nnmber 
and  aeverity.    It  has  been  besieged 
and  plundered  at  least  fifteen  times, 
and  in  one  instance  117,000  persons 
were  slain  or  taken  prisoners.    Three 
times  has  it  been  visited  with  fiunine, 
twioe  with  fira,  and  once  with  plague ; 
and  four  times  it  was  overthrown  by 
earthquakes,  by  one  of  which  26,000 
persons  are  supposed  to  have  perished, 
lliese  visitations  of  God,  connected 
with  the  sins  and  idolatries  of  the 
people,   have  long  since  reduced  the 
city  to  desolation.  The  splendid  build- 
ings of  ancient  times  have  given  place 
to  mean  hovels,  and  a  population  of 
600,000  souls  it  reduced  to  10,000,  and 
these  are  wretched  and  miserable  in 
the  extreme.    In  1822,  an  earthouake 
overwhelmed  even  the  ruins  ot  the 
city ;  so  that  it  may  be  said,  with  the 
force  of  literal  truth,  that  every  thing 
relating  to  Antioch  is  past.    It  is  now 
called  Antakia;    most  of  the  houses 
are  built  of  mud  and  straw,  and  the 
place    exhibits   everv   appearance  of 
misery  and  wretohecmess.    There  are 
several  ancient  coins  of  Antioch  in 
exirtence.    (Acto  xi.  19—27.)    2.  A 
city  of  Pisidia,  so  called  because  it  was 
attached  to  that  province,  and  was  its 
capita],  although  situated  in  Phirgia. 
It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Af  ag- 
nebia,  on  the  Meander,  probably  under 
the  auspices  of  Antiochus.    Paul  and 
Barnabas  preached  here ;  and  we  have 
a  fuller  abstract    of  one    of   Paulli 
sermons  at  this  place,  than  of  any  of 
the  apostolic   discourses.    (Acts  xiii. 
14.)     The  ruins  of  this  city  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  an  isolated  rock,  about 
one  mile  and  a  half  fix>m  the  modem 
town  of  YalcbaU^ 

ANTIPA8=/orafl.  A  "fidthiul 
martyr"  in  the  primitive  church.  (Bav. 
ii.  18.) 

ANTIPATRIS  = /w  the  father. 
A  city  of  Palestine,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  and  well-watered 
plain,  between  Cnsarea  and  Lydda,  on 
the  site  of  a  former  city  Caphar  saba. 
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It  WM  fbonded  by  Herod  the  Graat^ 
and  called  '*  Antipatris,"  in  honour  of 
his  fitther,  Antipater.  It  is  now  a 
village  of  some  siae  called  Ke/r  mUnL 
(ActoxxiU.  81.) 

ANTOTHUAH  =  amtwen  firm 
JtkovaK,  A  descendant  of  Benjamin. 
(1  Chron.  viii.  24.) 

ANT0THITK~8ae  Anatboth. 

AVlJB=boumd  iogetker.  A  de- 
scendant of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  iv.  8.) 

APS.  This  animal  was  among  the 
articles  of  merchandise  imported  from 
Ophir,  in  Solomon's  ships.  (1  Kings  x. 
22 ;  2  Chron.  Ix.  22.)  The  ape  was 
an  object  of  worship  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  is  still  such  in  many  parta 
of  India.  We  have  an  account  of  » 
temple  in  India,  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  the  ape  or  monkey,  sup- 
ported by  seven  hundred  columns,  not 
mferior  to  those  of  the  Roman  Pan- 
theon. 

APELLES  =:  txpdUng.  A  (%ri8tian 
mentioned  by  Paul.  (Bom.xvi.  10.) 

APH  ARSAGHITES,  and  APHAB- 
SATHGHITES.  The  names  of  two 
Assyrian  tribes,  otherwise  unknown  ; 
unless,  perhaps,  they  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  and  the  same.  Not  im- 
probably they  were  the  Paraetaemi^ 
between  Persia  and  Media.  (Ezr.  iv. 
9  ;  V.  6  ;  compare  Herodt.  i.  101.) 

APHARSITES.  The  name  of  a 
tribe  from  which  a  colony  was  sent  to 
Samaria.  Hiller  understands  by  them 
the  Parrhatii,  a  tribe  of  eastern  Media. 
Gesenius  thinks  the  Persians  them- 
selves are  meant.  (Esr.  iv.  9.) 

APH£K=slrei^A,  afaitrtm,  Mttrmg 
cUjf.  1 .  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Aaher, 
called  "  Aphik"  in  Judg.  i.  31.  The 
site  is  probably  marked  by  the  ruins 
called  Afkci,  in  Lebanon,  between 
Byblus  and  Baalbec.  (Josh.  xUi.  4; 
xix.  80.)  2.  A  citv  probably  on  the 
east  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  the  site  of 
which  is  stiU  called  Peik.  <1  Kings 
XX.  26.)  8.  A  city  in  Tssaohar,  near 
JesreeL  (1  Sam.  iv.  1 ;  xxix.  1  :  Joah. 
xii.  18.) 

.  APHEKAH  =  sfftM^piaos.   A  city 
in  the  mountains  of  JudjUi.  (Joah.  xv 

68.) 
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AVVlAliz=:rtkmdted,r^frtaked.  A 
deneodant  of  BenJMiim.  (1  Sam«  iz.  1.) 

APHIK.<-See  Afhxk. 

APHBAH.— See  Opbbah. 

APHSES=<fi9)emoii.  The  founder 
of  tbe  eigbteenth  dass  in  David's  divi- 
Koo  of  the  priests.  (1  Chron.  zxiv.  15.) 

APOLLONIA  =  region  of  ApoUo. 
A  dtj  of  Macedonia^  situated  between 
Amphipolis  and  Thessalonica.  It  was 
10  eallfld  from  a  splendid  temple  erected 
in  honour  of  ApoUo  :  it  is  now  called 
Erimo.  (Acts  zvil.  1.) 

APOLiL08=(i^sfro^.  A  Jewish 
Oiristian,  bom  at  Alexandria,  distin- 
goiahed  fi>r  his  eloqaenoe  and  suocess 
in  propagating  the  Christian  reli^on. 
<Aeta  zriii.  24—28 ;  xix.  1  ;  1  Ck>r.  i. 
12.) 

APOLLTON.—See  Abaddoh. 

APOSTLE.  The  Greek  word  c^Nwfo- 
lot  signifies  one  senl  forth,  a  mestenger, 
1— ftiiwirfnr;  and  is  nsed  in  the  new 
Testament  aa  a  desoriptiTO  appellation 
of  the  inunediate  uiehn  disciples  of 
Jesos  Christ.  They  were  eye-witnemen 
of  His  power  and  glory,  and  were  in- 
Tested  with  His  authority,  filled  with 
His  spirit^  intmsted  with  His  doctrines 
and  senrioeSy  and  chosen  to  organise 
His  ehnrdi.  (Acts  i.  21,  22.)  Their 
names -were,  Simnn  POer,  also  called 
CtfkoM,  and  Baryma;  Andrew;  Jamee 
and  Jokm,  sons  of  Zebedee;  PhUip; 
BaHkuUmygm,  also  called  Nathanad; 
ThamoM,  also  called  Didgmue;  Mat- 
Aem,  also  called  Levi;  Slmon  ZeloUa, 
or  the  Ctmamiie;  Jama;  and  Jvde, 
who  is  also  called  Jndaa  Lebbantg,  and 
J%mdd«BHM,  sons  of  Alphsus ;  and  Judas 
laeariot.  The  name  is  also  given  to 
Hatthiaa,  who  was  chosen  in  tiie  place 
of  Jndas  Isoariot ;  to  Paul,  the  apostle 
of  tiM  Gentiles ;  to  Barnabas,  and  others. 
<Aets  L  IS— 26.)  The  apostles^  in 
eonfonnity  to  their  commission,  tra* 
veiled  about  from  city  to  city,  and  vil- 
lage to  village,  first  within  the  confines 
of  Jodea,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
JeroMhlem;  but  afterwards,  in  more 
extensive  eircnits,  from  one  end  of  the 
empire  to  the  other,  planting  churches 
in  every  place ;  and  toere  is  every  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  apostles  and 
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disciples  preached  the  gospel  in  every 
part  of  the  then  known  world  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  (Matt. 
X.  1—42.;  xxviii.  19,  20;  Mark  xvi. 
15;  Col.  I  6.)  The  term  "Apostle" 
is  applied  with  singular  propnety  to 
Jesus  Christy  as  in  the  oharaoter  of 
Messiah  he  is  emphatically  "the  Apos- 
tle and  High  Priest  of  our  profession,* 
— the  Sent  of  God  to  save  the  world. 
(Heb.  iii.  1.) 

APOTHECARY.  This  word  oc- 
curs in  Ex.  XXX.  26 ;  but  the  original 
term  is  oorrecUv  rendered  in  the  mar- 
gin "perfumer.  The  holy  oils,  oint- 
ments, and  perfumes  were  probably 
prepared  by  one  of  the  priests,  who 
bad  properly  qualified  himself  for  the 
purpose  while  in  Egypt. 

APPAIM  =  eA«  noiertZf .  A  son  of 
Nadab.  (1  Chron.  it  30,  31.) 

APPEAL.  The  ancient  Hebrews 
had  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  superior 
tribunal  in  cases  of  importance.  (Dent, 
xvii.  8—12  ;  2  Chron,  xix.  8—11.)  By 
the  Sempronian  law,  every  accused 
Roman  citizen  had  a  right  to  carry  his 
cause  to  the  people,  and  in  the  later 
times  to  the  emperor  at  Rome,  by  ap- 
peal from  the  judgment  of  the  presi- 
dent or  magistrate.  Hence  Paul  availed 
himself  of  his  rights,  when  he  said, 
"I  appeal  unto  Cewr."  (Acts  xxv. 
11,  12  J 

AVFBIA=z  rekindled,  r^re»k£d,  A 
Christian  female.   (Pbilem.  2.) 

APPII  FORUM.  A  smaU  city 
or  market  town,  near  the  head  of 
the  canal  which  drained  the  Pontine 
marshes,  about  forty  miles  from  Rome. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  circum- 
stance that  it  is  on  the  Appian  way  ;  a 
noted  road  leading  from  Rome  to  (3a- 
pua,  which  was  irn^e  by  Appius  Clau- 
dius ;  and  that  it  contained  a  forum  or 
market-place,  to  which  pedlars  and 
petty  merchants  resorted  in  great  num- 
bers. It  was  not  fiur  from  the  modern 
town  of  Ptpemo,  on  the  road  to  Na- 
ples.  (Acts  xxviii  15.) 

APPLE  TREE.  The  apple  tree  is 
not  common  in  the  East,  and  its  fruit 
is  destitute  alike  of  beauty  and  frag- 
rance.    In  both  these  respects  it  ill 
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noooidi  with  the  iiUiinona  to  it  in  the 
Soripturas.  Hie  Hebrew  word  toppn- 
ahA  rignifiee  fragnmt  breath,  tmeU. 
Many  rappoee  the  ciir<m  i§  to  be  nn- 
derstood.  ThiB  beaatiful  and  eonspic- 
nodfl  tree  was  known  to  the  Hebrews ; 
and  its  finit  and  branches  are  men- 
tioned by  Joeephoii.  {Antiq.  xiii.  5.) 
BoeenmuUer  thinks  the  word  refers  to 
the  sweet-scented  gumce  apple,  which 
was  esteemed  by  the  ancients  chiefly 
onaooomitofitsnagrance.  Theodoorof 
the  qninoe  was  supposed  to  possess  a  re- 
storative power.  (Sol.  Song  it  5 ;  yii.  8.) 
Abolfadli  reroarkfs  that  the  smell  of 
the  qninoe  clears  the  brain,  and  renew? 
and  invigorates  the  animal  spirits.  The 
quince  was  sacrad  to  Venos ;  hence, 
in  antique  scnlptores,  she  is  represented 
with  a  quince  m  her  right  hand.  The 
qninoe-tree  is  said  to  grow  wild  in  west- 
em  Asia ;  and  it  was  formerly  common 
in  Palestine.  (Sol.  Song  iL  8,  6 ;  viii 
6 ;  Prov.  xxvi.  1 1 ;  Joel  L 12 ;  Josh.  zv. 
88,  84;  zviL  7.)  In  Prov.  xzv.  11, 
seasonable  advice,  wisely  and  cour- 
teously administered,  is  compared  to 
apples  of  gold  =  beautiful  ripe  froit, 
presented  in  silver  baskets^  or  salvers. 

AQUIL  A  =  on  eagle,  A  Jew  bom 
in  Pontns,  a  tent  maker,  who,  with  his 
wi£9,  Prisoilla,  joined  the  Christian 
ohuroh  at  Rcnne.  When  the  Jews 
were  banished  from  that  city  by  dan- 
dius,  Aqnila  and  his  wife  retired  to 
Corinthy  where  Pftnl  was  received  and 
hospitably  entertained  at  their  house ; 
they  afterwards  became  the  compan- 
ions of  Plaul,  by  whom  they  are  men- 
tioned with  mnch  commendation. 
Aqnila  and  Priscilla,  instructed  Apol- 
los  more  particularly  in  the  doctnnes 
of  the  gospel.  (Acts  zviii  2,  18,  26 ; 
Bom  zvL  S ;  1  Gor.  zvL  19  ;  2  Tim. 
iv.  19.) 

AB  ^  a  cUy,  The  andent  metropo- 
lis of  Moab,  situated  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Amon,  six  or  eight  miles 
north  of  Kerak ;  also  named  Ar  Moab 
and  Areopolis.  It  is  now  a  heap  of 
unimportant  ruins,  extending  aoout 
half  an  hour  in  circuit,  exhibiting  the 
remains  of  a  temple  and  several  Corin- 
thian columns.  It  is  now  called  Rah- 
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6a.  (Num.  xxi.  15,  28;  Isa.  xv.  1.) 
The  name  is  also  used  for  the  country 
of  Moab.  (Dent.  u.  9, 18.) 

ABA  •=.  ium.      A    descendant   of 
Asher.  (1  Chron.  viL  88.) 

ABAB  =  <mi6imA.      A  city  in  the 
mountains  of  Judab.  (Josh.  xv.  52.) 

ABABAH  ^  eterile  rtgitm,  a  daeri 
plam,  st^fpe,  1.  Tliis  word  with  th« 
article,  {the  Aiabah,)  is  applied  directly 
as  the  proper  name  of  the  great  valley 
or  chaun  in  its  whole  extent,  lyin^ 
between  the  Elanitic  6ul(  or  the  east- 
em  arm  of  the  Bad  Sea^  and  the  Dead 
Sea,  extending  northward,  with  a  par- 
tial interraption,  or  rather  contractiofny 
to  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon.  From 
the  Ehmitic  Gnlf  to  the  Dead  Sea 
this  immense  chasm  extends  100  miles  ; 
varying  in  width  from  five  to  ten  or 
fifteen  miles.  Its  sar&oe  is  almcat  nn- 
intermptttdly  a  friffhtfbl  desert.  It  is 
shut  in  by  mouotams  which  rise  to  the 
height  of  1.500  and  2,000  feet.  In- 
deed the  EUnitio  Gulf  itself  which 
extends  from  the  plain  to  the  Bed  Sea, 
about  100  miles,  is  but  a  oontinnation 
of  the  fissure  of  the  Aiabah.  ISiis 
region  is  now  called  Wadf  el-Arabak, 
The  northern  part,  extendmg  from  an 
oflbet  or  line  of  cUA  just  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  up  the  Joidan  valley  to  the 
Sm  of  Galilee,  is  now  called  el-Qhor 
=the  valley  between  two  rangea  of 
mountaina  The  "Arboth*'=:|)<atRs 
of  Jericho  and  Moab  were  parts  of  it« 
The  whole  line,  indading  the  Elaiutic 
Gulf  and  the  entire  Jordan  valley,  to 
Mount  Hermon,  a  distance  of  not  leas 
than  840  miles,  is,  with  the  little  ex- 
ception at  the  northern  end,  one  con- 
tinuous chasm,  deep,  dreaiy,  desolate^ 
and  mysterious,  llie  entire  length  of 
this  crevasse  affords  the  most  evident 
indications  of  volcanic  agencies,  which 
may,  far  back  in  ages  past,  have  kin- 
dled into  such  tremendous  activity  as 
to  cleave  the  solid  earth  asunder,  and 
open  this  stupendous  chasm  in  its  snr- 
fiioe.  The  Soiptuies  distinctly  connect 
the  Arabah  with  the  Bed  Sea  and 
Elath ;  the  Dead  Sea  itself  is  called 
"the  Sea  of  the  Anbah."  This  Hebrew 
proper  name  is  transUted  '* plain  '  in 
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our  Toniowt.  (DeuL  L  1 ;  iv.  49  ;  Joffh. 
iiLl6;  xiLl.  3;  v.  10;  2  Sam.  iv.  7; 
2  KiogB  xiT.  25 ;  xxv.  4,  5 ;  Am.  vi. 
14.)    S. — Seo  Bkth-ababah. 

ARABIA  =  arid,  tUrik,  A  larve 
ragifOa  in  western  Ada,  induding  toe 
mbumhIa  which  is  between  Sjria  and 
raastiney  the  Arabian  and  Persian 
GoJh,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  or  Sea  of 
Arabia*  The  name  Arabia,  among  the 
Hebrews,  did  not  incinde  the  whole  of 
this  vast  peninsola,  bat  only  a  tract  of 
ooontry  on  the  east  and  south  of  Pales- 
tine, as  fiu-  as  to  the  Red  Sea.  Arabia 
is  genenJly  distingoished  into  three 
parts^  the  name  of  each  being  indica- 
tire  of  the  fiice  of  the  soil,  and  its 
general  character. 

1.  AaaBiA  DiasBTA  =  detert.  This 
part  in^dodes  the  vast  deserts  of  sand, 
wHh  here  and  there  a  palm  tree,  and 
a  s|»ring  of  brackish  water.  It  has 
the  monntaans  of  Gilead  west,  and  the 
rirer  Bophrates  east ;  it  comprehends 
the  ooontry  of  the  ItnrseanB,  the  Edom- 
ites^  the  i^'abathaans,  the  people  of 
Kedar,  and  otheri,  who  led  a  wander- 
ing life,  haiiAg  no  cities  or  fixed  hal»- 
tations,  but  dwelling  in  tents ;  such 
are  c^ed  BedawiiL  Paul  visited  the 
northern  part  of  Arabia  Deserta,  which 
by  adjacent  to  the  territories  of  Dam- 
aseos.  (Gal.  L  17.) 

2^  Ababia  Pxebjia  =  rodby.  This 
part  lies  sonth  of  Palestine,  and  had 
Petra  for  ita  capital,  whence  the  re- 
gion ^obsbly  took  its  name.  This 
r^on,  BO  remarkable  for  its  mountains 
and  sandy  plains,  extended  to  Bgypt, 
and  inolnded  the  peninsula  of  Mount 
SinaL  Here  dwelt  the  Edomites,  the 
Amalekitefl^  the  Uivites,  and  a  very 
powerful  tribe  of  Ishmaelites  called 
r(abnthBaos,aU  at  present  known  under 
the  general  name  of  Arabianu,  The 
Nibathsfunsspread  themselves  over  the 
whole  of  desert  Arabia,  but  gradually 
became  more  fixed  in  their  habits,  and 
engaged  actively  in  commerce,  until 
they  grew  up  into  the  powerfiil  king- 
dom of  Arabia  Petroa.  In  Gal.  iv. 
24,  25,  Arabia  Petr»a  is  meant 

8.  Ababia  FiLix  =  Aa^.     This 
lies   stall    &rther    south,    being 
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bounded  east  by  the  Persian  Gulf, 
south  by  the  ocean  between  Africa  and 
India,  and  west  by  the  Red  Sea.  The 
inhabitants,  who  claim  their  descent 
from  Joktan,  were  unlike  the  shepherds 
and,  robbers  who  occupied  the  other 
districts.  They  had  permanent  abodes, 
supported  themselves  by  agriculture 
and  commerce,  and  once  poaseHsed  a 
high  degpree  of  wealth  and  refinement. 
This  country  abounded  with  riches, 
especially  in  the  interior,  prodacing 
vanous  species  of  odoriferous  shrubs 
and  fragrant  gums,  as  frankincense, 
myrrh,  balm  and  cassia.  It  is  supposed 
that  most  of  the  articles  mentioned 
in  Ex.  XXX.  28,  24,  84,  were  imported 
firom  happy  Arabia ;  and  even  at  this 
day,  caravans  of  merchants,  the 
descendants  of  the  Ishmaelites,  and 
Midianites,  are  found  traversing  the 
same  deserts,  conveying  the  same 
articles  of  commerce,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  as  in  the  days  of  Joseph. 
(Gen.  xxxvii  25.)  The  queen  of  Sheba 
probably  reigned  over  some  part  of 
Arabia  Felix.  (1  Kings  x.  1.)  This 
region  is  now  called  Htdjaz;  and  is 
oelebi3ited  on  account  of  the  Muham- 
raedan  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina, 
being  situated  in  it.  The  Arabic  lan- 
guage has  a  striking  afl^ty  with  the 
Hebrew,  and  is  of  great  use  in  illustra- 
ting it ;  it  is  now  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage of  Arabia,  Syria,  Bgypt,  Pales- 
tine, and  of  some  parts  of  India.  ( Judg. 
vi.  8  :  1  Kings  iv.  80 ;  2  Chron.  xxi. 
16 ;  Isa.  xiii.  20.) 

ARAD  =  toJUe,  to  he  wUd^  wUamed. 
1 .  A  Ganaanitish  <nty  in  the  sooth  of 
Judah.  The  site  of  this  ancient  city 
is  a  barren  looking  eminence  rising 
above  the  surrounding  country,  now 
called  Tel  Arad,  In  Num.  xxi.  1 ; 
xxxiiL  40,  ''king  Arad,"  is  incorrect 
for  "king  of  Arad.*  (Josh.  xii.  14  ; 
Judg.  i.  16.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Ben- 
jamin. (1  Chron.  viii.  15.) 

ARAH  =  way^an?!^.  1.  A  descen- 
dant of  Asher.  (1  Chron.  vii.  89.)  2. 
One  whose  posterity  returned  from  the 
exile.  (Ezr.  ii.  5 ;  Neh.  vii.  10.) 

ARAM  =  ^tS^A  region,  Mt/h  lands. 
1.   A  son  of  Shem ;   (Gen.  x.  22,  23  ;) 
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who  appean  to  have  given  hin  Dame 
to  the  region  of  Arctm  or  Stbia. 
(Nam.  xxiii.  7  ;  Judg.  iii.  10,  margin.) 
A  part  of  Aramssa  or  Syria  compre- 
hended Mesopotamia,  which  the  He- 
brews called  "  Aram-Naharaim"  = 
Syria  of  the  two  riven,  and  Padan- 
Aram.  (Judg.  iii.  8  ;  Pa.  Ix.  title.) 
On  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates 
lay  the  small  state  of  Aram-Zobah  = 
Syriai^fltation;  (2  Sam.  viiL  3 — 6  ;  x.  8 ; 
Ps.  Ix.  title ;)  and  other  Syrian  dis- 
tricts and  towns.  2.  A  grandson  of 
Nahor.  (Gren.  xxii.  21.)  8.  A  descen- 
dant of  Asher.  (1  Chron.  vii.  84.)  4. 
— See  Ram. 

ARAN  =:  wld  goat.  A  descendant 
of  Seir.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  28 ;  1  Chron.  i. 
42.) 

ARANIAH.— See  Abaonah. 

ARARAT  =  fto/y  land.  A  region 
or  province  near  Uie  middle  of  Ar- 
menia, between  the  Araxes  and  the 
lakes  Van  and  Oroomiah.  It  is  some- 
times taken  in  a  wider  sense  for  Ar- 
menia itself.  (Jer.  U.  27.)  Ararat  is 
translated  the  "  land  of  Armenia,"  in 
2  Kings  xix.  37  ;  Isa.  xxxviL  38.  In 
Gen.  viii.  A,  it  is  said,  the  ark  rested 
"upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat."  But 
Ararat,  in  this  passage,  is  evidently 
the  name  of  a  region,  and  not  strictly 
of  a  particular  mountain.  The  range 
of  mountains  wiih  which  what  ts  now 
called  Mount  Ararat  is  connected,  and 
of  which  it  forms  the  termination  to- 
wards the  S.  £.,  is  a  branch  of  the 
Caucasian  chain,  and  forms  a  link  in 
the  imniense  chain  of  the  Cilician  Tau- 
rus. Mount  Ararat  is  situated  in  39^ 
42'  of  north  latitude,  and  44**  30'  of 
east  longitude,  and  about.  150  miles 
from  Erz  Rum.  It  is  a  stupendous 
mountain,  rising  majesticUly  out  of  a 
vaRt  plain,  and  was  considered  inacces- 
sible to  the  summit,  until  Prof.  Parrot, 
of  the  university  of  Dorpat,  Russia^  on 
the  9th  of  October,  1829,  after  two 
fiulures,  overcame  every  impediment. 
By  trigonometrical  measurement  he 
ascertained  that  the  larger  and  prin- 
cipal peak  is  about  17,340  English 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  He 
describes  the  summit  as  being  a  slightly 
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convex,  almost  circular  platform,  about 
213  feet  in  diameter,  which  at  the  ex- 
tremity declines  pretty  steeply  on  all 
sides.  He  subsequently  ascended  the 
little  Ararat,  which  is  about  18,100 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
two  summits  are  about  36,000  feet 
apart.  The  entire  upper  region  of  the 
mountMn  is  covered  with  perpetual 
snow  and  ice :  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  great  peak  is  annually  increasing' 
in  consequence  of  the  continued  ac- 
cession of  ice.  The  eternal  snows  upon 
its  summit  occasionally  form  vast 
avalanches,  which  precipitate  them- 
selves down  its  sides,  with  a  sound 
not  unlike  that  of  an  earthquake. 
From  its  great  height.  Mount  Ararat 
is  visible  at  the  distance  of  several 
days  journey.  Mr.  Layard,  from  the 
Alpine  heights  of  Kurdistan,  at  the 
distanoe  of  about  145  miles,  beheld  it. 
He  says,  "I  climbed  up  a  solitary  rock 
to  take  bearings  of  the  principal  peake 
around  us.  A  sight  as  magnificent  as 
unexpected  awaited  me.  Far  to  the 
north,  and  high  above  the  dark 
mountain  ranges,  which  spread  like  a 
troubled  sea  beneath  my  feet,  rose  one 
solitary  cone  of  umipotted  white, 
sparkling  in  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Its 
form  could  not  be  mistaken;  it  was 
Mount  Ararat."  In  1840  the  region 
of  Ararat  was  visited  by  an  earth- 
quake, which  in  a  few  momenta 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  ootmtry. 
Masses  of  rock,  ice,  and  snow,  were 
thrown  at  one  single  bound  from  the 
various  points  of  the  mountain  to  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  where  they  lay  scat- 
tered over  an  extent  of  several  miles. 
However,  we  have  no  evidence  that 
the  ark  rested  on  the  summit  of  this 
particular  mountain.  The  "mountaina 
of  Ararat"  seem  to  designate  some  part 
of  the  mountainous  range  with  which 
Arutit  is  connected,  but  not  so  high 
and  precipitous  as  to  preclude  an  easy 
descent  into  the  lower  and  more  cul- 
tivable gromids. 

ARAUNAH  =  fAe  ark.  A  Jebu- 
site,  on  the  site  of  whose  threshing- 
floor  Solomon  built  the  temple.  (2 
Sam.  xxiv.  20.)  In  the  margin  of  verm 


II,  ba  ia  caOed  '' Anuuh"  =  ari  of 
JdmaJL  He  is  aba  aaUoA  ■'Oraui'' 
=  ftair«.  (1  ChroD.  ui  18;  2  CliroD. 


SuiuHtiui  viie. 
Herod  baqaeittbed  to  him  hii  kingdom, 
birt  Angnstoa  oonfirmedhim  intbs  po!^ 
mtmoa  of  onl;  half  of  it, — Idamna, 
Jodot,  sod  Bunkru.  irith  the  titie  of 
OknartA,  or  chief  of  the  natjon.  After 
ibont  tea  rear*,  he  was  buiisbed,  on 
■cDoiiint  ot*^  hii  eroeitiea  to  Viennft  Id 
Gko]  ;  and  hie  tflnitonea  were  redaoed 
lo  the  form  of  a  Roman  proviaoaonder 
the  nnMnntOT  Coponini.  In  Hatl.  ii. 
33,  be  ie  said  to  h  ting,  referriag  to 
the  iDtaval  immedlateiy  after  the 
doth  of  Heitid,  when  he  asumed  tlie 
title  of  king. 


ABCHBB.  Troops  armed  with 
the  bmr  and  arrowi  were  >ei7  nn- 
meroqa  alD'>ilg  the  Egyptians,  Amy- 
miM,  Babyloniani,  PersianB,  and  He- 
braw*.  Amoagthe  Hebrews,  the  tribes 
nf  Benjamin  and  Ephnim  excelled 
in  arehery.  They  eiorcised  in  hunting 
a*  weU  as  in  war.  The  Asflyrian  ajxrhon 
nrbowmeo,  are  often  repreaenledonthe 
moDamenta  diachargine  arrows  from 
befaind  ■  shield  or  portable  breaetworli, 
*hicb  mtcliM  fruni  the  gronnd  to  oon- 
■iderahlf  abore  the  heads  of  those  pro- 
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tooted  by  it.  The  wood-cut  is  &om 
Mr.  Bonomfc  beautiful  work  on  "  Ni- 
□eveh  and  its  Palaces."  (Gen.  xliiii. 
22  ;  ilii.  33  ;  1  Chroo.  viiL  40  ;  2 
Chron.  liT,  a;  ivu.  17;  Ps.  hxviii. 
»  ;  Isa.  liiL  18  ;  Jer.  xlix.  SS  ;  L  20.) 

ARCHES.  It  has  been  generally 
understood  that  the  arch  ia  a  compa. 
latively  late  inientioD  ;  however,  it  is 
now  proTed,  that  vaults  and  niebea 
have  existed  from  remote  antiquity  in 
Egypt,  and  in  Aiayrin.  Sir  J.  G.  Wil- 
liinson  discovered  sevenl  in  Thebes 
and  its  neighbonrhood,  mode  of  crude 
bricks,  whiob  were  erected  as  early  as 
the  Hebrew  eiodns.  The  earliest 
stone  arches  in  Egjpt  belong  to  the 
7th  oentury  before  onr  en.  Mr.  Im- 
wd  dieoovcred  several  arches  of  kiln- 
burut  bricks  in  the  ruins  of  Nimnid, 
of  remote  autiqmty.  In  1 838^^  I>r. 
Robinson  disoovered  in  a  portion  of 
the  western  wsU  of  the  anirient  temple 
area,  in  Jerusalem,  the  commeooement 
or  foot  of  an  itomeuse  arch,  whioh 
belonged  to  llic  Bndfft,  which  crossed 
the  ralley  from  the  temple  to  Zioo. 
It  may  have  been  boilt  in  the  days  of 
Solomon  orof  Heiekiah.  (Eiek.li.  16) 

ARCHEVITES.— See  Eucb. 

ARCIIl  =  len0h.  A  dty  or  district 
of  Ephrwm.  (Josh,  ivi,  2.)  T*e  in- 
habitants  were  called  "Aichitea."  (2 
Sam.  IV.  32;  xvi.  16.) 

ARCHIPPUS  =  diirf  of  Ot  iorse. 
A  Christian  referred  to  by  Paul.  (Col. 
iv.  17;  Philem.  2) 

ARCTURUS.  A  fixed  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
Bootes.  But  the  Hebrew  word  oA, 
rnndered  "  arctnrus,"  signifies  lAi 
Bcartr,  and  seems  to  designate  the  con- 
stellation, which  we  call,  after  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  Urta  Major  = 
the  Great  Bear.  Tbo  "  eons  of  ath  " 
are  the  three  stars  in  the  tail  of  the 
be«r.  (Job  in.  9  ;  inviii.  32.) 

ARD  =  (oj&ie.  1.  A  son  of  Benja- 
min. (Gen.  ilvi.  21.)  2.  A  descendant 
of  Benjamin.  (Num.  xxvi.  40.)  He  is 
called  "Addar"  in  1  Chron.  viii.  3. 
The  Eunilr  is  called  "Ardites." 

ARDON  =/»ffi(i«.  AsonofCaleb 
and  Aiubah.  (1  Chron.  ii.  18.) 
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AREU  ^=  ofkeroie  birth,  A  son  of 
GmL  (Gen.  xlyi.  16  ;  Niub.  xxvi.  17.) 
The  fkmily  b  called  "Arelitea.'* 

AREOPAGUS  =:  ifaiv  Bill  A 
bill  with  an  open  place  neariy  in  the 
centre  of  Athene,  where  aat  the  court 
of  the  Areopagus,  the  rapreme  tribu- 
nal of  justice.  Dr.  Bobineon  deaoribeB 
it  as  ''a  narrow,  naked  ridge  of  lime- 
stone rook,  rifling  gradually  from  the 
northern  end,  and  terminating  abruptly 
on  the  aouth,  over  against  the  west  end 
of  the  Acropolis.  On  its  top  are  stitl 
to  be  seen  the  seats  of  the  judges 
and  parties,  hewn  in  the  rock ;  and  to- 
waros  the  8.  W.  is  a  descent  by  a  flight 
of  steps,  also  cut  in  the  rock,  in  the 
▼alley  below.  On  the  west  of  the  ridge, 
in  the  valley  between  it  and  tiie  PDyx, 
was  the  ancient  nuttket ;  and  on  the 


&  K  side,  the  latter  or  new  market. 
In  which  of  these  it  was,  that  Fkul 
'disputed  daily,'  it  is  of  course  im- 
possible to  tell ;  but  from  either,  it  was 
only  a  short  distance  to  the  foot  of 
'  Mar's  Hill,'  up  which  Paul  was  pro- 
bably condnoted  by  the  flight  of  steps 
just  mentioned."  Standing  on  this  ele- 
vated platfonn,  surrounded  by  the 
areopagites  or  judges,  and  the  etiie  of 
Athens,  the  whole  city  in  full  view  be- 
low, the  apostle  delivered  that  unrival- 
led discoum  which  sets  forth  the  doc- 
trine of  the  great  God  our  Saviour,  in 
place  of  the  unknown  God,  whom  they 
ignorantly  wonihipped.  (Acts  zxviL  16 
—34  ;  vxu.  84.) 

ABETAS=MrfiiMit.  The  king  of 
Arabia  Petraa,  who  gave  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  Herod  Antipas;  but 
she  being  repudiated  by  her  husband, 
Aretas  Dude  war  upon  him.  and  destroy- 
ed his  army,  aj>.  37.  Tiberius  being 
entreated  by  Herod  to  give  him  asrist- 
ance,  directed  YiteUlus,  then  proconsul 
of  ^ria,  to  make  war  upon  Aretas, 
and  bring  him  alive  or  dead  to  Rome. 
Bat  while  Vitellins  was  in  the  midst  of 

g reparations  for  war,  he  received  Intel- 
gence  of  the  death  of  Tiberius ;  on 
which  he  immediately  recalled  his 
troops,  and  left  the  province,  A.D  89. 
Aretas,  taking  advantage  of  tlds  supine- 
ness,  took  possession  of  Damascus; 
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over  which  he  appointed  a  provemor  or 
ethnarch,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Jews,  attempted  to  put  PMd  in  prison. 
(2  Cor.  XL  82  ;  Acts  ix.  24,  25.) 

ARGOB  =  Aeapo/sfoius.  A  region 
beyond  the  Jordan,  m  the  territory  of 
Blanasseh.  (Deut  iii.  4,  13 ;  1  Kings 
vi.  18.)  It  is  now  called  Majih.  The 
governor  of  Argob  is  supposed  to  be 
intended,  in  2  Kings  xr.  25. 

ARDAI  =  ttronff.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Haman.  (Est.  ix.  8.) 

ARIDATHA=liUjlrDi^.  One  of 
the  sons  of  Haman.  (Est.  ix  8.) 

ARIEH  =  the  lion.  An  ofl^r  in 
the  court  of  Pekahiah.  (2  Kingsxr.  25.) 

ARIEL = UoM  o/ (?oe{,  that  18,  sCro9N7, 
Uim^ike,  A  name  given  to  Jenisalexn. 
(Isa.  xxix.  1,  2  ;  Gen.xlix.9.)  2.  One 
who  returned  from  the  exile.  (Ezr.  viii. 
16.)  3.  A  name  given  to  the  altar  of 
bumt-offoring.  (Ezek.  xliiL  15.  16.) 
Here  it  signifies  the  heath  or  aUar  ojf 
Ood,  

ARIM ATHKA = the  keiMa.  A  city 
of  PlUestine,  whence  came  Joseph  the 
counsellor,  mentioned  in  Luke  xziii.  5 1 . 
It  is  suimosed  to  be  now  represented 
by  the  village  Renthieh,  on  the  Damas- 
cus road,  towards  Lydda. 

AiaOCn=iUtn^Uke.  1.  The  king 
of  Ellasar.  (Gen.  xiv.  1 .)  2.  A  captain 
in  the  court  of  Babylon.  (Dan.  ii.  14.) 

ARISAI=r2«m-afe.  Oneoftbeten 
sons  of  Haman.  (Est  ix.  9.) 

ARI8TARCHUS  r=  the  aeo^tabU 
ehirf.  A  native  of  Tliesaalonica,  and 
companion  of  PauiL  (Acts  xix.  29 ;  xx. 
4  ;  xxvii.  2  ;  CoL  iv.  10.) 

ARISTOBTJLUS  =  the  aeeeptabU 
eotuuellor.  A  GhriMtian  spoken  of  by 
Paul.  (Rom.  xvi.  10.) 

ARK.  Hie  Tessel  constructed  bj 
Noah  at  God's  command,  for  the  pre- 
servation  of  himself  and  family,  and  a 
stock  of  the  various  animals,  when  the 
waters  of  the  flood  inundated  the  in- 
habited earth.  The  ark,  or  as  the  He- 
brews loalled  it,  the  d^ert,  was  not  s 
regular  built  ship,  but  a  building  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  with  a  flat 
bottom,  and  sloping  roof.  Its  form  was 
not  adapted  for  sailing,  but  rather  U> 
secure  downesB  of  motion  when  borotr 
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ip  by  Um  waters.    This  capacious  ves- 
td  was  constructed  of  gopher  =cyprea8 
wood,  and  covered  with  pitcii  or  bitu- 
nen,  to  exdqde  the  water.    It  was 
300  eabtta  =  525  feet  in  length,  50 
cabiti  =  87  feet  6  inches  in  breoidth, 
90cabitB  =  52  feet  6  inches  in  height ; 
reckoning  the  cabit  at  21  inches.    It 
bsd  lower,  second,  and  third  stories, 
besides  what  in  common  veasels  is  called 
'*  the  hold."    A  door  was  placed  in  the 
ade ;  and  it  had  also  a  window,  proba* 
htj  fixed  in  the  roo£    The  ark  was  un- 
doubtedly adequate  to  the  purpose  for 
wfaieh  It  was  prepared ;   but  it  could 
icaroely  have  been  capacious  enough  to 
hold  the  pairs  of  some  animals,  and  the 
ssptnples  of  others,  of  all  the  species. 
The  number  of  existing  species  of  ani- 
fl»]s  fiir  exceeds  the  estimate  of  several 
well-meaning  caLculators.    Instead  of 
three  or  four  hundred  species,  the  pro- 
bable number  existing  on  the  globe  is 
not  leas  than  half  a  million.    Already 
there  bave  been  described  about  1,000 
ipeciea  of  mammalia,  6,000  species  of 
birds,  120,000  species  of  insects,  2,000 
•peciee  of  reptiles  and  amphibious  ani- 
mala,  6,000  species  of  fishes,  beeodes 
fast  moltitudes  of  conchylia  and  naked 
■MUaaca,  all  of  which  must  have  been 
prorided  with  space  and  food.    When 
WB  oonnder  the  very  different  kinds  of 
receptacle  which  would  be  necessary  for 
the  different  species  of  animals,  col- 
Ucted  firom  the  various  dimates  of  the 
earth's  sorfiioe,  the  quantity  and  variety 
of  fiM»d  nacsssaiy  for  a  twelvemonth^ 
■absistettoe,  the  necessity  uf  ventilation 
and  cieaning  out  of  the  various  re- 
cpptaclcl^  the  hd  that  some  fish  and 
■hell  aainials  cannot  live  in  salt  water, 
aod  others  not  in  fresh,  we  irresiBtibly 
oome  to  the  condnslon  that  the  deluge 
was  not  absolutely  universal,  and  that 
every  species  of  animals  could  not  possi- 
bly— nay,  was  never  intended  to—find 
a  home  in  the  ark.    The  species  of  ani- 
oals  commonly  inhabiting  the  region 
where  man  existed  appear  to  have  been 
preserved  in  the  ark,  while  that  region 
was  mei}ged  in  the  waters  of  the  flood. 
The  ark  appears  to  have  been  from  one 
huadred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
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years  in  building ;  but  the  place  wbere^ 
it  was  built  is  unknown.  (Gen.  vi.  13' 
—22  ;  vu.  1—24  ;  viu.  1—19  ;  1.  Pet. 
iii.  20.) 

ARK  OF  THB  GovBKANT.  The  small 
chest  or  coffer,  which  stood  within  the 
vail,  in  the  most  Holy  Place  in  the  ta- 
bernacle. It  was  four  feet  four  inches 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  two  feet  seven 
inches  and  a  hsJf  in  widtli,  and  the 
same  in  height.  It  was  made  of  shit- 
tim  wood,  and  covered  with  plates  of 
'gold.  A  border  or  crown  of  gold  en- 
circled it  near  the  top,  and  it  was  sur- 
mounted by  the  mercy-seat,  which  was 
of  solid  gold,  and  answereid  the  pur- 
pose of  a  cover  or  lid  to  the  ark.  On 
each  end  of  the  mercy-seat  was  placed 
a  golden  cherub,  facing  inwards,  and 
bending  down  over  the  ark.  The  wings 


of  the  cherubim  overshadowed  the 
mercy-seat,  whence  shone  forth  the 
shekinah — ^the  awful  and  mysterious 
symbol  of  the  divine  presence.  (Ex. 
XXV.  10 — 22 ;  Lev.  xvi.  2 ;  Num.  vii.  89. 
Ps.  xviii.  11  ;  Ixxx.  1 ;  xcix.  1.)  Two 
rings  of  gold  were  attached  to  each 
side  of  the  ark,  in  which  were  placed 
the  staves  by  which  it  was  carried  from 
place  to  place.  The  ark  contained : 
1.  A  golden  veseel,  in  which  the  manna 
was  preserved.  (Ex.  xvi.  83.)  2.  Aaron's 
rod,  which,  budded,  blossomed,  and 
yieWed  fruit  (Num.  xvu.  10.)  The 
tables  of  the  ten  commandments,  writ- 
ten by  the  fitiger  of  God,  and  consti-t 
tuting  the  testimony  or  evidence  of  the 
covenant  between  God  and  his^people. 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  89  ;  xl.  20 ;  Deut.  xxxi.  26.) 
After  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  the 
ark  continued  sometime  at  Gilgal ; 
whence  it  was  removed  to  Shiloh .  (Josh 
iii.  1—7  ;  iv.  19  ;  1  Sam.  i.  8 )  It  was 
subsequently  placed  at  Nob,  and  Kir- 
jath-jearim,  and  in|the  palace  on  Zion.. 
It  was  finally  deposited  by  Solomon  in 
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the  temple.  (2  Sam.  vi  2 — 12 ;  2Chron. 
T.  2—9.)  The  ark  appears  to  have  been 
lost  at  the  captivity ;  and  it  is  not 
known  whether  a  new  one  was  pro- 
vided for  the  seoond  temple.  From  a 
comparison  of  Heb.  ix.  S«  4,with  1  Kings 
viii.  9 ;  2  Ghron  v.  10,  it  would  seem 
that  the  contents  of  the  ark  were  differ- 
ent at  the  different  periods  referred  to. 
This  is  not  nnlikelj,  when  we  consider 
the  wars  in  which  the  Hebrews  were 
BO  frequently  engaged.  Some  of  the 
shrines,  borne  in  prooession  by  the' 
shrine-bearing  priests,  among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  having  aroand  them 
symbolic  Bgores  similar  in  form  to  the 
chembim,  seem  to  have  been  not  un- 
like the  ark  of  the  covenant  among  the 
Hebrews. 

ABKIT£=jl^.    An  inhabitant  of 
the  Phenedan  city  Arka,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  found  to  the  northward 
of  Tripoli,  and  are  called  Arka,  (Gen. 
X.  17.) 

ARM.  This  term  is  used  as  the 
symbol  of  strength  or  power ;  (1  Sam. 
ii.  31 ;  Pfl.  X.  15  ;)  the  infinite  power 
of  God.  (Ex.  vi.  6  ;  Jer.  xxvii.  5 ;  xxxii. 
17.)  In  Isa.  lii.  10,  alli:ision  is  made  to 
the  ancient  custom  of  making  bare  the 
arm  by  throwing  it  out  of  the  loom 
garment  or  fold,  so  that  its  strength 
and  action  might  be  free  and  unembar- 
rassed. In  Isa  liii.  1,  2,  "the  arm  of 
the  Lord"  is  used  appellatively  of  the 
Messiah. 

ARMAGEDDON  =  numniain  or 
JtM  of  Megiddo,  The  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  of  Megiddo,  in  the  great 
plain,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmet  It 
was  the  scene  of  a  double  slaughter, 
first  of  the  Canaanites,  and  again  of 
the  Israelitee.  (Judg.  v.  19 ;  2  Kings 
xxiii.  29 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  22.)  Hence 
in  Rev.  xvi.  16,  it  would  seem  to  be 
put  symboUicaUy  for  pknee  of  great 
daughter. 

AR!AENJA=i  elevated  region.  This 
name  is  given  as  the  translation  of  "Ar- 
arat.*^ (2  Kings  xix.  87  ;  Isa.  xxxvii. 
38 )  Armenia  is  an  inland  country  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia  Minor, 
430  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about 
SOU  from  north  to  south.  It  included 
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the  ancient  provinoee  of  Adikenaz,  Ara- 
rat, Minni,  and  Togarmah.  (Jer.li.  27  ; 
Esek.  xxvii.  14  ;  xxxviii.  6.)  It  has  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  south-west, 
the  Black  Sea  on  the  north-west,  and  the 
Caspian  Sea  on  the  east,  and  its  west- 
em  bonndaiy  is  about  six  hundred 
miles  east  of  Constantinople.   Hie  Ea- 

fhrates,  the  Tigris,  the  Araxes  and 
*hasis,  and  other  rivers  rise  within  the 
boundaries  of  Armenia ;  and  in  this 
region  many  place  the  garden  of  Eden. 
From  the  earliest  timesi,  Armenia  has 
been  divided  into  Oreat  and  Little  Ar' 
flwnta.  The  central  province  of  Great 
Armenia  is  called  '*  Ararat^  ^  whose 
chief  town  is  Erivan ;  hence  this  pro- 
vince is  intended  by  the  term  Armenia 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  not  the  whole 
kingdom.  At  present  Aimenia  is  di- 
vided between  Turkey,  Persia,  and 
Russia;  and  it  appears  that  Mount 
Ararat  is,  so  to  speak,  the  central 
boundaiy-stone  of  the  three  empireau 
The  Armenians  have  always  been  re- 
markable for  their  industry  and  enter- 
prise, and  at  present  their  merchants 
are  found  dispersed  through  the  world. 

ARMIES,  or  Hosts.  The  annies 
of  the  Hebrews  embraced  the  whole 
male  popuUtion  of  the  country,  accord- 
inff  to  a  general  system  of  enrolment 
(Num.  i.  2,  8  ;  xxvi.  2.)  They  had  no 
occasion  for  a  standing  army,  as,  when 
occasion  required,  the  entire  body  was 
readily  mustered.  (Judg.  xx.  1,  14  ;  1 
Sam.  xi.  7,  8  ;  xvii.  1 0.)  This  accounts 
for  the  prodigious  numbers  which  were 
often  assembled.  (2  Chron.  xiii.  8 ;  xiv. 
9.)  The  soldiers  received  no  wages, 
and  each  man  armed  and  supported 
himseli  Hence  their  campaigns  were 
short,  and  generally  terminated  in  a 
single  battle.  Horses  were  not  used 
in  their  military  movements,  it  is  sup- 
posed, befijre  Solomon's  time.  The 
manner  of  declaring  war,  and  the 
chaiacter  and  occupation  of  exempts, 
are  minutely  stated.  (Deut.  xx.  1,  14 ; 
xxiv.  6.) 

ABM0V1=.  imperial  A  son  of 
Saul  by  Rispah.  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8,  9.) 

ARMOUR.  As  arms  were  weapons 
of  offence,  consisting  of  the  sword,  the 
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;  UbB  javelin,  the  dart  or  Unce, 
the  tbkg,  the  battle-axe,  and  the  bow 
aod  arrow  ;  so  annour  oonaisted  of 
bilnimentB  of  defence,  as  the  shield, 
baeklery  or  target,  the  breast-plate, 
«oal  of  mail  or  habergeon,  the  helme^ 
tbe  girdle,  and  the  greaves.  (1  Sam. 
xviL  5,  6,  7,  64.)  The  term  "annonr," 
and  the  variooa  offisosive  and  defensive 
wtidee  ixmipriaed  in  it,  are  frequently 
nsed  figanfcttvely,  representing  the 
gnhcea  of  the  Christian  eharscter  as 
"  the  armoctr  of  God,"  in  which  the 
belkver  is  dothed,  by  which  he  is 
wrtMed  to  *'endnre  all  things,"  and 
"  fight  the  good  fight  of  £uth^'  with  a 
iteady  and  victorious  arm.  (Eph.  vi.' 
11 — 18.  The  ''armonr-bearer"  not  only 
carried  the  arms  of  the  commander, 
hot  oommnnicated  his  orders  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  adjutants  in 
modsm  service.  (Judg.  iz.  54  ;  1  Siun. 
xiv.  6  ;  xvi.  21  ;  xzxL  4.)  The  "ar- 
iBoaiy  "  was  the  place  in  which  armour 
was  depoatted  in  times  of  peace.  (Jer. 
1. 25  ;  SoL  Song  iv.  4.) 

ARN  AN  =  acCtw,  whMe,  A  de* 
nendantof  Judah.  (1  Chron.  iii.  21.) 

ARNON  =  a  nuhing,  roaring.  A 
torreot  with  a  deep  and  wide  valley  of 
hke  name,  flowing  from  the  eastvrard 
into  the  I>ead  Sea, anciently  the  north- 
ern boandary  of  Hoah,  and  the  south- 
on  of  the  Ammonites ;  now  called  d 
M^.  (Nam.  xxi.  13  ;  xxu.  36 ;  Deut 
ii.  24  ;  Isa.  rvi.  2.)  Lieut  Lynch  ex- 
amined this  torreot  in  May,  1848. 
He  deecribes  it  as  cool  and  refreshing, 
aod  aa  varying  in  width.  It  also 
TBriee  in  depth  from  4  to  10  feet.  The 
chasm  through  which  it  passes  is 
formed  of  high,  perpendicular  difib  of 
red,  brown,  and  yellow  sandstone. 
Castor  beans,  tamarisks,  and  canes  are 
ixmd  along  the  course  of  the  stream. 

AROD  z^wUdriM,  A  son  of  Gad. 
^NumLXScvi.  17.)  In  Gren.  xlvi.  16,  he 
ii  called  "Axodi,"  perhaps  a  form  of 
the  &cnfly  name,  *'  Arodites.*' 

ABOER^naUd^  needy.  1.  A  city 
OB  the  northern  bank  of  the  Amon. 
Its  mins  are  still  called  Arair.  If 
Aroer  be  meant  by  '*  the  city  in  the 
midst  of  the  river,*"  (Josh.  xiii.  9,)  it 
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may  have  originated  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  city  stood  partly  on 
the  bank,  and  partly  extending  into 
the  river.  (Dent.  ii.  86 ;  iii  12 ;  iv. 
48  ;  Josh.  xii.  2 ;  xiii.  16  ;  Judg.  xi. 
26 ;  Jer.  xlviiL  19,  20.)  2.  Another 
city,  situated  further  north,  over 
against  Rabbath-Ammon,  on  the  brook 
Gad.  The  site  is  still  called  Ayra. 
(Num.  xxxiL  84  ;  Josh.  xiii.  25  ;  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  5  ;  Isa.  xvii.  2.)  8.  A  city  of 
the  south  of  Judah  ;  the  inhabitants 
were  called  *'Aroerit€»."  The  ruins  are 
still  called  Ai'ardk.  (1  Sam.  xxx.  28  ; 
1  Chron.  xi.  44.) 

ARPAD.--See  Abvad. 

ARPHAXAD  =  rej^  near  Chair 
decL  A  descendant  of  Shem,  and  de- 
noting at  the  same  time  a  region  called 
after  him ;  not  improbably  the  pro- 
vince Arrapachitis,  in  northern  Assy- 
ria, near  Armenia.  The  margin  reads 
"  Arpachshad."  {Gun.  x.  22, 24 ;  xi.  10, 
13 ;  xxii.  22.) 

ARROW.  Arrows  were  originally 
made  of  reeds,  and  afterwards  of  any 
light  wood ;  they  were  sometimes  sur- 
mounted with  an  iron  pomt,  and  barbed 
like  a  fish  hook,  or  tipped  with  stones, 
and  generally  winged  with  feathers. 
(Ps.  xxxviii.  2.)  Job  appears  to  refer 
to  the  use  of  arrows  dipped  in  poison  ; 
(Job  vL  4  ;)  and  fire  was  often  con- 
veyed by  the  use  of  juniper  wood, 
which  kindled  upon  the  combustible 
Ixiggage  or  armament  of  the  enemy. 
The  qniver  was  slung  over  the  shoulder 
in  such  a  position  that  the  soldier  could 
draw  out  the  arrows  when  wanted. 
(Pa  xcL  5  ;  cxx.  4.)  Missile  weapons 
are  called  "artillery."  (1  Sam.  xx.  40.) 
Arrows  were  anciently  used  in  divina- 
tion. (Ezek.  xxi.  21.)  The  arrow  was 
a  symbol  of  calamities  inflicted  by  God ; 
(Job  xxxiv.  6 ;  Ps.  Ixxi  2  ;)  and  the 
lightnings  are  styled  "His  arrows."  (Ps. 
xviii.  14  ;  cxliv.  6.)  Unkind  words  are 
called  "  arrows."  (Prov.  xxv.  18 ;  Ps. 
Ixiv.  8  ;  Jer.  ix.  8.)  "Arrows"  also  desig- 
nate children.  (Ps.  cxxvii.  4,  6.) — See 
Bow,  and  Quiveb. 

ARTAXERXES  =  firrecU  king,  or 
mighty  toarrior.  The  name  or  title  of 
aevenU  kings  of  Persia.   In  the  Hebrew 
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it  IB  written  ArtakhAatkta ;   on  the 
cuneiform  inacriptionB  at  Peraepolis, 

A    r      t      kh  8h   d       a  , 

=J  rtaykoakda  /and  in  hieroglyphic8,on 
the  monuments  of  Egypt,  it  is  written 
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A  r         d     fh    thi  , 

=JLrdatha8kai.  Two  kings  of  this  name 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  1.  It  is 
supposed  to  designate  the  Pteudo- 
SmerdiSf  the  Magian,  who  usurped  the 
throne  after  the  death  of  Cambyses, 
B.O.  522,  pretending  to  be  Smerdis,  the 
son  of  CymB,  He  obstructed  the  re- 
building of  the  temple  ;  and  was  slain 
after  a  reign  of  seven  months,  <Ezr.  iv. 
7 — ^24.)  2.  Artaxerxet  lAmgimanuB,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Xerxes,  who  reigned 
89  years,  B.0. 464 — 425.  In  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign,  Ezra  led  out  a  colony 
from  the  exile  ;  (Ezr.  vi.  14 ;  vii.  1 — 
26  ;)  and  from  the  twentieth  to  the 
thirty-second  year  of  his  reign,  Nehe- 
miah  was  governor  of  Judea.  (Neh.  ii. 
1.;  V.  14  ;  xiii.  6.) 

AKTEMAS  =  compute,     A  Chris- 
tiau  friend  of  Paul's.  (Titus  iii.  12.) 

ARTS.  As  the  Egyptians,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  excelled  all 
other  nations  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
arts,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
the  Hebrews  to  have  resided  in  Egypt 
for  so  long  a  time  without  acquiring  an 
equal  knowledge  with  that  people. 
Henoe  it  would  appear  that,  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  divine  Providence,  they 
went  down  into  that  country  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  those  things,  in  order 
to  prepare  them  for  being  a  mighty 
nation,  and  to  qualify  them  for  the  erec- 
tion of  those  edifices,  for  conducting 
the  splendid  solemnities  of  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  upon  the  grand  scale  which 
He  afterwards  laid  before  them.  As- 
Syria  and  l^re  also  produced  clever 
artificers.  (1  Chron.  xxix.  5  ;  2  Ghron. 
ii.  14.)  In  Acts  xix.  19,  the  word 
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''arts"  refers  to  the  pretended  skill  in 
the  practice  of  magic  and  astrology. 

ARUB(ym=zna^wark,windamt.  A 
place  in  Judah.  (1  Kings  iv.  10.) 

ARUMAH=r2o/i|y.  A  city  near 
Neapoiis ;  (Judg.  ix.  41  ;)  also  called 
*'  Rumah."  (2  Kings  xxuL  26.) 

ARVAD  =  a  wandering,  place  of 
fiigitivet.  A  Phenedan  city,  upon  an 
island  of  the  same  name,  n«vl7  a* 
lai^  as  l^re,  three  miles  from  Tor> 
tosa,  and  about  two  miles  from  the 
coast.  (Oen.  x.  18 ;  1  Chron.  i.  16 ;  Ezek. 
zxvii.  8,  11.)  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  "Arpad  "  or  '*  Aphad  "  =  tup- 
ported,  fortified,  a  city  often  coupled 
with  HamaUi,  and  governed  by  its  own 
kings.  (2  Kings  xviii.  84 ;  six.  18  ;  Isa. 
X.  9  ;  xxxvi.  19 ;  zxxvii.  18 ;  Jer.  xlix. 
23.)  It  is  now  called  Buad,  and  con- 
tains about  2,000  inhabitants.  Here 
are  many  marble  and  granite  columns, 
and  other  monuments  of  remote  an- 
tiquity, scattered  over  the  island. 
Several  large  cnstles,  in  good  repair, 
stiU  protect  the  isle  frtmi  invasion  and 
insult.  The  "Arvadites  "  are,  as  in  an- 
cient times,  nearly  all  mariners  or  ship- 
wrights. 

ARZA=:earfA.  A  steward  under 
Elah,  king  of  Israel.   (1  Kings  xvi.  9.) 

ASA  ^phytician.  1.  The  third  king 
of  Judah  ;  he  succeeded  his  &ther  Abi- 
jam  B.C.  956,.  and  reiffned  forty-one 
yean  at  Jerusalem.  He  was  dustin- 
guished  for  his  success  in  war,  and  his 
seiU  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  He 
expelled  those  who,  from  sacrilegious 
superstition,  prostituted  themsdhres  in 
honour  of  their  fidse  gods ;  purified 
Jerusalem  ftt>m  the  infiunous  practioea 
attending  the  worship  of  idols  ;  and  de- 
prived  his  mother  of  her  office  and  dig^ 
nitv  of  queen,  because  she  erected  an 
idol  to  Astarte.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  he  became  diseased  in  his  feet ; 
and  Scripture  reproaches  him  with  hav- 
ing had  recourse  to  the  physicians, 
rather  than  to  the  Lord.  (1  Kings  xv. 
8 ;  2  Chron.  xvL  2.)  2.  A  Levita.  (1 
Chron.  ix.  16.) 

ASAH£L  =  wAon»  Qod  madtf  con- 
ttittUed.  1.  A  mn  of  Zeruiah,  and  one 
of   David^s  distinguished  officers    (2 
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u.  18—23.)  2.  A  Levite.  (2 
Cfaron.  xTU.  8  ;  xxxi.  13.)  8.  Thefik- 
tW  of  JooaUuul  (Ezr.  x.  15.) 

ASAIAH  =  wiom  Jehovah  made, 
mutituted.  1.  A  sermnt  of  kine  Jo- 
mL  (2  Kings  xxil.  14;  2  Ghron. 
nziY.  20.)  2.  A  desoendaQt  of  Simeon. 
(1  Cfanm.  iv.  86.)  8.  A  chief  of  the 
LeviteiL  (1  Chron.  zv.  6,  11.)  4.  A 
doneodant  of  Jndah.  (1  Chron.  ix.  5.) 

ASAPH  =  eolUdar,  1.  A  Leyite 
and  oefehnUed  moaieian  in  David's 
tzme.  His  name  is  also  prefixed  to 
tw^ve  Pbalms,  the  fiftieth,  and  from 
the  serenty-third  to  the  eighty-third. 
Tliat  they  were  not  all  written  by  him 
■  endtrnt  firom  the  fiust,  that  allusion 
m  made  in  some  of  them  to  events 
which  took  pUioe  after  his  death.  Per- 
haps they  vrere  set  to  music  by  his  des- 
oeodantal  He  is  also  called  a  "seer"  or 
prophet.  (1  Chron.  vi.  89 ;  2  Chron. 
uoLr.  15  ;  Esr.  ii.  41.)  2.  Thefilther 
of  Joah.  (2  Kings  xviii  18.)  3.  The 
chief  forester  to  Artaxerxes.  Qfeh,  ii.8.) 

ASAKKEL^vfhomOodhaih  bound 
by  a  vow.  A  deioendant  of  Judah.  (1 
Chron.  iv.  16.) 

ASARELAH  =  f^vright  iowardt 
God.  One  of  the  aons  of  Asaph.  (I  Chron. 
uv.  2.)  In  the  14th  verse,  he  is  called 
"Jeearelah.'' 

ASCENSION.    The  visible  eleva- 
tion of  Christ  to  heaven.    When  our 
Lird  had  risen  from  the  dead«  in  the 
mnae  nataral  body  of  flesh  and  blood 
▼bich  had  been  taken  down  from  the 
cross  and  laid  in  the  sepnlchra,  and  by 
HU  manifestations  to  His  disciples  and 
othen  for  the  space  of  forty  days,  not 
only  fulfilled  His  mission  on  earth,  but 
^ven  the  most  indubitable  evidence  of 
the  &ct  that  He  had  risen,  He  led  the 
ipogtlee  oat  to  Bethany,  on  the  eastern 
ilope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  a  mile  or 
more  below  the  summit  or  ridge ;  and 
while  bestowing  upon  them  his  parting 
bieadng  He  was   "taken  up,  and  a 
dood  received  Him  out  of  their  sight." 
The  Saviour  thus  appears  to  have  as- 
soioed  a  glorified  body  in  hui  aiicension 
to  heaven,  in  which  he  now  appears  on 
bid  oieiiatohal  throne,  as  the  great 
High  Pricsfit  of  our  profeasion.   (Luke 
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xxiv.  50,  51  ;  Actsi.  2—12;  P8.xxiv. 
7—10 ;  Heb.  iv,  14 ;  ix.  24 ;  1  Cor. 
XV.  24—28 ;  Rev.  v.  6.) 

ASENATH=:6etoii^  lo^  or  is  d^ 
voted  to  NeUh,  the  Minerva  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  daughter  of  Potiphe- 
nL,  priest  of  On,  the  wife  of  Jo8q>h  ; 
she  was  the  mother  of  Bphraim  and 
Manasseh.  (Gen.  zlL  45  ;  xlvi.  20.) 

ASHAN=:jmoie.  Adtyof  Judah, 
but  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Si- 
meonites.  (Josh.  xv.  42 ;  six.  7.)  It  is 
called  "Ohor-ashan'in  1  8am.X7Z.80. 

ASHBEA  =  /  adiw.  A  descend- 
ant of  Judah,  who  superintended  a  cot- 
ton manufiustoiy  in  Egypt,  before  the 
exodus.  (1  Chron.  iv.  21.)— See  COT- 

TOH. 

ASHBEL  =  S0ii<0iMeo/(7iM{.    A  son 

of  Benjamin;  his  descendants  were 
caUed  "  AshbeUtes.*  (Gen.  xlvi  21  ;  1 
Chron.  viii.  1 ;  Num.  xzvi  88.) 

ASHCHENAZ.— See  Abhkbnas. 

ASHDOD  =  a  ttrong-hold,  eattU, 
One  of  the  five  principal  cities  of  the 
Philistines,  although  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  but  never  conquered 
by  them.  It  was  the  key  of  Palestine 
towards  E^rpt,  and  was  not  fiur  from 
Askelon.  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
"Azotus."  Here  stood  the  temple  of 
Dagon ;  and  hither  the  ark  was  first 
brought,  after  the  fittal  battle  at  Eben- 
eser.  The  oiW  was  captured  by  Ua- 
siah,  king  of  J  udah  ;  (2  Chron.  xxvi. 
d ;)  and  by  Sargun,  kinff  of  Assyria, 
(Ua.  XX.  1,)  as  mentioned  also  in  the 
cuneiform  annals  of  his  reign.  It  sus- 
tained a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years,  br 
Psammitichus,  king  of  Egypt,  which 
is  the  longest  siege  on  record.  The  in- 
habitants were  called  "  Ashdodites." 
The  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  small 
Muslim  village,  upon  a  low  round  emi- 
nence, surrounded  with  fine  olive  trees, 
like  a  wood  :  it  is  now  called  BtdiuL 
(Josh.  xiii.  3 ;  XV.  47 ;  1  Sam.  v.  1 ; 
vi.  17;  Acts  viii.  40.) 

ASH  DOTH  =  ouiponring  of  toi^ 
rents,  a  ravine.  A  district  situated 
along  the  foot  of  Mount  Pisgah,  which 
was  divided  between  the  tribiss  of  Reu- 
ben, Gad,  and  Manasseh,  called  also 
"  Ashdoth-Pisgah  "  =  the    mvinst   o/ 
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Pitgak  :  in  the  margiD*  "  the  springs 
of  Pisgah."  (Dentui.  1?  ;  iy.49 ;  Josh, 
xu.  3.) 

ASHER  =  ^^tuppv*  hleBsed.  1.  A  son 
of  J  acob  by  Zilpah.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  tribe  of  like  name,  whose  terri- 
tory lay  in  the  northern  part  of  Pales- 
tine. (Joeh.  xix.  24 — SI.)  His  posterity 
were  called  "Aaherites.**  (Gen.  xxx. 
13 ;  XXXV.  26 ;  xlix.  20  ;  Num.  i.  40, 
41 ;  Judg  i.  32.)  2.  A  city  eastward 
from  Shechem.  (Josh.  zvii.  7.) 

ASHEBAH  —Soe  Ashtkroth. 

ASHES.  To  repent  in  sackcloth 
and  ashefl,  or  to  cover  the  head  vrith 
ashes,  or  to  lie  down  among  ashes, 
was  an  external  fdgn  of  self-abhorrence, 
humiliation,  penitence,  or  of  extreme 
grief  under  misfortune,  among  the 
ancient  nations.  (Gen.  xviii.  27 ;  2 
Sam.  xiii.  1 9  ;  Est.  iv.  3  ;  Job  ii.  8  ; 
Jer.  vi.  26  ;  Jon^  iii.  6 ;  Matt.  xi.  21.) 
There  was  a  sort  of  lye  made  of  the 
ashes  of  the  heifer  sacrificed  on  the 
great  day  of  expiation,  which  was  used 
ior  ceremonial  purification.  (Num.  xix. 
17,  18.) 

ASHIMA  =AeeM«ii». or  <^Mm.  A 
deity  adored  by  the  people  of  Hamath, 
who  were  settled  in  Samaria.  (2  Kings 
xvii.  30.) 

ASHKELON.— See  Askslon. 

ASHKENAZ=MA<Mptta^  The 
•on  of  Gromer,  who  gave  name  to  a 
people  and  region  in  northern  Asia, 
situated  in  the  vidnity  of  Armenia ; 
unless  it  was  a  province  of  that  country 
itself.  The  name  may  desionate  the 
whole  country  about  the  Buxine  or 
the  Black  Sea.  (Gen.  x.  3.)  It  is  also 
written  "  Ashchenas."  (Jer.  li.  27.) 

ASHNAH  =  M«  strong,  farti/Ud, 
Two  cities  in  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  33, 43.) 

ASHPENAZ=:  nose  of  the  hone. 
A  chief  eunuch  in  the  court  of  Nebu- 
ohadnexzar.  (Dan.  i.  8.) 

ASHRIEL.— See  Asbul. 

ASHTABOTH^I^ckferv  of  the  stare, 
the  moon.  A  city  of  Bashan,  after- 
wards a  Levitical  dty  in  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  beyond  the  Joidan  ;  called 
also  "Beesh-terah,"  (Jodi.  xxL  27,) 
doubtless  from  a  temple  of  Ashto- 
reth ;  also  "  Ashteroth  Eamaim*'=CA« 
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moon  with  horns;  (Gen.  xiv.  5  ;)  and 
"Astoroth**  in  Deut.  i.  4.  Captain 
Newbold  fixes  the  site  of  Ashtaroth 
at  the  large  mound  7W  A$hterA,  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  plain,  six  miles 
north  of  Edrei,  and  tweoty-five  milea 
from  Boxra.  The  drcumierence  of 
the  Td  is  more  than  half  a  mile, 
and  its  height  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
feet.  Near  its  base  are  andent  foun- 
dations of  massive  stones,  hewn  and 
unhewn,  and  in  the  soil  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  numerous  fragments 
of  stoDe  and  pottery,  which  shew  that 
it  is  the  site  of  an  andent  town. 
(Josh.  ix.  10 ;  xii.  4 ;  ziiL  12  ;  1 
Chron.  vi.  71  ;  xi.  44.) 

ASHTORETH  =r  leader  of  the  stars, 
the  moon.  The  name  of  a  goddess 
much  worshipped  in  Syria  and  Pheni- 
cia ;  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10 ;  1  Kings  xi. 
83 ;)  and  by  the  Hebrews  as  early  as 
the  time  of  the  Judges  ;  (Judg.  ii.  13  ; 
X.  6 ;  1  Sam.  vii.  3,  4  ;)  also  by  Solo- 
mon himself;  (1  Kings  xi.  5 ;)  and  was 
finally  put  down  by  Josiah.  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  13.)  As  Ashtoreth  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  connection  vrith  the  sun- 
ffod  Baal,,  as  the  corresponding  female 
deity,  "  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth,*  the 
plural  of  "  Baal  and  Ashtoreth,"  evi- 
dently referring  to  their  images  or 
statues, — it  would  seem  that  the  moon, 
or  "queen  of  heaven,"  was  worshipped 
under  this  name.  This  view  receives 
confirmation  from  the  feet,  that  Baal 
and  Asherah  are  distinguished  frx>m 
the  following  words,  *'  all  the  host  of 
heaven."  (1  Kings  xxiii.  4,  5  ;  Jer. 
viii  2.)  Her  wonhip  was  celebrated 
by  burning  incense,  offering  cakes,  and 
.  ^^       pouring     libations. 

x=x     >V      (•'®^'  ▼ii.   18  ;  xliv. 
1 7.)  Ashtoreth  was 
called    Astarte    by 
the  Greeks,  and  Ith- 
jy        yVr^^  '«*•  l>y  the  Assyri- 

fj  /IJInliyn^     erally    represented 
^.[Ulllfiifr  T^n     as  a  female  hoimed^ 

indicative    of    the 
goddess      of     the 
moon.     The  wood- 
cut»  from  a  Babylonian  cylinder  in  the 
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iOth  plate  of  Bidi'0  Babykmmul  Pern- 
foK$f  Beeiiis  to  raprasent  this  odebrated 
idoL  The  Hebrew  word  Aahefmh,erro- 
motuAj  lenderad  "ffrove,"  after  the 
Septaagint  and  the  valgale,  properly 
ligaifiea  forhmt,  kcifpinem,  and  deaiff- 
nitai,  am  ima(fe  or  Matme  of  AthtortA, 
{Judg.  iii.  7;  Ti.  25,  26  ;  1  Kings xv. 
IS  ;  2  KiagB  ziii.  16  ;  xxL  8,  7;  zxiii 
7,  15;  8  CbroiL  zzziii.  3 ;  Mic  ▼.  18, 
4^  ne  four  hundred  priesta  or  prophets 
01  Jezebel  were  emi^oyed  in  the  worship 
of  thia  idoL  <1  Kings  xviii.  19.)  In 
oomection  with  the  w<»8hip  of  Ashto- 
reih  or  Aaherah,  there  was  muoh  of 
disaoliite  licentioasness  ;  and  the  publio 
pwtitotee  of  both  sexes  were  reguded 
as  oonaecnted  to  her.  In  later  times, 
among  the  Syro- Arabians,  Ashtoreth 
or  Aitete,  denoted  the  planet  Venus, 
aa  Baal  denoted  Jnpiter. — See  Baal. 

ASH-TRE£.--8ee  Pon. 

ASHUR  =  ModbMV,  hladk.  The 
fetherofTekoa.  (1  Chion.  it  24.) 

ASHT7RIT£S.~See  Asshubiu. 

ASHVATH  =f9rged,  vrwgM.  A 
desoendaot  of  Asher.  (1  Ghron.  vii.  88.) 

ASIA.  The  meaninff  of  this  name 
Boehart  attempts  to  derive  from  a 
Hebrew  or  Fhenician  word,  signifying 
the  middle.  Asia  waa  not  known  to 
the  ancientB  as  one  of  the  grand  di- 
risions  of  the  earth.  It  was  originally 
applied  to  a  imaU  district  of  Lydia, 
inefaidmg,  perhaps,  Ionia  and  i£olis. 
Hie  term  was  gradually  enlarged  in  its 
^^pHcation,  nntil  it  embrMed  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and  finally  de- 
noted a  large  portion  of  the  eastern 
dinaion  of  the  earth.  Asia  Minor, 
irtddi  is  that  portion  of  Asia  alluded 
to  in  the  new  Testament,  oompre- 
heoded  the  proyinoes  of  Phrrgia,  Gill- 
cia^  Pamphytia,  Garia,  Lycia,  Lydia, 
Myisa»  ^rthinia,  I^phlagonia,  Cappa- 
docia,  Gaiatui,  Lycaonia,  Pisidia.  On 
the  weatem  ooaat  were  more  anciently 
the  eonntries  of  ^Eolia,  Ionia,  and 
Dosia,  tile  names  of  which  were  re- 
tsiaed,  although  the  oountriea  were 
indoded  in  the  later  provinces  of  Hy- 
■a,  Lydia,  and  Oaria.  Many  Jews  were 
scattered  over  these  regions.  (Actsxix. 
26,  27 ;  xxi.  27 ;  zxiv.  18  ;  xxrii.  2.) 
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Boman  or  Proconsular  Asia  was  the 
region  of  Ionia,  of  which  Ephesus  was 
the  capital,  and  which  Straboalso  calla 
"Asia."  Cicero  mentions  Proconsular 
Ajria,  as  containing  the  provinces  of 
Phrygia,  Myaia,  Garia,  and  Lydia. 
(Acts  ii.  9  ;  vi.  9 ;  xvL  6  ;  xix.  10,  22; 
XX.  4,  16,  18  ;  1  Gor.  xvi.  19 ;  2  Cor. 
L  8 ;  2  Tim.  i.  16  ;  1  Pet.  i.*  1 ;  Rev. 
i.  4, 11.)  Asia  Minor  now  forms  part 
of  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  is  called  Ana- 
tolia. It  is  a  fruitful  and  delightful 
part  of  Asia ;  its  principal  town  and 
sea-port  is  Smyrna,  with  which  a  oon- 
siderable  traffic  is  carried  on  with 
western  Europe.  The  Atiaiixh  trans- 
Uited  '<  chief  of  Asia,*'  (Acts  xiii.  21,) 
was  a  title  given  to  the  magistrates 
in  Proconsular  Asia,  who  were  annu- 
ally appointed  to  preside  over  the 
worship,  and  games,  in  honour  of  the 
gods.  They  were  ten  in  number,  the 
principal  or  chief  always  resided  at 
Ephesus. 

ASIEL  =  crealtedof  Qod,  A  descen- 
dant of  Simeon.  (I  Ghron.  iv.  86.) 

ASKEL0K  =  fii»{7ra<«>fi.  A  mari- 
time dty  of  the  Philistines,  between 
Ashdod  and  Gasa.  After  the  death  of 
Joshua,  the  tribe  of  Judah  took  Aske- 
lon  ;  but  it  subsequently  became  one 
of  the  five  states  of  the  Philistines. 
(Judg.  i.  18 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  17.)  After 
being  sevenl  times  dismantled  in  the 
Crusades,  its  fortifications  were  de- 
stroyed by  Sultan  Dibars,  a.d.  1270  ; 
and  its  port  filled  up  with  stones.  It 
is  also  odled  "  Ashkelon."  (Judg.  xiv. 
19  ;  2  Sam.  i.  20 ;  Jer.  xxv.  20  ;  Amos 
i.  8.)  The  ruins  of  this  ancient  city 
now  called  Adevian,  form  a  mournful 
scene  of  utter  desolation.  (Jer.  xlvii. 
6  ;  Zeph.  ii.  4  ;  Zech.  ix.  6.) 

ASNAH=store-Aoiise,  or  Ihom^buah, 
One  whose  posterity  returned  from  the 
exile.  (Ezr.iL  50.) 

ASNAPPEB  =  2e«2er  0/ on  ormy. 
A  satrap  under  Esar-haddon,  who 
brought  colonies  out  of  several  Assy- 
rian provinces  to  Samaria.  (Ear.  iv. 
2,  10.5 

ASP.— See  Serpikt. 

ASPATHA= ahorse, or 6tt2Zodk.  A 
I  son  of  Haman.  (Est.  ix.  7.) 
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ASBJlBJj  =  v(mofOod.  Adewen- 
dftot  of  BlAnaBBeh,  and  head  of  the 
"  Aflrielites."  (Num.  xxvi.  31  ;  Josh. 
zWi.  2.)  He  is  called  *'Ashriel/'  in 
1  Chron.  vii.  14. 

ASS.  The  oriental  asKS  are  fiu* 
more  stately,  active,  and  lively,  than 
those  of  northern  conntries.  They  were 
highly  prized,  and  preferred  for  riding, 
especially  the  she  asses,  on  aocoont  of 
their  sure  footedness.  The  following 
Hebrew  words  are  translated  "  ass  :" 
4 1.  Hbamor  =  am  am,  so  called  from  its 
reddish  colour.  This  term  denotes  the 
ordinary  kind  employed  in  labour, 
carriage,  and  domestic  services.  (Gen. 
xlix.  14  ;  Ex.  ziii.  18.)  The  ass  was 
not  to  be  yoked  with  the  ox,  on  the 
ground  of  inequality  of  strength.  (Deut. 
xxiL  10  ;  Isa.  L  3.)  Nothing  could  be 
more  disgraceful  than  for  a  human 
body  to  receive  the  burial  of  an  ass, — 
to  be  thrown  into  the  open  field.  (Jer. 
xxii.  19  ;  xxxvL  30  ;  2  Kings  vi.  25.) 

2.  Athon  =:  a  Ae-am,  both  domestic 
and  wild,  so  called  from  its  slow  gait. 
It  was  particularly  valuable  for  the 
saddle,  and  also  for  her  milk,  which 
was  extensively  used  for  food,  and 
medicinal  purposes.  (Gen.  xiL  16 ; 
xxzii.  15  ;  Num.  xxii.  28  ;  1  Sam.  ix. 

3,  20 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii.  80 ;  Job  xlii. 
12.)  3.  AthonothTsehhoroth  =  ipAt/e 
the-atae$,  those  of  a  light  reddish 
brown  colour  with  white  spots.  Ele- 
phants,  camels,  asses,  and  mules,  ap- 
proaching to  white,  have  always  been 
nighly  prised  among  oriental  nations. 
(Judg.  v.  10.)  4.  Ayir=  a  young  au, 
ass's  coU,  foai^  either  wild  or  domestic. 
This  name  is  sometimes  used  of  a  full 
grown  Off,  aa  used  for  bearing  burdens, 
(Isa.  XXX.  6,)  for  ploughing,  (Gen. 
xxxii.  15 ;  Isa.  xxx.  24,)  and  for  riding. 
(Judg.  X.  4  ;  xii.  14  ;  Jer.  iz.  9  ;  Matt, 
xxi.  5  ;  John  xii  15.)  5.  Para=:i9iM 
cut,  onagtr,  so  called  fttmi  its  fleetness. 
These  handsome  animals  were  ancient- 
ly found  in  Palestine,  Syria,  Arabia 
DesertSy  Mesopotamia,  Phrygia,  and 
Lycaonin  ;  but  they  rarely  occur  in 
thoK  regions  at  the  present  time,  and 
seem  to  be  almost  entirely  confined  to 
Tartary,   some  parts  of  Persia,   and 
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India,  and  Africa.  They  assemble  in 
troops  under  the  conduct  of  a  leader 
or  sentinel,  and  are  extremely  shy  and 
vigilant.  The  one  brought  to  this 
oountiy  from  Astraohan,  is  described  as 
having  a  deer  like  appearance,  standing 
high  on  the  legs,  very  active,  of  a  ni- 
veiy  colour,  with  a  dark  brown  streak 
along  the  back.  (Gen.  xvi.  12  ;  Job  vi. 
5  ;  xL  12 ;  xxiv.  5  ;  xxxix.  5 — 8  ;  P*. 
civ.  1 1  ;  Isa.  xxxiL  14  ;  Jer.  ii.  24  ; 
Hoa.  viiL  9.)  6.  Arod  =  <o/0e,  to  he 
wild,  mUamed,  another  kind  of  wild 
ass,  perhaps  the  sebra.  (Job.  xxxix. 
5  ;  Dan.  v.  21.) 

ASSHUR  =  a  9ttp.  The  second  son 
of  Shem,  who  gave  name  to  Assyria. 
(Gen.  X.  22.).~See  ASSTBIA. 

ASSHUBIM  =  sfqx.  An  Arabian 
tribe,  perhaps  the  same  called  *'Ashur- 
ites,"  m  2  Sam.  ii.  9,  to  be  sought  i& 
the  vicinity  of  Gilead.  (Gen.  xxv.  8.) 
In  Esek.  xxviL  6,  instead  of  the  word 
'*  Ashurites,"  it  ought  to  read  "box- 
wood." 

ASSIB=<me  hoimd,  aeapHve,  pri- 
soner. 1.  A  son  of  Jeooniah,  king  of 
Judah.  (1  Chron.  ilL  17.)  Others  sup- 
pose that  ''Assir  "  is  not  here  a  proper 
name,  but  is  to  be  considered  as  aa 
epithet  of  Jeooniah  Him«ftlfj  who  was 
about  thirty-six  years  a  captim  in 
Babylon.  Hence  they  translate  the 
passage : — "  And  the  sons  of  Jeooniah,. 
the  prisoner,  are  Shesltiel  his  son/'  etc. 
2.  A  son  of  Korah.  (Ex.  vi.  24  ;  1 
Chron.  vi.  22.)  3.  A  Levite.  (1  Chron. 
vi.  23,  37.) 

ASSOS=fi«ar,  dose  to.  A  mari- 
time city  of  Mysia,  opposite  Lenbos,. 
and  about  twenty  miles  south  from 
Troaa  It  is  now  a  miserable  village 
called  Beiram.  (Acts  xx.  13,  14.) 

ASSXJR.— SeeABSHUB. 

ASSURANCE.  A  firm  persuasion 
of  our  being  in  a  state  of  salvation. 
The  *'  full  oiSitrana  of  £uth,''  relates 
to  present  pardon  ;  **  the  full  asmrance 
of  hope,"  to  fiiture  glory.  (Heb.  x.  22 ; 
vi.  11.)  This  assurance  of  faith  and 
hope  is  not  an  opinion,  not  a  bare  con- 
struction of  Scripture,  but  is  given 
immediately  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  must  be   understood  oa 


■iD  an^ying  the  abnlDta 
mntinmng  in  the  aune  degrea  of  graoa 
from  wiiidi  tht>  fall  kmnmii  "  '  ~ 
Tired.  Jnstifymg  bJUi  dtwa 
BM  in  tlia  Mnnnoe  that  I 
b^Tvn,  through  Qiriit,  inaannich  as 
WB  miBt  baHere  before  we  on  be  jn*- 
ti6«l:  nererthelsM,  this  anonnm, 
fike  regenemtioD  luid  adoption,  is  in- 
Bpanblj  otKiDected  vith  jtutiScation. 
Ine  tenn  aaoraitoe  Beemg  to  impl;> 
Iboogfa  not  neceMahly,  the  atMenoe  of 
■II  doubt;  howarcr,  itdoei  Doteichids 
teamvaiii  doubt,  oor  ihat  ont  all  those 
lover  degree*  of  peranarion  whiob  laaj 
eiHt  ID  the  aipeneoM  rf  Christiaas. 
Dor  biitfa  may  not  at  all  tiniM  be 
eqnll;  rtroDg-,  and  the  taetiraonjr  oF 
the  Spirit  maj  have  it*  degreea  of 
doanim.  Nererthelea.  "  the  full 
—nnnoe  of  fitith*  ii  to  be  preeeed 
■poo  eTsiy  Chri»tiMi,  The  plusae  in 
Col  iL  2,  rebie  to  the  fnll  knowledge 
of  divioe  things,  foandad  on  tbs  decki- 
alioa  of  tbe  Sariptoraa.  (Int.  uiii. 
17;  IJohniu.  IB.)— See 


ASSY  RI A  =  r^tint  ^f  Amkm:  A 
(debnted  ooontiy  and  empire,  which 
dni*cd  itfl  name  from  Anabnr,  the 
■raood  ann  of  Shem,  or  from  a  tribe 


dedgnated  after  hiia,  who  settled  in 
thia  region.  (Gen.  i.  23.)  Tbe  He- 
brewa  deaignated  both  the  people  and 
the  ooantry  bj  the  term  "  Aaahnr  ;" 
(Nam.  liiv.  22,  U  ;  Eiek.  avil  23  ; 
xuiL  22;  Hob.  xiv.  S ;)  sometimeB 
written  "A«ur."  (Err.  iv.  2  ;  Pb.  rtii. 
36.)  Anhnr  appeare  to  have  retired 
fhim  the  plain  of  Shinar  beft)re  the  all- 
powerfdl  progran  of  Niirirod's  arms, 
to  aeek  a  oDuntrr  for  bimaelf  on  the 
apward  course  of  tbe  "Hiddekal"^ 
Tigris,  where  he  fixed  himself  on  the 
aite  of  Nineveh,  which  ha  founded, 
together  with  the  neighbourin{{  citieii, 
wluiA  subsequently  became  the  seat  of 
the  ancient  Asspion  empire.  (Gen.  x. 
13.)  Hence  "the  Innd  of  Niuirod" 
■eema  to  be  distinguished  from  "As- 
^ri«."  (Mio.  V.  8.)  The  foocders  of  the 
aocient  natioos  vera  generally  deified. 
Aaahur  was  placed  by  hia  desoendanta 
at  the  head  of  the  Aasyrian  Pantheon, 
with  the  title,  "  King  af  the  cirole  of 
the  great  gods."  The  annexed  figure 
which  we  have  rentured  to  call  the 
proto-patriarch  of  the  Assyrian  natiou, 
is  often  found  on  the  slabs  eihomed  at 
Nimrud.  In  his  led  bond  he  oairiea  a 
amall  square  basket,  hia  right  baud  ie 
elarated,  holding  a  fir  or  oedar  cone, 
perhaps  the  aymbol  of  the  Assyrian 
nation.  (Ezek.  uii.  1—17,)  The 
eagle-beaded  deity,  called  "  Nisroch." 
wUch  ia  also  frequently  found  in  t' 
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ividentl;  a 


headed  deity  repraaanled  the  courage 
and  power  of  Amoa=:Ham.  How 
long  Aaahur  lived,  or  how  &rhe  estab- 
liahed  hii  power,  the  sacred  records  do 
not  my.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  for 
ttuaij  centuries  the  empire  of  tbe 
plains  watered  by  the  Enphrktea  and 
the'Dgris,  was  divided  between  the  &«- 
ayrians  of  Nineveh,  and  the  inhaUtanu 
of  BabyltHi,  and  that  each  city  woe  iu 
its  torn  dominaat  or  subject  according 
to  the  valour  or  weakness  of  its  princes. 
The  name  "  Anyria"  is  evidently  em- 

eoyed  in  three  diSerent  aignificationa 
'  the  sacred  writeia.     1.  Ancient  As-^ 
ayria  lay  eaat  of  tbe  llgri^  between 
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Anneiua,  Suaianay  and  Media;  the 
region  which  mostly  comprises  the 
modem  Kurdistan  and  the  paahalik  of 
Mosul  (Gen.  ii.  U  ;  x.  11,  22.)  2. 
Generally  *'  Assyria"  means  the  king- 
dam  or  empire  of  Assyria,  which  some- 
times  comprehended  Mesopotamia  and 
Babylonia ;  (Isa.  x.  12 ;  xzzix.  1 ;) 
and  extended  to  the  Euphrates,  which 
river  is  put  as  the  emblem  of  the  As- 
syrian empire.  (Isa.  vii.  20;  viiL  7.) 
3.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  the  name  ''Assyria"  continued 
to  be  sometimes  applied  to  those  coun- 
tries over  which  that  empire  had  form- 
erly extended,  and  to  tiie  new  king- 
doms which  had  then  taken  its  place, — 
so  BabyUmia ;  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29  ;  Jer. 
ii.  18  ;  Isa.  viii.  7,  8  ;  Lam.  v.  6  ;)  and 
to  Pertkt,  (Ex.  vi  22,)  where  I>ftrius 
is  alsocaUed  "king of  Afleyria."  There 
also  seems  to  be  snffident  grounds 
for  the  conjecture  that  there  were 
several  distinct  Aa^rrian  dynasties. 
From  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  ex- 
humed from  the  various  Assyrian 
ruins,  the  names  of  more  than  thirty 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings  have 
been  recovered;  the  first  of  which 
probably  reigned  in  the  earliest  dynas- 
ty, and  the  last  at  the  time  of  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom.  Many  of 
the  names  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  known 
in  history.  The  first  dynasty  is  sup- 
posed to  have  commenced  with  Ninus, 
probably  a  son  of  Asshur«  about  B.O. 
2182.  AmrapheU  king  of  Shinar,  and 
Arioch,  king  of  Ell- Asar,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  satraps  or  viceroys,  dur- 
ing one  of  the  eariy  dynasties.  (Gen. 
xiv.  1.)  From  the  time  of  Moses, 
when  Assyria  was  rising  into  a  formid- 
able state,  (Num.  xxiv.  21,  22,)  we 
have  no  fbrther  notice  of  the  Assyrians 
until  the  time  of  Jonah,  and  Jeroboam 
II.,  king  of  Israel,  about  B.a  823.  (2 
Kings  xiv.  25 ;  Jon.  L  12.)  Then  comes 
what  is  usually  called  the  SeripiHral 
dynasty,  which  began  with  PmI,  and 
terminated  with  Sancus,  or  the  king, 
under  whatever  name  he  was  known, 
in  whose  reign  Nineveh  was  finally  de- 
stroyed. Nevertheless,  from  the  names 
^f  "  Jehu,**  king  of  Israel,  and  '*  Has- 
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ael,"  king  of  Syria,  being  found  in  the 
cuneiibim  inscriptions,  on  the  blandL 
obelisk  now  in  the  British  Museum,  it 
seems  that  the  Hebrews,  as  also  other 
nations  naghbouiingand  more  remote, 
were  tributary  to  the  Assyrian  kings 
as  early  as  B.O.  880,  or  probably  several 
years  earlier.  (1  Slings  xix.  If,  16  ;  2 
Kings  ix.  2,  8.)  Indeed,  some  of  the 
subsequent  expeditions  of  the  AssyriaoB 
against  the  Hebrews,  are  stated  to 
have  been  undertaken,  on  the  ground 
that  the  annual  tribute  had  not  been 
duly  pud.  (2  Slings  xvi.  7 ;  xviL  4.) 
The  kings  of  the  but  dynasty  were 
Pul,  about  B.C.  770  ;  TigUth  Fileser, 
B.O.  740  ;  Shahnaneser,  b.c.  730  ;  Sar- 
gon,  B.a  718,  in  whose  reifu  Egypt 
seems  to  have  been  invaded  by  the 
Assyrians ;  Sennacherib,  B.C.  714.  Eaar- 
haddon  then  aaoended  the  Assyrian 
throne,  and  was  succeeded  b^  three  or 
four  kings,  of  whom  little  is  known. 
Of  sever^  of  these  kings  ample  monu- 
ments still  remain,  ^e  empire  was 
finally  overthrown,  and  Nineveh  de- 
stroyed, by  the  combined  armies  of 
Media  and  Chaldea,  about  B.O.  606. 
Babylon  then  became  the  seat  of  the 
imperial  power. — See  NiHxyXH. 

ASTAROTH.— See  Abhtasoth. 

ASTBOLOGEBS.  A  class  of  men 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Chal- 
deans, and  nei^bouring  nations,  who, 
by  casting  nativities  from  the  place  of 
the  stars  at  one*s  birth,  and  by  various 
arts  of  computing  and  divining,  pre- 
tended to  foretel  Uie  fortunes  and  des- 
tinies of  individuals.  Astrology  was  in- 
terdicted to  the  Hebrews,  ^e  "wise 
men"  mentioned  in  Matt.  ii.  1,  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  astrologers.  (Lev. 
XX.  27 ;  0eut.  xviii  10  ;  La.  xlvii.  9  ; 
Jer.  xxvii.  9  ;  L  35 ;  Dan.  L  20 ;  ii.  2, 
13,  48.)  In  the  study  of  astrology,  the 
present  race  of  orientals  do  not  yield 
to  their  ancestors,  there  being  scarcely 
any  contingency  or  droumstance  of 
life  concerning  which  astrologers,  or 
astrological  tables  are  not  consulted. 
The  Hebrews  appear  to  have  had  some 
acquaintance  with  astronomy  ;  as  the 
interests  of  agriouHure  and  navigation, 
and  the  regulation  of  the  fosti^4s  re- 
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qoirwl  Kmie  knowledge  of  that  wnenoe. 
of  the  oonsteUatioiifl  are  men- 
bj  name.  (2  Sangi  zziiL  5 ; 
Im.  ziu.  10  ;  Amos  ▼.  8 ;  Job  ix.  9  ; 
zzxTiii.  31 ,  82.) 

ASUTPlil^zeolkeHoM,  Jtom,  or 
Jterv-Aoiiwt.  The  itore-hoaBes  in  Jeni- 
aalem.  (1  Chnm.  zxvL  16,  17.) 

ASYNGRITOS=tMeon^Mimftfe.  A 
Chrittian  mentioned  by  PlaoL  (Rom. 
z^i.  14.) 

ATAD  =  hmditKom.  A  place  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  Jordan,  afterwardB 
called  "AbeMiimim."  (Gen.  1.  10, 
II.) 

ATARAH  =  a  ermm.  One  of  the 
wives  of  Jerahmeel.  (1  Chron.  ii.  26.) 

ATARrrEa--See  Ataroth. 

ATAROTH  =:erowMa  1.  A  city  in 
l^hraim  ;  (Josh.  xvi.  2,  7 ;)  called  also 
"Ataroth.addar,''and  '*  Ataroth-adar** 
^lerowms  of  Addar.  (Joah.  xvi.  5; 
xrnL  1$.)  It  is  now  a  large  viUage 
oQed  Aimra.  2.  A  city  in  Gad.  (Num. 
S»  34.)  3.  A  city  in  Judah, 
in  the  margin,  AUmte$,  or 
(1  Chron.  ii.  54.) 

ATBB = skui  vp,  bfnmd,  dumb,  1. 
One  wftMMe  posterity  retonied  from  the 
exile.  rExr.  ii  16 ;  Neh.  vii.  21.)  2. 
One  of  the  temple  porters.  (Ezr.  ii. 
42  ;  Neh.  Tii.  45.) 

ATHACB=lodginffil>laee,  A  phu)e 
in  Jodah.  (1  Sam.  xxx.  80.) 

ATHAIAH.— See  Asaiah. 

ATHALIAH  =  i0Aom  MiwA  af- 
UeU,  1.  The  daughter  of  Ahab,  by  his 
wife  Jexebel,  and  infe  of  Joram,  or  Jeho- 
ram .  hingof  Jndah.  After  Jehu  had  slain 
Ahaaiah  her  son,  she  took  possession 
of  the  vacant  throne,  and  murdered  all 
the  males  of  the  royal  &mily,  with  the 
exoeption  of  Joash,  the  youngest  son 
of  AHth****j  who  was  rescued  by  Jeho- 
aheba,  »  sister  of  Ahaziah ;  and  was 
privately  brought  up  by  a  nurse  in  an 
apartonent  of  the  temple.  The  idola- 
trous Athaliah  had  reigned  more  than 
to  B.O.  875 ;  when,  by  the 
of  the  high-priest,  Je- 
boiada,  Uie  yoang  prince  was  publicly 
ancinted  king.  Attracted  by  the  crowd 
of  people,  who  had  assembled  to  wit- 
the  ceremony,  and  unsuspicious  of 
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the  cause,  Athaliah  hastened  to  the 
temple.  When  she  saw  the  young 
king  on  the  throne,  and  heaid  the 
shouts  of  the  people,  and  found  that 
her  usurpation  was  likely  to  terminate, 
she  rent  her  clothes  and  cried  out, 
"Treason,  Treason!'*  She  was  removed 
from  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  and 
put  to  death.  (2  Kings  xi.  1—20 ; 
2  Chron.  xxii.  9—12  ;  xxiiL  1—21.)  2. 
A  descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron. 
viii.  26.)  8.  A  man  whose  son  returned 
from  the  exile.  (Ezr.  viii.  7.) 

ATHABIM  =i)2a<»t,  rtgvom.  A 
place  in  the  south  of  Palestine.  (Num. 
xxi.  1.)  This  passage  is  rendered  "  by 
the  way  of  the  spies,"  correctly  it 
should  be  "  by  the  way  of  Atharim.* 

ATHENS=iftMrpaafy.  The  capi- 
tal of  Attica^  and  the  chief  city  of  an- 
cient Greece.  It  is  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  Attica^  about  five  miles 
from  the  Gulf  of  iSlgina,  and  is  built  on 
the  west  side  of  an  abrupt  and  rocky 
eminence  rising  out  of  an  extensive 
plain.  The  city  probably  received  its 
name  frtxm  the  goddess  Minerva,  who 
was  called  Athene  by  the  Greeks,  and 
was  considered  the  tutelary  gfoddess. 
The  Athenians  are  celebrated  in  the 
hbtory  of  Greece  for  their  warlike 
valour,  and  also  for  their  general  in- 
telligence and  the  cultivation  of  all  the 
arts  of  peace.  Their  city  was  the  seat 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  possessed  many 
magnificent  buildings.  It  was  the  re- 
sort of  philosophers,  and  the  birth- 
place of  an  unusual  number  of  illustri- 
ous men  ;  and  the  schools,  professors, 
and  philosophers  were  very  &mouB. 
When  Paul  visited  it,  about  a.d.  52,  be 
found  it  plunged  in  idolatry,  occupied  in 
enquiring  and  reporting  news,  curious 
to  know  everythiofir,  and  divided  in  opi* 
nion  concerning  religion  and  happiness. 
(Acts  xvii.  15 — 84;  xviii.  1;  1  Thess. 
ilL  1.)  Modem  Athens  is  now  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and 
contains  more  than  17,000  inhabitants. 
A  university  has  been  founded  in 
Athens,  and  the  people  appear  to  have 
an  ardent  demre  for  instruction  and  for 
ft^e  institutions.  The  pk^n  of  the  city 
has  recently  been  so  arranged,  that 
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many  of  the  principal  remauu  of  anti* 
quity  will  be  brought  into  view  in  one 
long  street,  which  is  to  pass  throngfa 
the  centre,  and  finish  at  the  ancient 
entranoe.~-See  Abiopaous. 

ATHLAI  =r  vUjlmet.    One  of  the 
sons  of  BebaL  (Ezr.  x.  28.) 

ATONEBiENT.  This  word,  as  now 
used  by  Ud,  commonly  designates  ike 
ranioiA,  Mocrifiee,  or  Me  expuUitm,  of- 
fered by  the  death  of  Jesos  Christ,  by 
means  of  which  reconciliation  is  efibctM 
between  Grod  and  roan.  How  mercy 
may  be  extended  to  oflending  creatares, 
the  subjects  of  the  divine  government, 
without  encouraging  sin,  or  lowering 
the  righteous  and  holy  character  of 
God,  uid  the  authority  of  His  govern- 
ment, in  the  maintenance  of  which 
every  intelligent  being  is  mterested, 
must  be  cons^ered  as  a  problem  of  very 
diflScult  solution.  The  gospel  alone  af- 
fords a  satisfkotory  answer,  by  showing 
how  Gk)d  may  be  *' just,"  and  yet  the 
"justifier"  of  the  ungodly — ^bv  declar- 
ing "  the  righteousness  of  God, "  at  the 
same  time  that  it  proclaimB  His  meroy. 
It  shows  that  our  adorable  Redeemer 
mast  be  frail  and  mortal,  or  He  cannot 
die  a  sacrifice ;  that  He  must  possess 
ine&ble  dignity,  or  He  cannot  merit  as 
a  substitute.  The  voluntary  jufferinffs 
of  the  Son  of  Grod  "for  us,  that  is,  m 
our  room  and  stead,  not  only  magnify 
the  justice  of  Grod,  display  His  hatred 
to  sin,  proclaim  the  exceeding  siufbl- 
UG88  of  transgression;  but  warn  the 
persevering  offender  of  the  terriblenesi^ 
as  well  as  Uie  certainty,  of  his  punish- 
ment, and  open  the  gates  of  suvation 
to  every  beuever.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
same  divine  plan,  also,  to  engage  the 
influence  of  tJie  Holy  Spirit,  to  awaken 
penitenoe  in  man,  and  to  lead  the  wan- 
derer back  to  Himself;  to  renew  our 
fidlen  nature  in  righteousness,  at  the 
moment  we  are  justified  through  £uth, 
and  to  place  us  in  circumstances  in 
which  we  may  heno«forth  "walk  in 
newness  of  life."  All  the  ends  of  go- 
vernment are  here  answered — ^no  license 
is  given  to  offintce — the  moral  law  is 
^ — Rfday  of  judgment  is  still 
fixture  and  eternal  puniah- 
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ments  still  display  their  awful  eatfetionB 
— a  new  and  nngnlar  display  of  the  awful 
pority  of  the  divine  character  is  afforded 
— yet  pardon  is  offered  to  all  who  seek 
it ;  and  the  whole  world  may  be  saved. 
However,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
the  wond  **  atonement "    oocors  but 
once  in  the  new  Testament ;    (Bom. 
V.   11 ;)  and  then  as  tfae  translation 
of  the  Greek  word,   haltiaUage^   usu- 
ally rendered    "reconciliation,"    «.«. 
restoration  to  thedivine  fikvour.  (Bom. 
V.  10 ;  xi.  15 ;  2  Cor.  v.  18—20.)  Tfae 
priinitive  meaning  of  the  word  <i<oite> 
mmt  was  to  set  o^oim  those  who  had 
been  at  variance ;  and,  in  conform- 
ity with  its  formation,  it  was  pro- 
nounced at'Oite-mtnt,   Hence,  the  term 
properly  designates,  not  the  mum  by 
which  reconciliation  is   eflbcted,  but 
the  reconciliation  itsel£   It  would  thus 
seem  that  the  dtath  of  Christ  and  the 
a<<NMm0ii<of  Christ  are  often  eironeously 
employed  as  synonymous  terms ;  where- 
as, in  the  Scriptures,  the  one  is  repre- 
sented as  the  material  of  which  the 
other  is  made.    So  the  Hebrew  word 
haphoT,  rendered   "to  atone,'*  in  its 
primary  meaning  sigmfies  to  oover  9m, 
to  hide,  to  aiane  by  some  expiatory  act, 
by  presenting  the  blood  of  the  victim. 
(Lev.  xviL  11.)    The  dying  victim  is 
nowhere  represented  as  making  atone- 
ment, but  it  is  made  by  the  priest,  with 
the  blood,  after  the  victim  is  dead.  The 
sacrifice  was  slain  in  one  place,  the 
atonement  by  sprinkling  the  blood  w»s 
made  in  another  pboe.    lliat  Christ 
died  for  the  whole  human  race,  the 
Scriptures  furnish  proofr  in  abundance. 
(John  iU.  16,  17 ;  iv.  14  ;  vL  83,  51 
xiL  47  ;  1  John  ii.  2  ;  2  Cior.  v.  14, 15 
Bom.  iii.  22,  28  ;  v.  15  ;  1  Tim.  u  6 
2Peiii.l.)   But  that  in  his  saorificial 
death  he  has  made  atonement  for  the 
whole  human  race,  is  nowhere  asserted. 
If  Christ  by  his  death  on  the  cross  has 
made  atonement  for  the  worid,  it  then 
follows  that  the  world  is  at  one  with 
Him,  and  that  sinners  are  reconciled 
even  in  a  state  of  impenitence ;  othcor- 
wise  atonement  is  made  for  the  world, 
and  yet  sinners  are  not  forgiven.  Christ 
died  for  all  anners,  but  atonet  for  none 
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utO  they  are  truly  penitent  and  believe 
ooHim.  Jeflu^onr  adorable  Eedeexner 
ud  SaTioor,  by  His  deaths  has  become 
'*  the  propi^tion  lor  onr  aina^  and  not 
fer  oun  only,  bat  also  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world."  (1  John  u.  1, 2.)  He 
araee  from  the  dead,  assomed  the  office 
of  a  it>yal  High  Priest,  aaoended  into 
heaven  with  ma  own  blood,  which  He 
had  died  in  saeriftoe,  sat  down  on  the 
throne  of  intercession,  where  He  erer 
fiveth  to  atone  for  penitent  sinners  as 
efteo  as  they  apply  to  Ood  throogh 
Him  fin*  pardon.  And  as  soon  as  oar 
graat  High  Prieat  atones  for  a  sinner, 
his  sin  is  coMred,  and  he  is  forgiven. 
The  appropriate  smd  distinguished  offi- 
cial work  of  the  Hebrew  high  priest 
was  to  make  atonement  by  presenting 
the  UcK>d  of  the  victim  in  the  holy 
phee.  And  why  is  this  B3rmbol  applied 
to  Chriat  with  so  much  particolarityp 
anleas  He  exercises  the  office  of  a  high 
priest,  within  the  vail,  in  the  holiest  of 
ally  by  making  atonement  ?  He  ever 
liveth  to  make  interoeasion  for  us.  His 
blood  is  called  "the  blood  of  sprink- 
ling, **  and  His  intercession  before  the 
thxnoo  in  heaven  gives  as  it  were  a 
vnce  to  the  Mood — the  blood  of  Jesus 
"  Bpeaketh,"  and  the  sinner  is  foigiven. 
—See  FaoFmAiioir. 

ATONEMENT,  DAT  OF.  Theprin- 
eipal  Hebrew  festival  was  permanently 
institated  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month  Tisri,  answering  to  the 
tenth  day  of  the  moon  in  our  October, 
as  a  day  of  atonement  for  sins  in  gene- 
laL  It  eommenced  at  sunset  of  the 
pRvfoos  day,  and  lasted  twenty-four 
hours ;  that  is|,  from  sunset  to  sunset. 
Tbe  moat  remarkable  ceremony  of  the 
day  was  the  entrance  of  the  high  priest 
into  the  sanotoavy  to  sprinkle  the  blood 
aad  make  atonement.  The  Hebrew 
word  2»!pAa^,  rendered  "atonement," 
not  only  signifiew  a  raMom»  price  ofex- 
pialiom,  bat  primarily  to  eo/vor,  to  draw 
9ter,  honoe  rooamBSUaltum  or  aUmemtnU 
•adforgioomou,  through  the  sprinkling 
of  the  Uood  in  the  holy  pkce.  The 
stooMBent  aervice  is  minutely  described 
id  Lev.  xvi.  1 — 84.  Fromaconsidera- 
tba  of  ike  various  rites  which  the  high 
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priest  had  to  perform,  it  is  not  impro^ 
bable  tiiat  he  entered  the  inner  sanctuary 
more  than  once  on  that  day.  (Lev.  xti. 
2  ;  xii.  14, 15 ;  Heb.  ix.  7.)  When  the 
high  priest  had  washed  himself  in  wa- 
ter, put  on  his  white  linen  hose  and 
coat,  adjusted  his  girdle,  and  placed  the 
sacerdotal  mitre  on  his  head«  he  con- 
ducted to  the  altar  a  bollock,  destined 
to  be  slain  for  the  sins  of  himself  and 
his  &mily ;  also  two  goats  for  the  sins  of 
the  people,  one  of  which  was  selected 
by  lot  to  be  saorified  to  Jehovah  ;  and 
the  other,  after  the  people  had  con- 
fiossed  their  sins,  for  what  ia  called  the 
"  scape-goat."  The  service  consisted 
in  three  thing»*^killins  the  victim — 
presenting  the  blood  before  Jehovah  in 
the  most  holy  place — and  burning  the 
fot  upon  the  altar.  In  the  stricter  and 
more  accurate  sense,  the  cUotUng  <ict 
consisted  in  presenting  tho  blood  of  the 
victim  within  the  vail  before  Jehovah  : 
for  it  is  said  expressly,  "  It  is  the  blood 
that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the 
souL"  (Lev.  xviL  11.)  The  slaying  the 
victim  was  precedent,  as  tbe  burning 
of  the  sacrifice  was  subsequent,  to  the 
making  atonement,  and  therefore  were 
not  p^urts  of  the  atoning  act.  (Lev.  xvi. 
11,  27.)  The  reason  assigned  for  giv- 
ing such  importance  to  tUs  part  of  the 
high  priest's  service  was,  "  that  the  Ufe 
of  the  flesh  ia  in  the  blood,"  and  tbe 
presentation  of  that  was  as  if  the  entire 
sacrifice  in  all  its  dying  agonies  were 
presented.  Hence  we  learn,  that  the 
atonement  did  not  consist  in  the  death 
of  the  victim,  but  in  the  act  of  the 
high  priest  tprinkling  or  pretenting  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifice,  before  Jehovah, 
in  the  place  appointed.  No  atonement 
could  be  made  for  a  transgressor  until 
he  had  confessed  his  sins.  No  atone- 
ment was  ineffectual,  it  always  pro- 
cured pardon  or  cleansing.  To  this  the 
divine  veracity  stood  pledged, — **  It 
shall  be  forgiven  him.**  (Lev.  iv.  20, 
26.)  The  atoning  act  of  the  high  priest 
was  typical  of  the  work  of  Christ,  onr 
royal  High  Priest,  who,  with  His  own 
blood  sh^  in  death,  hath  entered  into 
the  holy  place  on  high,  to  appear  in  the 
presenceof  Qodfor  us.  (Heb.  ix.  11, 12.) 


ATB 


AZA 


ATROTH=ero«pfM.  AdtyinGad; 
(Num.  xxxU.  35 ;)  properly  "  Atroth- 
Shophan"  =  crowns  hidtUn, 

AW AJ  :=:  opporhme,  1.  A  gmod- 
■on  of  Sheaban.  (1  Chron.  ii.  85,  36.) 
2.  A  Gadite  who  went  orer  to  David 
at  Ziglaff.  (1  Chron.  xu.  11.)  3.  A  son 
of  Rehoboam.  (2  Chron.  zL  20.) 

ATTALI A  ==  tncreonn^.  A  mari- 
time city,  beautifally  ntnated  roond  a 
■mall  haxbour,  in  the  Golf  of  Pamphy- 
lia.  It  is  stiU  a  dty  of  importance, 
4aUed  Satala,  (Acts  ziv.  25.) 

AUGUSTUS  =  at^MfC,  venerable. 
Cains  Ootavianns,  the  nephew  and  suo- 
eessor  of  Julius  Cmsar,  first  assumed 
the  title  Auguttui.  He  was  the  first 
peaoefully  acknowledged  emperor  of 
bome.  CiBsar  Augustus  died  AJ>.  14, 
aged  nearly  76,  i^r  a  reign  of  66 
years.  Christ  was  bom  in  Uie  forty- 
second  year  of  his  reign.  (Luke  ii.  1.) 

AYA  =  overtmming,  ruin.  A  city 
under  the  Assyrian  dominion,  whence 
oolonists  were  brought  to  Samaria.  The 
inhabitants  were  oilled  "Avites."  (2 
Kings  xviL  24,  31 ;  xviii.  34,  maigin.) 
It  js  called  "  Ivah,"  in  2  Kings  xviii. 
34  ;  xix.  13 ;  Isa.  xxxviL  18. 

AYES  z^nothingneu,  vtmiijf,  idolt. 
1.  A  plain  or  valley  situated  between 
Lebanon  and  AjQti<Lebanon,  in  which 
is  situated  Baalbec  =  city  of  Baal,  or 
cf  the  eun;  with  its  celebrated  temple. 
(Am.  L  5.)    2. — See  On. 

AYENGEB  of  Blood.  A  very 
early  custom  of  the  Hebrews  and  of 
other  ancient  nations,  was  that  of 
Uood-revenge ;  by  which,  in  all  cases 
of  homicide,  the  nearest  relative — the 
goel  =  a/venger — of  the  person  slain, 
was  bound  to  kill  the  slayer,  or  be  him- 
self  regarded  infamoui;  for  no  commu- 
tation whatever  was  admissible.  This 
custom,  which  originated  before  the  es- 
tablishment of  le^  tribunals  of  justice, 
was  so  deeply  seated  among  the  He- 
brews, that  even  Moses  did  not  see  fit 
to  prohibit  it  directly ;  but  choose  ra- 
ther to  evade  and  counteract  the  evil 
by  the  institution  of  dties  of  refuge, 
llie  same  custom  is  still  recognised, 
more  or  less,  among  the  independent 
nomadic  tribes,  as  the  wild  hordes  of 
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Bedawin,  who  rove  over  the  Anbian 
deserta^  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Kurdistan  ; 
where  the  want  or  weakness  of  an  es- 
tablished civil  government^  renders  Uie 
pubUc  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice imperfidct  or  impracticable.  The 
blood-avenger  offcen  undeigoee  incalcul- 
able difficuTties,  and  spends  an  incredi- 
ble time  in  hunting  down  his  victim ; 
but  a  commutation  or  compensation  for 
homicide  is  not  unfreqnently  adjusted 
between  the  partieaL  The  mstitution 
of  the  Hebrew  cities  of  refuge  appears 
to  have  aocompliidied  the  object  of  the 
great  legislator,  by  gnuiually  wearing 
out  this  atrocious  custom.  (Gen.  ix.  6  ; 
Ex.  XXL  14 ;  Num.  xxxv.  9---35 ;  Beat. 
xix.  1 — 13  ;  xxi.  1 — 9 ;  Josh.  xx.  1 — 
9  ;  1  Kings  iL  28--34.)— See  Ekfum. 

AyiM  =  Jvtles'-town,  or  the  rume. 
A  city  in  Benjamm.  (Josh,  xviii.  23.) 

AVIMS=  dy)dler$  amongruins.  The 
ancient  inhalntants  of  the  south-western 
part  of  Canaan,  expelled  by  the  Philis- 
tines. They  are  also  oJlea  "  Avitea." 
(Deut.  ii.  23  ;  Josh.  xiii.  3.)  The  in- 
habitants of  Ava,  or  Ivah,  were  also 
called  "  Avites.'*  (2  Kingsxvu.  24, 31.) 

AVITEa— See  Avms. 

AVITH  =  ntMU.  A  town  of  the 
Edomitea.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35.) 

AZ  AL  r=  the  eide  or  root  of  a  mmm- 
tain.  A  place  near  Jerusalem.  (Zeoh. 
xiv.  5.) 

AZALIAH  =  vhom  Jehovah  hae  re- 
aerved.  The  fiither  of  Shaphan.  (2 
Chron.  xxxiv.  8.) 

AZANIAH  =  tDAom  Jdwvah  heare. 
One  of  the  Levites,  (Neh.  x.  9.) 

AZARAEL.— See  Aza&ikl. 

AZ AREEL  =  wham  Qod  hdpe,  1 . 
A  mend  of  David's.  (1  Chron.  xii.  6.) 

2.  The  chief  of  the  eleventh  division  of 
singers.  (1  Chron.  xxv.  18.)  3.  A 
prince  of  Dan.  (1  Chron.  xxviL  22.)  4. 
The  father  of  Amashai.  (Neh.  xi.  13.) 
In  Neh.  xu.  36,  he  is  caUed  "  Azarael.*' 
5.  A  descendant  of  Bani.  (Ear.  x.  41.) 

AZARIAH  =  wham  Jehovah  helpa. 
1.  ALevite;  also  called  "UsDah."  (I 
Chron.  vi.  36,  24.)  2.  Two  high  priests 
of  the  Hebrews.  (1  Chron.  vi.  9,  10.) 

3.  Two  chief  priests.  (2  Chron.  zxvi. 


*7A 

I«-M;  nxL  lOi)  4.  TUMoofHa- 
kaL  (1  Otrco.  vi.  IS ;  Eir.  vii.  1. 1 
I.  Tk  no  of  Zadok.  (1  Kiogi  it.  2.) 
t.  IV  *»  of  Nathw.  (1  King!  ii.  S.) 
;,  A  inphat  in  the  time  of  An.  (S 
Ana.  XT.  1.)  B.  A  no  of  Obed.  (2 
Cknc  zziii.  1.)  B.  Two  loim  of  Je- 
kMphaL  (3  Chrca.  uL  3.)  10.  A 
■og  df  Jantlnun.  (3  Chron.  iiiil.  I.) 
ll.neiDDaf  Horiuiali.  (Jer.iliii.  2.) 
11  A  m  of  BUwuL  (1  Chroo.  ii.  8.) 
11  A  dMoeodwt  of  Jiukh.  (I  Olinm. 
ii.3A)  14.  Ibewm  of  HuMikh.  (Nab. 
nl  3S;  Tiii.  7  ;  X.  2.)  16.  One  who 
weot  np  &DID  the  exile.  (Neb.  vii.  7.) 
Id  Eb-.  iL  2,  be  i<  oalled  "SeniAb." 
IS.  —  See     UnUH,     Ahiktjh,     tad 


AZAZKL.— See  Soap»«oat. 

AZAZ=:itnmff.  A  deaoeodut  of 
RembMi.  (l  Chron.  T.  8.) 

AZAZIAH—wkcfiJdiomiXlrmgUi- 
ni.  I.  A  deneadsat  «f  Ephnini.  (1 
OuoQ.  xxriL  20.)  2.  A  oelebnted 
■XMidu.  {I  Chnin.  zt.  21.)  3.  Ad 
iiiiwiM  in  the  hooM  of  tbe  LonL  (3 
Qma.  xxxi.  13.) 

AZ80K  =  uAaOg  lUiaiaia.  The 
father  of  Nebemiah.  (Neh.  iiL  16.) 

AZEKAH  =:  ajield  dug  ottr,  hmlat 
^  A  city  in  the  plvn  id  Jodah. 
ijMli.x.l0.11;zT.8fi;l 

AZEL  =  iK>Us. 
R—^— i"    (1  (Aroti.  viiL  17.) 

AZE1S  =  borne.  A  dt;  of  Simeon. 
^oab-ZT.  2S;  lix-  S.) 

AZG  AD  =  ^ratg  m  farUmt.  One 
■4o*e  poeteritv  went  ap  from  the  ex- 
0*.  (Kb.  ii.  IS  ;  Neh.  viL  17  ;  i.  15.) 

AZlEI.  =  Mki>»  Ood  comiaitt.  A 
Lerite:  aba  oallad  "Jauid."  (1 
Uiroo.  XT.  30,  18.) 

AZIZA  =Mnmg.  One  who  tetorned 
bm  the  eple.  <E»r.  i.  27-) 

AZilAVfSIil  =  Mrong  01  dcoA.  1. 
A  plaoe  in  Jodah  or  Benjamin.  (Ear.  iL 
it ;  Neh.  ziL  29.)  Dr.  WiboD  thinlii 
t^  tbe  modem  Aimul,  on  the  way 
frno  Jarnnlem  to  l^beriM,  oocre*' 
(nodi  to  AsnaTeth  ;  and  Uiat  it  ie 
not  to  be  eoofinuidsd  with  Beth-aana- 
nth,  a.  One  ol  David'i  diatingiiiihed 
"ffico*.  <3  Sam.  ixiiL  81.)  S.  Tfae 
•Ml  itfAdieL  (I  Cbmo.  UTii  is.) 
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AZMON=:«rM?.  A  dtjr  on  the 
•ontheni  bonier  of  RJcatine.  (Nam. 
xxziT.  1,  6  ;  Joab.  it.  4.) 

AZNOTH-TABOB=.airt  or  wn- 
■Htt  e/  Tbter.  A  city  of  Naphlali. 
(Joih.  xix.  M.) 

AZOK  =  (0  Mp.  One  of  the  re- 
pntMl  anoerton  of  Chint.  (Matt.  i.  13.) 

AZOTUS.— See  Ahhdod. 

AZBJKL  =  htipo/Ood.  l.AdeMien- 
dant  of  Hanaaeeb  (1  Cbron.  v.  24.)  2, 
A  deaeendaot  of  Zebulon.  (1  Chron. 
le.)    3.  The  &tber  of  Beraiah. 


(Jer 


i.  26.) 


AZBlKAU=i^agaiiitllheamity. 

1.  A  deaoendaot  of  Jodah.  (1  Cbron. 
iii.  23.)  3.  A  deacendant  of  Benjamin. 
(1  CbroQ.  Tiii.  3S ;  ix.  44.)  3.  A  Le- 
Tite.  (1  Chnm.  ii.  14.)  4.  A  goremor 
nnder  Abac  (2  Chnm.  iiriii.  7.) 

AZUBAH  =  rwM,n>A&uA.  I.  The 
wifeof Caleb.  (1  Chron. iL  18, 10.)  3. 
The  motfaer  of  Jehoahaphat.  (1  Kings 
xxii.  43.) 

AZUR=Up(r.  I.  A  prophet  in 
the  time  of  Zedekiab.  (Jer.  xzviii.  1.) 

2.  The  firther  of  Jaanmafa.    (Eiek. 

xi.  1.) 

AZZAH.— See  Gau. 

AZZAN  =  Vu  tnng.  The  &thvr 
of  FaltieL  (Nnm.  ixxiv.  36.) 

AZZUR  =  JU^.  OnewfaoMshd 
the  oorenant  (Neh,  x.  IT.) 
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BAAL  =  Iard.  1.  The  idol  god  of 
the  Fbenidana  and  Canaanitea,  wboae 
wonhip  waa  abo  celebrated  with  gnat 
pomp  bj  the  Hebrewa,  eapeoially  at 
Sunaria,  along  with  tliat  of  Aihtoreth. 
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(Judg.  ii.  13 ;  ill  7 ;  2  Kiogs  x.  18.) 
Among  the  BabyloniMia  he  wm  wor- 
shipped onder  the  name  of  "Bel." 
(Ilia.  xlvi.  1 ;  Jer.  L  1 ;  U.  44.)  The 
general  opinion  is  that  Baal  is  the  son, 
and  Ashtoreth  the  moon,  and  that  un- 
der these  names  those  lominaries  re- 
oeived  divine  houonrs.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  founders  of  the  ancient  nations, 
who  were  deified,  were  sometimes  sym- 
bolized bv  the  sun,  as  the  emblem  of 
divine  unity.  The  winged  figure  in  the 
cirole,  so  often  found  upon  the  Assyrian 
monuments,  was  probably  a  symlm  of 
Asshur  in  connection  with  the  sun. 
The  same  figure,  but  less  elaborated, 
frequently  occurs  on  the  monuments  of 
Egypt.  Such  figures  appear  to  have 
been,  as  Mr.  Bonomi  BUgjg^Bsts,  the '  'Baa- 
lim** orsun-godsof  the  ancient  heatheo. 
(Judg.  ii.  11 ;  z.  10;  Num.  zxv.3 ;  1 8am. 
▼ii.4 ;  1  Kings  zvi.  31.)  The  temples  and 
altars  of  Baal  were  generally  on  emin- 
ences. (Judg.  vi.  25.)  BCanassdi  placed  in 
the  two  courts  of  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem altars  to  all  the  host  of  heaven, 
and,  in  particular,  to  Baal  and  Ashto- 
reth. (2  Kings  zxL  8 — 7.)  And  human 
victims  were  offered  to  BaaL  (Jer.  six. 
6  ;  zxzu.  29  ;  2  Kings  zziii  12.)  In 
later  times  among  the  Syro-Arabiana^ 
Baal  denoted  the  planet  Jupiter,  as 
Ashtoreth  denoted  Venus.  The  term 
"  Baal "  is  frequently  compounded  in 
the  proper  names  of  cities  and  of  per- 
sons ;  and  sometimes  denotes  the  po9- 
aeaaor  of  a  thing ;  a  pkM  wkiek  h<u  or 
eoniahu  amijftkiMg.  2.  A  descendant  of 
Reuben.  (1  Ghran.  v.  6.)  S.  A  descen- 
dant of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  viii.  80  ; 
ix.  86.)  4. — See  BAALiiTB-BnB. 

BAALAH  =  afuBM,  iiJkabUtmia. 
1.  A  city  situated  in  the  southern  part 
of  Judah  ;  afterwards  assigned  to  Si- 
meon. (Josh.  XV.  29.)  It  is  probably 
the  same  as  "  Balah ;"  (Josh.  xiz.  8  ;) 
and  ''Bilhah."  (1.  Chron.  iv.  29.)  It 
may  be  the  same  as  Baalath-beer.  2. 
Another  name  for  Kirjaih-jearim;  it 
gave  name  to  "  Mount  Baalah,"  in  the 
same  region,  but  nearer  the  sea.  (Josh. 
XV.  9, 11.) 

BAALATH=:etetsnif,  imkabiimiM. 
A.  dty  in  the  tribe  of  Dan  ;  (Josh.  xiz. 
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44  ;)  afterwards  rebuilt  and  fortified  by 
Solomon.  (1  Kings  ix.  18 ;  2  Chron. 
viii-  6.)  According  to  orieotal  tradi- 
tion, Baalath  is  the  same  place  whi<^ 
was  called  Heliopolis^  and  is  now  called 
Baaibec,  both  names  signifying  dtf  of 
tke  MNi.  In  its  neighU>urhocd  Siolo- 
mon  erected  the  "  fa^use  of  the  forest 
of  Lebanon."  The  splendid  ruins  of 
this  celebrated  dty  are  situated  in  the 
great  valley,  which  separates  the  paral- 
lel ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Leba- 
non, and  near  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
river  Leontes,  which  proceeds  south- 
ward, and  enters  the  Meditemneen 
nearTyre.  It  is  about  86  miles  N.N.  W. 
from  Damascus,  and  nearly  at  the  same 
distance  firom  Tripoli  and  Beirut  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast — the  former  to  the 
north-west  and  the  latter  to  the  south- 
west. The  ruins  of  Baalbec  consist  of 
several  beautiful  temples  in  several 
parts  of  tiie  valley ;  but  the  graod 
temple  of  the  son,  with  its  courts  and 
most  magnificent  portico,  is  the  chief. 
All  travuUers  mention  with  astonish- 
ment the  enormous  size  of  the  stones, 
and  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the 
piUara.  Dr.  Robinson  visited  Baalbec 
ml852.  Hesay%  "  Its  temples  h»ve 
been  the  wonder  of  past  oentmies ;  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  wonder  of  futore 

Snerationi^   until    earthquakes  shall 
ve  done  their  last  work.     In  vast- 


ness  of  plan,  combined  with  elaborate- 
ness of  execution,  they  seem  to  surpass 
all  others  in  western  Asia  and  the  ad- 
jacent regions.  Such  massive  gran- 
deur, and  at  the  same  time  such  airy 
lightness,  seem  nowhere  else  to  exist 
together ;  certainly  not  in  Egypt.  Yet 
the  very  ekborate  and  highly  ornate 
diaracter  of  the  stractuies  appear  to 
militate  against  the  idea  of  any  remote 
antiquity.  Hie  modem  town  of  Baal- 
bec consists  of  a  number  of  mean  huts, 
and  a  few  half-ruined  mosks.  Some 
witters  suppONO  Baalbec  to  represent 
the  and^  Baal-Gad;  while  others 
identify  it  with  Baal-Hamon. 

BAALATH-BS£B= Aostn^  a  weU. 
A  plaoe  in  the  borders  of  Simeon. 
(Josh.  xix.  8.)  The  same  place  is  oaUed 
**  Baal,"  in  1  Chiwi.  iv.  88. 
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BAAL-BBBRTTH  =  lord,  otffmar- 
im  ofeememamU.   An  idol  worshipped 
k  kbe  Shediemitea,  Mid  to  whom  they 
sad  a  temiOe.  (Jodg.  viii.  83  ;  iz.  4.) 
BAALB. — See  Kikjath-jbabim.  . 
MASAsAD  =zpiaee  or  lord  of  for- 
tme.    A  city  of  the  OaiuBiuteii  at  the 
loot  of  Hennon  ;  perhupe  the  same  m 
'But-Hemioii."  (Joeh.  zL  17 ;  xiL  7 ; 
on.  5.) 

BAAIf-HAMON  =  piaee  of  tMJH- 
I9de,  or  mered  fo  Awtom.  A  pUK»  near 
wUeh  Solomon  had  a  Tineyaid.  (Sol. 
Soag  Tin.  11.) 

BAAL-HAN  AN  =  lard  of  grace, 
A  king  of  the  Bdomites.  (Gen.  zzzri. 
tS;  1  Chron.  i.  49.)  2.  An  oreraeer 
of  die  phntatioiis  in  the  time  of  David. 
•1  Cfaran.  xzTii.  28.) 

BAAL-HAZOB=AavMi^a  village 
or  ii—Irt,  A  town  or  village  near  the 
tcnitory  of  Bphrum ;  (2  Sam  xiii.  28 ;) 
pohaps  the  aame  as  "Haior  *  in  Ben- 


(Nefa.  xL  88.) 
BAAL-HEBMON  =  place  of  Her- 
A  town  and  an  adjacent  monn- 
taia  near  Hermon ;  perhaps  the  same 
M  "Baal-Gad."  (Joc^.  iu.  8 ;  1  Chron. 
T.  28.) 

BAALI=a^  2orvi    llie  aame  as 
"BkaL*  (Hoa.iil6.) 

BAALIM  =  lorde.     The  plural  of 
BaaL  (Hoe.  u.  8,  13,  17.)^See  Baal. 

BAALI8  =  «(m  of  exuUatUm.  A 
king  of  the  Ammonites.  (Jer.  zL  14.) 
BAAL-MEON  =z  place  of  dwdling, 
A  town  assigned  to  Benben ;  bat  which 
«Mo  came  into  the  power  of  the  Moab- 
itea.  (Num.  zxzii.  38.)  Its  rains  are 
nill  caUed  Mom.  It  is  also  called 
"Beth-faaal-meon;*'  (Josh.  ziii.  17;) 
ftud  "Betfa-meon;"  (Jer.  zlTxii.28;) 
»U>  "  Beon,"  written  for  Meon.  (Num. 
Hzii  8.) 

BAAL-PBOR.  AnidoloftheMoab- 
itea,  at  whose  shrine  the  MoabiUsh 
vomen,  in  otder  to  do  him  reverence, 
parted  with  their  virtue.  (Num.  zzv. 
1—9  ;  Ps.  cvi  28.)  The  name  Poor 
=  to  opem,  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to 
the  oorrapt  practices  and  ezoeeding 
aboodnationa  whidi  prevailed  at  the 
'Mne  of  this  diety,  who,  like  Priapus, 
WA6  the  patron  of  carnal  grattfioation. 
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BAAL-PEBAZIM=j)2aoe  of  de- 
feata  QfT  frreocAes.  A  place  near  the  val- 
ley of  Bephaim.  (2  Sam.  v.  20 ;  1 
Chron.  ziv.  11 ;  compare  Isa.  xzviii.  21 .) 

BA  ALSHALI8HA  =  Baal-triad, 
OT  place  of  three,  A  place  situated  in 
the  district  of  Shalirtia.  (2  Kings  iv. 
42  ;  1  Sam.  iz.  4.) 

BAAL-TAMAR=f)2a<»  0/  palm 
trees,  A  place  near  Gibeah.  (Judg. 
zz.  88.) 

BAAL-ZEBUB  =  fy-JBaal,  fy-de- 
etroger.  This  idol  had  a  temple  in  the 
dty  of  Ekron.  (2  Kings  i.  2.)  He  was 
the  tutelar  deity  that  protected  the 
people  from  the  miestation  of  g^ats ;  a 
superstition  adopted  by  the  Greeks, 
who  worshipped  deities  to  protect  them 
from  mice  and  locusts.  Baal-Zebub  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  "Beel-ZebuL*' 

BAAL-ZEPHON  =  place  of  Tg- 
phan,  or  aacred  to  Tgphon.  A  town  in 
^gypt,  near  the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
(&.  ziv.  2,  9 ;  Num.  zzziii.  7.)  The 
name  accords  well  with  the  site  of  this 
place  in  or  near  the  desert  tracts  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea,  which 
were  held  to  be  the  abode  of  l^phon, 
the  evil  genius  of  the  Egyptians ;  and 
here  probably  was  a  temple  erected  to 
the  worship  of  this  idol. 

BAANAr=«ofio/fl(]^Eie<ioii.  1.  An 
officer  under  Solomon.  (1  ELings  iv. 
12.)  2.  The  fiither  of  Zadok.  (Neh. 
iii.  4.^ 

BAANAH  =  so»o/<^[jliclaM».  l.An 
officer  under  Solomon.  (1  Kings  iv. 
16.)  2.  The  murderer  of  Ish-bosheth. 
(2  Sam.  iv.  2--]  2.)  8.  The  &ther  of 
Heleb.  (2  Sam.  zziii.  29 ;  1  Chron.  zi. 
30.)  4.  One  who  returned  from  the 
eziJe.  (Esr.  ii.  2 ;  Neh.  vii.  7  ;  z.  27.) 

BAARA  =  frnKiiA.  The  wife  of 
Shaharaim ;  (1  Chron.  viii.  8 ;)  in  verse 
9,  erroneously  written  "  Hodesh." 

BAASHA  =  o.^ni«ise.  The  third 
king  of  IsraeL  He  was  the  son  of 
Ahijah,  and  commander  of  the  armies 
of  Nadab,  king  of  IsraeL  He  treach- 
erously killed  his  master  at  the  siege  of 
Gibbethon,  and  usurped  the  kingdom, 
which  he  possessed  twenty-four  years, 
from  953 — 929  B.C.  He  eztermioated 
the  trhole  race  of  Jeroboam,  as  God 
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had  oommanded  ;  bot  by  hia  bad  oon- 
dnot  and  his  idoUtry,  incmTod  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Most  Hii^h.  On  this 
aoooant  the  prophet  Jehu  dedared  to 
him  the  determination  of  Ghxl  to  exter- 
minate  his  hxaUy,  which  was  aooord- 
ingly  aooomplished  in  the  days  of  his 
son  Eiah,  by  Zimri.  (1  Kings  ziv.  7—' 
10 ;  zv.  16  ;  xvi.  1—14  ;  2  Chron.  zvi. 
1 ;  Jer.  xU.  9.) 

BAABEIAU  ^zworkofJAavah,  An 
ancestor  of  Asaph.  (1  Chron.  vi.  40.) 

BABEL  1=  eonfiuion,  or  perhMw 
ecmrt  or  gate  of  god,  L  e.  Bet.  The 
name  of  a  lofty  tower,  began  to  be 
built  by  the  sons  of  Noah,  in  the  land 
of  Shinar,  about  a  centory  after  the 
flood.  The  object  of  the  people  was  to 
build  a  city  and  a  tower,  to  prevent 
their  dispersion  over  the  earth.  As 
this  was  an  offence,  and  contrary  to  the 
Divine  purpose  of  replenishing  the 
earth,  God  therefore  took  measures  to 
scatter  them.  Before  the  dispersion,  "the 
whole  earth  was  of  one  language,  and 
of  one  speech.'*  (Gen.  xi.  1  — 9 ;  com- 
pare Gen.  X.  25.)  Periiaps  the  confu- 
sion of  Unguage  was  not  an  instanUne- 
ous  effect  of  the  Divine  anger  upon  the 
Babel  builders,  but  rather  their  imme- 
diate dispersion  may  have  been  the 
punishment  of  their  premature  attempt 
at  centralisation,  and  the  diversity  of 
languages  was  probably  a  result  of  the 
dispersion.  The  tower  was  apparently 
left  incomplete;  but  it  was  probably 
resumed  some  few  years  after  the  dis- 
persion, by  Nimrod,  when  he  founded 
his  kinjrdom  at  Babylon.  (Gen.  x.  10.  j 
The  tower  of  Babel  appears  to  have 
been  afterwards  finished ;  or  perhaps 
another  fikbric  was  erected  from  its  ma- 
terials,  known  by  the  name  of  the  tower 
of  Belus,  and  again  beauUfied  and  con- 
secrated by  Nebuchadnezzar  as  the 
temple  of  his  g«id,  Baal  or  Bel.  Among 
the  extensive  ruins  which  still  exist  on 
the  site,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Babylon,  it  is  yet  undecided  which 
marks  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Belus. 
It  may  have  stood  on  the  site  of  the  vast 
square  mound  to  the  east  of  the  river, 
named  by  the  Arabs  Babd.  Or  the 
solitary  mam  of  brickwork,  rising  from 
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the  summit  of  the  largest  mound,  which 
marks  the  remains  known  to  the  Arabs 
as  the  Mujelibe  =  oveitutned,  may- 
designate  its  site.  But  the  great  pile 
of  masonry  to  the  south-west  of  Hil- 
lah,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Birs 
Nimrud  =  palaee  of  Nimrod,  ia  ge> 
nerally  recognised  as  the  site  of  the 
ancient  temple.  However,  the  ennei- 
form  characters  which  are  foond  upoKi 
the  thousands  of  large  bricks  which 
have  been  taken  from  the  several  ruina, 
bear  the  name  of  NebudiAdnessar  ; 
and  they  exhibit  no  records  of  a  date 
earlier  than  of  that  monarch. 

BABYLON = eoi^utvm,  or  perfaApR 
the  oomi  or  gate  of  god,  i.e.  Bel.  Tlus 
name  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew 
Babel.  It  is  the  name  of  the  oelehrated 
metropidis  of  Babylonia ;  and  was  dtn- 
ated  on  a  wide  plain  on  the  Euphrates, 
about  200  miles  above  the  jimdSon  of 
the  Tigris,  and  800  above  Uie  PersiaD 
Gulf,  and  about  the  samedistance  eonth- 
by-west  from  Nineveh.  Hie  river  divi- 
ded the  city  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 
The  original  foundation  of  this  city  is 
referred,  in  the  Scriptures,  to  the  im- 
pious attempt  of  the  descendants  of 
Noah  to  build  *'  a  city  and  a  tower  ;  ** 
on  account  of  which  they  were  scat- 
tered, by  the  immediate  interpoaition 
of  God.  (Gen.  xi.  1 — ^9.)  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  Nimrod,  a  few  years 
after  the  dispersion,  continued  the 
building  of  the  city,  when  he  founde<l 
the  kingdom  of  Babylon.  (Gren.  x.  9, 
10.)  Semiramis,  the  queen,  may  have 
greatly  extended  the  ancient  city. 
Nebuchadnezzar  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
it  still  further,  so  that  in  his  reign 
Babylon  reached  the  summit  of  its 
greatness  and  splendour,  and  became 
the  capital  of  the  civilized  world.  (Dan. 
iv.  80 ;  Isa.  xiii.  19  ;  xlvu.  1,  5,  8  : 
Jer.  li.  4 1 .)  According  to  the  compu- 
tation of  Mr.  Bonomi,  the  area  of 
Babylon  was  225  square  miles.  The 
walls  of  the  city  were  made  of  brick, 
cemented  by  bitumen  ;  and  are  said  to 
have  been  87  feet  thick,  and  more  than 
800  feet  high.  They  were  not  only 
turreted,  but  surrounded  by  a  deep 
ditch,  and  pierced  by  a  hundred  gates 
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tf  hns :  iMooe  tbe  city  wbs  alto  called 
*ft«hiph  "^sbraaen-gated.  (Jer.xzr. 
96;fi.41.)  A  bridge  paned  oyer  the 
8iphnit(M,  ooDneoting  the  two  parte 
rfthe  eity.  Within  the  walls  of  the 
atjr  there  waa  a  great  amoont  of  pas- 
toe  and  arable  land,  also  parka  for  the 
OK  of  tile  king  and  his  noUes.  The 
ao9t  wondrous  straetores  were  the 
tomle  of  Belnsy  the  palace  of  Nebu- 
ehadaexaar,  and  the  magnificent 
kaoging  gardens  or  elevated  groves, 
whidi  rose  on  terraces  one  above  ano* 
thsr  to  more  than  800  feet.  The  oonn- 
try  was  intersected  by  several  canals^ 
vhkh  served  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 
T^SM  were  "  the  rivers  of  Ballon.** 
tPfe.  cxxxviL  1, 2.)  The  city  of  Babylon, 
bowever,  did  not  long  thns  remain  the 
capital  oi  tbe  worid ;  for  already  under 
the  leign  of  Nebnchadneszar's  grrand- 
too,  BftkKaaimr,  it  was  bes«g^  and 
tikcn  by  Cyras,  m  B.o.  5S8.  The 
accounts  of  Greek  historiana  hannonise 
here  with  the  statements  of  the  Sorip- 
^n«B»  that  Cyras  made  his  anooesafal 
wauite  on  a  night  when  the  whole 
dty,  relying  on  the  strength  of  the 
viJIb,  had  given  themselves  up  to  the 
rioi  and  debauchery  of  a  grand  public 
£e8tivaly  and  the  king  and  his  nobles 
were  revelling  at  a  splendid  entertain- 
laeot.  Cyras  had  previously  caused  a 
eaaal,  wbidi  lan  west  of  the  city,  and 
earried  off  the  superfluoua  water  of  the 
Ei^himteB  into  the  lake  of  Nitoons,  to 
be  daared  oat,  in  order  to  turn  the 
river  into  it^  which,  by  this  means,  was 
feodered  so  shallow,  that  his  soldiers 
vere  able  to  penetrate  along  its  bed 
into  the  osty.  From  this  time  Baby- 
lon ceased  to  be  the  chief  oit^  of  an 
mdependant  state ;  and  like  Inneveh, 
H  sank  gradoally  into  decay  and  utter 
desolation,  and  for  2000  years  has  re- 
Btainedan  appalling  memorial  of  Divine 
vengeance  and  the  truth  of  those  pro- 
phedea  which  foretold  its  ML  (Isa. 
xiiL  1—22  ;  xiv.  4—27  ;  xzi.  9  ;  zliv. 
27,  28 ;  xlv.  1— «  ;  xlvL  1,  2 ;  xbriL 
1--15  ;  Jer.  zzv.  2—14  ;  I.  1—46 ;  IL 
1^S4.)  The  ruins  of  Babybn  are  very 
ectenaive-— grand,  gloomy  and  deso- 
late beyond  deaoription.  In  no  place 
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under  heaven  is  the  contrast  between 
ancient  magnificence  and  present  deso- 
lation greater  than  here.  The  plain 
for  aevenU  miles  around  the  town  of 
HiUah,  is  studded  with  vast  mounds, 
some  of  which  exhibit  venerable  and 
imposing  ruins,  yet  not  sufficiently 
perfect  as  to  indicate  the  enormous 
stractures  to  which  they  belonged.  Of 
the  great  pile  of  masonry,  about  six 
miles  to  the  south  west  of  Hillah, 
called  Birs  Nimrud=paZdce  of  Nin^ 
rod,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Bich's 
measurement,  (Memoirs  of  the  Rmna 
ofBab^m,  p.  167,  1889,)  is  286  leet 
in  perpendicular  height,  Mr.  Layard 
says,  "neither  the  original  form  or 
olgeot  of  the  edifice,  of  which  it  is  the 
ruin,  have  hitherto  been  determined." 
Of  the  great  square  mound  called 
Babel  by  the  Arabs,  situated  on  the 
eastern  cxknk  of  the  river,  about  five 
miles  from  Hillah,  the  same  traveller 
says,  "I  will  not  attempt  to  decide 
whether  Babel  be  the  remains  of  a 
great  palace  of  Nebuchadneszar,  of  the 
celebrated  hanging  gardens,  or  of  a 
temple."  And  of  the  Kasr  =  |9a2aee, 
called  by  the  Arabs  Mujelibe  =  oivr- 
iumed,  a  vast  ruin  about  700  yards 
square,  situated  about  one  mile  to  the 
south  of  Babel,  and  the  only  remains 
of  building  not  covered  by  sand  and 
soil  on  the  site  of  Babylon,  the  same 
distinguished  traveller  again  remarks, 
'*  The  work  of  destruction  has  been 
too  complete  to  allow  us  to  determine 
whether  they  belong  to  the  interior  or 
exterior  of  a  palace ;  I  sought  in  vain  for 
some  due  to  the  general  plan  of  the  edi- 
fice." Other  shapeless  heaps  of  rabbish 
cover  for  many  an  acre  the  fikoe  of  the 
plain.  They  are  immense  piles  of  sun- 
dried  and  kiln-burnt  bricks,  decompos- 
ed to  a  great  depth,  furrowed  with  deep 
channels  by  the  abrasion  of  the  ele- 
ments, rent  and  torn  as  if  by  some 
direful  convulsion  ;  and,  in  some  places 
scattered  and  vitrified,  as  though  they 
had  been  subjected  to  the  most  intense 
heat»  the  rabbish  with  which  they 
are  covered  is  mixed  with  fragmenta 
of  glass,  marble,  pottery,  and  inscrib- 
ed brick  mingled  with   that  peculiar 
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Bitrooa  ftnd  Wandind  soil,  which,  bred 
from  the  remaiiM  of  aneieni  habiUtioiia, 
checks  or  destroje  TegeUtkiii,  and 
rendcn  the  ate  id  Bebykm  a  naked 
and  hideoqs  waate.  In  the  excavs- 
tioQ  of  these  momida,  thonaands  and 
tena  of  thomanda  of  brickaare  frand, 
atamped  on  one  side  with  the  name  of 
Nebnchadnemr ;  bat  revealing  no 
anterior  histofT  aad  no  oontinuoos 
annala.  CoL  Bawlinaon  saja,  <'  that 
every  rain  from  some  distanoe  north 
of  Baghdad,  asfrr  south  as  the  Birs 
Kimnid,  is  of  the  age  of  Kebnchad- 
nesar.  I  have  emmined  the  bricks 
tn  tUm,  belonging  perhaps  to  one  han- 
dred  difisrent  towns  and  cities  within 
this  area  of  about  100  miles  in  length, 
and  80  or  40  in  bnadth,  and  I  never 
Ibond  any  other  legend  than  that  of 
Nebachadnesmr,  son  of  Nabopalasar, 
king  of  Babykm."  Inscriptions  may 
yet  be  ezhomed  to  reveal  to  modern 
research,  the  histonr,  which  for  thou- 
sands of  years  has  been  treasored  np 
in  sollen  silenoe,  of  this  mighty  city, 
whose  vast  halls  have  crumbled  into 
those  oonfosed  mtisen  of  rains,  and  are 
now  the  haunts  of  andean  beasts  and 
birds.  Mr.  Layard  says,  "  Owls  start 
from  the  scanty  thickets,  and  the  foal 
jackal  sknlks  throogh  the  farrows.** 
<l8a.  xiiL  19—22;  Jer.  1.  39.)  Nmetdi 
and  Bal^yUm,  p.  484.  Babylon  in  the 
time  of  the  aposUes,  (1  Pet.  v.  13,) 
thoagh  fikllen  from  its  ancient  grandeur, 
appears  to  have  had  a  lam  mixed 
population.  *'  fiabylon  the  Great"  is 
put  symbolically  for  pagan  Rome,  the 
capital  of  heathenism  ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect the  successor  of  Babylon.  (Bev. 
xiv.  8 ;  xvi.  19  ;  xvii.  6;  xviii.  2,  10, 
21 ;  compare  laa.  xxi.  9 ;  Jer.  1.  38 ; 
li.  7,  8.)--^e  Sbikaa. 

BACA=tMq>ifi^9  lamenlatum,  A 
valley  in  Palestine,  probably  so  called 
from  being  ghomy  and  atenU,  In  Ps. 
Ixxxiv.  6,  we  read,  "  passing  through 
the  valley  of  Baca  rr  of  laanetUaivm, 
they  make  it  fountains,"  that  is,  it 
becomes  so  to  the  saored  pilgrims. 
The  psalmist  in  exile,  orat  lea&tata  dis- 
tance from  Jerosalem,  referring  to  the 
happiness  of  those  who  are  permitted 
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to  make  the  osoal  pilgriniages  to  th&t^ 
city,  in  order  to  wonhip  Jehovah  in 
the  temple :  "  They  love  the  ways 
iriiich  lead  thither ;  yea,  thoagh  they 
most  pass  throoffh  rough  and  dreary 
path%  esm  •  me  ^f  kan,  yet  such 
are  their  hope  and  joy  of  heart,  that 
all  this  is  to  them  as  a  well  watered 
oonntiy,  a  land  crowned  with  the 
blessings  of  the  early  rain."  "Hie  Mme 
Hebrew  word,  Boaok,  is  the  name  of  a 
certain  tree  or  shrnb,  so  called  fitmi  its 

aitNmd  Meoca»  and  is  not  unlike  the 
balsam-tree,  diHflliiig  white  leora  of  a 
pongent  acid  taste.  It  is  soppoaed  by 
many,  that  *'the  valley  of  Baca** 
aboonded  with  this  shrub.  In  2  Sam. 
V.  23 ;  1  Chron.  xiv.  14,  15,  the  word 
haea  is  rendered,  in  our  venion  "mul- 
berry  trees."— See  Mulbxbbt-t&sb& 

BACHRITE&— See  Biobsb. 

BADGEB.  A  small  inoffensive  ani- 
mal, closely  allied  to  the  bear  genus, 
which  remains  torpid  all  winter.  It  is 
an  inhabitaat  of  oold  oountries,  and  is 
not  found  in  Arabia.  Hence  the  He- 
brew word  takaak,  rendered  **  badger's 
skins,"  (Ex.  xxv.  5  ;  xxvi.  14  ;  Eaek. 
xvi.  10,)  used  for  ooveriuff  the  taber- 
nade  and  for  shoes,  oouTd  not  have 
been  the  skins  of  this  animal.  Some 
understand  a  species  of  Ao/icore,  called 
hm,  which  is  still  found  in  the  Red 
Sea,  the  skin  of  which  is  an  inch  thick, 
and  is  used  by  the  Arabs  of  the  present 
day  for  shoe-leather,  or  sandals,  to  be 
intended.  Others  think  the  term  des- 
ignates the  mal,  which  was  frequent 
in  the  peninsula  of  SinaL  However, 
the  ancient  versions  understood  the 
term  to  designate  a  ocinmr  given  to  the 
leather. 

BAGS.  The  workmen  of  the  temple 
had  their  money  paid  in  "  bags,"  each 
of  which  contained  a  precise  amount, 
which  was  probably  ddivered  to  thein 
sealed.  (2  Kings  xii.  10,  11.)  At  this 
day,  in  the  Eairt,  money  passes  in  bagM 
from  hand  to  hand  under  the  seal  of 
a  banker  or  other  public  officer,  and 
without  counting,  as  it  is  paid  by  one 
to  another.  If  the  seal  is  genuine  and 
unbroken,  the  exact  value  of  each  bag 
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»  known  si  aigfat.  (Job  ziv.  17  ;  Lnke 
to.  SS.)  The  original  word  is  rendered 
'fwv,*  in  PtoT.  i.  14,  and  is  naed  in 
the  MOM  aenae  in  laa.  xlvi.  6 ;  bnt  in 
IkaL  zzT.  18  ;  Piov.  xvi.  11 ;  Mio. 
n.  11,  it  rtian  to  the  ponoh  at  the 
pt^la,  in  which  of  dd,  ai  at  the  present 
ikj,  in  the  East,  weights  for  weighing 
Boney  were  carried  by  the  travelling 
DBchantSL — See  B4LAHCB8. 

BAHI7RIM=yDiiii9  men**  viUage, 
A  oaaU  city  near  Jerasalem,  jnst  east 
of  the  Moimt  of  Olives,  belonging  to 
Bwnjamin.  <2  Sam.  iii  16;  xvi.  5; 
xriL  18 ;  rix.  16  ;  1  Kings  iL  8.) 
Aoooiding  to  2  Sam.  xziii.  81,  the 
inhabitants  were  called  "Barhumites," 
baft  in  1  Chron.  id.  88,  they  were 
csUed  "  Behammitea.* 

BAJITH=AoMS  or  temple.  This 
word  oecnrs  in  Isa.  zr.  2,  and  is  erro- 
DsoQsly  thought  to  be  the  name  of  a 
city  in  Moab.  It  simply  means  the 
''hoaae'or  *' temple.** 

BAKBAKKAR=wa9lMi9  of  the 
ws—l.  One  of  the  Levites.  (1  Chron. 
IX,  16.) 

BAKBUK  ==  a  boUle,  A  man 
whose  posterity  returned  from  the  ez- 
lie.  <£zr.  iL  51  ;  Nefa.  rii.  53  ) 

BAKBUKIAH  =  emptying,  i.e. 
wettmg  of  Jehovah.  One  ai  the  Le- 
vites. (Neh.  zi.  17  ;  z'li.  9,  25.) 

BAKEB.-'See  Bbxad. 

BALAAM  =  a  foreigner,  shxmger. 
The  son  of  Beor  or  Bosor,  and  a  native 
t4  the  city  Pethor,  on  the  Euphrates. 
{Sam.  xidL  5.)  Whether  he  was  a 
prophet  divinely  in^ired,  or  only  a 
pretender,  does  not  appear;  that  he 
was  an  anrighteoos  man  is  not  oon- 
cionve  evidence  that  he  was  not  a 
prophet  of  God  employed  for  a  par- 
tieohur  porpoae.  (1  Sam.  z.  10 ;  1 
Kings  xiu.  18—20;  Matt  vii.  22; 
J<dm  xi.  51.)  When  the  Hebrews 
were  journeying  from  Egypt  to  the 
Ptomiaed  Land,  BahOc,  kmg  of  Moab 
ka&w  that  he  could  not  contend  with 
aich  a  fiwmidable  host,  and  supposing 
that  their  God  was  like  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  ready  to  bless  or  to  curse 
according  to  the  caprice  or  interest  of 
their  votaries,  sent  for  Bahuun,  who 
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had  the  reputation  of  a  famous  diviner, 
to  curse  the  Hebrew  armies.  God 
signified  to  Balaam  that  the  Hebrews 
were  blessed,  and  should  not  be  onraed. 
However,  he  ultimately  accepted  the 
tempting  offer,  and  returned  with  the 
messengers  to  Moab.  On  his  way  he 
was  miraculously  informed  that  his 
course  was  wicked  and  perverse,  and 
he  was  efiectually  restrained  from  doing 
what  Balak  had  sent  for  him  to  do. 
Indeed  the  restraint  of  the  prophet's 
tongue  was  no  less  remarkable  than  the 
freedom  of  the  tongue  of  the  asB.  So  far 
from  cursing,  he  was  led  to  pronounce 
a  prophetic  blessing  on  the  Hebrews^ 
in  language  which,  for  eloquence  and 
force,  is  not  surpassed  in  the  whole 
scope  of  Hebrew  poetry.  Balaam, 
fin<mig  himself  thus  restained  from 
cuning  the  Hebrews,  seems  to  have^ 
suggested  to  Balak  a  much  more  cer- 
tain method  of  destroying  them.  This 
was  by  causing  the  young  women  of 
Moab  to  inveigle  the  He^ws  in  the 
impure  and  idolatrous  worship  of  Baal- 
Peor.  The  stratagem  was  sucoessfhl, 
and  24,000  Hebrews  were  slain.  (Num. 
zxzi.  16;  2  Pet.  ii.  15 ;  Jude  11 ;  Rev. 
ii.  14.)  Balaam  himself  fell  shortly 
afterwards  in  an  engagement  between 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Midianites. 
(Num.  zzxl  8  ;  Josh.  xiii.  22.) 

BALADAN=:^e/  is  his  lord,  le. 
vforehipper  of  Sd.  The  &ther  of  Mero- 
dach-Baladan,  king  of  Babylon.  (2 
Kings  Jcz.  12  ;  Isa.  xzziz.  1.) 

BALAH.— See  Baalah. 

BALAK  =  empty f  vckocmt.  A  king 
of  Moab  in  the  time  of  Moses.  (Num. 
zzii.  zxiii.  zxiv.) — See  Balaam. 

BALANCES.  In  the  early  periods 
of  the  world,  gold  and  silver  were  paid 
by  weight ;  so  that  persons  employed 
in  traffic  of  any  kind,  usually  carried 
with  them  scales  or  balances,  and  dif- 
ferent weights  in  a  bag.  The  weights 
of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  were 
made  of  stone,  baked  clay,  or  bronze  ; 
and  were  in  the  form  of  bulls,  lions, 
and  other  animcds.  Fraudulent  men 
would  cany  two  sorts  of  weights,  the 
lighter  to  sell  with,  and  the  other  to 
buy  with.    (Mic.  vi.  11.)     Scales  or 
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hftlamrtff  Are  frequently  seao  upon  the  ' 
moet  ancient  Egyptian  monumenti; 
they  hear  a  general  reaemblanoe  to 
thoee  now  in  nee,  and  moet  likely  they 
are  nmiUr  to  thoee  need  by  the  He- 
brews. (Lev.  six.  86 ;  Prov.  xi.  1.) 
The  balance  is  a  symbol  of  justice,  fiur 
dealing,  and  judgment.  (Job  xxxi.  6 ; 
Ps.  Ixii.  9 ;  Dan.  v.  87  ;  Bev.  vi.  1.) 
In  ProT.  xvi.  11,  the  words  '*  weight 
and  balance, "  ought  to  be  "balance 
and  scales."  Soxnlsa.xl.l2«  "weighed 
the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hiUs 
in  a  balance,"  ought  to  be  "  weighed 
the  mountains  in  a  balance,  and  the 
hiUs  in  scales."  The  term  rendered 
"balance  "  in  these  two  passages,  seems 
to  designate  an  instrument  similar  to 
what  we  call  the  ttedryard, 

BALM.  The  Hebrew  word  tteri, 
rendered  "balm,*^  designates  the  oil 
or  balsam  which  is  pressed  out  of  the 
fruit  of  the  EUmgnm  arngtulifoUm, 
called  by  the  Arabs  ZhUmm.  Thistree 
is  probably  the  myrobalanum  of  Pliny, 
a  sort  of  oleaster,  much  resembling  the 
plum  tree,  having  many  large  thorns, 
and  grew  in  the  mountainous  dia- 
trict  of  Gilead  ;  (Gen.  xrvii.  25  ;)  and 
is  still  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jericho.  The  oil 
was  an  article  of  merchandise ;  (Gen. 
xliii.  11 ;  Esek.  zxviL  17  ;)  and  a 
remedy  for  healing  wounds.  (Jer.  viii. 
22 ;  xlvi.  11 ;  11.  8.)  The  Arabs  press 
or  pound  the  fruit,  put  the  pulp  in 
water,  and  collect  the  oil  as  it  floats. 
Ill  taste  and  colour  it  resembles  the  oil 
of  sweet  almonds.  This  balsam  or  oil 
of  Jericho  seems  to  be  the  ancient 
"  bahn  of  Gilead ;  '*  it  U  highly  prised 
by  the  Arabs,  and,  even  preferred  to  the 
balsam  of  Mecca,  on  account  of  it  being 
efficacious  against  wounds  and  bruises. 
The  Hebrew  word  boMom,  translated 
"  spice,"  and  "  spices,**  (Sol.  Song  v. 
1,  18 ;  vi.  2.)  is  supposed  to  designate 
a  kind  of  baltam  Arub,  of  which  there 
appears  to  have  been  several  species. 
Que  kind,  the  opobaUam,  is  said  to 
have  flourished  ancienUv  at  Jericho  ; 
and  was  transferred  bv  Cleopatra  to  the 
gardens  of  Heliopohs,  where  it  con* 
tinned  to  flourish  for  many  centuries. 
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(Jos.  Am.  iv.  1,  2.)  It  is  no  longer 
known  in  either  country.  Bon^hardt, 
however,  was  infonned  at  Tiberias, 
that  the  balsam  shrub  flourished  there 
in  the  gardens ;  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  seen  it  The  balsam  of  Meoea 
is  derived  from  the  wounded  bark  of 
the  Amyris  opobalsamnm,  and  perhaps 
other  shrubs  which  flourish  in  Arabia. 

BAMAHrra  high  plaee,  height. 
This  word  ocoun  in  Eaek  zx.  29,  as 
the  proper  name  of  a  piaoe,  while  in 
other  pannages  it  is  usually  and  cor- 
rectly transUted"  high  phioe."  (18am. 
ix.  12—14  ;  1  Kings  iU.  2,  4.) 

BAMOTH=Ae^,Ai^Ap<(MS«.  A 
town  in  Moab,  on  the  Amon,  given  to 
fieuben.  (Num  xxi  19,  20.)  It  is 
probably  the  same  as  "  Bamoth-baal  ** 
=  high  pkuet  of  Baal,  (Josh.  xiii.  17  ; 
Num.  xxii.  41.) 

BAND.  A  band  of  Boman  firjoi. 
soldiers,  was  probably  a  oohort,  of  which 
there  were  ten  in  eveiy  l^on,  each 
containing  three  maniples  or  six  centu- 
ries, but  varying  in  the  number  of  men 
at  diflbrent  times  and  according  to  cir- 
eumstances,  from  perhaps  800  to  1000 
or  more,  (Matt,  xxvii.  27  ;  MariL  xt. 
16 ;  Acts  X.  1 ;  xxi.  31 ;  xxvii.  1.)  The 
word  is  used  also  with  reference  to  "  a 
band"  fitmi  the  guards  of  the  temple  ; 
(John  xviiL  8,  12.)  These  were  Le- 
vites,  who  peifonwid  the  menial  offices 
of  the  temple  and  kept  watch  by  night. 
(Ps.  cxxxiv.  1 ;  2  Kings  xii.  9  ;  xxv. 
18  ;  1  Chron.  ix.  17,  27.)  In  Matt, 
xxvi  65  ;  Luke  xxii.  62,  some  under- 
stand a  band  of  Roman  soldiere  ;  bat 
these  would  rather  have  led  Jesus  di- 
rectly to  their  own  officers,  and  not  to 
the  diief  priests  ;  and  bemdes,  this  was 
not  a  band  of  regulariy  armed  troope. 

BANI  =  b^  1.  One  of  David's 
distinguished  officers.  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
86.)  2.  A  desoendant  of  Levi.  (1 
Chron.  vi.  46.)  8.  A  desoendant  of 
Judah.  (1  Chron.  ix.  4.)  4.  One  of  the 
Levites.  (Neh.  iii.  17 ;  ix.  4,  6 ;  x.  14  ; 
xi.  22.)  6.  One  whose  posterity  re- 
turned fit>m  the  exile.  (Ear.  ii  10.> 
He  is  called  "  Binnui,"  in  Neh.  yu. 
15.  6.  A  man  whose  sons  put  vmay 
their  strange  wives  at  the  return  frxmi 
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ikt  eiile.  (Bir.  z.  29,  U,  38 ;  Keh. 
riii.  7  ;  z.  15.) 

BAinSHMBNT.  ThU  wu  not  a 
Hniibmnnt  enjoiiMd  by  the  Moodo 
am ;  but  after  the  captivity,  both  exile 
aad  fiirfeiiiire  of  propertf  wera  intro- 
daoBd  among  the  Jewa.  (Ezr.  vii.  26.) 
It  mm  oomnKm  wider  the  BomaoB. 
John  was  exiled  to  Fi^tmoa.  (Bev.i9.) 

BANK. — See  MoNsr-OHAiraKBB. 

BANNER.— 8ee  Staxdabd. 

BANQUET.— See  Fjam. 

BAPTISM.  At  the  time  of  the 
tnaflktion  of  the  Bible^  a  oontroveny 
bad  arisen  oonoeming  the  import  at 
the  Gfeek  words &ap&o=  "baptise/' 
and  haptim»m:=  "baptism ;"  so  that, 
shhoogh  they  were  oonoeded  to  have 
SB  impart  in  the  original,  yet  it  was 
imposBfale  to  assign  to  them  in  Eng- 
liah  any  meaning,  without  seeming  to 
t^Le  sides  in  Uie  oootroTeray  tiien 
pending.  Aeoordingly,  the  Greek 
words,  when  osed  in  re&renee  to  the 
Christian  ordinance,  were  not  tranala- 
tfld  at  all,  bat  merely  transfianed,  with 
a  ihght  sdteration  of  termination,  into 
our  langnage.  (ICatt.  iii.  6,  13,  16; 
xzviii  19;  Mark  L  4,  5;  xri.  16; 
Luke  iiL  7, 12,  21 ;  rii  29,  80  ;  John 
125,28;  Actoii41;  riii  12, 18,  88 ; 
ix.  18;  1  Cor.  i.  15—17.)  In  this  mat- 
ter o«r  ▼wnon  has  been  well  imitated 
m  the  best  foreign  translations.  In 
•one  oiber  oases  me  words  an  various- 
ly tnaalated  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
saiplitode  of  their  meaning.  The 
Greek  root  hap,  with  its  varioos  den- 
vatMOfl^  seems  to  denote  any  kind  of 
dippimff^  waakmg,  wtUmg,  toUd  or  par- 
tial. Hemoe  tLs  original  words  are 
wad  in  the  Seripinre^  not  only  in 
r^Samtoe  to  the  ordinanoe  of  baptism, 
bat  also  with  special  referenoe  to  the 
eeramofxial  pwr^katimu  ;  and  are  cor- 
reettf  tranilated  by  the  general  term 
"wadi.''  (Markrii.  4,  8;  Lake xL  88; 
Heh.  ix.  10.)  The  Hebrew  word  ra^- 
Aafis»  need  in  reference  to  the  same 
porifieatioos,  ui  also  well  rendered 
"wash/*  (Ler.  xiv.  9  ;  xr.  13 ;  xri.  4  ; 
Ex.  xxix.  17;  xL  81 ;  Isa.  iv.  4.)  It 
voakl  tfaos  seem,  as  fiur  as  the  literal 
meaaing  of  the  Greek  words  is  conoem- 
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ed,  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  determine 
any  partlcolar  mode  of  baptism  as  ex* 
dusively  the  right  one.  So  much  is 
oertain  that  the  leading  idea  is  to  waA 
or  ampiy  waiter  for  the  purpose  of  mari- 
fioBOMn,  The  figuiative  usage  of  the 
words  is  analagous  to  the  literal. 
Christ  referring  to  His  baptism  of  suf- 
fering, eridently  means  that  He  was 
about  to  hiQjifMmgtd  in,  or  ot«noAe2me(2 
¥nth  deep  distress.  (Luke  xii.  50 ;  Hark 
X.  88,  89.)  So  the  baptism  "with  the 
HoW  Ghost  and  with  fire,"  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  is  symbolized  by  "  pour- 
ing out ;"  (fifatt.  iiL  11 ;  Acts  ii.  8,  4, 
17 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  18 ;)  and  the  Holv  Spirit 
is  said  to  have  "descended  upon 
Christ  (JohnL  82, 88.)  From  the  seve- 
ral examples  of  the  usage  of  the  word 
hof^iM,  we  conclude,  that,  in  reference 
to  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  it  signifies 
an  application  of  water  in  any  way, 
specially  by  "pouring  out,"  for  the 
purpose  of  designatbg  or  symbolizing 
pwr^icatiim.  Such  ahm  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  term  in  1  Pet.  iiL  20, 
21,  1  Cor.x.  1,  2 ;  (compare  Ps.  Ixxvii. 
16, 17.)  The  usage  of  the  prepositions 
"m  the  Jordan,"  and  **mU  of  the 
water,*  is  not  contrary  to  this  riew, 
inasmuch  as  they  signify,  respectively, 
at  as  well  as  m,  and/rom  as  well  as  om< 
of.  (Matt.  iii.  6, 16 ;  Mark  i.  9, 10.)  The 
passage  in  Bom.  ri.  4,  is  not  an  allusion 
to  the  ordinanoe  of  baptism. 

Tbeordinance  of  baptism  isa  symboli- 
cal representation  of  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  adumbrating  that  putrjfi- 
cation  of  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
wearetoendeavour  to  obtain,  and  which 
is  our  only  requisite  fer  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  The  rite  itself  possesses 
no  special  efficacy  ;  neither  is  there  any 
8pe<nal  virtue  in  the  person  administer- 
ing it.  As  this  ordinanoe  is  merely  a 
symbolical  rite,  it  cannot  be,  as  some 
have  said,  "a  sacrament  which  cleanses 
firom  original  sin — ^mskes  us  Christians 
— children  of  Ood — and  heirs  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  This  were  to 
ascribe  to  the  rite  that  which  can  alone 
be  aooompliBhed  bv  the  immediaite  ope- 
ration of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Neither 
J  can  we  regard  the  ordinanoe  of  bap- 
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tUm  as  either  directly  or  indirectly 
imparting,  or  eyen  attesting,  the  graoe 
of  regeneration.  Ai  an  ordinanoe  it 
poaseflKS  no  myitiGal  power ;  as  a  lyin- 
Dolical  rite  it  can  exennaenoMiTing  in- 
fluence. Hence  haptian  cannot  con- 
Btitnte  individnals  membera  of  the 
church  of  God.  The  ancient  rite  of 
circumcision  had  not  that  power.  (Bom. 
ii.  28,  29.)  The  mibjeote  of  the  rite  of 
circumcision  became  partakers  of  the 
advantages  of  the  Hebrew  nationality. 
They  were  surrounded  with  peculiar 
privilegesi  whence  they  could  derive 
the  blessinffs  of  instruction  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  ;  and  an  obliffation  rested 
upon  the  parents  to  point  uieir  children 
to  that  purification  of  heart  symbolised 
by  the  external  rite.  (Gen.  xrii.  7 — 14 ; 
xviii.  19 ;  Ex.  xii.  26,  27  ;  xiii.  8,  14 ; 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  6  ;  Rom.  ii.  25--29.)  8o 
in  Christian  baptism,  the  subjects  of 
the  rite  are  introduced  to  a  peculiar 
relation  to  the  church  of  Christ.  Not 
only  does  an  obligation  rest  upon  the 
parents  to  train  uieir  children  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord, 
but  a  correspondinff  obligation  rests 
upon  the  church  to  disciplme  th^m  for 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Just  as  among 
the  v«i<nu.  adrantage.  P<>;M»>d  by 
the  Jew,  in  consequence  of  circum- 
cision, the  chief  was  the  possession  of 
the  oracles  of  God  ;  so  the  subjects  of 
baptism  possess  various  and  special 
advantages,  but  the  chief  is  instruction 
in  the  holy  oracles.  (Bom.  iii.  1,  2.)  It 
thus  appears  that  the  subjects  of  the 
Christian  rite,  are  not  only  recognised 
as  placed,  by  the  kind  providence  of 
God,  where  the  privileges  and  respon- 
sibilities of  Christian  discipline  will  be 
in  some  measure  possessed  but  where 
they  can  be  constantly  reminded  of 
that  purity  of  heart  adumbrated  by  the 
baptismal  symbol, — a  purity  of  heart 
without  which  no  one  can  see  the  Lord. 
As  to  the  subjects  of  baptism,,  it  is 
agreed  that  adults  who  have  not  been 
baptized,  and  are  desirous  of  Chris- 
tian discipline,  are  certainly  proper 
subjects  of  the  rite  ;  but  then  we 
think,  also,  that  infants  ought  not  to 
-e  excluded.  Were  not  the  children 
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—"the  fittle  ones  "--baptized  with  the 
fathers  in  passing  through  the  sea? 
(1  Cor.  X.  1— II ;  Ex.  X.  9,  10,  11, 
24.)  So  in  the  baptism  of  John, 
which  was  eisentidly  the  same  as  that 
instituted  by  Christ,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  multitudes  of  iafimts  were 
baptized  with  their  parents,  just  as,  in 
the  same  age,  the  proselytes  to  the 
Jewish  ^ith,  vrith  their  wives  and 
children,  were  baptind.  And  as  whole 
households  were  baptized  by  the  apoe- 
ties,  it  is  also  probable  that  there  were 
children  tmoag  them.  So  fiu*  finom 
oonfining  baptism  to  adults,  there  is 
not  a  single  instance  recorded  in  the 
new  Testament,  in  which  the  descend* 
ants  of  Christian  parents  were  baptised 
in  aduH  yean.  Idoreover,  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
the  design  of  the  ordinance,  inconsis- 
tent with  the  administration  of  the  rite 
to  infants.  The  children  of  the  He- 
brews, we  have  seen,  were  admitted  to 
manifold  privileges  in  oonsequenee  of 
circumcision  ;  and  have  not  the  diil- 
dren  of  Christians  oorre«K>nding  privi- 
leges f  The  general  analogy  of  the  an- 
cient dispensation,  and  the  enlargement 
of  privileges  under  the  Gospel,  inoln- 
ding  male  and  female,  requires  that 
their  advantages  shall  be  no  less.  Un- 
der the  latter  dispensation  inihnts  are 
continued  exactly  in  the  same  relation 
to  God  and  his  churah,  in  which  they 
were  originally  plMsed  by  the  former 
dispensations.  The  objection  that  in- 
fitnts  are  not  proper  subjects  for  bap- 
tism, because  they  cannot  profess  re- 
pentance and  fiuth,  fidls  witb  as  much 
weight  upon  the  institution  of  cireum- 
cision;  since  infimts  are  as  fit  subjects 
for  the  one  as  the  other.  Further,  if 
children  are  not  to  be  bt^tized  because 
there  is  no  positive  command  for  it ; 
for  the  same  reason,  we  might  say,  that 
women  should  not  come  to  the  Lord's 
supper ;  nor  ought  we  to  keep  holy 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  If  baptis- 
ing infiuts  had  been  merely  a  human 
invention,  how  could  such  a  practice 
have  been  so  universal  in  the  first  300 
yeara  of  the  ohnreh,  and  yet  no  records 
have  remained  when  it  was  introduced. 
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nor  tny  dispcte  or  oontroveray  about 
it  have  taken  place?  Finally,  it  is 
gnenXiy  acknowledged,  that  if  infiuits 
(He,  and  »  gr^tt  part  of  the  human 
nee  die  in  infitncy,  they  are  saved. 
Hai  not  Cfarist  died  for  them  ?  And 
viU  not  God  by  his  Spirit  prepare 
tJmn  «ne  He  remove  them  hence! 
Why  then  refose  them  the  <»idinanoe 
flTmbolioal  of  that  purification  they 
then  reoeive  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  It 
19  thooght  that  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tim  oii^;fat  not  to  be  administered  pro- 
misettoasly,  without  any  regard  to  the 
character  of  those  who  offer  their  chil- 
dren in  baptism.  Such  promiscuoos 
baptasm  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  a 
■ease  of  the  importance  of  tiie  ordi- 
wuMe,  and  to  sink  it  into  the  notion  of 
a  mere  ceremony,  as  is  unhappily  the 
otmoQs  and  very  prevailing  state  of 
the  ftct.  Hie  meaning  of  1  Cor.  xv. 
29 — Sly  seems  to  be — "Why  are  we 
baptised  into  the  belief  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  i^  in  het,  the  dead 
rise  not  ?  And  why  expose  ourselves 
to  so  much  danger  and  suflbriuff  in  the 
hope  of  the  tesarreetion  of  the  body  ?" 
BABABBASrzsM  of  the  father, 
A  nan  who  appears  to  have  headed  an 
iMiuiaetion  in  Jerusalem,  a  short  time 
bsCiire  Christ  was  crucified.  The  two 
naldbfltora  who  were  crucified  with 
Christ  were  not  "thieves,"  in  the 
ordiaaiT  sense  of  the  word,  but  rather 
fcihiw  mmrffemia  with  Barabbas ;  for  it 
is  said  tiiat,  "  he  lay  bound  with  them 
thai  had  made  insurrectioD  with  him 
in  the  city,  who  had  oommitted  murder 
ia  the  iosurreetion.**  (Mark  xv.  7.) 
'"Hieee  maleiBctOTS,'*  as  bishop  Maltby 
as  w^  ohserved,  "were  not  thieves 
who  robbed  all  for  proJUy  but  men  who 
had  taken  up  anns  on  a  principle  of 
rssistazioe  to  the  Soman  oppression, 
and  to  what  they  thought  an  unlawful 
bordeo,  the  tribute  money ;  who  made 
DO  sentple  to  rob  aQ  the  Romans,  and 
when  engaged  in  these  unlawful  causes, 
made  less  diffbrenoe  between  Jews  and 
Romsms,  than  they  at  first  meant  to 
do.'^  There  was  a  custom  in  Jeru- 
«a)ein,  at  the  paschal  feast,  for  the 
governor  to  release  unto  the  people  a 
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prisoner  whom  they  might  particularly 
desire.  The  policy  of  this  provision 
may  have  been  to  conciliate  the  fiivoor 
of  the  Jews  towards  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. The  Jews  demanded  of  Pilate 
the  release  of  Barabbas  in  preference  to 
the  release  of  Christ.  (Matt,  xxvii.  16 
—86 ;  Luke  xxiiL  18  ;  John  xviiL  40  ; 
Acts  iii.  14.>— See  Thsdbab. 

BARACHEL  =:  v^um  Ood  hath 
62na0ti.  The  fether  of  Elihu.  (Job. 
xxxii  2,  6.) 

BARAGHIAS=rwftofi>  JeAovoA  hath 
blemd.  The  father  of  Zacharias.  (Matt. 
xxiii.  85;  Luke  xi.  51.)— See  Zacha- 

BIAS. 

BARAK  =  lightnmg.  The  son  of 
Abinoam,  who  was  appointed  by  De- 
bomh  commander  of  the  Hebrew  forces. 
He  so  completely  routed  the  Oanaan- 
iti«h  forces,  that  they  never  recovered 
from  tile  blow.  As  judge  of  the  He- 
brews, he  was  probably  the  colleague 
or  successor  of  Deborah.  (J  udges  iv. 
4—24  ;  ▼.  1—81 ;  Heb.  xi.  82.) 

BARBARIAN.  This  word  is  used 
in  the  Scriptures  for  every  ttramgef  or 
foreigner  who  does  not  speak  the  na- 
tive language  of  the  writer ;  and  in- 
cludes no  implication  Whatever  of  any 
rudeness,  or  savageneas  of  nature  or 
numners,  in  those  respecting  whom  it 
is  used.  (Ps.  cxiv.  1 ;  Acts  xxviii  24  ; 
Rom.  i.  14  ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  11.) 

BARBER— See  Bsabd. 

BARHUMITlfiS.— See  BAm^BiM. 

BARLAH=ray«^ve.  A  son  of 
Shemaiah.  (1  Chron.  iii.  22.) 

BAR-JESUS  z=  ton  of  Jestu.  A 
Jewish  magioiAn  in  Crete ;  who  oppos- 
ing PAul  and  Barnabas,  and  endeavour* 
ing  to  prevent  Sergius  Paulus  embrac- 
ing chnsttnnity,  was  struck  blind,  "  not 
seeing  the  sun  for  a  season.*  This 
aflliotion  is  denominated  in  the  Greek 
oMu,  being  rather  an  obscuration  than 
a  total  extinction  of  sight.  He  is  also 
called  "  Elymas  "=  a  fnagieianj  a  aor- 
cerer.  (Acts  xiii.  6 — 12 ;  Homer  B.  ▼. 
696  ;  xvL  844.) 

BAB-JONA.— See  PflTiB. 

BARKOS  =  pairUer,  One  of  the 
Nethinim.  (Ezra  ii.  68  ;  Neb.  vii.  65.) 

BARLEY.    A  species  of  grain  used 
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for  bread  ;  (Jodg.  tU.  18  ;  2  Chron.  iL 
15 ;  John  vi.  9 ;)  alflo  u  food  for  horns 
Aod  dromedaries.  (1  KingB  iv.  28.)  In 
Palettine,  barley  wae  sown  in  October 
and  Norember,  and  even  in  Jannaiyand 
Febraaiy  ;  and  bmn  to  be  ripe  in  the 
middle  of  April.  On  the  oxteenth  day 
from  the  first  new  moon  in  April,  the 
first  handful  of  ripe  bariey  was  carried 
to  the  altar,  and  tnen  the  harvest  com- 
menoed.  The  bariey  harvest  precedes 
the  wheat  harvest  by  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night The  harvest  upon  the  moon- 
tains  ripens  of  course  later  than  in  the 
plains  of  the  Jordan  and  the  sea 
coast.  (Lev.  xziii.  9 — 14 ;  John  iv. 
86;  Ruth  ii.  28;  Bl  iz.  81.) 

BARNABAS  =r  son  o/  exhoriatim, 
or  ofpropkte^.  The  surname  of  Jossi^ 
a  Levite,  and  a  native  of  the  isle  of 
Gvpms,  and  an  early  convert  to  the 
Christian  &ith.  Baraabas  was  one  of 
those  who  gave  up  all  his  worldly  sub- 
stance, and  all  his  strength  and  influ- 
ence to  the  support  and  spread  of  the 
gospel.  He  was  the  frequent  compan- 
ion of  the  apostle  Faut  and  a  Uige 
sharer  in  the  labours  and  sufferings 
which  attended  the  early  propagation 
of  cbristiamty.  (Acts  iv.  86,  87 ;  ix. 
26.  27J 

BAKREKKE8S.  Among  the  He- 
brews a  numerous  offspring  was  consi- 
dered an  instance  of  the  divine  favour. 
Sons  were  more  generally  desired  than 
daughters,  because  they  transmitted  the 
name  of  the  fi^er  in  genealogies.  (1 
Sam.  i.  6,  7 ;  Ps.  ozzviL  8 — 6 ;  ozxviiL 
4  ;  Hos.  ix.  14.)  The  peculiar  views 
attached  to  sterility  by  the  Hebrews^ 
may  periiaps  be  accounted  for  by  the 
constant  expectation  of  the  Messiah, 
and  the  hope  that  everv  woman  che- 
rished, that  she  might  be  the  mother 
of  the  promised  Seed.  This  constant 
hope  seems  to  account  lor  many  droum- 
stanoes  in  the  old  Testament  history 
which  might  otherwise  ^ppou'  extra- 
ordinary or  exceptionable,  ((ien.  iii.  16 ; 
xxi.  6,  7 ;  XXV.  21—28 ;  xxviL  18 ; 
xxviii  14;  fxx.  16 — 17;  xxxviii  11 — 
18  :  Dent.  xxv.  9  ;  Judg.  xi.  87—89.) 

BAR8ABA8  =  son  o/Ai^  1.  The 
surname  of  Joseph,  also  sumamed  Jus- 
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tus,  one  of  the  first  disdplas  of  Christ. 
He  was  one  of  the  candidates  for  the 
vacancy  in  the  apostleship,  occasioned 
by  the  apostasy  or  Judas  IscarioU  (Acta 
i.  28.)  2.  The  surname  of  Judias,  a 
Christian  teacher,  and  one  of  the 
"diief  men  among  the  brethren." 
(Acts  XV.  22,  27,  82.) 
BARTHOLOMSW.— See  Natha- 


BABTIMi£nS=J0iio/7VaMSM.  A 
man  who  was  instantly  onrad  of  blind- 
ness by  our  Saviour,  m  the  vicinity  of 
Jericho.  (Mark  x.  46 — 62.) 

BARnCH  =  UM0d.  1.  The  friend 
and  secretary  of  the  prophet  Jereouah. 
When  God  commanded  the  pmphti  to 
commit  to  writing  the  prophecies  tiiat 
had  been  uttered,  he  emploved  Bamdi 
in  this  service,  who  wrote  the  words  aa 
Jeremiah  dictated  them.  Bamoh  waa 
afterwards  required  to  read  them  to  the 
Jewish  princes  or  duels,  who  were  as- 
sembled in  the  temple.  Be  was  after- 
wards empioved  to  carry  to  Babvlon  a 
long  letter  from  Jeremiah*  predioting 
the  judgments  which  should  come  upon 
that  mighty  city.  There  is  seme  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Barach  survived  the 
prophet  a  few  years,  but  when  and 
where  he  died  is  unknown.  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
4  ;  xliii  8,  7 ;  xlv.  1,  2.)  2.  The  son 
of  Zabbai  or  ZaccaL  (Neh.  iU.  80 ;  x. 
6.)  8.  The  son  of  Col-hoaeh.  (Neh. 
xi.  6.) 

BARZILLAI  =  froa,o/froii.  1.  A 
Gileadite,  distinguished  for  his  hospi- 
tality and  Ubenlity  towards  Oavid, 
during  the  revolt  of  Absalom.  (2  Sam. 
xviL  27  ;  xix.  82--89 ;  1  Kings  ii  7.) 
2.  The  fiither  of  AdrieL  (1  Sam.  xviii. 
19 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  8.)  8.  One  of  the 
priests.  (Bsra  ii  61 ;  Neh.  vii.  68.) 

BASHAN=r^AlflCNid|yioa.  Ai«- 

g'on  eastward  of  the  upper  Jordan, 
»unded  on  the  north  by  Mount  Har- 
mon, (1  Chron.  v.  28,)  hence  called 
"the  hiU  of  Bashan ;**  (F^  Ixviii.  16  ;) 
on  the  south  by  the  mountains  of  Gil- 
esd ;  and  extending  on  the  east  as  &r 
aato  Salchah.  (Dent  iii.  10,  IS;  Joah. 
xii.  4.)  It  was  taken  by  the  Hebrewa 
from  Og,  king  of  Bashan ;  and  given 
with  a  part  of  Gilesd  to  the  half  tribe 
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ofMaoMMh.  (Nam.  zxi.  82,  38.)  Bap 
■baa  was  esteemed  o&e  of  the  most 
froitlbl  ooantries  in  the  world ;  its  rich 
psitaree,  oak%  and  fine  cattle  are  ex- 
eesdingly  commended.  (Lia.  ii  13; 
bek.  TTxhr.  18.)  And  recent  tiaTel- 
len  speak  in  the  strongest  terms  of  the 
ezabamnt  fertility  of  this  region,  and 
of  its  hills  crowned  with  forests.  Ba- 
rium was  called,  by  the  Greek  writers, 
"Bataiuea;*'  its  present  name  is  d- 
BeAemydk, 

BASHAK-HAYOTH-JAIB^jSo- 
ikam  €f  the  eitiet,  or  vittoffei  of  Jair, 
The  genanJ  name  of  three-score  cities 
in  tike  r^on  of  Bashan,  acqnired  by 
Jair.  Th<^  are  sometiffles  called  "  Ha- 
voth-Jair.  (Dent  iii.  14 ;  Nam.  xzxiL 
41 ;  Josh.  ziiL  80 ;  I  Kings  iv.  13.)— 
See  Jaiil 

BASKEMATEL^firagrami.  One  of 
the  wiTes  of  Esao.  (Gen.  xxxri.  8, 10, 
13)  She  seems  to  be  ahK>  called '*Ma- 
balath."  (Gen.  zzviii.  9.)— See  Adah. 
*  BASMLATH^frofftwU,  The daagh- 
ter  of  Solomon.  (1  Kings  iy.  15.) 

BAfiTTARD.  Nataial  children,  a- 
mong  the  Hebrews,  seem  to  have  re- 
ttivA  little  parental  attention.  (Heb. 
ziL  8.)  To  restrain  the  lioentioos  de- 
sires of  the  heart,  Jehovah,  by  an 
•xpresB  law,  fixed  a  stigma  apoo  the 
beataid,  ^idi  was  not  to  be  removed 
tall  the  tenth  generation ;  this  precept 
was  on  no  aoooant  to  be  violated,  nor 
to  be  allowed  to  fell  into  disose.  (Dent. 
zxm.  2.)  However,  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  stigma  extended  to  the  chil- 
dren of  eoncabine%  as  between  them 
and  bastards  there  was  a  diflbrenoe. 
<6en.  xzL  8—21  ;  xxv.  1—6.)  In 
Zeeh.  iz.  6,  the  word  "bastard**  ought 
to  be  rendered  Hnutgc  or  foT^ignci^. 

BAT.  In  the  Biosaic  enameration 
of  nndean  animals,  the  bat  is  reckoned 
among  the  "fowls  that  creep";  (Lev. 
xL  19,  20,  28;)  and  modem  natoral- 
ii(ts  indnde  it  in  the  class  of  nuunmife- 
rons  qnadropeds.  The  name  of  oA«irop- 
tem  =  handwinged,  is  given  to  tUs 
order,  which  comprises  a  great  nnmber 
of  genera,  species  and  varieties ;  they 
are  all  either  purely  insectivorous, 
or  inseoti-fragivoroas ;  and  the  whole 
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race  is  noetamaL  As  winter  ap- 
proaches, they  seek  shelter  in  caverns, 
or  ruaious  and  deserted  buildings, 
where  they  cling  together  in  large  clus- 
ters, and  remain  in  a  torpid  condition 
ontil  the  retaming  flnaring  recalls  them 
to  active  exertions.  (Dent.  xiv.  IB,  19 ; 
Isa.  u.  20,  21.) 

BATH.  A  Hebrew  measore  for  li- 
quids^ equivalent  to  the  qihah  for  dry 
goods;  containing  about  seven  gallons, 
roar  pints,  liquid  measure ;  or  three 
peckB,  three  pints,  diy  measure.  (1 
kings  vii.  86,  88  ;  Isa.  v.  10 ;  Ez.  xlv. 
10—14.)  In  Luke  xvi.  6,  the  Greek 
word  baiot,  rendered  "  measures," 
should  be  "baths." 

BATHE.  According  to  the  He- 
brew laws  the  bath  was  to  be  fireely 
used  for  the  purposes  of  washing,  and 
to  secure  proper  attention  to  personal 
cleanliness.  This  might  be  done  in  any 
river  or  rnnning  stream,  or  in  any  suit- 
able vessel  at  home.  (Lev.  xiv.  2  ;  xv. 
1 — 8 ;  Num.  xix.  7  ;  Isa.  xliv.  3.)  The 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  erected  public 
hot  and  cold  baths,  and  decorated  them 
with  great  splendour ;  and  in  later 
times  similar  baths  were  erected  ih 
Palestine,  probably  not  unlike  those 
which  are  now  so  frequently  seen  in 
the  East. 

BATH-RABBIM  =  daughier  of 
fiumy,  A  gate  in  Heshbon.  (Sol.  Song 
vii.  4.) 

BATHSHEBA=(2aii^A(«r  of  the 
oaih,  or  damghter  of  seven  years.  The 
wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite,  an  officer  in 
David's  army.  She  was  "a  woman 
very  beautiful  to  look  upon,"  but,  she 
was  guilty  of  lightness  and  conjugal  in- 
fidelity. David  saw  Bathsheba  "wash- 
ing herself**  perhaps  whUe  visiting  the 
royal  wives  at  the  bath  ;  her  beauty 
proved  a  snare  to  him,  for  he  not  only 
committed  adultery  with  her,  but, 
when  he  found  that  she  had  conceived, 
he  sent  for  Uriah,  with  the  design  that 
he  should  go  and  lie  with  his  wire,  that 
the  child  now  conceived  should  pass 
for  his,  the  dishonour  of  Bathsheba  be 
screened,  and  his  own  crime  ooncealcKi* 
The  desim  ftuled ;  David,  to  save  him- 
self and  Bathsheba  from  thevengeaoue 
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of  tlie  law,  treacberoQHly  procured  tbe 
death  of  the  tniured  Uriah.  BathHheba 
mourned  for  her  busbaod ;  and  when 
the  mourning  was  past,  David  sent  for 
her,  and  took  her  to  wife.  From  this 
aggravated  transaction  David  resped  a 
long  harvest  of  calamity  and  woe-  In 
1  Chron.  iii.  5,  she  is  called  "  Bath- 
shua**  =  doH^Uer  of  wealth,  as  in  the 
margin.  (2  Sam.  xi.  1—27  ;  xii.  1—25.) 

BATHSHUA.— See  Batushsba. 

BATTERING-RAM.  — See    Ek- 

QIMI8. 

BATTLE.— See  War. 

BATTLE-AXE.  A  powerfvl  wea- 
pon of  war,  much  used  among  the 
ancient  nations.  (Jer.  li.  20.) 

BATTLEMENT.— See  Housi. 

BAVAI  = /ciMen.  One  who  aided 
in  rebuilding  Jerusalem,  after  the  exile. 
(Neh.  iu.  18.) 

BAY  TREE.  The  Hebrew  woid 
eero^,  properly  signifies  a  naUve  tree, 
growing  in  its  own  soil,  not  trans- 
planted ;  well  rendered  in  the  margin, 
— "  a  ^freen  tree  that  groweth  in  his 
own  sod."  (Ps.  xxxvii.  36.)  However, 
some  of  the  ancient  versions  eive 
"cedar,"  and  some  of  the  modem 
ones  the  'Maurer  or  "bay."  This 
tree  is  of  the  fiunily  of  evergreens,  and 
might  well  be  used  as  an  emblem  of  the 
undecaying  strength  and  unchanging 
prosperity  which  seems  sometimes  to 
be  the  portion  of  the  wicked  in  this 
transient  world. 

BAZLITH.— See  Bazluth. 

BAZLUTH  =  a  atripping,  naked- 
not.  One  whose  posterity  returned 
from  the  exile.  (Ezra  ii.  52.)  In  Neh. 
vii.  64,  he  is  called  '<  Bazlith." 

BDELLIUM.  The  Hebrew  word 
heddahh  is  supposed  to  denote  an  aro- 
matic resinous  substance,  somewhat 
resembling  myrrh,  which  distils  from  a 
tree  growing  in  Arabia  and  the  Indies. 
Some  onderstand  the  term  to  designate 
pearli;  and  othera  a  precious  stone. 
(Gen.  ii.  12 ;  Num.  xi.  7-) 

BEACON.— See  Standard. 

BEALlAH=tpAoK  hrd  U  Jehovah. 
One  of  David's  mighty  men.  (1  Chron. 
xiL  5.)  , 

BEALOTH^^otizaw,    inhabUanU.  \ 
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A  town  in  the  southern  part  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  24.) 

BEANS.  A  well-known  esculent 
vegetable,  which  forms  a  common  ar- 
ticle of  food  in  the  East.  Those  mostly 
cultivated  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  are 
the  white  horse  bean,  and  the  kidney 
bean.  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28  ;  Ezek.  iv.  9.) 

BEAR.  The  Syrian  bear,  which  in- 
habits the  regions  of  I^ebanon,  is  pro- 
bably merely  a  variety  of  the  brown 
liear.  The  attachment  of  the  she-bear 
to  her  young  is  proverbial.  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  8  ;  Prov.  xviL  12  ;  Hos.  xiii.  8.) 
The  Medo-Persian  empire  is  symbolised 
by  a  bear,  which  raised  itself  up  on  one 
side,  and  had  between  its  teeth  three 
ribs,  designating  its  crueltv  and  greedi- 
ness after  blood.  (Dan.  vii.  5.) 

BEARD.    The   ancient  Egyptians 
and  some  of  the  Arabian  tribes,  were 
in  tbe  habit  of  shaving  the  beard.  The 
Hebrews  paid  much  attention  to  the 
beard,  and  allowed  it  to  grow   long. 
Occasionally,  however,  they  used  tiie 
razor,  with  the  exception  of  the  Nazsf - 
ites,  to  whom  shaving  either  the  head 
or  beard  was  absolutely  interdicted. 
(Num.  vi.  5 ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  26.)    The 
Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  imitate  the 
idolatrous  custom  in  shaving  or  round- 
ing the  comers  of  the  beard.  (Lev.  xix. 
27.)    To  shew  any  contempt  towards 
the  beard  by  touching  it,  except  from 
respect  or  courtesy,  was  esteemed    a 
gross  insult ;  (2  Sam.  iv.  5  ;)  while  to 
kiss  it  respectfully  and  affectionately, 
was  regarded  as  a  signal  mark  of  friend- 
ship.   In  times  of  grief  they  sometixnea 
plucked  away  the  tiair  of  their  heskda 
and  beards,  sometimes  they  out  thenx 
off  entirely,  or  neglected  to  trim  or 
dress  them.  (1  Sara.  xxL  13 ;  2  S&m. 
xix.  24  ;  Ezra  ix.  8 ;  Isa.  xv.  2  ;  Jer. 
xli.  5  ;  adviii.  37.)  Anciently  in  £gypt» 
the  barben  were  barber-surgeons*   ma 
they  still  are  in  the  East.  (Ezek.  ^. 
1 — 5.) — See  Hair. 

BEASTS.  The  Hebrewa  distin- 
guished  animals  into  clean  and  unclean, 
or  those  which  might  be  eaten  and 
offered  in  sacrifices,^  and  those  wboee 
use  was  prohibited.  All  that  have  not 
cloven  hoofe,  and  do  not  chew  the  cvxi. 
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impure,  and  could 
QMtlker  be  o^red  nor  eaten.  But  this 
dififKHi  of  animalB  into  dean  and  un- 
fkan,  exiatad,  not  only  before  the  law 
of  Moww^  bat  even  before  the  flood. 
<6ea.  Tii.  2  ;  Lev.  zl  1—47  ;  xx.  25.) 
Tb»  finmdatioa  of  tliii  distinction  ap- 
pean  to  bava  been  lacrificia],  adorn- 
biating  the  only  true  ncrifioe^hiob 
oouid  take  away  the  nns  of  the  world. 
Under  tbe  aooient  dispenaation,  the 
bemfta  waie  lometimes  made  to  parti- 
cipate extcffiiaUy  in  the  obeervaiMe  of 
raigioaaoaKemooiee ;  (Ex.  xx.  10 ;  Jon. 
iii  7,  8 ;)  and  Boffinred  ^th  men  the 
jodgmeotaof  God.  (Bx.ix.  6;  xiii.  15; 
Bl  exxxT.  8;  Jer.  yii.  20;  xxi  6; 
£»k.  rrxii.  18 ;  xxxriii.  20 ;  Ho8.iv. 
8.)  Moee^  throughout  his  laws,  mani- 
fteti^  even  toward  animals,  a  spirit  of 
iostioe  and  kindnnns.  and  inonlcates  the 
avoidanoah  b0^  ob^J  of  aetual  cruelty, 
but  even  of  its  appearanoei  rLev.  x^ 
27,  28 ;  Ex.  xxiil  i,  5.)  The  word 
"  beaat "  ia  aometimes  used  figuratirely 
fiir  bmtal*  savage  men.  (1  Cor.  xv.  32 ; 
2  Pet.  iL  12;  Jude  10.)  Tlie  four 
beeata  in  Dan.  vii.  8,  17,  23,  are  the 
imnbols  of  four  kings,  or  kingdoms. 
The  "four  beasts"  ought  to  be  read 
"fcarlivtagOTBatares.''  (Rev.iv.  6 — 9; 
V.8,  14;  vi  1,8.) 

BEBAI=/atA€r«.  One  whose  pos- 
terity returned  Irom  the  exile.  (Exra 
iL  11 ;  viiL  11 ;  Neh.  vii.  16.) 

BBCHEB=:a  yewi^  Mswf.  1.  A 
son  dtSphraim  ;  also  called  "  Bared.** 
<i  Gfanm.  viL  20.)  His  descendants  are 
osUed  "  BachritoL'*  (Num.  xxvi.  85.) 
2.  A  son  of  Benjamin.  (Gea.  xlvi.  21 ; 
1  Chron.  viL  8,  8.) 

BBCHORATH  =Jirtt-lmih,  Jirtt- 
bonL  Tbe  great  grand&ther  of  Kish. 
(I  8am.  ix.  1.) 

BED.  Among  the  ancient  Egyp- 
taaii%  aooofding  to  the  monuments^  the 
bed  was  a  kind  of  low  so&  or  divan ; 
it  was  sometimes  ornamented  with  ivory 
oo  the  sides  and  baoky  and  also  on  the 
legs,  and  of  such  a  length  as  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  a  8o&  by  day,  and 
of  a  bed  by  night,  (Pn.  xlL  3 .  cxxxii. 
8 ;  Am.  vi.  4  ;  2  Kings  xviii.  5  ;  Prov. 
vii.  18.)  Tbe  poorer  people  slept  upon 
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thick,  coarse  maitreeses,  or  skins,  whidi 
were  thrown  down  at  night  upon  the 
divan,  or  upon  the  floor.  Sometimes 
they  had  but  a  simile  doak,  or  a  blan- 
ket, which  probably  also  answered  to 
wrap  themselves  iu  by  day.  (Ex.  xxii. 
28,  27  ;  Deut  xxiv.  12,  13.)  Hence 
it  was  easy  for  the  persons  whom  Jesus 
healed,  "to  take  up  their  beds  and 
walk.**  piatt.  ix.  6 ;  Mark  IL  9 ;  John 
V.  8.)  In  the  East,  most  people  only 
throw  off  the  outer  garment  on  retir- 
ing to  bed. 

BEDAD  =  aeparoHon,  or  part.  The 
fthtbev^f  Hadad.  (Gen.  xxxvl.  85.) 

BEDAN  =SBrvt2e.  1.  Asonof  Ulam. 
(1  Chron.  vii.  17.)  2. — SeeABDOV. 

BEDEIAH=:ta  the  pmtee^m  of 
Jdkovak.  One  who  separated  from  his 
foreign  wifo.  (Ezra  x.  85.) 

BEE.  The  Hebrews  appear  to  have 
paid  attention  to  the  honey  bee,  which 
IS  probably  the  only  species  alluded  to 
in  the  Bible.  They  must  have  been 
very  numerous  in  Canasii,  as  honey 
was  a  common  article  of  food  and  com- 
merce. (1  Kings  xiv.  3  ;  Ps.  IxxxL  18 ; 
Sol.  Song  V.  1 ;  Exek.  xxvii.  17.)  Tbe 
disposition  of  bees  to  take  vengeance 
on  any  one  who  disturbs  their  mve,  is 
alluded  to  in  Deut.  1.  44 ;  Ps.  cxviiL 
12.  The  figurative  expressions  in  Isa. 
viL  18  ;  Ze«h.  x.  9,  are  supposed  to  al- 
lude to  the  pnustice  of  calling  bees  firom 
their  hives,  to  any  particular  j^aoe,  by 
a  hissing  or  tinkling  sound.  Wild  bees 
freouenUy  laid  up  their  honey  in  woods, 
in  hollow  trees,  and  in  the  clefts  of 
rooks.  (Deut.  xxxiL  18  ;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  16.) 

BEEhlADAszwkomtheLordknowa. 
A  son  of  David.  (1  Chron.  xiv.  7.)  lu 
2  Sam.  V.  18 ;  1  Chron.  iii.  8,  he  is 
called  "Eliada'*  =  io&oi»  ^K^faiovef/i. 

BEELZEBUB  =  2ofdo/(2im^.  A 
name  of  contempt  applied  to  Satan,  the 
prince  of  the  evil  angeU  Beelzebub, 
in  tbe  original,  is.  in  every  instance, 
'*  Beelzebul,**  and  so  it  ought  to  have 
been  in  our  version.  This  name  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  *'  Baalzebub," 
the  god  of  Ekron.  (Matt.  x.  25;  xii. 
24,  27  ;  Hark  iu.  22 ;  Luke  xi.  15, 18, 
19,  27.) 

BEKB  r=:  a  well,     1.  A  place  in  the 
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desert  on  the  ooofinee  of  Mo«b.  (Num. 
zxi.  16 — 1 8.)  It  u  probably  the  same 
pUoe  which  is  oaUed  ^'BeOT-e]im":= 
well  of  heron.  (laa.  zr.  8.)  2.  The 
plaoe  to  which  Jotham  fled,  (Jndg.  ix. 
h.)  The  inhabitaDt8w«ra  called  "Be- 
ritea."  rS  Sam.  xx.  14.)  It  is  probably 
now  called  ol-BMi,  not  fu  from  the 
rite  of  Beth-shemedi. 

BEBBA=tpeg,/owwfaiii.  A  descen- 
dant of  Ajsher.  (1  Chron.  Tii.  37.) 

BEEBAH  =  i(«0,/owilaM.  A  de- 
scendant of  Reaben.  (1  Chron.  v.  8.) 

BBER-BLIM.— aee  Bm. 

BEEBI  =  1060,  or/NMHatii^  1.  An 
Hittite.  (Qen.  xziri.  34.)  2.  The  &- 
ther  of  Hoeea.  (Hos.  i.  1.) 

BEBR.LAHAI-ROI  ^^wdl  o/  lift 
of  «wton»  i.e.,  of  Uft  afUit  a  wigmm  of 
Gk)d.  A  well  on  the  soaihem  borders 
of  Palestine,  between  Eadeeh  and  Bo- 
red (Qen.  ZTt  14.^  In  Qwt,  zziv.  62  ; 
xzT.  11,  it  is  called  in  oar  Torsion* 'the 
well  Lahai-ToL" 

BEEROTH  =  iseUf .  Adtyofthe 
QtbeoniteSy  afterwards  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Josh.  iz.  17;  xriii. 
25.)  After  the  exile,  it  was  still  in  ex- 
istenoe  and  inhabited.  (Ezra  iL  25 ; 
Neh.  vii.  29.)  Hie  inhabitants  wero 
called  "Beerothites."  (2Sam.iv.  %  3; 
xxiii.  87  ;  1  Chnm.  xi.  39.)  Dr.  Bobin- 
Bon  considers  the  modem  d-Bitrfk  to 
represent  either  BeerorBeeroth. 

BEEBOTH  -  BENE  -  JAAKAN  = 
iseUf  of  the  mm$  ofJaakcm,  A  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sola.  It  is  also 
called  *'  BenoHTaakan,"  (Norn,  xxxiii. 
81,  32,)  and  <<Beeroth  of  the  children 
of  Jaakan.'.'  (Dent.  x.  6.) 

BEER8HEBA  =  wdl  of  the  oath,  or 
well  of  the  9even.  An  ancient  town 
on  the  soothem  border  of  Palestine ; 
whence  the  phrase,  in  describing  the 
limits  of  Palestine :  "from  Dan  even 
to  Beersheba;"  (Jndg.  xx.  1 ;  2  Sam. 
xxiy.  2,  7 ;)  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah:  <<from  Geba  to  Beeisheba." 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  8 ;  2  Chron.  xix.  4.)  It 
was  ffiven  by  Joshua  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  afterwards  it  was  transferred 
to  Simeon.  (Josh.  X7. 28.)  Dr.  Robin- 
son fbund  upon  the  northern  ride  of 
Wady  es-Seba,  close  upon  the  bank, 
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two  deep  wells,  still  called  BSr  «»^8lB6ar 
Asoendinff  the  low  hills  north  of  the 
wells^  he  found  them  coverod  with  the 
mine  of  former  habitations,  the  foond- 
atioBv  of  which  are  still  distinetly  to 
be  traced,  although  soaroely  one  stone 
remains  upon  another.  Here  was  the 
ancient  Beersheba ;  wherein  Abraham^ 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  often  dwelt.  (Gkn. 
xxi.22,  33;  xxiil9;  xxTt23;  xxviii. 
10.) 
BEBSH-TERAH.  — See   Ashta- 

■OTH. 

BEBTLE—- See  Looum. 

BEGGARS.— See  PooB. 

BEHEADING.  This  mode  of  cam- 
tal  punishment  was  practised  in  tne 
time  of  the  early  Hebrew  kings.  (2 
Sam.  iv.  8 ;  XX.  21,  22 ;  2  Eings  x.  6 
— 8.)  And  in  the  later  periods  of  the 
Jewish  history,  Herod  and  his  desoen- 
dants,  in  a  number  of  inataacss,  ordered 
decapitation.  (Matt.  xiv.  8—12 ;  Aote 
xiL2.) 

BBHEMOTH=  thegreatbeait,  hn^ 
mtadntped.  This  Hebrew  name  is  eyi- 
denUy  the  same  as  the  Coptic  p-the^ 
snMMm  ^  the  ox  of  the  water,  a  term 
wfaidh  derignatee  the  k^fipopotamiie^ 
**  riyer  horse.**  So  also,  the  Ethiopic 
word  for  the  hippopotamus  is  hAa, 
which  is  simply  the  same  as  the  Egyp- 
tian p-cle  =  the  OK.  (Job.  xl.  15 — ^24.) 
It  is  now  genenlly  understood  that  tiie 
Behemoth  is  the  aippopoUmnme  Amphi- 
him,  or  lirer-bone,  a  genus  of  the 
paehydermata,  or  thick-skinned  ani- 
mals, whioh  are  found  only  in  the  Nile 
and  other  ^reat  nwn  and  lakes  of 
Africa.  This  powerful  and  unwieldy 
animal  lives  in  the  water,  but  cannot 
remain  long  without  coming  to  the  sur- 
face to  brnthe.  He  comes  often  on 
shore,  particularly  at  night,  as  he  sub- 
sists on  roots  and  vegetMdes ;  anddoee 
great  damage  to  the  oultiv^ed  fields, 
not  leas  by  the  treading  of  his  broad, 
heayy  feet,  than  by  the  extent  of  hia 
appetite.  He  sleeps  and  reposes  on 
shore  in  reedy  plaoes  near  the  water. 
The  length  of  a  male  hippopotamus  has 
been  known  to  be  seventeen  feet,  the 
height  seven  feet»  and  the  droumfep- 
enoe  fifteen ;  the  head  three  feet  and  a 
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klCndtliagvtiiiMfiMt;  themoath, 
ia  width,  aboat  two  feet  The  ttma- 
unt  of  teeth  in  itmumth  is  truly  for- 
midable; more  pertioalarij  the  tusks 
«f  tiie  lower  mw,  which  ftre  of  a  curved 
fenn,  aomewhat  cnHodrial :  these  are 
■0  atrooff  end  hard  that  they  will  strike 
firs  with  steel,  are  sometimeB  more 
than  two  feet  in  length,  and  weigh  from 
twelve  to  tbizteen  poimds  each.  The 
Egrptiane  sometimes  captore  this  ani- 
ni  fay  throwing  a  hrgs  quantity  of 
diy  peas  oo  some  pbK»  where  they  ex- 
pect ham  to  pass;  these  the  hungry 
aaima]  eaoeriy  deronrs ;  this  mass  of 
diy  food  disposes  him  to  drink,  and  the 
"      sweDmg  the  peas  in  his  stomach, 


descendants  are 
(Num.  zxri.  S8.)  4. 


a  pari,  half.  A  half- 
equal  to  five  penny- 
wei^itsi,  troy.  In  later  times,  bdm 
denoted,  not  only  a  certain  weiffhi,  but 
also  a  detenninate  sum  of  swiMy,  a 
hatfehekel  in  valne^  equal  to  one  shil- 
ling, one  penny,  and  a  little  over  three 
Itftfainge  in  onr  money.  (Gen.  xxiv.  22 ; 
Ek.  zxxviiL  26.) 

BSL. — See  Baal. 

BKLA,=z§waU4fw&dtik»(mmL  I.  A 
king  of  Edom.  (Gen.  xzxvL  82,  83.)  2. 
A  daseendant  of  Benben.  (1  Chrun.  v. 
6w)  8.  A  son  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron. 
viL  «,  7.)  He  is  catted  "Belah"  in 
Gen.  zlvL  21.) 
csBed  "Behutes." 
— SeeZoAB. 

BELAH.— <See  Bbla. 

Bt^LIAJj  ^=  w^prq/Uablmm,  worth- 
mmutkingftatlm,  hence  badnat. 
Hub  word  is  property  ap- 
by  the  sacred  writers  to  such 
lewd,  profligate^  and  vile  persons,  as 
seam  to  re^ird  neither  Ckd  nor  man. 
audlg.  ziz.  22;  1  Sam.  ii.  12.)  In  the 
newTMament,  "BeUal,"or  "Beliar," 
k  need  as  an  appellation  of  Satan,  the 
power  or  lord  or  evil:  "What  concord 
hath  Christ  with  Belial,"  the  prince  of 
Ueentioosness  and  corruption  f  (2  Cor. 
vL16.) 

BELLS.  The  lower  part  of  the  high- 
prieet's  bine  robe  was  adorned  with  po- 
megranates and  beUsy  so  that  he  might 
be  heard  when  he  went  into,or  came  out 
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of  the  sanctuary.  (Ex.  xxviiL  88 — 85.) 
Many  of  the  eastern  kings  and  nobles 
wear  bells  in  the  same  manner,  not 
only  for  ornament,  but  to  give  notice 
of  their  approach.  BeUs,  or  tinkling 
phites,  were  hung  upon  the  bridles  <? 
war-horses:  (Zedi.  xiv.  20:)  hence  a 
hotae,  not  trained  to  war,  was  call- 
ed, by  the  Greeks,  "  a  horse  who  had 
never  heard  the  sound  of  bells." 

BELLOWa  The  Egyptian  monu- 
ments not  only  represent  tne  blow  pipe 
as  being  in  use  for  melting  metal,  as 
eariy  as  the  time  of  Hiothmes  III.,  but 
also  a  kind  of  double  bellows,  for  smelt- 
ing the  ore,  of  the  same  period,  are  to 
be  seen  at  Goumon,  the  necropolis  of 
Thebes.  According  to  Wilkinson,  they 
"consisted  of  a  leather  bag,  secured 
and  fitted  into  a  frame,  iVom  which  a 
long  pipe  extended,  for  carrying  the 
wind  mto  the  fire.  Tliey  were  worked 
by  the  feet,  the  operator  standing  upon 
them,  with  one  under  each  foot,  and 
pressing  them  alternately,  while  he 
pulled  up  each  exhausted  skin  with  a 
string  wnioh  he  held  in  his  hand."  It 
is  probable  that  such  bellows  are  al- 
luded to  by  the  prophet.  (Jer.  vi.  29.> 

BELSHAZZAR  =  prktee  of  Be/. 
The  last  ofthe  Chaldean  kings;  he  wan 
the  grandson  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
is  c^led  bv  proihne  historians,  Laby- 
netus  and  Nabonnedus.  The  only  cir- 
cumstances of  his  reign,  recorded  in 
Scripture,  are  the  visions  of  the  prophet 
Daniel,  in  the  first  iumI  third  years ; 
(Dan.  vii.  1--28;  viii.  1—27;)  and  his 
impious  feast  and  violent  death.  (Dan. 
V.  1 — SO.)  During  the  siege  of  Baby- 
lon by  the  Modes,  under  Darius  and 
Cyrus,  he  gave  a  sumptuous  entertain- 
ment to  Us  courtiers,  at  which  they 
impiously  drank  out  of  the  sacred  ves- 
sels  whidi  had  been  carried  away  from 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  midst 
of  the  festivities^  however,  a  mysterious 
inscription  was  seen  upon  the  wall  of 
the  banqueting  room,  full  in  view  of 
the  king,  announcing  his  death,  and 
the  overthrow  of  his  £ngdom.  In  that 
same  night,  the  city  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  Belshaszar  himself  slain. 

BELTBSHAZZAR.— See  Dasikl. 


BEN 


BEN 


B£N  =  aaeii.  One  of  the  Leyites. 
(1  Chron.  xy,  18.) 

BEN-ABINAOAB.-See  Abwaoab. 

BENAIAH  =  whM  J^iovak  hath 
hnlt,  1.  A  deBoendant  of  Simeoii.  (1 
Chron.  iv,  36.)  2.  A  Levite.  (2  Chron. 
XX.  U.)  3.  A  fon  of  PitroBh.  (£nmx. 
25.)  4.  A  flon  of  Pybath-Mottb.  (Snrn 
X.  80.)  5.  A  Mn  of  Buii.  (Em  x.  85.) 
6.  A  Bon  of  Nebo.  (Em  x.  48.)  7.  A 
priest  in  the  time  of  D»Tid.  (1  Chron. 
XV.  24 ;  xvi.  6.)  8.  The  &ther  of  Je- 
hoiada  the  ooonaellor.  (1  Chron.  xxztU. 
34.)  9.  One  of  David's  distinguished 
offioers,  who  saooeoded,  after  Joab's 
death,  to  the  oommand  of  the  HeUrew 
army.  (2  Sam.  viii.  18 ;  xziiL  20—23 ; 
1  Chron.  xi.  22—26  ;  1  Kings  ii.  29— 
85.)  10.  One  of  the  Levitea  (1  Chron. 
XT.  18,  20;  zn.5.)  11.  A  distinguished 
officer  in  David's  army.  (2  Sam.  xxiU. 
30 ;  1  Chron.  xi  31  ;  xzvii.  14.)  12. 
ALevite.(2Chron.xxxL]8.)  IS.  One 
of  the  prinees  of  the  people  during  the 
exile.  (Esek.  xi.  1--13.) 

BEN-AMMI  =  ton  of  my  people,  or 
kmdred,  ThesonofLot,  by  his  young- 
est dau^ter ;  he  was  the  &ther  of  the 
Ammonites.  (Gen.  six.  88.) 

BENS-BSRAK  =  sDiif  ofBerak,  or 
of  Uffktmimg.  A  plaoe  in  the  tribe  of 
Dan ;  (Josh.  xix.  45 ;)  probably  the 
present  jBiMtifak 

BBNSFACTOB.  TheGroekwoid 
Suergetetss  Bene&ctor,  was  oooasion- 
aUy  employed  in  ancient  times  as  a  title 
of  honour  to  kings  and  prinoes.  It  was 
frequently  applied  to  the  Boman  em- 
perors. (Luke  xxii  25.) 

Bmfi-JAAKAN  ^eomofJaahm. 
A  plaoe  in  the  desert.  Some  suppose 
that  it  is  not  the  same  as  "Beeroth 
Bene-Jsakan."  (Num.  xxxiii.  81.) 

BENHADAD  =  eim  of  ffadad. 
1.  A  king  of  Syria  of  Damasoua^  in 
the  time  of  Asa,  king  of  Jndah.  (1 
Kings  XV.  18 — 20  ;  2  Chron.  xvi  2 — 
7.)  2.  A  king  of  Syria,  and  a  son  of 
the  preceding.  He  twioe  made  war 
upon  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  but  was 
oomi^etely  defeated.  (1  Kings  xx.  1 — 
84.)  He  affcerwards  deobkred  war 
against  Jehoram;  but  the  prophet 
EUsha  disdoM  his  plans  so  accurately 
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that  Jehoram  was  enabled  to  defeat 
them.  (2  Kings  vi  8—23.)  He  after- 
wards  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  but  his 
troops  beinff  terrified  with  the  fiuieled 
approach  of  an  immense  army  to  iw- 
lieve  the  dtr,  just  at  daybreak,  fled  for 
their  lives,  leaving  evetything  behisd 
them,  rhe  citizens  of  Samaria  were 
thus  unexpectedly  rolieved,  and  sup- 
plied with  an  abundaooe  of  food.  (2 
Kings  vi  24—38 ;  vu.  1—20.)  The 
following  year,  Benhadad*  being  atek, 
sent  Hanael,  one  of  his  officers,  to 
Elisha^  to  inquire  whether  he  should 
recover.  Hawael,  on  his  return,  slew 
Benhadad,  and  became  king  of  Syria. 
(2  Kmgs  viii  7—15.)  8.  A  king  of 
Svria  of  Damascus :  he  was  the  son  of 
EuuEael,  whom  he  succeeded.  In  his 
wars  with  Jehoaeh,  king  of  la«el,  he 
was  compelled  to  nlin<^uiah  moet»  if 
not  all,  the  provinees  which  his  prede- 
oessor*  acquired  in  conquest.  (2  Kings 
xiii.  24,  25  ;  Jer.  xlix.  27  ;  Amos  i.  4.) 

BEN-HAIL  ==  son  qfalv«iv<^  war- 
rior.   One  of  the  princes  of  king  Je- 

hosaphat.  (2  Chron.  xvii  7.) 

BEX-HANAN  =  son  o/  OM  pro- 
CMW.  A  descendant  of  Judali.  (1 
Chroa  iv.  20.) 

BENINUssonriMi.  Onewhoaealed 
the  covenant.  (Neh.  z.  18.) 

BENJAMIN  =soiio/Cft«r^AafMl, 
that  is,  ofgood/artime,  1.  The  young- 
est son  of  Jacob  by  Raohei  His  mother 
died  immediately  after  his  birth,  whioh 
took  plaoe  near  Bethlehem.  With  her 
dying  braath  she  called  him  "  Benoni," 
=s  soe  of  mp  eofrom,  but  hisiather  gave 
him  the  name  of  "Benwniin."  The 
territory  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  in> 
duded  Jerusalem,  and  lay  adyoining 
Judah.  His  descendants  were  called 
'*  Benjamites)"  (Gen.  xxxv.  18 ;  zlix. 

27  ;  Deut.  xxxiii  12  ;  Jaah.xviu.  21— 

28  ;  1  Kings  xu.  18—24.)  2.  A  des- 
cendant of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  vii.  10.) 
8.  One  who  assisted  to  rebuild  Jeruaa- 
bm.  (Neh.  iii.  28  ;  Esra  x.  32.) 

BENO  =  hie  tm.  One  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Levi  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  26,  27.) 

BENONI See  BurjAUir. 

BENZOHETH=soao/2c*sA.  A 
descendant  of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  iv.  20.) 


BEO 


BBS 


BEOR  =  a  torch,  or  lamp.  1.  The 
WuT  of  Belm  king  of  the  Bdomites. 
iO«D.  xjcxTi.  32  ;  1  Chzon.  i.  430  ^^ 
TTie  &iher  of  Bmiiani.  (Num.  zzix.  5  ; 
DwL  xxui.  4.)  fie  u  abo  eaUed 
*  BoOTr.**  <2  Pet.  u.  16.) 

BKRA  ^gift  A  king  of  Sodom. 
iGtKL  »▼.  2.) 

BBBACHAH  =  a  hUtamg,  baudic- 
Awi.  1.  A  ▼alley  in  the  direoiioD  of 
TekoiL  It  ismoet  likely  the  present 
BnkmL  (S  Chron.  xz.  26.)  2.  A 
friend  of  Da^id.  (1  Chran.  xii.  3.) 

BBR£CHIAHr=«Aom  /cA<mi4  haih 
hiemtL  1.  The  fi^ther  of  Aeaph.  (1 
Chfon.  XV.  17,  23.)  He  is  also  called 
"  BenMbiah.'*  (1  Chron.  vi.  39.)  2.  One 
of  the  posterity  of  Bphiaim.  (2  Chron. 
xxviiL  12.)  2.  llie&therofZeohanah. 
^Zeeh.  i.  1,  7.)  4.  A  son  of  Zembbabel. 
{ I  Chroo.  tit  20.)  5.  One  of  the  Le- 
Titea.  (1  Chron.  ix.  16.)  6.  The  &ther 
of  Meehnllam.  (Neh.  iii.  4.  80.) 

B8&AIAH=i0*osi  Jekiovah  crmUd. 
A  deasendant  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron. 
Till.  21.) 

BEREA  =fM^*^  A  ci^  on  the 
borders  of  Maoedoniay  on  the  river 
Ag^wBom.  The  Jewish  residents  of  this 
otj  are  honoorably  commended,  and 
their  m^smmm  condoot  is  held  out  as 
an  example  in  subjecting  every  doc- 
trine to  the  sole  test  of  the  words  of 
God.  (Acts  xrii.  10—18;  xx.  4.) 
IVninia^  was  afterwards  called  IrmopoUt, 
sad  is  now  called  by  the  Turks  Boor, 

BE&ED  =  A(mL  I.  a  place  in  the 
deseitof  Shor.  (Oen.  xri.  14.)  2.— See 


BERI  =/0Maraw.  A  descendant 
of  Aaher.  (1  Chron.  vii.  36.) 

BERTAH=yi/r,  domaUoit,  or  ao- 
oofdinff  to  others,  tinl,  ealamUp,  1.  A 
wo  of  Ephraim.  (1  Chron.  vii.  23.)  2.  A 
son  of  Asher.  (Cren.xlvi.  17 ;  1  Chron. 
riL  30.)  HiadescendiMitsare  cnlled  '^Be* 
riitaj.'*  (Nam.  xzvi.  44.)  3.  A  descend- 
uki  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  riiL  13.).  4. 
A  son  ofShimeL(l  Chjon.  ixiii.  10.) 

BEBITEa— See  Bxer. 

B££BITH=:a  covemmt.  The  "  god 
Berith"  is  the  same  as  "Bfud-Berith." 
(Jndg.  ix.  46.) 
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BEBNICE=  weigki  ofvieUny,  The 
eldest  daughter  of  Herod  A^ppa. 
She  was  married  to  her  uncle  Herod, 
king  of  Chalcis ;  and  after  his  death 
became  the  wife  of  Polemon,  king  of 
Cilida.  This  connexion  being  soon 
dissolved,  this  Itoentioas  woman  re- 
turned to  her  brother,  and  afterwards 
became  the  mistress  of  Vespasian,  and 
also  of  Titus.  (Acts  xxv.  13,  23 ;  xxvi. 
30  ;  Jos.  Ant.  19.  5. 1 ;  20.  7.  2.) 

BEBODACH  -  BALADAN.  —  See 
Mirodaoh-Bai^adav. 

BEKOTHAH  =  my  wdk.  A  dty 
between  Damascus  and  Hamath. 
(Ezek.  xlvu.  16.) 

B£BOTHAl=ffnyweaf.  A  mari- 
time city  of  Phenicia,  rich  in  brass, 
formerly  subject  to  the  kings  of  Zobah  : 
it  was  situated  at  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  Palestine,  and  was  conquered  by 
I]^vid.  (2  Sam.  viii.  8,  compared  with 
1  Chron.  xviii.  8.)  This  place  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  the  Uerytwk  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  Bey- 
fwA  or  Btiimi  of  the  present  day.  This 
important  and  enterprising  city,  which 
haa  been  for  some  time  nnder  the 
government  of  Muhammed  Aly,  was 
m  1840,  laid  in  ruins^  by  a  bombard- 
ment firom  the  combined  English  and 
Austrian  fleet. 

BERYL.  A  precious  stone,  whose 
colour  is  pale  green,  with  a  cast  of 
yellow  and  blue.  (Rev.  xxi.  20.)  The 
Hebrew  word  Uunkah,  translated 
"  beryl,"  properly  denotes  the  cftryso- 
Zite,  or  the  topaz ;  (Ex.  xxviiL  20  ; 
xxxix.  13 ;  Dsji.  x.  6 ;  SoL  Song  v.  14 ; 
Ezek.  i.  16 ;  X.  9 ;  xxviii.  13,  eftryso^, 
in  the  margin ;)  and  the  word  a4o/^aai, 
rendered  "onyx,"  is  supposed  to  desig- 
nate the  beryl,  ((yen.  ii.  12 ;  Ex.  xxviii. 
9,  20  ;  XXXV.  9,  27  ;  Job.  xxviii.  15 ; 
Esek.  xxviiL  18  ;  1  Chron.  xxix.  2.) 

BESAI  =M0On^.  One  whose  pos- 
terity returned  from  the  exile.  (Ezra 
iL  49  ;  Neh.  viL  52.) 

BESODEIAH  =  ts  Cft«  inUmacy  o/ 
JAovak,  i.  e.  ooi^ideni  of  Jehovah,  One 
whose  son  assisted  in  rebuilding  Jeru- 
salem. (Neh.  iiL  6.) 

BESOR  =  cool,  cold.  The  name  of 
a  torrent  emptying  itself  into  the  Me- 


BET 


BBT 


ditemmeui,  near  GaoL  (1  Sam. 
9,  10,  21.) 

eity  of  Syria,  riob  in  braas.  (2  Sam.  tUi. 
8.)  In  1  Chron.  xviii  8,  it  ii  written 
"Tibbath"  =  ato«^/bler. 

BBTEN  =  bettf,  or  voOey.  A  place 
in  Aaher.  (Joeh.  xix.  25.) 

BETHABARA=rAoiiM^  frrpliMof 
th$ford.  A  town  on  the  east  bank  (^ 
the  Jordao,  where  there  waa  a  find 
aoroes  the  river.  It  is  probably  the 
same  with  **  Beth-barah."  (Jodg.  vn 
24.)  In  John  i.  28,  instead  of  "  Betha- 
ban,*'  the  Uter  edition!  read  <«  Beth- 
any, *  a  different  place  from  Bethany 
near  JeruNalem. 

BBTH- AN  ATH = AcMe  o/reipciim, 
or  of  echo,  A  place  in  Naphtali. 
(Joih.  xix  88  ;  Jndg.  i.  83.) 

BETH-ANOTH = AcaM  o/roponae, 
or  of  ecAo.  A  place  in  Jndah.  (Joeh. 
xy.  69.)    It  ie  now  called  Beit  Amtm. 

BETH  ANY  =  AciMe  0/ eiofai.  A 
town  or  village  in  a  ahallow  wady,  on 
the  eastern  dope  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  abont  two  miles  K  S.  E.  from 
Jerusalem.  It  was  the  residence  of 
Mary,  Martha,  and  Laatms ;  and 
Jesns  often  went  oat  fivm  Jeroialem 
to  lodge  there ;  it  waa  also  the  scene 
of  some  of  the  most  interesting  events 
of  his  life.  (Biatt  xxi.  17 ;  xxvL  6 ; 
Marie  xi.  1, 11, 12;  ziv.  8  ;  Luke  xU. 
29 ;  xziv.  60  ;  John  xi.  1—46  ;  xii. 
1 — 8.)  It  is  now  a  poor  village  of 
aboot  twenty  fiunilies.  In  the  walls  of 
a  few  of  the  honses  there  are  laige 
hewn-stones,  some  of  them  bevell^, 
which  have  obviously  belonged  to  more 
andent  edifices. 

BETH-AEABAH  =zkommofihedo- 
sert  A  citv  of  Benjamin,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Jn^ab.  (Josh.  xv.  6  ;  xvitL  22.) 
Also  called  "Aiabah."  (Jnsh.xviii.  18.) 

BETH-A]iAM=AoMiso/eA<Ae^A<, 
or  movmtain  houm.  A  city  in  Oad. 
(Josh.  xui.  27.)  Also  oaUed  "Beih- 
haran.''  (Num.  xxxii.  86.) 

BETH-ARBEL=Aoviso/(M'sam- 
hutk  An  impregnable  fortress  in  Gali- 
lee, situated  between  Sepphoris  and 
Tiberias.  It  was  afterwards  called 
"  Arbeh  of  GalUee."  Dr.  Bobinson 
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identifies  Arbela  and  its  fortified 
veras  with  the  present  Kul  at  Ibn 
Maan,  and  the  niins  known  as  Irhiti, 
apparentiya  cormption  of /rM.  (Hos. 
X.  14.) 

BETH-AVEN  =  ikoMie  of  noAtn^- 
nsM,  Le.,  of  idob.  A  city  in  Benja- 
min ;  with  a  desert  of  like  name. 
(Josh.  viL  2 ;  xviii.  12 ;  1  Sam.  xiiL  5.  > 
Bethel  is  sometimes  reproachfully  called 
"  Beth-aven,"  on  aoooont  of  its  idolft- 
tiy.  (Hosea  iv.  16 ;  x.  6.) 

BETH-AZMAVETH = AoMSsAron^ 
ymio  doaik.  A  village  of  Judah  or  Ben- 
jamin. (Neb.  vii.  28.) 

BETH-BAAL-MEOl 


moH. 

BETH-BARAH.— See  Birtf  ABABA . 

BETH-BIBBI  =  htmm  of  my  crea- 
iiure,  A  city  in  Simeon.  (1  Chron.  it. 
81.)  It  is  probably  the  same  place  as 
«'Beth-lebaoth''s=Aoii«o/Ubnt.  (Josh, 
xix.  6;)  and  «'  Lebaoth."  (Josh.  xv.  32.) 

BETH  -OAR  =  kotm  of  muiurt. 
Probably  a  garrison  of  the  Philistines, 
in  the  territory  of  Judah.  (1  8am.  vii. 
11.) 

.  BETH-DAGON=te8ig}2eo/Da90ii. 
A  city  in  the  pbun  of  Judah,  (Josh. 
XV.  41.)  2.  A  dty  in  Asher.  (Joah. 
xix.  27.) 

BETH-DEBLATHAIM.— See  DiB- 


LAITHAIM. 

BETH-EDEN  =  komte  of  pieammU- 

nan.  A  city  of  Svria.,  situated  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  the  residence  of  a 
king;  it  was  called  by  the  Greeks, 
"  Paradise.*  (Am.  i.  6,  in  the  mai^gin ; 
Ptolem.  V.  16.)--See  Eonr. 

BETH-BKED-HABOIM  =  komte 
of  Ike  farm,  or  eneampmaU  of  akep- 
Kerds,  A  place  near  Samaria,  (2  Kings 
X.  12,)  catted  *•  Beth-Eked,"  in  ver.  14. 
This  proper  name  is  translated  "the 
shearing  house  "  in  our  version,  and  in 
the  margin,  '*  house  cf  the  shepherds 
binding  sheep." 

BETH-EL  =  Aoica»o/^iMi.  An  an- 
cient dty  of  the  Oanaanites^  afterwards 
belon|fing  to  the  tribe  of  Brajamin. 
Its  ongiul  name  was  **  Lux  *':=alm4md^ 
and  sometimes  it  is  celled  by  both  names. 
(Gen.  xvi.  2  ;  xxviii.  19  ;  Josh,  xviii. 
18.)    It  UyupOQ  a  mountain,  (Joeh. 
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ni  1,)  and  wmt  fiir  ft  long  time  the 

MioB  of  the  flBAred  tabernacle.  (Jadg. 

n.  Id ;  J  Sam.  x.  8.)  Afterwanb  one 

d  kbe  calves  of  Jeroboam  was  set  up 

iken,  (1  Kmga  zii.  29,)  hence  it  was 

aOsd  in  dorimon  "  BeUi-aven,"  on  ao- 

coiDt  of  its  idoLatrjr.  (Hoe.  iv.  15  ;  x. 

5.J  llie  infaabHaats  were  called  "Be- 

dMGtes."  (1  Kings  xvL  84 ;  Ezra  iL 

28 ;  Neh.  vii  82.)    Its  rains  aro  still 

to  be  seen  near  the  high  ready  about 

fifteen  milaa  north  of  Jenualem,  and 

wcalled  Beitim, 

fi&im.  A  plaoe  in  Asher.  (Josh. 
27.) 

BETHERsteElibiHorcatfiip.  It  is 
■ot  ceitain  thai  this  word  is  a  progar 
name  of  any  partaoolar  place.  The 
word  probably  denotes  a  region  or 
traot  or  nneven  ooontry,  aU  itp,  or  di- 
vided by  mountains  and  valleys,  rough, 
oaggy,  predpitonSy  the  ftkvourite  re- 
eort  cf  the  hart  and  the  roe.  The  Sep- 
toagiBt  oorrectly  renders  8oL  Song  li. 
17,  '*  upon  the  mountains  oat  up  with 

BlSrHXSDA=zhammqfcompamiam, 
A  pool  or  fountain,  near  the  Sheep- 
gale  in  Jemsslem,  with  a  building 
roood  it  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
The  healing  virtue  of  the  water 
evidently  supernatural;  inasmuch 
as  when  the  waters  received  the  unusual 
BMtioo,  only  the  one  who  stepped  in 
fint  was  heaJed ;  and  the  healing  virtue 
exteodad  to  whatever  discniiee  a  man 
might  hAva^  however  various  and  even 
oppoeta  their  character.  If  the  agency, 
by  whidh  the  healing  influence  was 
iaiparted,  was  natunU,  and  within  the 
power  of  man,  there  seems  to  be  no 
gtDod  raaeon  why  it  should  not  have 
been  constantly  employed.  There  is 
not  tha  sB^test  elvidence  that  can 
identify  the  deep  reservoir  or  trench, 
DOW  aeen  on  the  north  side  of  the  area 
of  the  great  mnsk,  and  called  by  the 
ntivea  iKrte /sraii;  with  the  Betheeda 
of  the  new  Testament.  (Johnv.  2— 9.) 

BBTH-BZEL  =  Aoiiss  i^JIrm  root, 
that  ia,  JSxtd  dwOimf,  A  town  of 
Jodea,  or  Samaria.  (]£c.  i.  11.) 

BBTH-6ADSR.— See  OSDIBAB. 
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BETH-OAMUL  =  home  of  ihe 
tewaaerf.  Adty  of  Moab.  (Jer.  xlviiL  28.) 

BETH-OlLOAL.— See  Qilqal. 

BETH-HAOCEBEM  =  Aoms  o/tke 
VMuyord.  A  town  of  Judah,  situated 
on  a  lull  between  Jerusalem  and  Tekoa. 
(Neh.  iii.  li  ;  Jer.  vi.  1.) 

BETH-HARAN.— SeeBsTH-ABAX. 

BETH-H06LAH=iMnrtd9eAoiue. 
A  plaoe  on  the  confines  of  Benjamin 
and  Judah  ;  (Josh,  xviiu  19,  21 ;)  alao 
written  "  Beth-hQgla.''  KJosh.  xv.  6.) 
The  ancient  name  is  still  preserved  in 
iita  Md^la  :=  fountain  of  H^glah,  near 
Jericho. 

BETH-HOBON  =  homm  of  the  hol- 
low. The  name  of  two  cities,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  called 
"  Upper  "  and  "  Lower  Beth-horon ;" 
the  mrmer  of  which  lay  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  territory  of  that  tribe ; 
(Josh.  xvi.  5  ;  zxi.  22 ;)  while  the  lat- 
ter was  situated  on  the  confines  of 
Benjamin.  (Josh.  xvi.  8 ;  xviiL  18.) 
They  are  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Sherah,  the  daughter  of  Ephraim  ;  (I 
Chron.  vii.  24  ;)  and  were  afterwaros 
fortified  by  Solomon.  (2  Chron.  viii.  6  ; 
Josh.  X.  1—11 ;  1  Kmgs  ix.  17.)  The 
two  towns  lie  pn  the  road  between 
Bamleb  and  Jerusalem,  and  still  bear 
their  ancient  names ;  that  on  the  moun- 
tain being  Beit  Ur  O-Foha  =:  Beth-Hor 
the  Upper,  and  the  other  in  the  valley 
being  Beit  Ur  el-Tahta  =  Beth-Hor  the 
Lower.  

BETH^ESHIMOTH  =s  hotm  of 
detolaHona.  A  town  in  Beuben,  near 
the  Jordan ;  (Num.  xxxiii.  49  ;  Josh. 
xiL  3 ;  xiii.  20 ;)  afterwards  subject  to 
Moab.   (Esek.  xxv.  9.)     Also  called 

Beth-jeaJmoth.*'  (Num.  xxxiii.  49.) 

BETH-LEBAOTH.  —  See   Bith- 
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BETH-LEHE'k  =  home  of  bread, 
1.  A  celebmted  dtv,  situated  in  the 
limits  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  about  five 
miles  south  by  westof  Jerusalem,  which 
probably  received  its  Appellation  from 
the  fertility  of  the  dreumjaoent  coun- 
try. Itwas  formerly  called  "Ephrath/' 
or  **  Ephratah,"  which  seems  not  only 
to  have  been  the  ancient  name  of  the 
dty  itsell^  bnt  also  of  the  surrounding 
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i^on.  (0«D.  XXXV.  16 — 19  ;  xlviii.  7 : 
Mio.  Y.  2 ;  Ruth  iv.  11.)  It  is  also 
called  "Bethlehem  BphraUh,"  and 
"Bethlehem  Judah,"  and  "Bethlehem 
of  Judea^ "  to  dietiiigiiiBh  it  from  another 
town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  tribe  of 
Zebulon ;  (Josh.  xix.  16 ;)  aodalso  "the 
oity  of  David/*  where  Christ  the  Lord 
was  bom.  (Lnke  ii.  4  ;  John  vii.  42.) 
T%e  inhabitants  were  called  "  Ephra- 
thites  ;**  (Rnth  L  8  ;  1  Sam.  xru.  12 ;) 
also  "  Bethlehemites."  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1, 
18;  xvii.  58.)  Bethlehem  is  now  called 
B0i<XaAii»:=  house  of  flesh.  The  town 
stands  upon  a  ridge  of  considerable  ele- 
vation ;  the  houses  are  solidly,  though 
roughly  built  of  the  limestone  of  which 
this  whole  region  is  composed,  but  a 
krge  part  of  them  are  in  a  very  dela- 
pidated  state.  The  inirrounding  ooun- 
tiy  is  beautifiil  and  fertile,  but  not  well 
cutivated.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to 
be  a  rsstlen  race,  and  prone  to  tumult 
and  rebellion.  2.  A  oity  in  Zebnlun. 
(Josh,  xix.  15 ;  Esiaii.  21 ;  Neh.  vii.  28.) 
BETH -LBOPHRAH.— See  Ora- 

BBTH'MAACHAH  =z  Aome  o/ 
Maaekah.  A  place  aitaated  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Hermon,  near  Abel*Beth- 
Maachah.  (2  Sam.  xx.  14.) 

BETHMARGABOTH  =  JUmm  of 
ckaricti,  A  place  belonging  to  Simeon. 
(Josh,  xix.  5  ;  1  Ghnm.  iv.  81.) 

BETH-MEON.—Bee  Baal-Mbov. 

BETH-MERHAK=.Ao«ie  of  re- 
moleneat,  A  place  near  the  brook  Kid- 
ron.  This  proper  name  oocum  in  2 
8am.  XV.  17,  where  it  is  rendered  in 
our  version  "  a  place  that  was  far  otL" 

BETH-MILLO.— See  Millo. 

BETU-NIMRAH  =homae  of  limpid 
and  tweei  waten,  A  dty  in  the  tribe 
of  Gad.  It  is  also  caUed  "  Nimrah," 
and  the  waters  in  its  vicinity  are  called 
"the  waters  of  Nimrim."  The  ruins 
of  this  place,  with  a  fountain,  are  still 
called  ivtmrNi.  (Num.  xxxii.  8. 86 ;  Josh. 
xiiL  27  ;  Isa.  xv.  6  ;  Jer.  xlviiL  84.) 

BETH-PALET  =  koun  of  aoape, 
A  place  in  the  south  of  Judah.  (Josh. 
XV,  27.) 

BETH.PAZZEZ  =  h<nue  of  diiper- 
aiem,  A  place  in  Inaehar.  (Josh.  xix.  21.) 
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BETH'PEOEt=:Can|)fee/iV»r,  that 
is,  of  Baal  Poor,  A  city  of  Moab,  aa* 
signed  to  Reuben,  noted  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Baal  Peor.  (Deut.  uL  29  ;  it. 
46  ;  xxxiv.  6  ,*  Jeeh.  xiiL  20.) 

BBTH-PHA6E  =  koute  ofJig$.  A 
small  village,  not  &r  from  Bethany. 
(Matt.  xxi.  1 ;  Marie  xL  1 ;  Luke  xix. 
29.) 

BKFB'RkPB.A=hmmoftksf9BbU, 
A  descendant  of  Judah.  (lChron.iv.  12.) 

BBTH-RBHOB.«^See  RiBOB. 

BETHSAIDA  =  piaee  of  kmUittff, 
orMimg,  A  town  or  city  of  Galilee  ; 
it  lay  very  near  to  Osperaanmy  upon 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nasanth.  (Matt  xL  21,  24  ;  Mark  vi. 
45 ;  Luke  x.  18,  15 ;  John  i.  45  ;  ▼!. 
17  ;  xii.  21.)  2.  A  town  or  city  in 
G^lonitis,  on  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, just  above  where  it  &lls  into  the 
lakeofGeanesareth.  Itwasafterwarda 
called  JuUai.  The  Tel  with  extenaive 
ruins  probably  marks  the  site  of  thia 
ancient  town.  (Matt  xiv.  18 ;  Bfnrk 
vi.  81;  viii.22;  LokeiiLl;  iz.  10; 
John  vi.  1,  2,  5,  etc.) 

BBTH-SHBANrzAonseo/^iMec.  A 
city  of  Biaoasseh,  long  subject  to  the 
Csnaanitesand  Philistines.  (Josh.  xrii. 
11,  16.)  Also  written  "Beth-Shan." 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  11,  12  ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  12.) 
1 1  was  afterwards  called  i^eCAepo^.  It 
was  situated  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
valley  of  Jezreel,  where  it  opena  into 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  The  rains  of 
this  city  are  very  extensive.  It  is  now 
called  Btitam,  and  contains  seven^  or 
eighty  houses.  (Josh.  xvii.  11,  16  ;  1 
Sam.  x«xL  10,  12  ;  2  Sam.  xxL  12.) 

BETH-SHEMB8H=  AoM«  of  the 
mm,  A  city  of  Judah,  aarigned  to  the 
priests.  In  the  pestilence,  in  the  days 
of  Samuel,  "  fifty  thousand  and  three 
soore  and  ten  men"  died.  (1  Sam.  vi. 
19.)  The  larger  number  may  be  an  in- 
terlopation,  and  the  account  of  Jcaepfana 
may  be  oorrect,  that  "  seventy  men  '* 
wereshiin.  It  is  called  "Ir-shemeah" 
in  Josh.  xix.  41 ;  and  the  inhabitanta 
were  caUed  "  Bethshemitea.**  (1  Sam. 
vi.  18.)  It  is  now  called  Aim  SKemt; 
and  here  are  still  the  vestiges  of  a  for- 
mer extensive  city.  \Jo6h.  xxi.  16  ;  2 
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QwoB.  zrriiL  18 ;  1  Kings  !▼.  9 ;  2 
la^  ziT.  11.)  S.  A  dtyin  Nj4>ht3ili. 
^oih.  xiz.  St ;  Jndg.  i  SS.)  8.  A  city 
rfL— ohar.  (Jorii.  six.  22.)  4.— SeeOir. 

BBTH-SEIITTAH  =  aeada  ibtMe. 
A  pbo9  throdigh  which  the  MidianiteB 
fled,  wfaflo  defeated  by  Gideon  iii  the 
nlley  of  JasreeL  It  is  probably  the 
preseni  villagv  of  S^utta,  not  fiur  firom 
koant  Tabor,  <Jndg.  vii  22.) 

BETH.TAPPUAH=.iWn(M  of  ap- 
fkt,  or  eiinmM,  A  city  of  Jndah,  not 
fcr  froM  Hebron,  now  oalled  Tejfnk. 
(Jodi.  XT.  53.) 

hSTHVBhzs  abode  of  God,  1.  A 
pboe  beloDging  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon. 
(1  Chroo.  It.  30.)  It  is  caUed  **Be- 
thnl**  in  Joeh.  ziz.  4.  In  the  Bame 
tilt  of  cttieo  in  Joih.  zr.  80,  we  find 
"Obeal,*'iiuteadof  BethneL  2.  The 
fiitber  of  Bebekah.  (Gen.  zziL  22,  28; 
niv.  IS.) 

BETHULb — See  Bbthusl. 

BETH-ZUR  =  Aoiiieo/<A«rodk.  A 
city  in  the  raonntaina  of  Judah.  It  was 
fortified  by  Behoboanip  and  again  alao 
by  the  Biaooabeee.  The  site  of  this 
pttoa  ■eemn  to  be  the  rained  tower  and 
foantain  near  edk-Dkirw^  on  the  way 
to  Hebron  ;  it  ia  now  eaUed  BeU-Si»r. 
(Jodi.  XT.  58  ;  2  Chron.  xi  7.) 

BETONIM  =:iNrtaeM«.  Aphoein 
Old.  (Joeh.  xiit  26.)  There  is  a  ril- 
lace  in  the  BeUca,  south  of  es-Salt, 
(Mled  Batitth,  which  may  have  been 
the  ancient  Betonim. 

BETROTH. — See  Mabbiagb. 

BEUIiAH  =  married.  This  word 
13  need  metaphorically  of  Jadea,  ae  of 
a  land  desolated,  bat  Jehovah  would 
again  delight  in  it,  and  it  shonld  be 
filled  with  inhabitants.  (laa.  IxiL  4.) 

B£ZAI  =  f»oni.  One  whose  pes- 
ifMity  returned  from  tiie  exile.  (Bzra 
ii.  17;  Keh.TiL  23;  x.  18.) 

BEZALEEL  z=z  im  the  thoiow  of 
God,  i.ek,  inkUproteetum.  1.  A  fiunoas 
artificer,  who  oonstracted  the  taberna- 
cle, aEsd  prepared  its  Tarioaa  forniture. 
\Ex.  XXXI.  2  ;  XXXV.  80.)  2.  One  who 
(fQt  away  his  strange  wiie,  after  the 
exile.  (Bsra  x.  80.) 

HEZEK^zUgktmnff,  A  Csnaanitish 
rnyal  city,  which  fell  to  the  tribe  of 
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Judah.  (Judg.  i.  4 — 7  ;  1  Sam.  xi.  8.) 

BEZBB=  ore  of  gM  or  eUver.  I. 
A  Levitioal  city  of  refiige  in  Beuben. 
(Oeot.  iv.  48  ;  Josh.  zx.  8  ;  xxL  80.) 
2.  A  descendant  of  Asher.  (1  Chron. 
viL  87.) 

BIBLE. — See  Sobiftu&b. 

BIGHRI  =  yoirtV«2.  The&therof 
Sheba.  (2  Sam.  xx.  1.) 

BIDHAB=staA6er.  One  of  Jehu's 
captains.  (2  Eings  ix.  25.) 

BIGTHA=pardeiisr.  A  eunuch  in 
the  ooart  of  Ahasnerus.  (Est.  i.  10.) 

BIGTHAN  =$parrfaMr,  or  perha)is 
^fi  offorhme.  A  eunuch  in  toe  court 
of  Ahasuerus.  (Est  ii.  21.)  Also  railed 
"  Biffthana."  (Est  vi.  2.) 

WGrYAXz^hmAandmuM  or  gardm- 
er.  1.  One  who  returned  with  Zernb- 
babel  from  the  exile.  (Esraii.  2.)  2- One 
whose  posterity  returned  firom  the  exile. 
(Eara  iL  14  ;  viii.  14  ;  Neh.  vii.  19.) 

BILDAD  =  9MafTeaer.  The  Sbu- 
hite,  one  of  Job*s  three  fiiends.  (Job. 
ii.  11.) 

BILEAM.— See  Iblbax. 

BILGAH  =  ekeerfiAnen,  1.  The 
principal  of  the  fifteenth  class  or  course 
m  the  division  of  the  priests.  (1  Chron. 
xxiv.  14.)  2.  One  of  the  priests.  (Neh. 
xii.5,  18.)  Also  called  "  Bilgai.*  (Neh. 
X.8.) 

BILHAH=ftaa&/Wiis».  l.Rachers 
handmaid.  (Gen.  xxx.  8 — 8.)  2. — See 
Baalar. 

BILHAN.  =  61U&M  moeisrt.  1.  A 
descendant  of  Seir.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  27.) 
2.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1 
Ohron.  vii.  10.) 

BILSHAN  =  son  0/  <Ae  Umgut, 
i.  e.,  doqu/tnt.  One  who  returned  from 
the  exile.  (Esra  ii.  2 ;  Neh.  vii.  7.) 

BXMHAL=«o»o/<^rettmdfMm,  i.e. 
cvrcumcised.  A  descendant  of  Asher. 
(1  Chron.  vii.  88.) 

BIND.  To  bind,  and  to  loose,  are 
synonymous  with  to  command,  and  to 
forbid;  they  are  also  taken  for  con 
demning  and  absolving.  (Matt,  xvi 
19.)  Binding  and  loosing,  in  the  Ian 
guage  of  the  Jews,  expressed  permit 
ting  or  forbidding,  or  judicially  declar 
ing  anything  to  be  lawfiil  or  unlawfiil 
In  the  admission  of  their  doctors,  to 
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interpret  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
they  put »  key  and  a  table-booK  into 
theb  hand%  with  theee  worde :  "  Be- 
oeive  the  uower  of  binding  and  looo- 
ingt*''  to  whioh  there  aeeme  to  be  an 
allumon  in  Lake  xL  62.  So  Christ 
flays,  "I  am  not  oome to  destroy/' — ^to 
unloose  or  dissolve, — "the  Uw,  bntto 
fulfil  it^'  that  is,  to  confirm  and  estab- 
lish it.  The  apostles  declare  how 
much  of  the  ritual  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation is  binding  upon  us ;  and 
what  they  have  not  bmmd  is  loote  to 
us,  that  is,  we  are  free  from  obligation 
to  it.  (Matt.  xviu.  18  ;  John  zx.  28  ; 
Acta  zv.  28^29.) 

BINEA  =  a  amking  foHk,  fotm- 
tarn,  A  descendant  of  Benjamin.  .(1 
Chron.  viil.  87  ;  iz.  48.) 

BINNUIzxaMMiii^.  1.  A  son 
of  Pahath-moab.  (Bira  z.  80.)  2.  A 
son  of  Bani.  (Bzra  z.  88.)  8.  Two  of 
the  Levites.  (Eira  viU.  88  ;  Keh.  iU. 
24  ;  z.  9  ;  ziL  8.)    4.--8ee  Baio. 

BIBD&  The  general  ground  of 
distinction  of  birds  into  dean  and  un- 
clean is,  that  those  which  feed  on  grain 
or  seeds  are  dean  ;  while  those  which 
devour  fish  or  carrion,  are  nndean. 
The  former  might  be  eaten,  and  some 
of  them  ofiered  in  sacrifice,  the  latter 
not.  (Lev.  i.  14—17;  v.  7—10 ;  zi. 
15—20 ;  ziv.  4—7 ;  Dent.  zir.  11— 
20.)  There  ii  much  difficulty  in  the 
identification  of  the  birds  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  Our  English  timnsUtors 
were,  it  may  be  supposed,  veiy  limited 
in  their  knovdedge  on  this  subject; 
for  the  same  Hebraw  words  in  Leviti- 
cus and  Deuteronomy  are  not  always 
rendered  by  the  same  term  in  our 
tongue;  thui^  the  "vulture"  of  the 
former  book  is  in  the  latter  called  the 
"  glede  ;**  and  there  are  many  similar 
variations  in  diflersnt  parts  <»  the  old 
Testament,  with  ngui  to  other  birds 
and  other  animals.  Mosss,  to  incul- 
cate humanity  on  the  Hebiwin^  orders, 
if  they  find  a  bird's  nest,  not  to  take 
the  dam  with  the  young,  but  to  sufier 
the  old  one  to  fly  away,  and  to  take 
the  young  only.  (Deui.  zzu.  6,  7.)  It 
seems  that  the  Babylonians  practised 
a  spedes  of  hawking ;  (Dan.  iii.  88  ; 
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Baruch  ilL  17 ;)  the  Egyptians  also 
hunted  iMids,  as  is  erident  from  the 
paintings  on  the  ancient  monuments. 
(Hos.  u.  11  ;  Prov.  vii.  28.) 

BIRSHA^JOM  o/wtdMnen.  A 
king  of  Gomorrah.  (Gen.  ziv.  2.) 

BIBtu.  In  oriental  countries  mo- 
thers were  usually  the  only  assistants 
of  their  dau^ters  in  child-birth.  In 
cases  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty, 
those  matrons,  who  had  acquired  some 
celebrity  for  their  skill  on  occasions  of 
this  nature,  were  invited  in  ;  and  in 
this  manner  arose  that  claas  of  women 
denominated  midwives.  (Ez.  L  16 — 
19.)  The  child  was  no  sooner  bom, 
tlun  it  was  washed  in  a  bath,  rubbed 
with  salt,  and  wrapped  in  swaddling 
dothes.  (Eiek.  zvi.  4.)  Hie  mother 
after  the  birUi  of  a  son,  was  nndean 
for  seven  days,  and  during  the  thirty* 
three  days  snooeoding  the  seven  of  nn- 
deanness,  remained  at  home.  After 
the  birth  of  a  daughter,  the  number  of 
the  days  of  undeanness  and  sedusion 
at  home  was  doubled.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  t^  period,  she  went  into  the 
tabemade  or  temple,  and  offered  a 
lamb  of  a  year  old ;  or  if  she  was  poor, 
two  turtle  doves,  or  two  young  pigeons, 
for  a  sacrifice  of  purification.  (Lev. 
zii.  1_8;  Luke  iL  22—24.)  The 
birthday  of  a  son,  eepedally,  was  made 
a  festival ;  and  en  eadi  snOoesrive  year 
it  was  odebrated  with  renewed  demon- 
strations of  festivity  uid  joy.  (Gren.  zl. 
20  ;  Job.  1.  4  ;  Matt.  ziv.  6.) 

BIBTHRIGHT.— See  Fnai-BoBV. 

BIRZA VITH  =  Aoii^  isevndk.  A 
deaoendant  of  Aaher.  (1  Chran.  rii. 
81.) 

BI8HLAM  =  so«o/peacL  A  Per- 
sian  offioer  in  Palestine.  (Ezra  !▼.  7.) 

BISHOP.  The  Greek  woid  «pts- 
copoi^  rendered  "  bishop,"  signifies  an 
owi^Mir  or  npmMimiaU  ;  and  is  used 
to  designate  t&s  |MU«or  ((f  a  e4«rdL 
(Acte  zz.  28 ;  PhiL  L  1 ;  1  Tim.  iU. 
2—7 ;  Tit  L  6—9.)  The  word  ia 
evidently  of  the  same  import  as  pres- 
byter or  "  dder  ;**  for  the  terms,  ae 
they  occur  in  the  new  Testament^  ap* 
pev  to  be  synonymous,  and  are  used 
udifEorently.    Thus  the  same  persons 
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tbt  an  called  ^'buihops,"  are  also 
eiUed  "ddem*  Hence,  when  Flanl 
evne  to  MiletiM,  he  aent  to  EphesoB 
for  the  presbyten  of  the  church,  and 
tbof  addFBflBed  them,  "Ikke  heed, 
therefisre,  unto  joniselTeB,  and  to  all 
the  flock,  Ofwr  imich  tiie  Holy  Ghost 
has  made  70a  bishops  or  oTesBeers." 
(Acta  zz.  17 ;  011  i.  o  ;  1  Pet  y.  1.) 
Ghriflt  IB  called  "  the  ahepherd  and 
faodiop  of  oar  sooIb.  (I  Pet.  u.  25.) 

BrrUIAH  =daMfthter,  i.e.,  war- 
Aipper  of  JdumaK.  The  daoghter  of 
Pbiuaoh,  kmg  of  ISmft,  and  wift  of 
Kared^adeaoeodantm  Jndah.  (1  Gbron. 
iv.  18.) 

BITHRON=«aifMm,  or,  a  regum 
ea<  w^  Probably  this  \m  not  the  name 
of  any  particalar  place,  but  a  general 
term,  denoting  a  noge  of  hillB  and  val- 
leys, a  craggy  valley,  or  moimtam 
gorge,  (2  Sam.  iL  29.) 

BITHYNIA=f^ibi>  of  violenee. 
A  province  of  Aaia  Minor,  on  the 
Eozine  aea  and  the  Propontia,  bound- 
ed W.by  Myaa»  S.  and  E.  by  Phiygia 
and  QaJatia,  and  K  by  Paphlagcmia. 
It  BOW  forma  one  of  the  oiBtricta  of 
TMiBh  Anatolia,  and  ia  the  neareat 
province  to  TVirkey  in  Europe.  When 
pMd  attempted  to  go  into  Bithynia 
frith  Timothy,  "the  Spirit  Bofiered 
them  not.*  (Acta  ii.  9  ;  xvi.  7,  8  ; 
IPetLl.) 

BITTEB  tfEBBS.  According  to 
the  command  of  ICoaes,  (Ex.  zii.  8  ; 
Nam.  ix.  11,)  the  Hebrewa  were  to  eat 
the  Iamb  of  the  paaaover  with  bitter 
berhe.  Among  the  herba  which  were 
then  eaten,'  aa  aalad  with  meat,  the 
Septoagint  baa  €iMinK»for  the  Hebrew 
word.  Jerome  gives  wild  UUuee  ;  the 
Chaldee  tranalator,  Jonathan,  haa  two 
words  which  probably  denote  emdAvet, 
or  acme  spedea  of  ciohorinm.  The 
modern  Jewa  of  Egypt  and  Ambia  eat 
the  lamb  of  the  paaaover  with  lettuce. 
The  nae  of  bitter  herbs  on  this  occa- 
moOf  was  to  call  to  their  remembrance 
the  aevere  and  cruel  bondage  from 
vindi  Jehovah  delivered  them,  when 
they  were  brou^t  out  of  Egypt. 

BITTERN.    This  bird  b  about  the 
«ie  of  a  heron,  and  of  the  aame  genus  ; 
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inhabiting  lena  and  marahea,  and  haa 
a  deep  hoarae  cry,  which  ia  often  heard, 
in  the  twilight,  from  ita  lonely  haunts. 
The  langaage  of  prophecy,  pointing 
out  the  aoUtude  and  deaoUtion,  which 
should  come  upon  the  citiea  of  Baby- 
lon, (laa.  ziv.  28,)  and  Nineveh,  (Zeph. 
iL  14,)  and  upon  the  land  of  Idumea, 
(laa.  zzziv.  11,)  aays,  that  they  ahould 
become  a  poaaession  for  the  "  bittern/' 
and  other  wild  creatures.  Some  sup- 
pose that  the  Hebrew  word  hippod, 
uke  the  Arabic  kun^fud,  designates 
the  hedge-hog  or  the  poretipme.  But 
others  think  that  the  common  white 
heron,  or  some  species  of  bittern,  not 
uncommon  in  the  marshes  of  western 
Asia,  Ib  intended. 

BIZJOTHJAH  =amiemipt  0/ Jeho- 
vah, A  place  in  the  south  of  Judah. 
(Josh.  XV.  28.) 

BIZTHA=:ca«<ratai.  A  eunuch 
in  the  court  of  Xerxes.  (Est.  i.  10.) 

BLAINS.  The  blains  or  pistulea 
which  broke  out  upon  the  Egyptians, 
and  all  their  beasts,  in  the  sixth  plague, 
appears  to  have  been  a  disease  attend- 
ed by  feverish  cutaneous  eruptions, 
and  to  have  become  burning  sores, 
inflamed  uloen^  or  boils.  Some  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  a  species  of  the 
black  leprosy,  endemic  in  E^pt,  and 
called  by  physicians  elqphantuuu,  (Ex. 
ix.  9—11 ;  Lev.  xiii.  18—20.)  It  is 
also  called  the  "botch  of  Egypt." 
(Dent,  xxviu.  27—85.) 

BLASPHEMY.  This  Greek  word 
in  its  original  use,  denotes  evil  epeak- 
dug,  d^amaiion,  dander,  or  revUing, 
agidnst  whomsoever  it  be  vented.  It 
ia  frequently  employed  in  reference  to 
men  and  thmga ;  (Matt  xv.  19  ;  Mark 
vu.  22  ;  CoL  ill.  8 ;  £ev.  ii.  9 ;)  and  is 
aometimea  rendered  "  evil  speaking ;  '* 
(Eph.  iv.  81;)  '* ruling;"  (Mark  xv. 
29  ;  1  Tim.  vL  4  ;  Jude  9  ;)  and  "  re- 
viling." rBCatt  xxviL  89.)  But  in  the 
restnotea  sense  in  which  it  is  general- 
ly used,  it  denotes  trnptouf,  irrevemU, 
or  iimdtiitg  kmguage,  oonceming  Ood 
or  any  of  his  names  or  attruiutes. 
Whoever  thinks  of  the  diaraoter  of 
God  aa  infinitely  holy,  juat,  and  good, 
will  not  be  aurpriaed  that  this  moat 
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heinous  oSenoe,  under  the  Mosaic  Uw, 
was  punished  with  death.  (Lev.  xxiv. 
10—10  ;  Mark  it.  7  ;  xiv.  64  ;  John  x. 
38  ;  Rev.  xiiL  5—6.)  The ''  Uasphe- 
my  against  the  Holy  Ghost "  consisted 
in  imputing  the  nurades  wrought  by 
Christ,  or  His  Apostles,  in  His  UAine, 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
to  the  agency  of  Satan.  (Matt.  zii.  81, 
32  ;  Mark  ui.  2S~30 ;  Luke  ziL  10.) 
Our  Lord  had  just  healed  a  demoniac^ 
and  the  Pharisees  resisting  the  strong- 
est means  of  oonviction,  wxUblly  gave 
this  malicions  turn  to  the  mirade.  It 
would  thus  seem  that  no  person  can 
now  be  guilty  of  the  blaqihemy  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  sense  the  Pha- 
risees were ;  but  the  sin  of  utter  or 
complete  apostacy  seems  to  bear  a 
very  near  resembJanoe  to  it.  (Heb.  vi. 
4-^  ;  z.  20—81.)  The  first  was  a  sin 
in  the  hee  of  the  strongest  evidence  to 
the  senses ;  and  the  seoond  is  a  sin 
against  the  strongest  convictions  of 
the  moral  oonsciousnesB.  For  these 
sins  "  there  remaineth  no  more  saori> 
fice.  *  The  crime  of  blaiphemy  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  said,  shall  not  be 
forgiven,  "  neither  in  this  world,  nei- 
ther in  the  world  to  come,"  that  is,  it 
shaU  not  be  forgiven,  neither  in  time, 
nor  in  eternity.  The  sin  unto  death 
seems  to  designate  such  outward  sins 
committed  bv  professors  of  Christianity 
as  extinguish  spirtfuoZ  life,  by  which 
the  state  of  salvation  is  inevitably  lost. 
^1  John  V.  1 6, 17 ;  comp.  1  John  iii.  14.) 

BLASTU8=perm.  A  man  who 
had  charge  of  Herod  Agrippa's  bed 
chamber.  (Acts  xii.  20.) 

BLEMISH.  The  imperfections  or 
deformities,  which  were  called  "blem- 
ishes,'* which  unfitted  men  for  the 
priesthood,  and  aiumals  for  sacrifice^ 
are  carefully  enumerated.  (Lev.  xxi. 
17—23  ;  xxiL  19—25 ;  Deut.  xv.  21.) 
The  perfections  required  by  the  Uw, 
adumbrated  the  perfection  of  Christ*s 
priesthood,  and  the  immacuUte  purity 
of  his  sacrificial  offering.  (1  Pet  i.  19.) 

BLESSING.    There     are     three 

points  of  view  in  which  the  acts  of 

blessing  may  be  considered  :  1.  AVhen 

God  is  said  to  bless  his  people,  either 
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by  the  promise  of,  or  the  oommnniea* 
tion  of  bodily  or  spiritual,  temporal 
or  eternal  good.  (Gen.  i.  22  ;  xxiv. 
35  ;  Job  xlii.  12  ;  Ps.  xlv.  2  ;  dv.  24. 
28  ;  Luke  xi.  9  — 18  ;  James  i.  17.) 
2.  When  men  are  said  to  bless  God, 
which  is  an  act  of  thanksgiving  to  Him 
for  his  mermes.  (Ps.  ciii.  1,  2  ;  cxlv. 
1 — 8.)  8.  Men  are  said  to  bless  their 
feUow-oreatures  when  they  wish  them 
well;  or  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
they  predict  UessingB  to  come  upon 
them.  Thus,  Melchisedeo  blessed 
Abraham.  (Gen.  nv.  19  ;  Heb.  vii.  1, 
6,  7.)  Jacob  blessed  his  sons ;  (Gen. 
xlix.  1—28;  Heb.  xi.  21 ;)  and  Mooes 
blessed  the  children  of  IsraeL  (Deut. 
zzziiL  1 — ^29.)  The  form  of  blessing 
prescribed  in  ike  Hebrew  ritual,  (Num. 
vi.  28 — 27,)  was  probably  pronounced 
standing,  with  a  loud  voiosy  and  with 
the  hands  raised  towards  heaven. 
(Num.  vL  28—27;  Luke  xxiv.  60.) 
Natioaal  blcenngs  and  cursings  were 
sometimes  pronounced.  (Dent.  xzviL 
12—26  ;  xxviiL  1—68.) 

BLINDNESS.  Most  traveUers 
have  noticed  the  fi^uency  of  cases  of 
ophthalmia,  and  of  blindness  in  the 
Esst.  The  floating  particles  of  heated 
sand  can  scarcely  be  considered  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  disease  of  the  eyes,  as 
the  wandering  Arabs  are  not  attacked 
by  it.  The  disease  is  supposed  to 
arise  mainly  from  the  filthy  habits  of 
the  people,  and  the  infection  may  be 
oommunioated  by  cardessness.  fi:om  one 
to  another,  or  even  by  flies,  which  pass 
fit>mthe  sores  of  beggars  in  the  streets, 
and  settle  on  the  eyes  of  others.  Jesus 
fi^uently  cured  the  blind.  (Marie  viii. 
22—25  ;  John  ix.  1—83.)  Moses  ex- 
tended Uieprotection  of  special  statutes 
tothe  blind.  (Lev.  xix.  14 ;  Deut.  xxvit 
18.)  The  term  '* blindness"  is  often 
used  to  denote  ignorance  or  a  want  of 
discernment  in  iSvine  things.  (Ua.  vi. 
10;  xlii.  18, 19;  Mattxv.  14.)  Blind- 
ness was  sometimes  inflicted  as  a 
punishment.  (Gen.  xix.  11 ;  Acts  xiii. 
11.)  Christ,  as  a  prophet  and  divine 
teacher,  was  blind-folded,  in  order  to 
expose  him  to  reproach  and  ridicule. 
^Luke  xxii.  64.) 
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BLOOD.     The  fluid  of  life  circula- 
tiag  in  the  veins  of  the  animal  body. 
The  coirectnefiR  of  the  Btatement  of 
Hoses,  that  "  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in 
the  blood,"  (Lev.  xm.  11,)  was  de- 
BOBs^Bted  by  Dr.  Herrey.  in  1628. 
Hie  oae  of  blood,  as  an  article  of  food, 
«M  aheolutely  prohibited  to  Noah  ; 
<6«o.  ix.  4  ;)  and  also  by  the  Mosaic 
law  ;   {Jjev.  xvii.  10^14  ;)  and  the 
aaie  injunction  was  renewed  to  the 
conerts  to  Christianity.     (Acts   zv. 
21^.)    Hie  tme  reason  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  blood  for  food,  was,  no  doubt, 
a  acrificial  one  ;  "  It  is  the  blood  that 
Biaketh  an  atonement  for  the  souL" 
(Lev.  zriL  11.)    The  death  of  the  vie- 
ttffi  sserifioed   was   not  only  an  ac- 
kiMwIedgeiuent  of  the  penal  desert  of 
sia  on  the  part  of  the  offerer,  but  the 
fpriakling  of  the  blood  symbolised  the 
<&me  acceptance  of  that  blood,  in  lieu 
of  the  ii&  of  the  offender  ;  thus  ezhi- 
biting  in  type,  the  sacrifidal  death  of 
Christ  for  us,  and  the  redeeming  vir^ 
tae  of  his  blood.  (Acts  zx.  28  ;  Bom. 
T.  9 ;  Bph.  i.  7 ;  Heh.  iL  9 ;  ix.  7~ 
24 ;  1  John  ii.  2  ;  Rev.  I  5.)      The 
term  "  blood  "  is  also  used  for  relation- 
ship, or  consanguinity ;  (John  i.  18  ; 
Acts  xrii.  26  ;)  for  our  mortal  nature ; 
(Hatt.  xvi.  17 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  50 ;  £ph. 
vi  2 ;)  and  as  ^e  symbol  of  slaughter 
sad  mortality.  (Isa.  xzxiv.  3 ;  Ezek.  xiv. 
19.)    And  wine  is  called  the  "  blood 
of  the  grape."  (Gen.  xlix.  11  ;  Dent, 
niif  14.) 

BLUE.  This  term  probably  de- 
agnates  the  cerulean,  or  light  Uve.  It 
was  the  sacred  colour  of  the  Hebrews 
and  also  of  the  Egyptians.  (Ex.  xxv.  4.) 
We  know,  from  the  blue  stripes  at  the 
hem  of  some  of  the  mummy  cloths, 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians  used  wood 
(or  dying  blue ;  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  think  that  the  Hebrews  borrow- 
«]  thmr  mode  of  dying  the  hangings 
*4  the  tabemade,  the  robe  of  the  high- 
pri^it's  ephod,  and  fringe  of  their  gar- 
loenta  blue,  from  that  nation.  (Ex. 
xxri.  1,  36 ;  Jer.  x.  9  ;  Ezek.  xxvii. 
7.24.) 

BOANBRGES=«»Mo/ ^MfKJcr,  or 
o/  commotion.     A  surname  applied  by 


Gbriat,  to  James  and  John,  the  sons 
of  Zebedee,  on  account  of  their  fervid 
and  impetuous  spirit.  (Mark  iii.  17  ; 
Luke  ix.  53,  54.) 

BOAR,  WILD.  This  animal  is 
the  original  of  all  the  varieties  of  the 
hog  kind.  Recent  travellers  still  de- 
scribe t^e  wild  boar  as  common  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  nlain  of 
Garmel.  This  ferocious  and  destruc- 
tive animal,  not  satisfied  with  devour- 
ing the  fruity  lacerates  and  breaks  with 
his  sharp  tusks,  the  branches  of  the 
vine,  or  with  his  snout  digs  it  up  by 
the  roots,  and  tramples  it  under  his 
feet  (Ps.  Ixxx.  18.) 

BOAT.^-See  Ship. 

BOAZ=zalaenty,  ^righOi/Mte,  A 
descendant  of  Judah,  who  married 
Ruth  ;  and  through  him  is  traced  the 
regulajr  succession  of  Hebrew  kings. 
(Judg.  u.  1—23 ;  iL  2  ;  iii.  2 ;  iv.  21  ; 
1  Chron.  ii.  11,  12.)  In  Matt.  i.  5,  he 
is  called  "  Boos."  2.  A  column  set 
up  before  the  temple  of  Solomon.  (1 
Kings  vii.  21  ;  2  Ghnm.  iu.  17.) 

BOOHERU  =r  Me ;er<<-6om  is  Ae.  A 
son  of  Axel.  (1  Ghron.  vHi.  88 ;  ix.  44. ) 

BOGHIM=(A«  weeping.  A  place 
near  Gilgal :  so  called,  because,  here 
the  Hebrews  lifted  up  their  voices  and 
wept,  when  charged  with  disobedience 
and  threatened  with  punishment. 
(Judg.  ii,  1 — 5.) 

BOHAN = thwmb.  A  son  of  Reu- 
ben ;  from  whom  also  comes  the  name 
"Ebenbohau*'=:stonso/^oft<m,a  place 
on  the  confines  of  Judah  and  Benja- 
min. (Josh.  XV.  6  ;  xviii.  1 7.) 

BOILS.~See  BiiAHrs.  . 

BONDAGE.— See  Captivitt. 

BONDMAN.— See  Sebvakt. 

BONNET.-See  MiTBB,andTuBBAH. 

BOOK.  The  Hebrews  appear  to 
have  employed  the  two  words  eepker, 
and  megulah,  to  designate  what  we 
term  a  book,  or  writing  of  any  kind. 
Sepker  signifies  any  kind  of  writing  or 
knowledge  ;  (Dan.  i.  17  ;)  a  bill  of  any 
kind.  (Jer.  xxxii.  11 ;  Job  xxxi.  85  ; 
Deut.  xxiv.  1 — 3 ;)  an  epistle  or  let- 
ter ;  (2  Sam.  xi.  14  ;  2  Kings  x.  1 ;) 
also  writing  or  a  book.  (Gren.  v.  I  ; 
Ex.  xvii.  14  ;  xxiv.  7 ;  Josh,  viii.  34  ; 
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P(.  bdi.  S8  ;)  the  mand  book*— the 
Scriptarea.  (Dmn.  ii.  2.)  MtfiUak 
ngnifics  ■  book  vbioh  rails  up  ;  haaoi 
megitlatk  tajur  ii  tbe  roll  of  tbe  book 
or  "  TOliune  of  Hut  book,"  (Fa.  xl.  7,) 
■■  sppliAd  to  tha  book  of  the  Lkw. 
TfaoDgh  bookg  >re  rsferTBd  to  M  eulj 
M  tlHtiBO  of  Uo»r%  (Gon.  r.  I,)  «nd  <tf 
Job,  yat,  whkt  we  call  books  wore  nn- 
knowa  to  theaaoient  Hebrem,    '' 
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Ikwew 

13;   I 

Dent.  ixTil  3,  S  ;  Joeh.  viii.  S2.)  The 

ppbliodooaiiieiitaof  the  Egyptuoi,  the 

■yriui^  wan  writtan  on  the  roc^  aoA 
OD  pilbua  and  iliiii* ;  ( Job  lii.  34  j)  >Dd 
■MDotimee  od  tUae  or  briokL  (B»k. 
IT.  I.)  Plates  of  ooppor  and  of  Usd 
were  naad  for  insoripbons  ;  (Jer.  zvii. 
1 ;  1  Maocab.  nii.  &  ;)  also  wooden 
planks.  For  («mporai7  writiiie,  tab- 
lets of  wood  were  gsnenll;  emplojed. 
Dr.  T  H.  Home  thinks  it  hishly 
probable  that  seTeral  of  the  pro(£ets 
wnMe  npon  tablets  of  wood,  or  some 
similar  matariaL  (Nma.  t.  33 ;  Ik. 
iix.  S  ;  Hab.  u.  2  ;  Exek.  uxni.  16  ; 
Lake  i,  63.)  He  fins  loner  bark 
{iibtr)  of  trees  was  earlj  used 
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the  TtiHUw  nAtiOEu.  Tbe  BgjptiaDs, 
in  ordinary  writing,  need  japjrrvi.  It 
I  obtained  bom  abnlniah,  (Ogparmi 


of  the  Nile,  to  (he  height  of  ten  or  fif- 
teoDfeet.  Tbe  parts  naBd,wBre  the  thin 
oonoentric  lajers  Utat  sarroond  tha 
trtaagular  sttdk,  which  were  ghied  to- 
K»tbn  with  the  films  made  to  eram ; 
and  after  being  pressed  and  dried  in  the 
■un,  the  ihaet  was  oompletad  by  the 
■nriaoe  being  polished  with  a  shtll,  or 
other  hard  and  smoath  sabstanoe.  A 
nmnbar  of  these  sheets  were  glned  to- 
gether, to  form  a  roll  of  the  reqnii  ' 
dinHDsioDa  llie  Gospels  and  some 
the  Epistles  were  probaMy  writtan 
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p^yrtia,  (Aarta,  2  Joho,  13,)  snd  it 
IB  not  nnlikaly  tliat  the  Helavw  wri- 
tei*  wete  aoqoainted  with  it.  (Ex.  iL 
S.)  Linen  was  also  naed  anoaotly,  aa 
a  substanoa  to  write  npon.  The  Bo- 
brew  writers  nem  to  hare  naad  other 
papyrus,  or  linen,  or  the  skins  of  ani- 

aod BometimaB Um other,  llieinakiag 
of  paper  from  Hum,  in  its  pneent  mo- 
dsra  form,  was  first  known  in  Europe 
about  A-D.  ISOO.  ^nia  art  of  printing 
was  iotrodneed  aboot  ISO  yeus  later. 

writing,  long  before  parofament  was 
inTcotsd.  "nM  raann&otare  of  parch- 
ment, (waairnuM,  S  Urn.  ir  3.)  and 
the  aqnare  fbnn  of  books  are  said  to 
tuTB  been  invented  at  Pergamoa. 
whanoe  the  word paidkmtat,  aUnit  B.C. 
300.  BeantifbltaUsts,  andtaUetbooke 
were  sometimes  made  of  ivory.  The 
teim  "sealed,"  irtieo  applied  to  a  booh 
or  roll,  ngnifias  mutvtaUd,  or  not  un- 
derstood- (laa.  xiix.  11, 12  ;  Dan.  zii. 
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icient  books,  or  roll^  wi 


'ere  of  different  ■ 
(Zoch.  -r.  2.)  A  very  good  idea  may  be 
formed  of  an  andent  roll,  by  snppoiring 
a  common  newinper  to  haTe  rods  or 
rollen  at  tha  risbt  and  left  side.  Tha 
reader  takes  hold  of  the  rods,  and  nn. 
rolls  tbe  sheet  nntJl  he  comes  to  the 
desired  oolnmn,  and  keeps  before  him 
jnit  so  much  aa  he  wookl  read,  as  in  the 
woodent.  (Lnkeiv.  17-30  ;  Isa.  xxdv. 
i.)  ThewritingwasgeneiaUyioMnnaf 
(capital)  letters,  and  without  punctua- 
tion or  divimon  of  words  ;  and  was 
usually  on  one  nde,  hot  not  always. 
(Eiek.  ii.  10.)    Ibe  pages  reeembled 
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tke  fiillowmg,  in  their  genenl  appear- 
aaee»  tbongh  they  were  of  oonrse  wider 
lad  loDger  than  these  : 

mSMBMai     WASniTHEB   OMADRHA 

avnwAm  ■onrimiGw  twajbicaoi 

nWOBDAjr     XTHQODALL    IKHIlfWAa 

mmfORD    THnroswsB  lifeajxvtb. 

WISWIXHO      XXAOmBTHI   XUFSWAST 


MAHDWITHO  KSLIOHTOV 
WOBDWASO    UTBDIWABV  XSNAHOTHB 

ODfBnAMB  OTArmmr  (JohnLl-4.) 
The  ancients  seldom  wrote  their 
eompositkms  with  their  own  hands; 
bat  dictated  them  to  their  freedmen 
and  davea.  Th«y  were  then  tnin- 
•eribed  bj  the  ceuigraphist,  and  re- 
oared  from  the  eorreotor  the  extreme 
parfeetion  thej  reqnired.  Many  of  the 
books  of  the  new  Testament  were  pro- 
bably dictated  in  oonlbrmity  with  this 
eolam.  (GaL  yi  11 ;  2  Thes.  iiL  17;  1 
Cor.  zW.  SI ;  CoL  iv.  18 ;  Rom.  xvi.  22.) 
CompoeitiaDs  of  erery  kind  could  be 
amtenlied  only  by  tnnscripts.  And 
CkntlMrnuaWipt.  h«l  pMwd  in 
this  way  to  others,  they  were  beyond 
the  control  of  the  anuior,  and  were 
eoBiidered  as  pablished.  Even  the 
prioe  of  aoeh  transcripts,  was  not  so 
bigfa  as  one  might  have  imagined.  Mar* 
tial  in  his  Bpignms,  has  stated  the  prioe 
of  his  18th  book,  which  contains  272 
vcjsua,  to  have  been  four  aatertii  ;  or 
if  this  shonld  be  thought  too  moch, 
tw9  mUertii,  which  would  still  leave  a 
profit^  as  he  says  to  the  bookseller. 
Th»  last-ttamed  sum  amounts  to  about 
tkretpemoB  half'peim^  of  our  money. 

"The  "book  of  the  generatiou, 
Rgoifiee  the  genealogical  history  or 
records  <^  a  fiunily  or  nation.  (Oen.  v. 
1 ;  Matt.  i.  1.)  So  also  the  *'  book  of 
Jife,"  is  probably  an  allosion  to  the 
pablic  register,  in  which  the  titles  and 
privileges  of  otizens  are  enrolled  ;  or 
it  may  refer  to  the  genealogical  tables 
or  registera  of  the  Jews,  especially  of 
their  priests,  in  which  the  names  of 
the  legitimately  qualified  alone  were 
entered.  (Exra  iL  62  ;  Neh.  viL  64  ; 
Pi.  Ldx.  28 ;  lea.  iv.  8  ;  MaL  iii.  16  ; 
Dan.  xii.  1 ;  Luke  xiL  8  ;  Phil.  iv.  3 ; 
Rev.  in.  5  ;  xxi.  27.)  And  the  "  book 
of  judgment,'*  may  be  an  allusion 
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either  to  the  praotioe  of  opening  books 
of  account  to  settle  with  servants,  or 
to  a  custom  of  examining  the  special 
services  rendered  to  the  king,  and  the 
rewards  nven  to  those  who  had  per- 
formed tnem.  (Est.  vi.  1 — 3  ;  Dan. 
vii.  10;  Rev.  xx.  12) 

BOOTH.  —  See    Tabirvaolbs, 
FiABT  or. 
BOOTY.— See  Spoil. 
BOOZ.— See  Boaz. 
BORROW.  The  proper  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  word    ^iol,    transUted 
"  borrow,"  is  to  osfc,  request,  demand, 
or  require,    "Jehovah  gave  the  He- 
brews favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Egypt- 
ians," so  that  the  Egyptians  liberidly 
gaive  them,  as  they  had  requested,  jew- 
els and  precious  vases  of  olver  and  of 
gold,  and  raiment,  as  an  evidence  of 
their  good  wiU.  (Ex.  iii.  20—22 ;  xi. 
1—8 ;  xit  36,  36.) 

BOSGATH  =  stony  ffl^ion,  high, 
A  place  in  Jndah.  (2  Kinss  xxii.  1.) 
It  is  also  written  *'  Bozka^"  (Josh. 
XV.  39.) 

BOSOM.    The  females  in  the  east 
study  0ni6onf)OMi<  to  a  degree  unusual 
among  northern  nations.    (Sol.  Song 
viii.   10.)     When  persons  are  about 
to  carry  any  thing  their  hands  would 
not  contain,  they  use  for  the  purpose 
a  fold  in  tiie  bosom   of  their  robe. 
(Luke  vi.  38.)    The  "good  shepherd  * 
is  said  to  carry  the  Lambs  in  his  bosom. 
(Isa.  xl.  11.)     The  use  of  the  term  in 
John  L  18,  imports  the  peculiar  and 
perfect  unity  of  the  Father  and  Son. 
"  Abraham^s     bosom,"    figuratively 
spoken  of  as  the  abode  of  ikzarus  in 
paradise,   (Luke  xvi.  22,  23,)  is  an 
allusion   to   the    oriental    custom  of 
recUning  at  table.     The  guests  re- 
clined on  a  couch,  resting  on  the  left 
arm,  the  head  fikUing  almost  upon  the 
breast  of  the  nearest  person  behind. 
(John  xiii.  23  ;  xxi.  20.)     The  fiset, 
thus  stretched  out,  would  be  easily 
accessible  for  the  purpose  of  washing 
or  anointing  them.    (Luke  vii.  38 ; 
John  xii.  2,  3.) 

BOSOR.— See  Bioe. 
BOSSES.— See  Shield. 
BOTCH.— See  Blainb. 


BOT 


BOW 


Anekvt  Botclet. 
BOTTLE.  Bottles  made  of  the 
ddni  of  kijls  and  goats  are  still,  as 
ancieatly,  used  by  the  people  of 
western  Asia.  The  head  being  cut 
off,  Uie  carcass  is  extracted  without 
opening  the  beUy,  and  the  neck  serves 
as  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  thus  formed, 
as  in  Fig.  1.  The  thighs,  which  are 
suffered  to  remain,  serve  as  its  handles, 
and  also  tojp^ve  hold  to  the  straps  by 
which  it  is  nstened  to  the  luggage  or 
saddle  of  a  mounted  traveller ;  or  by 
which,  being  thrown  across  the 
shoulder  and  breast,  it  is  slung  to  the 
back  of  a  pedestrian.  When  a  travel- 
ling party  is  Urge,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  fnesh  supply  of  water  distant,  large 
ski|u  of  the  camel  or  ox,  two  of  which 
are  a  good  load  for  a  camel,  are  used. 
A  kind  of  bottle  of  prepared  leather, 
shaped  something  like  a  powder-flask, 
Fig.  2,  is  very  common  in  the  East, 
for  containing  water  or  liquid  butter. 
The  term  "box,"  (2  Kings  ix.  1,  8,) 
and  "vial,"  (1  Sam.  x.  1,)  should  have 
been  "flask'*  or  "bottle,"  perhaps  of 
leather.  The  propriety  of  putting  new 
wine  into  new  bottles,  which  will 
distend  themselves  to  the  swelling  of 
the  liquor,  and  thus  preserve  the  wine 
to  maturity,  is  obvious ;  while  old 
bottles  which  have  been  previously 
stretched  by  the  same  process,  may, 
without  danger,  contain  old  wine, 
whose  fermentation  is  already  past. 
(Gen.  xxi.  15,  19;  Josh.  ix.  4,  18; 
Ps.  cxix.  88 ;  Judg.  iv.  19 ;  1  Sam.  xvi. 
20;  Matt.  ix.  17;  Luke  v.  38;  Job 
xxxii  19.)  The  term  "bottles,"  m 
Jer.  xiii.  12 ;  xix.  1 ;  xlviii.  12 ;  Isa. 
XXX.  14,  mai^n,  properiy  means 
earihm  veM9eU,0T  "bottles."^  Bottles 
or  vases  of  earthenware  were  early 
used ;  (Judg.  iv.  19 ;)  the  same  term 
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is  rendered  "lordly  dish."  (Judg.  v. 
25.)  Earthenware  bottles  of  elegant 
shape  were  used  in  Egypt,  Fig.  3. 
And  glass  bottles,  of  varions  shapes 
and  ocrfours,  were  manu&ctured  at 
Thebes,  as  early  as  2,000  B.c. ;  seve- 
ral of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum. — See  Glasb. 

BOTTOMLESS  PIT.— See  Hell. 

BOW.  Ancient  military  bows  were 
generally  made  of  wood ;  but  in  some 
instances  they  were  of  copper,  rendered 
in  our  version  "  steeL"  (Job  xx.  24 ; 
Ps.  xviii.  84.)  Those  of  wood,  how- 
ever, were  so  strong,  that  the  soldiere 
sometimes  chiUlenged  one  another  to 
bend  their  bows.  In  bending  the  bow, 
one  end  of  it  was  pressed  upon  the 
ground  by  the  finH,  the  other  end  was 
borne  down  by  the  left  hand  and  the 
weight  of  the  body,  and  the  string 
was  adjusted  by  the  risht.  This 
accounts  for  the  use  of  the  Hebrew 
word  darak = to  tread  upon,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  bending  of  the  bow. 
(1  Chron.  v.  18;  viii.  40;  Isa.  ▼.  28  ; 
xxi.  15 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  9.)  The  strings  for 
bows  were  made  of  wongs  of  leather, 
of  horse-hair,  and  of  the  sinews  of 
oxen.  "A  deceitful  bow,"  to  which 
the  people  of  Israel  are  compared, 
may  allude  to  a  bow  which  is  not  true, 
and  consequently  shoots  the  arrow  in 
a  wrong  direction.  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  57; 
Hob.  viL  16.)  "  To  break  the  bow," 
signifies  to  destroy  the  power  of  a 
people.  Instead  oi  "the  nm  of  the 
bow,"  (2  Sam.  i.  18,)  it  should  be  TBb 
Bow,  which  is  sunply  the  title  of  the 
dirge  or  lamentation.  (Ps.  xlvi.  9; 
Jer.  xlix.  85;  Hos.  i.  5.)— See  Abghbbs. 

BOW.— See  Raikbow. 

BOWELS.  This  term  is  often  used 
by  the  Hebrew  writers  for  the  wmer 
man,  just  as  we  often  use  the  word 
heart.  Hence  the  bowels  are  repre- 
sented as  the  seat  of  mercy,  tenderness, 
compassion,  etc.,  and  even  of  wisdom. 
(I  Kings  iii.  26 ;  Isa.  Ixiii.  15 ;  Jer. 
xxxi.  20;  Col.  iii.  12;  1  John  ui.  17; 
Job  xxxviii.  36 ;  Ps.  Ix.  8,  margin.) 

BOWING.— See  Salutation. 

BOWL&  The  "bowls  of  pure 
gold,"  (Ex.  XXV.  29,)  for  the  service 
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^  the  Mnctuary,  were  most  pro- 
baktj  vases  of  elegant  workmanship, 
omilar  to  those  we  find  depiotod  on 
the  JEgyptian  monumente.  The  &< 
vonzita  Rnrn  of  the  Egyptian  bowl 
■as  the  lotus,  while  tlu^t  of  the 
HebrawB  reaombled  a  lily.  (Num.  vii 
1$^  1  Kings  x^21 ;  Jndg.  v,  26.) 
X.— See 


BOX  TREE.  The  Hebrew  word 
tmAmr  is  ffenecaUy  acknowledged  to 
deognste  ue  bwD-tree,  which  is  men- 
tioned as  famishing  wood  for  the 
fotore  temple,  (Isa.  zL  18,)  and  re- 
fefved,  to  in  connection  with  the 
cedar,  the  cypress,  and  the  acacia, 
(or  shittah  tree,)  aa  one  day  to  be 
seen  apinging  up  and  flourishing 
b  dry,  liarren,  and  unsheltered  wilds. 
(tasL  xli.  ly.)  The  Hebrew  word 
ai&«%  tnuudated  "ABhurite%"  is  an 
abbreriated  form  of  CMs4fir  ;  so  that, 
instead  of  the  "  company  of  the  Ashu- 
rites  have  made  thy  benches  of  ivory,  ** 
we  ought  to  read,  "thy  benches  are 
made  of  ivoried  box-wood,  from  the 
idee  of  Chittim.'*  (Exek.  zxvii.  6.) 

BOZBZ  =  siUmn^,  gUUerk^.  A 
rock  near  Gibeah.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4.) 

BOZSLATH.— See  Bosqath. 

BOZRAH  =  a/br«rvn,  ttr<mg^old. 
One  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Edomites, 
and  iar  »  time  the  capital  of  the 
country.  This  place  is  recognised  in 
the  modem  village  and  castle  d- 
Bvmirtk,  in  Arabia  Petnea,  thirty 
miles  north  of  Petre,  and  twenty 
south  by  east  from  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
appears  to  have  been  one  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  Moabites.  (Isa.  xxziv.  6 ; 
hdiL  1 ;  Jer.  xlviii  24 ;  zliz.  IS,  22 ; 
Am.  L  12 ;  Qen.  xzxvi.  83.)  Another 
Boomh,  the  capital  of  a  Roman 
provinoe  of  Arabia,  lay  east  *of  Bashan, 
shoot  sixty  miles  east  of  the  upper 
Jordan,  the  ruins  of  which  are  five  or 
six  miles  in  circum&rence.  The  an- 
cient prophecies  seem  to  be  chiefly, 
if  not  exdusively,  directed  against  the 
former  city. 

BRACELET.  An  ornamental  chain 

or  dasp,  worn  on  the  wrist  by  both 

aexes  among  the  Hebrews,  Asqrrians, 

and  the  EgypUans.    (1  Sam.  L  10; 
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Gen.  xxiv.  22,  30;  Ezek.  xvi.  11.^ 
The  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  figures 
are  frequently  exhibited  with  bracelets 
on  the  wrists,  armlets  on  the  arms, 
and  anklets  on  the  foot.  They  are 
probably  of  massive  gold,  friequently 
inlaid  with  precious  stones,  or  enamel, 
varving  in  the  richness  of  their  design, 
and  many  of  them  might  serve  even  in 
the  present  day  as  models  for  similar 
ornaments.  The  term  "bracelet," 
(Isa.  iiL  19;  Num.  xxxi.  50,)  ought  to 
be  "anklet.'' — See  Anklets. 

BRAMBLE.— See  Thobns. 

BRANCH.  As  trees  in  Scripture, 
frequently   denote    great    men    and 

Srinces,  so  branches,  sprouts,  or  plants, 
enote  their  offiapring.  Hence  our 
Lord,  in  respect  to  his  human  nature, 
is  styled  a  **  rod  from  the  stem  of 
Jesse,"  and  a  "  Branch  out  of  his 
roots,"  that  is,  a  prince  arising  from 
thefiunUy  of  David.  (Isa.  xi.  1.)  He 
is  also  called  "a  tender  plant," shooting 
out  from  the  trunk  or  root  of  an  old 
tree — ^the  royal  house  of  David,  at 
that  time  in  a  forlorn  and  contemptible 
oondition.  (Isa.  liiL  2 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5 ; 
xxxiii.  16 ;  Zech.  iii.  8 ;  vi.  12.) 
Christ's  disciples  are  called  "branches,'" 
with  reference  to  their  union  with  him. 
(John  XV.  6,  6.) 

BRASS.  This  word  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Scriptures,  but  uiere  is 
little  doubt  that  copper  is  intended; 
brass  being  a  mixed  metal  of  modem 
invention.  (Gen.  iv.  22 ;  Deut.  viii.  9.) 
"Copper^  was  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  about  the  temple ;  (Ezr.  viii. 
27 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  7 ;  iv.  1 ;)  and  also 
lor  fetters  ;  (Judg.  xvi.  21 ;  2  Kings 
XXV.  7  ;)  armour ;  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  6 ;) 
and  musical  instruments;  (1  Chron. 
XV.  19;  1  Cor.  xiii.  1.)  The  brass  of 
antiquity  seems  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  bronze.  The  various  implements 
found  upon  the  monuments  in  Egypt, 
not  formed  of  gold  or  silver,  are  painted 
green,  and  were  undoubtedly  of  copper 
or  bronze.  The  skill  of  the  Egyptians 
in  compounding  metals  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  vases,  mirron,  arms, 
anil  implements  of  bronze,  discovered 
at  Thebes    and    in    other    parts    of 
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Egypt ;  and  the  nmneroiiB  methods 
they  adopted  for  vaiying  the  oompoa- 
tion  of  bronie  by  »  jodiciocii  miztnre 
of  alloysy  ftre  shown  in  the  many 
qoalitief  of  the  metaL     They  ooold 

five  bronse  or  oopper  Uades  a  oertain 
egree  of  eJaitidty;  and  their  yaeee 
emitted  rich  and  tonoroua  tonef .  Hie 
Macedonian  empire  is  deeoribed  ae  a 
kingdom  of  bfaas.  (Dan.  ii.  80.) 

BBASEN  SBA.— See  Lavsb. 

BBASBN  SEBPENT.  A  figure 
made  by  Moeee  in  polished  cojpptr  of 
one  of  those  fiery  serpents  which 
were  sent  to  chastise  the  murmuring 
Hebrews  in  the  desert.  It  was  pnt 
upon  a  pole,  as  a  standard  or  ensign  ; 
"  and  it  came  to  pass»  that  if  a  serpent 
had  Mtten  any  man,  when  he  beheld 
the  serpent  of  brass  (or  copper)  he 
lived."  lliis  brasen  serpent  was  pre- 
served  as  a  monument  of  the  divine 
mercy;  bat  in  prooess  of  time  it 
became  an  instrument  of  idolatiy,  and 
was  destroved  by  fieseldah,  who  con- 
temptuously called  it "  Nehhnstan"= 
a  drasoi  asr^Mnt  (2  Kings  xviiL  4.) 
The  circumstance  of  the  serpent  being 
lifted  up  was  typical  of  Christ  being 
lifted  up ;  andas  the  Hebrews  who  were 
stung  were  healed  by  looking  to  the 
awMM>  so  sinners  everywhere  are 
heued  and  saved,  by  looking  up  to 
— believing  in  Jesus  Christ  crucified. 
(Num.  xxi.  8,  9 ;  John  iii.  14,  15.) 

BBEAD.  This  word  is  fi^squentlv 
used  in  Scripture  for  foiod  in  general. 
(Gen.  iii.  19  ;  xviii.  5  :  zxviil  20  ;  Ex. 
ii.  20.)  The  Hebrews  generally  made 
their  bread  of  wheat,  though  barley 
and  other  grains  were  sometimes  used. 
The  prooess  of  kneading,  was  perfonn- 
ed  in  kneading  troughs,  (G^.  xviii.  6 ; 
Ex.  xii.  34  ;  Jer.  viL  8,)  or  wooden 
bowls,  such  as  the  Arabians  use  at  this 
day  for  a  like  purpose,  or  perhaps  up- 
on a  circular  piece  of  leather,  such  as 
is  now  used  in  Perria.  Either  of  the 
utensils  would  be  easily  transported. 
Very  simple  leaven  was  used  in  the 
dough.  The  bread  was  sometimes  baked 
on  a  kind  of  oven  something  like  a 
large  pitdier,  of  grey  stone,  open  at  the 
top,  in  which  they  made  a  fire.  When 
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it  was  well  heated,  they  applied  the 
paste  to  the  outside  of  the  oven  ;  it  was 
mmiediately  baked  and  taken  off  in 
thin  fine  pieces.  It  was  sometimes 
baked  on  iron  or  copper  plates  over 
the  fire  ;  and  sometmies  under  the 
ashes,  as  the  Aiabs  often  do  at  the 
present  day.  The  Arabs  fireqoently 
t)ake  their  bread  in  roond  fiat  cakes, 
in  the  embers  of  a  fire  of  camp's  or 
cow-dung  ;  and  it  is  found  to  be, 
though  diy  and  blade,  quite  as  good 
as  the  common  hread  of  the  coontiy. 
The  ancient  Sgyptians  sometimes  em- 
ployed bakers.  (Oen.xL  2,  5,  16,  17.) 
They  are  seen,  according  to  Bnssellini'a 
plates^  woridng  the  dough  with  their 
feet,  and  goinff  through  the  various 
operations  of  bread-baking.  LoaTes 
of  fimcy  bread  subsequently  appear  in 
various  ornamental  shapes,  triangles, 
squares^  drdes,  etc  The  hierogly- 
phics near  them  intimate  that  they  are 
made  of  bariey,  wheat,  millet^  etc., 
like  the  cakes  still  preserved  in  the 
Egyptian  room  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Among  the  Hebrews  bak- 
ing was  principally  the  work  of  the 
women  ;  (Gen.  xix.  8 ;  Lev.  xxvi.  26 ; 
1  Sam.  viii.  18 ;  2  Sam.  ziii.  8  ;) 
in  later  times  there  seems  to  have 
been  public  bakers.  (Jer.  xzxviL  21  ; 
Hos.  vii.  4—8.)  The  Hebrews  offisr- 
ed  unleavened  bread,  and  cakes,  and 
wafers  or  very  thin  oakes,  made  of 
fine  *fiour;  anointed  sometimes  with 
oil,  and  sometimes  with  honey,  in  the 
temple.  (Ex.  xxix.  2,  28  ;  Lev.  ii.  4  ; 
vu.  12, 18  ;  Num.  vi.  15,  19.)  Cakes 
were  sometimes  oflfored  to  "tiie  queen 
of  heaven.'*  (Jer.  vii.  18  ;  xliv.  19.) 
Manna  is  called  "bread  fit>m  heaven." 
(Ex.  xvi.  4.) 


OoMea  TWble- 

BBEAD,  SHEW.  The  "shew- 
bread,"  or  h^rtad  of  preaaMt,  so  called 
because  it  was  continually  set  before 
Jehovah,  was  unleavened  breads  off»>- 
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Mbbftth  dmy  on  the  goRlen 
fliood  in  tbe  holy  pUoe,  in 
tvelve  "  cakM  "  or  losm  of  m  sqoaie 
or  oblong  ■hMpe^  aooordingto  the  nmn- 
bv  of  the  tnbee  of  Imiel.  Salt  and 
ftaafcinoeiiBe,  mnd  probeUj  wine,  were 
pwented  at  the  ame  time.  The  old 
loavea  woe  ramoTed  from  the  table  as 
the  new  ones  were  brooght  on  ;  and 
ooaU  be  lawfoUj  eaten  by  none  bat  the 
prieeta,  and  by  them  on^  in  the  ooiirt 
of  the  ayiotiuuy.  (1  Sam.  zzi.  4-^ ; 
Matt  sdL  1-6 ;  IhLzxv. 30 ;  Lev.  xziv. 
5—9.)  It  alaoapfieany  that  there  waa 
ahrsye  near  the  altar  a  baaket  fall  of 
nlaaveDed  btead,  in  order  to  be  offbr- 
ed  together  with  the  oidinaiy  aaonfioe. 
(Sjl  zziz.  82 ;  Nam.  tL  16.)  The 
golden  table  waa  three  feet  aix  inohea 
ha^  one  foot  nine  inohea  wide,  and 
two  feet  aeven  inehea  and  a  half  high. 
It  wae  made  of  ahittim  wood^  overlaid 


apvne gold,and  had  aaereen  or  bor- 
der of  pore  gold.  IthadringsanditaTea 
fcroanyingit;  andthediflhe8,Bpoona, 
oovera,  and  bowls  were  all  of  g^d.  (Ex. 
zxv.  2S— 30 ;  xzzviL  10—16  ;  1  Kinga 
vii.  48  ;  Hob.  iz.  2.)  The  woodcat, 
from  the  Arch  of  TitQ8,at  Bome,iepTe- 
•enta  the  golden  table,  the  alver  trtun- 
peta,  and  »  bowl  or  vaa^  or  periiapa 


the  golden  oenaer,  aa  they  were  pam- 
ded  m  triomph  after  the  overthrow  of 
Jernaalem. 

BREA8TPL ATK  1.  A  part  of  the 
offieial  dreaiof  the  Hebrew  fajgh  prieot. 
It  waa  a  piece  of  very  rich  embroider- 
ed work,  about  ten  and  a  half  inches 
sqoars,  and  made  doable  with  a  front 
and  lining.  The  front  of  it  waaadom- 
ed  with  twelve  predoos  stones,  on  each 
of  which  was  ei^iraved  the  name  of  one 
of  the  tribes.  l£ey  were  placed  in  fbar 
rows,  and  divided  fit>m  each  other  by 
the  little  golden  squares  or  partitions 
in  which  &ey  were  set.  The  two  np- 
ner  comers  of  the  breastplate  were 
festened  to  the  ephod,  from  which  it 
waa  never  to  be  loosed ;  (Ex.  xv.  80 ;) 
and  the  two  lower  comers  to  the  girdle. 
The  rings^  chains^  and  other  festenings 
were  of  gold  or  rich  laoe.  It  was  csll- 
ed  the  "  memorial,''  inasmuch  as  it  re- 
minded  the  priest  of  his  representative 
character  in  relation  to  the  twelve 
tribes  ;  and  it  was  also  called  the 
**  breastplate  of  jodgmenti*  perhaps, 
beoaose  it  had  the  divine  oracle  <i 
Urim  and  Tliummin  annexed  to  it. 
xtviu.  15—80.)  2.— See  Coat  of 

AIL. 

BRETHBEN.— See  Bbotbbb. 


Cvttf* 

BRICKS.  Among  the  Hebrews 
bricka  were  osoally  clay  hardened  by 
the  heat  of  the  son  ;  but  if  intended 
for  splendid  boildingiv  they  were  bamt 
by  fixe.  BridL«kilns,  or  perhaps  brick- 
wocks,  are  mentioned  in  2  6am.  xii. 
81  ;  Nah.  iiL  14 ;  Jer.  xliii  9.  In- 
scribed or  painted  bricks,  or  "tiles,'* 
are  mentioned  in  Exek.  iv.  1.  In 
Egypt,  where  the  Hebrews  were 
subjected  to  the  dradgerr  of  brick- 
making,  crude  sun-dried  bricks  were 
in  universal  use  for  private  and  for 
many  pablio  buikUngs.  When  made 
of  the  Nile  mud,  or  alluvial  deposit, 
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they  required  straw  in  their  composi- 
tion to  prevent  their  cracking.  Some- 
timee  they  had  the  signet  of  the  king, 
or  of  some  privileged  perKm  stamp^ 
upon  them,  (a  near  approach  to  the 
art  of  printing ;)  and  those  made  more 
than  8,000  yean  ago,  whether  with  or 
without  stmw,  are  even  now  said  to 
be  as  firm  and  as  fit  for  use  as  when 
first  manufectured.  Sir  6.  Wilkinson 
has  observed  that  "  kiln-burnt  bricks 
were  not  used  in  ancient  Egypt,  and 
when  found  they  are  known  to  be  of 
Roman  time."  Hie  woodcut  is  a 
copy,  from  the  work  of  Bossellini,  of 
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the  celebrated  picture,  painted  on  the 
ficalptured  limestone  rock,  in  the  tomb 
of  the  chief  arohitect  Bekahare,  at 
Goumon  or  Qoma,  the  uecropolia  of 
western  Thebes^  representing  foreign 
bondsmen — some  have  thought  He- 
brews—nligging  cLay  with  instraments 
not  unlike  hancTploaghSy  others  making 
the  bricks  and  carrying  them,  while 
the  task-masters,  armed  with  goads, 
are  superintending  their  labours.  This 
pictorOy  which  has  been  recently  ex- 
amined  by  the  learned  Egyptologists 
Dr.  Lepsius  and  Mr.  Osbum,  is  dated 
in  the  reign  of  Thothmosis  IIL,  but  a 
short  time  before  the  exodus  of  the 
Hebrews.  It  confirms  with  literal 
correctness  the  inspired  narrative  in 
every  point.  (Ex.  L  11 — 14  ;  v.  6 — 18 ) 
Among  the  Babylonians,  Mr.  Layard 
has  remarked,  both  sun-dried  and  also 
kiln-bumt  bricks  were  used.  "  With 
the  tenacious  mud  of  their  alluviiU 
plains,  mixed  with  chopped  straw, 
they  made  bricks,  whilst  bitumen  and 
other  substances  collected  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  fomished 
them  with  an  excellent  cement.  (Gen. 
zi.  8.)  A  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
mandGusturing  glaze,  and  of  oom- 
ponnding  oobura^  enabled  them  to 
cover  their  bricks  with  a  rich  enamel, 
thereby  rendering  them  equally  orna- 
mental for  the  exterior  and  interior  of 
their  edifices."  The  Babylonian  bricks 
are  generally  about  twelve  inches 
square,  by  three  and  a  half  inches 
thick,  and  are  usually  stamped  with  the 
name  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  some  have 
rude  figures  of  animals,  or  a  few  lines 
inscribed  on  them.  In  the  Assyrian 
ruins,  kiln-bumt  bricks,  like  those  of 
Babylon,  with  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
are  very  common.  They  are  of  various 
ooioun^  many  of  them  having  a  series 
of  figures  beautifully  painted  on  them. 
However,  the  mass  of  the  walls  of 
Nineveh,  and  other  Assyrian  cities, 
was  composed  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
which  have  been  reduced  by  age  into 
an  earthy  state,  and  now  form  immense 
mounds  of  ruin.  The  more  solid 
materials,  such  as  limestone  and  slabs 
of  g3rp8ttm,  and  kiln-bumt  bricks, 
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were  merely  employed  as  accessories. 

BRIDE.'— See  Mabbiaos. 

BRIDLE.— See  Eys. 

BRIER.— See  Thobnb. 

BRIGANDINE.  —  See  Coat  or 
Mail. 

BRIMSTONE.  A  well-known  min- 
end  substance  which  has  no  metallic 
baaiB,  highly  inflammable,  and,  when 
burning,  emitting  a  peculiar  suffocating 
smell  The  cities  of  the  plain  were 
destroyed  by  showers  of  burning  brim- 
stone. (Gen.  xix.  24,  25  ;  Deut.  xxix. 
28.)  The  soil  of  that  region  abounded 
with  sulphur  and  bitumen ;  and  the 
kindling  of  such  a  mass  of  combustible 
materials,  through  volcanic  action, 
would  cause  a  conflagration  sufficient 
not  only  to  ingulf  the  cities,  but  also 
to  destroy  the  suifiuse  of  the  plain,  and 
the  sea  rushing  in,  would  convert  the 

f>lain  into  a  tract  of  waters.  Small 
umps  of  sulphur  are  still  found  in 
many  places  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  word  "  brimstone  "  is  often 
used  to  denote  destruction  ;  (Job.  xviii. 
16;  Isa.  XXX.  88;  xxxiv.  9;  Ezek. 
xxxviii.  22 ;)  and  also  the  punishment  of 
the  wicked.  (Ps.  xL  6  ;  Rev.  xiv.  10  ; 
xix.  20  ;  XX.  10  ;  xxl  8.) 
BROIDERED.— See  Embboidbbt. 
BROOK.  A  stream,  or  torrent, 
either  as  flowing  from  a  perennial 
fountain,  as  *'  the  brooks  flowing  into 
the  Amon,"  (Num.  xxl  14,)  and 
"  brook  of  Kidron ;"  (Jer.  xxi.  40  ;)  or 
as  formed  by  rain  and  snow-water  in 
the  mountains  and  drying  up  in  sum- 
mer. (Isa.  XV.  7.)  Such  a  torrent  is 
meant  in  Job  vl  15,  "my  brethren 
are  treacherous,  like  the  torrent,  whi<^ 
deceives  the  traveller  by  drying  up  un- 
expectedly."— See  Rivbb. 

BROTHER.  This  term  is  not  only 
used  to  designate  the  nearest  consan- 
guinity ;  (Matt.  I  2 ;  Luke  iii.  1,  19  ; 
vl  14,  16 ;  Acts  I  18  ;  Jude  1. ;)  but 
also  to  denote, — 1 .  Near  relative,  kins- 
man by  blood,  cousin.  (Gren.  xiii.  8 ; 
xiv.  16  ;  Matt  xii.  46  ;  xiii.  55 ;  John 
vu.  8 ;  Acts  i.  14 ;  GaL  i.  19.)  2. 
One  bom  in  the  same  country,  de- 
scended from  the  same  stodc.  (Ex.  il 
11 ;  iv.  18  ;  Matt.  v.  47  ;  Acts  iii.  22  ; 
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Hd>.  Tii.  6.)  3.  One  of  equal  ruik 
•ad  dignity.  (Job.zxx.  29  ;  Prov.  xviii. 
19 ;  MaUi  zxiu.  8.)  4.  Spoken  of  dis- 
aplfifl^  faQowere,  etc.  (Mi^i.  xxv.  40  ; 
Heb.  ii.  11,  12.)  5.  One  of  the  same 
fiath,  a  fellow-Chrutian.  (Am.  i.  9  ; 
AotB  iz.  17,  30  ;  xL  29  ;  1  Cor.  ▼.  11.) 
6.  An  aaeociate,  colleagne,  in  office  or 
digmty,  etc  (Eaa  iiL  2 ;  1  Cor.  l  1 ; 
2  Cor.  L  1 ;  ii.  18  ;  Bev.  vi.  11 ;  six. 
10  ;  xzii.  9.)  7.  One  of  the  same  na- 
toe,  a  man.  (Matt.  v.  22—24;  vii. 
5 ;  Heb.  iL  17  ,*  viiL  11.)  8.  By  im- 
pticatiaii,  one  beloved,  as  a  brother,  in 
a  direct  addrooa.  (Acts  ii  29 ;  vi.  3  ; 
ix.  17  ;  1  Theaa.  ▼.  1.) 

BBOTH.  Boasted  meat  is  rarely 
eaten  by  the  Arabs;  the  common  diet 
betngbmled  meat  with  the  broth  or  soup, 
and  rice  pottage,  and  pillaw.  (Jodg.  vi. 
19,  20.)  in  £a.  Ixv.  4,  the  Jews  are 
aeensed  of  making  "broth"  of  andean 
meats  forbidden  hy  the  law. 

BRUISB.  In  some  Orientisl  na- 
tiflDS»  bniisingy  or  pounding  in  a  mor- 
tar, is  a  ponisbment  still  in  use.  This 
horrid  pnnishment  was  not  aathoiised 
fay  the  UwB  of  Moses,  yet  it  was  not 
imknown  in  the  time  of  Solomon. 
(Pttw.  xxTO.  22.) 

BUCKLER.— See  Sedbld. 

BUILD.  Besides  its  proper  and 
literal  signification,  this  word  is  used 
with  reference  to  children  and  a  nu- 
merous posterity.  (Ex.  i.  21  ;  1  Sam. 
iL  85 ;  Ruth  iv.  11.)  The  prophet 
Nathan  toU  David  that  God  would 
build  his  house,  that  is^  give  him  chil- 
drm  and  suooessors.  (2  Sam.  vii.  27.) 
God's  church  is  4salled  a  "building;" 
and  "  the  master-builder  "  is  the  ar- 
chitactw  (1  Cor.  ui.  9—17.) 

BUKKI  =  wos^N^.  1.  A  prinoe 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  (Ex.  xzxiv.  22.) 
2.  The  son  of  Abishua.  (1  Chron.  vi. 
5,  61.) 

BUKKIAH  =  watUng  from  Jeho- 
V9k.  A  son  of  Heman.  (1  Chron. 
xxv.  4,  18.) 

BUL  =  ram.  The  eighth  month 
of  the  ancient  Hebrew  year.  It  began 
with  the  first  new  moon  in  November  ; 
bat  if  the  new  moon  was  somewhat 
late,  it  took  in  part  of  December.  It 
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was  called  by  later  Jews,  ^*  Marhhes- 
van."  (1  Kings  vi.  38.) 

BULL.  This  animal  was  generally 
used  by  the  Hebrews  in  agriculture ; 
and  as  that  people  never  castrated 
animals,  where  "oxen"  are  said  to 
have  been  sacrificed,  we  are  to  un- 
derstand bulls.  (Lev.  xxii.  24.)  The 
following  Hebrew  words  are  trans- 
ited <'buU:"  1.  Abbiri  =  ttrang 
oneB,  mighty  ones,  used  poetically  far 
bullocks,  or  bulls ;  strong  ones  of  Ba- 
shan.  (Ps.  xxii,  12 ;  1.  13  ;  bcviii.  SO  ; 
laa.  xxxiv.  7-)  2.  Baqar  =  a  beeve, 
male  or  female.  (Job  i.  14 ;  Ex.  xxii. 
1.)  8.  Eglah  :=  a  calf  in  the  first 
year ;  (Lev.  ix.  3  ;  Mic.  v.  6  ;)  a  bul- 
lock, steer,  heifer.  (Hos.  x.  11 ;  lea. 
vii.  21 ;  Judg.  xiv.  18  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  18 ; 
xlviii.  34.)  4.  Pftr=r  abuU^a  bytOock, 
a  steer,  (Ex.  xxix.  1 ;  Jndg.  vi  25.) 
5.  Shor  =  a»  ox,  buUock,  (Hos.  xii. 
11 ;  Ex.  xxii.  1.)  6.  Tor  =  an  ox  or 
buUodt,  (Ezra  vi.  9, 17  ;  vii.  17 ;  Dan. 
iv.  25,  32,  38  ;  v.  21.)  7.  Teo.  a 
species  of  ffoeeUe.  (Deut.  xiv.  5 ;  Isa. 
li  20.)  BidlB,  in  the  rich  pastures  of 
Bashan  being  well  fed,  were  strong 
and  ferocious ;  hence  they  are  chosen 
as  symbols  of  powerful,  cruel,  and  op- 
pressive enemies.  (Ps.  xxiL  12.) 

BULRUSH.  This  marah  plant  is 
called  in  Hebrew  gomef  firom  its  porous 
nature  as  absorbing  or  drinking  in 
moisture  ;  hence  also  its  Greek  and 
Latin  name,  biMos  and  bibkts.  It  is 
the  Ojfpertts  papyrus,  the  papyrus  plant 
of  "E^y^i.  It  grew  principally  in 
marshy  places,  or  in  the  stagnant 
pools  remaining  after  the  inundation 
of  the  Nile,  and  its  culture  was  a  source 
of  riches  for  the  inhabitants.  M.  Savary 
states  that  it  is  only  to  be  met  with 
about  Damietta  and  the  lake  Menzaleh. 
But  Wilkinson,  ea3r8,  **  the  plant  is 
now  unknown  in  Egypt,  and  the  only 
streams  that  produce  it  are  the  Ana- 
pus  in  Sicily,  and  a  small  one  two 
milesnorth  of Jafia."  Some  other  species 
of  the  numerous  family  of  Oypents 
seems  to  have  been  used  for  boats, 
skiflb,  and  for  cordage,  roof-ehingies, 
clothes,  mattresses,  shoes,  baskets,  and 
canvass.    (Ex.   ii.   3 ;   Isa.    xviii.    2 ; 
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'xzxY.  7;  Job  viii.  11;  PUny,  H.N. 
Ti.  16 ;  xui.  11 ;  zxi.  20.) 

BUKAH  =  (ieKra(Mm.  Adeaoend- 
ant  of  Heoron.  (I  Ghron.  ii.  25.) 

BUNNI  =  bmU,  A  Levito.  (Neh. 
u.  4  ;  X.  15  ;  xi.  15.) 

BURDEN.  The  Hebrew  word 
mana,  rendered  "  burden,"  firequently 
oocnn  in  the  prophetical  writinga, 
and  properly  signifies  an  arade  from 
Grod.  It  was  sometimes  understood 
in  the  sense  of  a  denunciation  of  eril ; 
(Isa.  ziii.  1  ;  Nah.  1. 1  ;)  yet  it  did  not 
exdusively  imply  a  grievous  and  heavy 
burden,  but  a  message,  whether  its  im- 
port were  joyous  or  afflictive.  (Zeoh. 
ix.  1  ;  zii.  1 ;  Mat  i.  1 .) 

BURIAL.  Among  the  Hebrews, 
as  soon  as  the  last  breath  had  fled,  the 
nearest  relation,  or  the  dearest  friend, 
gave  the  lifeless  body  the  parting  kiss. 
{Qen,  1. 1.)  After  dosing  tne  eyes,  and 
binding  up  the  fiM3e,  (G«i.  xlvi.  4,)  the 
company  rent  their  clothes,  which  was 
a  custom  of  great  antiquity,  and  the 
highest  expression  of  grief  in  the  primi- 
tive ages.  (Qen.  xxxvii.  84,  85 ;  Judg. 
xi.  85;  Deut.  xiv.  1,  2;  2  Sam.  i.  11, 
12  ;.  iii.  85.)  The  corpse  was  then 
washed  with  water,  ana  except  when 
buried  immediately,  was  laid  out  in  an 
upper  room,  or  chamber.  This  ablu- 
tion, which  was  always  esteemed  an 
act  of  great  charity  and  devotion,  was 
performed  by  women.  (2  Kings  iv.  21 ; 
Acts  ix.  37.)  They  then  wrapped  the 
body  round  with  many  folds  of  linen, 
renaered  fragrant  by  a  large  quantity 
of  costly  spices  and  aromatic  drugs, 
and  bound  the  head  with  a  napkin. 
(John  xi.  44  ;  xix«  40  ;  xx.  7.)  Some- 
times large  quantities  of  aromatic  sub- 
stances were  burned  at  the  funeral. 
(2  Chron.  xvL  14  ;  xxi.  19  ;  Jer.  xxxiv. 
5.)  The  corpse  was  then  placed  on  an 
open  couch  or  bier,  in  readiness  to  be 
borne  to  the  grave.  Coffins  were  not 
used,  except  among  the  Egyptians  and 
Babylonians,  and  they  are  not  used 
even  now  in  the  East,  except  when  a 
body  is  to  be  conveyed  to  a  distant 
plaoe.  The  Mtriarahs  buVied  their 
i  a  few  aays  alter  death  ;  their 
rity  in  Egypt  appear  to  have  de- 
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ferred  buriaL  (Qen.  xxiiL2— 4 ;  xxv.  9 ; 
XXXV.  29.)  It  is  probaUe^  that  Moaes 
in  reference  to  tms  piaoiioe,  extended 
the  undeannes^  oontraoted  by  means 
of  a  oorpae,  to  seven  days,  in  order  to 
make  the  people  hasten  the  oeremony 
of  interment.  In  a  subsequent  age, 
the  Jews  imitated  the  example  of  Sie 
Persians,  and  boned  the  body  very 
soon  after  death.  (Acts  v.  6 ;  ix.  87.) 
Tlie  moomers,  who  followed  the  bier, 
poured  forth  loud  lamentations ;  while 
eulogists  and  musioians  inereased  the 
sympathetio  feeUoA  by  a  rehearsal  of 
the  virtues  of  the  departed,  and  by  the 
aooompaniment  of  melanoholy  sounds. 
(Gen.  1.  7--11;  2  Sam.  iii.  31,  32; 
Am.v.  16;Biatt.ix.28;xi.  17.)  Men 
who  were  distinguished  for  their  rank 
and  their  good  deeds,  were  honoured 
by  the  attendance  of  multatodes  to 
witness  the  solemnities  of  their  inter- 
ment. (Gen.  L  7 — 14 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  I  ; 
1  Kin^  xiv.  18 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiL  88  ; 
Acts  viiL  2.)  The  ancients  Egyptians 
embahned  the  body;  (Gen.  L  2,  8,  26 ;) 
but  we  have  no  proof  that  this  custom 
obtained  among  the  Hebrews.  The 
bodies  of  those  who  had  died  of  the 
plague  were  probably  burned,  as  a 
samtary  measure.  (Am.  vi.  10.)  The 
bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  burnt, 
to  preserve  them  from  ftoiher  disgrace ; 
their  ashes  were  afterwards  buried. 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  11-18.) — See  Sbpuloebs. 

BURNING.  Burning  aUve  is  a 
punishment  of  ancient  date,  which  wan 
not  originated,  though  retained  by 
Moses.  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24  ;  Lev.  xx.  14 ; 
xxi.  9.)  It  was  used  by  the  Babylo- 
nians or  Chaldeans.  (Jer.  xxix.  22; 
Dan.  iii.  6.) 

BURNT-OFFERINGS.— See  Of- 

FBBXirOS. 

BUSH.  What  particular  plant  or 
bush  the  burning  bash  was,  in  which 
Jehovah  manifested  himself  to  Moses, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  (Ex.  iii.  2,  8,  4  ; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  16.)  The  Septuagint  has 
a  thom^lmah.  (Matt  xii.  26;  Acts  vu. 
80.)  Hawthorns  and  other  shrubs, 
with  great  quantities  oi  hyssop  and 
thyme,  are  common  on  the  mountains 
of  Horeb.     GkeeniuB  observes,  that 
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iiM  QjwiMc  and  Anbtc  word  tendi  which 
if  the  nine  as  the  Hebrew,  denotes  the 
mm*  plant,  folia  mmuB.  And  we  know 
thai  thia  pUmt  is  an  indigene  of  Arabia. 
The  Hebrew  word  rendered  " boshes" 
oommendaUe  trees,"  signifies 
(Isa.  TiL  19.) 
USHEL.  The  Greek  mocKoi,rett- 
baahei,"  was  a  measore  linr  dry 
oontaining  near  a  |rint  less 
than  »  peek  English  measare.  (Matt 
▼.  15 ;   Mark  iT.  21 ;  Lake  zi  S3.) 

BUTLER— See  Cup-Bbabsb. 

BUTTER.  The  Hebrew  word  ren- 
dered "  batter"  denotes  the  liquid 
butter  still  ooounon  in  the  East.  (D^at. 
zzzn.  14  ;  ProT.  zxx.  88.)  The  milk 
is  warmed  on  the  fire,  with  a  little  leben 
or  soar  milk  in  it.  It  is  then  put  into 
a  «hiim,  which  consists  of  a  common 
water  akin,  that  is,  the  tanned  skin  of 
m  goat,  stripped  off  whole  and  the  ez- 
treoie  end  sewed  np.  This  is  partly 
fiQed  with  the  milk;  and  being  then 
raspended  in  a  slight  firame,  or  be- 
tween two  sticks  leaning  against  the 
teat  or  honae,  it  is  regularly  moved  to 
and  fro  with  a  jerk  until  the  process  is 
completed.  It  was  sometimes  clarified 
OB  the  fire,  and  preserved  in  skins  or 
jan,  as  at  the  present  day  in  Asia,  and 
when  ponrsd  oat  is  of  the  colour  and 
oooristence  of  lard,  sometimes  it  re- 
aembles  rich  oil.  (Job  xx.  17.}  By  this 
prooeai,  it  acquires  a  certain  mndd 
taste,  disagreeable  for  the  most  part  to 
stnogers,  though  not  to  the  natives. 
All  Arab  food  considered  well  prepared 
swims  in  butter,  and  large  quantities 
of  it  are  swi^owed  independently. 
The  term  **  butter"  also  designates  the 
tomr  or  cwrdled  milk,  a  fikvourite  beve- 
rase  in  the  East.  The  lebm  or  curdled 
muk  is  often  dried ;  and  when  mixed 
with  water,  forms  a  refreshing  beverage. 
It  was  curdled  milk  which  Jael  gave 
to  Sisera,  from  a  magnificent  bottle. 
( Jodg.  iv.  19;  v.  26 ;  Gen.  xviii.  8 ;  Isa. 
viL  &.) 

BIJZ  ^  contempt.  1.  The  second 
son  of  Kahor.  (Qen.  xxxi.  21.)  He 
probably  gave  name  to  the  region  of 
"Bos,"  a  district  of  Arabia  I>eeerta. 
(Jer.  xzv.  28.)  His  descendants  were 
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called  "Buxites."  (Job  xxxii.  2.) 
2.  A  descendant  of  Gad.  (1  Chron.  v. 
14.) 

BVZI=a  Bveite.  The  &ther  of  the 
prophet  EzekieL  (Esek.  i.  8.) 

BUZITE.— See  Bus. 


CAB  =  a  koUow,  or  concave  vessel. 
A  Hebrew  measure,  contabiing  three 
pints  and  a  third,  wine  measure,  or  two 
pints  and  five-sixths,  com  measure. 
(2  Kings  vi.  25.) 

GABBON  =ro&e  or  e{oca;,&(Mi(i.  A 
place  in  Judah ;  (Josh.  xv.  40 ;)  perhaps 
the  same  with  "Machbenah."  (1  Ghron. 
ii49.) 

CABUL  =  Kmit,  border.  1.  A  dis- 
trict of  Galilee  comprising  twenty 
dties  or  towns,  given  as  a  present  l^ 
Solomon  to  Hirun  king  of  Tyre.  (1 
Kings  ix.  11 — IS.)  Josephus  says, 
(Ant.  viii  5,  3,)  probably  by  conjecture 
from  the  context,  that,  "  Uabul  in  the 
Phenician  tongue,  signifies  that  tohu^ 
doe$  not  pUaee."  2.  A  city  in  Asher. 
(Josh.  xix.  27.) 

GiESAB.  Originally  the  surname  of 
the  Julian  fiunily  at  Rome,  but  applied 
after  Julius  Gsesar,  to  his  successors 
of  the  same  fiunily  as  the  usual  title  of 
dignity.  Hence  GeBsar  came  to  signify 
Emperor.  In  the  new  Testament  the 
title  Cflssar  is  applied  to  Aug^ustus; 
(Luke  it  1 ;)  Tioerius ;  (Luke  iii.  1 ; 
XX.  22, 24, 25 ;)  Glaudius ;  (Acts  xL  28 ;) 
Nero  ;  (Acts  xxv.  8  ;  Phii  iv.  22 ;) 
Galigula,  who  succeeded  Hberiua,  is 
not  mentioned. 

Gi£SAREA.  A  city  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  about  fifty-five 
miles  north-west  from  Jerusalem.  He- 
rod the  Great  rebuilt  it  with  great 
splendour  and  strength,  created  an 
artificial  harbour,and  named  it  Oouarea, 
in  honour  of  the  emperor  Gssar  Augus- 
tus. This  dty  was  the  seat  of  the 
Roman  procurator,  and  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  became  the 
capital  of  Palestine.  It  was  subject 
to  frequent  commotions  between  the 
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Groekfl,  Bomana,  and  Jews,  no  that,  on 
one  oocaaion,  20,000  peraons  are  said 
to  have  fiillen  in  one  day.  Its  ruins 
are  very  oonriderable,  and  preeent  a 
desolate  appearance ;  they  bave  long 
been  resorted  to  as  a  qoarry  whenever 
building  materials  were  required  at 
Acre.  (Acts  viii.  40 ;  ix.  SO  ;  x.  1,  24  ; 
xi.  11 ;  xu.  19  ;  xyiu.  22 ;  xxt.  8, 16  ; 
xxiu.  28,  38  ;  xxv.  1,  4, 6.  18.)  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  encamped  here  after 
raising  the  siege  of  Aore^  and  speaks 
of  the  broken  fragments  of  marble 
and  granite  colunms  which  surrounded 
him. 

CyESAREA  PHILIPPI.  A  city 
of  upper  Galilee,sitoated  at  the  eastern- 
most  source  of  the  Jordan,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Heimon.  It  was  also  called 
Paneas,  frt>m  the  grotto,  frt>m  which 
the  Jordan  issues,  being  dedicated  to 
tlie  heathen  god  Pan.  It  was  made 
part  of  the  territory  of  Philip,  tetrarch 
of  TrachoniUs,  who  enlargea  and  em- 
bellished it,  and  named  it  Caasarea 
Philippi,  in  distinction  fix>m  the  Ciesa- 
rea  ot  the  sea  coast.  The  plain  toward 
the  north-west,  west,  and  south-west, 
is  covered  with  columns,  capitals,  and 
foundations,  bearing  indubitable  testi- 
mony to  the  size  aad  magnificence  of 
the  ancient  city.  At  present,  the 
village  Bamoi  occupies  the  site  of  its 
ruins.  (Matt.  xvi.  13 ;  Mark  viii.  27.) 

CAIAPHAS=:(ieprem<Ni.  The  high 
priest  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  our 
Saviour's  trial.  He  was  appointed  by 
Valerius  Gratus,  the  predecessor  of 
Pibte,  A.D.  26,  and  deposed  by  Vitel- 
lius  about  AD.  35.  Joseph  Caiaphas 
married  a  daughter  of  Annas,  who  is 
also  called  high  priest  After  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus,  the  chief- 
priests  and  the  Pharisees  summoned  a 
coundL  when  Caiaphas  expressed  his 
decided  opinion  in  fiivour  of  putting 
Jesus  to  dsath.  His  language  was — 
"  Ye  know  nothing  at  all ;  nor  consider 
that  it  is  expedient  for  us  that  one  man 
should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the 
whole  nation  perish  not.**  The  high 
priest's  language  on  this  oocarion  was 
prophetic,  though  he  did  not  intend  it 
so.  He  WAA  a  wicked  man,  but  the 
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Spirit  of  God  inspired  him  to  declare 
the  divine  purposes,  and  as  he  wan 
high  priest^  all  his  declarations  were 
clothed  with  authority.  After  Christ 
was  arrested,  he  was  taken  before 
Annas,  who  sent  him  to  his  son-in-law, 
Cuaphas ;  but,  as  they  had  no  power 
to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death. 
He  was  taken  to  Pilate,  the  Bomaii 
governor,  that  his  execution  might  be 
duly  ordered.  (Matt.  xxvi.  8, 57 ;  Luke 
uL  2 ;  John  xL  47—58 ;  xvin.  18—28  ; 
Acts  iv.  6.)— See  AmrAB. 

CAIN  =:=  cwj^MtrM,  a  jMMemon.  1. 
The  eklest  son  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
the  first-born  among  men.  Cain  was 
a  tiller  of  the  ground.  He  was  also 
the  first  murderer,  and  the  victim  of 
his  malice  was  his  own  brother  Abel. 
He  was  instigated  to  this  violence  by 
envy;  his  brother's  oflEering  having 
been  accepted  by  G<xl,  whUe  his  own 
was  refused.  The  dreadful  sentence 
was  immediately  passed  upon  him, 
which  doomed  him  to  fruitless  toil,  and 
to  the  life  of  a  fugitive  and  vagabond. 
Thus  was  he  exiled  "  fr«m  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  and  frt>m  the  glory  of  His 
power*' — the  vifible  symbolof  Jehovah 
in  connection  with  the  cherubim  at  the 
gate  of  Eden,  where  man,  after  the 
ndl,  worshipped,  under  a  meditorial 
economy.  The  miserable  man  ex- 
claimed, "My  punishment  is  greater 
than  I  can  bear,*'  or  as  it  may  be  ren- 
dered, "  My  sin  is  greater  than  can  be 
forgiven."  And  he  was  afraid  that 
when  it  was  known  what  an  abandoned 
outlaw  he  vna  he  would  be  killed  by 
any  one  that  should  find  him.  To 
prevent  this,  God  not  only  threatened 
an  extraordinary  punishment  upon  any 
one  who  should  kill  him,  but  as  we 
may  suppose,  he  distinguished  him 
frt>m  all  other  men  by  some  viaUe 
sign  or  taibea,  so  that  whoever  met  him 
should  know  at  once  who  he  was. 
Cain  retired  into  the  land  of  Nod  =  of 
the  wanderer,  on  the  east  of  Eden, 
where  his  fiunily  increased,  and  where 
he  founded  a  city.  Oun  exhibited, 
says  Dr.  Magee,  "  the  first-fruits  of 
bis  parents*  lUiiobedienoe  in  the  arro- 
gance and    self-sufficiency   of    reason 
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njecting  tbe  luda  of  revelation,  becaone 
tbej  fell  DOi  wiihia  his  apprehensioo 
of  ri^t.  He  takes  the  first  plAoe  in 
the  aniwUs  of  Deism,  and  displays,  in 
his  proud  rejection  of  the  ordinance  of 
Moifioe,  the  same  spirit  which,  in 
later  days^  has  actuated  his  eidighieiiied 
fcUowerSy  in  rejecting  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ."  (Gen.  iv.  1—17,  24,  25,-  2 
Thcaa.  i.  9 ;  Heh.  xL  4 ;  1  John  iii.  12 ; 
Jade  11.)  2.  A  town  in  Judah.  (Josh. 
XT.  67.) 

CAIN  AN  =  fomemtm.  1.  The  son 
of  &10SL  (Gen.  ▼.  9 — 14 ;  Luke  iii. 
37.)  He  is  csUed  "Kenan,"  in  1 
Chran.  i.  2.  2.  A  son  of  Arphazad, 
aoooflding  to  the  Septnagint  of  Gen.  x. 
24 ;  xL  12.  This  name  is  not  found 
in  the  genealogies  preserved  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  (Gen.  x.  24  ;  xi.  12  ; 
1  Chron.  i.  24.)  It  oocun  in  the  ge- 
Bcal^^Q^  of  Jeans  Christ,  in  Luke  iii. 
a,  S6,  where,  however,  several  man- 
aacrrpts  omit  it. 

CAKEa— See  Bssad. 

CALAH  =  aged.  A  city  of  Assy- 
ria, fbonded  by  Aiahnr.  (Gen.  x.  11, 
12.)  CoL  Rawlinsoo  reads  the  name 
of  Gabh  on  the  bricks  from  Nimrud, 
and  consequently  indentifies  the  ruins 
with  the  andeot  Assyrian  city.  Others, 
with  greater  probability,  inden^  the 
rwina  of  Kabh  Sheighat,  on  the  riffht 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  forty  miles 
to  tlie  southward  of  Nimrud,  with 
Galah.  The  principal  mound  of  Kalah 
Shergfaat  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Assy- 
ria meaaoring  in  circumference  4685 
ywrds,  and  in  some  places  rising  nearly 
100  feet  above  the  plain.  "That  it 
wms*"  says  Mr.  lAyard,  "  one  of  the 
moift  aodent  cities  of  Assyria,  the  in* 
dentifieation  of  the  name  of  the  king, 
Cound  on  its  monuments  and  bricks, 
with  that  on  the  oentre  bulls  of  Nim- 
rud, will  be  sufficient  to  prove ;  but 
whether  it  be  Calah,  one  of  the  four 
primitive  citiesi,  or  the  Ur  of  Abraham, 
I  will  not  venture  to  determine." 

CALAMUS.  An  aromatic  reed  or 
grass,  the  cajUuMU  anmaiicM,  growing 
in  central  India.  The  stems  are  re- 
markable for  their  agreeeable  odour; 
so  lure  the  leaver  when  bruised,  also 
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the  fragrant  oil  distilled  firom  them. 
This  fragrant  grass-oil  was  imported 
by  way  of  Arabia  to  Egypt  and  l^rre. 
(Kzek.  xxvii.  19.)  It  was  one  of  the 
ingredients  in  the  holy  oil  of  ointment 
(Ex.  xxz.  23  ;  Sol.  Song  iv.  14 )  The 
Hebrew  hmth,  is  also  rendered  "sweet 
cane.*  (Isa.  xliii.  24 ;  Jer.  vi.  20.) 
The  sweet  calamus  is  not  mentioned 
among  the  ingredients  from  which  the 
perfume  for  the  IVtbemade  was  to  be 
prqNired.  (Ex.  xxx.  84.) 

GALCOL  =  wMmamcB,  A  son  of 
ZenUi,  noted  for  his  wisdom.  (1  Chron. 
ii.  6.)  In  1  Kings  iv.  81,  he  is  oidled 
'« Chalool." 

CALEB  =raM.  1.  A  celebrated 
Hebrew  warrior,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
in  the  time  of,  the  exodus ;  who,  when 
sent  together  with  Joshua  and  others 
to  explore  the  land  of  Canaan,  gave  a 
fidthnil  report  of  the  g^oodness  of  the 
land.  In  reward  for  this^  he  was, 
with  Joshua,  exempted  from  the  curae 
denounced  upon  the  existing  genera- 
tion, was  permitted  to  enter  the  hmd, 
and  had  Hebron  given  to  him  for  an 
inheritance.  (Josh.  xvL  6 — 18.)  Caleb 
is  thought  to  have  survived  Joshua. 
Caleb's  possessions  were  called  by  his 
name.  (Num.  xiiu  and  xiv. ;  Josh.  xiv. 
and  XV. ;  1  Siun.  xxx.  14.)  2.  A  son 
of  Hezron.  (1  Chron.  ii.  18;  xix.  42.) 
In  1  Chron.  ii  9,  he  is  cslled  ''  Chelu- 
bia.*'  3.  A  son  of  Hur.  (1  Chron. 
il  50.) 

CALEB  EPHRATAH  =  lamd  or 
rtgion  of  Caleb,  A  place  in  Judah.  (1 
Chron.  ii.  24.) 


Tbe  Oalf-Uol. 

CALF.     The  *'fotted  calf"  was  re- 
garded by  tlie  Hebrews  as  the  choicest 
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mamaX  food.      It  wai   stftU-fed,  fro- 
qaently  with  •peoml  reference  to  a 
fwrtioolar   feetiTBl    or   eztmordiiuuy 
aacrifioe.  (1  Smil  zxriiL  24 ;  Am.  it. 
4  ;  Lake  zr.  28.)   The  allunon  in  Jer. 
zxxiT.  18,  19,  i»  to  an  ancient  dutom 
of  ratifying  a  contract  or  covenant,  in 
the  observance  of  which  an  animal  wai 
■lain  and   divided,    and    the   parties 
passed  between  the  parts,  signifying 
their  willingness  to  be  so  divided  them- 
selves, if  they  filled  to  perform  their 
covenant.    (Gen.  zv.  9,  10,  17,   18.) 
The  ezpresnon  "calves  of  our  lips,** 
in  Hos.  xiv.  2,  is  figontive,  signifying 
the  firuits  of  our  Ii]>s,  Le.,  the  sacnfice 
of  prayer  and  praise  to  God  as  the 
o£Eering  of  onr  lips,  instead  of  the  ani- 
mal sacrifice.  (Heb.  zui.  15.) 

The  "molten  calf"  was  an  idol  set 
np  and  worshipped  bj  the  Hebrews  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Smai,  in  their  paa- 
sage  through  the  wilderness  to  Oanaan. 
It  was  prepared  by  Aaron,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  people,  who  had  become 
impatient  of  the  absence  of  Moses,  and 
desired  some  symboUc  image  or  re- 
presentation of  Jehovah.    It  was  pro- 
bably made  of  wood,  fiMhioned  with  a 
graving  tool,  and  thickly  overlaid  with 
molten  gold.    The  ima^  thus  formed 
was   undoubtedly   denved   from  the 
Egyptian  sacred  calf  or  bull  Mnevia, 
nouriahedandworshippedatHeliopolis, 
as  that  named  Apis  was  worshippied  at 
Memphis.     As  the  bull-ffod  Mnevis 
was  kept  at  HeUopolis  ^^ihe  dtjf  of  the 
mUf  he  was  probably  sacred  to  the  sun 
and  of  a  bright   colour,  hence  the 
original  type  of  the  "molten  calf" 
miMie  by  the  Hebrews.    In  the  same 
way  Apis  was  probably  sacred  to  the 
moon,  and  principally  of  a  dark  colour. 
(Bz.  zzziL  1—24  ;  Deut.  iz.  18—21 ; 
Ps.  cvL  19—24  ;  Acts  vu.  40,  41  ;  1 
CJor.  z.  7—9.)   The  woodcut  represent- 
ing the  calf-idol,  with  the  disk  of  the  sun 
between  his  horns,  is  from  an  ancient 
Egyptian  monument  in  the    British 
Museum.     A  strong  evidence  of  the 
skill  the   Hebrews  had  acquired  in 
Egypt  is  derived  from  the  erection 
of  the  molten  call;  and  still  more  from 
the  manner  of  its  destruction.  "Moses 
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took  the  calf  which  they  had  made  and 
burned  it  in  the  fire,  and  beat  it 
(namely,  the  elements  of  the  calf,  ez- 
temaUy  gold  and  internally  wood)  un- 
til it  was  fine  as  powder,  and  strewed 
it  upon  the  water,  and  made  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  drink  of  it.^  Those  who 
work  in  metals  are  not  ignorant,  that 
in  general,  this  operation  is  very  diffi- 
cult. An  able  French  chemist  supposed, 
that  instead  oi  tartaric  add  whi<di  we 
for  such  a  prooeaa,   Moees   used 
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natron,  which  is  very  common  in  the 
East,  and  particularly  near  the  Nile. 
What  follows  respectmg  Mosea  making 
the  Hebrews  drink  this  powder,  proves 
that  he  knew  perfecUy  well  the  whole 
force  of  its  operation.  He  would  ag- 
mvate  the  punishment  of  their  diso- 
bedience. One  could  not  invent  a  way 
which  would  render  them  more  sensi- 
ble of  it :  for  pold  made  potable  by 
such  a  process,  is  of  a  detestable  taste. 
(M.  Groguet's  Origin  of  Lawo,  Arts, 
<fec,  U.  164.)— See  Nitbx. 

The  "  golden  calves  "  of  Jeroboam 
were  objects  of  worship  set  up  by  that 
king  in  the  land  of  Inael,  to  prevent 
the  ten  tribes  frtmi  resorting  to  Jeru- 
salem to  worship,  and  so  more  effectu- 
ally to  separate  them  from  the  house 
of  I>avid.    The  ffolden  or  gilded  calves 
are  supposed  to  nave  been  designed  as 
visible  emblems  of  Jehovah.     One  of 
them  was  undoubtedly  like  the  Mnevis, 
sacred  to  sun ;  and  the  other  like  the 
Apis,  sacred  to  the  moon,  worshipped 
I  by  the  Eeyptams,  among  whom  Jero- 
boam had  long  dwelt  in  ezile.     One  of 
the  idols  was  in  Dan  and  the  other  in 
Bethel,  the  two  eztremee  of  his  king- 
dom.   Temples  were  built,  and  altars 
erected  for  these  imaffcs  ;  priestto  were 
appointed  fiH>m  all  &e  tnoes  without 
distinction,  and  the  priestly  functions 
performed  even  by  the  monarch  him- 
sell    The  calves  continued  to  be  a 
snare  to  the  people  of  Israel  until  the 
captivity.  (1  Kings  zL  40 ;  zii.  26—83 , 
2  Ghron.  zi  15  ;  Hos.  viii.  5,  6 :  z.  5 ; 
ziii.  2.) 

GALLING.  This  word  represents 
the  gracious  invitation  of  God  to  the 
ben^ts  of  the  great  salvation  through 
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Oirifli.  eitiker  by  ihe  go^l,  or  by  the 
<^ndoiu  of  theHoW  Spirit.  The  usage 
cf  the  tenn  in  the  Epiatlets  seema  to 
bare  been  derived  frojn  the  royal  marri* 
•ge  feast,  (Matt.  xziL  1 — 14,)  in  which 
"  ve  hare,"  as  Wataon  has  well  obserr- 
ad,  "three  descriptions  of  'called'  or 
inrited  persons: — Sirst,   the   disobe- 
dient, who  would  not  oome  in  at  the 
ad],  bat  made  light  of  it.    Second,  the 
daa  of  persons  represented  by  the 
man  who,  when  the  king  came  in  to 
see  his  guests,  li.ui  not  on  the  wedding 
gannent ;  and  with  respect  to  whom 
oar  Lord  makes  the  general  remark, 
*For   many  are  callM,  but  few  are 
chosen  ;*  so  that  the  persons  thus  repre- 
seated  by  this  individual  culprit,  were 
not  only  'called'  but  actually  came 
into  the  company.    Third,  the  approv- 
ed gnesti ;  those  who  were  both  odled 
and  chosen.    As  £ar  as  the  simple  call- 
iag  or  invitation  is  oonoemed  sJl  these 
three  classes  stood  upon  equal  ground 
— all  were  invited;  and  it  depended 
upon  their  choice  and  conduct,  whether 
they  embraced  the  invitation,  and  were 
admitted  as  guests.     We  have  nothing 
here  to  countenance  the  notion  of  what 
is  termed    'effectual  calling.'      This 
implies  an  irresistable  influence  exert- 
ed upon  all  the  approved  guests,  but 
witfaiield  from  the  disobedient,  who 
eouki  not,  therefore,  be  otherwise  than 
disobedient ;  or  at  most  could  only 
oome  in  without  that  wedding  garment, 
wfaicfa  it  was  never  put  into  tbeir  power 
to  take  out  of  the  king*s  wanuobe; 
sad  the  want  of  which  would  neces- 
sarily exclude  them,  if  not  from  the 
chufdb  on  earth,  yet  from  the  church 
in  heaven.    The  doctrine  of  Christ's 
paraUee  is  in  entire  contradiction  to 
this  notion  of  irresistible  influence ;  for 
Ukflj  who  refused,  and  they  who  com- 
plied but  partially  with  the  calling,  are 
representtid,  not  merely  as  being  left 
without  the  benefit  of  the  feast,  but  as 
inoorring  additional  guilt  and  condem- 
nation  for  refusing  the  invitation."    It 
as  this  general  offer  of  salvation  by  the 
gospel,  this  invitation  to  the  feast  of 
spiritaal  and  eternal   benefits  which 
exnhune  the  various  passages  in  the 
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Epistles,  in  which  the  term  "calling  ** 
occurs.  (Acts  ii.  39 ;  Bom.  L  5,  6  ;  viii. 
30;  ix.  24;  1  Cor.  i.  24;  vii.  18; 
Eph.  iv.  1—4  ;  Gal.  L  6  ;  1  Thess.  ii. 
12—14  ;  1  Tim.  i.  16  ;  2  Tim.  i.  9.) 

CALNEH  ^  indoaed  dwellii^,  or 
fvHijUd  place.  One  of  the  cities  of 
Babylonia,  built  bv  Nimrod,  (Qen.  x. 
10 ;  Am.  vi.  2,)  and  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  "  Cahio,"  (Isa.  x.  9,)  "  Can- 
neh."  (Ezek.  xxvii.  23,)  and  the  Ctesi- 
phon  of  more  modem  times.  It  was 
situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  about  eighteen  miles  below 
Baghdad.  ^  Some  portion  of  the  ruins 
of  this  ancient  city  still  remain,  con- 
sisting of  a  vast  structure  of  fine 
brick,  which  is  called,  ToJb  Ketrah 
z=z  the  Hall  of  Chosroes,  and  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  palace  of  the  Persian 
kings.  "This  is,"  says  Mr.  Ainsworth, 
"  the  only  remnant,  besides  mounds  of 
ruins,  of  the  antique  Ctesiphon ;  in 
jealousy,  by  the  side  of  Seleuoia,  and, 
not  improbably,  at  or  upon  the  re- 
mains, of  the  Calneh  of  earlier  na- 
tions." Col.  Chesney  supposes  the 
site  of  Calneh  to  have  been  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain  of  Shinar,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Chebar,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Euphrates,  where  are  exten- 
sive heaps  of  ruins.  But  this  was  the 
site  of  Oarchemish,  a  different  place 
from  Calneh. 

CALNO.— See  Caliobh. 

CALVARY.  This  word,  from  the 
Latin  CcUvaria,  signifies,  like  the  He- 
brew "  Golgotha,"  place  of  skuUs,  It 
was  the  name  of  a  place  without  the  gate 
of  Jerusalem,  yet  "nigh  to  the  city  ;** 
and  was  probably  the  place  where 
malefitotors  were  commonly  executed. 
Here  also  Jesus  vros  crucified.  It  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  an 
eminence;  hence  the  expression 
"  Mount  Calvary  "  has  been  adopted, 
almost  without  question,  into  every 
language  of  Christendom.  Yet,  in  the 
new  Testament,  there  is  no  hint  that 
Calvary  vras  in  any  sense  a  hillock. 
(Matt.  xxviL  33  ;  ^ric  xv.  22 ;  Luke 
xxiii.  38 ;  John  xix.  17,  20.)  Neither 
Eusebius,  nor  Cyrill,  (excent  as  made 
to  say  so  by  the  Latin  trai^siator,)  nor 
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Jerome,  nor  tlM  butoriaoB  of  the 
foorth  and  fifth  oenturiefl,  Bpeak  of  it 
A8  a  Mount.  The  church,  erected  un- 
der the  aujipices  of  Gonstantine  and  his 
mother  Helena,  over  the  rock  on  which 
the  cross  was  supposed  to  have  stood, 
and  which  was  held  to  be  Golgotha,  is 
now  in  the  midst  of  the  modem  dty. 
And  there  can  be  no  question,  that  the 
site  of  this  building  falls  withm  the 
ancient  city  as  described  by  Josephus.  So 
also  the  intelligent  travellen  Korte,  Dr. 
Durbin,  and  Van  de  Velde,  have  shewn 
that  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
does  not  coverthe  ground  of  our  Lord's 
crucifiiiou  and  tomb.  Pro£  Scholz,  de- 
clares, that  the  pUoe  of  the  crucifixion 
cannot  have  been  where  it  is  now  pointed 
out,  because  this  spot  mu6t  have  been 
KrieAtn  the  ancient  city.  Dr.  Robinson,  af- 
ter a  lengthened  discussion  on  the  site  of 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  ob- 
serves, "  Thus  in  every  view  which  I 
have  been  able  to  take  of  the  question, 
both  topographical  and  historical,  whe- 
ther on  the  spot  or  in  the  closet,  and 
in  spite  of  aU  my  previous  pre-posses- 
sioDB,  I  am  led  irresistablv  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  Golgotna  and  the 
tomb  now  shown  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  are  not  upon  the  real 
places  of  the  crucifixion  and  resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord.  The  alleged  disoo- 
verv  of  them  by  the  aged  and  credulous 
Helena,  like  her  discovery  of  the  cross, 
may  not  improbably  have  been  the 
work  of  pious  fraud.  It  would  perhaps 
not  be  doinc^  injustice  to  the  bishop 
Macarius  and  his  dergy,  if  we  regard 
the  whole  as  a  well  laid  and  suooessfhl 
plan,  for  restoring  to  Jerusalem  its 
rormer  consideration,  and  elevating  his 
see  to  a  higher  degree  of  influence  and 
dignity.  H  it  be  asked,  where  then 
are  the  true  sites  of  Golgotha  and  the 
sepulchre  to  be  sought  ?  I  must  reply, 
that  probably  all  sMrch  can  only  be  m 
vain.  We  know  nothing  more  from 
the  Scriptures,  than  that  they  were 
near  each  other,  without  the  gate  and 
nigh  to  the  city,  in  a  frequented  spot. 
This  would  favour  the  conclusion,  that 
the  place  was  probably  upon  a  great 
road  leading  from  one  of  the  gates ; 
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and  such  a  spot  would  onlybafbmd 
upon  the  western  or  northern  sides  of 
the  dty,  on  the  roads  leading  towRrds 
Joppa  or  Damascus."  After  a  second 
visit  to  the  Holy  City,  and  carafbllT 
subjecting  the  entire  ground  to  a  freeh 
examination,  and  havmg  also  weifl^ied 
the  statements  and  hypotheses  of  re- 
cent writers.  Dr.  Robinson  says  he  has 
not  found  anything  to  lead  bun  to  any 
important  change  in  the  views  of  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem,  expressed  in 
his  Bibhcal  ICeeearehes.  {Bib,  Beaearch- 
6i,u.  64^80 ;  BiblioUu  Sacra  154—202, 
1848  ;  X.  180, 1853.) 

CAMEL.  This  animal  so  common 
in  the  East,  is  placed  by  Moses  among" 
unclean  creatures.  (Lev.  xi  4  ;  Deut.xiv.. 
7.)  The  Arabian  camel,  or  dromedaiy, 
and  the  fiactrian  camel  are  the  species 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
Arabian  camel  is  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing only  one  protuberance  on  the  back. 
Its  general  height,  measured  from  the 
top  of  the  dorsal  bundi  to  the  ground, 
is  about  six  feet  and  a  hall  Though 
of  a  heavy,  and  apparently  unwieldy, 
form,  this  animal  moves  with  consider- 
able speed,  and  with  a  bale  of  good«  on 
its  bade,  it  will  travel  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  a  day.  This  spedes,  also 
termed  the  "dromedary,"  is  remarkable 
for  its  uncommon  swiftness.  (Jer.  ii.  28.) 
TheBaotriau  eamelis  distinguished  from 
the  Arabian,  or  dromedary,  by  having* 
two  protuberances  on  its  back  ;  it  ia 
not  so  numerous  as  the  other,  and  is 
chiefly  confined  to  some  parts  of  Asia. 
Oamels  are  admirably  adapted  to  desert 
regions  which  are  their  home.  They 
are  the  carriers  of  the  East,  "the  ships 
of  the  desert."  Their  long,  slow,  rol- 
ling, or  rocking  gait,  although  not  at 
first  very  unpleasant^  becomes  exceed- 
ingly fiitiguing  to  a  stranger,  llieir 
well-known  habit  of  lying  down  upon 
the  breast  to  rec^ve  tbdr  burdens, 
is  an  admirable  adaptation  of  th^  na- 
ture to  their  destiny  as  carriers.  Hardly 
less  wonderful  is  the  adaptation  of  their 
broad-cushioned  foot  to  the  arid  sands 
and  gravelly  soil,  which  it  is  their  lot 
chiefly  to  traverse.  So  few  are  the 
wants  of  their  nature,  that  their  power 
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of  gouig  without  food  as  well  as  with- 
out wmier,  is  wonderful.  The  dew, 
and  the  jnioe  of  grans  and  herhs,  are 
suflicient  for  them  in  ordinary  cases ; 
though  when  the  pasturage  has  beoome 
diy,  the  Arahs  water  their  flocks  every 
two  days,  and  the  camels  every  three. 
"The  longest  trial,"  says  Dr.  Robin- 
son, "  to  which  we  subjected  our  cam- 
els in  respect  to  water,  was,  from  Cairo 
to  Sues,  rour  days ;  (they  had  been  fed 
in  Cairo  with  green  dover;  and  had 
not  drank,  it  was  said,  for  twelve  days 
before  our  departure;)  yet  some  of 
them  did  not  drink  even  then,  al- 
though they  had  only  the  driest  fod- 
der. But  at  all  times  the  camel  eats 
and  drinks  little,  and  secretes  little ;  he 
is  a  ooM-blooded.  heavy,  sullen  animal, 
having  little  feeling  and  little  suscepti- 
bility for  pain.  Thistles  and  briers  and 
thorns  he  crops  and  chews  with  more 
avidity  than  the  softest  green  fodder ; 
nor  does  he  seem  to  feel  pain  from  blows 
or  pricks,  unless  they  are  very  violent. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  them  travelling 
with  so  much  ease  and  safety,  up  and 
down  the  most  rugged  mountain-passes. 
Thiej  do  not  choose  their  way  with  the 
like  sagacity  as  the  mule,  or  even  as 
the  horse ;  but  they  tread  much  more 
sorely  and  safely,  and  never  either  slip 
or  stumble.  In  all  our  long  journeys 
wiUi  them,  I  do  not  recollect  a  single 
instance ;  and  yet  no  roads  can  be 
worse  than  the  passes  in  going  and  re- 
turning between  Hebron  and  Wady 
Mnaa.*  Camels  were  formerly  among 
the  ciuef  posseeaious  of  the  wealthy. 
Tlie  flesh  and  milk  are  used  for  food  ; 
and  the  dung  is  used  for  feel  (Gen.  xii. 
16 ;  zzx.  48 ;  zzzviL  25 ;  Judfr.  vi.  5 ; 
viL  12 ;  1  Sam.  xzz.  17 ;  1  Kings  x. 
2 ;  1  Chron.  v.  21 ;  2  Chron.  xiv.  15  ; 
JobL  3;  zlii.  12;  Isa.  zxi.  7;  xzz.  6; 
Ix.  6.)  The  hair  of  the  camel  is  short, 
and  softer  than  that  of  the  ox;  the 
finest  and  softest  part  is  sometimes 
wrought  into  a  beautiful  fabric,  and 
forms  a  rich  and  luxurious  article  of 
dress.  A  ooarser  kind  was  used  for 
the  covering  of  tents,  and  for  the  up- 
per garments  of  shepherds  and  camel 
drivers.  John  the  jBaptist,  and  the 
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Hebrew  prophets,  appear  to  have  worn 
garments  of  this  matt'rial :  hence,  in- 
stead of  "hairy  man,"  it  should  be  "a 
man  dressed  m  hair."  The  ancient 
"  sackcloth "  seems  to  have  been  the 
same  material.  (2  Kings  i.  8 ;  Matt.  iiL 
4  ;  xi.8 ;  Marki.  6;Lukevu.25  ;Zech. 
xiii.  4  ;  Isa.  L  8 ;  Bev.  vi.  12  ;  zi.8.) 

The  proverbial  expression  in  Matt 
xii.  24,  "  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a 
rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
€rod,"  was  used  to  denote  a  thing  very 
unusual  or  impossible.  Our  Lord  em- 
ployed it,  to  ^ow  how  extremely  diffi- 
cult  it  is  for  a  rich  man  to  forsake  all, 
for  his  cause,  and  obtain  the  blessings 
of  salvation.  (Mark  z.  24,  25.)  Some 
would  read,  instead  of  famie2on=camel, 
kamilon  =:  a  cable,  rope;  or  take 
kamelon  in  that  sense.  (Luke  xviii.  25  ; 
Prov.  xi.  28;  1  Cor.  i.  26 ;  1  Tim.  vi. 
9, 10.)  Another  proverbial  expression 
occurs  in  Matt,  xxiii.  24  :  "  Ye  blind 
guides,  which  strain  at  a  gnat,  and 
swallow  a  camel. "  The  Greek  word  diur 
lieontet,  translated  "strain  at>'' properly 
means  "strain  out,"  and  so  it  is  ren- 
dered in  the  early  English  versions. 
The  word  "  at "  was  evidently  substi- 
tuted for  ''out,"  1^  a  typographical 
error  in  the  authorised  version  of  161 1, 
and  has  been  regularly  continued  since. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  custom  of  filter- 
ing wines  by  passing  them  through  a 
strainer;  henoe,  to  make  theantiueais 
as  strong  as  possible,  two  things  are 
selected,  the  smallest  insect  and  the 
laiigest  animal.  The  expression  is  ap- 
plied to  those,  who  are  formal  and 
diligent  in  the  observance  of  lesser  du- 
ties, but  negligent  in  the  dischaige  of 
higher  ones. 

CAMEL'S  HAIR^See  Cambl. 

CAyAOHf  z=z  futt  of  ikdh.  A  pUice 
in  Gilead,  where  Jair  was  buried. 
(Judg.  z.  15.) 

CaMP,  OB  Enoamfmest.  These 
terms  are  frequently  used  in  reference 
to  the  movements  of  the  Hebrews  in 
their  journey  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  ; 
and  many  passages  of  the  Levitical 
law  relate  to  things  that  are  to  be  done 
within  or  without  the  camp.  (Num.  y. 
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1-4  ;  Deut  ziiiL  10—14  ;  Heb.  xiiL 
11 — 18.)     In  Eflypt,  Moses  beoune 
aoquaiaied  with  tanJt  mode  of  enoMnp- 
ing  whioh  Jehovah  preeoribed  to  the 
HebrewB  in  Num.  li.   1— S4.     The 
tAbernaibfo,  whidi  was  the  tent  or  pa- 
hMse  of  Jehorah,  ooonpied  the  oentre  of 
the  ounpi     The  tents  nearest  to  the 
tabemable,  were  those  of  the  LeWtes, 
who  were  the  palaoe  ffnanlB.  Thefiuni- 
ly  of  Genhom  pitohed  to  the  west,  that 
of  Kohath  to  the  south,  that  of  Merari 
to  the  norUi.    The  priests,  who  were 
the  state  cAcers,  occapied  a  position 
to  the  east,  opponte  to  the  entrance 
of  thetabemaole.  (Norn.  i.  58 ;  iiL  21 — 
88.)    At  some  distance  to  the  east, 
'  were  the  tribes  of  Jndah,  Issaohar,  and 
Zebolon  ;  on  the  sonth  were  those  of 
Benben,  Simeon,  and  Gad;   to   the 
west  were  Bphraim,  Manaaeh,  and 
Benjamin ;  to  the  north,  Dan,  Asher, 
and  NaphtalL    The  people  were  thus 
diyided  mto  four  divisions,  three  tribes 
to  eadi ;  ereiydirision  baring  its  sepa- 
rate standard.    Bsdhofthelaigefiuni- 
It  associations  likewise,  of  whjoh  the 
oiiSnrent  tribes  were  oompoeed,  had  a 
sepaiate  standard,  distinct  from  the 
otner ;  and  erery  Hebrew  was  obliged 
to  nnmber  himself  with  his  partiodar 
division,  and   follow  his  appropriate 
standard.     There  were  nz   hundred 
thoonnd  men  of  the  Hebrews  above 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  left  Egypt  on 
foot.    (Kx.  zii  87,  88.)    A  year  later 
the  number  is  given  at  six  hundred  and 
three  thousand,  five  hundred  and  fifty. 
(Num.  1.  2,  8,  45,  46.)      There  must 
of  oourse  have  been  as  many  women 
above  twenty  years  old ;  and  at  least  an 
equal  number  both  of  males  and  females 
under  the  same  age ;  beside  "the  mix- 
ed multitude,"  and  very  mnoh  cattle. 
The  whole  number  probably  amounted 
to  twoandahalfnwlions.     Hiere  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  according  to  Dt. 
KobinsonlB  arrangement  of  the  several 
lists  of  stations,  as  enumerated  in  the 
Books  of  Exodu%  Numbers,  and  Deu- 
teronomy, fifty  four  encampments  of 
the  Hebrews,  from  their  departure  out 
of  Egrpt  until  their  arrival  over  against 
Jeridbo.     The  Hebrews  broke  up  from 
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their  rendesvous  at  Barneses  "  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  first  month,  on  the 
morrow  after  the  passover.** 

I.  l^om  Egypt  to  SimaL 
From  Barneses  to  1,  Suoooth;  2, 
Etham;  8,  Pihahiroth ;  4,  Pusage 
through  the  Bc4  Sea  ;  and  three  days 
march  into  the  desert  of  Shor,  or 
Etham ;  5,  Marah  ;  6,  Elim;  7,  En- 
campment by  the  Bed  Sea ;  8,  Desert 
of  Sin;d,Dophkah ;  10,  Aluah  ;11,  Re- 
phidim ;  12,  Denert  of  Sinai.  (Ex.  xii. 
87  ;  xiil  20  ;  xiv.  2.  22  ;  xv.  22,  28  , 
27;  xri.,  1  ;  xvii.  1 ;  xix.  1,  2  ;  Num. 
xxxiii.  8—15.)  Tlie  Hebrews  lm)ke  up 
from  Sinai  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the 
second  month,  corresponding  to  oar 
May,  in  the  second  year  of  their  de- 
parture out  of  £^n^t ;  they  came  unto 
the  desert  of  Paran,  whence  spies  were 
sent  up  the  mountains  into  Palestine. 

II.  Frfm  Sinai  to  Kadeak, 
From  the  Desert  of  Sinai  to  18,  Ik- 
berah ;  14,  Kibroth-hattaavah ;  15,  H»- 
aeroth  ;  16,  Kadesh  in  the  desert  of 
Plaran.  (Num.  x.  12 ;  xL  8.  84,  86; 
xiL  16  ;  xiit  26 ;  xxxiii.  16,  17 ;  Dent, 
ix.  22.)  The  spies  retomed  in  August, 
after  forty  daji,  to  the  camp  at  Ka- 
deih ;  (Num.  xiil  28 — ^26  ;)  and  the  peo- 
ple munnunngat  their  rsport  received 
the  sentence  from  Jehovah,  that  their 
carcases  should  iall  in  the  wildemeasi, 
and  their  children  wander  in  the  desert 
forty  yean.  They  were  ordered  to 
turn  back  into  the  desert  "by  the  way 
of  the  Bed  Sea ; "  whtan  they  wandered 
thirty-ttgfat  years,  and  then  returned 
to  KadMh.  (Num.  xiv.  45  ;  Deut.  i. 
40,  46.) 

ni.  Fnm  Kadeak  to  Kadoak  «JU  seeoiid 


From  Kadesh  to  17,  Bithmah  ;  18, 
Bimmon-pares  ;  19,  Lifanah ;  20,  Bta- 
sah  ;  21,  Kehelathah  ;  22,  Mount  8ha 
pher;  28,  Haradah;  24,  Ifakheloth 
25,  Tkhath  ;  26,  IWah  ;  27,  Mitheah 
28,  Hashmonah ;  29,  Moseroth ;  80, 
Bene-jaakan;  81,  Hor-hagidgad ;  88, 
Jotbathah;  88,  Ebronah;  84,  ScioD- 
gaber ;  85,  Betum  to  Kadesh.  (Num. 
XX.  1 ;  xxxiii.  18.  86.)  The  eighteen 
stations  here  mentioned  as  preceding 
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fhearriTal  at  Kadawh  the  aecond  time  are 
apparently  to  be  referred  to  the  thirty- 
eight  years  of  wandering  oyer  the  west- 
em  desert.  (Num.  xzL  4 — 29 ;  xxziiL  87« 
38  ;  Dent,  a  8  ;  ziii.  14. 

IV.  From  Kodak  to  the  Jordan. 

From  Kadeeh  to  86,  Beeroth  Bene- 
jaakan ;  37,  Moont  Hor,  or  Mosera, 
wbere  Aaron  died ;  38,  Gudgodah ;  89, 
JoChath  ;  40,  Way  of  the  Bed  Sea,  by 
Elath  and  Ezion-gaber;  41,  Zalmo- 
nah ;  42,  Pnnon ;  43,  Oboth  ;  44,  Ije- 
ahanm,  or  lim ;  45,  The  brook  Za> 
rad ;  46,  The  brook  Anion ;  47,  Dibon- 
gad ;  48,  AJmon-diblathaim  ;  49,  Beer 
{weLD  in  the  deeert ;  50,  Mattanah ; 
51»  Kafaaliel ;  52,  Bamoth ;  53,  Pis- 
giJi,  pot  for  the  range  of  Abarim,  of 
wbidi  Pi^gah  was  pwrt;  54,  By  the 
way  of  Bashan  to  the  pUins  of  Moab 
fay  tba  Jordan,  near  Jericho.  (Nam. 
XX.  82 ;  xxL  4--38  ;  xxil  1  ;  xxxiii.  87- 
48  ;  Dent.  iL  8, 18, 14,  24 ;  x.  6,  7.) 

The  stations  ennmerated  were  pro- 
bably the  head  qnarters  where  Uie  ta- 
beniade  was  pitched,  and  where  Moses 
and  the  eiders  and  priests  encamped  ; 
while  the  main  body  of  the  people  was 
scattered  over  the  desert  in  yarioas  di- 
rections. '^  How  in  these  wide  deserts,^ 
says  Dr.  Bobinsoo,  a  trayeller  who 
htmsfilf  paid  particolar  attention  to  the 
route  of  the  Hebrews,  "  this  host  of 
more  than  two  millicms  of  sonla^  having 
BO  tiaffic  nor  intercooTK  with  the  sur- 
raanding  hordes,  oonld  find  sappUes  of, 
food  and  water  sufficient  for  their  sap- 
wxrt»  withont  a  constant  mizade,  I 
for  one  am  nnable  to  divine  Yet 
aaoong  them  we  read  only  of  oooasioDal 
longings  and  complaints ;  while  the 
tribes  that  now  roam  over  the  same 
regions,  althoogh  nombering  scarcely 
as  many  thoifniidB,  are  exposed  to  fiir 
mine  and  privation  of  every  kind  ;  and 
at  the  best  obtain  only  a  meagre  and 
piecarions  snbsistenoe.* — See  Exoous, 
and  Rid  Sba. 

CAMPHIRE.  This  is  not  the  eoia- 
fkor  of  the  apothecaries,  but  a  pUnt 
msncsb  esteemed  in  the  East  for  the 
dcli^tfiil  fragrance  of  its  flowers.  It 
kouled  in  Hebrew copft«r,  rendered  in 
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the  matgiu  of  our  version,  "cj/preu* 
(SoL  Song,  i.  14  ;  iv.  18.)  This  beau- 
tiful pbmt  is  the  Lawtonia  inermit,  and 
is  called  al-henna  by  the  Arabs.  It 
grows  in  many  places  both  in  Palestine 
and  in  Egypt,  and  is  sometimes  six  feet 
in  height.  Sonnini  says,  *'tiie  somewhat 
dark  colour  of  its  bark,  the  light-green 
hue  of  its  leaves,  the  soft  minglmg  of 
white  and  yellow  with  which  the  flow- 
ers, hanging  together  in  long  dusteFS^ 
are  oolonxid,  the  red  dye  of  the 
branches  which  bear  them^ — ^make  a 
whole  of  which  the  effect  is  very  pleas- 
ing." The  leaves  of  the  al-henna  plant 
when  pulverized,  make  a  beautiful 
orange  dye,  with  which  the  females  of 
the  East  dye  the  palms  of  their  hands, 
and  their  finger  nails,  and  occasionally 
their  lips.  The  original  expression 
rendered,  "pare  her  nails, *"  (Deut.xxi. 
12 J  may  rather  mean,  "adorn  her 
nails."  The  ancient  Egyptians  seem  to 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  dyeing  their 
nails,  as  the  nails  of  the  mummies  are 
most  commonly  of  a  reddish  or  orange 
hue. 

GANA=p2aeso/f«ed:i.  A  dty  in 
Galilee,  in  which  our  Lord  performed 
his  first  mirade.  It  is  now  called 
Eana  el-JeleA=iCana  of  Galilee,  and  is 
situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
plain  el-Buttauf,  about  Nj*  E.  from 
Nazareth,  and  not  for  from  nine  miles 
distant.  The  remains  are  those  of  a 
laige  village  with  well  built  houses, 
but  without  any  spedal  marks  of  anti- 
quity. It  IB  sometimes  called  Khirbet 
kana.    (John,  ii.  1. 11  ;iv.46  ;xxi  2.) 

CANAAN  =  low,  dq>rmed,  or  mer- 
ehant.  The  son  of  Ham  and  grand- 
son of  Nosh.  The  eleven  sous  of  Ca- 
naan were  the  fothers  of  several  tribes 
dwelling  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  (Gen. 
X.  15 — 19.)  Ham  having  been  guilty  of 
criminal  conduct  towwds  his  fother, 
a  prophetic  curse  waspronounced  by 
Noah  on  so  much  of  Ham's  posteritv 
as  should  descend  from  and  througl^ 
Canaan.  (Gen.  ix.  22—27.)  This  predic- 
tion was  fulfilled  in  the  subjunhtion  of 
the  Canaanitish  races  to  the  Hebrews, 
who  were  the  descendants  of  Shem. 
Part  of  the  seven  nations  of  the  Cana- 
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aoitea  were  mibjeoted  by  the  Hebrews, 
when  they  took  poneuion of  their  land; 
and  the  remainder  by  David  and  Solo- 
mon. (2  Sam.  viii.  11,  12  ;  2  Chron. 
viii.  7,  8.) — See  Cahaavitbs. 

CANAAN,  Lahd  or.  The  region 
peopled  by  Canaan  and  hia  posterity, 
and  afterwarda  given  to  the  Hebrews, 
haa,  at  diflforent  periods,  been  called  by 
different  namea.— 1.  "  The  Land  of  Car 
naan**  r=  low  regiim,  in  distinction  from 
the  high  region  of  Aram  or  Syria. 
(Gen.  z.  19  ;  xii.  6  ;  Nmn.  xzziii.  5.) 
The  Phenidana,  dwelling  at  the  foot 
of  Lebanon,  called  themselves  Canaam 
on  coins;  and  the  Carthaginians,  a 
colony  of  the  Pheniciana,  called  them- 
aelvea  Cffumcmi  =  Canaanites.  This 
name  also  occurs  in  hieroglyphics  on 
the  ancient  Egyptian  monomenta: 


n 


n    a 


K    a 

that  is,  Canaoii.- the  two  last  aigna  aignify 
barbarian eowUry.  2. '  'Tlie  Land  ofPro- 
miaa,"  from  the  promiae  given  to  Abra- 
ham, that  hia  posterity  ahonld  posaeas 
it.  (Gen.  xu.  7 ;  xiii.  16 :  Heb.  xi.  9.)  8. 
"The  Land  of  the  Hebrews,"  from 
the  Hebrewa,  the  deaoendants  of  Abra- 
ham. (Gen.  xl.  16.)  4.  "The  Land 
of  larael,"  from  the  Israelitea,  or  pos- 
terity of  Jacob.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19.)  6. 
"  The  Land  of  Judah,"  specially  for 
the  kingdom  of  Jndah,  after  the  aepa- 
ration  of  the  ten  tribea  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  laraeL  Hence, 
after  the  exile  the  whole  country  waa 
oOled  "Judsa."  (Jer.  xxxiz.  10; 
Matt.  u.  1.)  6.  "The  Holy  Land." 
(Zech.  ii.  12.)  7.  "The  Lord'a  Land," 
or  ^e  "  Land  of  Jehovah ; "  (Hoa.  ix. 
8  ;)  and  "  Immannel's  Land."  (Isa. 
viu.  S.)  8.  "  PlUestina  "  or  Paleatine, 
from  the  PhiUatinea.  (Ex.  zv.  14.)  By 
other  writera,  the  Holy  Land  haa  been 
yarioualy  termed,  "  Syrian-Paleatine," 
"  ^rria.''  and  "  PhenicU." 

This  compartively  amall  region,  ao 

famoua  in  the  history  of  the  world,^  is 

situated  between  30**  40'  and  W  32'  of 

north  latitude,  and  between  38**  46'  of 
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east  longitude  in  the  south-west,  and 
86**  48'  in  the  north-east ;  but  the  ao^e 
which  extended  eastward  fromHermon 
to  Salohah,includingthe  diatrictsof  Ar- 
gob  and  Bashan,  of  Gilead,  and  the  cann* 
try  south-westward  to  the  river  Amon, 
reached  to  36"  44'  of  east  longitude. 
Thia  indudea  the  territory  on  £e  east 
of  the  Jordan,  which  waa  aa  much  in 
the  occupation  of  the  Hebrews  aa  that 
on  the  west  of  the  river.  According 
to  this  view,  the  Land  of  Canaan  was 
bounded  on  the  aonth  by  the  territory 
of  Edom  aouth  of  Kadeah-bamea,  the 
wildemeas  of  Zin,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  Hie  western  boundary 
was  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
northern  boundary  extended  from 
point  south  of  Sidon  to  "  Mount  Hor, 
property  "the  great  Mountain **  = 
Lebanon ;  and  crossing  the  narrow  val- 
ley (called  "  the  entering  in  oi  Ham- 
ath  ")  which  leads  into  a  plain  enclosed 
between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon 
terminated  at  Mount  Hermon.  The 
eastern  boundary  extended  in  lui  an- 
gular direction  from  Hermon  to  Sal- 
achah,  thence  aouth-westward  to  the 
Amon.  (Num.  xxxiv.  1 — 15 ;  DeuL 
iii.  8 — 16  ;  Josh.  xii.  6  ;  xiii.  1&— 21.) 
It  will  thus  be  aeen  that  the  expreasion 
"  from  Dan  eten  to  Beersheba,"  does 
not  denote  the  exact  limits  of  the  land, 
but  rather  two  well-known  points  to- 
wards its  northern  and  southern  ex- 
tremities. According  to  this  view,  the 
extreme  length  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
waa  about  210  Engliah  miles,  and  ita  a- 
verage  breadth  about  76  miles,  and  ex- 
dudmg  the  three  lakes,  embntoed  an 
area  of  about  16,270  square  miles. 
But  the  real  aurfisce  waa  much  great- 
er than  this  eatimate  would  imply; 
for  Canaan  being  a  hilly  region,  the 
alopea  of  the  monntaina  and  hilla  en- 
large the  actual  aurfiMse  to  an  extent 
which  does  not  admit  of  calcnlatioo. 
But  the  aasuiance  frequently  given  was 
that  the  Land  of  Promise  should  ex- 
tend from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Euphrates.  (Gren.  xv.  18  ;  Ex.  xxiii. 
81 ;  Deut.  xi.  24.)  And  in  the  time 
of  David  and  Solomon  the  poasessicDS 
of  the  Hebrews  wore  extended  by  con* 
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^oeA  to  the  BaphntesAod  the  Orontea 
QQ  tke  oae  hand,  and  to  the  remoteet 
oonfinee  of  Edom  on  the  Bed  Sea,  and 
of  Moab  on  the  other,  induding  in  all 
perh^M  not  len  than  30,000  square 
flulee.  (I  Kings  It.  21.  1  Chion.  v.  9, 
1«,  W;xvm.  M7  ;  xix.  1— 19;2Chron. 
▼ixL  ft-— &)  At  the  time  the  Hebrews 
took  posBeaion  of  Canaan,  it  was  goy> 
cmed  faj^  p^tty  kings,  of  varioos  oties 
or  prwmoos,  which  were  for  the  most 
part^  sabdned  after  a  soooesaion  of  se- 
vere stnigglfls,  and  the  territory  was 
divided  among  the  tribes  and  fiuoilies 
aeoording  to  their  numbers.  (Num. 
TTTJii.  61 — 56.)  Then  Joshoa  became 
niler.  After  Joshna,  for  a  few  years, 
the  gormument  was  administered  by 
elders:  thesi  came  the  judges.  And 
then  the  kings  for  about  five  hundred 
and  eiffht  years.  The  vast  resources 
of  the  liMid  of  Canaan,  and  the  power 
of  its  kiogs,  may  be  estimated  in  some 
meaaare,  not  omy  from  the  considera- 
tion with  whi^  it  was  regarded  by 
Egypt,  Tyre,  and  Assyriay  but  by  the 
strength  and  population  of  the  king- 
doms into  which  the  original  country, 
as  it  was  under  David,  was  subsequentr 
ly  dmded.  In  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
the  kod  was  distributed  into  twelve 
pcofinoea;  (1  Kings  iv.  7 — 19;)  and 
upoQ  the  aoeossion  of  Rehoboam  to  the 
throne,  it  was  divided  into  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.  After 
this  period,  it  fell  into  the  bands  of 
the  Babylonians,  the  Greeks,  the 
Syrians  and  the  Romans.  During  the 
time  of  our  Saviour  it  was  under  the 
dominion  of  the  last-mentioned  peo- 
ple^ aad  was  divided  into  five  provinces, 
via.,  Galilee^  Samaria,  Judea,  Pema, 
and  Idumea.  Perma  was  again  divided 
into  seyen  cantons,  via..  Abilene,  Tra- 
chonitis,  Itarsa,  Gaolonitis,  Batanwa, 
Perea,  and  Decapolis.  llie  sur&oe 
of  the  land  of  Canaan  is  beautifiilly 
diversified  with  mountains  and  plains^ 
rivers  and  valleys.  The  mountains 
chiefly  consist  of  a  kind  of  chalk,  con- 
sderably  indurated,  and  approaching 
to  whitish  compact  limestone.  Some 
of  thia  oo-caQed  white  limestone  from 
the  neighboorhood  of  Jerusalem,  we 
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have  ourselves  examined.  Besides  this 
indurated  chalk,  in  which  layers  and 
masses  of  flint  occur,  there  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cana,  rocks  having  a 
basaltic  appearance.  like  all  calcare- 
ous distriots,  there  are  in  the  rooks 
numerous  caverns.  As  to  the  fertility 
of  the  country  it  was  indeed  "a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.'*  Not 
only  were  thevalleys  and  plains  exceed* 
ingly  fertile,  and  in  the  season  of  vege- 
tation overspread  with  the  richest  ver- 
dure, but  the  hills,  from  their  bases  to 
their  utmost  summito,  were  terraced 
and  covered  with  soil,  and  overspread 
with  plantations  of  figs,  rines,  olive 
trees,  and  gardens,  everywhere  minis- 
tering to  the  sustenance  of  human  life, 
and  capable  of  sustaining  a  large  popu- 
lation. But  at  the  present  day  this 
beautiful  countiy  lies  almost  desolate ; 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  inhabi- 
tanto  and  the  desolations  of  war  have 
prevented  any  proper  cultivation  of  the 
soU,  so  that  large  tracts,  which  require 
only  tillage  to  become  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, now  exhibit  only  the  appearance 
of  sterility.  Nevertheless,  the  soil  of 
this  reffion,  even  now,  after  the  waste 
and  exJ^austion  of  4000  years  is  of  sur- 
prisiuj?  fertility,  and  only  waits,  with 
the  life  pent  up  in  its  bosom,  till  culti- 
vation shall  wake  it  into  the  luxuri- 
ance of  old.  The  recent  traveller, 
Lieut.  Van  DeVelde,  was  struck  by  the 
evident  tokens  everywhere  of  long-re- 
strained and  dormant  fertility.  "The 
land  is  still  a  land  of  milk  and  honey. 
Folded  into  the  unseen  recesses  of  Car- 
mel,  where  there  is  scarcely  an  eye  to 
look  on  it,  the  soil  is  lavish  of  the 
richest  vegetation,  matted  plants  and 
flowers ;  and  everywhere  the  same 
teeming  fruitfalness,  peers  through  the 
uncultivated  waste,  which  notwith- 
standing is  a  barren  waste.*'  How- 
ever, any  practical  attempt  to  restore 
this  "  pleasant  land"  to  its  former  pros- 
perity must  be  based  on  agriculture. 
Dr.  Olin,  after  careful  enquiry  and  ex- 
amination, observes,  "There  is  now 
really  no  basis  for  any  extention  of 
commerce,  and  a  colony  of  tradesmen, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  return  of  the 
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Jews  would  give  the  oountry,  would 
onl;  iDcresM  ila  porerty  md  wretohed- 
Doaa.  Hia  Ihike  of  Rugaiis  adviaed 
Ilubtunmed  A1;  toUake  Paleatiueaad 
Sjri&  no  imnienfle  nhiwp-w&lk  ;  and 
thii  ahonld  probablj  be  the  &nt  object 
of  a  oolonj  here.  Ereiy  part  of  the 
oonntry  ia  (dnpted  to  this  businesa, 
and  wool  to  a  vant  amoaut  might  be 
rtieed  for  exportation,  with  liltle  ex- 
pense beyond  that  of  multipljiag  the 
raoeofaheep,  andithc)uin;;tbeirfleeoefl. 
Thay  live  well  througbout  the  year 
apon  the  uatntal  pBaturea.  lArge  ad- 
ditiooal  tmcta  might  alio  be  tilled  in 
wheat,  with  do  greater  labour  of  pre- 
panCioD  and  improTsment  than  that 
of  tniniDS  up  the  aoil  with  the  plough. 
He  prodact  of  cotton  and  tobacoo, 
wbidi  are  already  artielea  of  export, 
might  be  doubled  or  trebled  at  once. 
HaatatioDB  of  vines,  oliva,  and  fig. 
and  other  fniitbearing  trees  wodm 
require  more  time  and  return  slower 
proEts ;  but  tbey  would  be  indiapen- 
rible  to  the  oomi^ete  renovation  of  the 
oonntry,  and  tbe  fnll  developmeut  of 
ita  reeourcea."  'Riatcultiiatioii  would 
oaiue  thia  "goodly  land"  to  apread 
ftirth  ita  ridiea,  aU  reoaot  ttsvellerg 
agree.  Dr.  Bobioeon,  in  1S62,  fband 
the  hi  11  onDuti7  of  Galilee  yiddiugcropn 
which  indionted  a  prodnctivensaa  equal 
to  all  that  JoMphna  has  aaid  of  it.  And 
tbeindiiBtrialaettleDieiit  of  Qennana  re- 
cently eatabliabed  south  of  Bethlehem, 
report  that  they  miae  two  oropa  in  a 
ytnr,  Tbeirgrapea  almost  rival  the  olue- 
ters  of  Eshcol,  a  single  vine  having  100 
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long,  and  etfioh  grape 
inohea  in  dnramterenoe.  They  bai 
Indian  oom  eleven  feet  high,  water- 
melona  of  twenty,  thirty,  fbrty  ponnde 
weight,  and  bean  p'uis  thirteen  inehep 
loi^,  and  lix  on  each  stem.  Theii 
quinoe-treee  jeild  *00  quincw  aach, 
whioh   are   very  large  ;  and  a  iiiDgle 


His  country  which  had  the  barveBta  o 
teanpemle  r^ons,  and  the  riven  am 
(bora  of  sontheni  latitndee,  thoa  uni 
ting  tbe  phenomena  of  summer  am 
winter ;  and  lyingat  the  point  of  conuM: 
IM. 
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tion  between  the  eastsin  and  western 
world,  was  fdso  Gtted  to  be  a  centre  or 
moral  inflnonce,  radiating  tbelight  of 
Di»ine  revelation  on  every  side,  in  K 
liters  tore  equally  adapted  to  every  peo- 
ple and  climate.  Bnt  the  grand  dis- 
tinotion  of  Canaan  ia.  that  it  was  the 
only  part  of  the  earth  mode,  by  divine 
institution,  a  type  of  heaven.  (Gtn. 
ixiii.  4  ;  Heb.  iv,  3—11 ;  li.  8— ie.> 
Information  on  the  varioua  subjecta 
of  the  nomea,  diviidons,  minerology, 
mountaina,  plaina  and  valleys,  rivers, 
lakes,  climate  and  seasans,  will  be 
fbnnd  in  various  parts  of  this  work. 
OANAANITE.— See  ZttOTM. 


CANAANITES: 


habitants  of  the  higk- 
ufu.  <yam.  xiii.  30; 
Joab.  xi.  3  ;  Qen.  xiii.  7  ;  xv.  '^0  ;  Ex. 
iiL  8,  17 ;  xxziii.  2  ;  xniv.  11.)  Sonie 
of  the  descendante  of  Canaan  had  Bat- 
tled in  tbia  region  before  the  time  of 
Abraham,  bnt  tbe  most  of  them  were 
waudsriug  nonladea,  having  no  perma- 
nent possesuons.  Even  Jaoob,  SftO 
years  later,  ranged  with  his  flodu  at 
large  over  the  land.  (GeiL  liL  6  ;  xiii. 
7  ;  xiiviL  H.)  Sdbeeqnently  the  (V 
uaanitea  multiplied  extremely,  and 
were  distinguished  in  trade  and  war. 
They  were,  as  appears  from  the  aodent 
monnments,  oooasiaDaUy  engnged  in 
warwibh  the  Bgyptiavis,   Thewoodoul 


CAN 
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m  &  reprcoentation  of  an  armed  Zido> 

maa   and    a  Zvmm,  from  the  mooa- 

nentaof  Egypt.     The  priauipal  tribes 

vhidi  ecmstitated  the  woven  nations  of 

Gunan,   were  the   Hivites,   the  (V 

iitMiitee,   the  Gii^gashites,  the  Jehu- 

ntas,  the  Amorites,  the  Hittites,  and 

tke  Pttrizxitee.  (Gen.  x.  15—19  ;  Acts, 

xiii.  19.)    Other  Canaanitish  tribes,  as 

the  ArkHee^  Aryiulites,  and  Hama- 

thites,  dwelt  in  the  norUiem  part  of  the 

eosntrf.     Daring  the  sojourn  of  the 

Hebrews  in  Egypt  seveitil  of  the  Ga- 

Buaitish  tribes  had  taken  possession  of 

the  whole  of  the  ooontry  destined  for  the 

Hebrews,  and  established  several  small 

kingdoma.      They  had  appropriated  to 

their  own  nse  the  pasture  grounds  oc- 

copied  fay  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 

and  emXliBd   from    their  possessions 

those  HebrefWB  who   had  occasionally 

riaited  Canaan  daring  their  residence 

in  Egypt.  <l  Chron.  vii.20— 29.)  These 

uwupeiB  of  the  Hebrew  lands,  weUi^ 

and  ebtema,  were  a  perfidious  race, 

who  paid  little  regard  to  treaties :  and 

thflirdescendants  were  no  better.  Tlieir 

monls  were  corrupt  in  the  extreme  ; 

and  their  shocking  idolatry,  which  wi»» 

hi^  treason  in  9ie  land  of  Jehovah, 

had  taken  such  deep  root  that  it  could 

not  be  eradicated.      Hence  the  expul- 

Bon  of  the  Ghinaanites  from  the  land 

of  promise  was  an  act  perfectly  defen- 

■ble,  and  consistent  with  the  strictest 

iniociples  of  justice.    They  had  been 

kmg  spared,  and  repeatedly  warned  by 

pMtial  judgments,  and  reproved  by  the 

&ithfbL  (Lev,  xviii24— 30.)   And  lest 

tboee  nations  should  corrupt  the  He< 

hrtw%  who  were  the  sole  depositaries 

of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Grod,  it 

was   enacted  by   Jehovah    that  they 

iboold  not    tolerate    them    as   allies 

or  neighbours,  nor  even  as  subjects  or 

staves ;  but  should  cut  off  unsparingly 

all  who  fell  into  their  hands,  and  in 

this  manner  warn  the  others  to  flee 

from  the  land  where  Jehovah  was  king. 

lEi.  xxiii.    32,  33;  xxxxv.   12—16; 

I>ent.  viL  1—11 ;  xx.   16—18.)    The 

decree  of  exteiraination  must  be  un- 

<lentood  as  implying  that  the  Ganaa- 

aites  might  leave  the  country  in  peace 
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if  they  dioo«ie.  Many  betook  them- 
selves to  fliivht,  and  settled  colonies 
over  almost  all  the  islands  and  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  They  even 
pUnted  colonies  in  Africa.  Some  were 
celebrated  as  merchants  ;  hence  the 
Hebrew  term  Cmtaam  for  "  mer- 
chant" (Job.  xlL  6  ;  Prov.  xxxL  24  ; 
Isa.  xxiii.  8  ;  Eiek.  xvii.  4  ;  Hoe.  xii. 
7 ;  Zeph.  i«  11.)  No  city  except  Gi> 
beon  sought  peace,  and  the  remaining 
tribes  were  mostly  subdued  by  arms. 
(Josh.  xi.  19.)  The  Hebrews^  how- 
ever, formed  allianoes  with  some ; 
(Judg.  i.  8—28 ;)  and  even  David  not 
only  permitted  the  remains  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  to  liTC,  but  he  promoted  them 
to  high  stations  in  his  anny.  (2  Sam. 
xxiii  89.) 

CANJ>ACE=  royal  mthorityt  A 
queen  of  Ethiopia,  whose  treasurer 
was  converted  by  Phillip.  (Acts.  viii. 
27.)  Oandaoe»  or  properly  Kandake, 
was  a  name  or  title  common  to  the 
queens  of  Ethiopia  Superior  or  Meroe, 
like  Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  and  Csssar  at 
Borne.  Dr.  Lepsius,  in  his  recent 
journey,  saw  on  the  monument*  near 
Begerauieh,  in  Ethiopia,  the  name  of 
this  queen,  written  in  hieroglyphics : 


K       n         d  a    hh  a  % 

The  two  latter  rigns  are  determinative 
of  the  gender,  and  show  that  it  is  the 
name  of  a  queen. 


CANDLESTICK.  The  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words  rendered  '*  candlestick,*' 
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properly  deaignate  a  candelabrum,  or 
lamp-bearer.   The  oandlestick  or  lamp- 
bearer,  made  by  Moeee  for  the  taber- 
nade,  was  wholly  of  pore  gold,  and 
weighed  a  talent,  about  125  pounds 
troy  weight ;   (]^  xxxyIL    24 ;)    al- 
though as  Josephua  inibmis  us  it  was 
hollow  within.  This  magnificent  lamp- 
bearer,  Ss  said  by  the  Jewish  Babbins, 
to  have  stood  three  cubits  =  five  fi)et 
three  inches  from  the  ground,  and  the 
breadth,  or  the  space  between  the  ex- 
terior branches,  two  oubits=  three  feet 
six  inches.    It  consisted  of  a  base  and 
stem  with  seron  branches,  three  on  each 
side,  and  one  in  the  middle.    These 
branches    were   all    parallel   to    one 
another,  and  were  worked  out  in  knobs, 
flowers,  and  bowls,  placed  alternately. 
On  the  extremities  of  the  branches 
were  seven  golden  lamps,  one  on  each 
branch.     The  lamps  were  kept  burn- 
ing perpetually,    and   were  supplied 
morning  and  evening  with  pure  olive 
oil.  (Ex.  XXV.  81 — 40 ;  xxvii.  20 ;  xxx. 
7,  8 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  2,  4.)     The  golden 
Uunp-stand  was   placed  in   the    first 
apartment  of  the  tabemade,  on  the 
south  side,  so  as  to  throw  light  on  the 
altar  of  incense  and  on  the  table  of  the 
shew-bread,  occupying  tire  same  apart- 
ment.     This    candlestick,  with    the 
other  sacred  utensils,  was  trandarred 
to  the  temple,  and  became  a  prey  to 
the  Chaldeans.     A  new  one  was  made 
fNT  the  second  temple,  having  doubtless 
a  general  resemblance  to  Uie  former 
one,  which  fell  to  the  Bomans  on  the 
overthrow  of  Jerusalem.    This  golden 
candlestick,  the  table  of  shew-bread« 
the  purple  veil  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
the  copy  of  the  Uw,  with  the  other  spoils 
of  the  temple,  were  paraded  in  triumph 
through  the  dty  of  Uome.     After  the 
triumph,  the  candlestick  and  the  gold- 
en table  were  lodged  in  Vespasian's 
temple  of  Peace ;  but  the  copy  of  the 
law  and  the  purple  veil  were  depodted 
in  the  ixnperial  palace.   (Jos.  Ant.  vii. 
6.  7.)    When  Genseric  sadced  Bome, 
A.D.  465,  it  is  ssid  that  he  took  the 
sacred  trophies  to  Osrthsge  ;  afterwards 
Bdissrius,  in  his  conquest  of  Afrios^ 
A.O.  533,  recovered  them,  and  tranila- 
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ted  them  to  Constantinople;  and  by 
a  strange  vioisutude  they  were  again 
transfen«d  to  Jerusalem.  How  tiiey 
finally  disappeared  no  one  knows ;  some 
suspect  they  were  carried  to  Peida  by 
Chosroes,  a.]).  641,  but  there  are 
doubts  whether  the  ship  in  which  they 
were  embarked  ever  reached  its  destin- 
ation. The  best  representation  of  the 
golden  Uunp-bearer  is  that  which  still 
exists  on  the  Arch  of  Titus  at  Bome ;  bat 
the  base,  as  there  represented,  has  fig- 
ures of  birds  and  marine  monsters,  which 
we  certainly  should  not  expect  to  find 
on  an  utenal  consecrated  to  the  servioe 
of  Jehovah.  In  the  woodcut,  which 
is  a  copy  from  the  mutilated  remains 
on  the  Arch  of  Titus,  we  have  left  ofif 
the  figures  on  the  base ;  and  have  giv« 
en  an  andent  lamp,  which  may  t^ve 
been  the  form  of  those  which  stood 
upon  the  oandlestick.  The  "seven 
candlesticks  "  or  lamp-bearers,  in  Bev. 
i.  12,  are  the  symbols  of  the  seven 
Asiatic  churches.  In  Bev.  xi.  4,  the 
''the  two  candlesticks,"  symbolise  a 
eompeteni  number  of  diivindy  oommis- 
doned  and  fUthful  Christian  "wit* 
nesses, "  during  the  last  days  of  the 
Jewish  commonwealth. 

CANE.— See  Calamub,  and  Bksd. 

CANKEB-WOBM.*~See  Loccrar. 

CANNEH.— See  Calvxe. 

CAPEBNAUM=^AaAiim's  mOage. 
or  vUlage  of  eomoUtHcn.  A  town  or 
dty  which  which  lay  on  that  part  of 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake  of  Tibe- 
rias, known  as  the  region  of  Gennesa- 
ret.  It  was  for  a  time  tho  reddenoe 
of  Jesas,  and  was  much  frequented  by 
him ;  hence  it  is  called  "  bis  own  dtv. 
(MaU.  iv.  18  ;  ix.  1  ;  Mark.  iL  ^.) 
Here  Jesus  delivered  some  of  his  most 
pointed  discourses,  and  wrou^t  some 
of  his  most  wonderful  works.  (Mark 
i.  21,  87  ;  u.  1—28  ;  John  vi.  25—70 ; 
Isa.  ix.  1,2.)  Notwithstanding  it  was 
thus  highly  &voured  with  the  presenoe 
and  instructions  of  the  Lord  of  jpr^^iT* 
it  was  the  subject  of  the  most  namd 
denunciations.  (Matt  xi.  20—24.) 
The  dte  of  Capernaom,  is  supposed  by 
Dr.  Bolnnson,  to  have  been  at  JTAois- 
Mmjfihf  where  there  is  a  mound  with 


ndna,  md  t  faontMa  ailed  Ain  ot  Tta. 
CAPBTOR  =  a    erovK,     Aaj^ 
(vdA     A.  mgioi 


L<J.r, 


Li.) 


of  C^^init  tobe 
Ai  tba  Pbilistines  *re 
t  is  perbapa  better 
i  the  iiUnd  of  CrtU.  The 
«  described  >■  k  ooloa;  of 
Dd  M  MMMton  of  the 
1. 1. 1« ;  Deat.  u.  33 ; 
Ja.  zMi.  4  :  Am.  ix.  7.) 
CAPHTOEDf .— See  CiPHTOB. 
CAPPADOCIA.  AproTiDOe  of  Aiik 
lGaDr>nii>dedN.b7PoDbu,W.b7Lj- 
eunu,  8.  by  Cilicu.ud  E.  b;  Syria  And 
Annmut  Slinor.  Ptolamj  derivu  ths 
BHB>  from  a  ri*Br,  Cofipadox.  Tbis 
ragiaow^oelebnteilbrtlieprodiiictdoa 
rfwliaU,  and  for  itafine  nattte.  The 
G^tpadoeiuu  were  called  Leueo-Syri 
=  WfaHa  SyriBni,  in  oppontioa  to 
tlioM   wfao  lived  Mrath  irf  (he  mouD- 


notoriooB  for  their  dnlnesa 


aad  TUB. 
placed  fint  in  tile  proverb  wbich 
tioaed  aayjnrt  tbe  three  fa — f appa- 
doda.  ^Ikia,  and  f  rete.  Cbiiatianity 
wae  iatrodnead  into  thu  proriaoe  at 
«■  aiHr  pariod.  (Ante iLd;l  Peter  J.  1.) 
CAPTAIN.  An  offioer  in  the  He- 
Irew  ann;  whom  tbsIc  or  power  was 
deHmtted  by  the  Dombv  of  men  on- 
da-  hia  oommand,  a*  captain  of  &ity,  or 
captain  of  a  thouaaod  :  Mid  the  com- 
maodar,  or  chief  of  the  whole  army 
WM  oalled  "  the  captain  of  the  host ' 
SrrmntirTina  dJMinguiahed  men  who  were 
Dot  Hebrvws  were  promoted  to  high 
■Utiona  in  the  annj.  (Oeut.  L  IS ;  1 
Chroo.  liiL  1  ;  2  Chron.  ut.  5  ;  2 
Sam.xxiii.  39.)  "  Captain  of  tbe  tem- 
ple "  ia  a  title  applied  to  tbe  diief-oCS- 
cerwal  the  prieataandLevitea  wbokspt 
gnanl  in  and  aronnd  the  temple  ;  one 
of  wfaoinpeThapa  held  Uie  ahief  com. 
maud,  llieie  (Sptaioa,  howsTer,  were 
mt  Dulitary  bnt  ciril  offioen;  tbej 
alav  >rcted  a*  prtfteti  and  emmtort  of 
the  tBDiple,  geuenlly.  (Lake  iiii.  i, 
52  ;  Acta  iv.  1 ;  T.  28  ;  1  Chron.  it 
11  ;  2  Gbron.  zzii.  13  ;  xnv.  S,  9  ; 
Jer.  XX.  1.)— See  Bus. 
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CAPTIVES.      Varioni  indignitiei 

and  crneltiea  were  inflicted  on  tboae 
who  bad  tbe  miafbrtona  to  be  t^ea 
priaoners  b  war.  The  Tiotoni  trampled 
npon  captnred  kingi  and  nobles; (J oah. 
X.  24  ila^U.S;)  or  mutilated  (heir  per- 
sona by  catting  off  their  thmnba,  toe«, 
or  ears;  (Judg.  i.  7;  2  Sam.  it.  12 ;  Eiek. 
Txiii.  2£;)  and  aometimea,  they  ms- 
pended  Uieir  unhappy  captives  by  the 
hand.  (I^m.  v.  12.)  Bometimea  their 
ehiefi  were  dragged  with  a  hook  or  bri- 
dle put  through  their  lip,  and  had  thmr 
eyes  tbiurt  out  with  the  point  of  a 
spear.  (Jodg.  zvi.21  ;  2EiQgiuT.7.) 
Others,  again,  were  thrown  amongst 
thorns,  were  a&wo  aaimder,  beaten  to 
pisoeB  with  threHbing  iDstruinenta,  or 
had  impoeed  upon  them  ths  severest 
and  moat  laborious  ocoupationi.  (Judg. 
viii.  r  ;  2  Sam.  lii.  31  i  1  Chron.  ix. 
3.)  When  the  mty  waa  taken  by  as- 
sault, all  tbe  men  weie  alain  ;  or  were, 
with  the  women  and  children,  sold  into 
servitude  ;  |1»  xx.  3,  i  ;  ilrii.  3  ;  2 
Chron.  ixviii,  B— 15  ;  Pa  iliv.  12  ; 
Uio.  i.  11 ;  Joel  iii.  3  ;)  or  were  trans- 
planted  to  distant  ootintriaa;  ^2  Kiaga, 
ivii.  24  ;  uiv.  12—16.)  Women  and 
obildren  were  also  exposed  to  treat- 
ment at  whicb  humanity  shndders, 
(Sikh.  lit.  6.  6  ;  ZecL  liv.  2  j  Est  iii. 
13  ;  2  Kings  viii.  12  ;  Ps.  axxxrii.  9  ; 
Isa.  xiiL  16, 18  ;  2  Kings  xv.  16  ;  Hor. 
liii.  le  ;  Am.  i.  13.}  In  some  ioiitan- 
oes  the  victors  permitted  the  conquered 
kings  to  retain  their  aathority,  only  re- 
quiring of  them  the  promise  of  good 
&ith,  and  tbe  payment  of  tribote.  Bnt 
if  in  aooh  a  case  they  rebelled,  they 
were  treated  with  the  greatest  aeveri^. 
(Gen.  liT.  4—11 ;  3  Kings  ziiiL  34 ; 
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ni».  1— j  ;  !««  ixiT.  2  ;  Jar.  xx.  6,  8.) 
The  Awyrwn  momunoDti  frequently 
exhibit  cuptives,  KunetimM  niffBring 
horrid  cmelties  »nd  indignidos.  The 
woodcata  are  from  two  of  the  monmreola 
from  Nimnid.  now  in  the  BritUh  Mu- 
B  TBiCHra. 


CAPTIVITY.  ThiB  term,  in  tbe 
hiitor;  of  the  HebrewB.  sometimes  de- 
note* tu^tKolkat  or  lenUudt;  (Num. 
xa.  29  ;)  hut  omwlly  It  denunkto  expa- 
IriatioH.  Tie  captivity  or  nther  the  Mr- 
Titode,  of  die  Hebrew!  in  Egypt,  from 
B.CL  iroe  to  14B2,  waa  eviduntly  a 
pennisaioD  of  Providence,  in  order  to 
prepare  theta  by  a spediil  tcaiaing  "in 
all  the  wiadotn  of  the  Egyptians, '  for 
becoming  a  diitingaiab^  nstioa,  and 

On  lunonnt  of  tbeir  defection  from  Je- 
hovah their  king,  tbe  Hebrewa,  danng 
tbe  period  of  the  judges,  were  repeat- 
edly subjooatod  by  tbeir  enemies  ;  Ijut 
when  tbey  returned  to  tbeir  allegianoa 
they  were  delivered  from  foreign  op- 
preaaion. — Sob  Juiwes. 

CAniviTns  OF  Isbail.  From  the 
name  of  "Jehu,  tbe  eon,  i.  e.  successor, 
ofKlmmri,"  (Omri,)  occurring  on  tbe 
obelisk  now  in  the  British  Museum,  it 
would  appear  that  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  hnd  bedu  rendered  trilnitary  to 
the  Anyrians,  as  eariy  as  B.C.  BHD, 
or  perhaps  earlier.  The  Assyrian 
fflonameots  state  that  whoneyer  an  ex- 
pedition was  undertaken  against  tbe 
,  Hebrew  kinga,  it  was  on  tbe  gitnind 
that  they  had  refiiaed  to  pay  tbi 
tomary  tribute.  The  i 
ISU 
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is  made  by  the  H«braw  histoiao.  (2 
Kings  ivi.  7  ;  irii.  *.)  About  B.C. 
770.  Pol,  the  king  of  Assyria,  innuled 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  in  the  miga   of 

Meoabemi  whose  name  occun  on  the 
monuments  as  one  of  the  tribalarua  of 
the  Adrian  king.  <a  Kings  IV.  IS.  SO.) 
About  78S  B.Oi  Tiglath-Pilenr,  kiof 
of  Assyria,  made  an  inroad  upon  the 
TegiooB  around  the  northern  and  eaa- 
tem  parte  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias, 
"  and  took  Ijon,  and  Abel-bath-maa- 
chab,  and  Janoab,  and  Kederii,  and 
Haior,  and  Qilead  and  Galilee,  all  tbe 
land  of  Naphtali,  and  carried  them 
captive  to  Assyria."  (S  Kings  iv.  29  ; 
1  Cbron.  V.  3S  ;  In.  ii.  1.)  Aboat  72t 
8,0.,  Shahnaneaer,  king  of  Assyria, 
took  Samaria,  and  carried  the  prin- 
oipsl  part  of  (he  population  away  into 
Asnria  and  Media.  (S  Kings  ivii.  6  ; 
iviii.9— 11.)  An  insoriptioB  on  one 
of  Aasfrian  mon  omenta  describea 
27,280  Israelites  aa  having  been  cai^ 
ried  into  captivity  from  Samaria. 
Their  pUoet  wera  supplied  by  fcreign 
colooiata,  chiefly  from  Babylonia.  (2 
Kings  ivii.  24,)  After  the  overthrow  of 
tbe  kingdom,  the  large  body  of  the  Is- 
raelites stiUinhahitiDg  Qalilee,  and  tbe 
other  districts,  eioept  that  of  Samaria, 
to  a  great  extent  again  gave  in  their  ad- 
h«<ioa  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  at  Je- 
ruHtlem,  as  the  central  point  and  heui  of 
tbe  Hebrew  oommon  wanltb.  Thisamal- 
gamation  of  tbe  tribes  of  Judah  aod  Is- 
rael, which  bad  began  in  Palestine  be- 
fore'thecuptivity  of  JeruaalBm,  was  still 
continued  in  tbs  ooantries  of  tbeirezile. 
l2KiQKHniii.i9  :2Chron.in.l— 11 ; 
«ii.l-fi;raiv.6,S;OTV  18;Zepb. 
iiL  12,  13,)  The  condition  of  tbe 
nptives  in  Assyria  snd  Media  appears 
not  to  have  been  one  of  oppression  ; 
manv  of  diem  were  pronperou*  ;  and 
lly  at  len^  thar 
BIS.  Some  havB 
■apposed  that  the  ten  tribes  never  re- 
turned from  the  oiile,  and  that  they 
were  never  inoorporated  with  the  hea- 
then annuid  thein.  Hence  tb*  Af- 
gbana,  tbe  Ifeatoriana,  and  even  tbe 
aborinnea  of  Nortii  America,  have  in 
turn  been  soniidered  the  repreaenta- 
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tifC9  of  the  lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel. 
Bat  is  it  not  dear  thst  the  nnmeroiis 
jirapbeeiee  refer,  just  as  much,  to  the 
ratnni  of  Isrmely  as  of  Jndab,  to  the 
kMlof  their  &then  ?  (Jer.  zzx.  8—10 ; 
1—4;  zzziii.  7;  1.  17—34; 
sxadr,  13, 14 ;  xzzri.  37.)  Hie 
pmdamatrion  of  Gyrua,  b.c.  536,  per- 
BottiDg  the  exiles  of  Palestine  to  re- 
torn,  iraa  to  all  the  people,  to  Israel 
as  veil  ma  to  Jndah.  (Ezra  i  1— i.j 
Maay  xadiTidnals  tad  fiuniHes  repaired 
to  tM  hmd  of  their  &then,  under  Ze- 
rabbabel.  (EsEraiL2, 59, 64,-70  ;Neh. 
m  7  ;  1  Chron.  ix«  L  8.)  lliedecree  of 
Artaxerxea  Longinuums,  about  458  B.C. 
«M  also  direoted  to  all  "  the  people  of 
IsneL"  (Ezra  Txi.  8,28;  viii.  85;  iz. 
1 :  z.  1 ;  Keh.  iz.  1,  2.)  It  does  not 
follow  that  aU  the  tribes  of  Israel  and 
Jodah  refeomed*  Many  of  the  descen- 
dants of  the  ten  tribes  had  now  been 
settled  down  thronghont  the  East  from 
739  to  458  B.C.  abont  281  yean;  and 
those  of  Jtodah  and  Benjamin  had  also 
been  there  for  about  148  years.  Hiese 
re^oDS^  therefore,  were  their  home  and 
eosntiy ;  and  although  many  donbtleas 
afterwaids  went  np  to  the  Promised 
Ijmd,  yet  raymaaj,  we  mnst  sappose 
ehmg  to  these  their  paternal  abodes, 
m  praferenoe  to  becoming  strangers 
and  aojonxnera  in  the  land  of  their  an- 
eestora.  Mlsfortmie  had  done  away 
tike  fonner  distinction  and  enmity  be- 
tween the  two  tribes,  and  the  ten 
tribes;,  and  had  drawn  them  again  to- 
sether  as  with  strong  bands;  and  hence- 
nrvard,  in  Rdestine,  and  in  the  conn- 
tries  of  their  dispendon,  the  name  of 
Jews  beoame  as  oomprehensive  as  was 
lonnerly  that  of  Hebrews,  and  the  ten 
tribes!,  as  soeb  were  fingotten.  (Hos.  zi. 
n;Am.iz.  14.:  Obad.  19,20 ;Isa.zi 
12, 13  ;  Exek.  zzrrii.  16 ;  Jen*.  liL  18  ; 
zsd.  7—20 ;  zfiz.  2 ;  Zeoh.  z.  6 ; 
IfkL  it  12;  Lake  ii.  36  ;  Acts  d.  5,  9, 
10;  iz.  2  ;  zziri.  7;  James  L  1 ;  PhiL 
ul  5 ;  1  Pet.  i.  1  ;  T.  13.) 

Cafcxtitixs  or  Jitdajb.  The  am- 
bitioiis  Sennacherib,  in  prosecntion  of 
Us  plana  against  Egypt,  invaded  Jodea, 
BjC.  713.  Having  taken  the  fenced 
eities  of  Judah,  he  mulcted  Hezekiah 
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in  a  heavy  tribate,  and  probabljr  taking 
hostages,  then  withdrew  to  'Assyria. 
(2  Kings  xviii.  13 — 16 ;  Isa.  zzxvi.  1.) 
This  invasion  is  distinctly  noticed  in 
the  inscriptions  on  the  great  bulls,  ex- 
humed by  Mr.  Layard,  ^m  the  ruined 
palace  at  Kouyunjik,  which  bear  a 
general  agreement  with  the  statements 
of  the  saoed  historians.  Again  in  b.o. 
710,  Sennacherib  invaded  Judea,  when 
his  army  was  miraculously  destroyed 
in  one  night  at  Libnah.  (2  Kings  xviiL 
17;  xiz.  8,  85;  Isa.  zzzvi.  2;  zzzvii- 
8,  36.)  From  the  time  of  Hezekiah  to 
the  captivity  of  Hanasseh,  Judea  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. In  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon,  about 
B.O.  676,  the  Assyrians  took  Manas- 
seh,  king  of  Judah,  captive  to  Babylon. 
(2  Chron.  zzxiiL  11—13.)  After  the 
overthrow  of  Nineveh,  and  the  transfer 
of  the  Assyrian  supremacy  to  Babylon, 
about  606  b.o^  and  115  years  after  the 
final  captivity  of  Israel,  Kebuchadnez- 
zar,  king  of  Babylon,  came  out  against 
Jerusalem,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoi- 
akim,  king  of  Judah,  when  the  sons  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  &milie8, 
including  Daniel  and  hu  three  friends, 
were  led  away  captive  to  Babylon,  pro- 
bably as  hostages  for  the  future  sub- 
mission of  the  conquered  state.  This 
was  the  first  of  the  several  removab  to 
Babylon,  and  is  properly  considered  the 
commencement  of  tiie  seventy  years 
captivity.  (Jer.  zzv.  8 — 12;  xxix.  10  ; 
2  Kings  zziv.  1 ;  2  Chron.  zzzvi.  6,  7, 
22  ;  Ban.  i.  1—6.)  Three  yeara  after 
this  event,  about  608,  B.c.,  Jehoiakim 
attempted  to  shake  off  the  Babylonian 
yoke;  and  Judea  was  invaded  from 
the  neighbouring  Chaldean  provinces 
of  Syria,  Moab,  and  Ammon.  (2  Slings 
zziv.  1,  2.)  On  the  revolt  of  Jehoia- 
ohin,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  598 
B.O.,  Nebuchadnezzar  compelled  him 
to  surrender,  and  carried  him,  with 
18,000  of  the  principal  men  of  the  land, 
to  Babylon.  (2  Kings  zziv.  14—16 ; 
Jer.  zzvii.  20 ;  lii  28.)  On  account  of 
the  revolt  of  the  vassal  king  Zedekiah, 
another  deportation  took  place  about 
588  B.C.,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  carried 
I  away    to    Babylon    832    penona.    (2 
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Kingil^T.  11—26  ;  Jer.  Hi.  29.)   The 
lut  depbrtation  took  pboe  about  584 
B.O.,  wDen  Nebntawndan  the  captain  of 
the  guard  carried  to  Babylon  745  per- 
sona.   (Jer.  lii.  80.)    It  appears  that 
Nebuchadnessar  carried  away  to  Baby- 
lon only  certain  classes  of  the  Jews — 
"all  the  princes  and  all  the  mighty 
men  of  yalonr,  all  the  craftsmen  and 
smiths :  none  remained  sa^e  the  poor- 
est sort  of  the  people  of  the  land  :'*  so 
that,  the  whole  number  amounting  to 
scarcely  20,000  persons  oould  ha^e  bisen 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  Judah.  (2  Kings 
zxir.li  ;  zxy.  12  ;  Jer.  xzziz.  10  ;  u. 
7  ;  lii.  15, 16.)    As  the  Hebrews  bad, 
for  490  years,  set  at  nought  the  Divine 
oommand  concerning  the  Sabbatic  year, 
in  which  the  land  was  to  lie  fidlow, 
and  had  thus  deprived  the  Und  of  70 
years  rest,  they  went  into  captivity 
until  the  land  had  enioyed  the  rest  of 
which  it  had  been  de&auded.    (Lev. 
zzvi.  84,  35  ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21.)  Sev- 
enty yean  after  the  first  deportation 
from  Jerusalem,  and  within  two  years  af- 
terthecapture  of  Babylon  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  Chaldean  empire,  Cyrus 
the  founder  of  the  Perso-Median  king- 
dom, in  the  fint  year  of  his  reiffu, 
about  586  B.O.,  made  a  proclamation 
throughout  all  his  kingdom,  permitting 
the  exiles  of  Palestine  to  return  and 
build  up  their  temple,  and  reinstate  the 
worship  of  the  true  God.    (2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  22,  23 ;   Ezra  i.  1—4.)    This 
event  was  the  termination  of  the  seven- 
ty years'  captivity.    (Jos.  ArU.  xi.  i.  1.) 
Accordingly,  the  exiles  returned,   in 
companies,  and  at  considerable  inter- 
vals.   The  first  company,  amounting  to 
nearly  50,000  persons,  returned  under 
the  conduct  of  Zerubbabel    (Ezra  ii. 
2.)    It  is  remarkable,  that  firom  the 
destruction  (}f  the  first  tenople  in  588 
B.C.,  to  the  edict  of  Darius  Hystaspes, 
518  B.O.,  allowing  the  Jews  to  rebuild 
or   complete   the   temple,    was    just 
seventy  years.    The  temple  was  com- 
pleted in  616  B.C.     (Ezra  vi.  1—16.) 
Another  company  returned  to  Judea, 
under  the  direction   of  Ezra,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longima- 
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nuB,  about  458  B.C.  (Esra  Tii.  8.) 
Thirteen  or  fourteen  years  later,  Nehe- 
miah  repaired  as  the  king's  governor 
to  Jerusalem,  probably  accompanied 
by  a  band  of  returning  exiles.  (Neh. 
viiL  17  ;  ix.  1.)  However,  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising,  that  when  Cjrrus  gave 
the  Hebrews  permission  to  retmu  to 
their  own  oountry,  many,  and  perbapa 
even  a  majority  of  the  nation,  diose  to 
remain  behind,  believing  that  they  ware 
more  pleasantly  sitnated  where  they 
were,  than  the^  would  be  in  Judea. 
Some  of  them  held  important  political 
stations  in  the  oourt  of  the  kine  ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  (he  exues  had 
magistrates  and  a  prince  from  their 
own  number.  At  the  same  time  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  their  humilia- 
tion was  always  extremely  painful,  and 
frequently  drew  on  them  expressions 
of  contempt.  (Dan  t.  1 — 4.)  In  exile 
they  were  made  to  feel  the  loss  of  their 
homes,  their  gardens,  and  fruitful  fields ; 
and  the  oessation  of  the  highest  pobiic 
solemnities  of  their  religion,  by  the 
burning  of  their  capital  and  templt*. 
(Ps.  cxxxviL)  During  the  exile  many 
of  the  heaUien  were  made  seriouslj 
attentive  to  the  God  of  Israel.  (Dan. 
iL  47;  iii.  21—80;  iv.  81— S4  ;  vL 
26—29.)  The  capldvities  of  the  Jews 
in  Assyria,  Media,  and  Babylonia^  left 
the  light  of  divine  revelation,  and, 
particularly  the  hope  of  Mnwrith  lin- 
gering on  the  shores  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris.  The  Magi,  who  came 
from  the  East,  to  pay  homage  to  the 
Redeemer,  were,  no  doubt,  a  remnant 
descended  from  those  taoght  fay  the 
U  ebrew  prophets  to  look  for  redemption 
in  IsraeL  (MattiL  1 — 18.) 

In  the  overthrow  of  the  Jews,  by 
the  Romans,  whidi  took  place  aj).  70, 
it  is  said,  that,  the  number  of  captives 
taken  during  the  whole  war  was  97,000; 
but  thow  who  perished  in  the  seige 
and  conquest  of  Jerusalem  alone, 
amounted  to  one  million.  And  after 
their  last  overthrow  by  Hadrian,  a.d. 
1 35,  many  thousands  of  them  were  sold, 
multitudes  were  transported  into  Eigypt, 
where  many  perished  by  fiunine  sakI 
shipwreck,  or  were  massacred  by  th« 
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iaiabttuits.  SSnoethen,  the  Jewi  have 
hen  Msttored  among  all  nations, 
nieae  events  were  distinctly  foretold 
W  Moeee,  by  Daniel,  and  by  Christ. 
(Deal.  zxviiL  15—68 ;  Dan.  iz.  26, 
37 ;  Matt.  zxiv.  29—42.) 

CARBUNCLE.  A  predona  stone 
nsembling,  as  the  name  imports^  a 
ylomiig  eoaL  In  Isa.  liv.  12,  the  He- 
brew word  dtdakh=iJUtmmg,  gkwmg, 
9  raoderad  "  carbande."  Per£tt|»  the 
orieatalg»niet>  a  transparent  red  stone, 
with  a  violet  shade  and  vitreons  lustre 
may  be  designated.  The  Hebrew  word 
isfvfae,  pertiapB  the  emerald,  isalso  ren- 
dered "carbande.**  (Ex.  zzviii  17 ; 
xzzijL  10 ;  Ezek.  xxviiL  18.) 

CARCHEMI8H=:/enrei»  of  Mish. 
A  eity  sitoi^ed  on  the  Habor,  at  its 
oonflaenoe  with  the  Enphratee.  It  is 
the  drceaimm  of  the  Oreeks  and  Ro- 
znsoa,  and  is  now  called  Karkisia.  (Jer. 
xln.   1 — 12;    2    Chron.   xxxv.    20; 

CAKEAB.=z  hold  head.  The  &ther 
at  Jobanan.  (2  Kings  xxv.  28.)  He 
isalso  called  " Kareah."  (Jer.  xl.  8.) 

C ARKAS  =  eagle.  A  ennnch  in  the 
eooit  of  Xerxes.  (Est  1.  10.) 

0ARMEIj=:apar(2c^  orchard,parL 
The  faigbest  peak  of  a  celebrated  range 
of  hille,  running  north-west  from  ^e 
plain  of  Eedraelon,  and  ending  in  the 
promontory,  or  cape,  which  forms  the 
hay  of  Acre.  It  is  aboat  1,800  feet 
above  the  Mediterranean,  which  washes 
iu  nortbem  base.  At  its  north-eastern 
hum,  flows  the  brook  Kishon,  and  a 
little  farther  north,  the  river  Belns. 
Joeepbns  makes  Cannel  a  part  of  GkUi- 
lee ;  bot  it  rather  belonged  to  Manas- 
teh,  and  to  the  south  of  Aaher.  Most 
of  the  recent  travellers  describe  Cuv 
met  aa  the  most  beautiful  mountain 
in  Palestine.  Ideut.  Van  De  Velde, 
who  ascended  this  celebrated  moun- 
tain to  the  spring  of  1852,  describes 
it  as  a  wild  flower  garden.  ''  The  haw- 
iikom,  the  jaamine,  the  fir,  the  oak, 
the  myrtle,  the  laurel,  and  many  other 
trees  and  shmbe  are  found  upon  its 
•lopes.  There  is  scarcely  a  flower 
found  on  the  plains  along  the  coast, 
but  wliat  is  found  again  on  Carmel. 
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But  the  glory  of  this  natural  garden  is 
now  dried  up,  and  the  utmost  fertility 
is  lost  for  man,  useless  for  man  1  It  is 
an  uncultivated  waste — all  is  a  wilder- 
ness." The  same  traveller  supposes 
the  abrupt  rooky  height  el  Mohnraka, 
which  shoots  up  suddenly  on  the  east, 
1685  feet  above  the  sea,  and  perhaps 
1000  feet  above  the  Kishon,  to  be 
the  scene  of  Elijah's  ssorifice.  Here, 
also,  some  250  »eet  beneath  the  altar 
plateau,  is  to  be  seen  a  vaulted  and  very 
abundant  fountain,  built  up  in  the 
form  of  a  tank.  And  nowhere  else  does 
the  Kishon  run  so  close  to  Mount  Cav- 
mel  as  just  beneath  this  rooky  height. 
The  summit  of  Carmel  is  remark&le 
for  its  pure  and  enlivening  atmosphere. 
This  promontory  is  a  place  of  deep  in- 
terest in  the  annals  of  the  Jews ;  (1 
Rings  xvUi.  19—42  ;  2  Kings  ii.  25 ; 
iv.  25.)  In  our  version  of  Jer.  iv.  26^ 
the  proper  name  Carmel  is  rendered 
''the  fniitful  place."  (Isa.  xxxiiL  9; 
xxxv.  2  ;  Jer.  1.  19  ;  Amos  i.  2  ;  ix.  8; 
Josh.  xix«  26 ;  Nah.  L  4.)  2.  A  town 
in  the  mountains  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv. 
55 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  12 ;  xxv.  2—24.)  It  is 
now  called  Karmul;  and  the  ruins  in- 
dicate a  town  of  considerable  import- 
ance. The  inhabitants  were  caiUed 
**  Carmelites."  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  8  ;  xxx. 
5  ;  2  Sam.  xxx.  35.) 

CARMI  =.  vuie-cbiesKr.  1.  A  son 
of  Reuben.  (Gen.  xlvi.  9  ;  Ex.  vi.  14.) 
His  descendants  were  called  '*  Car- 
mites."  (Num.  xxvi.  6.)  2.  The  father 
of  Achan.  (Josh.  vU.  I.) 

CARKAL.  The  ceremonial  parts 
of  the  M oiaic  dispensation  were  "  car- 
nal" =  fleshly  ;  they  related  immedi- 
ately to  the  bodies  of  men  and  beasts. 
(Heb.  vil  16  ;  iv.  10.)  The  "  carnal " 
or  fleshly  mind  is  enmity  against  Gk>d. 
(Rom.  viii.  6,  7  ;  xv.  27.)— %ee  Flssb. 

CARPENTER.  The  Hebrew  hha- 
rath,  and  the  Ghreek  tektoon,  rendered 
"carpenter,"  are  general  terms  like 
our  teorkman,  atriiacm,  (2.  Sam.  v.  11 ; 
1  Chron.  xiv.  1 ;  Isa.  xliv.  18 ;  Mattl 
xiii.  55.)  The  Hebrews,  while  in 
Egypt,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  arehi- 
tecture,  carpentry,  masonry,  metallur- 
gy, etc.  (Ex.  xxxv.  80—85.)    Toole  f£ 
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^mrioufl  kmda,  as  axM,  bMnmeri,  mwb, 
planes,  chiaoLi,  and  centre  bitii»  are  re- 
preaented  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt. 
Among  the  works  of  the  Egyptian  ai^ 
tists  are  found  chairs^  couches,  tables, 
bereauB,  wardrobes,  and  coffers*  of 
graceful  form  ;  some  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum-  They 
were  acquanted  with  the  art  of  ▼eneer- 
ing ;  and  many  of  their  articles  of  fur- 
niture are  so  profosely  and  elegantly 
oanred,  as  not  to  be  excelled  in  oar 
own  times 

CARPUS =yriM(.  produce.  A  Chris- 
tian who  dwelt  at  Troas.  (2  Tim.  iv.l3.) 

CARSHENA^^witoioii  m  toar. 
A  prince  in  the  court  of  Xerzesi  (Est 
lU.) 

CART.— See  Waoov. 

CARVIKG.— See  Cabpsntbb. 

CASlPRlA=paleiim,  ortUver.  A 
country,  perhaps  the  region  round  the 
Caspian  sea.  (Esr.  riiL  17.) 

CASLUHIM  =/or<(^.  Apeopto 
sprung  from  the  Egyptians;  perhaps 
the  C^lchians,  who  probably  blended 
themselves  with  the  Gaphtonm.  (Gien. 
X.  14  ;  1  Chron.  i.  12.) 

CASSIA.  The  Hebiew  word  hd- 
dak,  rendered  "cassia/'  seems  to  desig- 
nate a  species  of  aromatic  hark  resem- 
bling cinnamon,  but  less  valuable.  (Ex. 
XXX.  24  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  19.)  The  Hebrew 
word  keitioth^  also  rendered  "cassia," 
was  probably  a  fragnunt  Indian  root, 
callea  hooit,  perhaps  the  Aucklandia 
costns.  (Ps.xlv.viii.) — See  CnnrAMON. 

CASTLE.  A  fortress  in  Jerusalem, 
on  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  temple.  It 
was  rebuilt  bv  Herod,  with,  great 
strength  and  splendour,  aiid  called  An- 
tonia,  in  honour  of  Mark  Antony.  It 
was  divided  into  apartments  of  every 
kind,  with  banmoks  for  soldiers.  From 
the  stairs  of  this  castle  PMil  addressed 
the  people  collected  in  the  adjacent 
court  (Aoto  xxi.  31—40 ;  xxiL  24.) 
The  "  castles  "  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxv. 
were  probably  wateh-towors ;  and  in 
1  Chron.  vL  54,  the  houses  of  the 
priests  are  caUed  ' '  castles." 

CASTOR  ASD  PULLUX.    In  hea- 
then mythology,  were  the  twin  sons  of 
>Jupiter  by  IiMa ;  who  were  supposed 
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to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  sailors. 
This  was  probably  the  sign  or  designa- 
tion of  the  ship.  (Acts  xxviiL  11) 

CATERPILLAR.— See  Loooust. 

CAUL.  The  lobe  over  the  liver.  The 
margin  reads  *'  It  seemeth  by  anatomy 
and  the  Hebrew  doctors  to  be  the  mid- 
riff.** (Ex.  xxix.  18  ;  Lev.  iu.  4  ;  ix. 
19.)  The  term  "caul**  in  Isa.  ilL  18, 
appean  to  be  a  portion  of  the  attire  of 
the  head,  probably  made  of  net  work. 

CAVES.  The  coontry  of  Judea, 
being  mountainous  and  rocky,  in  many 
parts  abounds  in  caverns ;  some  were 
very  capacious,  and  many  of  ihexn 
were  anciently  used  as  dwellings,  or  aa 
places  of  refuge  in  times  of  distress  and 
nostile  invasion.  Some  of  them  are 
natural  caverns,  and  others  are  exten- 
sive excavations  in  the  limestone  rock. 
(Gen.  xix.  80  ;  Josh.  x.  16  ;  Judg.  vL 
2  ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  6  ;  xiv.  11  ;  xxii.  1,2  ; 
xxiii.  3,  4  ;  xiv.  3  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  18  ; 
1  Kings  xviii.  4  ;  xix  9  ;  Isa.  ii.  19  ; 
Jer.  xli.  9  ;  Heb.  xL  88.)  Several 
of  these  caves  have  been  noticed  by 
modem  travellers.  Dr.  Robinson,  o1>- 
served  several  clusters  of  caverns  in 
his  journey  from  Gaxa  to  Hebron.  The 
original  inhabitants  of  Idumea  proper 
were  Horites,  ie.  Troglodytfls= ' '  dwel- 
lers in  caverns,"  or  underground ;  who 
although  dispossessed  by  the  Edomitee, 
continued  to  live  among  the  latter,  and 
apparently  became  with  them  one  peo- 
ple. (Gren.  xiv.  6  ;  xxxvi.  20, 21 ;  E^ut 
1112,22.) 

CSDA&  The  Hebrew  word  eres  is 
probably  a  general  name  for  the  pine  or 
nr  tribe,  and  is  specially  used  for  the 
cedar  by  the  ancient  translators,  and 
in  oar  own  version  ;  an  interpretation 
that  is  confirmed  by  the  fiu%  of  the 
modem  Arabs  denoting  that  tree  by  the 
same  name.  The  Pimueedru$,  or  cedar 
pine  is  repeatedly  mentioned  as  pecn- 
Bar  to  I^banon.  (1  Kings  iv.  83  ;  2 
Kings  xix.  23;  Ps.  xcii.  12 ;  Sol.  Song 
V.  15  ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  24.)  "  These  trees,** 
says  Rosenmuller,  "are  not  confined 
to  Lebanon,  for  similar  cedars  grow 
on  the  ranses  of  Amanus  and  Tkumi 
in  Asia  Muor ;  but  they  do  not  attain 
the  height  nor  strength  of  thoee  of 
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Lelanoii."  Tbla  magnifioent  tree  ia  & 
oooileitnu  eveigreen,  of  the  larger 
•ort^  beioQgiDgto  the  funily  of  pointed 
kftTcd  trees,  sad  haa,  in  its  appearance^ 
eooaderable  reeemblanoe  to  the  pine, 
aod  others  of  that  olaas  ;  but  it  baa  a 
mnoh  thicker  and  stronger  stenif  so 
that  liill  flTown  cedars  ha?e  at  some 
distance^  the  look  of  large  wide  spread- 
ifig  oak&  Cedars  are  often  mentioned 
as  the  hlflfaest  treeft  known  to  the  He- 
brews. (Esek.  xxri.  3 — 6  ;  zrii.  22  ; 
Isa.  iu  13  ;  Am.  IL  9 ;  Fb.  Izxz.  10.) 
Thej  were  firom  sixty  to  dghty  feet 
high ;  and  one  measured  by  Dr.  Wil- 
son was  forty  feet  in  eireoroierenee. 
The  eones  are  of  a  bright  green  ooloor, 
and  near  five  inches  long ;  the  resin 
which  exndes  from  them  has  a  strong 
balsamic  perfume,  hence  the  "  scent  or 
amdl  of  Lebanon."  (Hos.xiT.  6;  Sol. 
Song  ir.  11.)  The  wood  is  reddish 
with  streaks,  and  not  much  harder  than 
white  fir,  bot  compact  and  solid,  and 
of  a  fine  gnun  ;  it  is  durable  and  is  not 
liable  to  ho  worm  eaten.  The  temple 
of  Jerosalem,  (1  Kings  vi,  9  ;  Ezra 
iii  7,)  and  the  royal  palace,  were  built 
of  cedar  wood.  (2  Sam.  ▼.  11 ;  1  Kings 
rit  2 ;  X.  17.)  Mr.  Layard  found  seve- 
ral beams  of  cedar  in  the  ruins  of 
Ximmd,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly 
3000  years  had  retained  their  original 
fragrance ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  rub- 
biah  consisted  of  charcoal  of  the  same 
wood.  And  it  would  seem  that  the 
oedar  cone,  so  frequently  occnrrinff  on 
the  monuments,  was  the  symbol  of  As- 
syria. (Exek.  xxxi.  2.)  The  celebrated 
cedar  groTe  of  Lebanon  is  situated  about 
thirty  miles  above  Beirut,  at  the  head 
of  a  vast  amphitheatre,  looking  west, 
surroonded  by  the  loftiest  ridges  of 
Lebanon^  niuch  rise  fix>m  two  to  three 
thousand  faeli  above  them,  partly  cover- 
ed with  snow.  In  the  midst  of  this 
vast  temple  of  nature^,  the  cedars  stand 
as  the  lonely  tenants,  with  not  a  tree 
nor  scarcely  a  green  thing  besides.  The 
number  of  the  older  trees  diminish  in 
every  soooeeding  age.  Dr.  'Wilson 
reckoned  those  ^a  younger  growth  at 
about  825  ;  but  there  are  but  seven  of 
the  parent  stock  which  may  have  stood 
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&st  sinoe  the  ages  of  Scripture  history, 
^ere  are  fine  specimens  of  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon  growing  in  this  country. 

CEDBON.— See  KiDBON. 

CENCHREA=fm^,  amaU  pulse. 
One  of  the  sea-ports  of  Corinth, 
nine  miles  distant  from  that  dty. 
(Rom.  xvi.  1 ;  Acts  xviii.  18.)  In  a.d. 
1884,  the  site  of  Cenchrea  was  occu- 
pied by  a  dingle  fiurm  house  and  several 
old  foundations. 


BSTPtUn  ceurr. 

CENSER.  A  vessel  in  which  the 
holy  inoense  was  burned.  The  Hebrew 
word  mikUreth  =  censer,  incense  pan, 
seems  to  designate  the  ordinary  censer, 
made  of  copper,  and  common  to  all  the 
priesthood.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  19  ;  Ezek. 
viii.  II.)  But  the  word  mahhiah^ 
fire  pan  or  coal  pan,  seems  to  denote 
the  golden  censer,  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  high  priest  only  ;  (Ex.  xxvii. 
8 ;  xxxviii  3 ;  Lev.  xvL  12  ;  1  Kings 
vii  50 ;  2  Chron.  iv.  22  ;)  as  in  the  in- 
stances where  it  was  used  by  others, 
punishment  followed.  (Lev.  x.  1 ;  Num. 
xvi.  6,  7  ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  16—19.)  A 
golden  censer  probably  stood  perma- 
nently in  the  mot  t  holy  place  ;  (Heb. 
ix.  i ;)  and  another  cenaer  of  the  same 
matexial,  having  a  handle  to  it,  would 
seem  to  have  been  used  to  convey  fire 
to  that  in  the  holy  place  on  the  day  of 
atonement.  So  among  the  Egyptians, 
Uiere  were  censers  to  stand  permanent- 
ly, while  those  for  conveying  the  coals 
whereon  the  incense  was  sprinkled, 
were  a  kind  of  ladles,  or  cups  with  long 
handles.  "Golden  vials  fiill  of  odours," 
were  properly  censers.  (Rev.  v.  8 ; 
viii.  3 — 5.)  The  woodcut  represents 
an  ancient  E(<yptian  cenaer,  now  in  the 
museum  of  ^e  Louvre  at  Paris ;  the 
handle  is  probably  of  shittim  wood. — 
See  Bread,  Shkw. 

CENTURION.  A  Roman  officer 
commanding  a  hundred  foot  aoldiera ; 
similar  to  our  captain  in  modem  times. 
(ISifark  XV.  39,  44,  45  ;  Matt.  viii.  5  ; 
Acts  X.  1.) 

CEPHAS.— See  Pbtxb. 
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CHAIN.  PriBonerswere  somdtimes 
bound  with  fetten  or  chaina  of  copper, 
or  iron  ;  (Jadg.  xvi.  21 ;  2  Kings  zxv. 
7  ;)  Paul  waa  nwtened  with  a  chain,  as 
a  prisoner  to  the  Roman  soldier.  (Acts 
xxviii.  20 ;  Eph.  vi.  20  ;  2  Tim.  i.  16.) 
Sometimes,  for  greater  security,  a 
prisoner  was  bound  to  two  soldiers, 
with  two  chains,  as  was  the  case  with 
Peter.  (Acts  zii.  6.)  The  chain  of  gold 
about  the  neck  was  one  of  the  symbols 
of  authority  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh  ; 
(Gen.  xli.  42;)  and  also  in  the  court 
at  Babylon.  (Dan.  v.  29.)  Brides  re- 
ceived  chains  of  gold  as  part  of  their 
attire ;  (Sol.  Soug  i.  10 ;  !▼.  9  ;)  and 
they  were  used  as  ornaments  by  both 
men  and  women.  (Proy.  L  9  ;  Ezek. 
xvi.  11  ;  Num.  xxxi.  50.) 

CHALCEDONY.  A  precious  stone, 
deriving  its  name  from  Chalcedon, 
where  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  dis- 
covered. It  18  a  species  of  quarts,  may 
be  got  of  almost  every  shade  of  colour, 
and  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 
The  distinction  between  it  and  agate  is 
not  well  established.  It  comprises  seve- 
ral varieties,  one  of  which  is  the  modem 
eomdian.  (Rev.  xxi.  19.) 

CHALCOL.— See  Calool. 

CHALDEA.  Originally  a  country 
of  small  extent,  probably  confined  to 
the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  north  of 
Assyria,  and  the  northern  part  of 
M  esopotamia.  Some  suppose  that  Ar- 
phaxad  gave  name  to  this  region,  and 
that  he  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Chal- 
deans ;  (Gen.  xi.  10  ;)  others,  with  less 
probability,  consider  Chesed  as  their 
ancestor.  (Gen.  xxii  22.)  The  Hebrew 
word  "caadim":=tMMui8ners,  or  perhaps 
tparrion,  rendered  "Chaldeans,*'  may 
be  only  another  form  of  the  term  eordt , 
still  preserved  in  the  name  of  the 
Kurds.  Some  of  the  Chaldean  hordes 
seem  to  have  descended,  at  an  early 
period,  from  the  mountains  of  Kurdis- 
tan, scattered  themselves  throughout 
the  adjoining  regions,  and  to  have 
founded  Ur,  even  before  the  time  of 
Abraham.  (Gen.  xi.  28,  81  ;  Jer.  v. 
1 6.)  They  occasionally  made  incursions 
into  Arabia  and  the  adjacent  regions. 
^Jol).  i.  17.)  This  rongii  and  energetic 
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people  subsequently  came  under  tbe 
Assyrian  dominion,  where  they  con- 
stituted the  most  oonsiderabfe  and 
effective  warriors  of  the  empire.  (Hab. 
i.  6, 11.)  In  process  of  time,  by  means 
of  the  removal  of  a  part  of  them  to 
Babylonia,  tbe  Chaldeans  assumed  & 
new  character — ^firom  a  rude  horde  they 
became  a  dvUized  people.  (Isa.  xxiii. 
13.)  They  conquered  tne  Babylonians^ 
and  gradually  amalgamated  with  then)  ; 
and  were  governed  by  a  satrap  or 
viceroy.  Occasionally  the  satraps  re- 
volted, as  in  the  case  of  Merodach 
Baladan,  who  became  king  of  Babylon  ; 
(Isa.  xxxix.  1 ;  2  Kings  xx.  12  ;)  but 
the  region  was  again  reduced  to  an 
Assyrian  province.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  the  Chaldeans  acquired  the 
upper  hand  in  the  Assyrian  empire. 
Nabopolassar,  the  revolted  satrap  of 
Babylon,  a  Chaldean  by  nation,  con- 
eluded  an  aUianoe  with  Cyaxares,  king 
of  Media,  and  with  his  ud  conquered 
Assyria,  about  B.O.  606.  Thenceforth 
no  mention  is  made  of  Assyrian,  but 
only  of  Chaldean  kings ;  and  Chaldea, 
in  its  extended  sense,  included  Baby> 
Ionia.  (Jer.  xxiv.  5  ;  xxv.  12  ;  LI; 
Ezek.  U  3,  11,  24 ;  xii.  13.)  Under 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
was  overthrown  ;  (2Chron.xxxvi.  17 — 
20 ;)  and  the  Cbaldoe-Babylonian  em- 
pire comprised  western  Asia,  as  fiu*  as 
the  Mediterranean.  This  empire  was 
overthrown  in  538,  B.C.,  by  the  Medo- 
Persians  under  Cyrus,  according  to  the 
predictions  of  the  Hebrew  prophets. 
The  term  *'  Chaldeans"  is  also  applied 
to  the  learned  casto,  perhaps  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  courtiers  or  officers  of 
state  in  Babylon  ;  as  they  are  distin- 
guished from  the  "  maeieians,  astrolo- 
gers, and  soothsayers.  (Dan.  ii.  2 — 
10 ;  ui.  8  ;  iv.  7  ;  v.  7, 11.) 

CHALK-STONES.-— See  Limb. 

CHAMELEON.— See  Libard. 

CHAMOIS.  Some  have  supposed 
that  the  Helnrew  word  8em«r=2eefper, 
springer,  denotes  the  cainelopard,  or 
giraffe;  but  it  evidently  derienates  an 
animal  of  the  deer  or  gazeUe  spedes. 
(Deut.  xiv.  6.) 

CHANAAN.— See  Caxaax. 
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CHANCE.  Tbe  original  wonl  ren- 
dtnd  "  dunce,"  might  be  bettor 
nmdcrod  occiirmuc.  (1  Sum  ri,  9.) 
Wfa&t  men  upeftk  of  aa  happvaiug  by 
AMnce,  an  tbose  ooourrences  whioh 
Bike  pUoe  witboaC  an;  appKreitt  cause, 
uiD  Luke  I.  31,  "It  BO  h&ppenedthat 
a  ptiflot,  eto-,"  that  !■>  he  hiui  nodeui^ 
to  poH  by  the  wounded  man,  etc.; 
ttuogb  inch  oocurrencea  ue  not  the 
Um  actually  the  reaoltof  Divine  provi- 
AeoBB.  11  Swn.  vi.  6  ;  EocI,  ix.  1,  11.) 
Tbe  word  "cbance,*  in  its  atheiatical 
unpliiloaophical  as    it   is 
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cut  i«  a  repreBentatioQ  of  one  on  a  slab, 
eibmned  by  M.  Botla  at  Khormbad. 
It  reprcHeiiUi  the  king,  perhaps  Snrgon, 
accompanied  by  his  charioteer,  and  a 
beardl«»  paraaol-boBrer,  foUowing  the 
chsM.  The  monamenta  ot  ^ypt  abo 
exhibit  chariots  of  varions  and  elegant 
forms,  and  the  whole  proceae  of  oon- 
BtmctJQg  tham.  (Gen.  ili.  *8.) 
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ANT.— See  Uosrc. 

CHAPEL.     Bethel  in  called  "the 

kin^a  dupel,"  or  BaD(i.miry.   becsuee 

thenr    the    idolatroos    kinffs  of  Israel 

wcsihipped  one  of  the  gtdden  calves. 
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CHAPXTER.  Tha  capital  or  i,, 
part  (rffc  column.  The  Ejtyptiansl  the 
Aj^riana,  and  the  Hebrews,  richly 
OTnameoted  the  apitals,  aud  someUmes 
gilded  or  painted  tba  pillan.  lEx. 
ziztL  38  ;  1  Kingi  vii.  19.) 

CHABASHIM=ent^!>iM».  A  val- 
ley of  artificial  voAb  near  Jenisalem. 
(I  Chron.  i».  li ;  Nab.  li.  35.) 


CHARIOT.  The  Hebrewa.  aa  well 
as  the  Egyptians  ami  the  Assyriani, 
appear  to  have  used  chariots  in  veer 
•ariy  times.  (2  Sam.  iv.  1 ;  2  King* 
1. 15.)  Tbe  AHyrian  moDoments  exhibit 
cbariots  richly  oauunented.   Thewood- 


From   the  ancient  n 
learn  that  war-chariota  composed  the 

main  military  foroe  of  the  Egyptians. 
They  were  small  and  ligbt ;  and  the 
"borflemen"or  "riders,"  were  properiy 
the  chariot-warrioiB.  (Ex.  liv.  6,  7, 9. 
25,  28  :  IT.  1.)  The  Canaanitea  had 
war-obariots,  heavily  armed  uMi  iron 
inetnunenta,  which  made  dreadlbl 
havoc  among  the  troopn.  The  wurion 
fonght  ataoding  ou  tiiem,  or  leiqiiiig 
from  them  on  the  enemy.  (Josh.  xi. 
4  :  Jndg.  iv,  3,  IS.)  Tha  Hebrews, 
PhiUstineSi  and  Syriana,  had  war.char- 
iota.  (2  Sam.  viii.  1—4  ;  Ps.  xivi.  8  ; 
2  Cbron.  i.  M.)  WarHihariota  and 
cavalry  are  frequently  exhibited  on  the 
Asayrian  monuments.  (Nah.  ii  3, 13.) 
The  "charioM  of  the  ann,"  were  pro- 
bably tha  chariots  in  which  the  idola- 
troQB  king  and  his  noblea  Toda,  when 
tbey  went  forth  to  meet  the  morning 
in.  {2  Kings  iiiii.  11.) 
CHARITY.  In  the  popular  sense 
this  term  denotes  almsgiving ;  a  dnty 
"•■"raotica! Christianity  which  is  solenin- 
injoined,  and  to  which  special  pro- 
es  are  annexed.  But  the  Qreek  word 
pe,  rendered  "charity,"  (1  Cor.  tiii. 
1,  2,  3,  i,  S,  13,)  properly  signitie*  leva,- 
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and  80  it  ii  innaliited  in  federal  of  the 
early  English  venions.    It  is  Christian 
love,  the  lore  of  oar  neighboor,  tnsepa- 
raUe  from  oar  love  to  God,  which  the 
apostle  describes  with  sneh  wonderful 
oopioosnessy    felicity,    and    grandeur. 
(1  John  iv.  11.) 
GHABMER.--See  Divikatiov. 
CHARRAN.— See  Habav. 
CHEBAR  =  ^y    river.    A    river 
which  rises  near  Ras-aI-Ain=heai  of 
the  spring,  in  the  north  of  Mesopota- 
mia ;  and  flowing  to  the  west  or  the 
Sinjar  hill,  fiills  into  the  Euphrates  near 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Garche- 
mish.    To  this  region  the  Israelites 
were  carried  away  captive  by  the  As- 
syrians.    (Ezek.  i.  1,  3;  iii.  16,  23;  z. 
15,  20v  22;  xi.  24.)    It  is  also  called 
"Habor"=0(m/(n}itn^.  (2  Kings  zviL 
6 ;  xviil  11 ;  1  Chron.  v.  26.)   It  is  the 
Chaborasof  the  Greek  and  Roman  geo- 
graphers; and  is  now  called  KkSmr, 
Mr.  Layard  says,  *'The  Khabur  flows 
through  the  richest  pastures  and  mea- 
dows.     Its  banks  are  covered  with 
flowers  of  every  hue,  and  its  windings 
through  the  green  plain  were  like  the 
ooils  of  a  mighty  serpent.    We  rude 
onwards  through  a  mass  of  flowers, 
reachuig  high  above  the  homes'  knees, 
and  such  as  I  had  never  before  seen, 
even  in  the  mofit  fertile  parts  of  the 
.Mesopotamian  wilderness."    Another 
river  Khabur  rises  in  the  highlands  of 
ancient  Assyria  proper,  and  pursues  its 
course  southwardly  to  the  Tigris. — See 
GozAV. 

CHED0RLA0MER=;iam2/U  of 
iheavn.  A  king  of  the  Ekunites,  who 
formed  an  alliance  against  the  kings  of 
the  plain  of  Sodom.  (Gen.  ziv.  1-17.) 
CHEEK.  Smiting  on  the  cheek  is 
frequently  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  a 
moat  grievous  insult  and  injury.  (Job 
xvi.  10  ;  LanL  iii.  30  ;  Mic.  v.  1 ;  Luke 
vi.  29.)  The  Hindoo  can  beta  ahnost 
anything  without  emotion,  except  slip- 
pering ;  that  is,  a  stroke  with  the  sole 
of  a  slipper,  or  sandal,  after  a  person 
has  taken  it  off  his  foot  and  spit  upon 
it ;  this  is  dreaded  above  all  amt)nts 

CHEESE.    The  cheese  of  the  East 
is  rarely  made  of  camel's  milk;  that  of 
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oows,  as  also  of  sheep  and  of  goats,  is 
generally  used.  Instead  of  rennet,  the 
milk  is  coagulated  either  with  butter- 
milk, or  a  decoction  of  the  flowers  of 
the  great  headed  thistle,  or  wild  arti- 
choke ;  and  putting  the  curds  into  small 
baskets  maae  with  rushes,  or  with  the 
dwarf-palm,  they  bind  them  up  dose 
and  press  them.  These  cheeses  are 
rarely  above  two  or  three  pounds 
weight ;  and  are  about  the  size  of  a  tea 
saucer.  Oriental  cheese  when  new  is 
comparatively  soft,  but  it  soon  turns 
hard  and  dry  ;  and  is  excessively  salt. 
(1  Sam.xvu.  18;  2Sam.  xviL  29.)  In  Job 
z.  10,  the  formation  of  the  fetus  in  the 
womb  is  figuratively  described. 

CHELAL^com|>2eteiiett,  is&olsmfs. 
A  son  of  Pkhath-moab.  (Ezra  x.  30.) 

CHELUB  =  wt'dxr-wofl;.  1.  The 
fiither  of  Mehir.  (1  Chron.  iv.  11.)  2. 
The  fikther  of  Ezri.  (I  Chron.xzvii.26.) 

CHELUBAI  =  /mif-idutos.— See 
Caiab. 

CHELLUH  =  ONnpIetecif  fmaktd. 
A  son  of  Bani.  (Ezra  z.  85.) 

CHEMARIM  =  idolrprialt.  The 
"idolatrous  priests"  or  chaplains  of 
Baal.  (Zeph.  i.  4  ;  2  Kings  zxiii.  5  ; 
margin.)  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
the  "  priests  *'  of  the  golden  calves  at 
Dan  and  BetheL    (Hos.  x.  5,  margin.) 

CHEMOSH  =  snAdf icr,  vanqwUher. 
The  national  god  of  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites ;  ^Judg.  xi.  24  ;)  perhaps 
the  planet  Mars,  whose  worship  was 
introduced  at  Jeritsalem  under  Solomon. 
The  "  people  of  Chemosh**  are  the  Mo- 
abites. (Nam.  xxi  29 ;  1  Kings  zL  7 ; 
2  Kings  xxiii.  13  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  7.) 

CnENAAN AS  :=  Una  regim,  or  a 
mer^antem,  1.  A  son  of  ^Ihan. 
(1  Chron.  vii.  10.)  2.  The  fiither  of 
Zedekiah.  (1  Kings  xzii.  11 ;  2  Chron. 
xviii.  10.) 

CHENANI=|>roeec<or.  The  name 
of  a  Levite.  (Neh.  ix.  4.) 

CHENANIAH=whom  Jehovah  de 
fernU.  A  chief  of  the  Levites  in  the 
time  of  David.  (1  Chron.  xv.  22.  27  ; 
xxvi.  29.) 

CHEPH  AR-H  AAMMONAI=  vO- 
loffe  of  the  Ammomtee.  A  place  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Josh.  zviiL  24.) 
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CSEPHIRiLH=vi2tag«.  Adtrof 
ft-^j'inin  <Joab.  ix.  7,  17 ;  zTiii.  26  ; 
Kir.  ii.  as  ;  Nah.  tu.  29.)  It  ia  pro- 
bdilT  the  nte  orith  nitui  callsd  Kifr. 

CHERAN  =  nl4ani,A<irp.  A  son 
</Di>h(m.  (Gen.  uin.  2S.) 

CHBBETHIM  =  CVt«>Hu.  Thein- 
kabitaoto  of  •oathem  Philiitia ;  (Euk. 
TZT.  16 ;}  T«ho  Bpnng  from  Crete. 
lAm.  is.  7  ;  Jer.  xliii.  <  )  The  t«rm  ia 
Ttadend  "  Cheretbitei."  (1  8>m.  iii. 
Ii  ;  Sn>h.  u.  6  ) 

CHERETHrrEa=exKa<UH««.  The 
"ChareduteeiuidPelsUiitH,"  properly 
atcKliimert  and  mnngr^  or  fonrtoi,  (2 
Sun.  Tiii.  18  ;  it.  IS  ;  ii.  7,  23^  de- 
■gnated  the  mjkl  bodj-gatrd,  whoM 
datj  it  w»a  to  eiecate  paniahineat  and 
to  eoDTey  the  king*)  cimmanda  a* 
iimmlilj  as  poaaibte  to  hia  nfficen.  (1 
Kings  u,  25,84,46;  ICbnm.  iTlii.17.) 
Hmms  are  not  to  be  oonfoiuided  with 
the  *  Cherethitca  "  of  the  praoeding 
■itide.     

CHBBITH  =  a  eMimg,  tepara^im. 
A  towik  towiudi  the  Jord&n  ;  {1  King* 
ITU.  S  —7  ;)  piubkblj  the  Wady  Kelt,  a 
'"1  torrent,  which  drieg  np  in 


I.  CHBBUB  =  one  Mar  Id  God, 
Hii  miwiUrr  /  or  perhaps  a  ixtptr  or 
guard  of  the  (Uctuarj.  The  ohenibini 
■  till  to  be  ncred  anil  oeleMial  intelli' 
gtooea,  Ktandiug  on  the  highest  grade 
of  eraated  exiilence,  the  immediate 
minittcn  of  JehOTkb,  and  the  attend- 
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Nil*  of  the  maDileslatioiu  of  Bit  pre- 
sence :   henoe  thej  are  called    "  die 

cberubim  of  glory."  (Heb.  ix.  G.)  X1i«h 
utgalic  beings,   In  the  arohuc  reoord, 
representBl,   after  man's  expulsion 
a  Eden,  as  gnarding  the  approach 
be  tree  of  life.  (Oeo.  iii.  24^    Be- 
fore that  monmflil  event,  the  Mnotoaij 
of  the  DiTioe  ounifeitalioD,  where  the 
bumnn  piur  worahipped  in  holiness 
lud  happiness,  ma;  hare  been  in  con- 
nectioa  with  Uie  tree  of  life.  Bat  when 
pristine  honour  was  fbrfiited,  it  cora- 

Sirted  not  with  the  digni^  of  the 
npreme  to  bold  immediate  oommnnion 
with  the  apostate  ;  aooeai  to  the  tree  of 
life  was  closed,  and  man  was  merdfiill? 
preTBoted  from  completing  his  Own 
misery  by  cumbering  an  earthly  body 
and  impure  mind  with  eTeriasting  life. 
(Geo.  iii.  22,  28.)  Still  the  oondeeoand- 
ing  Deity  was  pleased  to  gnn(  mani- 
fMations  of  Himself  and  to  treat  with 
the  rebel,  bnt  not  as  heretofore,  imme- 
diately and  directly,  but  sjmbolicaUy. 
and  Dnderamediatorialeooaomy,  adapt- 
ed to  man's  altered  circnmstanoee  and 
situation,  llieae  gracdona  manifesta- 
tiona,  in  pnnouiae  of  the  great  sobeme 
of  redemption,  we  haTe  ressOD  to  be- 
lieve, vrare  made  by  the  "WoBD  "  to 
oar  guilty  progeniton,  from  the  place 
of  the  cherubim  at  the  east  of  Eden, 
which,  not  nolikel;,  oonatituted  "  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,"  where  the  first 
eaeriflcea  were  oRereil,  (Gen.  It.  8,  4,) 
and  whence  Oain  was  exiled  after  the 
marder  of  Abel  (Oea.  iv.  14,  16  ;  S 
Theu.i.  9.)  Thus,  instead  of  an  indi- 
cntion  of  wiatb,  the  plaoine  of  the 
ohembim  at  the  east  of  Eden  wan 
rather  an  exhibition  of  mercy,  as  being 
connected  with  the  manifestation  of 
the  symbol  of  the  preeence  of  tbe  Uost 
High,  to  which  guilty  man  might  ap- 
proa<^  [deading  for  fbrgiveaeai,  con- 
fiding in  merer,  and  obtain  salvation 
throt^  a  meiuatorial  eoonomy. 

In  the  pictorial  scensry  of  the  pro. 
photic  Tisions,  symbols  of  tbe  cherubim 
were  sometimes  represented,  m  bearing 
the  throne  of  Qod  upon  their  wings 
through  the  donds ;  <Biek.  i.  26  ;  ii. 
8  ;  I.  1 — IS  ;)  "Be  rode  upon  aeherub 
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uid  Oki  fly  ;••  (2  Sara.  xxii.  11  ;  Ps. 
xviii.  10 ;)  *'  who  ritteth  apon  the 
chernbim,"  t.e.,  upon  a  throne  borne 
bychenibfl.  (Pa.  xcix.  1  ;  Isa.  xxxvii. 
16  ;  2  Kings  xix.  16.)  So  also,  "the 
four  beasts,"  properly  "living  crea- 
tures," as  in  Ezek.  i.  5,  represented  as 
bearing  or  surrounding  the  throne  of 
the  Saviour,  are  the  cherubim.  (Rev. 
iv.  6—9  ;  V.  6—14.) 

Sculptured  symbols  of  two  cherubim, 
of  olive-wood  overlaid  with  gold,  unth 
expanded  wings,  stood,  one  upon  each 
end  of  the  cover  of  the  ark  of  the  co- 
venant, in  the  holy  of  holies,  both  of 
the  tabemade  and  temple.  (Ex.  xxv. 
18—22 ;  1  Kings  vi.  23—28.)  Throned 
upon  these  was  the  shekinah — ^the  aw* 
All  and  mysterious  symbol  of  Jehovah's 
presence.  (1  Sam.  iv.  4  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  2 ; 
i^um.  vii.  89.)  Here  Jehovah,  the  king 
of  the  Hebrews,  met  Hi^  high-priest, 
and  by  him  His  people,  when  atone- 
ment was  made  by  sprinkling  the  blood 
upon  and  before  the  merqy  seat,  and 
gave  forth  his  oracles.  (Ex.  xxix.  42, 
48;  zxx.  6,  86;  Lev.  xvi.  2—83.) 
Cherubic  symbols  also  adorned  the  cur- 
tains of  the  tabemade  ;  (Ex.  xxvi.  1, 
81;  xxxviii.  85;)  and  the  doors  and  walls 
of  the  temple.  (1  Kings  vi.  29,  82,  85; 
2  Chron.  iii.  7 ;  Ezek.  xli.  18—26.) 
But  these  were  not  properly  tmo^  or 
UheneaeB  of  the  living  cherubim — ^they 
were  not  of  the  "  likeness  of  anything 
that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in 
the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the 
water  under  the  earth," — they  were 
merely  symbolical  representations  of 
the  attributes  of  the  angelic  beings.  As 
the  Divine  glory — the  symbol  of  the 
presence  of  Jehovah — dwelt  in  the  inner 
sanctuary  of  the  Hebrew  tabemade 
and  temple,  and  as  the  symbolic  cheru- 
bim, from  between  which  the  Divine 
radianoe  shone  forth,  represented  the 
angels  who  surround  the  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  presence  in  the  world 
above,  the  inner  sanctuary  of  that  ta- 
bernacle was  rendered,  "for  the  time 
then  present,"  an  appropriate  symbol 
of  the  court  of  heaven.  (Heb.  iv.  14  ; 
viii.  1, 2 ;  ix.  1—9,  28, 24 ;  1  Pet.  i.  12.) 

As  to   the  form  of  the  Rjrmbolical 
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cherubim,  represented  in  the  Hebrew 
sanctuary  or  seen  in  prophetic  vision, 
the  deficriptions  seem  to  differ.    Jose* 
phus  aaytf,  "  The  cherubim  are  flying^ 
creatures,  of  a  form  unlike  anything 
seen  by  mankind.*'  {Ant.  iii.  6.  5.)  The 
four  cherubim  neen  in  vision,  by  Ezekiel 
and  John,  are  compound  figures,  having 
wings.     Each  of  them  has  four  faces, 
that  of  a  man,  an  ox,  a  lion,  and  an 
eagle  ;  and  the  whole  body  full  of  eyes. 
Those  of  Ezekiel  are  connected  with 
four  wheels.  (Ezek.  i.  6 — 14;  x.  14.) 
The  Mosaic  chemb  had  only  one  face  : 
"And  their  faces   shall   look  to  one 
another  ;  toward?  the  mercy  seat  shall 
the  fiuses  of  the  cherubim  be."  (Ex.  xxt. 
20.)    Again  they  are  described  with 
two  fiices,  that  of  a  man  and  a  lion. 
(Ezek.  xli.  18,  19.)    But  it  is  not  im> 
probable  that  in  all   these  cases  the 
cherubim  are  the  same  four-faced  sym- 
bols ;  and  the  difference  in  the  descrip- 
tion merely  arises  from  their  being 
seen  at  one  point  of  observation.     So 
that  if,  according  to  their  situation  and 
the  art  of  perspmstive^  only  one  or  two 
fi^es  appear  in  front,  the  other  three 
or  two  fiices  are  to  be  considered  as 
existing,  but  on  the  reverse  side.    The 
design  of  the  symbolic  cherubim,  which 
are  represented  as  possessing  the  attri- 
butes of  the  lion,  the  ox,  and  the  eagle, 
added  to  the  human  figure,  would  seem 
to  be  emblematical  of  the  strength, 
constancy,  swiftness,  and  wisdom,  with 
which  the  holy  angels  minister  in  car- 

rg  on  Jehovah's  designs  throughout 
universe.  (Heb.  i.  7,  14.)  The 
passage  in  Bev.  v.  8,  9,  is  not  opposed 
to  this  view  ;  for  if  the  angels  were  so 
interested  as  *'to  desire  to  look  into" 
the  mystery  of  redemption,  symbolized 
by  the  cherubim  looking  down  upon 
the  mercy  seat,  (1  Pet.  i.  12,)  who  can 
say  that  they  are  not  benefited,  in  some 
way  unknown  to  us,  by  redeeming 
grace  ?  After  all,  the  passage  describ- 
ing the  prophetic  soeneiy,  merely 
represents  them  as  joining  in  the  uni- 
versal ascription  of  praise  to  the  Saviour. 
(Rev.  V.  13,  14.) 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  sym- 
bolical combinations  in  the  multiform 
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fbuDd  OD  the  sculptures  of 
Egypt>  and  of  Assyria,  are  traditional 
repreocntations  of  the  cherubim  which 
guarded  the  sanctuary  of  Eden,  or 
p«rfaAp8  corrupted  versions  of  that 
raTBlation  which  taught  the  form  of 
tha  mystic  figures  for  the  Hebrew 
■uicfcnary  to  Moses.  In  reference  to 
the  Eigyptian  forms,  the  sphinx  may 
be  the  oldest  figure ;  it  represents  a 
crouchiiig  lion  with  a  man's  head,  is 
partly  built  of  stone,  and  partly  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  is  eighty  feet  long, 
and  is  not  only  the  oldest  statue  re- 
maining to  us,  but  the  largest  that 
ever  was  made.  Avenues  of  sphinxes 
led  up  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  temples; 
they  were  the  symbolical  guardians  of 
the  palaces  of  the  gods.       EjieeHng 

figures,  with  expan- 
ded wings,  one  of 
which  we  give,  are 
frequently  repre- 
sented op  the  anci- 
ent monuments.  So 
also  winged  figures 
of  Isis  and  Neph- 
thys^  and  other 
compound  figures, 
ig  or  kneeling  opposite  each 
other,  and  overshadowing  with  their 
plumes  the  sacred  shrines  or  arks,  are 
cemmonly  found  on  the  monuments  and 
on  the  sarcophagL  In  the  ancient 
Egyptian  Book  gI  the  Dead,  a  triple- 
headed  figure  occurs,  of  a  woman  with 
outstretched  wings,  and  two  vultures 
proceeding  out  of  the  neck.  She  wears 
the  erown  of  upper  and  lower  Egypt, 
and  the  vultures  the  two  long  feathers. 
The  oopy  of  this  remarkable  symbolical 
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figure  WK^  courteously  furuished  for 
this  work,  by  the  accomplished  Egypt- 
ologist, Mr.  Bonomi. 

The  monuments  exhumed  from  the 
Ass3rTian  ruins  fi^uently  exhibit  colos- 
sal winged  human-headed  bulls  and 
lions.  These  symbolical  combinations 
are  always  found  as  the  guardians  of 
the  entrances  of  the  palace-templea  of 
the  king,  who  was  also  the  high-priest. 
In  the  palace  of  Sennacherib  at  Kou- 
yunjik,  no  less  than  twenty-seven  por- 
tals formed  by  colossal  winged  bulls 
and  lion-sphinxes  were  found.  The 
woodcut,  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
is  a  copy  of  two  of  these  sym- 
bolic figures,  guarding  the  portals  of 
the  palnce  at  Khorsabad.  As  the 
walls  and  the  doors  of  the  Hebrew 
temple  were  decorated  with  figures  of 
cherubim,  so  also  the  doors  and  the 
walls  of  the  Assyrian  palaces  were 
adorned  with  mystic  figures  uniting 
the  human  head  with  the  body  of  an 
ox  or  a  lion,  and  the  wings  of  an  eagle; 
thus  blending  in  one  figure  the  forms 
of  many,  obviously  to  describe  its  at- 
tributes, or  those  of  the  deity  whose 
sanctuary  they  guarded.  In  Ezek. 
xxviiL  13 — 16,  the  king  of  Tyre, 
guarding  his  treasures^  is  compared  to 
the  cherub  which  covered  with  his 
wings  and  protected  radiant  gems  in 
the  holy  mount  of  Eden. 

2.  Ghkbub  r=:  one  near  to,  or  a 
keeper,  guaird.  One  who  returned  from 
the  exile.  (Ezr.  ii.  59 ;  Neh.  vii.  61.) 

CHESALON  =  cot^dence,  hope.  A 
place  on  the  border  of  Judah ;  also 
called  *' Mount  Jearim^zz^Ofieste.  (Josh. 
XV.  10.) 

OHESED = eu<  tn,  or  gain.  A  son 
of  Nahor  the  brother  of  Abraham. 
(Gen.  xxii.  22.) 

GH£SIL  =  a  fool.  A  city  in  the 
soutiiem  part  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv. 
30.) 

CHESNUT-TREE.  The  Hebrew 
word  armon,  rendered  "  chesnut-tree," 
properlymeanstheP^toiMisorientolM^ 
orientsu  plane-tree,  which  abounds  in 
Syria  and  Palestine  and  often  attains 
a  stately  size.  (Gen.  xxx.  37  ;  Ezek. 
xxxi.  8.) 
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CHESULLOTH  i^  kopm.  A  city 
on  the  border  of  iMMshar  and  ZebnluD; 
probably  the  mme  with  "  Chialoth- 
T9hor"=lom»oTjUMk  of  Tabor,  (Josh, 
xiz.  12,  18.)  It  IB  now  a  Tillage  called 
Ideal,  and  oontaina  many  ezoayated 
sepnlchres. 

CHEZIB.~-See  AOBZIB. 

CHIDON  =  a  dart,  ja^dm,  A 
place  near  Jemaalem,  called  the 
*'thieehing^floor  of  Chidon,"  that  ia, 
tbreshingJoor  of  ^  dart ;  (1  Chron. 
ziii.  9 — 11 ;)  for  wluch  in  the  parallel 
pnamge^  (2  Sam.  ti.  6—8,)  we  have 
"Nachon^B  threshing-floor/*  that  is, 
thraahinff-floor  prq)ared.  Here  Uziah 
was  Buddenhr  stnick  dead  for  touohing 
the  ark.  and  Utmd  changed  its  name 
to  "  Perez-nazah**  =  breach  of  Uaah. 

CHILDREN.  Mothers,  in  the 
earliest  times,  sackled  thdr  ofGspring 
until  they  were  from  thirty  montns  to 
three  years  of  age.  The  day  on  which 
a  child  was  weaned  was  a  festival. 
(Gen.  zzL  8 ;  Ex.  ii.  7,  9 ;  1  Sam.  L 
22^24;  2  Chron.  xzzi.  16;  Matt, 
xd.  16.)  Nurses  sustained  a  respect- 
able station  in  a  fkmily.  (Gen.  xxxr. 
8  ;  2  Kings  xi.  2  ;  2  Chron.  xxii.  11.) 
The  sons  were  taught,  not  only  the 
arts  and  duties  of  life,  but  were  care- 
fully instructed  in  the  Mosaic  law. 
(Deut.  yi.  20—25:  xi.  19.)  The 
daughters  rarely  departed  from  the 
apartments  appropriated  to  the  fe- 
males, except  when  they  went  out  to 
dmw  water,  or  occasionally  joined  in 
the  labours  of  the  fieM.  (Gen.  xxiv.  16 ; 
xxix.  9 ;  Ex.  ii.  16 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  11 ; 
Ruth  ii.  2 ;  John  iv.  7.)  Children 
cursing  their  parents  were  punished  by 
the  Mosaic  law  with  death.  (Ex.  xxi. 
36,  17;  Matt.  xt.  4.)  Children  were 
looked  upon  as  the  property  of  their 
parents,  who  could  sell  them  as  hired 
servants  along  with  themseWes,  for  six 
years,  to  pay  their  debts.  Their  credi- 
tors had  also  the  power  of  compelling 
them  to  resort  to  this  measure.  (Lot. 
XXV.  41  ;  2  Kings  iv.  1.)  Persons  ar- 
rived almost  at  the  age  of  maturity  are 
aometimes  called  "childreb."  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  80;  xUv.  20;  1  Kings  in.  7.)  The 
remote  descendants  of  a  man  are  some- 
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times  denominated  his  sons  or  children ; 
as  "the  children  of  Edom,"  <*tbe 
children  of  Moab,"  the  "children  of 


Israel"     Such 
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children  of  light,  "the  children  of 
darkness,"  **  the  children  of  the  king- 
dom,"  signify  those  who  follow  truth, 
those  who  remain  in  error,  and  those 
who  belonged  to  the  church.  Belierers 
are  commonly  called  "children  of  Grod  " 
by  virtue  of  their  adoption.  (Rom.  viiL 
14  ;  Gal.  iiL  26.) 

CHILEAB  =  whom  the  foAer  per- 
fecU.  A  son  of  David  and  Abigail  (2 
Sam.  iii.  8.)  In  1  Chron.  iiL  1,  he  is 
oaUed  "  DanieL* 

CHILION  =  a  imMi^.  A  son  of 
Elimeleoh   (Ruth  L  2 ;  iv.  9.) 

CHILMAD.  A  dty  or  region 
mentioned  along  with  Assyria.  (Ez. 
xxvu.  28.) 

CHTMH  A  M  =  pmtfi^,  lotigmg.  A 
son  of  Banollai.  (2  Sam.  xix.  87—40 ; 
1  Kings  ii  7;  Jer.  xli.  17.)  He  is 
called  "  Chimhian"  in  the  maigin  of  2 
Sam.  xix.  40.  

CHINNERETH  =  Wpi,  Ifrm,  A 
city  in  Napthali,  situated  on  the  sea 
of  Galilee,  vriiidi  is  thence  called  "the 
sea  of  Chinnereth."  (Num.  xxxiv.  11 ; 
Deut.  iu.  17.)  It  is  also  caUed  "Chin- 
neroth,"  (Josh.  xi.  2,)  and  "dnne- 
roth."   (1  Kmgs  xv.  20.)— See  Gbh- 

NXSABIT. 

CHIOS.  An  island  in  the  Ionian 
Archipelago,  between  Lesbos  and  8a- 
mos.  It  is  i^ut  thirty  miles  long  and 
ten  broad,  inhabited  by  Greeks.  It  is 
now  called  Seio,  The  wholesale  mas- 
sacre of  its  inhabitants,  in  1822,  by  the 
Turks,  was  one  of  the  most  melancholy 
incidents  of  the  Greek  Revolation. 
(Acts  XX.  15.) 

CRlQhEU=langmd,  dugffuk.  The 
name  of  the  ninth  month  in  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  year.  It  began  with  the 
first  new  moon  in  December.  This  is 
the  first  winter  month.  On  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  this  month  the  feast  of  Dedica- 
tion was  held,  to  commemorate  the 
cleansing  of  the  temple  by  Jndas 
Maccabeus,  after  its  profimation  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  (Neh.Ll ;  Zeeh. 
vii  1 ;  John  x.  22 ;  Mace.  It.  52-^9.) 
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CElSlXyHf  =zetn^idenee,  hope.    The 
&tb«r  of  BUdad.  (Num.  mv.  21.) 
CmSLOTH .  TABOR.— See  Chi- 

BULLOTB 

CHrmM  =Oypriam,  OUSeiuei.  The 
dttoeudants  of  Kittim,  who  founded 
the  PheoicUa  or  ffittUe  <Aty  OUivm, 
nov  OkiUi,  in  the  Bouthem  part  of  the 
isImmI  of  CyproB.  (Gen.  x.  4 ;  laa.  udii. 
1, 12 ;  Bz.  zzm.  6.)  Chittim  is  also 
used  in  a  wider  aoceptaUon,  like  the 
wofd  Lerant,  and  comprehended  the 
iilaadi  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
sas^  especially  the  northern  parts ;  and 
then/Som  stands  for  the  iuand$  and 
coadt of  OreeK,  tmd  sntn  Italy;  (Nnm. 
xzir.  M ;  Jer.  u,  10 ;  Dan.  xi.  80 ; 
Ury,  zIt.  29 ;)  in  which  sense  also  Per- 
•eos  is  called  "king  of  Chittim.''  (1 
UaocL  Till.  6,)  and  Atexander  the  Ghreat 
is  aid  to  have  oome  "oat  of  the  bind 
ofChittiin.'' 

CmUK.— fiee  RsKPHAir. 

CHI/>B  =  7xz2e  grem,  A  female 
Christian  at  Corinth.  (1  Cor.  i.  II.) 

CHOR- ASa  AN = tmokingfvrmioe. 
—See  AnHAir. 

CHORAZIN  :=zfaretts,  or  regum  of 
Zbs.  a  plaoe  of  GkiUIee  mentioned  in 
connezioii  with  Bethtaida  and  Caper- 
nsom,  and  probaUy  near  to  them. 
(Matt  XL  21 ;  Lake  x.  18.)  Dr  Robin- 
•oosapposas  the  ruined  mte  et-Tabighah 
to  be  Bethsatda  of  Galilee;  and  the 
rains  called  Tel  Ham,  the  ancient  Cho- 
nudn,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake 


CBOZEBA.—See  Aobzib. 

CSRIST.  A  Greek  word,  sjnony- 
moos  with  the  Hebrew  Mbssiah  =  the 
A^oiidod,  nued  preeminently  as  an  offi- 
cial appeOation  of  Jesas,  "the  Christ/' 
not  merely  to  distinguish  him  from 
othen  who  were  calkd  Joshua  or 
Jeaos,  bat  in  allusion  to  the  regal,  sa- 
eeniolal,  and  prophetical  offices  held  by 
Him ;  since  kings,  priests,  and  prophets 
siaoag  the  Hebrews,  were  inaugumted 
to  thetr  respective  offices  by  anointmg. 
(JohnUl;iv.42;  vti.  28, 27, 31, 41. 42.) 
Though  originally  an  appellation,  de- 
•cri|>tive  of  office  and  dignity,  it  seems 
tbat  this  term,  eyen  daring  oar  Lord's 
tarthly  career,  had  passed  over  into  a 
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cognomen ;  after  which  it  became  a  pro- 
per name.  Hence,  to  render  the  term 
"The  Anointed,"  or  even  "The  Mes- 
sii^,"  in  many  cases  would  seem  harsh. 
(Matt,  xxvii.  17,  20 ;  Rom.  ▼.  6  ; 
1  Cor.  i  12,  28;  iii.  23;  2  Cor.  lit  3  ; 
Col.  iii.  24  ;  1  Pet.  1 11.)  It  is  not 
recorded  that  Jesus  ever  reoeiYed  any 
external  official  anointing.  The  unc- 
tion that  the  prophets  and  the  apostles 
speak  of  is  the  spiritual  and  internal 
unction  of  grace  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
of  which  &e  outward  unction,  with 
which  kings,  priests,  and  prophets  were 
anoiently  anointed,  was  but  the  symbol. 
(Ps.  xlv.  6,  7 ;  Isa.  xi.  2 ;  Ixi.  1 ;  Luke 
]▼.  18 ;  Acts  u.  86 ;  v.  81.)  Neverthe- 
less, when  the  Spirit  visibly  descended 
on  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  he  received  a 
peculiar,  solemn,  and  appropriate  inau- 
guration. (John  L  88  ;  iii.  84.) 

Our  Loitl  warned  his  diaciples  that 
fidse  Christs  should  arise.  (Matt  xxiv. 
28,  24  ;  Mark  xiu.  21—28  ;  Luke  xxi. 
8 ;  Acts  V.  86,  87.)  Not  less  than 
twenty-fiyur  different  persons  of  such 

Sreteusions  have  appeared ;  and  the 
efence  of  their  claims  to  the  Messiah- 
ship  has  cost  the  Jews  a  great  expense 
of  life  and  treasure.  One  of  them,  Bar- 
choohba  =  §on  of  a  star,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  as 
their  Messiah,  about  A.D.  182,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  Romans.  The  last  im- 
postor that  gained  any  oonsidenble 
number  of  converts  was  Mordecai,  a 
Jew  of  Germany,  who  Uved  in  1682. 
He  fled  for  his  iHe,  and  his  end  is  not 
known. 

CHRISTIANS.  The  disciples  of 
Christ  "  were  called  Christians  first  in 
Antioch,"  about  ▲.s.  42,  or  43.  (Acts 
xi.  26.)  The  followers  of  the  Saviour 
were  designated  at  first  among  them- 
selve8"brethren,"  "believers,"  "saints," 
"disciples,"  or  "the  feithful ;"  but  as 
the  new  religion  was  spreading  through- 
out the  provinces  of  the  empire,  none 
of  these  terms,  which  had  sufficed  while 
the  churches  covered  but  little  ground, 
seemed  sufficiently  definite  as  a  dis- 
tinctive appellation,  to  be  used  by  the 
people  at  iarge  when  speaking  of  this 
new  sect.    It  was,  indeed,  the  interest 
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of  the  diwiples  to  have  some  name 
which  might  not,  like  the  Jewish  ones 
— "  Kazarenea  "  or  "  GalileanB  "—im- 
ply reproach ;  and  what  bo  distinctive 
as  "  Christian/'  formed  from  *'  Christ" 
z=:l%e  Anointed,  the  name  of  their 
founder  ?  As  the  followers  of  Jesus  are 
called  "the  members  of  His  body ; 
(Eph.Y.80;)andpartakeraof  "His  life ; 
(Gal  ii.  20;  2  Cor.  iy.  10;)  they  receive 
the  unction  of  Hia  Spirit,  (2  Cor.  i.  21, 
22  ;  1  John  ii.  27,)  and  are  thus  con- 
stituted kings  and  prients  to  Crod  and 
to  Christ.  (Rev.  v.  10 ;  1  Pet  ii.  9.) 
The  appellation  "Cbriatians*^  was  every 
way  appropriate,  and  was  immediately 
adopted.  (1  Pet.  iv.  16.)  As  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Chris- 
tians first  gave  tbems^ves  this  appel- 
lation, some  eminent  scholars  are  of 
opinion  that  it  was  given  by  Divine 
appointment.  The  Greek  word  o&re- 
mcUimt,  tianskted  "called/'  generally 
in  Greek  writers  signifies  to  take  or  bear 
a  name,  to  be  named,  called.  (Diod. 
Sic.  i.  44 ;  Pint.  M.  Anton.  54  ;  Jos. 
Ant.  xiii.  11.  3  ;  Rom.  vii.  8.)  But,  it 
is  also  certain,  that  in  the  new  Testa- 
ment the  term  generally  implies  divine 
direction,  warned  6y  an  oracle.  (Matt. 
iL  12,  22 ;  Luke  ii  26 ;  Acts  x.  22  ; 
Bom.  xi.  4 ;  Heb.  viii.  5  ;  zL  7  ;  xii. 
25.)  And  when  it  is  considered,  that 
it  had  been  predicted  by  Isaiah,  Ixii.  2, 
that  the  ftiture  Church  should  "be 
called  by  a  new  name,  which  the  mouth 
of  the  liord  shall  name,"  they  consider 
that  they  are  justified  in  rendering  the 
passage  thus  : — "  And  the  disciples 
were,  by  Divine  direction,  called  Chris- 
tians, first  at  Antioch."  However, 
the  name  can  scarcely  have  been  given 
in  reproach  by  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  for  had  Agrippa  intended  deri- 
sion, he  might  have  employed  the 
Jewish  term  "Nazarene,"  which  has 
continued  current  in  the  East,  wherever 
the  Arabic  language  is  spoken,  to  the 
present  day.  (Acts  xxvi.  28.)  The 
Romans  were  unable  to  distinguish 
between  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  ; 
hence  no  line  of  separation  was  drawn 
by  their  laws  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  They  were  led  first  by 
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the  trial  of  Paul  to  uoderetand  that 
Christianity  was  a  separate  and  peculiar 
religion.  (Acts  xxviii.  22.) 

CHRONICLES.  The  two  histori- 
cal  books  of  the  old  Testament,  called 
Chronicles,  or  more  properly  Annals, 
are  in  the  Septuagint  called  "  Paralei- 
pomena  "  =  eupjMment^  or  tkinge  that 
remain  to  be  recorded.  The  Jews 
ascribe  their  authorship  to  Eara  and 
Nehemiah.  And  it  is  evident  that 
they  were  written  after  the  captivity  ; 
and  chiefly  compiled  from  ancient  me- 
moirs, genealogies,  national  annals  or 
state  papers,  and  other  materials  oon- 
temporaiy  with  the  events  recorded. 
Some  of  the  documents,  which  appear  to 
have  been  the  sources  of  our  two  books 
of  Chronicles,  were  the  chronicles  of  the 
Kings  of  Isreel  and  Judah ;  (1  Kings 
xiv.  19 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  32 ;)  the 
Chronicles  of  King  David  ;  (1  Chron. 
xxvii.  24  ;)  the  books  of  Nathan  and 
Gad  ;  (1  Chron.  xxix.  29 ;)  the  prophe- 
cy of  Ahijah,  and  visions  of  Iddo  ; 
(2  Chron.  ix.  29 ;)  the  book  of  She- 
maiah ;  (2  Chron.  xil  15  ;)  and  the 
book  of  Jehu ;  (2  Chron.  xx.  84.)  Oki 
records  are  quoted  as  "ancient  things.*' 
(1  Chron.  iv.  22.)  The  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  authors  of  the  two  books  of 
Chronides  seems  to  have  been,  to 
point  out,  from  the  public  records  and 
genealogies,  the  rank,  the  functions, 
and  the  order  of  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites;  that  after  the  captivity,  they 
might  more  easily  assume  their  proper 
ranks,  and  re-enter  on  their  ministry : 
also  to  show  the  state  of  the  different 
fiikmilies  before  the  captivity,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  lands  among  them  ; 
that  each  tribe  might,  as  &r  as  possible, 
obtain  the  anot«it  inheritance  of  their 
fathers  at  their  return.  So  that  this 
portion  of  the  old  Testament  may  be 
considered  as  an  epitome  of  the  sacavd 
history,  but  more  especially  tcofa  the 
origin  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  their  re- 
turn from  captivity.  The  first  book 
contains  a  recapitulation  of  sacred  his- 
tory, by  genealogies,  from  the  b^^- 
ning  of  the  world  to  the  death  of 
David.  The  second  book  contains  the 
history  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  without 
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\homi  of  Israel,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Solomon  only,  to  the  re- 
torn  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon. 
He  period  of  time  embraced  in  these 
book*  is  about  8468  years.  The  dis- 
crepancies between  the  Books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles,  thongh  very  numeroos, 
are  not  of  any  great  moment,  and 
generally  admit  of  an  easy  solution, 
being  partly  caosed  by  various  readings 
arinng  frt>m  repeated  transcription, 
sod  pfTofaably  the  use  of  the  Hebrew 
letters  an  nomerals,  and  partly  arising 
from  the  nature  of  the  books  ;  which 
being  sapplementaiy  to  those  of  Samuel 
and  Kings,  omit  what  is  there  related 
more  at  Isrge,  and  supply  what  is  there 
vaatixig.  As  the  Books  of  Samuel, 
Kings,  and  Chronicles  frequently  re- 
bte  portions  of  the  same  history,  they 
riKNdd  each  be  constantly  read  and  col- 
lated together ;  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  more  oomprehencdTe 
view  of  Jewish  history,  but  also  in 
order  to  illustrate  from  one  book  what 
is  obeeora  in  either  of  the  others. 

CHRYSOLITE =^oZ(2evi  sTone.  A 
predons  stone  of  the  quartz  kind, 
whose  prevailing  colour  is  yellowish 
green«  out  always  with  a  gold  lustre. 
It  is  the  modem  topaz,  (Bev.  xxi.  20.) 
The  Hebrew  word  tarMsh  is  rendered 
"  b«yl."  (Ex.  xxviiL  20 ;  xxxix.  18  ; 
Sol.  Song  ▼.  14 ;  Dan.  x.  6 ;  Ezek.  i. 
16 ;  X.  9 ;  xxviii.  13.)  But  the  margin 
of  the  last  passage  bias  properly  dirys- 
dUe.  The  Phenioians  probably  first 
brought  the  chrysolite  from  Tarshish. 

CHRTSOPRASUS  =  golden  green, 
A  precioas  stone  of  the  beryl  kind, 
uraodly  of  a  greenish-golden  colour, 
hke  a  leek.  (Rev.  xxi.  20.) 

CHQB.  A  country  coupled  with 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  Some  understand 
CsSem,  a  port  of  Ethiopia ;  others  think 
it  is  an  error  of  the  scribes  for  LuB  = 
Lyhia;  or  perhaps  Kdb  =  Nubia, 
(Esek.  xzz.  5.) 

CHUK.  A  Phenidan  city.  The 
parallel  paange,  2  Sam.  viii.  8,  reads 
"  Berothai.**  Perhaps  Cowna  on  Leba- 
non.    (1    Chron.  zviiL  8 ) — See    Be- 

lOTHAI. 

CHURCH.    This  word  is  probably 
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derived  from  the  Saxon  ctrc,  the  same 
as  the  Scotch  hirk;  and  may  be  a  con- 
tracted form  of  the  Greek  hwriakon  = 
**  the  Lord's  house."  But  the  Greek 
word  ekkleaia,  translated ' *  church,'^  pro- 
perly signifies  "on  oMcmbly  **  of  persons 
for  any  purpose,  either  common  or  reli- 
gious. (Acts  xix.  32,  39,  41.)  The 
term  "church  *  is  used  generally  of  the 
people  of  God  in  all  ages,  inasmuch  as 
the  religion  of  the  Bible  is,  and  ever 
has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  but  one  re- 
ligion, all  the  &ithful  worshippers  of 
God  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  (Oal.  iii. 
28  ;)  whether  in  heaven  or  earth  they 
form  but  one  family  in  Him.  (Eph.  iii. 
15.)  It  also  designates  the  universal 
church  of  Christ  on  earth,  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  fiuthfrd  of  every  nation, 
kindred,  tongue,  and  people.  (Matt, 
xvi.  18 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  28  ;  Gal.  i.  13 ;  Col. 
i.  24 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  5.  15  ;  Heb.  xu.  23.) 
The  term  is  also  applied  particularly  to 
any  assembly  or  congregation  of  Chris- 
tians, associating  in  one  place,  for  the 
solemn  worship  of  God  ;  as  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  Antiooh,  Corinth,  etc. 
(Acts  ii.  47  ;  viii.  1  ;  xiii.  1  ;  1  Cor.  i. 
2 ;  iv.  17  ;  xvi.  19.)  As  every  congre- 
gation was  a  church,  it  constituted  in 
itself  the  highest  organ  of  authority  ; 
the  pastor  and  the  elders  were,  not  its 
masters,  but  its  superintending  mem- 
bers, and  the  ultimate  decision,  in  all 
important  emergencies,  rested  with  tho 
whole  congregation  of  the  iaithfol. 
(Acts  XV.  4  ;  xu.  22,  30 ;  xx.  28.)  Of 
the  church  or  community  of  the  re- 
deemed, the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  "the 
Head ;"  and  the  church  is  called  "His 
body."  (Eph.  i.  22 ;  Col.  i.  18,  24.) 
The  various  figures  employed  by  the 
sacred  writers,  to  denote  the  nature  of 
His  relations  to  the  church,  and  its  re- 
lations to  Him,  are  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant character.  In  His  Grodhead,  Je- 
sus is  "the  rock  "=  foundation;  and  in 
His  humanity  He  is  the  *' foundation 
stone"  or  "chief  comer  stone,"  on 
whom  the  whole  structure  is  depend- 
ent. (Matt  xvL  18  ;  I  Cor.  iii.  11 ; 
Eph.  ii.  20  ;  1  Pet  ii.  6.)  The  church 
is  called  "God's  building,"  <*  His  tem- 
ple," and    "  the  kingdom    of   Gtjd,'* 
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whiob  ''shall  stand  forever."  (1  Cor. 
iii.  9 ;  Eph.  u.  21 ;  1  Pet.  il  5  ;  Dao. 
ii.  44.)  As  OTeiT  stone  is  composed  of 
a  countless  nnmber  of  small  particles, 
held  together  by  attraction ;  so  the 
church  of  Christ,  composed  of  all  true 
belieTers,  united  in  holy  foUowship,  is 
spoken  of  as  **  the  stone  cut  out  of  the 
mountain  without  hands,  "overpowering 
every  system  of  error,  and  eventually 
"filling  the  whole  earth."  (Ban.  u.  S4, 
35,44.45;  Heb.  viU.  11.) 

CHURN.— See  Bottkb. 

CHTJSHAN .-  RISHATHAIM  = 
mou  vidced  Bthiopiamf  A  king  of  Me- 
sopotamia, who  oppressed  the  Hebrews 
eight  years.  He  is  styled  by  Sutychius, 
king  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  (Judg.  til  8-1 0.) 

CHXJZA=Mr£Ay.  The  steward  of 
Herod  Antipaa.  (Luke  viii  8.) 

CILICI A  =  rough  or  stony  region, 
A  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded 
north  by  Oappadocia,  Lycaonia,  and 
Isauria;  south  by  Uie  Mediterranean  ; 
east  by  Syria ;  and  west  by  Famphylia. 
Tarsus,  one  of  its  chief  cities,  was  the 
birthplace  of  Paul ;  and  near  to  it  is  the 
tomb  of  Julian  ihe  Apostate.  The 
synagogue  of  "  them  of  Cilida,"  (Acts 
vi.  9,)  was  a  place  in  Jerusalem,  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  Jews  who 
might  be  at  Jerusalem  firom  the  pro- 
vince of  Cilida.  (Acts  vi.  10 ;  xv.  28, 
41 ;  xxi.  89 ;  xxiL  8  ;  xxiii.  84  ;  xxvii. 
5;0al.  i.  21.) 

CIMAH.--See  Pudadis. 

CINNAMON =caiie-2iAe.  The  He- 
brew term  kiiimamon,  denotes  the  in- 
ner bark  of  the  Oinmimomum  ZeylanU 
cum,  a  tree  which  grows  chiefly  in  Cey- 
lon :  and  beine  peeled  off,  and  cut  into 
stripes,  it  is  rolled  up  into  the  cane- like 
form  in  which  it  is  usually  seen.  The  tree 
is  said  to  be  about  twenty  feet  in  height, 
and  spreads  into  numerous  branches ; 
the  bark  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  of  a 
poignant  taste,  aromatic,  and  very 
agreeable.  Cinnamon  was  one  of  the 
ingredients  in  the  holy  anointing  oil 
with  which  the  tabernacle  and  itn  ves- 
sels  were  anointed.  (Ex.  zzx.  28;  Prov. 
viL  17;  SoL  Song  iv.  14 ;  Rev.  xviii  18.) 
The  Hebrews  received  this  Indian  pro- 
duction through  the  Arabians,  who,  at 
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an  early  period  had  commercial  inter- 
course with  Ceylon  and  continental 
India,  as  they  were  the  first  navigators 
ofthe  Indian  Ocean.  (Gen.  xzxvii.  25.) 

CINNEROTH.— See  CHurvBUDTH. 

CIRCUMCISION.  The  national 
ordinance  of  the  Hebrews,  in  which 
the  prepuce  or  foreskin  was  cut  away, 
as  a  symbol  of  parity  and  eonmertUion, 
The  rite  was  established  as  the  token 
of  Jehovah's  covenant  with  Abraham, 
who  immediately  subjected  himself  and 
all  the  males  of  his  fikinily  to  its  ob> 
servance.  (Gen.  xvii  9 — 14.)  The 
instrument  used  for  this  purpose,  waa 
a  knifo,  a  razor,  or  even  a  sharp  stone. 
(Ex.  iv.  25 ;  Josh.  v.  8.)  We  leam 
fi!t>m  Herodotus,  Diodorua  Siculos, 
Strabo,  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  (ix. 
25,  26,)  that  in  Egypt  the  priests,  and 
many  of  the  Uuty,  were  circumcised  ; 
and  this  fiict  is  confirmed  firom  some  of 
the  Egyptian  mummies  examined  by 
the  French  Commision.  They  probably 
borrowed  the  rite  fix>m  the  descendants 
of  Abraham.  The  Hebrews  esteemed 
circumcision  a  rite  of  such  a  hiffh  and 
indispensable  nature,  that  it  could  not 
be  withheld  horn,  a  sin^  individual 
without  discredit  and  disgrace.  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  15 ;  Josh.  v.  9 ;  Jer.  ix.  24,  25.) 
They  did  not  neglect  it  when  in  E^Q^pt, 
though  it  was  omitted  in  their  journey 
through  the  wilderness,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. (Ex.  xiL  44 ;  Lev.  xii.  3 ;  John 
vu.  22,  28.)  The  son  on  the  eighth  day 
after  his  birth  was  circumcised.  By 
the  fulfilment  of  this  rite  he  was  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  the  true  God, 
and  became  a  partaker  of  the  advan- 
tages ofthe  Hebrew nationali^.  (Gen. 
xviL  10 ;  Rom.  iv.  11 ;  John  viL  23.) 
This  distinguishing  ordinance  did  not 
constitute  individiMls  members  of  the 
church  of  God ;  but  like  baptism  un- 
der the  Christian  dispensation,  by 
which  the  ancient  rite  was  super- 
seded, it  placed  them  in  the  midst 
of  peculiar  privileges,  whence  they 
could  derive  instruction  in  the  holy 
oracles,  and  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord ; 
and  an  obligation  rested  upon  the  pa- 
rents to  point  their  children  to  that 
purification  of  heart  symbolised  by  the 
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extaroal  rite.  (Gtn.  xviii.  19 ;  Ex.  zti. 
2«,  87;ziii8,14;Rom.ii25;iii.l,2.) 
Hflooe  the  terms  "anoiroamdfled'* 
and  "oDoircamcinon''  me  »]m>  fre- 
quently need  to  denote  impwitj^  er 
wkkeiinnt  geaenXiy,  and  to  *'  circom- 
dae  Uie  heart"  was  to  become  dodle  and 
obedient  (Ex.  vL  12,  30 ;  Lev.  xxvi. 
41,  43;  Deut  x.  16;  xxx.  6  ;  Jer.  iT.4; 
▼i.  10  ;  ix.  26  ;  Eaek.  xliv.  7  ;  Acts 
▼iL  51  ;  Rom.  u.  25—29  ;  CoL  ii.  11.) 
CiicaniciBion  may  also  have  had  refer- 
ence to  certain  phyaoal  and  sanitary 
adfantagea.  The  pains,  rssoltingfirom 
eireamciflion,  aooonling  to  the  Maham- 
mfdans,  who  still  practise  the  rite,  are 
the  aererest  on  the  third  day.  The 
Jewv  who  renounced  Judaism  under 
the  Roman  gOTemment,  sometimes  en- 
deavoored  to  erase  the  mark  of  dream- 
dfion  ;  probably  the  term  "oondsion" 
»  an  alliuion  to  this  operation.  (1  Gor. 
riL  8 ;  Phil.  iii.  2,  8.)  This  andent 
rite  became  equally  indifferent  and  unne- 
oseaary  on  the  abrogation  of  the  Mosaic 
law  by  the  destruction  of  the  temple. 

CI&— SeeEjBH. 

dSTTERN.  As  streams  and  foun- 
tuns  are  few  in  P^estine,  as  compared 
with  Europe,  and  the  rain  falls  period- 
ically, at  spring  and  autumn  only,  the 
tnhabttaots  are  obliged  to  collect  water 
daring  the  rainy  season  in  tanks  and 
cistems.  There  are  many  andent  ^b- 
tems  of  very  large  dimensions,  at  this 
day,  in  di&rent  parts  of  Palestine. 
T^iey  are  found  in  dties  and  in  private 
hooees;  and  were  generally,  if  not 
uniwmlly,  private  property.  (Num. 
:La»  22. )  Some  were  formed  by  merely 
excavating  the  earth ;  others  were 
coveted  reservoirs,  into  which  the  water 
was  conducted,  and  others  still  were 
lined  with  wood,  or  cement,  or  hewn 
oat  of  the  rock,  with  great  labour,  and 
omBmeated  with  mudi  skilL  (2  Kings 
xviiL  31  ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  10 ;  Prov. 
V.  15 ;  Isa.  xxxvL  16.)  The  main  de- 
pendence of  Jerusalem  for  water  at  the 
proaent  dav  is  on  its  cistems  ;  and  this 
has  probably  always  been  the  case. 
Tliere  are  immense  andent  dstems  ex- 
isting onder  the  area  of  the  temple, 
•applied  partly  from  rain  water,  and 
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partly  by  the  aqueduct  When  the  ds- 
tems or  pits  were  empty,  there  was  a 
tenadous  mire  at  the  bottom,  and  they 
were  used  as  the  places  of  extreme 
punishments.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  24  ;  Ps.  xl. 
2  ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  6.)  Worldly  enjoy- 
ments are  called  "  broken  dstems  that 
can  hold  no  water."  (Jer.  ii.  18.) 

CITIES.  Many  of  the  dtiee  men- 
tioned in  the  Kble  are  of  extreme 
antiquity.  Hebron  and  Zoar  were 
andent  dtiee;  and  Damascus  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  oldest  dty  in  the  world. 
From  the  existing  remains  of  Thebes, 
Nineveh,  and  Babylon,  we  learn  that 
they  were  not  only  very  large  dties, 
but  were  adorned  with  splendid  palaces 
and  temples ;  and  some  of  them  had 
open  squares  and  large  gardens.  As 
early  as  the  time  of  Abraham  numerous 
towns  and  cities  existed  in  Palestine  ; 
and  when  the  Hebrews  took  possosmon 
of  the  country,  some  of  them  were  for- 
tified and  populous.  (Josh.  viii.  16 — ^26; 
X.  2.)  The  streets  of  andent  dties  were 
generally  narrow,  so  that,  in  some  of 
tiiem,  loaded  camels  could  not  pass  each 
other;  and  sometimes  mats  were 
stretched  over  them  from  house  to 
house  for  shade,  as  in  Cairo  and  Alex- 
andria in  the  present  day.  Cities  were 
sometimes  "  walled"  or  "  fenced,"  and 
fortified  with  watch-towers ;  (Num.  xiiL 
28  ;  Deut.  iii.  5  ;)  and  the  gates  were 
covered  with  plates  of  iron  or  copper. 
(Ps.  evil.  16 ;  Isa.  xlv.  2  ;  Acts  xii  10.) 
Around  the  gates  of  dties  was  the 
prindpal  concourse  of  people.  (Neh. 
viii.  1 ;  Job.  xxix.  7.)  The  "dties  with 
suburbs*  were  the  forty-eight  cities 
given  to  the  Lerites.  (Num.  xxxv.  1 — 
8  ;  Josh.  xxi.  41,  42.)  Jerusalem  is 
oaUed  "  the  dty  of  God ;"  (Ps.  xlri.  4  ; 
Deut  xii.  5 ;)  *'  the  holy  dty ;"  (Dan. 
ix.  24  ;  Neh.  xi.  1 ;)  aud  "the  dty  of 
David."  (1  Chron.  xi.  5.)  Bethlehem 
is  also  allied  *'the  dty  of  David." 
(Luke  ii.  11.)  A  dty  and  its  inhabi- 
tants are  froquently  described  under 
the  nmilitude  of  a  mother  and  her 
children:  hence  "the  children  of  Zion." 
(Joel  ii.  28.)  Cities  are  also  character- 
ized as  "virgins,"  '^widows,"  and 
"  harlots,'*  according  to  their  different 
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conditions.  Thus  Jemsalem  is  called 
"  a  virgin  ";  (Isa.  xzxvii.  22  ;)  and  "  a 
widow;**  (Lam.  i.  1 ;)  and  *'an  bariot." 
(I«a.  i.  21.)  The  tenn  '^harlot"  is  used 
of  Tyre,  (Isa.  xxiii.  16,)  of  Nineveh, 
(Nab.  Hi.  4.)  and  of  Samaria.  (Ezek. 
xxiii.  5.)  For  "  the  cities  of  reftige," 
see  AvBNOER  of  Blood,  and  Rbfuoe. 

CLAUDA  =.  broken,  A  small  island 
off  the  8.  W.  coast  of  Crete.  It  is  now 
called  Qozzo.  (Acts  xxvii.  16.) 

CLAUDIA  =  laiMf  haUing,  or  va- 
vering.  A  Roman  lady  converted  to  the 
Christian  fiuth  by  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  21.) 

CLAUDIUS=ZaifW,  haUing,  or  war 
wring.  The  fifth  Boman  emperor,  and 
snooessor  of  Caligula,  more  mlly  called 
Tiberius  Clauduu  Nero  Oennaniotu.  He 
reigned  from  aj).  41 — 64.  (Acts  xi.  28; 
xviii.  2.)  In  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign,  occurred  the  fiEunine  foretold  by 
Agabus.  (Acts  xi.  28.)  In  his  ninth 
year  he  banished  all  the  Jews  from 
Home  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
Christians  were,  at  that  time,  con- 
founded with  the  Jews,  and  were  ban- 
ished likewise. 

CLAUDIUS  LYSIAS.  A  Roman 
tribune,  commanding  in  Jerusalem. 
His  conduct  on  two  occasions,  in  refer- 
ence to  Paul,  is  creditable  to  his  effi- 
ciency and  humanity.  (Acts  xxi.  31—40; 
xxii.  1 — 30  ;  xxiii.  1 — 36.) 

CLA  Y.— -See  Briokb,  and  Potter. 

CLEAN  AND  UNCLEAN.  The  di- 
vision of  animals,  into  "clean"  and 
'*  unclean,*  existed  before  the  Flood, 
and  was  probably  founded  upon  the 
practice  of  animal  sacrifice.  ((Sen.  vii. 
2.)  Those  animals  only,  which  divide 
the  hoof  and  chew  the  cud,  were  re- 
garded as  clean.  (Lev.  xi.  3,  4  ;  Ex. 
xxii.  81 ;  xxxiv.  16,  26;  Deut  xiv.  21.) 
Judging  from  those  enumerated,  it  will 
be  found  tliat  birds  of  prey,  generally, 
are  accounted  unclean ;  while  thoee 
which  eat  vegetables  are  admitted  as 
clean  ;  so  that  the  same  principle  is  ob- 
served in  a  certain  degree,  as  in  dis- 
tinguishing quadrupeds.  What  was 
the  design  of  these  distinctions,  and 
how  they  were  abolished,  may  be  learn- 
ed with  sufficient  accuracy  from  a  com- 
parison of  various  passages  of  Scripture. 
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(Lev.  XX.  24>— 26  ;  Acts  x.  9—16  ;  xi 
1—28 ;  Heb.  ix.  9—14.)  How  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  personal  undeanneas 
were  contracted,  what  time  it  continued, 
and  what  was  the  process  of  purifica- 
tion  in  order  to  engage  acceptably  in 
Divine  worship,  we  hswe  particularly 
described  in  Lev.  xi. — ^xv.  ;  Num. 
xix.   1—22. 

CLEM£NT=<aM2er  skooi,  tprout, 
or  genUe,  tranquU.  The  name  of  a 
Christian  at  Philippi.  (PhiL  iv.  3.) 

CLEOPAS  =:  renoumed  of  aU,  One 
of  Christ's  disciples.  (Luke  xxiv.  18.) 

CLEOPHAS.— See  Alfhaub. 

CLERK.  The  Greek  word  ^raMMo- 
teitf,  rendered  *'  town-deric,*'  properly 
signifies  a  writer  or  secretary  ;  and  waa 
used  of  the  keeper  of  the  archivee  or 
records  of  Ephesus.  (Acts  xix.  86.) 

CLOAK. — See  Gabmbnts. 

CLOP  AS.— See  Alfhjeus. 

CLOTHES.— See  Garmkntb. 

CLOUD.  A  collection  of  vapours 
suspended  in  the  atmosphere.  When 
the  Hebrews  left  Egypt  in  their  march 
through  the  wilderness,  a  doud — ^the 
symbol  of  Jehovah's  presence — ^resem- 
Uing  a  pillar,  passed  before  the  camp. 
In  the  day  time,  it  was  thick,  daric, 
heavy ;  and  in  the  night  bright  and 
shining,  like  fire.  It  also  served  as  a 
signal  fbr  rest  or  motion.  (Ex.  xiii.  21 ; 
xiv.  19  ;  xvL  10  ;  Num.  xi  26  ;  xvi.  6.i 
There  are  frequent  allusions  to  this 
symbol  of  the  Divine  presence.  (Ex. 
xix.  9  ;  xxxiv.  6  ;  xl.  34,  86 ;  2  Chron. 
V.  13  ;  1  Kings  viii.  10  ;  Isa.  iv.  6.)  A 
"cloud"  is  also  the  symbol  of  multitudes 
and  armies.  (Isa.  Ix.  8 ;  Jer.  iv.  13  ; 
Heb.  xii.  1.) 

CNIDUS.  A  town  in  Caria,  jutting 
out  from  the  S.  W.  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
about  160  miles  from  Myra.  (Acta 
xxvii.  7.)    It  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins. 

COAL.  From  the  ligneous  texture 
of  coal,  and  the  elabonte  foliage  so 
frequentiy  apparent,  as  well  as  firom  its 
chemical  constituents,  we  know  that  it 
consists  of  fossil  vegetables,  prindfudly 
of  trees  of  the  coniferous  fsinuly — opines 
and  firs,  together  with  numerous  spe- 
cies of  gigantic  ferns,  and  other  plants, 
which  flourished  in  the  luxuriant  forests 
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ud  swamps  of  the  primeval  world. 
Tnea  and  gigantic  plants  are  now  no- 
wliere  so  abundant  on  the  earth,  as  are 
still  the  remains  of  those  which  form 
the  great  oarboniJerous  herbaria  en- 
tombed within  it,  and  treasured  np  bj 
Infinite  Goodness  for  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  man.  These  extensive  forests 
»od  swamps  were  submei^ed  in  their 
native  seats,  or  occasionally  deposited 
in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  where  they 
were  compressed  into  strata  and  over- 
bid by  rocks,  and  in  the  courae  of  un- 
known ages  were  converted  into  coal. 
Chemical  researches  have  shown,  that 
where  wood  and  vegetable  matter  are 
defMsited  in  the  earth,  exposed  to 
moistoxv,  and  excluded  from  the  air, 
they  decompose  slowly,  and  evolve  cur- 
bonie  add  gas,  thus  parting  with  a 
portion  of  their  original  oxygen.  By 
this  means  they  become  gradually  con- 
v^srtcd  into  lignite  or  wood-coal,  which 
contains  a  bu^r  proportion  of  hydro- 
gen than  wood  does.  A  continuance  of 
decomposition  changes  this  lignite  into 
common  or  bituminous  coal,  chiefly  by 
the  discharge  of  carburetted  hydrogen, 
or  ocdinary  illuminating  gas.  The  in- 
flammable gases  which  are  always 
escaping  from  mineral  coal,  and  are  so 
often  the  cause  of  fatal  accidents  in 
mines^  contain  carbonic  acid,  carbur- 
etted hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  olifiant 
gasu  The  disengagement  of  all  these 
gmdnally  transforms  orduiaTy  or  bitu- 
minous coal  into  anthracite,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  culm  or  splint  coaL 
These  carboniferous  deposits  are  widely 
distributed  over  the  earth ;  and  chiefly 
belong  to  the  middle  palsezoic  period. 
In  some  cases  the  upheaving  of  the 
earth's  crust,  dislocating  the  strata, 
have  rendered  the  coal  measures  more 
accessible  to  man.  Indications  of  coal 
are  exhibited  in  various  parts  of  the 
Lebanon  mountains.  At  Cornale,  eight 
boon  east  from  Beirut,  at  2,500  feet 
aboTtt  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  the 
coal-seams  are  three  feet  in  thickness, 
Mr.  Brettel,  an  English  engineer,  was 
empkyyed  by  the  late  Muhammed  Aly, 
m  excavating  the  coal,  which  proved  to 
be  bitnminouA,  of  a  good  quality,  and  i 
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mixed  with  iron  pyrites  in  large  num- 
bers. The  coal,  it  is  said,  looks. well, 
and  bums  readily,  with  a  dear  yellow 
flame,  The  galleries  enter  the  moun- 
tain horizontally.  The  number  of 
workmen  was  114,  who  were  paid  three 
piastres  each,  equal  to  sevenpenoe  half- 
penny  per  day.  In  1837»  the  quantity 
of  coal  extracted  was  about  4000  tons. 
The  Syrian  coal  was  tried  at  the  Pasha's 
cotton  factories  and  furnaces  in  Egypt. 
Though  fossil  coal  appears  to  have  b^n 
known  to  the  ancients,  yet  we  have  no 
evidence  that  the  Hebrews,  or  other 
orientals,  ever  used  it  for  fuel.  Indeed, 
the  Hebrew  word  gahheUtk  signifies  "a 
coal,"  ''a  burning  coal,"  of  raw  wood, 
or  other  fuel.  (Ezek.  i  18 ;  Prov.  vL 
28 ;  XXV.  22  ;  Isa.  xUv.  19  ;  Lev.  xvi. 
12;  2  Sam.  xiv.  7;  Ps.  cxL  10.)  Though 
some  are  of  opinion  that  fossil  coal  is 
alluded  to  in  Job.  xli.  21 ;  2  Sam.  xxii. 
9,  18  ;  Ps.  xviii.  8.  The  Hebrew  word 
pehham,  also  signifies  "coal," ''char- 
coal ;"  (Prov.  xxvi.  21  ;)  also  a  "  burn- 
ing coal."  (Isa.  xliv.  12 ;  liv.  16.)  So 
the  Greek  word  cmikrakianf  properly 
signifies  oftorcDo/.  (John  xviii.  11.)  The 
roots  of  the  roihen^  a  species  of  broom 
plant,  translated  "juniper,"  which 
abounds  in  the  desert,  are  regarded  by 
the  Arabs  as  yielding  the  best  charcoal. 
(Job.  XXX.  4  ;  Ps.  cxx.  5.)  As  chim- 
neys are  but  little  known  in  the  East, 
apartments  are  warmed  by  means  of 
pans,  chafing  dishes  or  brazien  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  which  are  set  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  (Jer.  xxxvL  22.)  Even 
where  chimneys  are  found,  the  fuel  is 
burnt  on  the  hearth,  or  against  the  back 
of  the  chimney.  It  is  not  uncommoa 
to  have  a  fire  in  a  pit  sunk  in  the  floor, 
and  covered  with  a  mat  or  carpet.  In 
all  cases  where  wood  is  scarce,  the  ori- 
entals use  for  fuel  the  withered  stalks 
of  herbs  and  flowers ;  (Matt.  vi.  28, 80;) 
thorns;  (Ps.  Iviii.  9  ;  EccL  viL  6  ;)  and 
animal  excrements ;  cow  dung  is  con- 
sidered preferable  to  any  other.  (Ezek« 
iv.  12 — 15  ;  XV.  4,  6  ;  xxi.  32  ;  Isa.  ix. 
5,  19.)  '*  Coals  upon  the  head,"  is  a 
proverbial  expression  for  kindness  to  an 
enemy,  thus  overwhelming  him  with 
shame  and  remorse  for  his   enmity. 


(ProT.  UT.  21,  22  ;  Rom.  rit  20,  2!.) 
COAT.— See  Clothu. 
COAT  OF  MAIL,  A  piece  of  de- 
fenrire  ftrmoor.  which  ooreni  the 
whole  trunk  belbre  and  behitid.  Tbe 
Hetner  wonl  tahhra,  rendered  "haber- 
geon," dengnntei  »  miliUiy  thorn  or 
tippet  of  nrong  linen.  fomiBhed  wilh 
tinge,  or  pUtes  of  metBl.  Around  the 
neck  and braMt.  (Ei.nviii.  32iiixziT. 
23.)  He  Hebrew  word  lieyrejKm,  t»- 
rionilr  tmubted   "oi«t  of  mul;'  (I 

8ui.iTiLS,S8;)"brig- 
I  mdine  ;"  (Jer.  xlrt.  4  ; 
I    li.    3  ;}     "  habergeon  ;" 

(3    Cbron.    un.     11 ; 

NaLir.  Ifl;)   "brewt- 

pUtef  (Ib.  111.  17; 
L  Job.  xli.  26;)  and  "har- 

nen,"  (1  Kinga  iiii. 
31.)  waa  a  kind  of  ooiraai  or  cnnlet, 
made  of  linen  aevanl  timea  folded  and 
quilted ;  and  eametimee  embroidered  in 
ooloure ;  but  genenjlj  covered  with  a 
tiling  of  leattiOT,  or  with  pints*  of  branie 
or  cxipper.  Sometjmsa  the  coral  et 
•ecme  to  have  been  made  of  leather, 
with  bowwe  or  platea  of  metal  fiutened 
npon  it.  Thii  )neoe  of  bodj  annonr 
WM  worn  by  the  Egyptdani,  the  He. 
brewa,  the  Assjriana,  and  with  little 
variation  by  the  Greek*  and  the  Ho- 
mana.  Bronte  platee  of  BCKle-armoar, 
two  of  them  bearing  the  name  of 
Shiidiak,  have  been  fbond.  aewed  apon 
a  leathern  doublet,  in  Egypt.  And 
Mr.  lAjard  djioovared  at  Nimnid,  a 
quantity  of  platee  or  aMlea  of  armour, 
eome  of  iron,  and  othen  of  copper. 
Each  mJe  wae  from  two  to  three 
inchei  tons,  ronod  at  one  end  and 
■qoare  at  the  other.    Aimoor  made  of 

I,  batened  together  in 

e  eoalee  of  a  fish  is  a 
later  inrentioo.  Tbii  piece  of  ancient 
annour  ia  often  used  aa  the  symbol  of 
defenoe  or  protection.  (I^  lii.  17 : 
Eph.vi.  11;  ITbeaa.T.8;  Rev.  U.  17) 
COCK.  Thii  word  ocean  in  the  new 
Teitament  in  referenoe  to  a  divinion  of 
time  termed  "  oodi-arowing,"  which 
desgnatadthe  third  watch  in  the  night, 
about  eqnidiBtant  from  midnight  and 
dawn.  (Matt  xivi.  81 ;  Mark  liii.  SS.) 
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Tbk  watdi  WB*  called  by  the  Homana 
gailitimiKm,  They  diridsd  the  ni^t 
into  four  watohe*  of  three  hoBTi  each, 
that  ia,  from  iti  in  the  evening  tonine; 
from  nine  to  twdve ;  bma  twelve  to 
thns  ;  and  from  three  to  rii.  Tbe 
Romane  deolared  the  four  walchaa  by 
the  aound  of  a  trumpet ;  and  Dr«keQ- 
boTch  uys,  the  trumpet,  which  Uew  at 
three  in  the  moming.  waa  eooiided 
three  timea  to  imitate  the  crowing  of  a 
cock.  The  two  laitwatoheewere  both 
of  them  called  "cook-orowinga,"  beouiee 
cocks  usually  crowed  in  that  apace  of 
time ;  hence  the  opinion  that  CbiiM  did 
not  refer  to  the  crowing  of  »  cock,  bat 
to  the  sounding  of  the  tmmpet  by  the 
Roman  guard.  We  have  no  evideiica 
in  support  of  the  Rabbintal  opinion 
that  oodu  were  not  permitted  to  be 
kept  in  Jemaleai  ou  acconnt  at  the 
holineas  of  the  place,  for  the;  were  ac- 
tually kept  there  as  in  other  plaoes. 
(Lukeiiii  31.) 

COCEATRICE.~See  SnrEsr. 

COCKLE.  The  Hebrew  word  ia- 
ihaA,  rendered  "oockle,"  sigoifisi  wesf, 
or  "  noioome  weeds."  (Job.  »'"  10.) 
The  nme  word,  in  its  phind  foim,  de- 
signatae  iad  grapa,  unripe  and  aonr, 
or  "  wild  grapes."  (Im.  v.  2,  1.) 

COfFlH.— See  BimiiL. 

COLD.— See  Wurm. 

COLUOZEU=ee0y  MO-.  A  des- 
cendant of  Judah.  (Neh.  li.  S.) 

COLLEGE.  The  Hebrew  woni 
miAitch,  rendered  "coilege,'  limply 
meaoB  "tA^SKoad  part  of  ^a  dty.'  It 
haa  no  reference  to  an;  kind  of  colle- 
giate institution.  (2  Kings  iiii.  11 ;  2 
Cbron.  xxxiv.  22  ;  oompare  Neh.  li.  9; 
Zepb.  L  10.)— See  Scroolb. 

COLONY.— See  Philctpl 

COLOSSE  =mtaauitm,  prwMUff.  A 
city  of  Phrygia  Major,  utoatad  on  the 
Lycni^  botwean  I^odioeaand  Celaenae, 
in  tha  vicinity  of  the  modem  village  <^ 
Cliatu)!.  Kerodotiu  calls  "Colons  a 
considerable  dty  of  Phrygia,  in  wbicli 
the  rivar  Lycus,  &lling  into  a  chann  of 
the  earth,  diiappean ;  then  reappearing 
after  a  distance  of  about  five  stadia,  it 
also  diechaiyea  itaelf  into  the  Meaader." 
(rii.  so.)    About  A.  D    41,  thia  dty 
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deatroyed  by  an  euibqaake.  The 
city  yna  mott  pictarraqaely  sitnated 
under  the  ImmeBse  nuige  of  Mount 
Cadmnw.  Sereral  yestiges  of  the  an- 
cient city  stiU  remain,  oonaiating  of 
arefaee,  vmnlts,  aquAied  blocka  of  atone, 
and  the  mina  of  the  theatre,  with  anr- 
eophagi  ctttin  the  rocky  sTound.  Chria- 
tiaiii^  was  early  planted  in  this  city. 
<CoL  i.  3 ;  ▼.  7—0  ;  iv.  12, 18  ;  Acts 
ztL  6  ;  xyhii,  23.) 

COLOSSIAXS,  EFim.1  to  tbi. 
"Hie  Fanline  origin  of  thia  Epistle  is 
attoeted  by  quotations  in  Irenseus,  Cle- 
ment  of  Alexandria,  TertuUian,  and 
othenu  It  was  written  while  the  apos- 
tie  was  a  prisoner  at  Bome,  near  the 
doae  of  A.  s.  62,  or  early  in  6S.  The 
principal  occasion  of  this  Epistle  seems 
to  have  been  the  rise  of  certain  hereti- 
cal teachers  at  Colosse,  who  maintained 
doctrines  compounded  of  the  oriental 
emanation  philosophy  and  some  of  the 
necnlati ve  part  of  Platonism — a  kind  of 
tneoaophiao-NSoetic  philosophy.  The 
emanation-philosophy  taught  the  deri- 
vation of  many  oraers  of  lyings  of  dif- 
fereoft  ranks,  fint  finom  the  great  Su- 
preme, and  then  in  snooession  from 
each  other.  To  become  capable  of 
anion  with  these^  aaoetio  practices  and 
abstraction  to  all  possible  extent  from 
every  thing  material  and  sensual,  was 
deemed  necessary.  It  would  seem  also 
from  the  Epistles  to  Titus  and  Timothy, 
that  some  of  the  professed  oonverts  to 
Christianity  still  retained  much  of  this 
philosophr ;  hence,  in  this  Epistle,  the 
dignity  of  Christ,  and  his  high  exalta- 
tion over  all  these  ileoM  are  so  strenu- 
ously inculcated.  General  precepts  of 
a  practicad  kind,  oharaoteriatic  of  the 
ektfating  power  of  Christianity,  are 
also  nvian. 

COMFOKTEB.  The  Greek  word 
Paradete,  translated  "Comforter,"  is 
a  title  applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  (John 
xiv.  16,  26  ;  xv.  26 ;  xvL  7.)  The  same 
title  is  applied  to  Christ*  and  is  render- 
ed "Advocate."  (1  John  ii.  1.)  So 
also,  when  Christ  says,  ''I  will  send 
you  amotk^r  Comforter,"  He  applies  the 
title  to  Himself  (John  xiv.  16.)  Para- 
dtU  is  a  term  of  genend  and  coropre- 
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hensive  import,  descriptive  of  all  that 
is  common  to  the  work  of  Christ,  and 
the  work  of  the  Spirit.  As  Christ  is  our 
Patron,  Advocate,  Mediator,  Interces- 
sor, Spokesman,  or  Helper  before  the 
throne,  thereby  securing /or  us  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit,  and  the  highest  comfort 
of  access  to  the  Father ;  (Heb.  vii.  25  ; 
ix.  24 ;)  so  also,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not 
only  our  Advocate  before  the  throne, 
but  the  "Helper  of  our  infirmities," 
and  the  '^  Witness"  of  our  adoption, 
thereby  securing  in  us  the  highest 
comfort  in  the  assurance  of  our  accept- 
ance with  God.  (Bom.  viiL  16,  26,  27; 

1  Cor.  ii.  11—14.) 
COMMANDMENTS.--See  Law. 
COMMUNION.  The  feithftd  in  the 

church  of  Christ,  even  while  they  strug- 
gle with  the  miseries  of  this  world,  have 
communion  or  "  fellowship  "  distinctly 
with  God  the  Father,  (John  xiv.  23  ; 

2  Pet.  i.  4 ;  1  John  L  3,)  with  God  the 
Son,  (1  Cor.  i.  9  ;  1  John  i  3 ;  Rev.  iii. 
20,)  with  God  the  Holy  Ghost ;  (2  Cor. 
xiii.  14  ;  PhiL  ii.  1  ;)  and  with  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  conjointly, 
as  dwelling  with  them,  and  making 
them  '^an  habitation  of  Grod  through 
the  Spirit"  (John  xiv.  23;  xvii.  20— 
23  ;  1  John  I  3  ;  1  Cor.  xu.  4,  6,  11, 
12 ;  Eph.  iL  18—22 ;  1  John  v.  7.)  The 
saints  also  partake  of  the  care  and  kind- 
ness of  the  holy  angelsi  who  are  called 
'*miniattiring  spirits,  sent  forth  to  min- 
ister for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of 
salvation."  (Matt,  xviii.  10;  Luke  xv. 
10 ;  Heb.  i.  14.)  The  holy  angels  formed 
originally  with  man  in  his  state  of  iiiiio- 
oenoe,  one  unity.  The  &L1  which  severed 
the  link  between  man  and  God,  broke 
also  that  between  man  and  the  holy 
world  of  spirits.  By  being  reconciled 
to  God  through  Christ,  we  are  once 
more  brought  under  one  Head  with  the 
heavenly  spirits,  (Eph.  i.  10,)  and  in 
the  state  of  perfection  enter  into  their 
society.  (Heb.  xii.  22,  23.)  The  com- 
munion of  saints  coosi&ts,  not  only  in 
the  external  fellowship  which  they  have 
in  the  word  and  ordinances  of  religion, 
(1  Cor.  X.  16,)  with  all  the  members  of 
the  church,  but  they  have  abo,  indi- 
vidually,   by    the    communication    of 
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the  same  Holy  Soirit,  an  intimate 
spiritual  union  ana  conjunction  with 
all  the  sainto  on  earth  as  the  living 
members  of  Christ.  (Col.  ii.  19 ;  John  L 
7.)  Nor  is  this  union  separated  by  the 
death  of  any ;  but  as  Christ,  in  whom 
they  live,  is  the  Lamb  sliun  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  so  have  the^ 
fellowship  with  all  the  saints,  (Col.  i. 
12,)  who  6rom  the  death  of  Abel,  have 
departed  in  the  true  fiuth  and  fear  of 
Grod,  and  now  enjoy  the  presence  of 
the  Father,  and  follow  the  Lamb 
whithersoever  he  goeth:  "So  then 
they  which  be  of  fiiith  an  blessed  with 
faithful  Abraham."  (GaL  iii.  9.) 

Angels,  and  livinf  sainto,  and  dead. 
But  ODS  communion  make ; 

All  join  in  Christ,  their  vital  Head, 
And  of  His  love  partake. 
COMPANY.  A  large  "traveUing 
company  "  is  now  called  "a  caravan ;" 
and  this  mode  of  ioumeying  has  always 
been  common  throughout  the  East. 
(Gen.  xxxii.  7,  8.)  When  persons  thus 
travelled,  they  prodded  themselves  with 
every  neoessary,  as  there  were  no  inns 
for  the  reception  of  travelkrs.  The 
wealthy,  and  the  females,  generally 
travelled  on  camels  or  asses,  which 
carried  not  only  their  merchandise,  but 
also  the  provisions  and  a  supply  of 
water,  and  the  requisite  cooking  uten* 
sils.  Every  caravan  had  a  leader,  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  route  through 
the  desert,  and  with  the  situation  of 
the  cisterns  and  fountains.  The  com- 
pany composing  a  caravan  sometimes 
consists  of  several  huAlred  persons,  and 
as  many  thousand  camels.  They  gen- 
erally start  early,  sometimes  before  day; 
and  contrive  to  arrive  at  the  resting 
place  before  the  close  of  the  day.  Most 
of  the  internal  trade  of  the  East  is  still 
conducted  by  means  of  caravans.  (Gen. 
xx.\vii.  25;  Job  vi.  19;  Isa.  xxi.  13.) 
The  Hebrews  travelled  in  caravans,  or 
companies,  when  they  went  up  to  Jeru- 
salem at  the  three  great  annual  festivals. 
(Ps.  cxxii.1  —4;  Lukeil42— 44.)—8ee 

IKN. 

CONCISION.— See  CiBOUMcisiOK. 
CONCUBINE.     A    woman    who, 
without  being  roArried  to  a  man,  lives 
ith  him  as  his  wife.     But  in  the  old 
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Testament  the  term  designates  a  lawful 
wife,  but  one  of  the  second  rank,  infe- 
rior to  the  mistress  of  the  house.  She 
differed  firom  a  proper  wife  in  that  she 
was  not  marriea  by  solemn  stxpulatiou. 
Her  Issue  was  reputed  legitimate, 
though  the  (diildren  of  the  first  wife 
were  preferred,  in  the  distribution  of 
the  inheritance.  Christianity  restores 
the  sacred  institution  of  marriage  to  its 
original  character,  and  concubinage  is 
raxuced  with  fornication  and  adultery. 
(Gen.  XXV.  5,  6;  Dent.  xx.  10,  14  ;  2 
Sam.xvL22;  Matt.xiz.fi;  iCov.viL 2.) 

CONDEMNATION.  The  state  of 
all  mankind,  as  offenders  against  God^s 
law,  who  are  not  only  adjudged  to  be 
guilty,  but  have  passed  upon  them  the 
sentence  of  oonaemnatkMi.  The  day 
in  which  the  first  human  pair  violated 
the  Divine  laW|  spiritual  life  was  forfeit- 
ed, they  were  **  condemned  already*' — 
deadm  the  eyeof  that  lawwhibh**isboly, 
just,  and  good."  (Gen.  ii.  17;  iii.8»32  ; 
£zek.xviiL20;  JohniiLlS,  19;Bom.vi]. 
12;  1  John  iii.  20,21.)  The  same  condem- 
nation is  passed  upon  all  men,  inasmuch 
as  all  by  nature  are  destitute  of  spiritual 
life--and  all  have  mnned.  (Rom.  ▼.  12 — 
19;  vi.  28 ;  Eph.  v.  14.)  If  this  condem- 
nation can  be  cancelled,  it  must  be  by  a 
process  whichnofinitenoind  could  antici- 
{late  or  conceive.  Thisprooess  the  gospel 
makes  known,  by  showingus,  that  the  ef- 
fect of  feith  in  Christ  on  thebeliever  him- 
self, is  to  remove  his  condemnation,  and 
place  him  in  a  state  of  justification  be- 
fore God.  The  term  translated  "dam- 
ned'* perhaps  signifies  condemned. 
(Mark  xvi.  16.;  John  v.  24;  Rom.  v.  1 ; 
viii.  1,  33, 84.>— See  JuBTinoAiXoir. 

CONDUIT.— See  POOL. 

CONEY.  An  old  name  for  the  rab- 
bit. But  the  Hebrew  word  dUtphcmy 
rendered  "coney,"  is  defioriptive  of  an 
animal  chewing  the  eud ;  (Lev.  xi.  6  ; 
Dent  xiv.  7 ;)  inhabiting  mountains  and 
rocks;  (Ps.  civ.  18 ;)  and  gregarious  and 
sagacious.  (Prov.  xxx.  26.)  This  de- 
scription seems  to  point  to  the  Hyrax 
Syriacu»,  called  by  the  Arabs  vmbar. 
This  animal,  which  is  common  in  Pales- 
tine, is  of  a  duskier  colour,  and  of  a 
stronger  build,  than  a  rabbit ;  having 
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iirislXet  at  ito  moatb,  over  its  head,  and 
down  ha  back ;  and  is  entirely  destitate 
of  &  taiL  They  do  not  burrow,  but 
make  tbetr  hclea  in  the  rocks,  and 
th^r  nesti,  are  comfortably  lined  with 
moM  and  feathera. 

GOKFES8ION.  Tlie  open  and  pen- 
itentiala^nowledgmeni  wnieh  apenon 
makes  of  bis  sins.  The  Hebrew  high- 
priest^  on  the  aanoal  ceremony  of  ex- 
piaiion,  made  oonfesnon  of  sins  to  Je- 
bovak  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people. 
When  a  Hebrew  offered  a  saorifioe  for 
siBy  he  pat  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the 
Tieittm  and  oonfassed  his&vlts.  (Lev. 
!▼.  1 — S5.)  Gonfosaon  also  signifies,  a 
publie  acknowledgement  of  any  thing 
as  our  own, — io  own  and  pro&n  the 
truth  oonoeming  Christ;  (Matt.  x.  82 ;) 
so  also  Christ  mH  conibss  the  foitbfiil 
in  the  day  of  jndgmeni.  (Lnke  xii.  8.) 
Also  to  adcnovde^ge  oor  sins  and  of- 
fcnoes  to  €rod,  either  by  private  or 
pabfio  oonfesnon ;  or  to  our  neighbour 
whom  we  have  wronged.  (Ps.  zzxii.  5 ; 
Matt.  iii.  6;  James  ▼.  16;  1  John  I  9  ; 
Josh.  Tii.  19.) 

CONIAH.— ^See  JiHoiACHnr. 

CON0NIAH=whom  Miovah  de- 
frntU.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
fciah.  (2  Chrott.  xzzL  12,  13;  zzxv.  9.) 

CONSCIENCE.  The  supreme  facul- 
ty of  oor  mental  oonstitutaon,  by  which, 
under  the  influence  cf  the  Spirit  of  God, 
we  ineststibly  feel  the  diJBferenoe  be- 
tween right  and  wrong.  The  exercise 
ofoonsoienoe  implies,  says  South,  "a 
doQbla  or  joint  knowledge,  namely,  one 
of  Divine  law  or  rule,  and  the  other  of 
a  man's  own  action.  The  peculiar  office 
of  ooDscience  is  to  arbitrate  and  direct 
all  our  other  powers,  and  propensities 
according  to  the  will  of  Goa;  and  there 
is  a  certain  feeling  of  violence  and  dis- 
order when  its  dii&tes  in  this  opacity 
are  not  obeyed.  Its  legitimate  business 
is  to  prescribe  that  man  shall  be  as  he 
ought,  and  do  as  he  ought.  And  ite 
existence  within  us  is  an  evidence  for 
the  righteousness  of  Grod,  which  keeps 
its  ground  amid  all  the  disorders  and 
aberrations  to  which  human  nature  is 
liable.  For  as  the  existence  of  a  regu- 
lator in  a  disordered  watch  shows  the 
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design  of  its  maker,  that  its  movement 
should  harmonize  with  time ;  ao  con- 
science shows  the  design  of  our  Creator 
that  all  our  moyements  should  haimo- 
nise  with  truth  and  righteousness." 
This  nniveisal  tribunal  is  established  in 
the  breast  of  every  man.  It  may  be 
weakened,  perverted,  stupified,  denied, 
and  hardened,  in  various  ways ;  and  its 
decisions  are  more  or  leas  clear,  just, 
and  imperxtive,  according  to  the  degree 
of  improvement  in  the  understanding 
and  heart,  and  especially  according  to 
the  degree  in  whidi  its  purity  and  sen- 
sitiveness have  been  preserved  and 
cultivated.  (John  viit  9 ;  Act««  xxiiL  1 ; 
xxiv.  16 ;  Bom.  ii.  14, 15 ;  ix.  1 ;  1  l^m. 
i.  5 ;  Heb.  xiii.  18.) 
CONSECRATION.— See  SANcnn- 


OATIOM. 

CONVERSION.  A  change  which 
consists  in  the  renovation  of  the 
thoughts,  dispositions,  and  life  of  a  sin- 
ner, when  he  is  turned,  from  sin  and 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  Gk)d.  It  is 
produced  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  mind,  as  the  result  of 
fidth  hi  Christ  the  only  Saviour.  Hence 
conyernon,  considered  as  a  state  of 
mind,  is  opposed  both  to  a  careless  and 
unawakened  state,  and  to  that  Rtate  of 
conscious  g^t  and  slavish  dread,  ac- 
companied with  struggles  after  a  moral 
deliverance  not  yet  attained,  which 
precedes  our  justification  and  regenera- 
tion ;  both  oif  which  are  comprised  in 
conversion.  (John  y.  24 ;  Acts  xy.  8  ; 
xxvi.  18;Eph.  iv.  28,24.) 

COOS.  A  small  and  fertile  island  of 
the  ^gean  sea,  near  the  coast  of  Caria, 
and  about  60  mUes  firom  Rhodes.  It 
is  now  called  Stanekio.  (Acts  zxi  1.) 

COPP£R.--See  Brass. 

COR.— See  HoMSB. 

CORAL.  The  Hebrew  word  penim- 
tm,  rendered  "  rubies,"  is  supposed  to 
dengnate  red  corals,  (iProv.  hi.  16;  viiL 
11 ;  XX.  16 ;  xxxi  10 ;  Job.  xxviii.  18  ; 
Lam.  iy.  7.)  So  also  the  word  nmoth, 
is,  according  to  the  Rabbins,  properly 
rendered  "  corals.*  (Esek.  xxvii.  16  ; 
Job.  xxviii.  18.)  Coral  is  a  hard,  cre- 
tacious,  marine  production,  arising  from 
the  union,  and  deposition  of  calcareous 
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matter,  of  myriads  of  minute  gelatinous 
animals  of  the  polype  kind.    The  coral 
animals  abound,  <miefly,  in  the  Indian 
and  Pacific  oceans,  and  the  Bed  sea. 
Ehrenberg  found  no  less  than  110  dif- 
ferent spedes  in  the  Red  sea^    These 
fndl  petrifying  animals  erect  their  hou8e» 
whicn  is  aoerwards  their  tomb,  of  deli- 
oate  lamellie  of  carbonate  of  lime,  form- 
ed by  a  vital  function  of  secretion, 
which  with  age  acquiies  a  rocky  hard- 
ness.   Untold  myriads  of  those  animals, 
by  their  combined  labours^  have  piled 
up  their  cellular  dwellings  on  the  crests 
or  submarine   rocks    and  mountains, 
either  in  beautiful  tree-like  structures, 
which,  in  a  quiet  sea  have  the  appear^ 
ance  of  a  mesidow  covered  with  flowers, 
or  in  massive  wall-works ;  until  after 
toiling  for  thousands  of  years  their  edi- 
fice reaches  the  level  of  the  ocean,  when 
the  architects  perish,  ^and  leave  a  ooral 
island  or  ree(    sometimes   extending 
hundreds  of  miles,  forming  wave-resist 
ing  wall-worics  compared  with  which 
the  more  solid  works  of  man  are  but 
trifles.     Still  these  stony  cellular  scaf- 
foldings do  not   either   promote  the 
growth  of  islands  or  produce  new  ones, 
but  serve  only  as  borders  and  covers 
to  the  submarine  rocks ;  and  thus  they 
delay  the  destruction  of  the  islands  by 
the  waves  of  the  ocean.    Geologists 
state  that  the  whole  Jura  formation 
oonnsts  of  large  elevated  coral  banks  of 
the   andent  world.      The    Red    sea 
abounds  with  coral  wasses  and  reefii ; 
and  some  of  the  houses  on  the  south- 
western coast  of  Arabia  are  built  of 
this  substance.    Coral   is    of  various 
oolours,  black,  white,  and  red ;  that  of 
the  Red  sea  is  chiefly  white.    The  red 
species,  which  is  chiefly  fished  up  fix>m 
tne  To6ka  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  has 
always  been  considered  the  most  valu- 
able for  ornaments. 

CORBAN=:a  gift.  An  oblation 
made  to  God,  or  to  His  temple.  The 
Jews  sometimes  swore  by  eorian,  or  by 

g'fts  offered  to  God.  (Matt  zziii.  18.) 
ur  Saviour  reproaches  the  Jews  with 
cruelty  towards  their  parents,  in  nuiking 
a  corban   of  what   should   have  been 
appropriated  to  their  use.  (Mark  vii. 
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10 — 13.)  The  Pharisees  permitted  even 
debtors  to  defraud  their  creditors^  by 
consecrating  their  debt  to  God ;  as  i£ 
the  property  were  their  own,  and  not 
rather  the  right  of  their  creditors. 

CORE.— See  Kobah. 

CORIANDER.  An  umbelliferous 
pUnt>  generally  cultivated  in  the  East. 
The  seeds,  which  are  aromatic^  about 
the  size  of  a  peppercorn,  are  freely  used 
by  the  orientals  as  a  grateful  spice,  and 
as  an  important  in^^ient  in  currio 
powder.  The  appearance  of  the  manna 
which  fell  in  the  wilderness  is  compared 
tocorianderseed.(Ex.  zvL81;Num.xi.7-) 

CORINTH.    A  celebrated  Grecian 
dty,  the  capital  of  Achaia  proper,  si- 
tnated  on  the  isthmus  between   the 
iEgean  and  Ionian  seas.    It  was  one  of 
the  most  populous  and  wealthy  dtiee 
of  Greece,  and  poasessed  singular  advan- 
tages for  commerce ;  as  it  was  a  mart 
for  the  exchange  of  Asiatic  and  Euro- 
pean ffoods.  It  became  celebrated  for  its 
wealth  and  magnificence,  as  weU  as  for 
the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  its  inhab- 
tants.    The  dty  was  fiumous  for  the 
worship  of  Venus ;  and  in  its  vidnity 
were  celebrated  the  Isthmian  games. 
Corinth  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans 
during  the  Achaian  war,  about  146 
B.  0.    It  was  restored  by  Julius  Caesar, 
and  became  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Achaia  and  the  seat  of  the 
proconsul.    But  while  it  soon  reffained 
its  andent  splendour,  it  also  rdapsed 
into  all  its  former  dissipation  and  lioen- 
tiousnesB.    Here  Paul  redded  for  more 
than  eighteen  months^  and  gathered  a 
large  church,  which  was  afterwards  not 
wholly  exempt  from  Corinthian  vices. 
(Acts  zviiL  1 — 18 ;  xix.  1 ;  1  Cor.  i.  2  ; 
2  Cor.  i.  1,  23 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  20.)  Incon- 
sequence of  the  late  war  between  the 
Greeks  and  Turks,  Corinth  has  been 
reduced  to  a  miserable  heap  of  mined 
hovels,  affording  veiy  insuffident  shel- 
ter to  some  wretched  outcasts  of  the 
province  of  Roumelia.    The  dty  has 
been  so  often  sacked  and  plundered, 
that  not  a  column  of  the  Corinthian 
order  exists  in  the  place  ;  though  seven 
fluted  columns  of  the  more  andent  Doric 
order  are  still  standing. 
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CORINTHIANS,  Epibtluto TBI. 
The  Pauline  origin  of  the  First  Epiatle 
IB  alloded  to  by  Iranaufi,  Ignatius,  Po- 
lycarp,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
others.  Is  was  written  at  Ephesns,  in 
A.  D.  S7,  or  aboat  (bar  years  alter  the 
cbnrdi  at  Oorinth  was  organized.  Da- 
ria2  that  interval,  the  churoh  had  been 
divided  by  several  parties,  each  claiming 
an  apoetle  as  their  chiet  And  it  wonld 
also  seem  that  some  fidse  teacher  had 
appeared  among  them,  and  had  soc- 
ceeded  in  exdting  strong  prejndioes 
against  the  apostle.  To  vindicate  his 
own  mioisteriai  character  and  office 
from  the  aspersions  and  calnmnies  that 
were  heitpea  upon  him  by  his  opposen^ 
to  defend  and  establish  the  doctrines 
which  he  had  preached  to  them,  and  to 
answer  some  enquiries  they  had  put  to 
him,  and  to  furnish  them  with  rules  of 
eoadnct  adapted  to  their  peculiar  cir- 
eomatanoes,  temptations,  and  fiudta, 
saam  to  have  been  the  miun  design  of 
this  first  Epistle.  (1  Cor.  L  10-~31  ; 
viL  1.)  It  contains  also  the  most  per- 
fect and  triumphant  argument  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  (1  Cor.  xv. 
3—57.)  Dr  Daridson  calls  this  Epistle 
'*the  apostle's  master-mece  of  prac- 
tical theology,  as  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  is  of  doctrinal.''  The  Pauline 
origin  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians is  attested  by  Ireneos,  A  thenogo- 
ra^  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian, 
and  others.  It  appears  to  have  been  writ- 
ten at  Philippi,  about  a.  d.  58.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  design  of  the  apostle 
to  continue  the  good  uifluence  which 
the  former  Epistle  had  exerted,  and  to 
fiimish  grounds  of  oomlbrt  and  confi- 
dence to  the  steadfiMt  believers.  He 
refen  to  his  own  laboun  among  them ; 
and  exhorts  them  to  contribute  for  the 
poor  saints  in  Judea.  He  also  asserts 
his  apoetolio  power  and  character  in  the 
&oe  of  his  refiraotory  enemies.  Some 
have  supposed,  from  1  Cor.  v.  9,  that 
the  apostle  had  written  another  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  which  is  no  longer 
extant.  However,  we  see  no  grounds 
whatever  for  supposing  that  any  book 
of  the  new  Testament  is  lost. 

CORMORANT.  A  water-bird,  about 
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the  flize  of  a  goose.  The  Hebrew  word 
ahalak,  rendered  ''cormorant,"  desig- 
nates a  water-fowl,  a  species  of  pelican 
which  eaiU  itself  from  high  rocks  into 
the  water  after  fish.  Dr.  Greddes  ren- 
ders it  "the  aea-gulL"  (Lev.  xi.  17; 
Deut.  xiv.  17.)  The  Hebrew  word 
hcuUk  rendered  ''cormorant,"  in  Isa. 
xxziv.  11;  Zeph.  ii.  14,  seems  to  denote 
ihepdiofm, 

CORN.— See  Wheat. 

CORNELIUS = a  Aorn.  A  Roman 
centurion  at  Ceosarea.  He  was  a  Oen- 
tile  by  birth,  and  though  the  highest 
character  is  given  of  him  as  a  religious 
man,  he  was  regarded  by  the  Jews  as 
an  unclean  person.  His  prayers,  being 
offered  in  the  fiiith  of  a  promised  Mes- 
siah, were  heard  ;  and  Grod  was  pleased 
to  send  Peter  to  make  known  to  him 
the  plan  of  salvation  through  a  cruci- 
fied and  risen  Redeemer.  Thus  the 
door  of  &ith  was  opened  to  the  Gren- 
tiles ;  Cornelius  and  his  fiunily  became 
converts  to  the  Christian  religion. 
(Acts  X.  1-48.) 

CORNER-STONE.  The  founda- 
tion on  which  the  angles  of  a  building 
rest,  in  order  to  unite  the  different 
sides.  Hence  Christ,  as  the  foundation 
of  the  Christian  church,  is  called  **  the 
Head,"  or  "  Chief  Comer  Stone,"  inas- 
much as  He  unites  in  one  compact  and 
regular  building,  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
constituting  them  "an  holy  temple  in 
the  Loid.'^  (Eph.  u.  20 ;  Isa.  xxviu. 
16;Zech.x.  4;MattxxL42;  IPeter 
ii.  6.)  And,  as  Christ  will  be  the 
cause  of  aggravated  condemnation  to 
those  who  reject  Him,  He  is  called 
"  a  stone  of  stumbling."  (Isa.  viii.  14  ; 
Matt.  xxi.  44  ;  Rom.  Ix.  82,  33 ;  1  Cor. 
I  23  ;  1  Pet.  u.  8.) 

CORNET.  An  instrument  of  mu- 
sic, either  made  of  horn,  or  shaped  like 
a  horn  ;  used  by  the  priests^  and  giving 
a  loud  shrill  sound.    (1  Chron.  xv.  28!) 

CORRUPTION,   MOUMT  of.— See 

OliIVBB,  MOUKT  OV. 

COS  AM  :=  on  oraeZs,  dUntie  tentence. 
One  of  Christ's  ancestors.  (Lukeiii.  28.) 

COUCa—See  Bbd. 

COUNCIL.  The  Sanhedrin  or  su- 
preme council  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
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was  composed  of  seventy  members  be- 
Bides  the  high  priest,  in  imitation  of 
the  seventy  elders  appointed  by  Moses. 
(Nnm.  xi.  16 — 25  ;  Jos.  AnL  ix.  i.  1.) 
The  members  were  selected  from  the 
former  high  priests  and  the  chief  priests 
or  heads  of  the  twenty-four  oouises ; 
elders ;  and  scribes  or  lawyers.  The 
high  priest  for  the  time  being  was  ex- 
oficio  president ;  and  a  vice-president 
sat  at  nis  right  hand.  The  Sanhedrin 
had  cognisance  of  all  important  caoses, 
both  aril  and  ecclesiastical ;  and  ap- 
pear  to  have  met  oixiinarily  in  a  hall 
not  &r  from  the  temple ;  though  on 
eztmordinary  occasions  they  were  some- 
times convened  in  the  high  priest's 
palace.  (Matt.  zxvL  S— 67).  It  was 
Defore  this  tribunal  that  Christ  was  ar^ 
rainged.  (John  zix.  6 — 16  ;  Matt.  ii. 
4  ;  V.  22  ;  xzvi.  59 ;  Mark  ziv.  56 ; 
zv.  1 ;  John  xL  47  ;  Acta  v.  21,  27, 
84,  41 ;  xxii.  80  ;  zxiu.  1,  15,  20. 28  ; 
xxiv.  20.)  The  smaller  coondls  or  tri- 
bunals were  subordinate  to  the  San- 
hedrin.   (Matt.  z.  17 ;  Mark  ziii.  9.) 

COURT.— See  House. 

COVENANT.  The  Hebrew  word 
herith,  rendered  "covenant,**  may  re- 
fer to  the  eeUtii^  toffether  of  the  oon- 
traoUng  parties ;  or,  as  others  think, 
to  the  cutting  tn  pieca  of  the  victims 
which  were  sacrificed  on  conduding  a 
solemn  covenant,  and  between  the 
parts  of  which  the  contracting  parties 
were  accustomed  to  pass.  (Gon.  xv.  9 — 
21 ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  18.)  Hence  a  covenant 
is  properly  an  agreement  between  two 
parties,  contracted  deliberately,  and 
with  solemnity.  But  where  one  of  the 
parties  is  infinitely  superior  to  the 
other,  as  in  a  covenant  between  Grod 
and  man,  the  term  cannot  signify  a 
fiMdnoZ  compact,  but  rather  an  arrange- 
ment or  promiae  on  the  part  of  God  in 
respect  to  men,  in  consequence  of  which 
certain  blessings  are  secured  to  them 
by  His  promise,  on  condition  that  they 
comply  with  the  demands  which  He 
makes,  by  obedience  to  Hl«i  precepts. 
(Gen.  X.  12  ;  Ex.  xxxiv.  10—12.)  So 
also  the  Greek  term  diatheke,  like  the 
Hebrew  berith,  embraces  both  precept 
and  proftUte ;  and  the  words  are  com- 
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monly  used  to  designate  the  whole 
Jewish  economy  or  dispensation,  with 
its  conditions  and  promises.  (Ex.  xix. 
6  ;  Deut.  iv.  18  ;  ix.  9 — 11 ;  Num.  x. 
38  ;  Acts  viL  8  ;  Bom.  ix.  4.)  The 
first  covenant  with  the  Hebrews  was 
made  when  the  Lord  chose  Abraham 
and  his  posterity  for  his  people,  and 
the  seal  of  it  was  drcumciaiou  ;  (Geo. 
zvii.  1 — 14  ;)  a  solemn  renewal  of  thia 
covenant  was  made  at  Sinai,  compre- 
hending all  who  fiuthfully  observed  the 
law  of  Moses.  (Ex.  xxiv.  7—^  ;  Gal. 
iiL  17  ;  iv.  24.)  Hence  this  is  called 
'*  the  oki  testament^"  (2  Cor.  iu.  14,) 
or  *  the  first  covenant.'*  (Heb.  viii.  7, 
9,  18  ;  ix.  1.)  The  term  "  covenant^ 
is  also  employed  in  a  similar  way,  in 
order  to  designate  the  new  economy  or 
dispensation  of  Christ,  with  aU  its  con- 
ditions and  promised  blessings,  which 
God  establisned  for  the  benefit  of  aU 
nations,  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  most 
exalted  of  all  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham ;  and  which  was  the  development 
of  that  scheme  which  was  begun  by 
God  with  the  promise  of  a  son  to  Abra- 
ham. This  is  called  **  the  new  testa- 
ment,*' (2  Cor.  iii.  6,)  **the  second 
covenant,**  (Heb.  viii.  7,  8,) also  "the 
better  covenant,**  (Heb.  viii.  6 — 13,) 
inasmuch  as  it  affords  much  greater 
privileges.  (Jer.  xxzi.  31 — 34.)  The 
"new  covenant,**  of  which  Christ  is 
the  Author  and  Mediator,  is  the  most 
solemn  and  perfect  of  the  covenants  of 
Grod  with  men.  It  comprehends  all 
who  believe  in  Him,  and  are  in  His 
diurdh  ;  and,  as  an  "  everlasting  cove- 
nant,** must  subsist  to  the  end  of  time. 
The  Son  of  God  is  the  guarantee  of  it ; 
it  is  confirmed  or  ratified  by  His  blood  ; 
the  end  and  object  of  it  is  eternal  life 
to  every  believer ;  and  its  constitution 
and  laws  are  infinitely  more  exalted 
than  those  of  the  former  covenant. 
(Mark  xiv.  24  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  25  ;  Heb. 
ix.  14—18 ;  zii.  24.)  The  okl  cove- 
nant, which  had  no  power  to  remove 
tlie  spiritual  penal^  of  guilt,  embodied 
a  symbolical  representation  of  the  great 
blessings  and  truths  unfolded  in  the 
new  and  better  covenant.  And,  though 
the  new  covenant  was  not  ratified  bo- 
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£ire  the  death  of  Christ,  yet  waa  it  re< 
foiled  to  the  nuts  of  the  former 
dispenaation,  who  enjoyed  salvatioD 
thfoagh  prospective  faith  in  His  aaori- 
ficial  death.  (Heh.  ix.  15—20.)  A 
*'  coTooaat  of  salt»"  perhaps  ratified  hj 
«*tiTig  salt,  deaigiuites  a  perpetual  or 
an  everiasting  covenant.  (Num.  xviii. 
19 ;  Lev.  ii.  13 ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  5.) 

COW.—The  Hebrew  word  paroth, 
raodered  '*  kine,*  (Gen.  zll.  2,  3,  4,) 
sod  "  heifesv"  (Num.  idx.  2,)  properly 
pgnifies  heifimor  younff  cows  in  milk ; 
(l  Sara.  TL  7  ;  Joh  xzi.  10 ;)  aUm  as 
besring  the  yoke.  (Hos.  iv.  16.)  By 
the  Mosaic  kw,  (Lev.  xxiL  28,)  a  cow 
sod  her  calf  were  not  to  be  killed  on 
the  aarae  day.  Similar  precepts  are 
found  in  Ex.  xxiii.  19 ;  Dent.  xxii.  6, 
7*  Whether  they  were  designed  to 
prevent  inhumanity,  or  referred  to 
some  heathen  custom,  is  uncertain. 

COZ  =  a  thorn,  A  descendant  of 
Judah.  (1  Chron.  iv.  8.) 

COZBI  =  l^mg,  /aim.  The  daugh- 
ter of  a  Midianitlsh  prince,  whom 
Phinehas  slew,  in  the  Hebrew  camp. 
(Xom.  XXV.  15, 18.) 

CBACKNEL&— See  BaxiLD. 

CRANE.  A  huge  bird  of  passage, 
behmnng  to  the  heron  tribe.  But  the 
two  Hebrew  words  sm  and  agur,  ren- 
dered  "cnine"  and  "swallow,"  proper- 
ly signify  the  ^'swallow  twittering,"  or 
"chattering."  (Isa.  xxxviiL  U.)  The 
Urm  cigftr,  also  seems  to  designate  a 
apedes  of  "  swallow/'  (Jer.  viii.  7.) 

CBEATION.  In  the  opening  of 
the  arohaio  dooumMits,  incorporated 
by  Moses  in  Grenesis,  we  have  the  in* 
aptred  narrative  of  the  creation ;  which 
was  probably  Divinely  revealed  to  the 
first  human  pair.  (Qen.  i.  1 — 31 ;  iL  1 — 
3.)  From  this  primeval  record,  and 
equally  from  scientific  deductions,  we 
\am,  that  at  a  point  in  the  flow  of  in- 
finite duration  wiled  "the  beginning," 
God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 
The  first  act  of  creation  was  the  origi- 
oatioD  of  the  matter  of  the  universe. 
And  ii  is  not  improbable  that  the 
original  state  of  matter  which  God 
created  "to  make" — ^brought  into  ex- 
isteaoe  for  the  purpose  of  making  into 
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various  forma  and  adaptations — ^was 
the  g<ueou8,  as  that  ia  the  simplest  and 
most  homogeneous  of  aU  forma  of  mat- 
ter. He  then  formed  the  dependent 
universe  in  all  its  extent,  as  existing 
at  thai  point  which  was  the  first  in 
a  series  of  Divine  arrangements.  The 
creation  of  the  materaJ  and  intel- 
lectual universe  is  expressly  ascribed 
to  Christ —the  Word.  (John  i.  8; 
CoL  i.  16.)  After  the  JirU  verse  of 
G^iesLa,  which  declares  tiie  beginniog 
creation  of  all  things,  an  inmiense  in- 
terval, of  which  no  account  is  preserved, 
succeeds,  before  the  soenes  described  in 
the  aeoond  verse.  During  this  vast  in- 
terval, of  perhaps  millions  of  years,  the 
earth  passed  through  the  various 
changes  which  geology  indicates.  Un- 
der its  several  conditions  there  were 
successive  creations  and  destructions  of 
plants  and  animals,  the  remains  of 
whidi  appear  embedded  in  the  rocks  ; 
showing  how,  in  slow  and  solemn  ma- 
jesty, as  period  succeeded  period,  the 
several  dynasties  of  fish,  reptiles,  birds, 
and  mammiferous  quitdrupeds  have, 
after  the  Upse  of  unknown  ages, 
reigned  in  turn ;  each  in  succession 
ushering  in  a  higher  scene  of  exist- 
ence. During  this  interval  of  unde- 
fined periods  the  volcanic  fires  had 
fosed  and  crystalliaed  the  granite, 
electrical  shodLB  had  interlaoiad  the 
earth  with  veins  of  metal,  ferru- 
ginous deposits  of  primeval  waters 
were  turned  into  iron,  firagments  of 
rooks  were  ground  into  sand  and 
clay,  primeval  forests  and  plants  were 
turned  into  coal,  races  of  animals 
were  changed  into  masses  of  chalk 
and  limestone,  and  the  constant  action 
of  the  water  had  worn  and  washed 
down  the  sur&ces  of  rocks  into  valleys 
and  plains  of  vegetable  soil.  The  inter- 
nal fires,  TB/^g  in  their  prison-house, 
frequently  burst  through  the  crust  which 
confined  them,  and  mountiuns  and  con- 
tinents were  upheaved  from  their  ocean 
beds  where  they  had  been  formed,  and 
stratified  rocks  were  tilted  from  their 
horisontal  position,  while  the  older 
continents  were  in  Uieir  turn  gradually 
washed  away  and  deposited  in  the  bot- 
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torn  of  the  primeval  seas,  to  be  stratifi- 
ed and  formed  anew.  The  numerous 
strata  composing  the  yarious  rocks,  and 
the  successive  groups  of  petrified  ani- 
mals, some  of  which  were  terrible  in 
size  and  form,  while  of  others,  many 
thousands  are  found  in  a  square  inch  of 
stone — entombed  at  the  depth  of  thou- 
sands of  feet  from  the  sur&ce,  show, 
that  during  these  apparently  endless 
cycles,  one  series  of  strata  after  ano< 
ther  was  deposited,  elevated,  and  peo- 

Sled  with  vegetable  and  animal  life,  to 
e  obliterated  and  give  place  to  another, 
till  the  last  of  the  series.  Thus  was  the 
earth,  with  its  inexhaustible  treasures^ 
preparing,  by  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Be- 
nevolence, for  the  habitation  of  the  hu- 
man race.     From  the  second  verse  in 
Genesis  and  (Awards,  we  have  account 
of  what  took  place  on  the  portion  of 
the  earth  destined  for  the  first  habita- 
tion of  man.      As   in    the  previous 
changes  through  which  the  earth  had 
passed,  during  the  successive  periods  of 
the  undefined  interval,  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  any  one  of  them, 
during  the  same  period,  was  universal 
in  its  extent ;  so  also  the  narrative  of  the 
six  days  can  scarcely  refer  to  the  whole 
earth,  but  only  to  that  portion  in  which 
man  was  to  be  first  placed.  The  region 
of  the  Adamic  creation,  Dr.  J,  Pye 
Smith  supposas,  was  a  part  of  Asia^ 
lying  between  the   Caucasian    ridge, 
the  Caspian  sea,  and  Tartary,  on  tne 
north  ;  the  Persian  and  Indian  seas  on 
the   south  ;    and  the  high  mountain 
ridges  which  run  at  considerable  dis- 
tances, on  the  eastern  and  the  western 
flank.     This  section  of  the  earth  was 
first,  by  atmospheric  and   geological 
caus&(i  of  previous  operation — ^perhaps 
the  subsidenoe  of  the  region  by  a  move- 
ment of  the  igneous  mass  below — ^under 
the  will  of  the  Almighty,  brought  into 
the  condition  ofauperfidcUruin,  or  some 
kind  of  goMTol  ditofikr,  designated  by 
the  Hebrew  words  tohu  vabohu,  render- 
ed "without  fonn  and  void."    This  re- 
gion is  described  as  overflowed  with 
water,  and  its  atmosphere,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  subsidence,  so  turbid  that 
extreme    gloominess    prevailed.     The 
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Divine  power  acted  through  the  laws 
of  gravity  and  molecular  atfenction; 
and,  where  requisite,  in  an  immediate, 
extraordinary,  or  miraculous  manner. 
The  atmosphere  became  so  fiur  deared 
as  to  be,  in  some  manner,  pervious  to 
light ;  the  watery  vi^ur  collected  into 
clouds ;  elevations  of  land  took  place 
by  igneous  foroe ;  the  waters  flowed 
off  into  the  lower  parts ;  the  land  was 
dothed  with  vegetation  instantiy  cre- 
ated ;  the  atmosphere  became  pdlneid 
by  the  brightness  of  the  sun ;  animals 
were  produced  by  inunediate  oraatioQ 
in  the  vigour  of  tiieir  nature  ;  and  last 
of  all,  Grixl  formed  man :  "Intheima^ 
of  God  created  He  him."    Her^  in  nx 
natural  days,  took  place  all  that  is  re- 
corded firom  the  second  verse  of  the  in- 
spired narrative.    Other  centres  of  pre- 
Adamite  creations  were  still  existing;,, 
in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  adapted  to  the 
several  climates ;  but  responsible  man, 
the  crovming  act  of  the  Creator,  the 
summary  of  all  perfections  scattered 
through  the  animal  kingdom,  and  a 
small  number  of  animals  peculiarly  ser- 
viceable to  him,  are  endowed  with  a 
capadty  of  adaptation  to  nearly  all  the 
differences  of  dimate  and  other  drcura- 
stances  of  every  region  of  the  earth. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  human, 
heaven-aspiring  dynasty,  into  the  scene 
of  existence,  the  globe  and  its  inhabi- 
tants were  completed,  creation  ceased, 
and  God's  moral  government  on  earth 
began.    Then  came  the  morning  of  the 
Sabbath,  or  seventh  day  of  rest,  of 
which  no  evening  is  mentioned.  (Heb. 
iv.  10.)     Since  the  beginning  or  this 
day,  though,  by  the  operation  of  laws 
continually  in  action,  certain  geological 
areas,  botii  of  land  and  water,  have 
been  formed,  no  new  spedes  of  plants 
or  animals  have  been  created.  Theforoee 
of  nature  have  steadily  pursued  their 
wonted  paths,  maintaining  that  admi- 
rable equilibrium  which  we  now  behold, 
and  which  is  necessary  for  our  exist- 
ence.    With  the  present  dynasty,  all 
movement,  all  progress  has  passed  into 
the  realm  of  mankind,  which  is  now, 
under  Infinite  Providence,  accomplish- 
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ing  its  taak  of  education,  for  a  fuller 
developinent  in  the  dynaotj  of  the  fu- 
tore.  God's  Sabbath  of  rest  may  be 
(he  {yresent  epoch  of  our  globe ;  and 
the  work  of  RBDKMPnov — ^theele^atory 
proeea  of  the  present  dynaatj  of  proba- 
tion and  trial,  may  be  the  work  of  His 
Sabbath  day»  as  it  is  the  only  possible 
pnmsion  for  that  final  act  of  recreation 
to  "  everiasting  life,**  which  shall  usher 
in  the  terminiu  dynasty.— See  Eabth. 

CBBiiCKSS=:.grffwing,  A  Chris- 
ton  at  Rome.  (2  Tim.  iv.  10.) 

CRW£1&=zUmdoftKerefi^  or  ex- 
SeL  An  island  of  the  Mediterranean 
■ea,  also  called  "Oandy;**  (Actsxxvii. 
7,12, 1 3,21»  maigin;)  nowcalled  Candia. 
It  was  originally  peopled  from  Egypt, 
by  a  branch  of  the  Gaphtorim,  whence 
•prangtbe  Philistines ;  hence,  Oaphior 
desigiuites  the  island  of  Crete,  It  was 
anciontly  celebrated  for  its  hundred 
dtiee,  whence  the  epithet  Hecatompo- 
Ba.  (Horn.  IL  iL  649.)  Crete  was  for- 
meriy  a  rich  and  powerfiil  kingdom, 
uid  is  still  remaikable  for  its  delight- 
ful climate  and  fertile  soil  Oil,  com, 
fndt  trees,  and  Tines  are  among  its 
prindpal  productions.  The  Cretans 
were  excellent  sailore,  and  its  vessels 
riated  all  coasts.  The  chantcter  of 
this  people  for  lying  was  thoroughly 
established  in  ancient  times,  which  ac- 
connts  for  that  detestable  character 
which  the  aposUe  has  given  them,  in 
a  quotation  from  CalUm.  Hymn,  in 
Jor.  8,  ''The  Cretians  are  always 
liars.-  (Tit.  I  12 ;  Pol.  iv.8,  11  ;  Xen. 
An.  L  2.  9.)  Paul,  in  his  voyage  from 
Corinth  to  Ephesus,  en-route  for  Syria, 
appears  to  have  visited  Crete,  and  to 
have  left  T^tus  behind  him.  (Acts  zriiL 
Id,  19  ;  Tit  L  5.)  Whether  the  ship 
in  which  he  emburked  purposely  made 
this  oircait^  or  whether  the  apostle 
was  cast  upon  the  island  in  one  of  his 
*'  perils  by  sea,"  we  cannot  telL  (2  Cor. 
xL  25,  26.) 

CRIMSON.^See  Sgablct. 

CRISPING  PINS.  The  Hebrew 
vordMarMmrendersd  ''crisping pins," 
properiy  signifies  pmtdiet,  podhet8,pur 
aet,  of  a  conical  form.  (Isa.  iii.  22 
It  is  rendered  *  bag.*'  (2  Kings  v.  23 
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They  appear  to  have  been  richly  orna- 
mented punes,  which  the  women  wore 
attached  to  their  girdles. 

CRISPUS  =  critped,  ewrUd,  A  ru- 
ler of  the  Jewish  synagogue  at  Corinth. 
(Acts  xriii.  8  ;  1  Cor.  i.  14.) 

CROSS.  Crucifixion  was  regarded 
by  the  Romans  as  the  basest  and  most 
ignominious  death,  deserved  only  by 
traitore  and  rebels ;  among  which  last 
Jesus  was  reckoned,  on  the  ground  of 
His  making  Himself  king  or  Msbbtah. 
(Luke  xxiii.  1 — 15.)  It  was  called  an 
accursed  or  infamous  death.  (Deut. 
xxxi.  23 ;  GaL  iii.  IS  ;  1  Cor.  i.  28 ; 
Phil.  ii.  8  ;  Heb.  zii  2.)  The  person 
subjected  to  this  puni^mient  was  de- 
prived of  his  clothes,  excepting  some- 
thing around  his  loins  ;  ana  then  beat- 
en with  rods  or  whips.  Jesus  was 
crowned  wiUi  thorns  and  made  the  sub- 
ject of  mockery:  but  insults  of  this 
kind  were  not  among  the  ordinary  at- 
tendants of  crucifixion.  (Matt,  xxvii. 
29 ;  Mark  xv.  17  ;  John  xix.  2,  5.) 
After  the  scourging  the  individual  was 
compelled  to  bear  his  own  cross  to  the 
place  of  execution.  The  cross  usually 
consisted  of  a  piece  of  wood  erected 
peipondioularly,  and  intersected  by 
another  at  right  angles  near  the  top, 
so  as  to  resemble  the  letter  T*  ^^ 
offence  for  whidi  the  person  suffered, 
was  sometimes  inscribea  over  the  cross. 
(John  xix.  19,  20.)  On  the  perpen- 
dicular beam  of  the  cross,  which  rarely 
exceeded  ten  feet  in  height,^  there 
projected  a  piece  of  wood  which  ser- 
ved as  a  support  to  the  body.  The 
victim  was  elevated  to  the  prejeo- 
tton,  his  hands  and  feet  were  then 
nailed  to  the  cross.  In  order  to  render 
the  sufferer  less  sensible  to  pain,  the 
Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  giring  him  a 
medicated  drink  of  wine  and  myrrh ; 
(Prov.  xxxi.  6;)  this  the  Redeemer  re- 
jected. But  he  partook  of  the  refresh- 
ing drink  of  vinegar  and  water  offered 
to  him  by  the  &man  soldier.  (Matt, 
xxvii.  34,  48.)  The  executioners  were 
allowed  the  apparel  of  the  suffbrer,  as 
the  perquisite  of  their  office.  (Ps.  xxii. 
18 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  35.)  The  crucified 
person  lingered  until  life  became  ex- 
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tinct,  not  flo  much  br  loss  of  blood  from 
the  woundii  in  the  bands  and  feet,  as 
from  the  exhaustion  oonseqaent  on  the 
slow  process  of  nervous  uritation,  ac- 
companied with  intense  thirst.  It  was 
not  uncommon  for  persons  to  linger 
two  or  more  days  on  the  croa ;  bence 
the  surprise  of  Pilate  at  the  compara- 
tive suddenness  of  Christ's  death. 
(Mark  xv.  44.)  In  many  cases  deatb 
was  meroi(ully  accelerated,  by  breaking 
the  bones,  or  piercing  the  vital  orsans. 
According  to  the  Jewish  law  the  body 
was  removed  at  the  approach  of  sun- 
set,  and  buried  the  same  day.  (Dent, 
xxi.  22, 23.)  The  immediate  physical 
cause  of  the  death  of  Christ  can  scarcely 
be  ascribed,  as  some  have  supposed,  to 
rupture  of  the  heart,  produced  by  ex> 
treme  mental  agony,  under  the  weight 
of  the  sins  of  the  world.  The  night  of 
agony  and  restless  fatigue  whidi  He 
had  endured,  and  the  painful  posture 
of  the  body  upon  the  cross,  would 
cause  an  abundant  flow  of  blood  to  the 
pulmonary,  and  other  veins  and  arter- 
ies about  the  heart  and  chest,  which 
there  accumulating,  would  rapidly  pro- 
duce  exhaustion.  After  enduring  the 
sufTerings  of  the  cross  about  six  honn, 
He  may  have  been  still  faintly  alive, 
though  to  the  Roman  soldier  who 
pierced  His  side  He  was  apparently 
dead,  because  otherwise,  the  blood 
would  not  have  flowed,  and  because  the 
loud  cry  which  He  uttered  is  a  symp- 
torn  of  syncope  from  too  mat  a  con- 
gestion of  blood  about  the  heart.  The 
spear-wound,  whence  flowed  the  blood 
and  watery  liquid — ^lymph  or  serum — 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  perhaps  the  pericardium,  and 
must  have  been  necessarily  &tal.  Thus 
was  the  Lamb  slain  for  us.  And  by  the 
rending  of  the  veil  of  His  flesh,  and  the 
shedding  of  his  blood,  every  faindranoe 
was  not  only  removed,  but  a  new  and 
life-giving  way  of  access  to  the  Father 
of  an  Infinite  Majesty,  was  consecrated 
for  everybelievingsouL  (Heb.x.19,20.) 
CROWN.  The  Hebrew  word  iwttssr, 
designates  the  fillet  or  diadem,  worn  on 
the  mitre  by  the  Hebrew  high  priest  as 
a  mark  of  consecratiott.  It  was  oma- 
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mented  with  a  plate  of  gold,  and  had 
the  inscription,  "Holiness  to  Jehovah." 
(Ex.  xxviii.  36,  37 ;  xxix.  6  ;  xxxix.  30« 
31.)  AliM>  the  diadem  or  crown  as 
worn  by  kings.  (2  Sam.  i.  10 ;  2  Kings 
xi.  12;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  11  ;  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
39;  cxxxii.  18;  Zech.  ix.  16.)  The 
Hebrew  word  aiarak  denotes  the  royal 
diadem  or  crown,  probably  of  pure  gold. 
(2  Sam.  xii.  80  ;  Ps.  xxL  8  ;  Ezek.  xxi. 
26.)  Also  the  convivial  tiara  with 
which  guests  were  crowned.  (SoL  Song 
iii.  11;  Isa.  xxviii  1;  Est.  viiL  15.) 
Figurativelv  *'  crown  **  is  said  of  every- 
thing which  serves  for  ornament  aod 
dignity.  (Job  xix.  9 ;  Prov.  xii.  4  ; 
xiv.  24;  xvi  81;  xvii.  6.)  Pilate's 
guards  placed  a  crown  of  thorns  upon 
the  head  of  Christ,  in  order  to  insult 
Him  under  the  character  of  King  of  the 
Jews.  (Matt,  xxvii.  29.)  The  crown 
of  olive,  laurel,  or  parsley,  worn  by 
the  victor  in  the  Gredan  games,  soon 
withered;  but  for  the  Christian  con- 
queror there  is  laid  up  a  crown  of  li^. 
(2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  25  ;  Rev. 
ii.  10.) 

CRUCIFY.— See  Cross. 

CRUSE.— See  Bottlx. 

CRYSTAL.  A  glsss-like  tmnspa^ 
rent  stone,  the  most  refined  kind  of 
quartz,  found  in  rooks,  hence  called 
rock-crystal.  The  Hebrew  word  asMfct^ 
rendered  "  crystal,"  signifies  $^am. 
(Job  xxviii.  17.)  The  wonl  ffMA, 
rendered  "pearls,"  denotes  toe;  tropic- 
aUycryita/.  (Job  xxviiL  18.)  And  the 
word  heralth  is  rendered  "  ice ;  *  (Job 
vL  16  0  '* frost ;"  (Gen.  xxxi.  40;)  and 
"crystaL"  (Ezek.  L  22.)  So  also  the 
Greek  name  hruBtaUos,  like  the  Hebrew 
terms,  denotes  any  thing 
lucid,  hence  it  was  naiiml  to 
that  name  to  this  ooloarieM 
(Rev.  iv.  6  ;  xxiL  1.) 

CUBIT.  A  Hebrew  meuora  of 
length,  equal  to  the  distance  from  the 
elbow  to  the  end  of  the  middle  finder, 
and  usually  redconed  at  six  haad- 
breadths  or  twenty-one  inches*  wfaicb 
was  the  same  as  the  figyptiso  oobiL.  A 
lai^ger  cubit  of  seven  haad^faRwlths.. 
called  "the  culiit  and  an  hazkd-bflVMlih.* 
or  twenty-four  and  a  half  incbea,  umea- 
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tioaad  in  Eiek.  il.  G  ;  xliiL  13,  com- 
pmnd  witli  2  Chron.  iiL  3  ;  irhich  np- 
pcan  to  have  beea  the  BiibjloniBn 
eabit.  It  is  probable  tbM  the  cubit 
niriad  in  different  coontrieg,  luiit  at 
dill«Hit  timm.  (Gen.  n.  15  :  Ei.  ii>. 
10;  Eiek.  lii.  8  ;  Matt.  vL  27;  John 
XXL  8  ;Rev.  ni.  17.) 

CUCKOW.  The  Hebrew  word  »*ai- 
Aap,  may  perhajw  deai^atfl  tbe  ICgyp- 
ttBD  RCK^Wallow,  whicb  bus  a  rosem. 
hiuice  to  a  gnll ;  and  Mekn  ita  fund  in 
tbe  mod  left  by  the  Nile.  (Lev.  li.  IS; 
Dent-  riv,  IS.) 

CCCUMBEK.  A  regeUble.  very 
plaotifal  in  tbe  Eaat,  anwcially  in  E^ypt, 
wiMT*  Uiey  are  TBiy  large,  of  fine  fla- 
Tmr,  and  form  a  great  pnrt  of  tbe  food 
of  tbe  people,  especially  during  tbe  hot 
moattu.  (Num.  li.  5.)  They  are  some- 
ttnua  boiled  and  eaten  with  nneear;  or 
fiUed  iritbfleibaodanimBtic8.siid  made 
into  a  kind  of  puddioga,  which  oat  very 
well.  Od  tbe  biuika  of  the  Nile  they 
gnw  Toy  npidly.  Thev  were  also 
e^tinted  by  the  HebiBffa'in  Palestine. 
<Ia>i*h>.8.) 

CUHUIN.  An  DRtbeUiferouH  an- 
nual plant,  closely  allied  in  its  atruatare 
and  propntiw  to  tbe  coriander  nnd 
tmmwKj,  and  still  cultivated  in  the  East. 
on  aoKumt  of  tbe  aromatio  seeds  which 
are  principaU;  naed  u  a  condiment. 
Wlt&  (he  Hebrews  it  was  cnitivatad  ia 
plnogbed  fields,  and  when  ripe,  the 
•Mda  were  tlireshed  out  with  a  rod. 
The  sai^  netfaod  is  observed  in  Malta 
at  tfaia  day.  (Isa.  xxviii.  25—27  :  Hatt. 
xriL3S.)     ■ 

CUP.  Tie  Hebrews  had  cups  and 
pMatt,  made  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
gfa^  clay,  etc,  at  a  veiy  eiwly  period. 
(,G<ti.xlir.2.)(8oiiMioftbeni  were  elegant 
and  liighly  oroameated,  (1  Kinga  vii. 
S6,)  if  we  mayjodga  froin  the  speeimenB 
whicb  have  been  fbond  in  the  tomba  of 
Egypt.  The  cupe  and  bowls  of  bronze, 
fbood  by  Mr,  Layard,  in  the  ruins  of 
Nimnid,  are  of  sumiaite  workmanship, 
emboved  in  ■evoiJ  oompartinanta  with 
fignrea  of  men  aod  auimids.  Theprac- 
tiee  of  dirination  by  oups  u  of  great 
•dtiqiuty  in  the  East.  (Gea.  xliv.  1C.) 
Id  a  Bgamive  seme,  tbe  term  "cup  " 
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denotes  affliotJODa  or  pilnisl 
lixv.  B ;  Ia.  IL  17, 22  ;  J 
iliz.  12  ;  li.  7 ;  Lam.  iv.  21  ;  Hab.  ii. 
16  ;  Ezek.  ixiii.  SI— S3  ;  Rev.  liv.  10; 
ivi.  19.)  Also  extreme  sufTering. 
(Hatt.  IX.  22;  iivi.  39;  Luke  xoi.  42  ; 
John  iriii.  1 1  ;  Heb.  ii.  9.)  The  word 
"cDp"  U  frequently  used  figuiativelyfor 
a  man's  lol  or  portion.  (Pa.  li.  6  ;  xvi. 
G  ;  iiiii.  6.)  The  "cup  of  devils,"  was 
the  symbol  of  idolatry  and  its  rites.  ( I 
Cor.  X.  21 ;  Ebv.  ivii.  i.)  The  "cup 
of  bleaaing  "  was  a  cup  of  ceremoDj,  as 
used  at  the  passover,  when  the  &ther 
of  a  fiunily  pronoonced  btesange  to  God 
over  tbe  oup.  (1  Cor.  i.  16.)  Our  Sa- 
viour, in  the  last  supper,  prononnced 
blesaingi  over  the  cup,  and  said  to  Ilia 
disdplee,  "Take  this,  and  diviile  It 
among  yooraelveB."  (Lnke  xiii.  17.) 
The  "cup  of  mlvation,"  ia  the  eipres- 
idoa  of  thankwlving  to  Jehovah.  (Ps. 
cxvi.  J  8.) 


CUP-BEARER.  An  honoarable 
officer  in  tbe  royal  household.  Tbe 
Hebrew  word  mathiei  in  rendered 
"  butler  ;"  (Gen.  xl.  1—23  ;  ili.  9 ;)  and 
"cup-bearer."  (Neh.  i.  11.)  It  wat. 
his  duty  to  fill  the  cup  and  boar  it  to 
the  king.  (Gau.  i!.  11;  Neb.  ii.  1.)  The 
wood-cut  represents  a  cup-baarer,  from 
the  ruinaofNinirud,  presenting  tlie  cup. 
perhapa  to  Ful,  or  TigUth-Pileier,  and 
holding  in  tbe  other  hand  a  fly-&npper. 
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CURSE.  The  Divine  maledictions 
are  not  merely  imprecations,  nor  are 
they  impotent  wishes ;  but  they  cariy 
their  effects  with  them,  and  are  attended 
with  all  the  miseriee  they  denounce  or 
foretell.  (Gen.  iiL  14  ;  iv.  11.)  Holy 
men  sometimes  cursed  particular  per- 
sons, and  these  imprecations  had  their 
fulfilment.  (Gen  ix.  25 ;  xlix.  7;  Deut. 
xxvii.  15.  16;  Josh.  vi.  26.)  These 
curses  were  not  the  effects  of  passion, 
impatience,  or  revenge,  and  were  not 
condemned  like  those  mentioned  in  the 
law.  (Ex.  xxi.  17  ;  xxii.  28  ;  Lev.  xix. 
14.)  Some  suppose  that  the  imprecatory 
passages  in  the  Psalms  should  have  been 
rendered  as  simple  affirmations,  or  as 
merely  decUratory  of  what  will  or  may 
take  place  in  regard  to  the  wicked.  But 
this  view,  as  &r  as  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage is  concerned,  is  untenable.  These 
imprecations  are  not  the  utterances  of 
malicious  feelinj^  but  the  promptings 
of  the  Spirit  of  inspiration  under  which 
the  Psalmist  wrote.  (Ps.  Ixix.  24,  25  ; 
Iv.  9.)  Even  our  Saviour  uttered  awful 
anathemas  against  the  hypocritical 
scribes  and  pharisees.  (Matt,  xxiii.  1 — 
39  ;  Mark  iii.  5.)  So  also  Paul  de- 
nounced the  conduct  of  Alexander.  (2 
Tim.  iv.  14.)  The  indignation  excited 
by  cruelty  and  injustice,  and  the  desire 
that  crime  shoula  be  punished,  are  not 
inconsistent  with  our  duty  to  render 
blessing  for  cursing,  (Matt.  v.  44,)  nor 
with  that  love  of  sinners  which  Christ 
has  enjoined.  These  imprecations  are 
justified  by  a  primary  and  innocent 
feeling  of  our  nature,  a  sense  of  justice  ,* 
and  it  is  only  a  morbid  benevolence,  a 
mistaken  philanthrophy,  combined  with 
venr  inadequate  views  both  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Divine  government,  and  of 
the  deeper  necessities  of  his  own  moral 
nature,  in  him  who  denounces  them  as 
relics  of  a  barbarous  age.  When  out- 
rage )us  cruelty  or  wickedness  of  any 
kind,  meets  with  retribution,  we  feel 
that  it  is  condign,  just,  deserved  ;  and 
instead  of  this  feeling  being  necessarily 
sinful,  it  may  be  like  the  feeling  which 
prompted  the  imprecatory  passages,  the 
evidence  of  the  tenderest  compassion,  a 
finely  educated  conscience,  and  of  a 
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character  conformed  to  the  great  stan- 
dard of  perfection.  (Ps.  Iviii.  10;  exxxvii. 
8,  9.)  Even  the  souls  of  the  martyrs 
in  heaven  are  represented  as  calling  on 
God  for  vengeance.  (Rev.  vL  9,  10.) 
CURTAIN.— See  Vkl. 

1.  CUSH  =  &tirn<,  or  hladk.  The 
eldest  son  of  Ham,  and  the  ancestor  of 
the  Cushites  or  Ethiopians  ;  (Gen.  x. 
6 — 8  ;)  hence  the  name  of  the  resion  of 
Outh,  generally  rendered  **  Ethiopia." 
(Gen.  X.7,  8.)  This  country,  alaooaUed 
"Cushan,"  (Hab.  iu.  7,)  ^ms  flowed 
around  by  the  river  Gihon  ;  (Gen.  ii. 
18  ;  Isa.  xviii.  1 ;  Zeph.  iiL  10 ;)  and 
was  inhabited  by  a  people  of  blade  oo- 
lour ;  (Jer.  xiii.  23  ;)  was  opulent ;  (Isa. 
xliii.  8;  xlv.  14  ;)  and  is  very  often 
coupled  with  Egypt.  (Isa.  xx.  8 — 6 ; 
xzxvii.  9  ;  2  Kings  xix.  9  ;  2  Chron. 
xiv.  9 — 15  ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  81 ;  IxxxviL  4  ; 
Jer.  xlvi.  9  ;  Esek.  xxx.  4 — 0;  Dan.  xi. 
48 ;  Am.  ix.  7  ;  Job  xxviii.  19^  We 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Cushites  dwelt  partly  in  Arabia,  but 
that  they  are  Anrican  nations  ;  for  no- 
thing is  proved  by  passages  like  Num. 
xii.  1 ;  2  Chron.  xiv.  9 ;  xxi.  16. — See 
Ethiopia. 

2.  CUSH.  ABenjamiteattheoonit 
of  Saul.  (Ps.  vii.  in  the  titie.) 

CUSHI  =  on  Ethiopian,  1.  Joab's 
messenger  to  David,  concerning  the 
death  of  Absalom.  (2  Sam.  xviu.  21, 
22,  28,  81,  82.)  2.  The  &ther  of 
Shelemiah.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14.)  8.  "nie 
&ther  of  the  prophet  Zephaniah. 
(Zeph.  i.  1.) 

CUSTOM,  Reoxipt  ov.— See  Pus- 

UCAN. 

GUTH  or  CUTELAJa.    One  of  the 

Erovinces  whence  oolonists  were  brought 
y  the  king  of  Aniyn^  into  the  deso- 
lated kingdom  of  IsraeL  The  dty  of 
Cuthah  has  been  rsoeutly  disooveroa  by 
Col.  Rawlinson,  in  Babylonia ;  and  he 
says  the  ruins  are  almost  equal  to  tho«e 
of  Babylon.  (2  Kings  xvii.  24,  80 ;  Jos. 
Ant.  ix.  14,  8  ;  xi.  8,  6 ;  xii.  5, 5.) 

CYMBAL.  An  ancient  musioi]  in- 
strument. (1  Chron.  xiii.  8 ;  xvi.  6 ; 
Ps.  d.  5.)  It  has  generally  been  sap* 
posed  that  the  cymbsls  of  the  Hebrews 
resembled  the  modem  instrument  of 


CYP 


CYR 


thai  name,  which  was  aim  known  to 
the  Grreelu  and  BomaoJi;  but  Mr.  Oa- 
bom  aays  no  aooh  imttrainent  is  any- 
where depicted  on  the  Egyptian  tombs. 
Hie  only  one  which  at  all  approaches 
to  it  is  the  repneentation  of  a  boy, 
having  in  each  hand  a  metal  bar, 
which  he  is  striking  together,  in  com- 
pany with  a  harper,  piper,  and  singers. 
It  would  thns  seem  that  the  small 
Egyptian  cymbals,  consisting  of  two 
metal  plates,  which  are  in  the  British 
Maeeom,  belonged  to  Greek  or  Roman 
times.  (1  Cor.  xiiL  1.) 

CYPRESS.  A  bige  tepering  ever- 
gieeOy  of  the  pine  genns,  constituting 
wJkmg  with  the  cedar,  with  which  it  is 
often  joined,  the  ^017  of  Lebanon. 
Hie  Hebrew  word  fterost,  »  everywhere 
rendered  "fir  tree;"  hot  it  properly 
dengnatea  the  eiipreiMf = cypress  ;  a 
tree  which  is  now  fiir  more  abondant 
vpcQ  Lebanon,  than  the  cedar.  (Isa. 
13T.  8;  znviL  24 ;  Iv.  18 ;  Iz.  IS ; 
HosL  ziv.  8 ;  Zech.  xi.  1,  2.)  The  stem 
yields  a  soft  resin,  somewhst  like  tur- 
pentine, with  a  pungent  taste,  but 
pieaflsnt  smelL  Ite  wood,  like  that  of 
the  oedar,  was  employed  for  the  floors 
sad  oeQings  of  the  temple ;  (1  Kings  ▼. 
8, 10  ;  vi  15,  84  ;  2  Chion.  ii.  8  ;  iii. 
5 ;)  abo  lor  the  docks  and  sheathing  of 
diips  ;  (Eaek.  xxrii.  6  ;)  for  spears ; 
(Nah.  ii.  8  ;)  and  for  musical  instru- 
menta.  <2  Sam.  vi.  5)  The  timber  is 
not  eohjeot  to  patrelwtion,  nor  to  cor- 
rosioo  hy  worms :  it  bas  been  known  to 
Eoifer  no  decay  by  the  lapse  of  eleven 
hundred  yeara.  Many  of  the  coffins  or 
nnanmy-cases  of  £gypt  are  found  at 
this  day  of  the  cypress-wood.  Hie 
"  gopber-wood  "  =:  pUek  wood,  is  iden- 
tical with  the  cypress.  (Gen.  vi.  14.) 
The  Hebfew  word  ttnah,  rendered 
"cyproas,*  denotes  the  tvetyrten  oak, 
<In.  zliv.  14.) 

CYPRUS  =  fair,  or  faimesB.  A 
Urge  island  of  the  Mediterranean  sea ; 
eztretnely  fertile,  and  abounding  in 
vine,  oily  and  mineral  productions.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the 
luicient  "ChitUm."  (Gen.  x.  4.)  The 
Inhabitants  were  luxurious  and  effemi- 
The  presiding  divinity  of  the 
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island  was  Venus,  who  bad  a  celebrated 
temple  at  Paphos.  Of  the  Cyprian 
cities,  Salamis  and  Paphos  are  men* 
tioned.  (Acts  iv.  86  ;  xi.  19  ;  xiil  4  ;  xv. 
89  ;  xxi.  8  ;  xxvii.  4.)— See  Chxttim. 

CYRENE.  A  city  of  Lybia  Cyre- 
naica,  in  northern  Africa,  situated  in  a 
plain  about  500  miles  west  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
Mediterranean  coast  There  was  an- 
ciently a  Phenician  colony,  called  Cy- 
renaica,  or  "Libyia  about  Cyrene," 
(Acts  ii.  10,)  though  the  city  of  Cyrene 
seems  to  have  been  a  Greek  colony. 
Cyrene  is  now  a  heap  of  desolated  ruins, 
and  is  called  Cawnn,  The  Cyrenian 
Jews  had  a  synagogue  at  Jerusalem. 
(Matt,  xxvii.  82  ;  m^k  xv.  21  ;  Luke 
xxiii.  86 ;  Acts  vi.  9  ;  xi.  20 ;  xiii.  1.) 

CYRENIUa  A  Roman  senator  of 
an  obscure  family,  called  more  fally, 
PftbUui  SulpiHut  QiUrinv$,  but  raised 
to  the  highest  honours  by  Augustus. 
(Tscit.  Ann.  iii.  48.)  He  was  sent  as 
governor,  or  proconsul,  to  Syria,  in 
order  to  take  a  census  of  the  whole 
province.  There  appear  to  have  been 
two  distinct  censuses  or  enrolments  in 
Syria,  ibr  the  purpose  of  raising  the  an- 
nual tax.  The  first  was  made  at  the 
dosing  part  of  the  reign  of  Herod, 
about  the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  when 
Satuminus  was  proconsul  of  Syria.  Li 
reference  to  this  Jirtt  census,  and  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  second, 
the  EvangeUst  says,  **  This  census  oc- 
curred brfore  Cyrenius  was  governor  of 
Syria."  (Luke  ii.  1 — 8.)  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  Cyrenius  may  have  aided 
Satuminus  in  taking  the  enrolment. 
Thendas  or  Matthias  appears  to  have 
headed  an  insurrection  in  opposition  to 
this  census.  (Acts  v.  36 ;  Jos.  Ant. 
xvii.  6.  2 — 4.)  The  teoimd  census, 
which  was  made  about  nine  years  after, 
was  connected  with  the  subjugation  of 
Judea  to  a  Roman  province,  when  Cy- 
renius was  governor  of  Syria.  Judas, 
the  Galilean,  raised  an  insurrection  in 
opposition  to  this  census.  (Acts  v.  87  ; 
Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  1.1.)  There  oould  not 
have  been  an  easier  or  more  effective 
mode  of  taking  the  census,  among  the 
Jews,  than  through  the  connection  of 


llie  public  genealogical  regiatai  8.  Uenee, 
Joseph,  ia  tbe jtrM  oeiiaus,  was  necessi- 
tnted  to  go  to  Bethlehem ;  anil  even 
Mmy  herself  mn;  have  been  obliged  to 
be  personally  present ;  at  any  mte,  in 
tlie  nptation  of  tbe  period  sbe  did  not 
wiBh  to  be  left  alone.  In  the  meno' 
while,  a  higher  inflcence  controlled 
her  moTenientB  ;  (or  it  had  been  fore- 
told that  the  Meniah  ahoutd  be  bom 
in  Bethlehem.  (MicT.  2  ;  Matt.  ii.  6.9.) 
CYRIA  =  Mulro.,  ladg.  A  di* 
tinj^islied  fem&ld  onto  wbum  John  di- 
rected his  second  Epistle.  She  is  called 
**  the  elect  lady  in  onr  veraion. 
(2  John  i.  6.) 
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CIYlt17S  =  a«  mi.  Aldng  of  the  Me- 
do-Perriiuis.  and  a  conqueror  of  gnat 
renown.  He  was  bora  about  B.O.  690, 
Hie  &ther,  aooording  to  Xenaphon, 
was Oambyiet, probably  nTiceroyofihe 


Peniana  :  but  Herodotni  intimates  no 
more  than  that  ha  ma  an  Acbemeniui. 
the  noUest  tribe  of  the  Perstans,  ftnd 
the  one  to  whioh  their  kinga  belonged. 
Both  agree  that  his  mother  was  Slan- 
dane,  adaagtiterofAsty*iges^"Aiiv 
snems,"  (Dan.  iz.  1,)  Ung  of  Media. 
The  early  history  of  Cynu,  as  rotated 
by  the  Greek  and  Penoao  hiitoriaos,  ii; 
enreloped  with  moah  that  is  fcbuloos. 
In  the  BcriptoRM  we  read  of  him  only 
as  the  destroyer  of  Babylon  imd  the  re- 
storer of  the  Jews  to  their  own  eoouby. 
About  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  a^ 
Cyras  revolted  from  Aatyages,  and 
freed  the  Persians  fivni  the  Median 
yoke.  Thns  the  Median  empire  passed 
from  the  Medea  to  the  Fenians,  and 
was  denominated  from  both  people, 
B.C.  S69.  Oyras  rednoed  the  aShirs  c^ 
the  em{ure  into  order,  united  the  Me- 
dian and  Persian  d«a ;  and  mairied 
the  only  daughter  of  his  nnole  Darioa, 
thesonof  Astyages;  called  "Darioatbe 
Median."  Cyras  then  tnmed  his  iinns 
agajnst  CnEms,  king  of  the  Lydians, 
ud  took  Sardis  hia  capital,  B.a  MS. 
After  this,  Oynis  sufajeetsd  Asia  Minor, 
andalltheeoontijweetaf  the  Bophnk- 
tes.  HavingdaftetedtheOhaklaan  anny 
not  hi  from  Babylon,  Oynis  mardii^ 
immediately,  and  wiUioat  oppcntion. 
to  the  walls  of  that  great  metropolia, 
into  whioh  the  retreating  hosts  bad 
thrown  themselves,  and  by  diverting 


Hede,  vioeroy  of  the  Chaldeans,  until 
he  had  oonsolidated  his  oonqoeeta. 
Henoa  the  yean  of  pyms  are  not  dal«d 
from  his  oonquMt  of  Balnlon,  but  ftam 
tfa*  time  wbHi  he  himself  auiM  to  rrign 
there  in  parson,  Cyni^  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  am  tb*  Chaldstwa, 
B.C.  CSS,  caused  an  edict  to  be  pro- 
claimed throughoat  the  empire,  that 
all  tlie  Hebrews,  without  exception, 
were  &ee  to  return  to  Judea,  and  re- 
bnild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Ue 
acoordingly  delivered  to  the  retnming 
exiles,  5,400  sacred  vessel*  of  pM  and 
silver,  which  Kebnchadnesxar  had  car- 
ried Irom  Jernsalsm  to  Babylon,  pr«- 


DAB 

wnbed  die  mse  of  the  (empie,  uid  di- 
rected tbkt  the  expsDBe  of  its  erection 
fbould  be  delved  from  the  roy&l  tmai- 
nn  ;  til  which  particuhn  were  veri- 
fied by  >  written  edict  found  fifteeo 
jwn  >fter,  in  the  aichirea  at  £cb*t*iui. 
(En»  i.  1— U  ;  vi.  2—6.)  Thn.  Di- 
viae  PnmdeDoe  lUrectad,  th>t  the 
Hebrew  lumpte,  which  had  beendestroj- 
■d  Vr  »  fcreifn  ting,  ahoold  Meo  by  & 
liiraign  king  be  rebuilt.  It  ia  not 
■nfikely  that  Duiiel  bul  shown  to  Cy- 
nw  the  propheciei,  in  which,  above  oae 
hDDdred  jeua  before  ha  wia  bom,  he 
wu  mentiODed  b;  name.  (Is.  ihv.  28 ; 
ih.  1 ;  Jer.  1.  44.)  Herodotos  myt 
Uut  Cynu  WM  dain  io  »  battle  oguoat 
tba  MasMgetjR,  Bfter  a  rejgo  of  tventy- 
Bine  ytmn.  Bnt  Xeoopbon  lUBerts  that 
be  died  peMeably  in  iJie  Hventh  jreu-of 
hit  TeigQ  1  and  WM  isleirednt  Puaj'gfi- 
te.  Amonr  the  mins  near  that  oity.  in 
the  plain  of  Hurghab,  abont  fbrtj-nine 
miln  from  Peraepolia,  the  tomb  of  Cy- 
rra  ia  eUU  to  be  •een.  Near  to  it  ia  a 
square  matUe  pilliir,  containing  a  acalp- 
tare  io  bas-rdief,  of  what  Mr.  Vaax 
mppo«ee  to  be  a  portrait  of  (Nnia 
bbnaelf ;  together  with  a  trilicfpaf  ca- 
ncifbrminacriptioD.iQperBlan,  Median, 
aod  Babyloniau.  Tlie  inBcription  reads : 
"  I  am  Cyrua,  tbe  Idag ;  the  Aohnme- 
Dtao."  The  woodeat  is  a  copy  of  thii 
remarkable  mofHunent,  to  whioh  we 
have  added  the  name  of  Cyrna  from 
tbe  iuacription.  He  Peraan  name 
n«nuft,  is  not  unlike  the  Hebrew 
Kcndi  =  Cyrua. 


DAGON  =  ^™a*  JIA.  A  deity  of 
the  Amyriana  and  Philistinei.  (1  Sam. 
V.  2—7  ;  Jadg,  iri,  23  ;  1  Chroo.  i. 
10.)  The  AsayrijwD  Dagon,  according 
to  the  sculpture  brought  from  Khorea- 
bad,  had  the  head  and  body  of  a  fish, 
combined  with  tbe  homan  figure. 
Among  the  Pbilirtinss  this  deity 
had  a  hmnau  head  and  arms,  but 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  like  a  fish. 


DABERATH  =  (i«  nbdatr.  A 
town  CO  tbe  borden  of  laaaehar  and 
Zebulnn.  (Josh,  jdi,  12  ;  iii.  28  ■  1 
ttron,  Ti.  22.)  It  is  now  a  small  til- 
lage tailed  JWncruh,  lying  at  the  base 
of  Moo  at  Tabor. 
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Both  forms  are  copied  from  tbe  Aaayr- 
in  monaments.  By  tbe  Chaldeana 
>3goD  was  called  Oannea,  which  some 
oppose  to  be  the  same  aa  the  E^pUan 
On  ;  heooe  they  uodentaad  Dag-On  to 
eignily  Fish-On.  Others  identtfy  Oan- 
-ea  with  Noah.  What  particular  deity 
i  designated  by  Dagon  it  is  difficult  to 
ly  i  perhaps  some  maritime  deity  like 
the  Neptune  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, ecveral  temples  appear  to  have 
been  consecrated  to  Dagnn,  which  gavu 


DAL 


DAK 


Dames  to  different  pliiceii.    (Josh.  xv. 
41 ;  xix.  27;  1  Mace.  x.  88  ;  xi.  4.) 

BALAIAH  =  whom  Jehovah  hath 
ddivered.  A  dewendant  of  king  David. 
(1  Chron.  iii.  24.) 

DALMANUTHA.  A  city  or  vil- 
Sage  near  Magdala,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  lake  of  Gennesaret.  (Mark  yiii.  10; 
Matt  XV.  89.) — See  Maodaul 

DALMATIA.  A  province  of  Eu- 
rope on  the  east  of  the  Adriatic  sea, 
forming  part  of  ancient  Illyricam,  and 
contiguous  to  Macedonia.  (2  Tim.  iv.  10.) 

DALPHON  =  ratn,  tear*.  A  son 
of  Haman.  (Est.  ix.  7.) 

DAMARia  A  Christian  female  at 
Athens.  (Acts  xvii.  84.) 

DAMASCUS  =  aeUvity,  alertnat. 
The  metropolis  of  western  Syria,  usu- 
ally called  by  the  natives  t^Sham,  by 
contraction  for  IHmethk  ah-S^m^z 
Damascus  the  Noble.  It  is  also  written 
Jktrmeaek,  (1  Chron.  xviii.  6 ;  2  Chron. 
xxiv.  28,  mai^gin.)  It  lies  out  upon 
the  desert^  east  of  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon,  surrounded  by  an  extensive 
plain,  at  an  elevation  of  2,287  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  vene- 
rable city,  perhaps  the  most  ancient  in 
the  world,  is  watered  by  the  streams  of 
the  Barada,  and  seems  merged  in  a  sea 
of  richest  verdure.  Indeed,  the  Pliun 
of  Damascus,  almost  surrounded  by  the 
desert,  has  alwavs  been  celebrated  for 
its  fertility  and  consequent  beauty. 
(Gen.  XV.  2.)  In  the  time  of  David, 
Damascus  formed  an  independent  state, 
and  sent  auxiliaries  to  the  king  of  Zo- 
bah.  David,  however,  defeated  the 
armies  of  botii,  and  placed  a  garrison 
in  the  city.  (2  Sam.  viii.  5,  6.1  Yet, 
in  the  latter  years  of  Solomon  s  reign, 
Bezon  threw  off  the  Jewish  yoke,  and 
restored  the  kingdom  of  JDamaacus. 
(1  Kings  xi.  23—25.)  Henceforwai^ 
we  find  the  kings  of  Israel  in  perpetual 
warfare  with  tne  kings  of  Damasco- 
Syria.  (1  Kings  xv.  18—22  ;  2  Kings 
xiv.  26—28.)  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of 
Assyria,  conquered  and  took  possession 
of  Damasco-Syria.  (2  Kings  xvi.  5 — 9; 
Am.  i.  8 — 5.)  Damascus  in  turn  be- 
came a  province  of  the  Babylonian, 
Persian,  Macedonian,  and  Syro -Grecian 
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empires.    Hie  city  afterwards  fell  un- 
der the  Boman  dominion ;  but  was  held 
for  a  time  by  Aretas^  king  of  Arabia, 
who  had  in  it  a  viceroy  or  governor. 
(2  Cor.  xi.  82,  88  ;  Acts  ix.  24,  25.) 
In  A.D.  684,  it  was  captured  by  the 
Saracens ;    and   after   several    times 
changing  hands,  it  was  in  1517  taken 
from  the  Mameluke  sultans  of  Eigypt, 
by  the  Turks,  and  remiuned  in  their 
possession  till  1882,  when  it  was  cap- 
tured by  the  troops  of  Muhammed  Aly. 
But  in  1840,  the  powers  of  Europe  re- 
stored Syria  and  P^estine  to  the  nomi- 
nal sway  of  the  sultan.    The  Turks  ac- 
count Damascus  one  of  the  holy  cities. 
It  still  continues  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
dties  of  Syria ;  the  population  in  1843 
was  estimated  at  about  111,552,    of 
whom  11,772  are  Christians,  and  about 
5,000  Jews,  who  inhabit  a  separate 
quarter.      Damascus   is  about   seven 
miles  in  circumference.     Many  of  the 
lower  portions  of  the  walls  of  the  city, 
consisting  of  very  large  blocks  of  stone, 
are  considered  to  be  of  great  antiquity. 
Damascus  is  one  of  the  most  regular 
and  least  filthy  of  oriental  cities.    But 
few  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  go  back 
beyond  the  Roman  period.   One  of  the 
streets  is  still  called  <*  Straight ;"  it  is 
a  mile  in  length,  broad,  well  paved,  and 
straight  as  an  arrow.  (Acts  ix.  10,  11.) 
The  houses  are  elegantly  fiunidked ; 
and  the  bazaars  well  stocked  with  mer- 
chandise.    This    opulent  city  is    the 
great  emporium  for  the  excuiange  of 
the  produce  of  the  East  and  the  West ; 
and  its  commerce,  carried  on  by  cara- 
vans, is  very  extensive.      The  &bric 
called  damaiB,  a  kind  of  doth  or  thi^, 
was  anciently  manufiictured  at  Damas- 
cus.     The    prophet   mentions    "  the 
damask -curtained  couch/'  (Am.  iii.  12.) 
^— See  AsAJfA 
DAMNATION.— See   Condbicka- 

WON. 

DAN  z=judffe.  The  fifth  son  of  Ja- 
cob, bom  of  BUhah,  and  head  of  one  of 
the  tribes.  In  the  list  of  the  tribes, 
(Rev.  vii  5,  6,)  that  of  Dan  is  found 
only  in  a  few  manuscripts,  probably  by 
the  transcribers  erroneously  writing 
Mancuseh  for  Dan;  as  the  tribe  of 


DAN 


BAN 


Jmepk  is  aftamrarda  mentioned,  which 
tododed  Mminiwoh  and  Ephraim.  The 
tribe  of  Dan  had  its  portion  between 
the  poaMflsionf  of  Jndah  and  Ephraim, 
on  one  nde,  and  between  Benjamin 
and  the  sea  shore  on  the  other.  Their 
tnet  was  pleasant  and  fertile,  though 
abounding  with  winding  Tales  and 
bluff  hill^  bnt  it  was  by  &r  the  small- 
est  portion ;  and  hence  they  captured 
Lush  lor  the  planting  of  a  colony. 
(Josh.  xiz.  43,  47 ;  Jndg.  L  84,  85 ; 
zTiiL  1  ;  I  Sam.  v.  10  ;  2  Kings  i.  2.) 
%  A  city  built  by  the  Danites,  on  the 
lite  of  the  Sidonian  city  Laish  or  Le- 
sbem.  It  lay  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  land  of  Israel,  at  the  foot  of  Her- 
mon  and  Lebanon,  and  near  the  western 
sonree  of  the  Jordan.  It  was  captured 
from  the  Sidonians,and  named  Dan  after 
the  founder  of  their  tribe.  It  is  now 
called  TtM-Kady.  (Jndg.  xvu.  7, 26— 
29 ;  Josh.  zix.  47  ;  Joseph.  Ant  i.  x.  1 ; 
▼.  3.  1  ;  Tiii.  8,  4.)  Itwas  a  chief  seat 
of  Jeroboam's  idolatry,  where  one  of  the 
golden  calves  was  set  up.  (1  Kings  xil 
28,  29 ;  XV.  20.)  Dan  was  the  northern 
limit  of  the  land  of  Israel ;  hence  the 
expression,  "  firom  Dan  to  Beersheba/* 
ss  deootii^  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Promised  Land.  (Judg.  xx.  1 ;  1.  Sam. 
iii  20 ;  2  Sam.  xviL  1 1.)  For  the  word 
"Dan/*  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  19,  see  Vedan. 
DANCING.  The  dances  of  the  He- 
brewi  were  generally  expressions  of 
rehgioiu  joy  and  gratitude  on  their  na- 
tioul  festivals  ;  (Ps.  cL  4  ;)  sometimes 
they  were  pnctiaMi  in  honour  of  a  con- 
queror, in  triumphal  processions ;  (Ex. 
XV.  20,  21  ;  Jndg.  xi.  84  ;  1  Sam.  xviii. 
6,  7 ;)  and  sometimes  on  occasions  of 
domestic  joy.  (Jer.  xxxi  4, 18  ;  Luke 
XV.  25.)  In  the  religions  servicefi,  the 
timbrel  was  employed  to  direct  the 
dance,  and  it  was  led  by  some  individual, 
whom  the  rest  followed  with  measured 
step  and  devotional  sonn.  Thus  David 
is  supposed  to  have  lea  such  a  band. 
(2  Sam.  vi.  16- -28.)  Individuals  often 
expreseed  feelings  of  joy  in  the  same 
way.  (Lake  vL  28 ;  Acts  iii.  8.)  Though 
dancing  was  doubtless  known  from  a 
very  eariy  period  as  an  expression  of 
religioiis  joy.  and  also  as  a  mere  worldly 
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amusement;  (Job  xxi.  11 — 15;  Mark 
vi.  22  ;)  vet  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  mingungofmales  and  females,  which 
is  so  common  in  modem  danoes,  was 
unknown  to  the  Hebrews;  unless,  a 
precedent  may  be  found  in  the  scene  of 
idolatrous  coxifusion  and  madness,  when 
the  children  of  Israel  bowed  themselves 
before  the  image  ofacalf.  (Ex.  xxidi.  19.) 
DANIEL  =rytu^  0/ ^0(2.  1.  A 
celebrated  Hebrew  wise  man  and  pro- 
phet»  attached  to  the  court  of  Babylon. 
He  was  of  noble,  if  not  of  royal  extrac- 
tion ;  and  was  carried  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar to  Babylon,  when  a  youth,  together 
with  the  children  of  the  king  and  nobles, 
as  hostages,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Je- 
hoiakim,  B.C.  606.  (Dan.  i  I — 6  ;  2 
Kings  xxiv.  1 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6.)  He 
was  taught  the  language  and  sciences  of 
the  Chjudeans,  and  then  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  king.  (Dan  1.  1 — 4.) 
At  Babylon  he  was  distinguished  by 
the  Chaldee  name  of  Belteshazzar  =z 
BeTa  prince,  i.  e.,  whom  Bel  favonre; 
and  with  his  three  friends,  Hananiah, 
Mishael,  and  Azariah,  observed  the 
Mosaic  law  as  for  as  was  practicable  in 
their  situation,  and  lived  in  the  most 
pious  manner,  ro  that  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  the  captivity,  he  is  mentioned 
by  Ezekiel,  (xiv.  14, 18,  20,)  in  connex- 
ion with  Noah  and  Job.  After  three 
years  of  instruction,  he  stood  before 
the  king,  that  is,  he  obtained  some  of- 
fice in  the  court,  and  excelled  in  wisdom, 
and  particularly  in  sagacity  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  visions  and  dreams,  and 
is  therefore  celebrated  bv  Ezekiel, 
(xxviii.  3,)  as  the  wisest  of  his  contem- 
poraries. In  time,  most  probably  after 
all  the  expeditions  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
he  was  raised  to  the  highest  dignity  in 
the  kingdom,  bnt  afterwards  was  neg- 
lected by  the  successors  of  that  monarch, 
and  was  only  superintendent  of  the 
learned  men  who  were  connected  with 
the  court.  After  the  conquest  of  Baby- 
lon byCjTTUS,  and  the  elevation  of  Darius 
the  Mode  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Chaldea, 
he  was  again  advanced  to  be  one  of  the 
three  prime  ministers  of  the  kingdom, 
but  through  the  machinations  of  the 
courtiers  he  was  thrown  into  the  den  of 
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liou,  whenoa  howe*er,  he  wm  tkkeo 
onl  DDhort,  nod  lived  nt  le«it  aniil  the 
third  yeitr  of  C^ms,  that  ii,  G3i  B.  o. 
(D*o.  I.  1.)  He  maiit  tbeo  have  kr- 
med  kt  tha  kge  af«iKht;-fiTe  or  ninety 
jeui,  (o  th&t  hU  life  could  not  have 
tnen  pratracted  macb  beyond  thii  pe- 
riod. Tbongh  Daniel  lived  tbrougbont 
the  (Sptivity,  it  doe*  not  appear  that  be 
ever  retnnisd  to  hii  own  Rountry.  It 
it  nnoertain  wbere  he  died,  thoogh  it  ia 
genenll;  luppoeed  that  it  vu  in  aome 
part  ofCbitidtia,  not  improbably  M  Suaa 
on  tbe  Tigria.  vrhere  he  had  resided,  i 
The  title  of  Kilivr  aftnatly  qualioni  or  \ 
difieail  jmblmu,  given  to  i^niel  by  the 
queen  of  Babylon,  (Dao.  t,  12,  IS,)  ii 
Kill  uwdiDthe  EaataiatitleufhonoDT  '■ 
for  a  remarkaUy  clovBr  man.  2.  A  da- 
•oandaat  of  Itharaar.  (Elm  viii.  2  ; 
Neh.  I.  7.1    3. — See  Chilkab. 

DANIEL,  Book  or.  This  iaanux- 
tnre  of  hiatory  and  propheoy,  and  con- 
tain*, espeoiaJly  the  lut  idi  chapten, 
the  moat  eitraordioary  And  oompnben- 
nve  predictiona  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  ]<rophgtical  writings.  So  eiplioit 
are  they  respeoting  the  Meaaiah  and 
tiia  kingdoiD,  that  tbe  Jewi  aod  early 
iiifidela,  ware  UDvilling  to  admit  their 


DAB 

John,  ara  ranaikaUy  illuatmUva  of 
each  other.  Several  apooryphal  book* 
ap|)ear  to  have  been  indenU;  aacribed 
to  Daniel,  which  wen  evidently  written 
in  Omek  by  lome  HaUeniatic  Jaw. 

DAN-JAAN  =foral  a}  Dan  A 
place  near  Dan.  Thia  name  ia  evident- 
ly a  ttanioriber'i  error  for  Daa-Jaar. 


(2  Si 


i.  6) 


49.) 

DARDA  =  peoW  o/wtaiim.  A  de- 
acendant  of  Jndah,  IWmoua  tor  hia  wis- 
dom, and  coDtamporary  with  Solomon 
or  a  btUe  befora  him  (1  Euigaiv  31.) 
Id  I  Chron  u  fl.  ha  u  oalled  "Dam." 


ed.  (Matt,  x 


,  le.)     Joaephni 


These  pradiotiooB  were  uttered  during 
the  oapUvity  of  the  Jewi,  aiid  both  be- 
fore and  after  tlie  timt  of  Ezekiel.  Tha 
character  of  the  book  ia  luch  ae  it  woulil 
have  been  if  written  by  a  man  who  lived 
at  Babylon  in  the  time  of  the  Chaldean 
monarobj  ;  and  waa  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  tbe  namet  of  the  variooa  officea  , 
baloDging  to  the  kingdom  and  the 
ooart  A  portion  of  thia  book  ia  written 
in  the  Chaldee  dialect,  from  tbe  fourth 
verae  of  the  aeoond  chapter  to  the  end 
of  the  seventh  chapter  ;  theae  chaptera 
relate  chiefly  to  the  affitirs  of  Babylon, 
and  it  ia  probable  that  aome  paaangae 
were  taken  froni  tbe  public  rsgiatera. 
This  shows  remarkable  accuracy.  In- 
deed, for  the  geoniDenesa  and  authen- 
ttraty  of  thia  book,  we  have  tbe  strong- 
est evidence.  In  phraseology,  the  pro- 
phecy of  Daniel,  and  the  Bevelatioo  of 
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DAKIUS=(»( 

name,  or  royal  tiUe  of  a  Chaldean  Tica- 
roy,  and  of  two  Pernan  kings,  men- 
tioned in  tbe  old  Taatiunent.  On  thrn 
cnneifbnninsoriptionBat  Persepolia  and 
Bcbiatan  it  ia  written  DarytAtBA, 
which  i*  not  onlike  the  Hebrew  form 
Dargavak, 

I.  "Dabius  TBI  Midi,  "  usoally 
oODiidered,  but  without  evideno^  a 
Hug  of  Media,  and  the  aame  aa  Cfar- 
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of  jMfo^^^  "  Ahaauema,"  a  king  of 
the  Medaa,  whose  empire  waa  seiacd 
by  Cyrua,  ahoat  B.C.  GG8  :and  waa  pro- 
bably tha  uncle  aa  well  as  fitther-inlaw 
of  Cyma.  On  the  conqueet  of  Babylon 
by  Cynia,  ba  appointed  Darius  vice- 
roy at  Babylon,  with  the  full  powera  of 
a  king,  while  he  himself  was  engaged 
in  completing  and  oonsolidating  his 
new  oonqueala.  Hence  it  is  aaid  that 
"Darioa  the   Hediao  looi  tha  king- 
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dom,"  and  'Smm  made  king  over  the 
i«alm  of  the  ChaldeMui"  (Dna.  t.  81 ; 
vi  1  ;  ix.  1  ;  zi.  1.)  He  gorerued  in 
Bafajlon  two  yenn  B.O.  5ZB—5Sd,  un- 
til Cynia  oame  to  reign  there  in  person. 
--SeeCTBUB. 

2.  Dariub  HT8TA8FB8,  king  of  Per- 
sia, who  reigned  B.O.521-486.  His  name, 
in  hierogiyphics,  as  still  existing  on 
the  monuments  of  Egypt^  is  written 


OSBxm)! 


n  t  r  €  i  oiu  A  . 
He  wae  the  son  of  Hystaspe^,  a  Persian 
ooUe.  He  strengthened  his  alliance 
with  the  fiunily  of  Gyrus  by  manyinff 
a  daughter  of  the  genuine  Smerdis,  and 
two  dianghtera  of  Cyrua  Smerdis  =r 
Artaxerzes,  the  usurper  had  prohibited 
the  building  of  the  Jewish  temple  ;  but 
afterwards  Darius  ordered  the  work  to 
be  expedited  with  renewed  vigour. 
(Esca  IT.  5,  6. 24  ;  v.  8—17  ;  vi.  1—22.) 
Tlie  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Darius 
was  spent  in  unceasing  wars,  which  the 
prophet  represents  by  the  four  winds 
(spirits)  of  the  heavens  riding  in  cha- 
riots of  war.  (Zech.  i.  1 ;  vL  1 — 8 ;  vii.7; 
Hagg.  i.  1.)  The  remarkable  monu- 
ment at  Behistan,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Persia,  on  the  high  road  from  Baby- 
lonia to  the  eastward,  is  an  almost  per- 
pendicular rook,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  plain  to  the  height  of  1,700  feet. 
The  sculptured  portion  of  the  rock  re- 
presents a  line  of  nine  captives,  united 
by  a  cord  tied  round  their  necks,  and 
having  their  hands  bound  behind  their 
badis^  who  are  approaching  the  king 
as  he  treads  on  a  prostrate  rebel.  Some 
have  supposed  the  figures  to  represent 
Tigiath-Pileser  and  the  ten  captive 
tribee  of  Israel.  From  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  on  the  monument,  Col. 
Bawlinson  has  shewn  that  the  king  is 
DsriuB  himself,  and  the  captives  are 
nine  rebel  chiefe  whom  be  had  suooea* 
lively  overthrown  and  put  to  death. 
On  the  inscriptions  are  given  the 
names  of  the  rebels  and  the  provinces 
of  the  empire  where  they  had  excited 
insnrreetion.  Darius  recites  the  an- 
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oestral  glories  of  his  race,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  his  dominions.  He  says,  *'  I 
am  Darins  the  king,  the  great  king^ 
the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  Persia, 
the  king  of  the  provinces,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  the  grandson  of  Arsamei^ 
the  AohsBmenian."  The  sculpture  a^ 
pears  to  have  been  executed  by  Darius 
about  B.O.  516.  The  woodcut  is  a 
copy  of  part  of  this  ancient  monument, 
representing  the  king  and  three  of  the 
rebel  chiefe. 

8.  Dabiub  Nothub,  king  of  Per- 
sia, who  reigned  b.o.  428—404.  Ne- 
hemiah  appears  to  have  returned  to 
Judea,  the  second  time,  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign.  This  import- 
ant historical  feet,  Josephus  has  placed 
in  the  reign  of  Darius  Codomanns,  but 
it  properly  belongs  to  the  last  years  of 
Darius  Nothus.  From  him  SanbaUat 
obtained  permission  to  build  a  temple 
for  the  Sunaritans  on  Mount  Gerixim. 
(Neh.  xii.  22  ;  xiii.  28—28.) 

DARMESEK.— See  Daxabcub. 

DARKNESS.  It  is  said  of  the  ter- 
rible darkness  which  constituted  one 
of  the  plagnes  of  Egypt,  that  it  was  so 
thick  as  to  be,  as  it  were,  palpable  ;  so 
horrible  that  no  one  durst  stir  out  of 
his  place  ;  and  so  lasting,  that  it  en- 
dured three  days  :  and  evil  angels  ac- 
companied the  horrid  darkness.  (Ex.  x. 
21—28  ;  Palxxxvui.  49;cv.  28.)  This 
darkness,  which  was  evidently  miracu- 
lous in  its  intensity,  appears  to  have 
been  a  violent  ehamtin,  whioh  gene- 
rally lasts  about  three  days  annually  in 
Egypt  Travellers  tell  us,  when  the 
chamsin  blows  the  sun  is  pale  yellow, 
its  light  is  obscured,  and  the  darkness 
is  in  some  years  so  great,  that  one 
seems  to  be  in  the  blackest  night  even 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  high  winds, 
clouds  of  dust,  and  lightning  gleams 
frequently  accompany  this  kind  of 
tempest.  'Die  darkness  that  shrouded 
Judea  when  our  Saviour  hung  upon  the 
cross  was  manifestly  miraculous ;  in- 
asmnch  as  no  natural  eclipse  of  the  sun 
could  have  taken  place  at  the  period 
of  the  Passover,  the  moon  being  then 
at  full.  (Luke  xxiii.  44,  45.)  Dark- 
ness  is  sometimes  used  symbolically  of 
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miaery  and  advwntj  ;  (In.  Ux*  9, 10; 
Jer.  ziii.  16 ;  Job  uL  4,6 ;  Joel  iL  2; 
Am.  iv.  13 ;)  of  great  politicid  oalain- 
itiaa ;  (Im.  ziii.  10 ;  xlviL  5  ;  Lam.  iiL 
6  ;  Saek.  zzzU.  7  ;)  of  ignoranoe,  idol- 
aby,  and  an ;  (laa.  ix.  2 :  Ix.  2  ;  Ezek. 
ttL12 ;  Bph  T.  11  ;  1  Pater  iL  9 :) 
of  the  state  of  the  dead ;  (Job  x.  21 ; 
xriL  18  ;)  and  of  final  and  eteraalpfnn- 
iabment.  (Matt  tiu.  26.) 

DARKOK=:a«oalCMW.  Oneiriioae 
posterity  retitnied  from  the  exile.  (Ear. 
u.  56  ;  Neh.  Til  58.) 

DATB.—See  Paul 

DATHANss/oiMtoM.  One  of  the 
ooQspiratonaaainitMoMB.  (Nom.xTi. 
1^85  ;  Pfccn.  17.)— See  Abibam. 

DAUGHTER.  Thia  term  is  often 
used  as  enprasaiTe  of  similitude  of  kin- 
dred :  as  well  as  of  female  ofibpring;  (Gen. 
▼i.  1  ;  xxiT.  28  ;)  and  giand-diuighter. 
(G«D.xxiv.24.48.)  For  remote  descend- 
ants of  the  mme  fiunily  or  tribe : 
« daughter  of  Heth,^  etc,  of  his  pos- 
terity. Elixabeth  was  "of  the  daughters 
of  Aaron.'*  (Luke  16.)  Daughter,  by 
personification,  of  a  people  or  a  dty, 
whence  "  daughter  of  Jerusalem,*'  or 
"ofZion;*  of  "Babylon,-"  (Isa.  xlvii. 
1—6;)  "of  Bdom ;"  (Lam.  ir.  21 ;)  "of 
Egypt;"  (Jer.  xlvi.  11,  14;)  *« daughter 
^Tyn,"  (Ps.  xW.  12.)  Christian  fe- 
males are  called  daughten  of  Sarah ; 
(1  Pet  iiL  6  ;)  and  duighters  of  God. 
(2  Cor.  vi.  1 8.) — See  Ghildbui. 

DAVID  =  6c{0M(i.  The  second  king 
of  the  Hebrews  and  founder  of  the  dyn- 
asty of  Judah  ;  he  reigned  B.  o.  1056 — 
1016.  He  was  the  yomigest  son  of 
Jesse,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  When  but 
a  youth  he  was  deeply  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  religion  and  theocracy  of 
his  nation  ;  and,  while  employed  as  a 
shepherd  in  his  fether's  fields,  Jehovah, 
the  inrisible  Ruler  of  Israel,  sent  Sam- 
uel to  Bethlehem,  to  anoint  Darid  pro- 
phetically as  king  of  the  HelirewB,  in 
the  stead  of  any  of  the  femily  of  SaoL 
Hence  he  is  called  "a  man  after  Grod's 
own  heart,"  that  is,  the  cAonni  and  ap- 
pomitd  ime  of  Jehovah,  to  be  the  "cap- 
tain over  his  people.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  14  ; 
^  '^'  -'iiL  22.)  When  Saul  feU  into  a 
itneholy,  in  order  to  divert  his 
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thoughts,  David  was  introduced  to 
court  as  a  private  musician,  which  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners  of  the  court, 
and  the  bnaness  of  government.  In  a 
war  with  the  Philistines,  he  appeared 
as  the  champion  of  the  Hebrews,  against 
the  giant  Goliath,  whom  he  dew  in  sin- 
gle combat.  This  act  of  heroism  greatly 
advanced  his  reputation ;  but  when  Saul 
found  that  his  own  fiune  was  likely  to 
be  edipsed,  he  became  jealous  of  Dai^ 
and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  his 
own  life  he  pursued  him  with  a  moot 
malignant  hostility.  (1  Sam.  xviiL  6 — 
21.)  David  retired  from  court  in  order 
to  provide  for  his  own  Mfety ;  but  still 
he  kept  his  mind  steadily  fixed  on  the 
protection  of  Divine  Providence.  (1  Sam. 
xxviL2;lChipaxiLl.)  In  difficult  cases 
he  alwaysoonsulted  the  sacred  oracleuid 
and  ob^ed  its  responses.  Two  or  three 
times,  Saul  was  completely  at  David's 
merov,  but  he  rsfosed  to  open  a  way  to 
the  throne  by  regicide.  On.  the  death 
of  Saul  and  his  sons  on  Mount  Gilboa, 
B.G.  1055,  David,  by  Divine  «lireotion, 
went  from  Ziklag  to  Hebron,  where  the 
rulers  of  the  tribs  of  Judah  awarded  to 
him  the  sceptre,  as  to  one  whom  Jehovaii 
had  already  designated  as  king.  The 
other  eleven  tribes  did  homage  to  Ish- 
bosheth  the  son  of  Saul.  At  length, 
when  eveiy  other  claim  to  the  throne 
had  been  extinguished,  in  the  eighth 
year  of  David's  reign,  B.  c.  1048,  the 
eleven  tribes  unitedly  submitted  to  him. 
Soon  after  he  had  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, he  reduced  the  fortress  Zion,  and 
thenceforward  Jerusalem  became  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  the  residenoe  of 
the  royal  fiMnilr,  and  more  than  all,  the 
city  of  God  the  invisible  King.  (Ps. 
xlviiL  2  ;  Matt.  v.  86.)  David  brought 
the  aflUrs  of  government  into  order, 
improved  the  army,  and  gave  especial 
attention  to  the  management  of  public 
worship,  as  the  most  efficacious  means 
of  promoting  religion  and  morality; 
and,  consequently,  obedience  to  the  in- 
visible Supreme  Monarch.  He  was  also 
engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  but  the  arms  of  the 
Hebrews  were  victorious  in  every  quar- 
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ter.  Thus  were  fulfilled  those  ancient 
prophecies,  that  the  Hebrews  shoold 
ertend  their  borders  to  the  Euphrates, 
sobject  the  Bdomites,  conquer  the  Mo- 
ahites  and  other  easibem  people,  and 
become  formidable  to  all  their  neigh- 
bours. (Gen.  XT.  18;  zzvii.  29,  40; 
Num.  xxiv.  7—20 ;  2  Sam.  ▼.  17—25  ; 
▼iii  1—14 ;  x.  1—19.)  When  David 
wsA  seventy  years  of  age,  he  resigned 
the  crown  to  Solomon,  put  into  his 
hands  the  plan  and  model  of  the  temple, 
and  the  treasure  he  had  accumulated 
for  the  erection  of  it ;  he  then  "  slept 
with  his  fiithers.'*  His  heinous  transac- 
tion in  the  case  of  Bathsheba  and  Uriah ; 
and  the  numbering  of  the  people  in  or- 
der, as  it  would  seem,  to  push  conquests 
into  foreign  coxmtries,  are  the  main  in- 
stances in  which  David  seems  to  have 
feigotten  himself  and  his  God.  He  was 
indeed  no  ideal  model  of  human  perfec- 
tion ;  he  was  not  without  the  blemishes 
inddent  to  human  nature.  But  on  the 
whole,  he  was  an  example  worthy  of 
the  imitation  of  his  successors,  ancl  ac- 
cording as  they  appear  on  comparison 
with  Um,  the  saci^  writers  estimate 
their  characters.  The  Divine  promise, 
that  "the  throne  of  David  shall  be  es- 
tablished for  ever,"  does  not  uncondi- 
tionally imply  there  should  be  no  mu- 
penaUm  of  the  kingly  power  in  his  &mily. 
(2  Sam.  vii.  12—16  ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  29— 
86.)  In  accordance  with  the  tenor  of 
the  promise,  the  invisible  King,  for  the 
iniquity  of  David's  children,  withdrew 
from  them  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogative ;  still  He  never  transferred 
it  to  another  family,  but  reaerved  it  for 
the  promised  Messiah,  who  was  not  only 
the  "ofl&pring"  and  "Son  of  David,'* 
bat  David's  "Root"  and  "Lord."  (Jer. 
xzxiii.  17 — 26 ;  Matt.  i.  1 ;  Rev.  xxii. 
16  ;  Matt.  xxii.  42—45.)  And,  as  Da- 
vid was  the  Divinely  appointed  king  of 
Israel,  and  the  earthly  head  of  the 
<^nrch  embosomed  in  Israel ;  so  also, 
Christ,  the  successor  of  David,  is  by  Di- 
vine appointment,  the  king  of  the  spi- 
ritoal  Israel,  the  Head  of  His  Church, 
over  which  He  reigns  in  a  true  and 
proper  sense.  Hence  in  Christ  are  ful- 
filled the  prophecies:  "The  Lord  God 
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shall  give  unto  Him  the  throne  of  His 
fiither  David.  And  He  shall  reign  over 
the  bouse  of  Jacob  for  ever ;  and  of  His 
kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end."  (Luke 
i.  32,  83  ;  Matt.  xxi.  7—16.)  The  name 
*  'David  "  also  denotes  the  Me88ialL(£zek. 
xxxiv.  23,  24 ;  xxxvii.  24  ;  Hos.  iii.  5.) 
DAY.  The  nabwrdl  day  is  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  one  revolution  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis.  (Gton.  i.  5.)  The 
Hebrews  began  their  dvil  day  in  the 
evening ;  (Lev.  xxiil.  82 ;)  and  we  be- 
gin ours  at  midnight  The  artificud 
day  is  the  time  of  the  sun's  continu- 
ance above  the  horizon,  which  is  un- 
equal according  to  the  different  sea- 
sons, on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
equator.  The  longest  day  in  the  Holy 
lAnd  is  only  fourteen  hours  and  twelve 
minutes  of  our  time  ;  and  the  shortest 
day,  nine  hours  and  forty-eight  minutes. 
The  sun  rises,  at  the  summer  solstice, 
about  five  of  our  time,  and  sets  about 
seven ;  at  the  winter  solstice,  it  rises 
after  seven  and  setfi  before  five.  The 
d.ay  was  originally  divided  by  the  He- 
brews into  three  unequal  parts  ;  "eve- 


ning," '*  morning,"  and 


"noon." 


(Ps. 


Iv.  17.)  The  division  of  the  day  into 
twelve  unequal  hours  was  probably 
known  in  the  time  of  Ahaz.  (2 
Kings  XX.  11  ;  Dan.  iii.  6,  15 ;  Acts 
ii.  15.)  The  sixth  hour  is  always 
noon  throughout  the  year;  and  the 
twelfth  hour  is  the  last  hour  of  the 
day.  But  in  summer,  the  twelfth  hour, 
as  all  the  others  were,  was  longer  than 
in  winter.  The  word  "day  "  often  de- 
notes an  indefinite  time.  (G«n.  ii.  4  ; 
Isa.  xxii.  5  ;  Heb.  iii.  8.)  '«  That  day," 
frequently  refers  to  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation ;  (Heb.  xiii.  1  ;  xiv.  6  ;)  but  the 
"day  of  the  Lord,"  denotes,  generally, 
a  time  of  calamity  and  distress ;  (Isa. 
ii.  12 ;  Joel  ii.  11  ;)  also  the  day  of 
judgment.  (Acts  ii.  20 ;  xvii.  81 ; 
Jude  6,  17.)  In  Ezek.  iv.  4—6,  the 
prophet  is  directed  first  to  lie  upon  his 
left  side  three  hundred  and  ninety  daysi. 
and  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  house  (»f 
Israel ;  and  then  to  lie  on  his  right 
side  forty  days,  and  bear  the  iniquity 
of  the  house  of  Judah.  "  See,"  said 
Jehovah,  "I  have  appointed  thee  each 
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day  for  a  yemr."  Eaoh  dap  thai  Eie- 
kiel  did  this,  was  dongned  to  represent 
a  year^i  paoiahment  to  be  inflicted  on 
them.  Erroneoualy  sapposing  this 
statement  to  be  a  precedent,  many  in- 
terpreters of  the  prophecies  have  taken 
it  for  granted,  that  one  "  day  "  stands 
for  a  year,  in  the  prophetic  writings 
of  Daniel  and  John.  To  every  nn- 
prejudiced  mind  a  "day**  means  jnsta 
day,  and  a  "year"  a  year;  but  if  a 
«*day"  designates  a  year,  then,  of  coarse, 
a  "year"  must  mean  three  hundred 
amd  sixty  Hmee  as  much*  Even  the 
"  seventy  weeks/*  properly  **  Kveniy 
eevene  of  years,  "  are  not  symbolical. 
(Dan.  ix.  25—27.)  The  "  days."  then, 
in  Dan.  yu.  25  ;  viu.  IS,  14,  26  ;  xii  7 
— 12,  are  to  be  understood  in  their 
usual  and  literal  sense.  They  have  re- 
iSerenoe  to  the  persecutions  and  suffer- 
ings the  Jews  should  endure  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Syrian,  and 
they  were  literally  fulfilled.  So  also, 
the  "  days  "  in  Rev.  vi.  11,  have  re- 
forence  to  the  seige  and  sackinff  of  Je- 
rusalem by  the  Romans,  the  destruc- 
tion of  Judaism,  and  the  establishment 
of  Christianity.  All  this  was  literally 
accomplished  also.  Indeed,  the  church 
of  God,  from  the  dajrs  of  Daniel  to 
those  of  Wydiffe,  has  always  consi- 
dered the  "days"  in  the  prophetic 
writings  as  literal  daya 

DEACON  ==  a  eervatU,  The  Greek 
word,  diahonoi,  sometimes  rendered 
"minister,"  that  is,  eervantf  (Matt.  xx. 
26,)  as  a  title  of  office  was  first  given 
to  "seven  men  of  honest  report,  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom,"  who 
were  chosen  by  the  congregation,  and 
appointed  to  make  enquiry  into  the 
situation  and  wants  of  the  poor,  to 
take  care  of  the  sick,  and  to  administer 
all  necessanr  and  proper  reliefl  (Acts 
yi  1—6 ;  PhU.  i  1  ;  1  Tim.  uL  8—12  ; 
iv.  6.)  Deaooneeaee  also  served  the 
church  in  those  offices  in  which  the 
deacons  could  not  with  propriety  en- 
gage ;  such  as  keeping  the  doors  of 
that  part  of  the  place  of  worship  where 
the  women  were  privately  instructing 

"^vc  own  sex,  and  visiting  them  in  sick- 
•>  or  when  imprisoned  for  the  fiuth. 
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0  Tim.  y.  5—10 ;  iii  11 ;  Tit.  ii.  3,  4  ; 
Rom.  xvi.  1,  2,  12.) 

DEAF.  The  Mosaic  statute  not  on- 
ly absolutely  prohibited  the  reviling  of 
the  deaf,  but  would  seem  to  imply  that 
kindness  and  instruction  ought  to  be 
shewn  to  them.  (Lev.  zix.  14  ;  Isa. 
zxix.  18,  35;  Matt.  xi.  5  ;  Marii  vu.  32.) 

DEATH.  That  death  was  in  the 
world  previous  to  the  fidl  of  Adam  is 
evident,  not  only  from  the  petrified  re- 
mains of  vast  multitudes  of  animalSf 
large  and  small,  chiefly  of  species  now 
extinct,  which  have  for  unknown  ages 
been  deeply  entombed  in  the  strata  of 
various  rocks ;  but  also  from  the  consti- 
tution of  animated  nature,  which  com- 
pel us  to  admit,  that  under  the  various 
conditions  of  the  earth,  the  prodaction 
and  growth  in  all  organized  beings  have 
their  correlates  in  decay  and  dissolution. 
Even  the  first  human  pair,  in  pristine 
innocence,  could  scarcely  have  been  ig- 
norant  of  the  existence  of  death.  In- 
deed, the  threatening  of  death,  upon  a 
violation  of  the  test  of  obedience,  seems 
clearly  to  imply,  that  the  subjects  of 
this  law  had  a  luiowledge  of  what  death 
was,  otherwise,  they  could  not  have 
known  what  the  threatening  meant. 
The  apostle  states,  that  "by  one  man, 
sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death 
by  sin ;"  and  that  thus  '*  by  man  came 
death."  (Rom.  v.  12;  1  Cor.  xv.  21.) 
But  while  these  passages  declare  un- 
mistakeably,  that  in  consequence  of  sin 
death  acquired  dominion  over  the  hu- 
man race,  they  neither  affirm  nor  imply 
that  the  infenor  animals  were  not  sub- 
ject to  death  before  man's  transgression. 
That  Adam,  while  in  Eden,  was  capable 
of  dying,  or,  in  other  words,  that  his 
body  was  not  physically  immortal,  is 
demonstrable,  from  the  distinct  elemen- 
tary principles  of  which  it  was  composed. 
He  was  "of  the  earth,  earthy ; "  made 
of  the  dust,  or  general  soil — the  mingled 
sand,  day  and  lime.  The  human  boidy, 
as  that  of  all  other  animals,  is  composed 
of  the  same  substances  as  those  which 
constitute  large  and  essential  parts  of 
the  mineral  kingdom:  nitrogen,  oxygen^ 
carbon,  and  hydrogen;  potash,  soda» 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  lime,  and  iron. 
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Tbflse  piineiplea  of  the  body  of  Adam 
cooa-^ted  of  particles  which  had  a  ten* 
deocy  io  dissoWo,  a&d  seek  their  pris- 
tine  abadM ;  bat  notwithjftanding  that 
teodeney,  God  promised  him  a  perpe- 
tuity of  lifi»,  while  he  continued  obedient 
to  the  Uw.  To  counteract  the  tenden- 
cy the  human  body  had  to  decay,  God 
was  pleased  to  employ  a  natural  affent 
— ^the  tree  of  life,  the  frait  of  which 
contained  salutary  properties.  Still, 
9nm  with  this  remarkable  apparatus  of 
immortality,  Adam  could  not  have  lived 
for  eT«r,  so  as  never  to  have  changed 
his  tabernacle ;  the  structure  of  bis  pay- 
■cal  oooformation  was  not  adapted  for 
it  But  that  he  might  have  enjoyed  a 
life,  had  he  been  mithful  during  the 
terra  of  his  probation,  which  should  not 
have  been  terminated  by  deaUhy  but  by 
an  ennobling  trantdtion  into  another 
state  of  existence,  is  perfectly  credible. 
Bat  when  transgression  took  the  place 
of  obedience,  Justice  was  roused  from 
its  watchful  repose,  and  proceeded  to 
execute  the  threatening  of  the  law. 
But  in  the  execution  of  the  penalty 
threatened,  no  new  agent  was  introdu- 
ced into  the  world ;  no  vindictive  stroke 
was  inflicted  on  the  transgressors ;  a  re- 
moval from  the  tree  of  life  alone  was 
neoenary ;  then  the  operation  of  natural 
causes,  now  no  longer  counteracted,  led 
onward  to  mortality,  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence. The  body  of  Adam,  as  the 
legal  result  of  transgression,  must  return 
to  the  dost  whence  it  was  taken ;  though 
the  time  and  manner  of  its  return  were 
left  to  the  decision  of  his  injured  Sove- 
reign. By  transgression,  the  first  hu- 
man pair  not  only  forfeited  the  continued 
enjoyment  of  natural  life,  but  became 
li^le  to  death  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense, — ^to  evil  of  every  kind,  which 
stands  opposed  to  life  and  holy  happi- 
ness. Hence  spiritual  life,  the  life 
which  consisted  in  union  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  comported  with  the  image 
or  God,  and  was  a  separate  quality  from 
the  necessary  endowments  of  human 
natofe,  was  forfeited ;  and  the  inferior 
animal  principles  became  the  rulers  of 
the  heart.  (Gen.  iL  16,  17 ;  iii,  6—24  ; 
Bph.  iL  1 ;  Col.  ii.  13  ;  Heb.  ix.  27.) 
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Though  death  temporal  and  spiritual 
hath  fiUlen  upon  the  posterity  of  Adam ; 
yet  our  Divine  Redeemer  may  be  re- 
garded as  having,  in  each  of  these  senses, 
virtually  destroyed  death,  and  delivered 
them  who  were  all  their  lifetime  sub- 
ject to  bondage.  (Rom.  v.  12 — 21 ;  John 
V.  24 ;  Heb.  ii.  14,  15.)  To  avail  our- 
selves, however,  of  His  perfect  triumph, 
we  must  believe,  love,  and  obey  Him. 
(John  vi.  33—63 ;  viii.  51.)  Death  is 
called  a  "  departure  ; "  (2  Tim.  iv.  6  ;) 
a  "  dissolving  of  the  earthly  house  of 
this  tabernacle ; "  (2  Cor.  v.  1 ;)  a  "go- 
ing the  way  of  all  the  earth ;"  (Josh, 
xxiii.  14  ;)  a  "  returning  to  the  dust ; " 
(Eccl.  xii.  7  ;)  a  "  sleep ;"  (John  xl  11;) 
also  the  "  king  of  terrors.  (Job.  xviii. 
14.)  *<  The  gates  of  death"  signify  the 
grave.  (Job.  xxxviii.  17 ;  Ps.  ix.  13  ; 
evil  18.)  The  **  shadow  of  death  "  de- 
notes the  dominion  of  death,  imminent 
peril  of  life.  (Ps.  xxiii.  4  ;  Jer.  ii.  6.) 
The  "second  death'*  designates  the 
everlasting  perdition  of  the  wicked. 
(James  v.  20  ;  Rev.  xx.  6,  14  ;  xxi.  8.) 

DEBIR.— See  KiBJATH-SXPaiB. 

DEBORAH=a&ee.  1.  A  prophetess, 
the  wife  of  Lapidoth.  She  was  the 
fourth  judge  or  regent  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  only  woman  who  ever  filled 
that  high  office.  Jabin,  king  of  the 
northern  Canaanites,  who  dwelt  at  Ha- 
zor  on  lake  Merom,  had  greatly  op- 
pressed the  northern  Hebrew  tribes  for 
the  space  of  twenty  years  ;  and  his  yoke 
was  undoubtedly  more  galling  than  any 
they  had  previously  borne.  In  the 
mean  time,  Deborah  the  prophetess, 
who  "judged  Israel,"  with  difficulty 
roused  the  Hebrews  from  their  despond- 
ency, and  induced  them  to  burst  the  fet- 
ters of  their  bondage.  At  length  she 
summoned  Barak,  the  son  of  Abinoam, 
and  made  known  to  him  the  will  of 
God,  that  he  should  undertake  an  en- 
terprise for  the  deliverance  of  his  coun- 
try. But  he  assented  to  go  only  on  con- 
dition that  she  would  accompany  him. 
Deborah  and  Barak  repaired  to  ifedesh, 
and  collected  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Hasor,  ten  thousand  men,  with  whom 
they  marched  southward,  and  encamped 
on  Mount  Tabor.     When  Siaera^  the 
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general  of  Jabin,  puraued  them  to  the 
plain  of  Jezreel,  Barak  descended  from 
Tabor,  attacked  and  so  completely  rout- 
ed the  numerous  army  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  that  they  never  recovered  from  the 
blow.  This  was  followed  by  a  peace  of 
forty  years.  Deborah^s  triumphal  song, 
belongs  indisputably  to  the  first  rank  of 
Hebrew  poetey.  (Judg.iv.  1 — 24;  v.  1 — 
81.)  2.  The  nurse  of  Rebekah,  who 
attended  her  into  Canaan.  She  died  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bethel,  where  she  was 
buried  with  much  lamentation  under  an 
oak.  (Gen.  zziv.  59  ;  zxxv.  8.) 

DEBT.    According  to  the  Mosaic 
law  the  creditor  might  receive  a  pledge 
for  a  debt ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  wait 
before  the  door  till  the  debtor  should 
deliver  up  the  article  with  which  he 
could  most  easily  dispense.  (Deut.  xxiv. 
6—12  ;  Job,  xxii.  6  ;  xxiv.  8—9  ;  Ex. 
xxii.  26,  27.)    An  unpaid  debt  could 
not  be  exacted  from  a  poor  man  during 
the  seventh  or  sabbatic  year.  (Deut.  xv. 
1 — 11.)    But  at  other  times,  the  credi- 
tor might  seize  the  hereditary  land  of 
the  debtor,  and  enjoy  its  produce  until 
the  debt  was  paid,  or  at  least  until  the 
year  of  jubilee ;  or  his  houses,  which 
might  be  sold  in  perpetuity,  except  those 
belonging  to  the  Levites.    (Lev.  xxv. 
H,  82 ;  Prov.  xxii.  27)  Or,  in  case  the 
property  was  not  sufficient  to  cancel  the 
debt^   or  if  it  so  happened  that  the 
debtor  had  none,   the  person  of  the 
debtor  might  be  sold,  together  with  his 
wife  and  children.    But  this  selling  for 
debt  was  simply  an  engagement  of  ser- 
vice for  so  long  time  as  would  be  suffi- 
cient, by  the  ordinary  legal  wages,  to 
pay  the  legal  claim ;  or  as  an  hired  ser- 
vant until  the  year  of  jubilee.  (Lev.  xxv. 
39—48  ;  Job.  xxiv.  9  ;  2  Kings  iv.  1 ; 
Keh.  V.  1—18  ;  Matt  xviii.  25.)    If  a 
person  had  become  surety  for  another, 
he  became,  in  a  legal  sense,  one  with 
the   debtor.    (Pruv.  xi.  15 ;  xvii.   18  : 
xxii  26.)    Imprisonment  for  debt  seems 
to  have  existed  at  a  later  period.  (Matt 
xviii.  84.) 

DECAPOLIS  =  f«nc»^.  Are^^on 

embracing  ten  cities,  all,  excepting  Scy- 

thopolis,    lying    east    of  the  Jordan. 

Those  cities  seem  to  have  been  Sqytho- 
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polls,  Hippoe,  Gadara^  Dion,  Pella^ 
Gerasa,  Philadelphia,  Ouiatha,  Bapha- 
na,  and  Capatolias.  The  ruins  of  Pella 
are  very  extensive,  and  are  now  called 
FahU,  This  district  was  principally  in- 
habited by  Greeks ;  some  of  whom  kept 
herds  of  swine.  (Matt  viii.  80 — 33  ; 
Markv.  20;viL31.) 

DEDAN  ==  primment  t  A  people, 
with  a  region  of  like  name,  descended 
from  Dedan  the  son  of  Kaamah.  (Gren. 
X.  7  ;  1  Chron.  i.  9.)  It  is  thought  to 
be  the  same  as  Daden,  an  island  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  the  inhabitants  were 
noted  merchants.  (Ezek.  xxviL  15  ; 
xxxviiL  18)  2.  A  people  of  northern 
Arabia^  descended  from  Dedan,  a  de- 
scendant of  Abraham  and  Keturah. 
(Gen.  xxv.  3  ;  1  Chron.  i.  32  ;  Jer.  xliz« 
8  ;  xxv.  23  ;  Ezek.  xxv.  18.)  The  "  De- 
danim"  appear  to  have  been  a  people 
much  engaged  in  traffic.  (Isa.  xxi.  1 8.) 

DEDICATION,  Feabt  op.  This 
festival  was  instituted  by  Judas  Mao- 
oabsus  to  commemorate  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  temple  and  the  renewal  of  the 
temple  worship,  after  the  three  years 
proumation  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
(1  Mac.  iv.  62—59  ;  John  x,  22.)  It 
was  held  for  eight  days,  commenciiig 
on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  month 
Chisleu,  which  began  with  the  new 
moon  of  our  December.  Josephus  calls 
it  the  "festival  of  lights  or  bntems," 
because  the  Jews  in  his  time,  illuminat- 
ed their  houses  in  testimony  of  their 
joy  and  gladness  on  this  important 
occasion. 

DEEtt,  FALLOW.  The  Hebrew 
word  yahhmw,  designates  a  species  of 
deer  of  a  reddish  colour,  with  serrated 
horns,  which  are  cast  every  year; 
probably  the  cervut  dama  or  "fiUlow- 
deer."  (Deut  xiv.  16;  1  Kings  iv.  23.) 

DEGREES,  SoKO  of.  A  title 
found  in  the  inscriptions  of  PsaJma 
cxx— cxxxiv.  Some  suppose  they  are 
so  called  from  a  certain  number  of 
rhythm  obvious  in  several  of  them,  hy 
which  the  sense  as  it  were  (ucmds  by 
degrees  or  tteps,  the  first  or  last  words 
of  a  preceding  clause  being  often  re- 
peated at  the  beginning  of  the  suooeed- 
iDg  one.    Thus,  m  Ps.  cxxi : 
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I,  I  will  lilt  mine  ejet  unto  the  hillf. 

Whence  eometh  XT  hblp, 
t.  Mr  UBLr  eometh  lit>in  the  Lord, 

Who  made  heaveo  and  earth. 

3.  Be  viU  not  fuffer  thy  foot  to  be  moved : 

Thy  KEKFIE  will   NUT  8L0MBEB. 

4.  Lo,,  NOT  BLUMBBK  oor  slecp  will  the 

KSBPsm  of  Iffrael. 

5.  Jritorah  ii  thy  kbbfbk,  etc. 

Othen  refer  the  Hebrow  title.  Shir 
Bawataaloth=z  *'Soiig  of  Degrees"  to 
the  argomexit  of  the  PaalmB,  aad  trans- 
Ute  9img9  of  aacent,  or  odes  ofaaoeniion, 
•apposing  them  to  have  been  sung  by 
the  Hebrews  while  returning  firom  the 
exile ;  (Ezra  Tii.  9 ;)  or  on  their  annual 
joomies  to  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  their 
fintiTals ;  henoe  they  understand  ioered 
wuaxAe»  or  fdlgrim  wngt. 

D£HAVTr£S  =  i^a2a47er«.  A  peo- 
ple from  which  a  colony  was  led  out 
into  Samaria  ;  probably  the  Daot  of 
Herodotus,  (i.  125,)  and  consequently 
a  Persian  tribe  near  the  Caspian  Sea. 
(Ezra  IT.  9.) 

DEKAR  =  a  iknuting  ihrwgh,  A 
man  whose  son  was  an  officer  in  kiiig 
Solomon's  household.  (1  Kings  iv.  9.1 

DEL  AIAH  =  whom  Jduyvah  hath 
ddivertd.  1.  The  &ther  of  Shemaiah. 
(Neh.  tL  10.)  2.  One  whose  children 
letomed  from  the  exile.  (Ezra  ii.  60 1 
Neh.  rii.  62. )  8.  The  son  of  Shemaiah. 
(Jer.  xxztL  12,  25.)  4.  One  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Aaron.  (1  Chron.  zxiy.  18.) 

DELILAH  =feeUe,  pining  with  de- 
tire.  A  Philistine  woman  to  whom 
Samson  abandoned  himself;  and  who 
succeeded  in  betraying  him  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  (Judg.  xvi.  4-18.^ 

D£MAS=j)o;>tt2ar.  A  disciple  and 
fellow-labourer  of  Paul,  who  afterwards 
apoetatixed  from  the  &ith.  (GoL  iv.  14; 
PhU.  24  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  10.) 

DEMETRIUS  =  a  totary  of  Ceres. 
1.  A  silversmith  at  Ephesus,  who  made 
small  silver  shrines  or  models  of  the 
teni{de  which  contained  the  statue  of 
the  goddess  Diana.  He  excited  a  tu- 
mult iu  the  city  against  Paul.  (Acts 
xix.  24.)  2.  A  Christian  mentioned 
with  commendation  in  3  John,  12. 

DERBE =a  sting.  A  city  of  Lyoa- 

onia  in  Asia  Minor,  situated  within  the 

eonfinee  of  Isauria.    Various  ruins  of 

this  oity  still  exist  at  aplaoe  called  the 
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One  Thousand  and  One  Churches^  at 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Black  Mountain. 
(Acts  xiv.6,  20  ;  xvi.  1;  xx.  4.) 

DESERT.  The  deserts  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  are  uncultivated  tracts  of 
two  kinds.  First,  plains  covered  with 
barren  sand,  in  which  springs  were 
scarcely  to  be  found,  and  when  found 
whose  water  was  seldom  fit  to  drink. 
They  scarcely  make  their  way  out  of 
the  thirsty  earth,  and  are  soon  absorb- 
ed again.  Some  of  these  plains,  how- 
ever, in  winter  and  spring,  produced 
good  pasturage,  and  were  appropriated 
to  the  feeding  of  cattle ;  the  "  pastures 
of  the  wilderness"  are  mentioned  in  Ps. 
Izv.  12,  18  ;  Joel  L  19,  Luke  zv.  4  ; 
and  several  of  these  plains  still  produce 
a  scanty  herbage,  upon  which  sheep, 
goat<v  and  camels,  feed.  In  these  de- 
sorts  there  were  formerly  villages  and 
towns.  (Josh.  XV.  61, 62  ;  1  Sam.  xxiii. 
19.)  Secondly,  mountain  deserts,  of  a  less 
barren  and  unproductive  character, 
chiefly  named  from  the  places  near 
which  they  were  situated.  Indeed, 
there  was  scarcely  a  town  without  one 
belonging  to  it ;  they  were  uncultivated 
places  for  woods  and  pastures  ;  like  the 
English  commons,  common  Uuds.  The 
Oreat  Desert  or  Desert  of  AralAa, 
reaching  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  confines  of  the  Land  of 
Canaan,  in  which  the  Hebrews  wander- 
ed after  the  exodus,  is  in  the  Scriptures 
particulary  called  "The  Desert."  (Dent, 
xzxii.  10  ;  viii.  15  ;  Hos.  ziii.  6 ;  Jer. 
ii.  6 ;  Ps.  cvii.  5.)  It  is  a  great  and 
terrible  wilderness,  fitted  to  excite  ter- 
ror in  the  mind  of  the  lonely  traveller. 
(Jer.  il  6.)  The  cause  of  the  steril^ 
and  uncultivated  state  of  the  desert^  is 
principally  to  be  attributed  to  the  want 
of  water.  This  want  of  water  itself  is 
occasioned  by  the  nature  of  the  country, 
which  beinff  flat  and  destitute  of  moun- 
tains, the  douds  glide  over  its  heated 
surfiboe,  and  never  rest  there  but  in 
winter,  when  the  coldness  of  the  at- 
mosphere hinders  them  from  rising 
and  dissolves  them  into  rain.  The  en- 
tire nakedness  of  this  country  is  also 
another  cause  of  drought,  since  the 
air   is  for   that  reason   more    easily 
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bttted  and  eompels  the  cloudi  to  rise. 

DEUEL  =  iwvoeatwn  of  OocL  The 
&ther  of  £lia»ph.  (Num.  i.  14;  vu,  42.) 
In  Nam.  ii.  14.  he  is  culled  "RttueL" 

DEUTERONOMY = the  teomid  law. 
This  book,  which  contains  a  9econd 
statement  of  the  Hebrew  law,  together 
with  the  history  of  what  passed  in  the 
desert  from  the  first  day  of  the  eleventh 
month,  to  the  seventh  day  of  the  twelfth 
month — about  six  weeks — ^in  the  fortieth 
year  after  the  exodus,  was  evidently 
written  by  Moses  near  the  close  of  the 
wanderings  of  the  Hebrews.  (Dent,  i 
14;  ii.  14;  Num.  xx.  7—18.)  The 
writer  is  evidently  an  old  man  chroni- 
cling the  outpourings  of  a  heart  ready 
to  burst  with  interest  and  solicitude  for 
the  Hebrew  nation — such  outpourings 
as  oould  come  from  none  but  Moses. 
His  manner  of  address  is  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  one  who  had, 
with  the  intervention  of  many  and  great 
miracles,  led  the  people  out  of  Egypt ; 
— ^had,  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  established 
a  theocracy  among  them  ; — bad  furnish- 
ed them  with  Uws  ; — had  governed 
them  forty  years,  during  their  journey 
through  Arabia  to  the  Jordan  ; — ^had 
procured  for  them  many  extraordinary 
benefits  ; — and  had,  when  necessary, 
chastised  them  with  signal  punishments. 
The  writer  everywhere  enters  so  tho- 
roughly into  the  circumstances  and  feel- 
ings which  must  have  been  peculiar  to 
Moses,  and  what  he  utters  corresponds 
BO  exactly  to  the  peculiar  circumitUinces 
of  the  people  addressed,  that  no  one  but 
the  original  writer  could  ever  have  had 
■o  perfect  a  regard  to  these  circumstan- 
ces, or  could  ever  have  preserved  it  so 
completely  as  nowhere  to  betray  himself. 
In  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  not  only 
the  nttjeeti  of  Numbers,  Leviticus,  and 
Exodus,  but  also  the  exittenee  of  thoae 
books,  are  taken  for  granted  ;  for  the 
person  who  speaks  in  iSsuteronomy,  and 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  must  have  written 
the  book,  must  neeeuarily  have  written 
then  three  other  &oofa,  since  he  frequently 
refers  to  their  contents ; — urges  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  which  are  contained  in 
them ;  and  draws  fix>m  the  events  which 
4bey  narrate  reasons  for  obeying  those 
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laws  : — sinoe,  in  a  word,  without  them 
Deuteronomy  would  have  been  unintel- 
ligible to  its  readers. — In  like  manner 
those  four  books  refer  to  Genesis  as  a 
previously  written  composition.  The 
words  of  Mases  evidently  conclude  with 
the  thirty -third  chapter,  and  the  thirty- 
fourth  was  added  to  complete  the  histo- 
ry ;  the  first  eight  verses,  probably,  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Moses  by  his 
successor  Joshua ;  the  last  four  by  soma 
later  writer,  probably  Samuel  or  Ezra. 
DEVIL  =  a  oalwBMiiator,  danderer^ 
aeeueer.  The  Greek  word  diaboloe,  in 
the  plural  form,  is  sometimes  applied 
to  wicked  men  or  women,  and  is  ren- 
dered "  slanderers  ; "  (1  Tim.  in.  11  ;) 
and  "  fa]ae  accuseri.'*  (2  Tim.  ili.  3  ; 
Tit.  ii.  3.)  But  usually  the  term  de- 
notes the  one  most  subtle  and  malig- 
nant of  the  evil  spirits,  the  great  ene- 
my of  Qcd  and  man.  In  the  archaic 
records  he  is  called  "The  Serpent," 
and  is  introduced,  without  any  re- 
ference to  his  antecedents,  as  the 
ruinous  invader  of  our  earth.  (Gren. 
iii.  1.)  But  who  knows  what  vast 
districts  of  the  universe  he,  and  his 
legions  may  have  traversed  before 
this,  and  have  left  thereon,  also,  the 
imprints  of  moral  ruint  (Be v.  xiL  9.) 
However,  it  appears  from  Jude  6  ;  2 
Peter  ii.  4,  thiftt  the  evil  spirits  or 
angels  were  once  good  angels  ;  but 
"they  kept  not  their  first  estate,** 
which  must  have  been  probationary, 
either  on  this  ancient  earth  or  in  some 
other  district  of  the  universe ;  and 
when  "they  sinned,  God  cast  them 
down  to  hell,  or  Tartarus."  (Matt.  xxv. 
41.)  "Satan"r=  cuJvcrsory,  is  theap]iel- 
lation  given  by  the  Hebrews  to  the 
arch  foe.  (Job  i.  6— 12 ;  ii.  1 — 7  ;  1 
Ghron.  xxi.  1 ;  Zech.  iii.  1,  2  ;  Matt-, 
xii.  26  ;  Mark  iv.  15 ;  Luke  xxiL  3  ; 
Acts  V.  3 ;  Rom.  xvi.  20  ;  Rev.  xz« 
2.)  The  appellation  "the  devil"  oc- 
curs still  more  firequently.  He  is  also 
called  "the  tempter ;"  (Matt.  iv.  1— 
11  ;  xiii.  19;  Luke  xxii.  3,  53;  Acts 
V.  3;  1  Cor.  viL  6;)  "Abaddon;" 
(Rev.  ix.  11  ;)  "Beelxebul"  or  "Beel- 
zebub ;"  (Matt  z.  25 ;  xzrii.  12,  24  ;) 
and  <'Beliar"  or  Belial."  (2  Oor.  vi. 
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16.)    "nMae  appeOiitions  are  not,  how- 
•rer,  proper  namea^  bat  are  mgnifioant 
nthar  of  Satan'e  malignity,   or  of  the 
ooatempi  which  men  enterUktn  for  him. 
The  Scriptures  speak  of  bat  one  devil 
or  Satan,  and  aUo  of  many  evil  or  nn- 
desn  spirttp,  or  angels  of  Satan.     Sa- 
tan is  not  omnipresent,  neither  is  be 
omniscient ;  so  that  he  cannot  superin- 
tend snob  an  infinite  variety  of  mischief 
at  one  and  the   same  moment      Hia 
aogels  ute  of  a  similar  character  and  na- 
tare,wfaiie  he  as  the  chief,  is  represented 
as  merely  ike  Jint  among  equaU.  (]^tt. 
iz.  84  ;  ziL  26  ;  Acts  x.  38;  Eph.  ii.  2; 
Rer.  xiL  7,  9.)    The  apostacy  of  the 
firat  human   pair  was  attribated    by 
Christ  and  his  apostles  to  the  influence 
of  Satan.   (2  Cor.  xi.  8 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  18, 
U  ;  John  viiL  44  ;  1  John  iii.  8.)    In 
relinieaoe  to  this  Uansaction,  and  the 
eovert  way  in  which  he  accomplished 
it,  he ifl  named  "  the  dragon,"  and  "the 
old  serpent/*  (Rev.  xii.  9  ;  xx.  2.)  The 
nanner  in  which  Satan  aaaailed  the 
Saviour,  his  entrance  into  Judas,  his 
iofiaeDoe  o^er  Ananias,  (Acts  v.  8, )  and 
innomerabla  other  cases,  of  the  like 
kind,  show  what  evil  and  pemicions  io- 
flaeiMK,   and  what  power  also,  Satan 
has  over  the  hearts  of  men.    The  great 
efforts  made  by  the  persecuting  heathen 
against  the  church,  as  pre^nted  in  Rev. 
xiii.  xix^  seem  to  originate  from,  and 
to  be  led  on  by  Satan.  When  the  apos- 
tle eaUa  Satan  the  "  god  of  this  world," 
and  the  Saviour  calls  him  the  "  prince 
of  this  worid,"  it  is  the  world  of  the 
vidted  which  is  meant.    But  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  all  the  success  of  Sa- 
tan is  due  rather  to  the  weakness  and 
wickedness  of  man,  than  to  his  absolute 
oootrol  over  him.    The  sacred  writers 
ascribe  the  sina  of  men  mainly  to  their 
own  evil  paasiona  and  forbidden  lusts, 
which  show  that  the  caosative  agency  of 
Satan  ie  not  neoesaarily  dominant  nor 
eompulsoiy.  (Rom.  L  21 — 82 ;  GaL  v. 
19 — ^21  ;  James  i.  14.)    To  represent 
8atan  as  not  only  an  implacable  and 
malignant,  but  also  an  irresistible,  yea, 
Qoasi-onmipotent  adversary,  as  is  often 
dona,  ifl  not  only  wMcriptunJ  but  aii<i- 
soriptmal.     Satan  derives  all  hiisuo- 
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cess  from  our  voluntary  subjection  and 
yielding  to  him.  Be  the  power  of  Satan 
what  it  may ;  be  it  exereised  in  one 
way  or  another  on  our  minds,  either 
by  direct  influence  or  indirect,  it  mat- 
ters not ;  he  has  no  power  to  take  cap- 
tive willing  or  not  willing  :  "  Give  no 
place  to  the  devil."  What  ever  his 
power  and  influence  may  be,  it  cannot 
be  such  that  we  are  inadequate  to  meet 
and  repel  it :  "  Resist  the  devil  and  he 
will  flee  from  you."  In  maintaining  that 
the  moral  influence  of  Satan  is  rasista- 
ble,  the  justice  of  God  in  punishing  man 
for  yielding  to  him,  becomes  manifest, 
and  can  be  as  clearly  vindicated  as  when 
a  civil  government  pmiishes  a  culprit  for 
having  been  persuaded  by  some  ofhisfel- 
lowmen  to  commit  a  criminal  act.  The 
Scriptures  also  represent  Satan  in  some 
cases,  as  the  author  of  physical  as  well 
as  moral  evil.  (Job  i.  12;  Matt  xii. 
26 ;  Luke  xiii.  16 ;  1  Cor.  v.  5 ; 
1  'Hm.  i.  20.)  Peter  speaks  of  Jesus 
as  having   "  healed   all  that  were  op- 

fressed  by  the  devil."  (Acts  x.  88.) 
n  the  infliction  of  physical  eril  he 
niay  be  one  of  the  agents  which  Divine 
justice  permits  occasionally  to  be  em- 
ployed. Nevertheless,  by  the  power  of 
the  Redeemer,  Satan  is  reduced  to  a 
state  of  impotence  in  respect  to  that 
deadly  power  which  he  exercises.  (Heb. 
ii.  14.)  "The  Son  of  God  was  mani- 
fested that  he  might  destroy  the  works 
of  the  devil  ;*  and  christians  are  every- 
where spoken  of  as  beuig  delivered  from 
his  dominant  power.  (John  xii.  81 ;  1 
John  iii.  8  ;  v.  18,  19  ;  Eph.  vl  12.) 

DEVILS.  The  Greek  term  demon, 
in  the  new  Testament,  always  signifies 
an  evil  being,  an  unclean  or  evU  spirii  ; 
and  is  generally  rendered  "devil."  The 
appellation  demon  probably  bears  the 
classic  or  heathen  sense,  god  or  idol,  in 
Acts  xvii.  18  ;  1  Cor,  x.  20,  21 ;  1  Tim. 
iv.  1 ;  Rev.  ix.  2,  8.  In  other  oases  it  is 
nearly  always  employed  in  connectiGn 
with  ciemofMoarfpossessions;  (Matt.  viii. 
16-28,  81  ;  ix.  82-84 ;  xii.  22.24  ;  Mark 
iii.  22  ;  Luke  xi.  1 8 ;  James  ii.  19  ;  Rev. 
xvi.  14  ;  xviii.  2  ;)  and  is  equivalent  to 
"  unclean  spirits."  (Matt.  x.  1  ;  xii. 
48,  45 ;  Luke  xi.  24 ;  Acts  -viii.  7  ;) 
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"  evil  Bpirito ;"  (Luke  vii.  21 ;  Acta 
ztx.  12, 13,  16  ;)  and  "wioked  spirita.*' 
(Bph.  vi,  12,  marffin.)  Demons  are 
alao  called  the  devil  s  an^ls,  the  ma- 
tenffert  or  iervanU  of  the  devil ;  also 
**  principalities  **  and  **power8."  (Matt. 
rxY.  41  ;  Rev.  ix.  14  ;  xU.  7—9  ;  Eph. 
vi  1 2.)  As  the  servants  or  saboniinate 
agents  of  Satan,  they  are  malignant 
and  mischievous  beings.  They  are  nu- 
merous ;  (Mark  v.  9—18  ;  Luke  vUL 
80  ;)  and  are  represented  in  their  move- 
mentsas  subtle  as  the  "air;"  (Eph. 
iL  2 ;  vL  12 ;)  and  as  dwelling  in 
the  desert;  (Matt.  zii.  48;  Rev. 
zviii.  2  ;)  and  in  the  "abyss.  "  (Matt. 
zzv.  41  ;  Luke  viii.  81 ;  Jude,  6  ;  2 
Peter  ii.  4 ;  Rev.  ix.  11.)  As  Satan's 
coadjutors  they  roam  over  the  earth, 
entioeing  men  to  moral  evil,  and  smit- 
ing them  with  physical  maladiesi  In 
the  production  otpkytical  evil  they  are 
represented  as  principally  concerned, 
as  is  manifest  from  the  ^t,  that  the 
demoniacs,  or  the  subjects  of  demoni- 
acal possession,  are  nowhere  addressed 
or  treated  as  being  morally  to  blame, 
because  they  are  possessed  by  evil 
spirits.  We  do  not  mean  that  no 
blame  attaches  to  them  for  having 
brought  this  evil  upon  themselves  ;  for 
there  are  cases  of  this  kind  in  which  a 
return  of  the  evil  is  threatened,  pro- 
vided they  relapse  into  sin.  But  the 
simple  fact  that  they  are  possessed  by 
demons,  is  always  looked  upon  and 
treated  as  a  calamity,  and  not  as  a 
crime.  They  are  never  rebuked  be- 
cause they  do  not  resist  this  kind  of 
Satanic  influence.  And  in  fiust,  it  is 
regarded  and  treated  as  one  of  the 
chief  miraculous  powers  of  Christ,  that 
he  could  cast  out  demons ;  nor  are  any 
demoniacs  ever  addressed  as  having 
any  power  to  resist,  or  even  to  modify 
the  influence  of  their  tormentors.  This 
consideration  puts  all  the  cases  of  demo- 
niacs on  a  ground  entirely  differentfrom 
that  of  those  who  yield  themselves  to 
the  moral  influence  of  Satan,  and  who 
are  always  regarded  and  treated  as 
criminal,  and  as  able  to  deliver  them- 
selves from  the  power  of  their  seducer. 
Ve  do  not  know  that  demoniacal  influ- 
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enoe  in  the  infliction  of  phyBoal  evils 
was  peculiar  to  the  time  the  Saviour 
made  his  appearance.  The  nature  of 
demons  is  not  changed ;  and  they  may 
still  have  an  efficiency  like  to  that  of 
ancient  times,  although  materially  mo- 
dified bv  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
under  the  gospel  dispensation. 

DEW.  The  condensed  vapour,  which 
fiills  on  the  earth  during  the  night.  In 
Judea,  during  the  months  of  April, 
May,  August,  and  September,  bejfbra 
and  after  the  height  of  summer,  and 
after  the  early,  and  before  the  latter 
rains,  the  eartii  is  refreshed  with  dews, 
BO  copious,  as  in  a  great  measure  to 
supply  the  place  of  roowers.  During 
the  season  of  drought  the  grass  withers, 
the  flowers  fade,  every  green  h^^  ia 
dried  up ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  co- 
pious dews,  the  parched  appearance  of 
the  country  would  be  of  much  longer 
endurance.  (Ps.  xzxii  4  ;  Ixxxiii.  14  ; 
Isa.  ix.  18 ;  x.  17,  18 ;  Jer.  zxi.  14.) 
Maundrell  tells  us  that  their  tents  when 
pitched  on  Tabor  and  Hermon,  "were 
as  wet  with  dew  as  if  it  had  rained  on 
them  all  night ;"  and  other  travellers 
speak  of  their  cloaks,  in  which  they 
wrapped  themselves  while  they  slept, 
as  iNBing  completely  wet,  as  if  they  had 
been  immersed  in  the  sea.  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  12  ;  Judg.vi.  87—40  ;  Sol.  Song, 
V.  8.)  The  refreshing  nature  of  the 
dew  is  a  beautiful  symbol  <^  spiritual 
blessings,  as  well  as  of  temporal  pros- 
perity. (Gen.  zxvii.  28 ;  xliz.  25  ; 
Dent,  xxxii.  2  ;  xxxiii.  18 ;  Job  zzix. 
19 ;  Mic.  V.  7 ;  Hos.  vi.  4  ;  xiv.  6 — 7  ; 
Ps.  oxxxiii.  8.) 

DIADEM.— Sn  Cbowx. 


VitX   of  AhM. 


DIAL.  The  Hebrewword  maaUA, 
variously  translated  "dial,"  "sun-dial," 
and  "  degrees,'*  property  signifies  s^ps 


DIA 

or  1*irt;  (2  Kingi  xx.  9—11 ;  laa. 
lariiL  7.  8  ;)  >od  u  aa  randared  in  the 
CJcptoagint  Bod  Svriac  Tsnioiia,  snd  by 

Joiephll*.      (A^  I.  2.  1.)     It  wonld 

thu  ■ 1   Oai  tlie  sna-dial  of  Ahnz 

wu  k  kind  of  itaireMe,  to  dupoied, 
Shtt  the  sao  Bhomd  the  honn  upon  it 
bj  the  ihadoT  cast  apon  the  Btepa.  H. 
Ton  Qompaoh  haa  reocDtlj  shown  tb&t 


Ibe  m 


1  ot  A 


ud  amentifio  ftpptnttu,  forming  a  ae- 
ria  c^  eterpa,  whioh  indicstcd  tho  half- 
hodiB,  bj  US  oohioideoce  of  the  ihndow 
of  the  Dpiigfat  pola  or  gnomon  with  the 
edge  <rf  tho  KTcnJ  "  degroeB"  or  Btepa. 
In  tha  figure,  of  wbiah  we  ^ve  &  copy, 
Ton  Gnmpkch,  for  tha  nkeofcleaniew, 
gtna  only  fiill  hoon  instead  of  half- 
hoon.  Mr.  Xaymrd  taggeala  that  the 
original  form  of  the  Babyioniaii  ediGoe, 
al  whieb  the  Bin  Nimrond  is  tha  ra- 
■mbu,  wma  a  nries  of  stepa  or  terraces, 
wt  indike  this  figara  of  the  aaoient 
■IB-dial.  T%e  retrogratioD  of  the  sha- 
dow ten  denees  npon  the  dial  of  Ahai, 
*u  probaU;  miraoolDusly  effaoted  by 
■Ecna  Kirt  of  atmoepbarical  pbeaomeiia, 
f  Tiring  the  shadow  to  niceda  &om  the 
pcrpandioaLu'  height  of  the  ctairoaae  ; 
ud,  of  oourse,  to  re-asoend  the  gredn- 
ated  maiiu  or  steps  by  which  it  had 
bc£>ra  noon  gone  down,  (2  Chroa. 
nir.  SI.)  Mr.  J.  W.  Bonnqnet,  in  a 
pi^>cr  luad  at  a  meeting  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  in  18S2,  haa  given  another  ex- 
plaaation  of  tbia  miracle.  By  an  inge- 
mooa  Astronomical  argnmant  be  has 
•ikBwn  that  upon  suoh  steps  as  appear 
to  hmvti  baen  aodently  osed  for  eihi- 
badng  tha  sim's  meridional  altitude, 
any  Tery  large  partial  ealipse,  almost 
bm  not  quite  total,  on  tha  aorthani 
hmb  i^  the  son,  ocourring  nboat  ten, 
or  a  few  more  days  firom  tbe  winter  sol- 
stioe,  near  tbe  hanr  of  noon,  wonld 
prodnoe  tbe  phenomenon  above  do- 
scribed.  He  then  showed  that  sach  a 
Bolar  edipae  did  take  plaos  on  the  1 1th 
of  Jannaiy,  B,a  eSS,  fbarteeD  days  after 
the  winter  aolstioe  of  SBO  B.C.  The 
tioM  of  tha  central  eclipse  at  Jomsa- 
lam  waa  cBlealated  at  about  half-past 
•lasan  o^odt  in  the  IbiBnoon.  In  his 
ehraoiJagical  argument,  Mr,  BoMnqoet 
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makes  the  year  669  B.C.,  wbeo  tho  anlar 

eclipse  oconrred,  the  same  as  tha  13th 
year  oT  the  reigaof  Hezekiab.  Rnt.  ao- 
oording  to  tha  received  obronology,  (he 
miracle  took  pbuie  abont  a  c.  713,  and 
Heiakiah  died  B.C.  69S,  However,  it  is 
well  known,  tbat  in  the  ordinarily  recei- 
ved obronology  of  this  period,  matters  of 
exactitude  are  not  nlwayslooked  far. 

DIAMOND.  The  Hebrew  word 
_  Jialtim,  rendered  "  diamond,''  is  now 
generally  supposed  to  denote  the  DBja. 
(£x.iiviu.l8;xuii.  1 1 ;  Ezek.  ixviii. 
13.)  The  word  lAamir,  rendered  in 
Jar,  nvii,  1,  "diamond,*  and  in  tha 
other  passages  "  adamant,"  signifies 
ittme  whidi  lati,  diamond-datl,  emery, 
used  for  polishing;  and  probably  also 
dasignateB  tba  "diamond,"  The  dia- 
mond ia  tbebHidest  and  most  valuable  of 
gems,  and  for  many  nges  wu  consi- 
dered indestmctible  by  fire,  or  any 
other  means.  Modern  cbaniisti?,  how- 
ever, haa  proved  that  at  a  heat  rather 
bolow  that  required  to  melt  silver  it  iit 
gradnolly  dissipated  or  burnt.  When 
the  product  of  this  oompomtion  was  ex- 
amined, it  was  found  to  be  predsely 
similar  to  that  produced  by  tha  destruc- 
tion of  a  pieoa  of  diarooai,  of  aqnal 
size,  by  the  same  means.  The  dia- 
mond, then,  is  pure  carbon,  and  differs 
ftom  eharctxU  only  in  its  greater  purity, 
by  being  acted  npon  in  different  ways 
in  tbe  great  laboratory  of  nature.  Tho 
value  of  diomoeds  is  almost  incredible. 
Tha  Koh-i-noor  —  aiounlain  of  light, 
which  in  the  property  of  Her  Majesty, 
is  one  of  tba  largest  in  tbe  world,  and 
is  valued  at  about  £2,000,000  string. 
— See  AnmtMT 
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grant  DiiuiA  of  tlie  Ronuuia  only  ooin- 
cides  with  the  Artemu  of  the  Graeks. 
in  so  far  M  ahe  rapreaented  the  moon. 
The  Diana  of  the  Ephesiaot,  like  the 
Ashtoreth  of  the  Syrians,  and  the  Ins 
of  the  Egyptians,  was  bat  the  personi- 
fication oi  nature,  the  principle  of  fer- 
tility and  fecnndity.  She  is  nsnally 
represented  as  a  female  fignre,  with 
many  breasts,  and  encircled  with  nu- 
merous bands  from  the  head  to  the 
feet  Her  worahip  was  attended  with 
peculiar  splendour  and  magnificence  at 
Isphesos ;  and  her  temple  in  that  city 
was  so  vast  and  beautiful,  as  to  be  - 
ranked  among  the  seren  wonders  of 
the  worid  ;  but  its  great  glory  was  the 
image,  called  Diopetei  =  Jaoe-daeend- 
td,  which  fell  down  from  heaven. 
(Acts  zix.  24 — 35.)  We  give  a  coin 
of  Ephesns,  containing  a  figure  of 
Diana ;  and  the  inscription  idiows  that 
the  Ephesians  wera  "  worshippen," 
properly  tempU-sweepen,  mcntioMi,  to 
the  great  goddess  Diana." 

DIBLAlM  =  roiiiM<  cofai  of  dried 
figs.  ThefetherofHoeea'swife.  (Hoa. 
L3.) 

DIBLATH— See  Riblak. 

DIBLATHAIM  =.  hsta  calea.  A 
city  of  Moab  ;  (Num.  xxxiii  46  ;)  also 
called  "fiethDibUthaim''=:AoicK  of 
twim-cala,   (Jer.  zlriii  22.) 

DIBON  =  a  pimimg,  waatimg.  1.  A 
dty  in  the  borders  of  Moab,  on  the 
northern  banks  of  the  Amon.  (Num. 
xxxiii.  45,  46.)  The  city  was  rebuilt 
by  the  Gadites,  (Num.  xxxiL  34,)  and 
called  "liibon-Gad;**  itwasaaerwards  ' 
assigned  to  Reuben  ;  (Josh.  xiii.  9,  17;) 
and  at  last  again  occupied  by  the  Mo- 
abites.  (Isa.  xv.  2  ;  Jer.  xlviiL  18.  22.) 
Once  by  an  interchange  of  the  letters 
m  and  6  this  name  is  written  "  Dimon.** 
(Ifla.  XT.  9.)  At  the  present  day  it  is 
called  Dkibeau  2.  A  city  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah  ;  (Neh.  xi.  25  ;)  alw>  written 
"Dimonah."    (Joeh.  xy.  22.) 

iyiBKlz=^doqmem.  A  man  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan.  (Lev.  xxiv.  11.) 

DIDRACHMA=arfoiiUe(2nu*aia. 

A  silver  coin  equal  to  two  Attic  dnidi- 

ma,  and  also  to  the  Jewish  half  shekel 

This  makes  it  etfuiTalent  to  about  fifteen 
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pence  English,  or  perhaps  a  Kttle  more. 
This  sum  constituted  the  yeariy  tribute 
mid  by  every  Jew  to  the  temple. 
Hence  it  is  rendered  "tribute."  (Matt, 
xvii.  24,  margin.) — See  Dbachma. 

DIDYMUS  -^SeeTHOMAB. 

DIK  E  =/Kift(x.  The  heathen  god- 
dess of  justice,  the  same  as  Nemesis  or 
Vengeance.  In  Acts  xxviii.  4,  this 
word  is  rendered  *' ▼engeance,"  ap- 
pellatively. 

DIKLAH=:/Ni^  free  regUm,  A 
descendant  of  Shem,  who  gave  name  to 
a  district  of  Joktanic  Arabia,  which 
probably  abounded  in  pafan  traea.  Per- 
haps the  district  of  the  Mmtd,  whkh. 
was  rich  in  palm  trees.  (Geo.  z.  27.) 

DIIjEAS  z=  gourd  Jidd.  A  dty  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  88.) 

DILL.  Tlie  Greek  word  ametktm^ 
rendered  "  anise  "  properly  designatea 
the  dill,  as  given  in  the  mai)tin.  (Matt. 
xxiiL  23.)  Tlie  seeds  of  the  ametkwm 
graveoUmi  or  dill,  were  like  the  cum- 
min and  the  coriander,  used  for  spicing 
many  kinds  of  meat  in  order  to  give 
them  an  agreeable  flavour. 

J)QiSAH=idmmgkaL  A  dty  in 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun.  (Josh.  xxL  35.) 

DIMON.~See  DiBov. 

DIMONAH.— See  DiBOV. 

X>ISIlB= judged,  that  is  aeguitted, 
vimdieated,  Tbe  on^  daughter  of  Ja- 
cob and  Leah.  (Gen.  xxx.  21.)  When 
her  lather  dwelt  not  fiu*  from  the  coun- 
try occupied  by  the  Hivites.  prompted 
by  curiosity,  *'  she  went  out  to  see  the 
danghien  of  the  land/*  probably  to  a 
festival,  when  she  was  defiled  by  She- 
chem«  a  prince  of  the  Hivitea.  Tbis 
outrage  was  avenged  by  her  brothers^ 
who  exterminated  the  Shechemitea. 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  1 — 31.)  It  appean  from 
Gren.  xlvi  15,  that  Dinah  was  then  liv- 
ing in  the  parferiarch*s  £unflj,  and  ao- 
companied  him  into  Egypt. 

DINATTEa  An  Assyrian  people 
transferred  to  Samaria.  (Bsra  iv.  9.) 

DINHABAH=rt)66er'«  dmu  An 
Edomitish  royal  dty.  (Gen.  xxzvi.  32; 
1  Chroo.  L  43.) 

DINNER.— See  Mbalb. 

DIONYSlUS=  UmA^  bg  Jbee.  A 
me  mber  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Areo- 
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pa^;iis  ai  Atheiii^  who  waKConyerted 
mider  the  preaching  of  FkoL  (Acts 
zriL  84.) 

J}l(yrKEPKlSS=nomrUhed  6y  Jove, 
An  officer  of  the  eharch  at  Corinth, 
who  aeema  to  have  exercised  a  most 
offidoas  and  nnwairantable  power.  (8 
John,  9,  10.) 

DIPHATH.— See  Rifhath. 

DISCERNING  OF  SPIRIT&  One 
of  the  mimculoos  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  which  some  of  the  faithful 
were  enabled  to  test  the  spirite  of  those 
who  professed  to  be  divinely  inspired, 
whether  they  were  of  God.  It  was  a 
most  dearable  gift  in  the  early  period 
of  the  Christian  church  when  fidse  pro* 
phets  and  wicked  spirits  abounded  on 
every  mde.  (1  Cor.  xiL  10;  IJohniv.  1.) 

DISCIPLE.  One  who  receives  in- 
stroction  finom  another.  We  read  of 
'^the  disciples  of  Moses,"  (John  ix. 
23,)  "the  disciples  of  John,"  (Matt. 
zL  2.)  and  "the  disciples  of  Christ." 
In  the  new  Testament,  "disciple  "  de- 
notes a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but 
not  always  a  truefoUower.  (Matt.  zxri. 
20,  21  ;  John  vi.  66  ;  Luke  xiv.  25, 
25;  xxviL  33.)  "  Disciple  "  is  often 
used  instead  of  apostle  in  the  gospels ; 
(Lake  ix.  1  ;)  but  subsequently,  apos- 
tles were  distinguished  irom  disciples. 
(Lake  x.  1.  23.) 

DISE  ASEa  In  the  primitive  ages 
of  the  world,  diseases,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  simplicity  in  the  mode  of 
living  were  but  few  in  number.  The 
diseases  prevalent  in  Egypt  and  other 
oonntries  of  a  similar  climate,  were 
ophthalmias,  leprosies,  inflammations  of 
the  brain,  pains  in  the  joints,  the  her- 
nia, the  stone  in  the  kidneys  and  blad- 
der, the  phthisic,  hectic,  pestilential, 
and  tertian  fevers.  Of  these  diseases, 
ophthalmic^  pestilential  fevers,  and  in- 
flammations of  the  brain  are  epidemics ; 
the  others  are  of  a  different  character. 
In  nmny  cases  diseases  are  ascribed  to 
the  immediate  interference  of  the  De- 
ity. (Dent,  xxviii.  60  ;  2  Kings  xix. 
35  ;  1.  Chron.  xxL  12 — 15  ;  Ps.  xxxix. 
d — 11  ;  Acts  xii.  23.)  From  an  early 
period  we  find  the  agency  of  evil  spirits 
employed  to  afflict  and  trouble  men. 
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(1  Sam.  xvi.  14  ;  Job  iL  7 ;  Matt.  xyii. 
15 ;  Mark  t.  11—15 ;  Luke  ix.  38— 
40.)  Among  the  multitudes  which  re- 
sorted to  our  Saviour  to  be  healed  of 
all  manner  of  diseases,  there  would  be 
found  a  fearful  list  of  painftil,  and,  to 
mere  human  agency,  incurable  com- 
plaints, which  he  removed  with  a  word. 
— See  PHTSiciAir. 

DISHAN  =  gazelle  or  antelope,  A 
chief  of  the  Edomites.  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
21,  30  ;  1  Chron.  i.  38,  42.) 

DISHON  =  gauUe  or  (xnUlope.  1.  A 
chief  of  the  Edomites ;  also  a  region 
bearing  his  name.  (Gen.  xzxvi.  21, 30 ; 
1  Chron.  i.  38.)  2.  A  grandson  of  Seir. 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  25  ;  1  Chron.  L  41.) 

DISPENSATION.  This  word,  in 
its  scriptural  use  generally  denotes  a 
plan  or  scheme,  prescribed  and  reveal- 
ed by  God,  for  his  own  gloiy  and  for 
the  advantage  and  happiness  of  his 
creatures.  The  several  dispensations 
of  religion  revealed  to  mankind  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  as  that  of  the  Patri- 
archs ;  that  of  Moses ;  and  that  of 
Christ,  the  perfection  and  ultimate 
object  of  every  other,  were  adapted  to 
the  conditions  of  the  human  race  at 
these  several  periods ;  and  all  in  regular 
succession,  were  mutually  connected 
and  rendered  preparatoiy  one  to  the 
other ;  and  all  were  subservient  to  the 
design  of  saving  the  world,  and  pro- 
moting the  perfection  and  happiness  of 
its  rational  and  moral  inhabitants. 
(Eph.  i.  10  ;  iii.  2 ;  Col.  L  25.) 

DISPEEISION.  This  term  is  in- 
variably applied  to  those  Jews  and 
their  posterity,  who,  after  the  captivi- 
ties of  Assyria  and  Chaldea,  did  not 
return  to  their  own  country,  but  con- 
tinued in  the  countries  of  their  exile. 
(Isa.  XL  12 ;  Jer.  xxv.  34  ;  Ezek.  xii. 
14,  15  ;  xxii.  15  ;  John  vii.  35.)  Peter 
and  James  wrote  to  the  tribes  who  were 
scattered  abroad,  who  were  called  "the 
dispersion.'*  (1  Peter  i.  1  ;  James  i.  1.) 

DISTAFF.— See  Wbaviho. 

DIVINATION.  The  practice  of 
illusory  arts  in  foretelling  future  events. 
In  the  early  ages  numerous  divinations 
and  juggling  tricks  were  practised  ;  and 
the  impostors  who  practised  them  ¥rere 
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held  in  duiingiiiBhed  honoar.  (Gen. 
xli.  8  ;  Ex.  vii.  11—18  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  8.) 
The  impostora  who  bore  the  name  of 
nBGromancen  and  en^^nUn^  pretended 
that  they  were  able,  by  their  incanta- 
tions, to  sammon  back  departed  spiritfl 
from  their  abodes.  (Deut.  zviii.  10,  11.) 
Some  of  them  were  ventriloquists,  who 
themselves  uttered  the  communications 
which  they  pretended  to  receive  from 
the  dead,  as  the  witch  of  Endor,  (1 
Sam.  zxviii.  12,)  and  those  "that  peep 
and  mutter,"  (Isa.  viii.  19;  xix.  3; 
xziz.  4  ;)  also  called  "soothsayers." 
(Acts  xvi.  16.)  Other  diviners  drew 
their  pTecUetionsfrx)ni<A<o2(m(2«;  (Lev. 
xjjt.  26  ;  Deut.  xviii.  10,  14  ;  Isa.  iL 
6  ;)  from  the  start ;  (Dan.  ii  2  ;)  from 
the  conditions  of  Uie  internal  parts  of 
animals ;  (Ezek.  xxL  21 ;)  from  aer- 
pents;  (Lev.  xix.  26 ;  Deut.  xviii.  10  ; 
Acts  xvi.  16  ;)  and  by  means  of  arrowt 
of  different  colours.  (Ezek.  xxi.  21, 
22  ;  Hos.  iv.  12.)  OraeUi  were  con- 
sulted previously  to  any  transaction  of 
great  moment;  but  they  always  re- 
turned amlnguous  answers.  In  Gen. 
xliy.  5,  it  is  said  of  Joseph's  cup  that 
he  "divined"  by  it ;  but  the  term  sim- 
ply means  that  he  tested  or  made  trial 
of  his  brethren  by  it  Divination  was 
a  prevailing  sin  among  the  Hebrews, 
and  in  all  its  forms  is  reprobated  with 
marked  severity  by  the  law  of  Moses ; 
inasmuch  as  they  who  practised  such 
arts  pretended  to  a  knowledge  of  future 
events,  which  belongs  to  G<xi  alone, 
and  virtually  disclaimed  His  allegiance. 
(Lev.  XX.  6,  27  ;  Deut.  xviii.  9—14  ; 
Jer.  xiv.  14 ;  Ezek.  xiii.  8,  9  ;  2  Pet  i. 
19.)  The  Hebrews  were  not  without 
lawftil  means  of  enquiring  into  the  fu- 
ture ;  they  had  the  prophets  or  seers, 
and  the  Urim  and  Thummim ;  and  God 
having  thus  made  provision  even  for 
the  infirmities  of  his  people,  all  other 
modes  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  fu- 
ture events  were  forbidden  under  the 
severest  penalties ;  to  be  stoned  to 
death  was  the  punishment  denounced 
against  diviners  and  those  who  con- 
-^Ited  them  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed, 
t  none  were  likely  to  do  so  save 
•  who,  on  account  of  the  unlawfiil- 
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ness  of  their  designs,  could  not  consult 
the  lawful  oracles,  or  those  to  whom, 
on  account  of  their  offences,  those  ora- 
cles were  sealed. 

DIVOBCE.  The  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  relation.  As  the  Hebrews  paid 
a  stipulated  price  for  the  privilege  of 
marrying,  they  presumed  that  they  were 
at  liberty  to  renounce  or  divorce  their 
wives  whenever  theypleased.  (Mic.  ii. 
9  ;  Mai.  ii.  11—14.)  This  state  of  things 
was  not  equitable  as  regarded  the  wo- 
men, and  was  yery  often  injurious  to 
both  parties.  Moses,  on  account  of  the 
hardness  of  the  people's  hearts,  did  not 
see  fit  to  prohibit  divorce  directly,  but 
chose  rather  to  evade  and  counteract 
the  ancient  custom,  by  laying  a  restric- 
tion upon  the  husbana,  in  refusing  him 
permission  to  repudiate  the  wife  with- 
out giving  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  in  which 
was  set  forth  the  date,  place,  and  cause 
of  her  repudiation.  He  rarther  enacted, 
that  the  repudiated  wife  was  at  liberty 
to  marry  whom  she  pleased.  And,  in 
case  she  had  not,  meanwhile,  been  mar- 
ried to  another  person,  the  husband  was 
at  liberty  to  receive  her  back ;  but  if  she 
had  been  thus  married,  she  could  never 
afterwards  become  the  wife  of  her  first 
husband, — ^a  law  which  the  fiuth  due  to 
the  second  husband  dearly  required. 
(Deut.  xxiv.  1 — i;  Jer.  iii.  1 ;  Matt  i. 
19 ;  xix.  8.)  Christ  limited  the  permis- 
sion of  divorce  to  the  single  case  of  adul- 
tery ;  nor  was  this  limitation  unneces- 
sary ;  for  at  that  time  it  was  common 
fur  the  Jews  to  dissolve  the  union  upon 
very  slight  and  trivial  pretences.  (Matt 
V.  81,  82 ;  xix.  1—9  ;  Mark  x.  2—12  ; 
Luke  xvi.  18.)  ^t  that  period,  some 
of  the  more  powerful  of  the  Jewish  ma- 
trons appear  to  have  imbibed  the  spirit 
of  the  ladies  of  Rome,  and  to  have  ex- 
ercised in  their  own  behalf  the  same 
power,  that  was  granted  by  the  Moeaio 
Law. only  to  their  husbands.  (Mark  vL 
1 7—29;  X.  12;  Jos.  Ant. xv.  11;  xviii.  7.) 

DIZAHABrr  o/^o2d,  pUce  rich  m 
gM,  A  place  in  the  desert  of  Sinai ; 
probably  now  called  Dahob,  on  the  west- 
em  shore  of  the  ElaniUc  gulf,  abound- 
ing in  palms.  (Deut.  iv.  1.) 

DOCTOR  OF  TBB  LAW.  The  Greek 
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word  dJinnMiOi,  mdered  "doctor/ 
(Lake  iL  46  ;  ▼.  17.)  and  "master,*' 
(Matt.  X.  ii,  25  ;  Luke  ▼!.  40;  John 
iii.  IS,)  properiy  designates  a  teacher  of 
tbo  Jewish  law.  The  eame  title  was 
applied  to  Christ ;  (Matt.  viii.  19  ;  zii. 
88 ;  xrii.  24  ;)  to  John  the  Baptist ; 
(Lnke  iiL  12 ;)  to  Paul ;  (1  Hm.  u.  7;) 
and  to  other  Christian  teachers.  (1  Cor. 
xlL  28,  29.)  The  Jewish  docton  or 
teoAtn  seem  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  $enbea  and  lawyen^  as  rather 
teaduDg  oraily,  than  giving  wriUan 
opimons.  They  were  mostly  of  the 
sect  of  the  Phaiisees ;  and  taught  or 
disputed  in  the  temple,  in  synagogues^ 
or  whereTer  they  oould  find  an  audi- 
enoe.  Hie  subjecte  on  which  they  lec- 
tnrad  were  commonly  intricate,  and  of 
BO  great  utility ;  and  any  disciple,  who 
shose,  might  propose  questions,  upon 
wfaidi  it  was  their  duty  to  remark  and 
giro  their  opinions.  They  were  self- 
constitated  teachers,  and  had  no  fixed 
alary  ;  hence  they  generally  acquired 
a  sabsifltenoe  by  the  exeroise  of  some 
art  or  bandicmft.  Occasionally  they 
rsoeived  a  present  from  their  disciples, 
whieh  was  called  a  **  double  honour/' 
properly  a  liberal  honorary,  (1  Tim.  y. 
17.)  Instruction,  knowledge,  or  learn- 
ings is  frequently  called  doctrine,  (Deut. 
xixii.  2  ;  Matt.  xy.  9  ;  Tit.  i.  9 ;  Heb. 
TOJ.  9.) 

DODAI  =  lomng.  One  of  David's 
obtains.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  4.) 

DODANIM.  A  Grecian  people. 
(GenjL4 .)  Some  sappoee  the  inhabitants 
of  J}od4ma,  a  city  ci  Epirus,  to  be  in- 
tended. Others  think  the  word  should 
read  Dardankn^  referring  to  the  Dor- 
dam  or  Trojans.  Pk^baUy  the  eorrect 
reeding  is  jRoc2ai»fm=  the  Rhodians, 
whidi  is  expressed  by  the  Samaritan 
•ad  Septuaginty  and  by  the  Hebrew 
text  itself  in  1  Chron  i.  7,  and  in  the 
Biargin  of  our  Tersion. 

DODAYASi=ilove  of  Jehovah,  The 
&tber  of  Eliexer.  (2  Chron.  xx.  87.) 

DODO  =  hve.  The  &ther  of  Elea- 
mt.  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  9.) 

DOE6=/da9^  AnEdomite,and 
the  duef  of  Saul's  herdsmen  ;  who,  in 
obedieooe  to  the  order  of  SauL  dew  the 
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priests,  without  scruple  or  reluotanoe» 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  7 ;  xxii.  9—19 ;  Ps.  Hi. 
in  the  tiUe.) 

DOG.    By  the  Mosaic  law,  this  ani- 
mal was  declared  unclean,  and  regarded 
by  the   Hebrews  with  peculiar   con- 
tempt. (Ex.  xi.   7 ;  xxii.  81 ;    Deut. 
xxiii.   18.)      But  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  dogs  as  well  as  cats,  were 
regarded  with  veneration.    The  state 
of  dogs  among  the  Hebrews  was  the 
same  as  it  now  is  in  the  East,  where, 
having  no  owners,  they  prowl  about 
the  streets  in  troops,  and  get  their 
living  generally  as  tney  can,  from  the 
offiils  which  are  cast  into  the  gutters, 
and  are  often  on  the  point  of  starvation; 
and  in  the  night  even  attack  living 
men.  (Ps.  Ux.  6, 14,  15.)    They  some- 
times preyed  upon  human  flesh,  and 
licked  the  blood  of  the  slain.  (1  Kings 
xiv.  11 ;  xxi.  19 ;  xxii.  88 ;  2  Kingsix.  10, 
36.)   The  only  useful  purpose  to  which 
dogs  appear  to  have  been  put  was  to 
guard  the  flocks.   (Ex.  xi.  6,  7;  Job 
XXX.  1 ;  Isa.  Ivi.  10,  11.)    Among  the 
Hebrews  to  oompare  a  person  to  "a 
dog "  was  the  most  degrading  expres- 
sion possible.  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  14  ;  2  Sam. 
iii.  8  ;  ix.  8 ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  8.)  The  Jews  call- 
ed themselves  the  **  children,"  and  the 
GentUes  *'  dogs."  (Matt  xv.  26.)    Vio- 
lent and  impure  men  are  compared  to 
dogs.  (Pa.  xxii.  16 ;  lix.  6 — 15  ;  Deut. 
xxiii.  18 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  22 ;  Phil.  iii.  2.) 
And  those  who  are  shut  out  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  are  called  "  dogs, 
sorcerers,"  ete.  (Rev.  xxii.  15.) 
DOMINIONS.~See  AjroEUL 
DOOR.    Among  the  ancient  Eg^- 
tians,  and  Hebrews,  the  doors,  whe^er 
made  of  stone  or  wood,  were  suspended 
or  moved  by  means  of  pivots,  which 
projected  from  the  ends  of  the  two 
folds,  both  above  and  below.    The  up- 
per pivots,  which  were  the  longest, 
were  inserted  in  sockete  snffidentiy 
large  to  receive  them  in  the  lintel :  the 
lower  ones  were  secured  in  a  corres- 
ponding  manner    in    the   threshold. 
(Prov.  xxvi  14.)  Such  doorsare  nownot 
uncommon  in  the  East ;  and  are  usually 
fiwtened  by  a  look,  or  by  a  bar.  (Judg. 
iii.  25 ;  xvL  8  i  SoL  Song  v.  5 ;  Job 
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10.)  A  <*door  opened  "  de- 
Dotes  the  free  exercise  and  propngation 
of  the  ffoepel.  (1  Cor.  xvi.  9^2  Cor.  u. 
12  ;  CcM.  iy.  8.)  Christ  applies  the  term 
to  Himself,  "  I  am  the  door.*  (John  x« 
9.)  Hie  expresnon  in  P&  Ixxxiv.  10, 
*'I  had  rather  be  a  door-keeper  in 
the  honse  of  my  God***  is  oorreotly 
read  in  the  margin,  "  I  would  ehooee 
rather  to  sit  at  the  threshold  ;**  such  a 
position  being  preferable  to  the  splen- 
did  dwellings  of  the  widied,  where  the 
worship  of  Qod  is  unknown. 

DOPHKAH  =  lModkMi^  or  prapO- 
Ung,  A  phu)e  in  the  wildemeas  of 
Sin.  (Num.  xxxiii.  12.)  Seetsen  com- 
pares  a  plaoe  called  ^TMtuka  with 
I>ophkah. 

l>OR  =  a  dwdlimg,  habUaium.  A 
maritime  city,  about  ten  railei  above 
Ceiarea,  sometimes  called  "Naphot- 
Dor"=  JETc^AHf  of  Dor,  situated  on  a 
kind  of  peninsula  in  the  Meditemnean, 
at  the  pass  where  Mount  Cannel  oom* 
mences ;  and  was  the  capital  of  a  king- 
dom at  the  time  the  Hebrews  entered 
Canaan.  It  was  assigned  to  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  (Josh.  xi.  2 ;  xrii. 
11 ;  xil  28  ;  Judg.  i.  27 ;  1  Kings  iv. 
11.)  Dor  is  now  called  Torlwra;  it  is 
a  miserable  village,  with  about  500  in- 
habitants, who  are  all  Muhammedans. 

DOBOAS.  This  Greek  name  is  the 
aame  as  the  Syriac  Tabitea,  and  sig- 
nifies gaaelle.  It  was  the  name  of  a 
charitable  and  pious  Christian  widow  of 
Joppa,  whom  Peter  raised  from  the 
dead.     (Aoto  ix.  80-~41  ) 

DOTHAN=.taN»foetik.  A  place  in 
the  north  of  Samaria»  where  Joseph's 
brethren  sold  him ;  and  also  where  the 
Syrian  troops  attempted  to  seise  £li- 
sba.  (Gen.  xxvii.  17,  28 ;  2  Kings  vi. 
13.)  Dr.  Robinson  describes  its  site, 
as  a  fine  green  hill,  with  a  fountain  at 
its  Bonthem  base,  about  twelve  miles 
north  by  west  from  Samaria,  in  a  broad 
and  very  fertile  plain. 

DOVE.  This  beautiful  genus  of 
birds,  comprising  the  pigeons,  doves, 
and  turtles,  in  their  wihd  state  build 
principally  in  holes  in  the  rocks  ;  but 
were  frequently  domesticated.  (Gen. 
viii.  8 — 12 ;.  Sol.  Song  ii.  14  ;  Jer. 
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xlviii.  28  ;  Isa.  Ix.  8.)  Doves  were  ac- 
counted clean  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
were  used  among  the  Jewish  sacrificea, 
(Lev.  xii.  6—8;  Gen.  xv.  9;  Matt 
xxi.  12 ;  Mark  xi.  15  ;  Luke  ii.  24 ; 
John  ii  14.)  The  dove  is  mentioned 
as  an  emblem  of  purity  and  hinooence ; 
(Ps.  Ixiv.  19  ;  Sol.  Song  i.  16  ;  iv.  1 ; 
V.  2,  12 ;  vi.  9 ;)  and  the  symbol  of 
mourning  in  solitude.  (Isa.  xxxviiL  14; 
Eaek.  vii.  16;  Nab.  ii.  7;  Matt.  x. 
16.)  When  a  child  was  bom,  the 
mother  was  required,  within  a  certain 
time,  to  bring  a  bunb  and  a  young 
pigeon,  or  turtle-dove,  lor  offerings; 
out  if  she  was  too  poor  to  afEbrd  a 
lamb^  she  might  bring  two  turtles,  or 
two  young  pigeons.  (Lev.  xii.  6-^8 ; 
Num.  vL  10.)  Thus  we  may  judge  of 
the  poverty  of  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  when,  upon  His  presentation, 
she  brought  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
the  two  birds  instead  of  a  lamb.  This 
she  could  not  have  done,  had  she  at  the 
time  been  enriched  with  the  gold  and 
costly  gifts  of  the  Magi.  (Luke  iL  24.) 
To  supply  mothers,  wao  came  from  a 
distanoe,  with  the  means  of  making  the 
customaiy  oflbrings*  the  priests  per- 
mitted the  sale  of  doves  in  the  oouita 
of  the  temple.  Our  Lord  drove  out 
those  who  traded  in  pigeons,  becaase 
the  house  of  prayer  was  not  a  fit  plaoe 
for  merchandise.  (Matt.  xxi.  1 2 ;  Mark 
xi.  15;  John  ii.  14--16.)  The  Holy 
Spirit  descended,  as  a  dove  descends, 
upon  our  Saviour  at  his  baptism.  (Matt, 
iii  16 ;  Mark  L  10  ;  Lake  iit  22 ;  John 
i.  82.) 

DOVES' DUNG.  Inthefeminein 
Samaria,  it  is  said  that  '*  an  ass's  head 
wassold  for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver,  and 
the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  doves*  dung 
for  five  pieces  of  silver.'*  (2  Kings  vi^.) 
The  general  opinion  is  that  the  doves' 
dung  was  a  kind  of  ehi<dc*pea,  lintil,  or 
tare,  of  which  great  quantities  are  sold 
in  C^iro  and  Damascus.  But  Celstus 
has  shown  that  Boehart  was  mistaken 
in  affirming  that,  among  the  Axabs, 
doves  or  sparrow  s  dung  is  a  oommon 
epithet  for  chick-peas  or  vetches  fried. 
The  sacred  writer  does  not  mean  to 
say  that  these  articles  were  sfatM0y 
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•dd  at  Btioh  prion ;  but  umplj  tfant  the 
knine  wan  »  wTere,  and  oTsiytLlng 
•a  eiorbitaDtly  dear,  thnt  mataiicea 
were  knowD  to  occur  vhen  nu  nsg's 
bead  was  M>Id  for  aightj  pieces  of  sil- 
Tcr,  and  a  c>b  of  doTeB'  dang  for  fire. 
60  tbat  the  panage  maj  be  nndpistood 
literallj  ;  since  it  is  not  incredible  tbat 
penODi    oppreaaed    b;  severe  ^miae 

■nimali.  Id  the  aooount  of  tbe  fumine 
aod  pe«ti1ence  ia  Egjft,  A.D.  1200, 
rm,  written  in  Arabic  by  tbe  phj- 
aana  Abd-aUatifj  we  hare  a  remark- 
able illnstntioD  □r2  Kings  vi.  34—89. 
He  H171,  "  TwC  molUtudea  also  sought 
ntagt  in  tbe  dtira  of  Misr  and  Cairo  ; 
uid  tbe  poor  already  praaaed  by  the 
famitte  whlcll  iocreaaed  continually, 
«ere  drivfa  to  deTonr  dogi,  and  the 
c*re»>ei  of  antmala  and  men,  yea.  even 
tbe  ecfrciKntff  of  both."  In  the  Runine 
in  ED^and,  daring  the  reign  af  Ed- 
ward n^  i.  D.  1318,  it  ia  aaid  that 
pigeon's  dnng  was  eaten  by  thi 


IS  to  his  mtls&c- 
tion,  before  he  can  expect  to  receive  his 
dangbt«r  in  marmge.  Tfaaaumwhicb 
be  ia  required  to  pay,  as  a  DuptJal  pre- 
aaut  or  dowry,  is  in  acKord&nce  with 
theiaDkandaUtionofberGkoiily.  When 
Jacob  bad  nothing  vhicb  he  could  im- 
mediately give  for  a  wife,  he  parchased 
b«r  bj  his  aerrices  to  her  fclher  I>iban. 
(Geo.  nil.  IS;  xxx.20;  uxiv.  12;  1 
Sam.  iTiii.  25 :  Ex.  iiiiL  Ifl,  17;  Joab. 
XT.  18;Hos.  iii.  2.) 

DBACHMA.  Ad  Attic  ntver  coin, 
eqoal  to  aevenpence  half-penny,  or,  ac- 
Gcadin^  to  Boeckb,  to  tenpence  in  onr 
money ;  but  current  among  the  Bomana 
M  eqoiJ  to  tbe  dvariut.  This  term  is 
rendered  ";nece  of  silver,"  but  themar- 
gio  has  the  Greek  term  dradima,  (Luke 
IV.  8,  9.) 

DaAGON.  lie  Hebrev word  fomiM 
rendered  *'dragou,"  properly  aignifiea  n 
prralfiA,  lea  DKnuter;  (Isa.  xiviL  1 ;)  a 
cTDODdile;  (Isa.  li.  S;  Ps.  liiiv.  13; 
£iek.  ixii,  3;  iiiii.  2,  margin  ;)  n  dra- 
gon, probably  a  boa  constrictor ;  ( Jer. 
li.  34 ;)  a  "  serpent;"  (Pa.  ici.  13 ;  Ex. 
21s 
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uvii.  9—12  ;  Dent  xxxil.  S3 ;)  also  ■ 
"  wbale."  (Gen.  i.  21  ;  Job  vii  IS ; 
Ezek.  iiiii.  S  ;  Pii.  Ixxiv.  IS,  mar^n.) 
Tbe  Hebrew  word  tan,  rendered  "dra- 
gon," designates  thejadcaU;  an  animal 
dwelling  in  deserts,  among  SDlitiide  and 
desolation,  (In-iliii.  20;  ixiiv.  13;  Ps. 
i!i».  18  ;  Jer,  is.  11  ;  t.  23;  ilii.  88,\ 
Buckling  itajouDg,  (Lam.  iv.  3.)  and  ut- 
tering a  wailing  cry.  (Jobiai.28;  Mic 
L  S.)  In  Lam.  iv.  8,  this  term  ia  ren- 
dered "  sea  monster,"  in  the  maivin 
"  sea  calves."  The  term  "dragOD  i» 
used,  in  the  new  Teatamgnt,  symboli- 
cally for  "  that  old  serpeDt,  called  tbe 
deviL-  (Rev.  rii.  8—17  ;  mU.  2.  i,  11 ; 
ivi.  13  ;  xx.  a.) 
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DRAH.  Tbe  Rebrewword  darOmon, 
rendered  "dram,"(Eiiaii.  6B;  Neh.yii. 
70 — 72,)  and  the  word  ofiarjbni,  also  ren- 
dered "  diam,"  (I  Chran.  zzii.  7;  Ezra 
riii.  27,)sigDiiy  thefiowor.j^giBrtifila- 
riia  ,  and  are  the  names  of  a  Persiaa 
ooin  of  pure  gold,  oommoD  also  among 
the  Jews  while  under  the  Persian  do- 
minion. The  gnldon  dario  of  Daiius 
Hystsspes,  according  to  tbe  specimens 
weighed  by  Dr.  Bernard,  were  fifteen 
graina  heavier  than  an  Enghsh  goinea, 
and  their  intrinsio  valne  may  be  reck- 
oned at  twenty-five  shillings.  He  alsg 
coined  darica  of  silver,  one  of  which  is 
in  tbe  British  Moseum,  which  weif^i 
about  238  gnuos,  about  the  value  of 
two  shillings  and  aixpenoe  in  oar  mo- 
ney. Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Vani.  of  the  Department  of  Anti- 
quities, in  tbe  Mnaenm,  we  are  en- 
abled t'>^ve  an  engraving  of  the  silver 
'  '  .  'nio«  coins  nsually  bear  tbe 
e  of  an  archer  with  a  tiara,    niis 
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SBciont  coin  b  probably  the  earliett 
coined  money  which  was  known  to, 
and  naed  by,  the  Jews. 

DREAM.  A  dream  is  perhaps  not 
■o  mueh  our  mental  state  and  inyolun- 
tary  operations  during  sleep,  as,  at  the 
moment  or  taming  point,  when  we  drop 
into  sleep  or  awake  from  it.  Such  then,  at 
that  point,  is  the  extreme  rapidity  with 
which  the  mental  operations  are  per- 
formed, or  rather  with  which  the  nna- 
terial  dianges  on  which  the  ideas  de- 
pend, are  excited  in  the  hemispherical 
ganglia,  that  the  relations  of  time  and 
of  space  are  alike  annihilated.  So  that, 
it  would  seem*  that  what  we  call  a 
lengthy  dream,  in  which  the  mind  had 
passed  over  so  much  gronnd,  and  gazed 
upon  sadh  a  variety  of  scenery,  passed 
ideally  through  the  mind  at  one  in- 
stant, and  conld  not  have  continued 
over  two  or  three  seconds.  The  Lord 
frequently  made  nse  of  dreams  to  reveal 
*o|  His  purposes  or  remxirementa  to  indi- 
viduals, and  enabled  persons  to  explain 
them.  The  power  of  interpretingdreams 
was  of  course  a  supernatural  gift,  sofiur 
as  the  dreams  had  reference  to  future 
events;  for  these  are  necessarily  un- 
known, except  to  the  Supreme  Dispos- 
er of  them.  (Oen.  zx.  S— 6;  xxviii.  12 — 
14;  xl.  1—28;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6, 7;  Judg. 
viL  18—15 ;  Joel  iL  28.)  Jehovah  ex- 
pressly forbade  His  people  from  observ- 
mg  dreams,  and  from  consulting  pre* 
tended  observers  of  them,  under  the 
penalty  of  death.  (Dent.  xiii.  1 — i.) 
Since  the  fuller  revelation  of  €k>d's  will 
has  been  made  to  us  in  the  ffospel,  all 
confidence  in  dreams,  as  inaicative  of 
future  events,  is  presumptuous  and  de- 
luflive,  and  idl  pretension  to  the  power 
of  inteipreting  them  must  be  re^oded 
as  in  the  highest  degree  impious  and 
absurd. — See  Visioir. 

DREGS.— See  Wnm. 

DRESS.— See  Gajuohts. 

DRINK-OFFERINa.— See  OvnE- 

IVOB. 

DRINK,  OTRONG.— See  Wnni. 

DROMEDARY.— See  Cambl. 

DROPSY.  A  well-known  disease, 
mentioned  only  in  Luke  xiv.  2.  Our 
Saviour  performed,  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
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the  miracle  of  healing  the  roan  who 
labouring  under  it. 

DROUGHT.  From  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  August,  the  land 
of  Judea  was  dry.  It  was  the  "drought 
of  summer."  (G«n«  xxxi.  40;  Ps.  xxxii. 
4.)  The  grass  was  sometimes  completely 
witherea,  and  the  parched  earth  broken 
into  chasms.  (Ps.  di.  4.)  The  heavens 
seemed  like  brass,  and  the  earth  like 
iron,  and  all  the  Umd  and  the  creatures 
upon  it  suffered ;  (Dent,  xxviii.  28;)  and 
nothing  but  the  very  slight  dews  of  the 
night  preserved  the  life  of  any  living 
thing.  (Hag.  i.  11 ;  Deut.  viii.  15 ;  Isa. 
XXXV.  7.) 

DROWIONG.  A  mode  of  capital 
punishment  in  use  among  the  Syrians. 
The  emperor  Augustus  punished  cer- 
tain persons,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
rapacity  in  the  province  of  Syria  or  of 
Lyda,  by  causing  them  to  be  thrown 
into  a  river,  with  a  heavy  weight  about 
their  necks.  Christ  alludes  to  uiis  mode 
of  punishment.  (Matt,  xviii.  6.) 

DRUNEIENNESS.  The  first  in- 
stance of  intoxication  on  record,  is  that 
of  Noah,  (Gen.  ix.  21, )  who  was  proba- 
bly ignorant  of  the  effects  of  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  grape.  The  sin  of 
drunkenness  was  not  uncommon  among 
the  Jews;  (Ps.  cvii.  27;  In.  v.  11;  xxiv. 
20  ;|Prov.  xxi.  1 ;  Hab.  u.  16. 16;)  and 
is  most  expressly  condemned  in  the 
Scriptures.  (Rom.  xiii.  18;  1  Cor.  vi. 
9. 10 ;  Eph.  V.  18 ;  1  Tbess.  v.  6,  7.) 
Men  are  sometimes  ropresented  tm 
drunk  with  sorrow,  with  afflictions,  and 
with  the  wine  of  God's  wrath.  (Isa.  IziiL 
6 ;  Jer.  li.  57 ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  88.)  Persons 
under  the  influence  of  idolatry,  are  said 
to  be  drunk,  because  they  make  no  use 
of  their  natural  reason.  (Isa.  xxviiL  7  ; 
Rev.  xvii.  2.)  Drunkenness  sometimes 
denotes  abnnidance,  satiety.  (Deut.  xzix. 
19 ;  xxxii.  42 ;  Isa.  xlix.  26.) 

DRnSILLA=.fpftiiKed  with  dew. 
The  youngest  daughter  of  Herod  Agrip- 
pa,  1,  sister  of  the  younger  Agrippa, 
celebrated  for  her  beauty,  and  equidly 
infiunouB  with  her  sister  Bemice  for  her 
licentiousness.  (Acts  xxi  v.  24.)  She  was 
first  betrothed  to  Epiphanes  prince  of 
Comagena;  but  was  afterwards  married 
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to  Aanis,  king  of  Emeasa.  When  Fe- 
Uz  came  as  governor  to  Judea,  ihe  aban- 
doned Azizos  to  become  his  wife.  Paul 
bore  testimony  before  them,  to  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion,  at  Cssarea. 

DUKE.  This  word  is  derived  from 
the  lAtin  ditx,  and  merely  signifies  a 
kader  or  Mif.  In  Gen.  xzxvi.  15 — 43, 
we  find  a  long  list  of  '*  dukes  of  Edom ;" 
bat  the  word  ^lirf,  or  "prince"  ought 
nther  to  have  been  preferred. 

DUIiCIMEB.  The  original  word 
rendered  "  dulcimer, "  is  the  G-reek 
ntmpktmg(t,  that  is,  tympkony,  adopted 
into  the  Chaldee  tongue.  (Ciin.  iii.  15.) 
Hence,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  really 
means  a  musical  instrument,  or  a  musical 
stnun,  chorus,  or  accompaniment  of 
many  Toioes,  or  instruments,  in  concert 
with  harmony.  (Dan.  iii.  o,  10.)  The 
Babbins  describe  the  9u.mpk(M'ifa  of 
Diiniel  as  a  sort  of  bagpipe,  composed 
of  two  pipes  oonnectdd  with  a  leather 
strap,  ana  of  a  harsh,  screaming  sound. 
At  tiie  present  day  the  same  instrument, 
which  is  the  common  pipe,  or  shalm,  is 
in  Italy  called  tampogna,  and  in  Ada 
Minor,  aambtn^ 

DUi/lAS.  z=silenoe,  land  of  silenoe, 
1.  A  tribe  and  district  of  the  Ish- 
maelites  in  Arabia^  so  called  firom  one 
of  Ishmaers  sons.  It  is  probably  the 
aame  which  is  still  called  by  the  Arabs 
SUmyDumok,  and  Syrian  Duma,  situated 
on  the  confines  of  the  Syrian  desert  and 
Arabia  Petrssa.  (Gren.  xxv.  14 ;  Isa. 
xzL  11.)  2.  A  city  of  the  tribe  of 
Jndah.  (Josh.  xv.  52.) 

DUBCBh  One  unable  to  speak  by 
naooQ  of  natural  infirmity.  (Ex.  iv. 
11.)  Christ  restored  those  who  were 
dumb  from  demoniacal  influence.(Matt. 
iz.  82,  33  ;  xii.  22 ;  Luke  zi.  14.)  The 
man  who  was  deaf  and  had  an  impedi- 
meot  in  his  speech,  (fifark  vii.82~-d5,) 
whom  Christ  restored,  was  not  dumb, 
nor  probably  deaf  by  nature  ;  but  was 
one  who  had  a  natural  impediment  to 
emmeiation. 

D0BA =a  dn^,  or  round  endoiure, 
A  plain  in  Babylonia,  where  Nebuchad- 
neaBW  caused  the  golden  imi^  to  be 
erected  and  worshipped.  (Dan.  ill.  1.) 
A  plain  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris 
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still  bears  the  name  of  Dura,  and  is  des- 
cribed by  Mr.  Layard  as  ''  a  wilderness, 
with  here  and  there  a  shapeless  mound, 
the  remains  of  some  ancient  habitation.** 
DUST.  In  the  vicinity  of  Palestine 
there  are  vast  plains,  or  deserts,  of  fine 
sand,  which,  when  agitated  by  violent 
winds,  make  most  terrific  and  devastat- 
ing storms.  Mr.  Buckingham  describes 
a  terrible  sand  storm  in  the  desert  of 
Egypt.  He  says  :  ^*But  certain  it  is, 
that  fifty  gales  of  wind  at  sea  appeared 
to  me  more  easy  to  be  encountered  than 
one  amongst  those  sands.  It  is  im- 
possible to  imaginedesolation  more  com- 
plete ;  we  could  see  neither  sun,  earth, 
nor  sky :  the  plain  at  ten  paces  distance 
was  absolutely  imperceptible  :  our 
beasts,  as  well  as  ourselves,  were  so 
covered  as  to  render  breathing  difficult ; 
they  hid  their  fiK»s  in  the  ground,  and 
we  could  only  uncover  our  own  for  a 
moment,  to  behold  this  chaos  of  mid- 
day darkness,  and  wait  impatiently  for 
its  abatement.  Alezander's  journey  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Persian  armies  of 
Oambyses,  in  the  Libyan  desert,  rose  to 
my  recollection  with  new  impressions, 
made  by  the  horror  of  the  scene  before 
me.  The  few  hours  we  remained  in 
this  situation  were  passed  in  unbroken 
silence  :  every  one  was  occupied  with 
his  own  reflections,  as  if  the  reign  of 
terror  forbade  communication.  Its  fury 
spent  itself,  like  the  storms  of  ocean, 
in  sudden  lulls  and  squalls  :  but  it  was 
not  until  the  third  or  fourth  interval 
that  our  fears  were  sufficiently  con- 
quered to  address  each  other."  The 
fine  and  penetrating  dust  of  Egypt  was 
converted  into  the  plague  of  "gnats." 
(Ex.  viii.  16,17.)  And  Jehovah  threaten- 
ed the  Hebrews,  in  the  event  of  their 
disobedience,  that  he  would  "make  the 
rain  of  their  land  powder  and  dust" 
(Deut.  xxviii.  24.)  The  term  "dust"  is 
sometimes  used  to  designate  a  numer- 
ous jseop^s;  (Num.  xxiii.  10  ;)  also  a  low 
or  mean  condition.  (1  Satn.  ii.  8  ;  Nah. 
iii.  18.)  To  cast  '•dust"  or  '* ashes" 
upon  the  head,  was  a  sign  of  mourning ; 
(Josh.  yii.  6  ;)  and  sitting  in  the  dust,  a 
sign  of  extreme  affliction.     (Isa.  xlvii. 
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1  ;  Lam.  in.  29)  To  ahnke  or  wipe  off 
the  diiat  of  a  pUoe  from  one's  feet, 
marks  the  renonndnff  of  all  intercoarse 
with  it  in  future.  (Hatt.  x.  14 ;  Acts 
zxii.  51.)  To  *'Uck  the  dust,"  signifies 
the  most  abject  subminion.  (Ps.  Ixzii. 
9.)  In  almost  eveiy  part  of  Asia,  those 
who  demand  jostice  against  a  criminal 
"  throw  dost  *  upon  him.  (2  Sam.  xvl 
13  ;  Acts  xxii.  23.)  The  term  '*  dust " 
also  designates  death ;  (Gen.  iii.  19 ; 
Pli.  zxii.  15  ;)  and  the  grnye.  (Job  vii. 

DYEING.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
excelled  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  dyed 
stnflb ;  and  from  them  the  Hebrews, 
while  dwelling  among  them,  learnt  the 
art  of  dyeing.  This  is  evident  from  the 
onrtains  of  the  tabemaole  and  the  sa- 
cerdotal robes  which  wereinanufiMstured 
in  the  desert.  (Ex.xzYi.  1  :  xzTiii.5 — 8.) 
The  chemical  skill  of  the  Egyptian  linen 
manofiMJturers  in  employing  the  metalic 
oxides  and  adds  or  mordants,  is  pUoed 
beyond  dispute  by  ocular  proof.  The 
various  processes  of  dyeing  and  printing, 
or  imparting  the  pattern,  by  blocks, 
— ^the  origin  of  calico  printing — are  ex- 
hibited on  the  monuments  in  all  their 
minute  details.  Even  the  printing 
blocks,  engraved  with  phonetic  letters, 
and  with  Uie  dye  upon  them,  may  be 
now  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  Ex- 
perimental investigation  and  chemical 
analysis  show,  that  in  the  dyes  which 
they  employed  to  produce  certain  re- 
sults, of  which  the  relics  are  extant, 
they  must  have  employed  acetates  of 
alum  and  of  iron,  and  vegetable  and 
mineral  dyes,  both  substantive  and  ab- 
jective, as  they  are  termed  by  the 
modem  dyers.  It  appears  that  the 
linen-printers  and  dyers  used  the  ear* 
ikamut  dnctorius  which  grows  in  Egypt^ 
lor  red  ;  woad  for  blue  ;  and  the  nieda 
luteola^  alsoanative  of  Egypt  for  yellow. 
The  ^stem  of  bleaching  now  pi^ictised 
in  this  country,- — ^has  been  used  from 
time  immemorial  in  the  East,  and 
doubtless  therefore,  in  andent  Egypt, 
— by  immeraion  in  oxygenated  muriate 
of  lime,  after  subjection  to  the  action 
or  steam  of  boiling  water.  The  three 
other  colours,  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  are 
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adjective  colours,  t.  e.  fugitive  without 
the  use  of  mordants.  They  could  not  be 
fixed,  as  we  find  them  fixed,  without 
their  proper  mordants,  namely,  oxides 
of  tin,  arsenic,  and  iron.  Occaaionally 
the  muslin,  beautifully  dyed  and  pat- 
terned, was  interwoven  with  silver  and 
gold  thread,  some  spedmens  of  which 
can  be  traced  up  to  the  early  period  of 
Thothmoe  I,  and  even  of  Osirtesen.  In- 
deed, the  richly  painted  walls  and  pal- 
aces, as  well  as  the  unmatched  gilding, 
as  firesh  as  when  first  laid  on,  show  a 

E*  yt  familiarity  among  the  ancient 
tians,  not  with  mineral  and  vega- 
colours  only,  but  the  perfect  nae 
of  the  metallic  oxides  in  their  composi- 
tion. None  of  these  operations  could 
have  been  effected  without  a  practical 
chemical  knowledge. 
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EAGLE.  By  the  Hebrews  the  eagle 
was  called  neaker  =  the  laoerator,  and 
it  is  probable  that  this  name  not  only 
includes  the  subgenera  of  agvtfa^  eagles 
properly  so  called,  and  haUcam,  sea- 
eagles,  but  also  the  larger  vulturesi, 
which  are  also  common  in  Palestine. 
Like  all  birds  of  prey  the  eagle  was 
unclean  to  the  Hebrews.  (Lev.  xi.  13  ; 
Deut.  xiv.  12.)  The  peculiar  habits  of  the 
eagle  are  often  alluded  to.  (Num.  xxiv. 
21  ;  Job.  ix.  26  ;  xxxix.  27—30  ;  Prov. 
xxiii.  5  ;  xxx.  17,  19  ;  Jer.  xlix.  16  ; 
Esek.  xviL  3  ;  Obad.  4.)  Its  tenderaem 
towards  its  young ;  (Ex.  xix.  4  ;  I>eni. 
xxxii.  11;)  the  rapidity  of  its  flight ; 
(Dent.  xxviiL  49 ;  2  Sam.  i.  23  ;  Jer.  iv. 
13  ;  xlviii.  40  ;  Lam.  iv.  1 9  ;)  and  its 
destructive  power  are  accurately  de- 
scribed. (Isa.  xlvi.  11 ;  Hos.  viii.  1.) 
The  eagle,  like  other  birds  of  prey, 
sheds  his  feathers  in  the  beginning  of 
spring.  He  then  appears  with  renewed 
plumage  and  vigour,  and  his  old  age 
assumes  the  appearance  of  youth.  (Ps. 
dii.  5  ;  Isa.  xL  31.)  The  Hebrew  word 
rahham,  rendered  *'  gier-eagle,**  is  pro- 
bably the  Eg3rptian  vulture  called  ra- 
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e&oau;  which  deyoura  the  dead  bodies 
of  sflMs  aod  oamelii,  before  they  pntrify, 
and  fill  the  &ir  with  nozionfl  exha^ions. 
(Lev.  zi.  18.)  Cynu,  who  is  alluded  to 
ander  the  figure  of  aq  "  09^1o«'*  (In. 
xItL  11,)  had,  aocordiog  to  Xenophon, 
a  golden  eagle  with  extended  winga,  for 
tlM  atandard  of  the  PersiaQ  army.  So 
also,  in  the  reforenoee  to  the  keen  sight 
and  soent  of  the  eagle,  (Matt.  xziv.  28 ; 
Lake  zrii.  87,)  the  Jewish  nation  is 
compared  to  a  decaying  body,  exposed 
in  the  open  field,  aod  inviting  the  Bo- 
Dian  army,  whose  standard  was  an  eagle, 
to  oome  together  and  devour  it.  Many 
of  the  Roman  eagles  may  be  scmi  in  the 
Moseoras ;  they  are  generally  made  of 
bronie,  and  are  a  little  larger  than  a 
good  sixed  pigeon. 

EAR.  Among  the  Hebrews,  the  ser- 
vant, who  renonnoed  the  privilege  of 
being  made  firee  in  the  sabbatieal  year, 
sobmitted  to  have  his  ear  bored  through 
with  an  awl ;  which  was  done  in  the 
preseooe  of  some  judge,  or  magistrate, 
that  it  might  appear  a  voluntary  act. 
This  ceremony  took  place  at  his  master's 
door,  and  was  the  mark  of  perpetual  ser- 
vitode.  (Ex.  xxi.  2—6  ;  Deut.  xv.  17.) 
8o  the  Messiah  says,  "Sacrifice and  of- 
fering thoa  didst  not  desire;  mine  ears 
hast  thou  borad."  This  designates  His 
voluntary  submission  to  the  Divine  will, 
His  obedienoeunto  death  for  the  world's 
rsdemption.  (Pa  xL  8  ;  Heb.  x.  5.) 

BARma.  An  old  English  agricul- 
toral  term  for  plotighing,  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  erian  "to  plough." 
mils  word  occurs  in  Qmi.  xlv.  6 ;  Ex. 
xzxiv.  21  ;  Deut.  xxi.  4 ;  1  Sam.  viii. 
12  ;  laa.  xxx.  24  ;  and  1%  radically  the 
same  with  Aarroio.  What  we  call  arable 
land  is  sometimes  written  earabU  land. 
13ie  aame  Hebrew  word  which  in  these 
is  rendered  *' earing"  is  in  Ps. 
8,  translated  "ploughed." 

EARNEST.  Something  going  be- 
fore, or  given  in  advance  as  an  assunnce 
of  more  in  reserve :  thus  soniesf,  or  sor- 
wae-aMm^  is  a  sum  paid  in  advance  as 
»  aeoority  of  full  payment  at  a  future 
time.  In  the  new  Testament  it  denotes 
tho  oomfort  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  this 
giaee  ia  the  earnest  of  future  glory  in 
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the  heavenly  inheritance.  (2  Cor.  i.  22; 
V.  5  ;  Eph.  i.  IS,  14.) 

EAR-RINGS.  Among  the  Hebrews, 
ear-rings  were  chiefly  confined  to  the 
womt»i,  but  among  the  Assyrians  and 
many  other  tribes  Siey  were  also  worn 
by  the  men.  (Judg.  viii.  24.)  Some  of  these 
ornaments,  which  have  been  found  in 
the  Egjptian  and  Assyrian  ruins,  are 
made  of  gold  and  silver,  adorned  with 
gems,  and  of  elegant  form  and  work- 
manship. There  are  two  Hebrew  words 
denoting  rings:  1,  agil,  a  ring,  specially 
an  "ear-ring;"  (Num.  xxxi.  50 ;  Eaek. 
xvi.  12 ;)  2,  nesem,  a  ring,  specaally  a 
fuming.  {Owl.  xxiv.  47 ;  Prov.  xi.  22 ; 
Isa.  iii.  21 ;)  but  this  team  aeems  to  de- 
signate "ear-rings,"  in  Judg.  viii.  24, 
25  ;  Job  xlii.  11.  Ear-rings  of  certain 
kinds  were  probably  used  as  talismans 
and  amulets.  {Qwi,  xxxv.  4.) 

EARTH.  The  planet  we  inhabit  is 
an  oblate  sphere,  more  than  7925  miles 
in  equatorial,  and  over  7899  miles  in 
polar  diameter.  Its  mean  distance 
from  the  sun  being  100,000,000  miles. 
The  length  of  the  path  or  orbit  travelled 
over  by  the  earth  m  a  year,  is  estimated 
at  567,019,740  miles;  hence  the  earth 
must  move  at  the  rate  of  aevaUeen  miles 
in  a  second  of  time.  Its  sur&oe  con- 
taiDB  about  200,000,000  square  miles,  of 
which  scarcely  a  third  part  is  diy  land ; 
and  the  remaining  two-thirds  are  water. 
The  time  was  when  the  whole  matter 
of  the  earth  was  in  a  gaseous  state,  and 
afterwards  in  a  state  of  fusion.  Hence 
the  cause  of  the  earUi's  spheroidity  is 
evident,  if  we  consider  it  as  having  been 
originally  a  yielding  mass,  capable  of 
assuming  any  form ;  then  by  the  force 
of  gravity,  and  other  attractive  influ- 
ences, the  particles  tending  towards  the 
common  centre,  and  the  surfiuie  gradu- 
ally cooling  from  its  state  of  incandee- 
oence,  the  globular  form  b  the  necessary 
consequence.  The  thickness  of  the 
crust  or  solid  envelope  of  the  globe  is 
estimated  at  leas  tban  forty  miles; 
while  in  some  parts  it  is  supposed  to 
be  considerably  more.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  oceans  of  melted  mat- 
ter exist  beneath  the  crust ;  and  per- 
haps all  the  deep-seated  interior  is  m  a 
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>Ute  of  oonttaDt  fbrion,  whose  unda- 
ktiona,  with  other  modifying  oaoBes, 
produce  elevationB,  earthquakes,  and 
▼olcanoe.  In  the  primeval  world, 
when  the  heat  was  radiated  from  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  climatic  relations 
would  he  wholly  at  variance  vrith  the 
present.  This  will  account  for  the 
wonderful  distribution  of  gigantic  ani- 
mals and  exuberant  plants,  of  tropical 
climates,  found  embeidded  in  the  strata 
of  the  earth's  crust. 

The  Hebrew  term  adamdkf  rendered 
"earth,"  merely  designates  a  portion  of 
the  earth's  surnce;  (G«n.  iv.  11 ;  vl  1 ; 
vii.  4 ;)  a  *'  land "  or  countiy.  (Gren. 
zzviii.  15 ;  Isa.  ziv.  2 ;  Ps.  xliz.  II.) 
So  also  the  term  srefz,  translated 
"earth/*  generally  denotes  a  land, 
oountxy,  region,  a  portion  of  the  habi- 
table earth ;  (Qen.  zzi.  82 ;  zxvi.  8,  4 ; 
Ex.  iii.  8 ;  xiii.  5  ;)  as  opposed  to  the 
sea.  (Gen.  i  28.)  It  is  also  used  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  (Gen.  ix. 
19;  XL  1 ;  xix.  81.)  When  conjoined 
with  the  "heavens,*  it  denotes  the 
whole  universe.  (Gen.  i.  1  ;  ii.  1,  4.) 
The  idea  which  the  ancient  Hebrews 
had  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  can  only 
be  conjectured  from  incidental  hints 
occasionally  given  in  the  Scriptures. 
(Isa.  xL  22  ;  Prov.  viil  27  ;  Job  xxvi. 
10 ;  Ps.  xxiv.  2 ;  cxxxvL  6.)  From 
these  passages, — ^which,  if  not  up  to 
the  mark  of  modem  science,  are  cer- 
tainly not  opposed  to  it, — ^we  obtain 
the  notion  of  the  earth  ^s  disk  as  drou- 
lar,  rising  out  of  the  water,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  ocean,  the  firmament 
being  spread  over  it  as  a  canopy. 
Though  floating  free  in  the  immensity 
of  space,  yet  through  the  Creator's 
might,  it  remains  secure.  (1  Chron. 
xvi.  80  ;  Fto.  xdii.  1 ;  dv.  5 ;  cxix.  90.) 
Poetically  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  splendid 
palace,  resting  upon  many  pilUrs.  (2 
Sam.  xxU.  8 ;  Ps.  Jxxv.  8 ;  civ.  ff ;  Prov. 
viiL  2£— 29.)  In  the  narrative  of  the 
creation,  in  Gen.  t  2 — 81 ;  ii.  5,  6,  the 
term  "earth"  is  not  used  to  express 
the  whole  earth,  but  ooiy  that  part  of 
its  surfiMe  which  God  was  adaptmg  for 
the  dwelling  of  man  and  the  animals 
peouliariy  serviceable  to  him.  Long 
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ere  the  commencement  of  the  six  day* 
woriL,  there  had  been  several  separate 
creations  and  destructions,  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth,  at  respectively  dis- 
tant epochs.  And  now  the  final  acts 
of  creation  take  place  on  that  portion 
of  the  earth's  surfiice  which  had  been 
reduced  to  a  desolate,  dreary,  hideous 
waste,  "without  form  and  void" — 
without  order  or  beauty,  inhabitant  or 
furniture.  As  to  the  several  conditions 
of  our  globe  during  the  vast  periods 
antecedent  to  the  six  days  work,  the 
Scriptures  are  silent ;  because  they  be- 
long not  to  the  moral  history  of  our 
race,  and  come  neither  within  the  letter 
nor  the  spirit  of  revelation.  But  that 
silence  destroys  not  the  meaning  of 
those  physical  monoments  of  His  power 
that  God  has  placed  before  our  eyes, 
giving  us  at  the  same  time  focultiea 
whereby  we  may  interpret  them,  and 
comprehend  their  meaning.  On  the 
mountains  and  rocks,  and  the  migfa^ 
mausoleums  of  the  brutes  that  penah, 
eclipsing  in  their  grandeur  the  goigeotis 
temple,  the  monumental  bronae,  the 
regsJ  pyramid,  Grod  has  engraven  in 
characters  unmistakable,  the  history  of 
our  planet  during  those  apparently 
endless  oydes,  when  creations  and  de- 
structions, with  ages  of  oomparatiTe 
quiet,  succeeded  cMsh  other ;  and  fie 
has  registered  there  the  fact,  that  maa 
and  other  creatures  of  his  own  date 
have  been  i^aced  but  a  few  years  upon 
the  earth.  The  inoontrovutible  evi- 
dence of  physicsl  phenomena  every- 
where proclaim  the  Infinite  Wisdom^ 
Power,  and  Gk>odneas  of  God ;  and 
shew,  that  His  various  operations  were 
but  parts  of  His  one  great  and  glorious 
plan.  WeU  has  Calvin  observed:  "For- 
asmuch  as  all  the  creatures,  from,  the 
finnament  to  the  centra  of  the  earth» 
might  be  witnesses  and  messengen  of 
His  glory  unto  all  men,  to  draw  them 
to  sesk  Him,  and  after  having  found 
Him,  to  welcome  Him  and  do  Him  ho- 
mage, according  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Lonl  so  good,  so  powerful,  so  wise,  and 
eternal ;  and  also  did  help  eaoh  one  in 
its  place  to  this  quiet."  (J^nitie  prefix* 
ed  to  the  French  New  Testament) 
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Wbai  aividts  the  condition  of  onr 
earthy  when  the  hanum  dynasty  has 
ran  its  moe,  is  probably  above  the  pow- 
er of  reason  to  determine.    If  it  be  the 
porpoee  of  God  that  the  earth  shall  be 
sabjected  to  a  total  conflagration,  pre- 
punitory  to  a  glorious  fhtnre,  we  per- 
fectly well  know  that  the  instraments 
of  inch  an  event  lie  dose  at  hand,  and 
wait  only  the  Divine  volition  to  burst 
oat  in  a  moment.    The  inspired  decla- 
ration,   that    "the  heavens  and    the 
earth  shall  flee  away,   and  no   more 
place  be  iband  for  them,"  is  undoubt- 
edly fignnttive,  and  denotes  the  most 
monkentooa  changes  in  the  scenes  of 
the  Di'nne  moral  government.  (Rev. 
zx.  II  ;  xzL  1.)    Many  expositors  un- 
derstand the  passage  in  2  Pet.  iii.  7, 10, 
of  a  literal  conflagration  of  the  earth 
and  heavens,  to  take  place  immediately 
after  the  reeurreotion  and   the  final 
judgment;  but  others  consider  it  as 
altogether  ngnificant  of  moral  changes 
— «  fignrative  announcement   of  tiie 
overthrow  of  Judaism,  and  the  estab- 
lishmfmi  of  Christianity.    On  this  pas- 
n^  Dr.  John  Owen  remarks :  "  The 
apostle  treats  upon  three  worlds,  or 
states  of  the  world ;  the  ancient  one, 
iriiich  had  perished  by  water  ;  the  one 
tken  present,  which  was  to  be  consumed 
by  fire ;  and  a  third,  the  '  new  heavens 
and  earth,  the  abode  of  righteousness.' 
He  is  not  referring  to  the  visible  heaven 
or  earthy  considered  with  respect  to  its 
sobsfeanoe.     For  the  destruction  of  the 
ancient  worid  by  water  did  not  take 
away  the  material  fiume  of  the  hea- 
vens and  the  terrene  globe.    The  term 
*  world  *  is  used  to  signify  the  hitman 
iakabtttmiB  of  the  world.     Tliey  were 
extirpated  by  the  flood ;  and  another 
worla  of  men  was  to  be  established,  for 
msiDtaining  true  religion  and  the  right 
worsfaipof  God.    Of  this  woM  He  laid 
tbB  foondations  in  the  family  of  Noah ; 
and  its  fiibrio  was  completed  by  the 
erection  of  the  church  of  Israel.    That 
was  the  '  world'  whose  immetUaUly  im- 
pending dissolution  by  fire  Peter  here 
predicts :  but  we  must  observe  that  he 
naea  the  pnpheUc  ttyie  of  emblematical 
imaeeiy,  corresponding  with  Isa.  li.  15, 
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16;  Ixv.  16,  17,  18;  bcvi.  14—16. 
When  Peter  wrote,  tiiis  'world,' — the 
Jewish  church,  had  beoome  apostate, 
and  was  hastening  to  the  destruction  of 
fire  ;  just  as  the  ancient  world  plunged 
itself  into  the  destruction  of  the  delttge. 
Bv  the  burning  of  the  temple  and  dty 
of  Jerusalem,  the  frame  of  that  'world  * 
was  dissolved.  The  apostle  directs  be- 
lievers to  another  world,  as  a  matter  of 
expectation,  to  be  looked  for,  because 
the  'end  of  the  world,'  or  completion 
of  the  period,  was  not  yet  aooomplished; 
(Matt,  xxviii.  20  ;)  and  which  would  be 
'  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,'  accord- 
ing to  the  promise  of  Ood.  In  that 
promise  the  prophet  draws  as  it  were  a 
picture  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
(Isa.  bcv.  17  ;  Ixvi.  22.)  Onius  the  first 
or  ancient  world,  was  that  which  per> 
ished  by  the  deluge ;  the  second  was 
the  actually  present^  which  the  apostle 
declares  was  about  to  perish  by  fire ; 
and  the  third,  the  '  world  to  come,'  is 
declared  to  be  that  which  shall  endure 
to  the  end  of  time."  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  subsequent  purification 
of  the  earth  by  the  action  of  fire,  let  us 
look  to  the  Lamb  of  Grod — ^the  Divine 
sacrifice,  which  alone  can  take  away 
the  sin  of  the  world.  (John  i.  29.) 

It  must  be  observed,  that  "the 
earth,"  properly  denotes  "  the  land  " 
of  Judea.  (Matt,  xxiii.  35 ;  xxviL  45  ; 
Mark  xv.  48  ;  Luke  iv.  25  ;  xxi.  23  ; 
Bom.  ix.  28  ;  James  v.  17.)  In  Esra 
i.  2,  "the  earth"  is  used  for  the  Chal- 
dean, Assyrian,  and  Persian  empires. 
—See  Cbeahon. 

EABTHEN  VESSELS.— See  Pot- 


tery. 

EABTHQUAEJ:.  A11  our  observa- 
tions go  to  prove,  that  volcanic  erup- 
tions, earthquakes,  and  the  heaving  of 
the  ground  within,  are  the  effects  of  the 
con&ied  gases  and  vapours,  produced 
by  the  heat,  from  the  central  fieiy  lakes, 
upon  the  earth's  crust.  As  the  regions 
of  Babylonia,  Syria,  and  Palestine, 
abound  in  volcanic  appearances,  we 
might  expect  allusions  to  them  in  Scrip- 
ture. (Gen.  xi.  2,  3  ;  xiv.  10  ;  xix.  24, 
25 ;  Ps.  cxliv.  5 ;  Ex.  xix.  18 ;  Jndg. 
V.  5  ;  Isa.  Ixiv.  1—8.)    An  earthquake 
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11  recorded  to  have  happened  in  the 
days  of  EUjah.  (I  Kings  six.  11.  12.) 
Another  occurred  in  the  days  of  Usziah, 
king  of  Judah.  (Jos.  Ant,  ix.  1 0.  4 ; 
Am.  i.  1 ;  Zeoh.  xiv.  5.)  And  a  third 
at  the  cradfixion  of  Christ  (Matt. 
xxTiL  50,  61 ;  Lake  xxiii.  44,  46 ;  Mark 
XT.  83.)  These  are  the  only  three  lite- 
ral earthquakes  mentioned  in  Scripture; 
except  we  include  with  some,  the  giring 
of  the  law  on  Sinai,  (Ex.  xix.  18,)  and 
tlie  case  of  Korah,  Bathsn,  and  Abi- 
ram.  (Num.  xyL  82.)  Syria  and  Pisles- 
tine  are  still  oooasiooaUy  subject  to 
mrthquakes.  In  1759  there  happened 
one  which  caused  the  greatest  rarages, 
destroyinff  upwards  of  20,000  persons 
in  the  Talley  of  Baalbec.  For  three 
months  the  shocks  of  it  terrified  the  in- 
habitants of  Lebanon  so  much,  that 
they  abandoned  their  houses  and  dwelt 
under  tents.  In  the  autumn  of  1822, 
this  region  was  desolated  by  another 
earthqmbke,  or  rather  by  a  succession 
ofearthquskes.  In  1884,  an  earthquake 
shook  Jerusalem.  And  again  on  Janu- 
ary Ist,  1887,  this  city  and  its  Ticinity 
were  yisitei  by  scTcre  shocks  of  earth- 
quake, jret  the  Holy  Citv  seems  to  hare 
suffered  little  if  at  all  nrom  these  sub- 
terranean causes.  In  this  earthquake 
Tiberias  was  laid  in  ruins,  and  there 
probably  perished,  in  this  pUce,  about 
700  persons,  out  of  a  population  of 
2,500.  The  loss  of  life  from  this  earth- 
quake, in  different  parts  of  Palestine 
and  Syria,  is  estimated  at  nearly  7,000 
persona  The  term  earthquake  is  some- 
times used  qrmbolioally  of  God's  power, 
wrath,  and  vengeance ;  and  of  great 
political  commotions  and  revolutions  in 
states  and  empires.  (Ps.  xviii.  7 ;  xlvi. 
2  ;  cxiv.  4  ;  Isa.  ▼.  25  ;  xxiv.  19  ;  Joel 
ii.  SO  ;  iii.  16 ;  Hab.  ui.  6  ;  Nab.  i.  5  ; 
Hag.  ii.  G,  7 ;  Heb.  xU.  26 ;  Rev.  vi. 
12 :  xi.  18.) 

EAST.  The  four  oanlinal  points, 
eait,  weH,  eoutk,  and  north,  were  called 
by  the  Hebrews  the  "  four  comers  of 
the  earth  ;*  (Rev.  vii.  1 ;  xx.  8 ;)  the 
"  four  ends  of  the  earth;"  (Isa.  xL  12 ;) 
the  "  four  quarters  or  ends  of  heaven;" 
(Jer.  xUx.  86 ;)  the  "  four  winds  of 
heaven ;"  (1  Ghron.  ix.  24 ;  Zech.  ii. 
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6 ;  vi.  5 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  81 ;  Mark  xiii. 
27 ;)  and  Job,  (xxiii.  8,  9,)  describes 
them  by  the  words  **  before"  and  "  be- 
hind," "right"  and  "left."  The  ori- 
gin of  such  phraseology  is,  that  while 
in  the  projection  of  our  ntaps.  the  spec- 
tator is  supposed  to  be  looking  towards 
the  north,  among  the  Hebrews  and  other 
orientals,  the  foundation  of  all  geogra- 
phical bearings  is  the  idea  of  having 
the  foce  directed  towards  the  ritingemn, 
when  we  place  the  east  before  us,  the 
west  behind  us,  the  south  on  our  right 
hand,  mad.  the  north  on  our  left,  (Ex. 
xxvi.  9 ;  1  Kings  vi«  3  ;  Exek.  xlvii.  1.) 
Sometimes  the  four  quarters  of  the  hea- 
vens are  designated  by  the  two  which 
lie  opposite  ;  thus  the  *'  east'^  and  the 
"west  ;•  (Isa.lxv.  6  ;Ps.  1. 1  ;lxxv.  7  ; 
cxui.  8 ;  M.\l.  i.  11 ;  Matt.  vili.  11 ;)  the 
"north"  and  the  "south."  (Isa.  Uv.  3; 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  18 ;  Zecb.  viii.  7 ;  xii.  6.) 
The  true  easterly  direction  of  a  place, 
is  sometimes  called  "in**  or  "before 
the  face"  of  a  place.  (Gen.  xvi.  7  ;  Ex. 
XV.  22 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  7  ;  Num.  xxi.  11  ; 
Deut.  xxxii.  49.)  In  1  Kings  xi.  7,  a 
hill  is  mentioned  as  being  "  before  " 
Jerusalem,  which  from  Zecb.  xiv.  4,  is 
found  to  be  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The 
"  Fore  Sea,"  or  East  Sea,  is  the  Dead 
Sea,  which  lies  to  the  eatt  of  Jerusalem. 
(Ezek.  xlvii  8 ;  Joel  iL  20 ;  Zech.  xiv.  8.) 
The  term  "  East*'  was  also  used  to  de- 
note Syria,  the  regions  beyond  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  the  shores  of  the  Indi- 
an Ocean  and  the  Arabian  Gul£  And 
the  miscelUuieous  population  of  these 
regions  were  called  the  "  men,*  "  chil- 
dren," or  "sons  of  the  East."  (Gen. 
xxix.  1  ;  Judg.  vi.  8 ;  vii.  12  ;  1  Kings 
iv.  80  ;  Job  i.  8 ;  Isa.  ii.  6  ;  xix.  11 ; 
ix.  11  ;  Jer.  xxv.  19 — 85 ;  Ezek.  zxv. 
4.)  The  **  wise  men"  bebekl  the  star 
while  they  were  in  Uie  East ;  and  came 
from  that  quarter  to  Jerusalem,  and 
thence  to  Naxaretb,  some  time  after 
the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  to  worship 
Him.  (Matt.  ii.  1,  2,  9.) 

EASTER.  This  word  occurs  in  Ante 
xii.  4,  and  is  improperly  put  for  "pMS- 
over."  In  every  other  passage  of  our 
version,  the  original  word  is  properly 
rendered   "passover,"  and  of  oourao 
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denotet  the  Bune  leaaon  or  festival. 

EAST  SEA.— See  Ska. 

EAST  WIND.— See  Wikd. 

EATING.— See  Mbal& 

1.  ESAJj  z=  ttripped  of  foliage.  A 
moantun  in  the  northern  part  of  Mount 
Ephnum,  opposite  to  Mount  Gerizim, 
from  which  it  ie  separated  by  a  valley 
of  not  more  than  five  hnndred  yards  in 
width,  in  which  stood  the  old  city  She- 
chem,  now  NaXnduM.  Mounts  Gerizim 
and  Ebal  rise  in  steep  rooky  precipices 
immediately  from  the  valley  on  each 
ode,  apparently  some  eight  hundred 
feet  in  height,  though  the  latter  may 
be  less  elevated  by  one  hundred  feet  or 
more.  The  sides  of  both  these  moun- 
tains are  mainly  desolate,  except  that  a 
lew  oliTo  trees  are  scattered  upon  them. 
The  side  of  the  northern  mountain, 
Ebal,  along  the  foot,  is  full  of  ancient 
excavated  sepulchres.  It  was  on  Mount 
Ebal  that  God  oommanded  to  be  reared 
ap  an  altar,  and  a  pillar,  inscribed,  with 
the  law ;  and  the  tribes  were  to  be  as- 
sembled, half  on  Ebal  and  half  on  Geri- 
siffiy  to  hear  the  fearful  nuvledictions 
pronounced  by  the  Lerites  upon  all  who 
ahould  violate  this  sacred  code.  The 
tribes  which  responded  with  simultane- 
OQs  "Amens**  to  the  "curses,"  were 
stationed  on  Mount  Ebal,  and  those 
who  answered  to  the  **  blessings,"  on 
Mount  Gerizim.  (Deut.  xxvii.  12 ;  Jomh. 
▼iii.  38 ;  xjot.  26.)— See  Gsuzuc. 

2.  EBAL.— See  Obal. 

EBED=:serwmt.  1.  The  fether  of 
GaaL  (Judg.  ix.  26.)  2.  One  who  re- 
turned from  the  exile  with  Ezra.  (Ezra 

TIU.  6.) 

EBED-MELEOH  =  wrvan<  of  the 
kimff^  An  Ethiopian  at  the  court  of 
Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  who  was  in- 
atrumental  in  saving  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah from  death  by  filmine.  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  7-13  ;  xxxix.  15—18 ) 

EBBN-BOHAN.— See  BoBAir. 

EBE  N-EZ  EL  =  s<one  of  dtpartu^. 
An  andent  monumental  stone,  or  per- 
haps a  geographical  boundary.  (1  Sam. 
XX.  19.) 

EBEN-EZER  s  i<om  rfhdp.    The 
name   given  to  a  monumental  stone 
which  Samuel  erected  between  Mizpeh 
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and  Shen,  in  commemoration  of  tho  Di* 
▼ine  aasistanoe  obtained  against  the 
Philistines.  (1  Sam.  vii.  12.)  This  name 
occurs  also  in  I  Sam.  iv.  1 ;  v.  ] ,  as  the 
name  of  the  place  near  which  the  He- 
brews received  the  sore  defeat  from  the 
Philistines  twenty  years  before  Samuel 
set  up  the  pillar  and  called  it  "  Ebene- 
zer."  Probably  this  name  was  inserted 
in  these  passages  by  a  later  scribe,  or 
even  by  Samuel  himself,  to  testify  that 
where  the  Hebrews  had  been  once  de- 
feated, they  were  finally  victorious  ; 
hence  they  said,  "Hitherto  hath  the 
Lord  helped  us.'* 

EBER =r«;9rion  or  country  beyond  the 
river.  The  name  of  the  great  grandson 
of  Shem,  and  the  ancestor  of  Abraham. 
(Gen.  X.  24.  25  ;  xi.  14—17  ;  1  Chron. 
i.  18,  19.)  He  is  also  called  "  Heber." 
(Luke  iu.  35.)  The  terms  *'  children  of 
Eber,"  (Gen.  x.  21,)  and  *'Eber,"  (Num. 
xxiv.  24,)  properly  signify  the  "He- 
brews." 2.  One  of  the  priests.  (Neh. 
xii.  20.)  3.  One  of  the  posterity  of  Ben- 
jamin.   (1  Chron.  viil.    12.)    4. — See 

HSBBB. 

£RI ASAPH.— See  Abiasaph. 

EBONY.  The  Hebrew  word  hob- 
nim  signifies  tUmy,  whence  e^-wood  or 
ebony,  that  is,  Hone'vood,  so  called  from 
its  hardness.  Ebony  is  the  heart-wood 
of  a  tree, — the  dioepyrot  iiienum  which 
grows  in  Ethiopia  and  India.  This 
substance  was  in  high  esteem  among  the 
ancients,  for  the  hardness  and  firmness 
of  the  wood,  and  its  glossy  black  colour. 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  15.) 

EBRONAH  =ipaa$age  of  the  sea.  A 
place  near  Ezion-gaber  on  the  Elanittc 
gulf  of  the  Bed  Sea.  (Num.  xxxiii. 
34,  35.) 

ECBATANA.- See  Achicbtha. 

EGCLESIASTES.  The  Hebrew 
word  KohdeUk,  by  which  this  book  of 
the  old  Testament  is  designated,  pro- 
perly signifies  Bcdeeiaites,  the  Auembler 
or  Preacher,  one  addressing  a  public  as- 
sembly. Aa  the  same  term  has  been 
supposed  to  designate  the  author,  the 
book  has  been  ascribed  to  the  pen  of 
Solomon :  *'  The  words  of  Kohdeth,  the 
son  of  David,  king  of  Jerusalem ; "  "I 
Kohdttk  was  king  over  Israel  in  Jeru- 
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salem.**  (Eool.  i.  1,  12.)  HoweTor,  m 
the  book  does  not  bear  the  name  of  So- 
lomon, there  is  nothing  improbable  in 
the  opinion  of  Prof.  M.  Stuart,  that  the 
like  language  might  be  employed  by  a 
later  writer,  whose  plan  was  to  repeat 
the  sayings  and  detail  the  experience  of 
Solomon  ;  inasmuch  as  he  is  introduced 
a^  only  occasionally,  not  constantly, 
speaking  in  the  book.  The  apocryphal 
author  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  imi- 
tated Ecolesiastes,  and  in  this  way  he 
even  introduces  Solomon  as  speaking. 
On  account  of  the  general  condition  of 
things  indicating  a  period  very  unlike 
that  of  Solomon,  and  the  style  and  dic- 
tion being  so  different  from  his  ProTerbs, 
the  same  distinguished  scholar  supposed 
the  book  to  have  been  written  between 
485  and  455  b.  0.,  by  a  practical  reli- 
gious Hebrew,  who  had  resided  abroad, 
where  he  had  formed  some  acquaintance 
with  the  philosophic  discussions  of  the 
Greeks.  Tlie  book  of  Ecolesiastes  is  of 
a  practical,  moral,  and  religious  charac- 
ter ;  written  from  the  position  of  an  Is- 
raelite. Its  great  theme  is  the  vanity 
and  brevity  of  human  life,  and  the  un- 
satisfying nature  of  all  earthly  good.  In 
respect  to  these  subjects,  the  book  is 
peculiarly  interesting,  when  presented 
as  derived  from  the  experience  and  re- 
flections of  such  a  king,  who  was  at  the 
very  summit  of  human  greatness.  The 
experience  and  reflections  of  Solomon, 
belong,  of  course,  rather  to  the  plan  of 
the  book  than  to  the  category  of  reali- 
ties. The  writer  is  one  who  had  passed 
through  all  the  stages  of  doubt  in  re- 
spect to  the  chief  ^od,  and  the  end  of 
human  life,  and  the  doctrine  of  an  over- 
ruling providence,  and  of  retributive 
justice.  He  tells  us  in  the  most  frank 
and  impressive  manner,  the  tenor  and 
drift  of  his  co^tations  on  these  various 
subjects,  while  he  was  in  doubt.  In  so 
doing,  he  has  disclosed  many  a  sceptical 
thought  which  passed  through  his  mind. 
In  all  this,  he  has  his  eye  upon  those 
who  are  in  that  doubting  state.  He 
sympathizes  with  them,  and  lets  him- 
self down  to  their  condition,  so  as  to  in- 
terest them  and  get  their  ear.  Then  he 
tells  them  in  serious  earnest  of  the  van- 
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ity  of  human  life,  of  the  imposmbility  of 
escaping  retribution,  and  distincUy  lets 
them  know,  that  the  sum  of  all  his 
thoughts  and  reflections,  after  passing 
through  all  the  stages  of  doubt  and  per- 
plexity, is,  that  "the  whole  e{»f3f  of  man 
— all  in  which  he  has  any  deep  and  last- 
ing interest — ^is  to  fear  Grod  and  keep 
his  commandments ; "  and  the  ground  A 
this  conclusion  is,  that  "all  their  ac- 
tions, good  or  eyiX,  will  assuredly  be 
brought  into  judgment."  Well  does 
this  book  teach,  what  experience  has  so 
often  proved  to  be  true,  that  seepticism 
never  satisfies  and  quiets  the  mind ;  and 
that  deliverance  from  it  is  the  greatest 
of  all  good,  as  well  as  the  highest  duty. 

ECLIPSE.  An  eoHpse  of  the  sun  is 
caused  by  the  interposition  of  the  nas 
moon  between  the  earth  and  the  sun, thus 
intercepting  the  sun's  light  fttim  the  earth 
either  totally  or  partially.  An  eclipse  of 
the  moon  is  caused  by  the  interposition 
of  the  earth  between  the  sun  and  the 
yW2  moon,  thus  intercepting  the  sun's 
light  from  the  moon,  either  totally  or 
partially.  A  total  eclipse  of  the  moon 
may  occasion  a  privation  of  her  light  for 
an  hour  and  a  half,  during  her  total  im- 
mersion in  the  shadow ;  whereas  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  can  never  last  in  any 
particular  place  above  four  minutes, 
when  the  moon  is  nearest  to  the  earth, 
and  her  shadow  thickest.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  darkness  which  **  over- 
spread the  whole  land  of  Judea,'*  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord's  crudfixion,  was  pre- 
ternatural, "from  the  sixth  until  the 
ninth  hour,"  or  from  noon  till  three  in 
the  afternoon,  in  its  duration,  and  also 
in  its  time,  fkho^iifuU  moon,  when  ^e 
moon  could  not  possibly  eclipse  the  son. 
(Matt,  xxvii.  51—64.)  Great  poUtical 
changes  are  sometimes  symbolised  by 
the  darkening  of  the  sun  or  moon. 
(Ezek.  xxxii.  7 ;  Joel  U.  10,  31 ;  iii.  15.) 

BDr=:a  wtAwai.  This  word  oooura 
as  the  name  of  the  altar  erected  by  the 
Beubenites  and  Gradites;  (Josh.  xxii. 
84  ;)  whereas  the  word  ought  to  have 
been  rendered  "  a  witness/  or  '*  testi- 
mony," as  in  the  margin,  and  also  in 
Josh.  xxiv.  27. 

EDAR  =/odb.  A  village  near  Beth- 
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lahcm,  (Gkn.  zzxt.  21,)  hence  pat  for 
the  €aiy  Bethlehem  itself,  and  tropically 
for  the  royal  line  of  David.  (Mic.  iy.  8.) 
IbefoUname  of  this  place  was  "  Migdal- 
Edar,"  =loi0«r  of  thejlock,  and  ao  it  ia 
rendered  in  Mic.  iy.  8. 

£DEN=|}£aift(rsor|>20ii«(Hi/iiesf.  1. 
The  meet  ancient  and  venerable  name 
in  geography.  According  to  the  prime- 
▼al  dooaments,  incorporated  by  Moses, 
in  Gen.  ii  8 — 17  ;  iii.  23,  24,  the  resi- 
dsooe  of  the  first  human  pair  was  a 
"  garden,'*  in  the  eastern  part  of  a  re- 
gion of  superior  beauty  and  pleasant- 
ness, called  "  Eden."  (In.  IL  3 ;  Ezek. 
zxviiL  13 ;  xxzi.  9, 16,  18  ;  zxxvi.  35  ; 
Joel  iL  3.)  The  true  site  of  the  "g^r^ 
den,**  in  the  antedilavian  Eden,  the 
primitiTe  abode  of  man,  is  still  inyolyed 
in  great  obscniity ;  and  after  the  most 
earubl  inqniiies,  an  i^prozimation  to 
the  tmth  is  perhaps  all  that  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. In  reference  to  the  Divinely 
inspired  docnment,  containing  the  nar- 
imtive,  it  is  nndoabtedly  oMte-diluvian  ; 
and  when  incorporated  by  Moses  in 
Genesis,  the  names  of  the  rivers,  coun- 
tries^ and  other  localities,  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  primeval  Eden, 
were  given  by  him  in  accordance  with 
the  a^ually  existing  topography  of  his 
own  times.  The  narrative  implies,  that 
even  in  the  time  of  Moses,  there  existed 
marks  whereby  the  region  of  Eden 
might  be  identified.  "  And  a  river 
went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  gaiden ; 
and  from  thence  it  wasparted,  and  be- 
came into  four  heads.  The  name  of  the 
first  M  Pison :  that  if  it  which  compass* 
eih  the  whole  land  of  HaviUb,  where 
then  is  gold ;  and  the  gold  of  that  land 
t»  good :  there  if  bdelliumand  the  onyx 
stone.  And  the  name  of  the  second 
river  if  GHhon :  the  same  if  it  that 
oompasseth  the  whole  land  of  Ethiopia. 
And  the  name  of  the  third  river  if  Hid- 
dekel :  thai  if  it  which  goetb  toward  the 
east  of  (eastward  to)  Assyria.  And  the 
fourth  river  if  Euphiates."  (Qen.  ii.  10— 
14.)  That  the  names  of  the  rivers  and  ad- 
jacent regions  are  post-diluvian,  would 
appear  mm  the  fiiot  that  geographical 
distinctions  natundly  and  necessarily 
from  the  settlement  of  the  earth 
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by  its  inhabitants,  but  canndt  well  ba 
conceived  as  existing  prior  to  such  pe- 
riods. Assuming  Eden,  then,  as  the 
ante-diluvian  name  of  the  region  ;  and 
the  names  of  the  rivers  and  other  places 
mentioned  as  postniiluvian,  and  these 
well  known  in  the  time  of  Moses,  the 
situation  of  Eden  is  to  be  determined 
by  determining,  as  for  as  possible,  the 
respective  positions  of  tlie  adjacent 
streams  and  regions.  That  Eden  was 
a  region  of  considerable  extent,  is  to  be 
inferred  from  the  &ce  of  the  narrative 
while  the  "garden"  was  a  smaller  tract 
situated  in  the  easterly  part,  but  em 
braced  within  its  limits.  We  mav  sup 
pose  Eden  to  have  been  situated  m  the 
foirest  part  of  Asia  ;  not  unlikely  in 
some  part  of  the  region  lying  between 
the  Gbucnsian  ridge,  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  Tartary,  on  the  north ;  the  Persian 
and  Indian  seas  on  the  south  ;  and  the 
hiffh  mountain  ridges  which  run  at  con- 
siderable distances,  on  the  eastern  and 
the  western  flank.  The  "  garden," 
which  was  situated  "eastward  in  Eden,*' 
may  have  been  in  Armenia,  or  probably 
in  Mesopotamia,  nearer  its  eastern  than 
its  western  limits.  The  special  names 
Auhur  =  Assyria,  Hidddod  =  Tigris, 
and  PAral= Euphrates,  seem  to  deter- 
mine explicitly  this  tract  of  country. 
But  what  can  be  said  of  the  other  re- 
gions and  rivers,  which  lie  so  remote 
from  this  tract  of  countiy,  as  CuA  = 
Ethiopia,  (?aAon=:Nile,  ^avt2a4=:  In- 
dia, and  Pimm  =■  Indus  t  Did  the  sev- 
eral rivers  originally  rise  in  the  higher 
regions  of  Eden,  or  traverse  the  primi- 
tive seat  of  mankind  ?  From  the  nar- 
rative we  leam  that  the  primeval  river, 
which  flowed  from  Eden,  was  after- 
wards "  parted,"  literally  ftrofeM,  dM- 
ded  by  breaking,   "and  became  four 


heads  "or 


riven.   Did  this  di- 


vinon  take  place  by  some  volcanic  re- 
volution, at  the  period  of  the  Flood,  or 
in  the  days  of  Peleg,  when  "  the  earth 
was  divided  " !  It  may,  we  think,  be 
safely  assumed  that  the  "garden  east- 
ward in  Eden  "  was  swept  away  by  the 
Flood. — ^perhaps  by  the  "breaking  up 
of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep, 
either  by  an  elevation  of  the  bed  of  the 
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Peraao  and  Indian  seas,  or  a  subsidence 
of  a  part  of  the  extensive  region  ;  and 
thos  the  features  of  the  country  may 
hare  been  materially  altered.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  southern 
parts  of  Arabia,  on  the  Red  sea  and  the 
Indian  ocean,  have  been  the  theatre  of 
stupendous  volcanic  revolutions.  And 
Humboldt  has  remarked,  that  part  of 
Egypt  was  in  ancient  times  overflowed 
bv  the  sea.  If  volcanic  agency  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Flood,  may  we  not  con- 
jecture that  its  disturbing  influence 
would  be  felt  through  an  extensive  dis- 
trict of  the  earth's  surfiuse  ?  And  is  it 
not  probable,  that  at  that  period,  the 
configtiration  of  the  neighbouring  re- 
gions and  seas  may  have  been  some- 
what disturbed  ;  so  that  henceforward 
two  of  the  principal  rivers,  the  Pison 
and  the  Gihon,  which  were  broken  from 
the  river  of  Eden,  flowed  from  other 
sources,  or  in  other  directions,  the  one 
to  the  region  of  gold,  pearls,  and  pre- 
dons  stones,  and  the  other  to  fertil- 
ize Ethiopia  and  Egypt  f  2.  A  region 
in  Mesopotamia.  (2  Kings  xix.  12  ; 
Im.  xxxvii.  12  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  28.)  3. 
For  the  "House  of  Eden,**  see  Bith- 
Edbw. 

BDER  =/odk  1.  A  town  in  the 
south  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  21.)  2.  One 
of  the  Levites.  (1  Ghron.  xiiii.  28; 
xxiv.  SO.) 

EDOM  =  red,  rudcfy.  The  name  of 
a  region,  so  denominated  from  Esau,  or 
Edom,  the  son  of  Isaaa  (Qen.  xxxvi. 
1.)  The  country  of  the  Edoniites,  call- 
ed Idumta  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
wa^  the  mountainous  tract  between  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Ehmitic  Gulf  of  the 
Red  Sea.  This  mountainous  region, 
called  also  "  Seir,"  and  "  Mount  Seir," 
consists  of  low  hUls  of  limestone  or  ar- 
gillaceous rock,  and  lofty  masses  of  por- 
phyry; some  of  them  rising  neariy 
3,000  feet  above  the  Arabah.  Some  of 
them  are  broken  up  into  irregular  ridges 
and  grotesque  groups  of  cUffi),  are  wholly 
desert  and  sterile,  while  others  appear 
to  enjoy  a  sufficiency  of  rain,  and  are 
covered  with  tufts  of  herbs  and  occa- 
sional trees.  Some  of  the  Wadys  are  full 
of  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers  ;  while 
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the  eastern  and  higher  parts  are  ezten- 
sively  cultivated  and  yield  good  crops. 
(Gen.  xxvii.  27,  28,  89.)    To  this  region 
Esau  retired  from  the  fkoe  of  his  bro- 
ther Jacob ;  and  his  descendants  suo- 
ceeded    the  Horites  in    Mount  Seir, 
'*when  they  had  destroyed  them  and 
dwelt  in  their  stead."  (Gen.xzxvi.6— 8; 
Dent,  ii  12,  22.)    Edom  was  the  first 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  settled 
government ;   (Gren.  xxxvL  81  ;)   and 
appears  to  have  nude  considerable  pro- 
gross  in  denization  before  the  kin<hed 
race  was  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
£igypt.  (Num.  xx. )  7.)    Saul  made  ww 
upon  the  Edomites ;  and  David  subdu- 
ed the  whole  country.    After  various 
struggles,  the  Edomites  succeeded  in 
making  themselves  again  independent 
of  Judah ;  (2  Kings  viii.  20—22 ;  2 
Chron.  xxi.  8 — ^10 ;)  for  although  Ama- 
ziah  and  Uzsiah  gained  temporary  con- 
quests, the  Edomites  regained  perma- 
nent possession  of  the  country.  (2  Chron. 
xxviii.  17 ;  2  Kings  xvi.  6.     All  this 
time  their  metropolis  appears  to  have 
been  Bozrah.  (Isa.  xxziv.  6  :  IxiiL  1 ; 
Jer.  xlix.  18,  22  ;  Am.  1.  12.)     The 
Edomites,  true  to  their  ancient  spirit 
of  rivalry,  aided  the  Chaldeans  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Jewish  state.   (Ps. 
cxxxvii.  7 ;    Obad.  i.  ;  Jer.  xlix.  7 ; 
Esek.  XXV.  12>-14 ;  xxxii.  29  ;  xxxv. 
8 — 15.)    During  the  Jewish  exile,  the 
Edomites  took  possession  of  the  soath 
of  Palestine  ;  but  were  subdued  by  the 
Maccabees.    Idumea,  which  name  now 
included  also  the  southern  part  of  Ju- 
dea,  was  henceforth  govemeid  by  a  suc- 
cession of  Jewish  prefects.    Herod  the 
Great,  became  king  over  the  Jews,  in- 
cluding part  of  Idumea.  The  Nahathe* 
ans,  an  Arabian  tribe,  the  descendants 
of  Nabaioth  the  eldest  son  of  Ishmaely 
(Gen.    XXV.   18;    Isa.  Ix.  7,)    finally 
supplanted  the  Edomites,  in  their  an- 
cient  possessions.     The    Kabatheans 
grew  up  into  the  kingdom  of  Arabia 
Petrsea,  occupying  very  nearly  the  same 
territory  which  was  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  ancient  Edom.     Their 
sovereigns  appear  to  have  been  in  a 
measure  dependant  on  the  Roman  em- 
perors, though  not  directly  subject  to 
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the  Boman  power.  Various  tribes  of 
Bedawin  now  hold  in  possession  the  an- 
cient territory  of  Edom.  This  region, 
so  long  ibrgotten,  has  been  frequently 
riaited  of  late  years  by  intelligent  traT- 
eUers.  Suoh  is  the  desolation  of  this 
region,  that  intelligent  traTeUers  unite 
in  the  declaration,  that  its  present  state 
ooukl  not  be  more  graphically  described 
than  in  the  words  of  the  ancient  pro- 
phets. (Isa.  xxxiy.  5 — 17 ;  Jer.  zlix.  IS 
-~18  ;  Ezek.  zxxv.  7;  Obad.  i. ;  Mala. 
3, 4.)  The  declaration,  that '  'None  shall 
pass  through  it  for  ever  and  ever;  I  will 
oat  off  from  Mount  Seir  him  that  pass- 
ethottt,  and  him  that  retnmeth,"  refers 
to  the  utter  annihibition  of  the  immense 
Indian  trade  which  oentred  at  Petra, 
and  the  breaking  up  of  the  great  lines  of 
communication  which  united  that  cele- 
brated mart  with  Jerusalem,  Ty'^*  ^' 
B^  Aila,  and  Egypt,  and  through  these 
places,  with  the  whole  dvillzed  world. 
— SeeSKLA. 

EDREl^Mrong,  mighty.  The  name 
of  the  former  metropolis  of  Bashan, 
Rtuated  in  the  territory  of  Manaaseh. 
(Num.  zxi.  83 ;  Dent,  i  4  ;  iiL  1  ; 
Josh.  xii.  4  ;  ziii.  81.^  It  is  now  called 
Bdkra ;  and  its  rmna  are  said  to  be 
between  three  and  four  miles  in  cur- 
camference.  2.  A  dty  of  Naphtali. 
(Joah.  xiz.  37) 

EGKt.  The  egg,  when  served  up 
with  fish  and  honey,  was  a  desirable 
article  of  food  in  the  East.  (Job  xzziz. 
14  ;  Isa.  X.  14  ;  lix.  5.)  The  passage 
in  Deut.  xxii.  6,  humanely  prohibits 
the  taking  away  of  a  brooding  bird 
from  a  nest,  with  the  eggs  or  young. 
The  allusion  in  Luke  xi.  12,  is  to  a 
species  of  scorpion  in  Judea,  about  the 
size  of  an  egg. 

EGLAH  =  aca^.  The  sixth  wife 
of  David.  (2  Sam.  iiL  5  ;  1  Chron.  iiL  8.) 

MGLAIM=ziiwo  pmds.  A  village 
in  the  territory  of  Moab.  (Isa.  xv.  8  ) 

EGLON = pertamine  to  a  eaff,  1 .  A. 
king  of  the  Moabites^  who  defeated  the 
Hebrews  in  battle,  and  held  them  in 
servitude  eighteen  years.  Me  was  as- 
sasoinated  bv  Ehud  at  Jericho.  (Judg. 
liL  12 — 15.)  2.  A  city  in  the  pUun 
of  Judah,  formerly  a  royal  city  oi  the 
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Ganaanites.  Its  ruined  site  is  now 
called  Ajlaiu  (Josh.  x.  84 — 86 ;  xii. 
12—15  ;  XV.  85—39.) 

BQYVT  =z  land  of  the  Cfypi  or  Kojpf. 
An  ancient  and  celebrated  kingdom  in 
the  north  of  Africa.    It  was  called  by 
the  Hebrews  "Mizraim,"    from  Mia- 
raim  the  second  son  of  Ham ;  and  is 
now  called  by  the  Arabs  Mizr.  (Qen. 
X.  6.)    It  was  also  called  "  the  land  of 
Ham,"  frt>m  Ham  the  second  son  of 
Noah,  frt>m  whom  was  derived  the 
andent  native  name  of  the  country, 
Okemi.  (Ps.  IxxviiL  51 ;  ov.  28.)    And 
occasionally  it  was  called  *'  Bahab.'* 
(Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4 ;    Isa.  xxz.  7  ;  IL  9.) 
Egypt  is  boundeid  on  the  south  by  Ethi- 
opia or  Abyssinia ;  on  the  north  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea;  on  the  east  by 
Palestine,  Idumea,  Arabia  Petraa^  and 
the  Arabian  Gulf ;  but  on  the  west  the 
moving  sands  of  the  wide  Libyan  desert 
obliterate  the  traces  of  all  political  or 
physical  limits.    The  proper  land  of 
Egypt  JB,  for  the  most  piurt,  a  great 
valley,  through  which  the  river  Nile 
pours  its  waters,  extending  in  a  line 
from  north  to  south,  and  skirted  on  the 
east  and  west  by  ranges  of  mountains, 
which  approach  and  recede  from  the 
river  more  or  less  in  different  parts. 
Towards  the  north,  where  this  valley 
terminates,  about  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
from  the  sea  coast,  mo  Nile  divides, 
and  endoees  in  its  branches  a  trian- 
gular piece  of  country,  called  the  Del- 
ta. This  part  of  the  country  was  called 
Lower  Egypt ;  the  southern  part,  frvm 
Syene  to  Chemmi  was  called   llpptr 
Egypt,  and  the  wider  valley  between, 
was  known  as  Middle  Egypt,      The 
whole  territory  of  Egypt  capable  of 
cultivation,  including  its   lateral  val- 
leys, has  been  estimated  at  from  11,000 
to  about  16,000  square  miles.  The  soil 
consists  of  the  mud  of  the  river,  rest- 
ing upon  desert    sands;    hence  tiiis 
country  owes  its  ezistenoe,   fertility, 
and  beauty  to  the  Nile,  whose  annual 
overflow  is  indispensable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture.      The    country 
around    Syene  and  the  cataracts    is 
highly  picturesque  ;  the  other  parts  of 
Egypt,  and  especially  the  Delta,  are 
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•xoeediogly  uniform  and  mcmotoncmB. 
From  the  middle  of  the  spring  season, 
when  the  harvest  is  over,  one  sees 
nothinji^  but  a  grey  dusty  soU,  so  full  of 
oracks  and  chasms,  that  he  can  haidly 
pass  along.  At  the  time  of  the  autum- 
nal equinox,  the  whole  country  pre- 
sents nothing  but  an  immeasurable 
sur&ce  of  water,  out  of  which  rise  date 
trees,  villages,  and  narrow  dams,  which 
serve  as  a  means  of  communication. 
After  •  the  waters  have  retreated,  which 
usually  remain  only  a  short  time  at  this 
height,  yon  see,  till  the  end  of  autumn, 
only  a  black  and  slimy  mud.  But  in 
winter,  nature  puts  on  all  her  splen- 
dour, and  Egypt  is,  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other,  a  beautiful 
garden,  a  verdant  meadow,  afield  sown 
with  flowers,  or  a  waving  ocean  of  grain 
in  the  ear.  The  sky  is  not  less  uniform 
and  monotonous  than  the  earth  ;  it  is 
constantly  a  pure,  unclouded  arch,  of  a 
colour  and  light  more  white  than  axuie. 
The  atmosphere  has  a  splendour  which 
the  eye  can  scarcely  bear ;  and  a  burn- 
ing sun,  whose  glow  is  tempered  by  no 
shade,  scorching  through  the  wnole 
day  these  vast  and  unprotected  plains. 
It  is  almost  a  peculiar  trait  m  the 
Egyptian  landscape,  that  although  not 
wiUiout  trees,  it  is  almost  without 
shade.  The  acada,  sycamore,  palm 
tree,  and  fig-tree,  adorn  the  land ; 
but  there  is  a  want  of  timber.  Egypt, 
accordingly,  has  a  very  hot  climate ; 
the  thermometer,  in  summer,  standing 
usually  at  80  or  90  degrees  of  JFahren- 
belt ;  and  in  Upper  Egypt  still  higher. 
The  burning  wind  of  the  desert  is  also 
experienced,  usually  about  the  time  of 
the  early  equinox.  The  country  is 
also  not  unfrequently  visited  by  swarms 
of  locusts.  The  chief  agricultural  pro- 
ductions of  Egypt  are  wheat,  ditirTah 
or  small  maize,  Indian  com  or  maize, 
rice,  bariey,  boms,  cucumbers,  water- 
melons, leeks,  or  rather  fenu-greo,  gar- 
lic, and  onions ;  also  flax  and  cotton. 
The  early  history  of  Egypt  is  involved 
in  great  obscurity.  Already,  in  Abra- 
ham's time,  we  find  the  seat,  not  of  a, 
but  of  Mtf  flourishing  Egyptiaa  king- 
dom in  Lower  Egypt.  The  whole  of 
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the  land  belonged  to  the  kings,  priests, 
and  the  military  caste.  It  is  generally 
supposed,  that  a  part^  if  not  the  whole 
of  Egypt,  was  for  a  long  time  under 
the  dominion  of  a  race  of  pastoral  no- 
mades,  commonly  known  as  the  Hyk^ 
mnor  Shepherd  Kings.  And  that  tiie 
revolution  by  which  tiiey  were  expelled, 
occurred  shortly  before  the  time  of 
Joseph,  when  "every  shepherd  was 
an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians.'* 
It  is  uncertain  who  the  Hykaos  were. 
Some  have  thought  they  were  either 
the  Gushites,  Arabs,  or  the  Pheni- 
cians  ;  others,  that  tiiey  were  a  horde 
of  Scythians,  driven  forward  by  tlie 
advancing  tribes,  and  the  press  of  po- 
pulation, and  so  subjugated  the  land  of 
Egypt.  But  Josephus  considers  the 
whole  account  of  the  Hyksos,  as  given 
by  Manetho,  as  merely  a  &bulona 
transformation  of  the  lustorical  fikcts 
which  have  reference  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Hebrews  into  Egypt,  and  of 
their  exodus  from  that  countiy,  so  as 
to  &vour  the  natiomil  vanity  of  the 
Egyptians.  From  the  Egyptian  mo- 
numents the  Hyksos  &ble  has  not  re- 
ceived the  least  confirmation.  No  in- 
tercourse subsisted  between  the  He- 
brews and  the  Egyptians.,  from  the 
departure  of  the  former  out  of  Egypt, 
until  the  reign  of  Solomon,  who,  hav- 
ing married  a  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh, 
and  established  a  considerable  trade 
between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  the  two 
kingdoms  became  intimately  oon- 
nedted.  (1  Kings  iii.  1 ;  vii.  8.)  After- 
wards in  the  reign  of  Behoboam,  this 
intimacy  was  broken  ofi^  Shishak  king 
of  Egypt  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah,  and  despoiled  the  temple  of  its 
treasures.  (1  Kings  xiv.  25—26  ;  2 
Ghron.  xiL  2—9.)  Toward  the  end  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  the 
sovereigns  of  those  countries,  finding 
themselves  too  weak  to  resist  the  As- 
syrian and  Babylonian  monarohs  who 
pressed  them  closely,  had  frequent  re- 
course to  the  kings  of  Egypt  for  sno- 
cour.  But  these  appl^tions  were 
always  fittal  to  them.  The  Egyptiaa 
dynasty  was  overthrown  by  Nebuohad- 
nezzar,  as  announced  by  the  prophetc 
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Egypt  w&Bafterwmrd  oonqodred  by  CUm- 
byMs,  aad  became  ft  proYinoe  of  the  Per- 
aaa  empire  about  525,  B.C.  Thos  it  con- 
tinued, excepting  a  short  interval,  until 
conquered  by  Alexander,  332  B.O.,  after 
wolue  death  it  formed  the  kingdom  of 
the  Ptolemies.  After  the  battle  of  Aoti- 
um,  30  B  c,  it  became  a  Boman  pro- 
Yinoe. Since  that  time  it  has  ceased  to 
be  an  independent  state,  and  its  history 
is  incorporated  with  that  of  its  different 
conquerors  and  possessors.  In  A.D. 
6iO,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs; 
and  since  1517,  has  been  governed 
as  a  province  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
Great  and  rapid  changes  have  taken 
place  in  this  interesting  country  within 
the  last  fifty  years.  The  campaign  of 
the  French  army  in  1800,  unaertaken 
with  a  view  to  subdue  Egypt»  and 
so  secure  to  the  French  an  important 
share  of  the  East  India  trade,  though  it 
resulted  unsuccessfully,  was  attended 
with  important  consequences  to  the  in- 
terests of  science  and  learning.  A  new 
era  in  the  history  of  this  country  com- 
menced then.  Muhammed  Aly,  the  late 
viceroy,  though  a  perfect  despot,  did 
much  to  elevate  his  dominions  to  a  rank 
with  civilized  nations,  in  arts,  commerce, 
and  industry.  The  works  of  internal 
improvement,  which  he  undertook,  the 
extensive  manufactories  he  established, 
and  the  enpouragement  he  gave  to  liter- 
ary institutions,  have  done  much  to 
ehanf^  the  political,  if  not  the  moral 
aspect  of  Egypt.  And  his  successors 
have  carried  out  his  enlightened  views, 
by  establishing  rail-roads,  and  opening 
out  canals,  which,  while  they  increase 
the  ooomieroe  of  the  country,  greatiy 
facilitate  our  communication  with  In- 
dia, by  what  is  called  the  overland  route 
— by  the  Mediterranean,  Egypt,  and 
the  Bed  sea,  to  Bombay. 

The  religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
consisted  in  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  the  powers  of  nature.  They 
even  adopted  living  animals  as  the  sym- 
bols of  the  real  objects  of  worship.  And 
their  priests  cultivated  at  the  same  time 
astronomy,  astrol^zy,  and  magic.  (Ex. 
vii.  U,  22.)  The  l^gyptians  at  an  early 
period  excelled  in  literature,  and  in  tho 
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cultivation  of  the  several  arts.  (Acts  vii. 
22.)  But  the  most  extraordinary  monu- 
ments of  ESgyptian  power  and  grandeur 
were    the   colossal   statues,   obelisks, 
splendid  temples  and  palaces,  and  the 
pyramids,  brought  into  existence  long 
before  our  British  ancestors  left  their 
primeval  Asiatic  plains,  and  which  still 
subsist,  to  excite  the  wonder  and  admi- 
ration of  the  world.    These  stupendous 
and  imperishable  edifices  of  granite  and 
limestone,  with  their  innumerable  hie- 
roglyphic insoriptions,and  the  countiese 
tombs  and  siHX)ophagi,  with  their  moul- 
dered human  remains,and  their  un&ding 
paintings,  which  make  the  sepulchre 
into  a  picture  eallery,  have  perpetuated 
the  whole  cinue  of  Uie  daily  as  well  as 
sacred  life,  of  the  ancient  dwellers  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Man^  of  the  an- 
cient   monuments    and     msoriptions 
which  have  been  copied  and  translated, 
have  yielded  beautiful  confirmation  in 
different  points  of  Sacred  History.  The 
friends  of  the  Bible  have  no  cause  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  results  of  recent  chrono- 
logical investigations,  by  Bunsen,  Lep- 
sius,  and  others ;  because  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Pharaonic  times  merely 
signalize  eventSt  not  data :  they  exhibit 
no  era  like  that  of  the  Olympiads.  Thus 
the  Genius  of  the  Nile  has  at  length 
risen  from  his  long-sealed   tomb,    to 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  Inspired 
Records   in  the  midst    of  an   unbe- 
lieving age.     The  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Egypt  were  divided   into    several 
castes.    The  present  inhabitants  of  the 
country  may  be  considered  as  including 
three  divisions.      1.  The  Copts,   who 
are  the   descendants  of   the    ancient 
Egyptians.    They  are  the  most  impor- 
tant class  of  Christians ;  and  are  gene- 
rally   employed   as   accountants   and 
bookkeepers  m  the  various  departments 
of  the  public  administration.    2.  The 
FeUahs  are  the  cultivators  of  the  soil ; 
a  quiet,  contented,  submissive  race,  and 
are  noted  for  their  love  to  the  land  of 
their  nativity.    3.  The  Arabs,  or  con- 
querors of  uie  country ;  including  the 
Turks,  who  enjoy  most  offices  of  the 
government.    The  present  population 
of  Egypt  isestimatedat  over  3,200,000. 
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The  ancient  prophecies  conoerniDg 
Egypt,  are  remarkable  for  their  preci- 
sion and  fulness ;  and  their  exact  ful- 
fihnent  in  every  essential  point  is  at- 
tested by  incontrovertible  evidence. 
(Isa.  xix.  1 — 25  ;  xx.  1 — 6  ;  Jer.  xliii. 
8—18 ;  xliv.  80  ;  xlvi.  1—26 ;  Ezek. 
xxix. — ^xxxii.)  In  Rev.  xi.  8.  "  Egypt*' 
is  put  as  a  symbolical  name  of  Jerusa- 
lem.— See  SmoB. 

EGYPT,  River  op.  This  stream  or 
torrent  is  generally  understood  to  be  the 
Rhinooorura,  now  the  Wculy  el  Arith, 
on  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Palestine. 
(Num.  xxxiv.  5 ;  Josh.  xv.  4,  47 ;  1 
Kings  viii.  %5 ;  2  Kings  xxiv.  7 ;  Isa. 
xxvii.  12  ;  Ezek.  xlvii.  19 ;  xlviii.  28.) 
In  Gen.  xv.  18,  it  desigtiatea  the 
Sihor  or  Nile. 

EHI=r&rot^r.^See  Ahtbam. 

EHUD  :=  tmt'on.  1 .  The  second  judge 
or  r^ent  of  the  Hebrews,  whoansassinat- 
ed  Eglon,  and  delivered  them  from  the 
oppression  which  they  suffered  for  eigh- 
teen years  under  the  Moabites.  (Judg. 
iii.  12—30  ;  iv.  1.)  2.  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin.     (1  Chron.  vii.  10  ;  viii.  6. ) 

EKER  =  root  A  descendant  of  Ju- 
dah.     (I  Chron.  ii.  27.) 

EKRON  =  eradicatum.  One  of  the 
five  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines,  situ- 
ated in  the  northern  part  of  their  terri- 
tory. The  modem  village  of  Akir,  oc- 
cupies the  ancient  site.  (Josh.  xiii.  3  ; 
XV.  11—47;  xix.  43;  Judg.  i.  18  ;  1 
Sam.  V.  10 ;  vi.  1 — 18  ;  Jer.  xxxv.  20; 
Amos  i.  8.) 

EL  AD  AH  :=  whom  God  puts  on,  that 
is,  fills  toitfi  himself.  One  of  the  posterity 
of  Ephraim.     (I  Chron.  vii.  24.) 

EhAn=zterebi7Uh.  1.  The  fourth 
king  of  Israel ;  he  was  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Baasha.  After  a  reign  of  two 
years,  from  B.  c.  929 — 928,  as  he  was 
revelHng  at  a  friend's  house,  he  was  as- 
sassinated by  Zimri,  one  of  the  officers 
of  his  army,  who  succeeded  him  as  king. 
Thus  was  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  Jehu 
the  prophet.  (1  Kings  xvi.  6 — 14.)  2. 
One  of  the  dukes  of  Eilom.  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
41.)  8.  TheiktherofShimei.  (1  Kings 
iv.  18.)  4.  A  vaUey  in  Judahjinwhich 
the  Hebrews  wore  encamped  when  Da- 
vid fought  with  Goliath.  Itisnowcalled 
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Wady  eaSumt,  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1 — 19.) 

ELAM=jpttre,  dear.  The  eldest 
son  of  Shem,  whose  descendants  gave 
name  to  a  region  of  Persia.  (Gen.  x.  22.) 
In  the  earlier  writers  it  includes  per- 
haps the  whole  of  Persia  ;  but  strictly, 
Elam  lay  near  the  extremity  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  between  Media  and  Babylo- 
nia, and  formed  part  of  the  district  of 
Susiana,  or  the  modem  Khupistan,  of 
which  Susa  or  Shushan  was  the  capitaL 
It  corresponded  to  tha  Elymais  of  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.  (Ezra  iv.  9 ;  Dan. 
viii.  2.)  The  Elamites,  according  to  the 
Assyrian  monuments,  were  a  warlike 
people,  and  distinguished  for  their  skill 
as  bowmen,  and  were  regarded  as  a  for- 
midable enemy.  (Gen.  xiv.  1 ;  Isa.  xxii. 
6  ;  Jer.  xlix.  36—39  ;  Ezek.  xxxiL  24.) 
Some  of  the  descendants  of  the  Jewish 
exiles,  who  had  settled  in  this  region, 
were  present  in  Jemsalem  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost.  (Acts  ii.  9  ;  Isa.  xxi.  2  ; 
Jer.  XXV.  25.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Ben- 
jamin. (1  Chron.  viii.  24.)  3.  The  name 
of  two  men  whose  posterity  returned 
from  the  exile.     (Ezra  ii.  7,  31.) 

EL  AS  AH = whom  Ood  made,  or  cre- 
ated. The  son  of  Shaphan.  (Jer.  xxix.  8) 

ELATU  =  treeSf  a  grovtt  perhaps 
palm-grwe,  A  city  of  Iduraea,  on  the 
extremity  of  the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea,  which  is  called  from  it  Sinus  Ela- 
niticus  =  Elanitio  Gulf,  or  Gulf  of  Aka- 
bah.  (2  Kings  xiv.  22  ;  xvi.  6.)  The 
Edomites  being  subdued,  (2  Sam.  viii. 
14,)  David  took  possession  of  Elath  or 
Eloth,  and  after  him  Solomon,  whose 
fleet  sailed  from  the  neighbouring  town 
Ezion-geber  to  Ophir.  (l  Kings  ix,  26  ; 
2  Chron.  viii.  17, 18.)  It  was  again  re- 
covered by  the  Iduroeans  ;  and  once 
more  subdued  by  Uzziali  king  of  Judah  ; 
but  Rezin  king  of  Syria,  took  it  at 
lengtli  from  the  Jews,  who  seem  never 
again  to  have  recovered  it.  Tlie  .site  of 
Elath,  the  Ailah  and  .^lana  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  now  consists  of 
nothing  bat  extensive  mounds  of  rub- 
bish, near  the  ca<itle  and  village  of  Aha- 
bah. — See  EzioN  Gaber. 

EL-BETHEL  =.  Qod  of  Btthei.  The 
name  given  by  Jacob  to  an  altar  whioh 
he  built  at  Bethel,  probably  where  he 
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had  fonnerly  saen  the  prophetic  dream 
of  the  L«dder.  (Gen.  xzzi.  13 ;  zxxv. 
7 ;  xxviU.  10—22.) 

ELDAAH  ^  whom  Ood  calls.  A  son 
of  Midian.  (Gen.  xxv.  4.) 

ELDAD  =whom  Ood  hveth,  Tfieo- 
fikUmB,  One  of  the  aeyenty  eldera  ap- 
pointed by  Moses  to  assist  him  in  the 
gOTemraent  of  the  people.  He  receiyed 
with  Medad  the  gift  of  prophesying, 
while  in  the  camp,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  rest  of  the  elders  received  the 
gift  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle. 
(Nnm.  xi.  24—29.) 

ELDERS.  The  *'  elders  of  Egypt " 
were,  probably,  the  various  state-offi- 
cers. (Gen.  1.  7.)  The  "elders'*  or 
"nobles"  of  Israel,  before  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth, 
were  probably  either  the  heads  of  tribes, 
or  the  oldest  and  mast  judicious  of  the 
people.  And  though  their  authority 
was  in  its  nature  paternal,  they  were 
regarded  as  tie  representatives  of  the 
Hebrew  nation ;  and  through  them  Mo- 
ses issued  his  communications  and  com- 
mandii  to  the  people.  (Ex.  iii.  16;  xvii. 
5;  xix.  7;  xxiv.  1 — 11;  Deut.  xxxl 
9.)  The  "seventy  elders*'  appointed  as 
assistants  to  Moses,  seem  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  general  class  of  elders. 
(Num.  xi.  16,  17,  24,25.)  The  Hebrews 
had  "  elders,"  or  "  elders  of  the  gate," 
in  every  city,  who  appear  to  have  been 
the  administrators  of  the  laws.  (Deut. 
xix.  12;  xxi.  3,  6,  10;  xxil.  15  ;  Josh. 
XX.  24 ;  Judg.  ii.  7 ;  viii.  14  ;  xi.  5,  6, 
Ruth  iv.  2,  4,  9;  1  Sam.  xvL  4;  xxx. 
26  ;  1  Chron.  xxL  16  ;  Ezra  vi.  14  ;  x. 
14.)  At  a  subsequent  period  we  find  a 
tribunal  of  seventy  elders  known  as  the 
SaiUiedrim,  which  was>  probably  estab- 
lished in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 
The  chief  priftsts,  scribes,  and  elders,  sat 
in  the  Sanhedrim.  (Matt,  xzvii.  3,  41 ; 
xxvi.  59 ;  Acts  xxii.  5.)  The  Jews  had 
also  "elders"  or  "rulers"  of  the  syna- 
gogue, who  took  cognizance  mainly  of 
religious  matters ;  (Luke  vii.  3 ;  Matt. 
X.  17 ;  Acts  xiii.  15 ;)  and  from  them  the 
term  presbyter z=  "  elder"  was  introduc- 
ed into  the  Christian  church,  as  a  title 
of  those  ministers  who  were  appointed 
vffeneers  among  the  faithful  'The  term 
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episeopiu=  "bishop,"  derived  from 
Greek  sources  and  usage,  had  the  same 
signification  as  presbyUr,  and  originally 
both  terms  referred  to  one  and  the  same 
office.     (Acts  XX.  17,  28  ;  Tit.  i.  5,  7 ; 

1  Pet.  V.  1 — 5.)  The  same  term  is  ren- 
dered "elders ; "  (Acta  xx.  17  ;)  "ovei- 
seers;"  (Acts  xx.  28;)  and  "bishop." 
(Phil.  i.  1.)  The  apostles  are  called 
"eldera ;"  (1  Tim.  iv.  14;  2  Tim.  L  6  ; 

2  John,  1 ;  3  John,  1 ;)  and  are  also  dis- 
tinguished firom  them;  (Acts  xv.  6;) 
whence,  it  would  seem  there  were  lay 
elders  in  the  early  church.  (Bom.  xii. 
4— 8;  1  Tim.  v.'  17.)  The  ky elders 
sometimes  preached;  they  confuted 
gainsayers,  and  visited  the  sick;  but 
they  exercised  no  authority  todependent 
of  the  participation  of  the  whole  church. 
In  Heb.  xi.  2,  the  term  "eldera"  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  ancients,  ancestore ;  so 
also  in  Kev.  iv.  4 ;  the  "twenty-fdiftr  el- 
dera" may  refer  to  the  patriarchs  of  our 
race — the  firat  of  the  human  family— 
who  were  elevated  to  the  glories  of  the 
heavenly  world. 

ELEAD  =  whom  God  applauds.  A 
descendant  of  Ephralm.  (1  Chron.  vii. 
21.) 

ELEALEH=:  whither  Ood  ascends. 
A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  near 
Heshbon  ;  (Num.  xxxii.  8,  37 ;)  but 
named  in  Isa.  xv.  4  ;  xvi.  9 ;  Jar.  xlviii. 
34,  as  a  city  of  the  Moabites.  It  is  now 
a  ruin,  called  el-AL 

£LEASAH  =  whom  Ood  made,  or 
ceated.  A  descendant  of  Hezron.  (1 
Chron.  ii.  39,  40.)  2.  A  descendant  of 
Saul.    (1  Chron.  viii.  37 ;  ix.  43.) 

ELEAZXn  =  whom  Ood  UlpetA.  1. 
The  third  son  of  Aaron,  who  acted  in  his 
father's  time  as  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Le- 
vi, and  at  his  death  succeeded  him  in 
the  high  priesthood.  (Ex.  vi.  23.  25  ; 
Num.  iii.  32  ;  xx.  35.)  The  office  con- 
tinued in  Eleazar's  line  through  five 
successions,  and  then  passed  into  the 
line  of  Ithamar,  in  the  peraon  of  Eli. 
Why  the  sacerdotal  succession  was 
transferred  from  the  line  of  Eleazar  to 
that  of  Ithamar,  we  are  not  informed  ; 
but  we  are  told  why  it  reverted  to  the 
femily  of  Eleazar.  (1  Sam.  ii.  27—36  ; 
Josh.  xxiv.  33.)    2.    One  of  the  most 
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emiDent  of  David's  diBtinguiBhed  war- 
riors. (2  8am.  zxiii.  9, 10,  18—17  ;  1 
ChroD.  xL  12—19.)  8.  The  keeper  of 
the  ark,  in  Kiijath-jearim,  afber  it  had 
been  sent  back  by  the  Philistines.  (1 
Sam.  vii.  1,  2,  4.)  4.  A  descendant  of 
Merari.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  21,  22  ;  xxiv. 
28.)  5.  The  son  of  Phinehas.  (Ezra 
▼iii.  38 ;  Neb.  xii.  42.)  6.  One  who  was 
compelled  to  put  away  his  strange  wife 
after  the  exile.    (Ezra  x.  25.) 

ELECTION.    Of  a  DiTine  election, 
a  choosing  and  separating  from  others, 
we  have  three  kinds  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures.    The  frA  is  the  election  of 
vndiMwiU  to  perform  some  particular 
and  special  service.  So  Cyrus  was  "elect- 
ed "to  rebuild  thetemple ;  (Isa.  xlv.  1 ;) 
the  apostles  were  "chosen**  or  elected  to 
their  office  by  Christ ;  and  Paul  was  a 
"ohoMn,"  or  elected  "vessel,*'  to  be 
the  aPbstle  of  the  Gentiles.  Thesecoiuj, 
is  the  election  of  /la/ionf,  or  i>0Op2e»,  to 
eminent    religious    pri^eges,   in    or- 
der to  aooom^Ush,  by  their  superior  il- 
lumination, the  gracious  purposes  of 
God,  in  benefitting  other  nations.  Thus 
the  Hebrews  were  **  chosen"  to  receive 
special  revelations  of  truth :  "The  Lord 
thy  God  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  spe- 
dsl  people  unto  himself,  above  all  peo- 
ple that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.** 
(Deut.  vil  6 ;  X.  15.)  Hence  the  frequent 
use  of  the  terms  "elect,"  "chosen,  and 
"peculiar,"  in  reference  to  the  Hebrews. 
But  on  the  abrogation  of  the  church 
polity  of  the  Hebrews,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  there  was  a  new 
eUcHon  to  religious  privileges  of  a  new 
people  of  Grod,  to  be  composed  of  Jews, 
not  by  virtue  of  their  natural  deuent, 
but  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  of  Gentiles 
of  all  nations,  also  believers,  and  placed 
on  equal  ground  with  the   believing 
Jews.    Hence  the  frequent  use  of  the 
same  terms,  by  the  apostles  in  their 
Epistles,  in  rererenoe  to  Christians.  (1 
Peter  i.  2  ;  ii.  9,  10.)  There  was  also  a 
refeetum,  a  "  reprobation  "  of  the  Jews, 
but  not  an  absolute  one  ;  for  tftc  election 
was  offered  to  them  first  in  every  place, 
by  offering  them  the  gospel.  (Bom.  iz. 
6,  7,  8,  24,  82  ;  xi.  7, 12,  25,  SO.)    This 
election  of  the  Gentiles  exdted  that 
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irritation  in  the  minds  of  the  unbelier- 
in^  Jews,  and  in  some  partially  diristi- 
anized  ones,  to  which  so  many  referen- 
ces are  made  in  the  new  Testament. 
(Bom.  xi.  11 ;  Gal.  ut.  8,  14,  28.)  The 
third  kind  is  personal  election  of  indivi- 
duals to  be  the  children  of  Grod,  and  the 
heirs  of  eternal  life.  This  election  is  in 
accordance  with  the  eternal  purpose  of 
God,  to  whom  all  things  are  present  at 
onoe,  who  "  calleth  the  things  that  are 
not  as  though  they  were,"  to  choose  in- 
dividuals to  salvation  as  the  result  of 
their  feith  in  Christ.  These  are  the  "elect 
according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God 
the  Father,  through  sanctifioation  of 
the  Spirit,  unto  obedience  and  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.'  This 
election,  then,  is  an  act  of  Gkxi  done  in 
timet  <u><l  IB  also  subsequent  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  means  of  salvation. 
The  **  calling  **  goes  before  the  "  elec- 
tion ;"  the  pnbucation  of  the  doctrine 
of  "the  Spirit, "and  the  atonement—idso 
called  "  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of 
Christ,"— before  that  "sanctifioation" 
through  which  they  beoome  "the  elect  '* 
ofGod.  (IPet.i.l.)  Hence  this  personal 
election  unto  salvation  is  through  per- 
sonal fiiith  in  Christ.  All  who  truly  be- 
lieve in  Him  are  elected ;  and  idl  to 
whom  the  gospel  is  sent  have,  through 
the  grace  that  accompanies  it,  the  pow< 
er,  however  they  may  lack  the  disposi- 
tion, to  believe,  placed  within  their 
reach ;  and  all  suon  might,  therefore, 
attain  to  the  grace  of  personal  election. 

ELECT  LADY.— See  Ctria. 

EL-ELOHE-ISBAEL  ==  Chd,  Ood 
of  Itrcbd,  The  name  given  by  Jacob  to 
the  altar  which  he  erected  in  the  field 
at  Shalem.  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18 — 20.) 

ELEMENTS.  This  word  primarily 
signifies  the  vugrediente  or  prin/e^plea 
from  which  things  are  made,  whenoe 
the  subsequent  parts  proceed  in  order. 
It  is  used  in  a  seoondary  sense  in  GaL 
iv.  8—9,  "  the  elements  "  or  '*  rudi- 
ments'* of  the  world,**  called  "weak  and 
heggarly  elements,**  to  designate  that 
primary  state  of  religious  knowledge 
exhibited  by  the  ceremonial  ordinanoea 
of  the  law.  (Heb.  vii.  18,  19  ;  ix.  1  ,*  x. 
1 )  So  "the  rudiments  of  the  world,"  in 
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Col.  U.  8 — ^20,  oocura  in  the  same  mum; 
though  there  may  be  an  allasion  to 
some  system  of  Grecian  philoeophy,  as 
well  aa  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Jndaizing 
teacfaen.  The  original  word  ia  rendered 
"the  first  principles,"  in  Heb.  v.  12, 
and  refers  to  the  elements  or  rudiments 
of  Christianity.  In  2  Pet.  iii.  10,  "the 
dements  burning  will  be  dissolved  and 
melted,"  is  an  allaston  to  the  approach- 
ing dissolution  of  the  JewishcivU  and  eo- 
clesiastical  polity,and  the  establishment 
of  Christianity.  (1  Petiv?.) — SeeEABTB. 

ELEPH  ^  an  ox  or  ww,    A  city  iu 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  ^Josh.  xviii.  28.) 

ELEPHANT.  The  name  of  this 
well  known  and  sagadous  animal  does 
not  occur  in  the  tert  of  our  version  of 
the  Bible ;  but  where  the  word  **  ivory" 
oocura,  in  1  Kings  z.  22 ;  2  Ghron.  ix. 
21,  we  have  in  the  margin,  "elephants' 
teeth,"  and  in  Job  xl.  15,  for  "behe- 
moth,** the  margin  reads,  "or,  the  ele- 
jAant,  as  some  think."  Elephants  are 
mentioned  in  1  Mace.  vL  31,  35.  The 
elephant  is  the  largest  of  all  terrestrial 
anunals  now  existing ;  sometimes  reach- 
ing the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  but  their 
general  height  is  about  nine  or  ten.  Of 
the  two  specie*!  of  elephants,  the  Asia- 
tic and  the  Afirican,  the  former  is  the 
Urgest,  most  readily  domesticated,  and 
best  known.  Few  quadrupeds  have  at- 
tracted more  attention  from  mankind 
than  the  elephant.  Formed  as  it  were 
for  the  service  of  man  in  warm  climates, 
it  possesses  every  attribute  that  can 
render  it  useful.  It  is  strong,  active, 
and  persevering,  and  so  docile  and  sa* 
gacioua  as  to  be  drained  almost  to  any 
service.  The  tusks  of  the  Asiatic  spe- 
cies are  confined  to  the  males,  and  sel- 
dom exceed  seventy  pounds  in  weight ; 
while  in  the  African  both  sexes  are 
armed  with  tusks,  and  in  the  males 
they  have  been  known  to  be  more  than 
eight  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  above 
150  pounds  each.  The  most  singular 
part  of  the  structure  of  the  elephMit  is 
hit  proboscis  or  trunk,  which  is  peculiar 
to  this  animal.  It  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
tension of  the  canals  of  the  nose  ;  it  is 
eartilaginoas,  and  flexible  in  every  di- 
rection. It  ia  of  such  strength  as  to  be 
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capable  of  breaking  off  Urse  branches 
from  trees,  and  is  endowea  with  such 
exquisite  sensibility,  that  it  can  grasp 
the  smallest  object.  This  animal  is  said 
to  live  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  years 
and  upwards. '-See  Ivobt. 

ELHANAN  =  whom  Ood  hcOh  be- 
stowed. One  of  David's  distinguished 
warriors,  who,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
text  of  2  Sam.  xxL  19,  slew  Goliath  : 
"Elhanan,  son  of  Jaare-Oregim,  a  Beth- 
lehemite,8lew  Goliath  of  Gath."  But  ac- 
cording to  1  Ghron.  xx.  5,  ''Elhanan,  sou 
of  Jair,  slew  Lahmi,  the  brother  of  Groli- 
ath  of  Gath."  From  this  last  passage  our 
translators  have  inserted  "the  brother 
of,"  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  19.  The  "Elhanan 
the  son  of  Dodo,'*  mentioned  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  24,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  differ- 
ent person. — See  Jaib. 

ELI  =  asoi0n<  or  iummU.  A  high 
priest  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  first  of 
the  line  of  Ithamar.  What  occasioned 
the|remarkable  transfer  of  the  pontificate 
from  Eleazar's  &mily  to  that  of  Ithamar 
is  not  known.  It  may  have  been  in  con- 
sequence of  the  negligence,  incapacity, 
or  minority  of  the  then  representative 
of  Bleasar's  &mily.  (1  Ghron.  xxiv.  8 
— 6  ;  vi.  4 — 6.)  However,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  was  no  unauthorized  usur- 
pation on  the  part  of  Eli.  (1  Sam.  ii.  27, 
28.)  Eli  was  also  the  fourteenth  judge 
or  regent  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  is  said 
to  have  judged  Israel  forty  years.  (I 
Sam.  iv.  18.)  Probably  this  number 
not  only  comprehended  the  whole  peri- 
od of  his  administration  as  high  priest 
and  judge,  but  aUo  included,  in  the  first 
half,  the  twenty  years  in  which  Samson 
judged  Israel.  (Judg.  xvi.  51.)  Eli  was 
severely  reproved  by  the  Lord  for  his 
paternal  indulgences  to  his  profligate 
sons,  Hophni  and  Phineas.  (1  Sam.  iii. 
11 — 14.)  He  died  suddenly  at  the  age  of 
ninety-eight,  on  hearing  of  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  Hebrews,  the  death  of  his 
sous,  and  the  capture  of  the  ark  of  Gdd 
by  the  Philistines.  (1  Sam.  iv.  17, 18.) 

ELI,  ELI.  LAMA,  SABACTHA- 
NI1=my  Ood/  my  Ood/  why  hast 
thjou  forsaken  met  The  Syro  Ohaldaic 
words  used  by  our  Saviour  at  his  cruci- 
fixion. (Matt,  xxvii.  46.)    In  Mark  xv. 
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34,  they  are  read  a  little  different,  ''Eloi, 
Eloi,  lama  aabachthani  f  *'  These  words 
are  qaoted  bj  onr  Lord  from  Pb.  xxii.  1 , 
not  to  shew  tiiat  Deity  had  now  departed 
from  Him,  which  would  have  deprived 
His  sacrifice  of  its  infinite  merit  arising 
from  the  dignity  of  the  sufferer,  and 
have  left  the  sin  of  the  world  without  a 
valid  propitiation  ;  but  to  show,  that 
Deity  bad  restrained  so  much  of  His 
consolitary  support  as  to  leave  the  hu- 
man nature  fully  sensible  of  all  its  suf- 
ferings in  the  awful  passion  on  the  tree. 
(Matt.  xxvi.  89,  42 ;  Heb.  v.  7—9.) 

ELIAB  =  towhom(3(x2tf/a(^.  1. 
A  chief  of  Zebulun.  (Num.  i.  9 ;  ii.  7.) 
2.  The  father  of  Dathan  and  Abiram. 
(Kum.  xvL  1,  12  ;  xxvi.  8,  9.)  S.  The 
eldest  son  of  Jesse,  and  brother  of  Da* 
vid.  (1  Sam.  xvi.  6  ;  xvii.  13,  28.)  4. 
One  of  the  Levites.  (1  Chron.  xvi.  5.) 

ELIADA=whom  God  knoweth,  or 
earethfor,  1.  A  Benjamite.  (2  Chron. 
xvii.  17.)    2. — See  Bekliada. 

ELIADAH=:whom  Oodknowethf  or 
earethfor.  The  fiither  of  Rezon  king  of 
Syria.  (1  Kings  xi.  23—25.) 

ELIAH  =  my  Ood  is  Jehovah.  1.  A 
descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  viii. 
27.)  2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Elam. 
(Ezra  X.  26.) 

ELIAHBA  =  whom  God  hideth. 
One  of  David's  distinguished  warriors. 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  32.) 

ELIAKIM  =  whom  God  hath  ap- 
pointed. 1.  A  prefect  of  the  palace  un- 
der king  Hezekiah.  (2  Kings  xviii.  18; 
xix.  2 ;  Isa.  xxii.  20 ;  xxxvi.  3.)  2.  One 
of  the  priests.  (Keh.  xil  41.)  8. — See 
Jehoiakim. 

ELIAM  =rto  whom  God  is  father. 
1 .  One  of  David's  distinguished  warri* 
ors.  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34.)  2. — See  Akmixl. 

ELIAS.>-See  Elijah. 

ELI  AS  APH  =  whom  God  h4dk  add- 
ed. 1.  A  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Gad. 
(Xum.  1.  14  ;  ii.  14.)  2.  A  son  of  Lael. 
(Num.  iii.  24.) 

ELIASHIB  =  whom  God  reHorelh. 

1.  A  son  of  Elioenai.  (1  Chron.  iii.  24.) 

2.  The  chief  over  the  eleventh  course 
in  David's  division  oF  the  priests.  (I 
Chron.  xxiv.  12  ;  Ezra  x.  6)  8.  The 
high  priest  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
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Nehemiah.  (Neh.  iii.  1,  20 ;  xii.  22.) 
The  Eliashib  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  10, 
may  be  another  person.  4.  One  who 
put  away  bis  strange  wife  after  the  ex- 
ile.  (Ezra.  x.  24.  27,  36.) 

ELIATHAH=:to  whom  Godcometh. 
One  of  the  sonsof  HemaiL  (1  Chron. 
XXV.  4.) 

ELlDAD  =  whom  God  loveth.  A 
phylarch  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
(Num.  xxxiv.  21.) 

ELIEL  =  to  whom  God  is  strenffth. 
1.  The  name  of  two  of  David's  distin- 
guished warriors.  (1  Chron.  xi.  46,  47 ; 
xii.  11.)  2.  A  phylarch  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh.  (1  Chron.  v.  24.)  8.  The 
name  of  two  phylarchs  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  viii.  20,  22.)  4. 
A  chief  of  the  Levites.  (I  Chron.  xv.  9, 
11.)  5.  An  overseer  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord.  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  13.) 

ELI£INAI=  towards  Jehovah  ore 
mins  eyes-  A  phylarch  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  viii.  20.) 

T:hlEZmi,=zGodishishelp.  1.  A 
man  of  Damascus  and  a  relation  of  Abra- 
ham, whom,  before  the  birth  of  Ishmael 
and  Isaac,  Abraham  had  regarded  as  his 
heir.  The  passage- in  Gen.  xv.  2,8,  liter- 
ally rendered,  says,  "  I  go  childless  and 
the  son  of  possession  of  my  house  he 
will  be  Eliezer  of  Damascus  . . .  Behold, 
to  me  thou  hast  given  no  seed  :  and  lo, 
the  son  of  mine  house  is  mine  heir."  So 
that  Abraham  obviously  means  to  say — 
Behold,  to  me  thou  hast  given  no  chil- 
dren ;  and  not  the  son  of  my  loins,  but 
the  son  of  my  house  (i.  e.  of  my  family, 
the  son  whom  my  house  gives  me — ^the 
heir-at-law)  is  mine  heir.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  Eliezer  was  a  house-bom 
servant  at  all ;  he  was  evidently  some 
near  relative  to  Abraham, — even  a 
nearer  one  than  his  nephew  Lot, — 
whom  Abraham  regarded  as  his  heii^at- 
law.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  Elie- 
zer was  the  **  servant"  whom  Abraham 
sent  into  Mesopotamia  to  seek  a  vrife 
for  Isaac  ;  (Gen.  xxiv.  2  ;)  and  it  is  by 
no  mefms  certain  that  he  was  present 
in  Abraham's  camp  at  alL  2.  The  se- 
cond of  the  two  sons  bom  to  Moses  in 
Midian.  (Ex.  xviii.  4.)  3.  A  descend- 
ant of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  vii  8.)    4. 
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A  chief  of  the  Beabenites.  (1  Chroo. 
zzvii.  16.)  5.  One  of  the  priests.  (1 
Chron.  xv.  24.)  6.  A  prophet,  who 
foretold  to  Jehoshaphat  the  ill  success 
of  the  trade-fleet  (2  Chron.  xx.  37.)  7. 
One  of  the  chie&  during  the  exile.  (Ez- 
ra viii.  16.)  8.  Three  persons  who  had 
taken  strange  wives  during  the  exile. 
(Ezra  X.  18,  23,  31.)  9.  One  of  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Messiah.  (Luke  iii.  29.) 

£LIH0ENAI=toirarc2«  Jehovah  art 
mint  eyes.  A  descendant  of  Pahath- 
moab.  (Ezra  viii.  4.) 

ELmOUEPH=  (?bc2  u  hu  rectm- 
pom.  One  of  king  Solomon's  scribes.  (1 
Kings  iv.  3.) 

ELIHU=iwhose  Chdis  JTe,  Le.  Je- 
hovah. 1.  The  Buzite,  a  friend  of  Job, 
and,  perhaps,  the  arbitrator  between 
him  and  his  three  acquaintances  who 
had  come  to  sympathize  with  him  in  his 
calamities.  The  soothing,  yet  &ithful 
and  honest,  discourse  of  Elihu  is  finely 
oontrasted  with  the  sharp  and  severe 
language  of  the  other  three  ;  and  espe- 
cially are  his  wisdom,  piety,  and  benev- 
olence admiiuble,  when  we  consider  his 
youth  and  the  character  and  standing 
of  those  whom  he  addressed.  (Job. 
xxxii. — xzxvii.)  2.  The  grand&ther  of 
Elkanah.  (1  Sam.  i.  1.)  3.  One  of  the 
captains  who  went  over  to  David  at 
Ziklag.  (1  Chron.  xu.  20.)  4.  A  de- 
scendant of  Obed-edoQL  (1  Chron.  zxvi. 
7.)  5.  A  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
(l  Chron.  xxvii.  18.) 

ELUAH  =  my  God  U  Jehovah.  A 
celebrated  prophet,  and  the  leader  of 
the  prophets  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
during  the  reigns  of  Ahab  and  Aliaziah. 
He  was  a  native  of  Gilead,  and  is  called 
the  "Tishbite,"  probably  from  the  name 
of  the  town  or  district  in  which  he  lived. 
This  eminent  prophet  bursts  upon  our 
view  without  notice  :  and  in  the  multi- 
tude of  his  miracles^  the  stem  and  awful 
sanctity  of  his  life,  and  miraculous  dis- 
appearance, he  wears  the  appearance  of 
a  supernatural  messenger,  to  rebuke  the 
nns  of  the  court  and  the  nation.  At 
Horeb  the  desponding  prophet  was  re- 
buked for  his  contracted  views  of  the 
Divine  plan  of  grace  and  mercy. 
(BoDL  xi.  2 — 4.)  After  executing  the 
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prophetic  office  ten  years,  he  was  re- 
ceived up  into  heaven  in  a  chariot  of 
fire,  in  the  presence  of  Elisha  and  fifty 
other  persons.  (1  Kings  xvii. — xix.  ;  2 
Kings  ii.  6  ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  12.)  Eight 
years  after  the  miraculous  ascension  of 
Eliiah,  a  letter  of  reproof,  admonition 
ana  threatening,  was  brought  from  the 
prophet  to  Jehoram^  king  of  Judah.  (2 
Chron.  xxL  12 — 15.)  It  may  have  been 
written  prophetically  by  Elijah  before 
\m  translation,  and  laid  by,  with  orders 
not  to  be  produced  till  a  certain  time, 
or  under  certain  events.  The  Jews  ex- 
pected him  to  re-appear  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  Messiah  ;  and  the  advent  of 
John  the  Baptist  is  predicted  under  the 
name  of  Elijah.  He  appeared  with  Mo- 
ses on  the  Mount  of  transfiguration,  and 
conversed  with  Christ  respecting  the 
great  work  of  redemption.  (MaL  iv.  5  ; 
Matt.  xviL  10 ;  Luke  i.  17.)  The  name 
is  written  "  Eliiahu  ; "  (1  Kings  xvii.  1, 
margin ;)  and  also  '*  Elias."  2.  One  of 
the  sons  of  Harim.  (Ezra  x.  21.) 

ELIJAHU.— See  Elijah. 

ELIKA.  One  of  David"^  distin- 
guished warriors.  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25.) 

ELIM  =  trteHy  or  palm  treeB.  A  sta- 
tion of  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert.  (Ex. 
XV.  27  ;  xvi.  1 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  9.)  The 
valley  now  called  Wady  Ohunmdelf  is 
commonly  regarded  as  the  ancient 
Elim.  Here  are  foimd  a  few  palm  trees, 
several  varieties  of  shrubs  and  phmts, 
and  the  fountains  are  still  one  of  the 
chief  watering  places  of  the  Arabs. 

ELIMELECE  z=:  Ood  it  hU  kiny. 
The  husband  of  Naomi,  Buth's  mother- 
in-law.  (Ruth  L  2.) 

ELIO£NAI  =  foioar(2s  Jehovah  are 
mine  eyes.  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Nea- 
riah.  (1  Chron.  iu.  23,  24.)  2.  One  of 
the  posterity  of  Simeon.  (1  Chron.  iv. 
36.)  3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Becher.  (1 
Chron.  vii.  8.)  4.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Meshelemiah.  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  3.)  5. 
A  son  of  Pashur.  (Ezni  x.  22.)  6.  A 
son  of  Zattu,  who  had  taken  a  strange 
wife.  (Ezra  x.  27.) 

ELIPHAI. — See  Eliphslbt. 

ELIPHALET  =  ^od  it  hit  ddi- 
verance.  One  of  the  sons  of  David. 
(1   Chron.  xiv.  7.)     In  1   Chron.  iii. 
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keeper  fbr  the  ark.    (1  Ghron.  Z7.  23.) 

ELKOSHITE.— See  Kahux. 

ELLASAB.— See  Tilassab. 

ELM.-— See  Oak. 

ELMODAM.  AnanoestorofCbriBt. 
(Lnke  ui.  28.) 

ELNA AM  =Oodiahi8  ddiffhi.  A 
mail  whose  eons  were  among  David's 
distingoiahed  warriors.  (I  Ghron.  xi.  46.) 

ELNATH AN  =whom  Qod  hath  giv- 
en, Theodore,  The  grandfather  of  Je- 
hoiachin ;  (2  Kings  zziv.  8 ;)  perhaps 
the  same  mentioned  in  Jer.  xzyL  22  ; 
xxzyL  12,  25.  2.  Three  Levites  in  the 
time  of  Eira.    (Ezra  viii.  16.) 

ELOL— See  Eli. 

ELON  =  an  oak.  A  city  in  the  tribe 
of  Dan.  (Josh.  ziz.  48.)  In  1  Kings 
ir.  9,  it  is  called  "  Elon-beth-hanan  "= 
oak  of  the  houae  offfraee.  2.  The&ther- 
in-law  of  Esau.  (Gen.  zxtl  84 ;  xzxvl 
2.)  8.  One  of  the  sons  of  Zebulun. 
(Gen.  xlvi.  14.)  His  descendants  were 
caUed '*£Ionites."  (Nnm.  xxvi  26.)  4. 
A  judge  or  regent  of  the  Hebrews.  He 
governed  ten  years.  The  whole  period 
of  the  government  of  Ibzan,  Elon,  and 
Abdon,  comprehends  twenty-five  years, 
to  B.  o.  1174.  But  probably  they  were 
a  part  of  this  time  contemporary,  each 
exercising  authority  over  a  few  of  the 


ELONBETH-HANAN.-See  Eloh. 

ELOTH.— See  Elath. 

mjPAAL  z:^  €hd is kii  waget.  Ade- 
■oendant  of  Benjamin.  (1  Ghron.  viii. 
11,  12,  18.) 

SLPALET.— See  Eufhvlr. 

ELPARAK.— See  Pabah. 

ELTEKEH  =,Oodiaita  fear,  i.  e., 
dbfeot  of  fear.  A  Levitical  dty  in  the 
tribe  of  Dan.    (Josh.  xiz.  44 ;  xzi.  28.) 

ELTEKON  =zGodi8  iitfmmdatim. 
A  place  in  the  tribe  of  Jndah.  (Josh. 
zv.  59.) 

ELTOLAD  dizOodieite  race,  or  pot- 
ierUy.  A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Jndah  ; 
( Jodk.  zv.  80 ;)  afterv^rds  given  to  Si- 
meon. (Josh.  xiz.  4.)  Also  called 
«•  Tolad."    (1  Ghron.  iv.  29.) 

ELUL  =  naught,  vain.     The  eizth 
month  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  year. 
(Neh.  vi.  15.)    It  commenced  with  the 
first  new  moon  in  September. 
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ELUZAI=  (?m{ u  my  praiaee,  I  e , 
the  object  of  mypraiee.  One  who  went 
over  to  David  at  Ziklag.  (1  Ghron.  xii.5.) 

ELYMAIS.— See  Elam. 

ELYMAS.— See  Bab-Jssu8. 

ELZAB  AD = whom  Ood  hath  given, 
Theodore.  1.  A  son  of  Shemaiah.  (1  Ghron. 
xxvi.  7.)  2.  One  who  went  over  to  Da- 
vid at  Ziklag.    (1  Ghron.  zU.  12.) 

ELZAPHAN.—See  Eluaphah. 

EMBALMING.  The  art  of  embahn- 
ing  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  in  order  to 
prevent  or  retard  decay,  appears  to  have 
originated  among  the  Egyptians,  by 
whom  it  was  pra^ised  in  £e  most  ]»er- 
fect  manner  at  a  very  early  period.  But 
we  have  no  evidence  that  embalming 
was  practised  by  the  Hebrews,  ezoept 
in  the  cases  of  Jacob  and  Joseph,  by  the 
Egyptian  physicians,  and  then  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  their  re- 
mains till  they  could  be  carried  into  the 
Land  of  Promise.  In  the  process  of  em- 
balming, an  operator,  with  a  veiy  sharp 
stone,  made  an  incision  in  the  left  flank. 
The  embalmer  then  drew  out  the  brains 
through  the  nostrils  with  a  hooked  in- 
strument ;  eztracted  the  viscera  through 
the  incision  in  the  left  flank,  and  washed 
them  in  palm  wine  and  other  astringent 
drugs.  The  body  was  anointed  repeat- 
edly during  thirty  days,  with  oil  of  ce- 
dar ;  the  viscera  were  folded  up  in  it  in 
four  several  portions,  and  the  cavity  and 
the  skull  filled  with  myrrh,  cinnamon, 
coloojrnth,  and  other  drugs  and  spices, 
whereby  the  humours  should  be  imbib^ 
ed,  and  absorbed,  and  the  form  preserv- 
ed from  decay.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  body,  in  the  proceas  of  embalming, 
was  kept  at  a  certain  temperature,  in 
order  to  incorporate  perfectly  the  rerin- 
ous  substances  with  the  animal  matter. 
A  quantity  of  natron  was  then  applied  to 
the  body  for  about  forty  dKya.  Hence 
the  embalming  of  Jacob  continued,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Moses^ 
"  forty  days,"  the  whole  mourning  "se- 
venty days,'*  in  which  the  thirty  days 
of  the  embalming  are  evidently  included. 
(Gen.  1.  2,  8.)  l^is  account  agrees  with 
Herodotus,  (ii.  86,  87.)  The  body  was 
then  swathed  in  bandages,  glued  to- 
gether with  gum,  or  saturated  with  as- 
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phaltum  or  bitumen.  The  body  wai 
then  retarned  to  the  handa  of  the  rela- 
tions, and  inclosed  in  a  aaroopbagus  or 
ooflin,  and  placed  either  in  a  sepulchral 
chamber,  or  in  subterraneous  vaults 
in  the  rock,  where  they  are  newfound  in 
great  numbers,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
or  three  thousand  years,  in  a  state  of 
perfect  preservation.  Diodorus  Siculus 
speaks  of  three  modes  of  embalming. 
The  first  method,  he  states,  cost  a  tal- 
ent of  silver,  which  is  equivalent  to 
2482. 15«.  of  English  money ;  the  second 
cost  twenty  minss,  or  81^  5f. ;  and  a 
third,  a  much  smaller  sum,  which  is  not 
mentioned.  Perhaps  the  common  peo- 
ple embalmed  with  bitumen — a  cheap 
material,  and  easily  managed — ^with  this 
the  corpse  and  its  envelopes  were  smear- 
ed, with  more  or  less  care.  Tombs  have 
been  opened  in  which  thousands  of  bo- 
dies have  been  deposited  in  rows,  one 
on  another  without  coffins,  preserved  in 
this  manner.  Many  of  the  mummies, 
of  the  Grsco-Egyptian  era,  appear  to 
have  been  gilded,  and  otherwise  orna- 
mented. Many  of  the  tombs  also  con- 
tain the  mummies  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals which  were  held  sacred  by  the 
Egyptians. 

EMBROIDERY.  The  Hebrew  wo- 
men  were  undoubtedly  indebted  to  their 
residence  in  Eoypt  for  that  perfectness 
of  finish  in  embroidery  which  was  dis- 
played in  the  splendid  curtains  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  in  the  prepiration  of 
the  saoerdotal  robes  directed  to  be  worn 
by  the  high-priest.  (Ex.  xxvi.  86 ;  xxviL 
16  :  xxviii.  29  ;  xxxix.  8.)  Many  of  the 
Egyptian  stuffn  presented  various  pat- 
terns embroidered  with  the  needle ;  and 
others  worked  in  colours  by  the  loom, 
and  also  by  the  dyeing  or  printing  pro- 
cess. The  Egyptian  h^es  of  rank  wore 
splendid  dresses  of  needlework.  (Ps.  xlv. 
18,  H.)  And  occasionally  the  sails  of 
the  pleasure  boats  were  embroidered. 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  7.) 

EMERALD.  The  Hebrew  woiti 
banha,  rendered  "carbuncle,"  (Ex. 
xxviii.  17;  xxxix.  10  ;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13,) 
like  the  Greek  amaragdaa,  (Rev.  iv.  3  ; 
xxi.  19,)  seems  to  designate  the  emer- 
ald ;  so  called  from  its  gUtkring,  tpark- 
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Ung.  The  Hebrew  word  nophtk,  ren- 
dered "emerald,"  (Ex.  xxviii.  18;  xxxix. 
11 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  16  ;  xxviii.  13,  mai^gin 
"  chrysoprase,")  may  perhaps  designate 
a  kind  of  carbuncle.  The  oriental  em- 
erald has  a  strong  glass  lustre,  and  a 
beautiful  green  colour  of  different 
shades ;  in  some  pale  varieties  approach- 
ing to  greenish  white  and  grass  green. 

EMERODS.  The  Hebrew  word 
aphalim,  properly  signifies  tumou/rt,  he- 
morrhoids ;  (Deut.  xxviii  27  ;)  and  is 
used  as  the  name  of  a  painful  disease 
sent  upon  the  Philistines.  (1  Sam.  v.  6, 
9  ;  vi.  11,  17.)  Instead  of  aphaUm,  the 
Keri  or  margin  reads  tehhorim,  properly 
tumora  ant,  i.  e.  the  piles,  hemirrhoidi, 
so  called  as  protruding  from  the  funda- 
ment, with  straining  or  tenesmus  and  a 
flow  of  blood. 

EMIMS  =  ttrron.  An  ancient  war- 
like people,  of  gigantic  size,  who  ori- 
ginally inhabit^  the  land  of  Moab. 
(Gen.  xiv.  5  ;  Deut.  ii.  11.) 

EMMANUEL.— ^See  Imkanukl. 

EMMAUS  =  Aoe  ftatAa.  A  village 
memorable  from  our  Lord's  interview 
with  two  of  His  disciples  on  the  day  of 
His  resurrection.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  "sixty  stadia "  =  seven  miles 
from  Jerusalem.  (Luke  xxi  v.  18 ;  Jos. 
Wan.  vi.  6.  6.)  But  several  manu- 
scripts of  high  authority  read,  in  Luke 
xxiv.  13,  ''one  hundred  and  sixty 
stadia"=  eighteen  miles  ;  which  is  pro- 
bably the  correct  reading.  At  this 
point  there  was  a  place  called  Emmaus, 
afterwards  called  Nicopolis,  which  still 
exists  as  the  village  otAmwai;  and  here 
Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  recent  visit,  noticed 
fragments  of  marble  columns  and  other 
relics  of  antiquity. 

EMMOR.— See  Hamob. 

ENAM  =  twofountaim,  A  town  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  84.) 

ENAN  =  Aannj7  e^.  A  descendant 
of  Naphtali.  (Num.  l  15  ; ii.  29) 

ENCAMPMENT.— See  Camp. 

ENCHANTMENTS.— See  DmiTA- 

TION. 

ENDOR  =1  fountain  of  the  dwdlimg. 
A  town  assigned  to  Manasseh,  though 
lying  without  the  borders  of  that  tribe; 
(Josh.  xvii.  11 ;  Ps.  Ixniii.  10 ;)  where 
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wu  an  sneient  omcle  kept  b;  tha  Mr- 
eerea,  which  Saul  consulted  on  thfi  eve 
of  the  &tal  battle  of  Gitboft.  (1  Smd. 
xxviiL  7—25.)  Eador  u  now  an  onli- 
OMTf  villa^,  ai  tunted  less  than  [bur  loileg 
■ODth  of  MoBiit  Tftbor. 

EN  -  EGLAIU  =  fouaSam  of  two 
nifrei.  or  (1M  ;wofi.  A  city  on  the  nor- 
thern ahors  of  the  Dead  Si».  (Ezek. 
xItiL  10.) 

EK-OANNlM=/cnuieaHi  afgardata. 
1.  A  cit;  in  the  plunaof  Judah.  (Josh. 
XT.  St.)    2.— See  Abem. 

EM-QEDI  —founlain  o/liu  kid. 
atj  in  the  desert  of  Judah,  on  the  vegt- 
am  aide  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Engadda 
of  Pliny,  anciently  celebrated  for  its 
beautiful  palm-trees,  opobukam,  and 
vineyards.  It  is  now  cnHsd  Ain  Jidy, 
and  has  tharemnius of  seveial buildings 
^parently  ancient;  aleo,  a  beautifi' 
lountain,  limpid  and  sparlding,  with 
oopioua  stream  of  iweet  water,  bu 
warm.  The  more  ancient  Hebrew  nam 
was  "HaiezoQ,"  or  "  Hazaion-Tamar " 
=:pnmng  of  Uiepalm.  (Gen.  liv.  7  ; 
Joeh.  XT.  t2  ;  2  Chron.  ix.  1,  2,  2U  ; 
Eiek.  ilrii.  10 ;  Sal.  Song,  i.  11.)  In 
tliii  neighbourhood  was  tbe  "  wilder- 
ness of  En'gedi,"  where  David  and  his 
men  lived  among  "(he  roclcs  of  the 
wild  goats."  (1  Sam.  xxir.  1—1.)  Dr. 
Bobinaon  wt,yt,~-'Oa  all  sides  tlie 
eoanti7  i«  full  erf'  caverns,  which  might 
tbeu  eerre  as  lurking-plsces  for  D  ' ' 
and  hii  men,  as  tbej  do  for  outlaw 
the  preaent  day." 


ENOINES.      Projectila    machines, 


2;  iri.  22,)  are  frequently  exhibited 
on  the  Assyriim  mODUments.  They  va- 
ried greatly  in  site  and  power ;  and 
some  of  them  were  probably  constnioted 
on  the  principle  of  the  bow,  the  recoil 
uf  twiat«d  ropeq,  and  the  spring.  Tha 
wood-cut,  from  one  of  the  Kimrnd  mo- 
numentii,  repre^enld  an  Assyrian  engine 
of  war.  The  tower,  wbich^is  probably 
□f  wicker-work,  runs  upon  wheels,  and 
is  as  high  as  tli^  walls  of  the  beseiged 
towo.  Both  the  oppet  and  the  lower 
tower  have  Icop-holes  for  the  discharge 
of  arrows  and  other  missiles.  In  work- 
ing the  battering  ram,  the  men  were 
ptoteotdd  by  the  towani.  Miiitaiy  en- 
giuea  were  aho  known  to  tha  Greeka 
and  Romans  under  the  oame  of  cnta- 
paita  and  bidiUa.  The  larger  catapulue 
discharged  enormous  javelios,  or  were 
beams  headed  with  iron,  while  the 
smaller  gave  iinmeose  power  to  lighter 
missiles;  and  the  larger  balistte  are  re- 
ported to  have  cast  enormous  stones 
which  broke  down  the  battlements,  and 
erushed  whole  houses  where  they  fell. 
The  ram  was  used  by  Titus  against  Je- 
rusalem, with  terrible  force,  in  the  final 
destruction  of  that  city.  (Job.  IFari,  iii. 
7,  19—21.) 

ENGRAVING.  The  artof  the  engra- 
ver was  DHtive  to  Egypt.  (Geo.  xiiviiL 
lB;ili.42.)  Job  also  speaks  of  engrav- 
ing with  an  iron  pen  opon  a  rock.  (Job 
lii.  'li.)  Precious  stones,  on  which  the 
names  of  the  Hebrew  tribes  were  en- 
graven, were  placed  in  golden  easements 
upon  Uie  ephod  and  breastplate  of  tha 
high  priest.  (Ei  iiviii.9— 11.)  The 
ten  commaadoients  were  engraven  ou 
Ubles  of  sloue.  (Ei.  iiili.  16.)  And 
graven  images  were  undoubtedly  among 
the  earliest  objects  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship. (£i.  XX.  4;  Eiek.  luiii.  4.)— 
SeeSuL. 

EN-HADDAH  =foimtaia  oftaift- 
MCn.  A  city  of  IsBHchar.    (Jos.  lii.  21.) 

EN-HAKKORE  =  fountain  of  in- 
vocatitm.  A  well  or  fountain  in  Lehi, 
where  Sampson  found  water  to  quench 
his  thint,  after  elayiug  the  Philis^nes. 
(Judg.  IV.  1».) 

EN-HAZOR=/)iintaui  of  H<aar. 
AdtyoTNaphlali.    (Jo«.  xix.  37.) 
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EN-HAROD.— See  Habod. 

EN-MISHPAT.— See  Kadish. 

ENOCH  =tn«eiato(2,  or  dedioaUd,  1. 
One  of  the  patriarobB,  the  seventh  from 
Adam.  It  ia  said  * '  Enoch  walked  with 
God ; "  an  expremnon  denoting  the  clos- 
est commnnion  with  Jehovah,  and  en- 
tire conformity  with  his  wilL  And  con- 
cerning his  departure  from  this  world, 
we  are  told  that  "  he  was  not,  for  Grod 
took  him," — a  phrase  which  imports  a 
mere  changeof  residence,  without  suffer^ 
ing  the  ordinary  dissolution  of  the  body. 
This  solemn  event  took  place  in  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  year  of  his 
age.  (Gen.  v.  18 — 24 ;  Luke  iii.  87  ; 
Heb.  xi.  5.)  The  name  is  written  "He- 
noch," in  1  Ghron.  i.  3.  Each  of  the 
three  grand  dispensations  of  religion  had 
its  instance  of  translation  into  heaven  : 
the  Patriarchal,  in  the  person  of  Enoch ; 
the  Jewish,  in  the  person  of  Elijah  ;  and 
the  Christian,  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
who  was  the  first  fruits  of  them  that 
slept ;  the  two  former  entering  without 
dying.  In  each  of  these  cases  is  furnished 
a  distinguished  pledge  of  victory  over 
death.  In  Jude,  14, 15,  there  is  a  quo- 
tation from  the  prophecy  of  Enoch, 
which,  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch, 
reads :  "  Behold,  He  comes  with  ten 
thousands  of  His  saints,  to  execute 
judgment  upon  them,  and  destroy  the 
wicked,  and  reprove  all  the  carnal  for 
every  thing  which  the  sinful  and  ungodly 
have  done,  and  committed  against 
Him."  Probably  this  ancient  fragment 
existed  in  writing  among  the  Jews,  so 
that  Jude  and  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Enoch  quoted  from  the  same  source, 
and  not  one  from  the  other.  2.  Hie 
son  of  Cain,  in  honour  of  whom  the  first 
dty,  probably  a  strengthened  rocky  fiwt- 
ness,  was  cdled  Enoch,  by  his  &ther 
Cain.  (Gen.  iv.  17.) 

ENOS  ==  a  man.  The  son  of  Seth 
and  grandson  of  Adam.  (G«n.  iv.  26  ; 
V.  6—11 ;  Luke  ill  88.)  After  the  birth 
of  Enos,  it  is  said,  "  then  began  men  to 
call  VLpon  the  name  of  the  Lord;"  pro- 
bably intimating,  that  Divine  worship, 
which  till  that  time  had  been  confined 
to  private  fiuniliea,  now  became  public. 
The  "sons  of  God*  separated  them- 
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selves  from  the  uoffodly,  and  invoked 
the  name  of  Jehov^,  probably  on  fixed 
days,  and  in  public  assemblies.  In  1 
Chron.  i.  1,  Enos  is  called  "  Enoah.* 

EN-ROGEL=:/oof/oiNUa»ii,  or  fid- 
ler't  fauntam,  A  fountain  or  well  near 
Jerusalem,  on  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  tribes  of  Jndah  and  Benja- 
min; (Josh.  XV.  7,  8;  xviii.  16;  2 
Sam.  xvii.  17  ;  1  Kings  i.  9 ;)  now 
called  by  Frank  Christians  the  "Well 
of  Nehemiah, "  but  by  the  natiTe 
inhabitants,  the  "  WeU  of  Job."  Dr. 
Robinson  says,  "The  well  measure* 
125  feet  in  depth ;  and  in  the  rainy  sea-^ 
son  becomes  quite  full,  and  sometimes 
overflows  at  the  month.  More  usually, 
however,  the  water  runs  off  under  the 
surfisKM  of  the  ground,  and  finds  an  out« 
let  some  forty  yards  below  the  well. 
The  water  is  sweet,  but  not  very  cold  ; 
and  is  at  the  present  day  drawn  up  by 
hand." 

EN-SHEMESH  =  fomiiain  of  ihe 
nm.  A  city  with  a  brook  on  the  confines 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin.    (Josh.  xv.  7.) 

ENSIGN.— See  Standasd. 

EN-TANNIM.-8ee  Gmoir. 

EN-TAPPU  AH  =/otintoti»  o/  Tap- 
puah,  A  fountain  of  the  dty  Tappuak. 
(Josh.  xvii.  7,  8.) 

EPAPHRAS  =  covered  with  foam  f 
A  distinffutshed  Christian  of  Colosse. 
He  was  Uie  fellow-prisoner  of  P^al  at 
Rome.    (Col.  i.  7,  8  ;  iv.  12 ;  PhU.  28.) 

EPAPHRODrrUSsAofuiMMW,  eh 
greeable.  An  eminent  ChrisUan  of  Phi- 
hppi,  who  was  commissioned  by  the 
church  of  that  city  to  visit  P^ul  during 
his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  carry 
him  supplies.  (PhiL  IL  25 ;  iy.  18.) 

EPENETUS  =  applauded.  A  Chris- 
tian resident  at  Rome,  who  is  said,  in 
the  received  text,  to  have  been  *'the 
first  fruits  of  Aohaia ;"  but  the  best 
manuscripts  and  editions  have  "the 
first  fr^ts  of  Asia."    (Rom.  xvi.  5.) 

1.  EPHAH  =  to Mrmuui.  Amea- 
snre  of  grain,  containing  three  seahs,  or 
ten  omers,  equal  to  three  pecks  and 
three  pints,  it  was  of  the  same  capa- 
city with  the  bath  in  liquids.  (Ex.  xvi. 
16;  xviii.  82  ;  Zedh.  ▼.  6 ;  Jodg.  vi.  19  ; 
Num.  V.  15 ;  Ruth  ii.  17.) 
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2.  EPHAH  zsdaHtnen,  A  rogion  and 
tribe  of  the  Midianites,  so  called  from 
Epfaah  a  Mm  of  Midian.  (Gren.  xzt.  4 ; 
laa.  be  6  ;  1  Ghron.  i.  33.)  8.  A  de- 
aoendant  of  Caleb.  (1  Chron.  ii.  47.) 
4.  One  of  Caleb's  oonoabinea.  (1  Chron. 
u.  46.) 

EFBAI  =  waty,  languid.  A  Ne- 
tophathite.    (Jer.  xl.  8.) 

EPHEB  =  m//,  ^mi^  ammal.  1. 
A  eon  of  Midian.  (Gen.  zzv.  4  ;  1 
Chron.  i.  33.)  2.  A  descendant  ot  Ja- 
dah.  (1  Chron.  W,  17.)  3.  A  descen- 
dant of  Manaswh.     (1  Chron.  ▼.  24.) 

EPHE3-DAMMIM  =  cesK»(i(m  of 
Uood,  A  place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
(1  Sam.  z^iL  1.)  In  I  Chron.  xi.  18,  it 
is  written  "  Pto-Dammim  "  =:  a«i  of 
Uood. 

EPHESIANS.  Epistlb  to  ths. 
That  this  Epistle  was  written  by  Paul 
to  the  ohoreh  at  Ephesns,  is  nnani- 
monsly  admitted  by  the  early  Christian 
writers.  Polyoarp,  Irenasos,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  ana  Tertallian,  allude  to 
it.  In  recent  times,  De  Wette  and 
Baner  Tentnred  to  impugn  the  autho- 
rity of  this  Epistle ;  but  the  best  scho- 
lars, ittdnding  Stuart,  Ruckert,  Hem- 
sen,  and  Neander,  have  ably  defended 
its  Paoline  origin.  It  was  written  dur- 
ing the  earlier.jpart  of  the  apostle^s  im- 
prisonment at  Rome,  near  the  close  of 
A.  D.  62  or  early  in  63.  (Eph.  i.  1  ;  vi. 
2 1 .)  The  church  at  Ephesns  was  estab- 
lished and  built  up  under  Paul's  minis- 
tfy,  about  a.  d.  54 — 57.  (Acts  xriii. 
19,  21 ;  xix.  1—41.)  The  matter  and 
style  of  this  Epistle  are  considered  by 
the  most  eminent  critics  as  peculiarly 
elevated  and  animated.  In  the  doctrinal 
part  of  this  Epistle,  the  apostle  points 
out  the  excellencies  of  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation, by  declaring  the  mystery,  or 
hidden  purpose  of  Grod  to  be,  that  the 
OentUes  as  well  as  the  Jews  should  be 
partakers  of  the  blessiogs  of  the  Gk>s- 
pel.  (Eph.  i.  it  iii.)  The  latter  part 
of  the  Epistle  is  confined  to  practical 
exhortations,  and  the  aposttle  condndes 
with  the  general  benediction.  (Eph.  iv. 
r.  ri.)  It  is  supposed  by  some  critics, 
from  Eph.  iil  3,  that  Paul  had  written 
an  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  before  this, 
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which  is  no  longer  extant.  Of  this,  how- 
eyer,  we  have  no  evidence. 

EPHESUS  =  (eni;)2e  of  the  momtl 
A  celebrated  city,  the  capital  of  Io- 
nia, on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, between  Smyrna  and  Miletus. 
Under  the  Bomans,  Ephesns  was  the 
ornament  and  metropolis  of  procon- 
sular Asia.  It  was  chiefly  celebrat- 
ed for  a  magnificent  temple  of  Diana, 
which  was  425  feet  in  length,  and 
220  in  width,  and  adorned  with  a  colon- 
nade of  127  columns  of  Parian  marble. 
This  splendid  edifice  was  burned  the 
same  night  Alexander  the  Great  was 
bom,  (M.  13—14,  b.o.  356,  by  Heros- 
tratos,  who  could  think  of  no  means  so 
effectual  to  acquire  a  name.  The  tem- 
ple was  rebuilt  with  equal  magnificence, 
and  became  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  In  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles, a  considerable  number  of  Jews  re- 
sided in  Ephesns.  When  Paul  first 
visited  this  city  about  a.  d.  54,  he  com- 
menced preaching  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue ;  and  such  was  the  effiact  of  his 
ministry,  that  many  who  practised 
the  superstitious  arts  of  magio^  col- 
lected together  their  books  on  these 
subjects,  amounting  to  "  fifty  thousand 
pieces  of  silver  *  in  value,  and  burned 
them :  "  So  mightily  grew  the  word  of 
the  Lord  and  prevailed."  (Acts  xix. 
1—20.)  In  1886,  Mr.  Stephens  visited 
the  desolated  ruins  of  Ephesus.  He  de- 
scribes them  "  as  lying  upon  a  hill  side, 
with  swamps  and  morasses  extendinff 
around.  The  whole  hill  side  is  covered 
with  ruins,  and  they  are  all  of  a  kind 
that  tend  to  give  a  high  idea  of  the  an- 
cient magnificence  of  the  city.  About 
a  mile  from  Ephesns,  there  are  remains 
of  the  Turkish  city  of  Aytalooky  a  city 
of  comparative  modem  date,  reared  into 
brief  magnificence  out  of  Uie  ruins  of 
its  fidlen  neighbour,  within  which  there 
are  a  few  huts.  Verily,  in  the  prophetic 
language  of  inspiration,  the  '*  candle- 
sti<&  is  removed  from  its  place ; "  (Rev. 
ii.  1 — 11 ;)  a  curse  seems  to  have  fidlen 
upon  it,  men  shun  it,  not  a  human  being 
is  to  be  seen  among  its  ruins;  and 
Ephesus,  in  fiided  glory,  and  fallen 
gxmndeur,  is  given  up  to  birds  and  beasts 
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•f  prey,  a  monament  RDd  a  warning  to 
nations.* — See  Diana. 

EPHLAL  =^.7iii«i<.  (A  descen- 
dant of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  ii.  37.) 

EPHOD  =  a  girding  on,  apvAting  cm. 
1.  A  garment  of  the  high -priest,  worn 
over  uk%  tunic  and  robe ;  (Ex.  xzriii. 
81 ;  xxiz.  5;)  without  sleeves,  and  di- 
vided below  the  armpits  into  two  parts, 
of  which  one  covered  the  front,  and  the 
other  the  back.  These  were  joined  on 
the  shoulders  by  clasps  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones,  and  were  fastened  by  a  gir- 
dle around  the  body.  (Ex.  xxviii.  6 — 
12.)  A  kind  of  ephod  was  sometimes  worn 
also  by  other  persons.  (1  Sam.  ii.  18, 
28  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  14.)  The  ephod  of  Gi- 
deon was  probably  an  image  or  statue 
of  an  idol,  overlaid  with  the  golden  or- 
naments taken  from  the  Midiauites. 
(Judg.  viii.  27.)  2.  A  descendant  of 
Manasseh.    (Num.  xxxiv.  28.) 

EPHPHATHA=6f  op«i«i.  A  Syro- 
Chaldaic  word,  which  our  Saviour  pro- 
nounced, when  He  cured  one  deaf  and 
dumb.     (Msrk  vii.  84.) 

EPHRAIM  =  douMe  land,  twin- 
land  1  1.  The  youngest  son  of  Joseph, 
by  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Potiphe- 
rah,  the  priest  of  On.  He  received  pre- 
cedence over  his  elder  brother,  from  the 
blessing  of  his  grand&ther  Jacob  ;  and 
the  tribe  was  always  more  distin- 
guished than  that  of  Manasseh.  (Gen. 
xli.  62  ;  xlviii.  1,  19  )  Their  territory 
lay  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  land  ; 
and  extended  from  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  west,  to  the  Jordan  on  the  eant ; 
a  portion  of  Manasseh  lay  on  the  north, 
and  parts  of  Dan  and  Benjamin  on  the 
south.  (Josh.  xvi.  5  ;  xvii.  7.)  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  cfood  deal  of  en- 
mity and  rivalry  between  the  trilie  of 
Ephraim  and  the  tribe  of  Judab  ;  (Joah. 
xvii.  17;  Judg.  viii.  1 — 8;  xii.  1  ;) 
which  after  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy,  fully  developed  itself  in  the 
separation  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the 
house  of  David,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  wjia 
at  Samaria,  within  the  bounds  of  Eph- 
raim ;  and,  as  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  was 
the  moat  important,  and  also  because 
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the  family  of  Jeroboam  the  first  king 
was  of  that  tribe,  it  occasioned  the 
whole  kingdom  to  be  sometimes  called 
"the  kingdom  of  Ephndm."  (1  Kings 
xi.  26—81  ;  Isa.  vii.  1—17;  ix.  9  ;  xi. 
18  ;  xvii.  8 ;  xxviii.  1 — 8  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  9, 
18,  20 ;  Hoa.  iv.  17 ;  v.  8—14  ;  ix.  8— 
1 7.)  Ephraim  appears  to  be  also  called 
"  Ephratah  ;"  (Ps.  cxxxii.6  ;)  and  the 
Ephraimites  were  sometimes  called 
**  Ephrathites."  (1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  1  KinM 
xi  .26.)  The  Ephraimites  were  unable 
to  utter  the  sound  sA,  to  which  they 
gave  the  sound  oft.  (Judg.  xii  6.)  2.  A 
city  on  the  border  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, to  which  Jesus  retired  after  the 
raising  of  liazaruB.  (John  xi.  54.)  Dr. 
Robinson  holds  this  city  to  be  probably 
identical  with  "Ephrain"  or  "Eph- 
ron,"  (2  Chron.  xiii.  19,)  and  "Oph- 
rah  ; "  (Josh,  xviii.  28 ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  17 ;) 
and  apparently  represented  by  the  mo- 
dem Taii/ibeh,  situated  on  a  lofty  site, 
about  seventeen  miles  N.N.E.  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  about  five  miles  N.E.  of 
Bethel,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert, 
which  stretches  along  on  the  west  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan.  "  Mount  Ephraim  "  was  the 
name  of  a  range  of  highlands,  running 
through  the  possessions  of  Ephraim,  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  •  Land  of  Pro- 
mise. (Josh.  xvii.  15 — 18  ;  xix.  60  ;  xx. 
7 ;  xxi.  21  ;  Judg.  ii  9  ;  iii.  27  ;  vii.  24  ; 
xvii.  1  ;  1  Sam.  ix.  4  ;  1  Kings  iv.  8  : 
Jer.  1.  19.)  •'  The  wood  of  Ephraim  *' 
was  a  forest  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  ; 
probably  so  called  from  the  slaughter  of 
the  Ephraimites,  in  the  time  of  Jeph- 
thah.  (Judg.  xii.  I — 6 ;  2  Sam.  xvii. 
24—29  :  xviii.  6—8.) 

EPHRAIN— See  Ephraim. 

E  PH  R  ATH  =  land,  refjion.  The  se- 
cond wife  of  Caleb.  (1  Chron.  ii.  19.) 
In  1  Chron.  ii.  50  ;  iv.  4,  this  name  is 
written  "  Ephratah." — See  Bbthlkbbh. 

EPHRATAH.  — See  BETHLEHSif, 
and  Kphratm^ 

E  PH  R  ATHITES.-SeeBirrH  LKMif , 
and  Ephraim. 

EPHRON=;)frfatn«n^  to  a  calf. 
A  descendant  of  Heth.  (Gen.  xxii.  8 
— 17  ;  XXV.  9.)  2.  A  mountain  on 
the    confines    of   Judah   and     Benja- 
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min.  (Josh.  xy.  9.)    8. — Bee  Ephbaim. 

EPICUREANS.  A  sect  of  Grecian 
pluloBophers.  They  were  in  high  re- 
pate  at  Athens  in  Paul's  days,  and*with 
them  he  held  conferences.  (Acta  xvii. 
18.)  EpicuruB,  their  founder,  was  bom 
in  Attica,  about  342  bo.  Tlie  leading 
tenet  of  his  philosophy  was,  that  the 
happiness  of  men  consisted  in  pleasure ; 
not  in  volnptuoosness,  but  in  sensible 
rational  pleasure,  properly  regulated 
and  governed ;  for  in  a  happy  life,  plea- 
sure can  never  be  separated  from  virtue. 
He  maintained  that  the  world  was  form* 
ed  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms, 
and  that  it  is  eternal  and  immutable, 
since  it  is  neither  liable  to  increase  nor 
decrease,  to  production  nor  decay.  He 
also  denied  a  Divine  Providence,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  angels.  His  followers  were  nu- 
merous, and  his  doctrines  were  rapidly 
disseminated.  Though  the 'system  of 
Epicurus  was  no  more  indulgent  to  vice 
than  other  systems,  yet  the  time  that 
had  elapsed  since  his  death  was  suffi- 
cient to  allow  of  its  debasement ;  and 
his  later  disciples,  in  the  time  of  Paul, 
had  degenerated  into  mere  sensualists, 
so  that  the  public  morals  were  under- 
mined and  corrupted. 

EPISTLES.  The  Epistles  contained 
in  the  new  Testament  were  written  by 
the  five  principal  apostles,  on  various 
occaMions,  to  approve,  condemn,  or  di- 
rect the  conduct  of  Christian  churches 
or  individuals.  It  was  the  most  natur- 
al courso  the  apostles  could  pursue,  af- 
ter preaching  the  g0'*pel  in  any  city  or 
district,  and  establishing  a  church,  that 
they  should,  in  their  absence,  address 
them  by  letter,  to  remind  them  of  the 
doctrines  and  injunctions  they  had  re- 
ceived, and  to  iliui^trate  more  fully  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  disciples.  The 
Epistles  may  be  regarded  as  illustrating, 
applying,  and  enforcing  the  truths  which 
are  Uught  in  the  parables  and  conver- 
sations, but  especially  in  the  life  and 
death  of  the  Divine  Redeemer ;  and 
they  present  to  us  a  beautiful  and  har- 
monious system  of  Christian  precept 
and  doctrine ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  appeal  to  a  great  number  of  extra* 
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ordinary  fiiots,  and  allude  to  principles 
and  opinions  as  admitted,  or  as  prevail- 
ing, or  as  opposed,  among  those  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  ^e  church- 
es or  individuals  unto  whom  the  Epis- 
tles were  addressed,  and  those  mention- 
ed in  them,  would  carefully  procure 
copies  of  these  inspired  writings,  would 
give  them  all  the  authority  and  all  the 
notoriety  in  their  power,  would  com- 
municate them  to  other  churches,  and, 
in  short,  would  become  vouchers  for 
their  genuineness  and  authenticity. 
(Col.  iv.  16  ;  2  Peter  iii.  16.)  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  every  note  or  me- 
morandum written  by  the  hands  of  the 
apostles,  or  by  their  direction,  was  Di- 
vinely inspired,  or  proper  for  preserva- 
tion to  distant  ages;  those  only  have 
been  preserved,  by  the  overruling  hand 
of  Providence,  from  which  useful  direc- 
tions had  been  drawn,  and  might  in  af- 
ter ages  be  drawn,  by  believers,  as  from 
a  perpetual  directory  for  faith  and  prac- 
tice ;  always  supposing  that  similar  cir- 
cumstances required  similar  directions. 
Some  have  supposed  that  several  Epis- 
tles have  been  lost,  as  for  instance  Paul's 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  (1  Cor. 
V.  9  ;)  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  ;  (Eph.  iii.  3  ;)  and  an  Epistle  by 
John  ;  (3  John  v.  9  ;)  which  were  not, 
by  the  Head  of  the  Church,  designed 
for  perpetuity.  But  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  any  inspired  Epistle  is 
lost ;  the  canon  is  entire.  In  reading 
an  Epistle,  we  ought  to  consider  the  oc- 
casion of  it,  the  circumstances  of  the 
parties  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  the 
time  when  written,  the  general  scope 
and  design  of  it,  as  well  as  the  inten- 
tion of  particular  arguments  and  pas- 
sages. We  ought  also  to  observe  the 
style  and  manner  of  the  writer,  his  mode 
of  expression,  the  effect  he  designed  to 
produce  on  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  to 
whose  temper,  manners,  general  prin- 
ciples, and  actual  situation,  he  might 
address  his  arguments.  Being  placed 
in  our  canon  without  reference  to  their 
chronological  order,  they  are  perused 
under  considerable  disadvantages ;  and 
it  would  be  well  to  read  them  occasion- 
ally in  connexion  with  what  the  history 
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in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  reUtes,  re- 
specting the  several  chorohes  to  which 
they  are  addressed.  This  would  also 
give  us,  nearly,  their  order  of  time, 
which  diould  also  be  considered,  toge- 
ther with  the  situation  of  the  writer ; 
as  it  may  naturally  be  inferred,  that 
such  compositions  would  partake  of  the 
writer's  recent,  and  present  feelings ; 
as  they  firequently  contain  expressions, 
and  allude  to  hcts,  much  more  fiuniliar 
to  their  original  readers  than  to  later 
ages.  In  the  early  ages,  there  were 
several  spurious  or  apocryphal  EpisUes, 
which  were  ascribed  to  Christ,  to  His 
apostles,  and  disciples,  several  of  which 
are  still  extant — See  Gobpbls. 

ER  =  waking,  1.  A  son  of  Judah, 
who  married  Tkmar,  but  who,  being 
wicked,  brought  himself  to  an  untimely 
end.  (Gen.  xxxviii.  8,  6,  7 ;  xlvi.  12.) 
2.  A  descendant  of  Judah.  (1  Ghron. 
iv.  21.) 

ERAN  =  fpat^fiUnen,  A  descend- 
ant of  Ephraim.  His  fiunily  were  called 
"Eranites."  (Num.  xxvi  36.) 

£RASTUS=:^ffi*a62e.  One  of  Paul's 
disciples.  He  was  chamberlain,  or  ra- 
ther steward,  or  treasurer  of  the  city  of 
Corinth.  (Acts  xix.  22 ;  Rom.  zvi.  28  ; 
2  Tim.  iv.  20.) 

ER£CH  =  2en^  One  of  the  cities 
in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  which  was  either 
founded  or  conquered  by  Kimrod.  (Gren. 
z.  10.)  About  82  miles  south  of  HiUah 
are  the  extenmve  mounds  called  Irka, 
Irak,  and  Warka,  and  sometimes  Al 
Asayah  =  the  place  of  pebbles ;  which 
Colonel  Taylor  identifies  with  Erech. 
Several  of  the  mounds  of  this  remarka- 
ble ruin  are  filled  with  funeral  vases, 
and  glaaed  earthen  coffins,  which  show 
that  this  place  was  one  vast  repositoxy 
for  the  dend,  containing  the  remains  of 
several  successive  generations.  The  in- 
habitants were  oJled  '*  Archevites." 
(Ezra  iv.  9.) 

ERI  ^  watching,  A  son  of  Gad. 
(Gen.  xlvi.  16.)  His  family  were  called 
"  Erites."  (Num.  xxvi.  16.) 

ESAIAS.~See  Ibaiah. 

EBAR-BADDON  =  gift  o/Jire.   A 
king  of  Assnnria,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Sennacherib.  Before  his  fiiither's  death, 
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he  had  been  made  viceroy  over  the  pro- 
vince of  Babylonia,  with  regal  honours. 
(2  Kings  xix.  37  ;  Isa.  xxxviL  38.)  In 
his  reign  the  AasynKoa  made  an  inroad 
into  Judea ;  (2  Chron.  xxiiL  11 :)  he 
also  settled  certain  colonists  in  Sama- 
ria. (Ezra  iv.  2.)  On  the  Assyrian  mo- 
numents he  is  called  Assur-Nadin ;  and 
the  ruins  of  his  palace  have  been  found 
at  Nimrud.  Several  monuments  of  his 
son  Assur-bani-paL=Sardanapalus,  have 
been  found  at  Koyunjik  ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  tiiis  king  was  the  same 
person  as  Sardanapalus,  sometimes  call- 
ed Saracus,  who,  being  driven  into  hia 
reciidence  at  Nineveh  by  the  revolted 
Medes  and  Babylonians,  and  finding 
himself  reduced  to  extremity,  set  fire  to 
the  palace  and  perished  in  the  flames, 
along  with  his  wives  and  treasures. 

ESAU  =  hairy,  rough.  The  son  of 
Isaac  and  twin -brother  of  Jacob ;  also 
called  Edom  =  red,  which  name  how- 
ever is  used  more  of  his  posterity  than 
of  himself:  (Gen.  xxv.  19,25, 30.)  Esau 
delighted  much  in  hunting ;  while  Ja- 
cob, being  "a  plain  man"  and  of  a 
more  domestic  turn,  became  the  &vou- 
rite  of  his  mother  Rebekah,  by  whose 
counsel  and  direction  he  surreptitiously 
obtained  his  father's  blessing  m  prefer- 
ence to  Esau.  (Gen.  xxv.  27,  84 ;  xxvii« 
1—46  ;  Heb.  xii.  17.)  On  Jacob's  re- 
turn into  Canaan  from  Mesopotamia^ 
whither  he  had  fled  to  avoid  his  bro- 
ther's resentment,  Esau  met  him  and 
received  him  with  great  kindness.  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  1 — 16.)  Esau  is  called  a  "pro- 
&ne  person,"  for  having  parted  with 
the  birthright,  a  peculiar  privilege,  the 
the  value  of  which  he  seemed  scarcely 
to  comprehend.  And  when  he  after- 
wards desired  the  blessing,  he  found  no 
Slaoe  of  repentance,  or  change  of  hia 
kther's  mind,  although  he  sought  for  it 
with  tears.  (Heb.  xii.  16, 17.)  It  is  also 
written,  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  £^a 
have  I  hated ;"  (Mai.  L  2,  3  ;  Rom.  ix. 
18 ;)  but  this  merely  refers  to  the  bet- 
towmeot  of  temporal  blessings  and  the 
withholding  of  them.  When  the  He- 
brews compared  a  stronger  affection 
with  a  weaker  one,  they  called  the  first 
love,  and  the  other  hatrtd.    Hence  the 
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Mwwge  aimpl^xiieaiia^  "On  Jacob  have 
I  beatowad  pnvilegea  and  blesBings ;  bat 
from  Eaau  have  I  withheld  these  privi- 
legea  and  bleesings" — ^in  excluding  him 
firom  being  heir  to  the  blessing  pro« 
mised  to  Abraham  and  his  seed.  In- 
deed the  blessing  pronounced  on  Esau 
was  as  good  as  that  pronounced  on  Ja- 
cob, the  mere  temporary  lordship,  and 
being  the  progenitor  of  the  Messiah, 
excepted.  In  this  act  of  Divine  sove- 
reignty, there  was  nothing  which  neces- 
sanly  involved  the  salvation  of  the  one. 
or  the  perdition  of  the  other. — See 
Edoic. 

ESEK^zquamL  A  well  near  Ge- 
nr,  so  called  by  Isaac.  (Gen.  zxvi.  20.) 

ESHBAAL. — See  laHBOSHXTH. 

lSSRBAN  =  re(Uon,%nUUigmf}e,  A 
descendant  of  Esau.  (Gen.  jcxxvL  26.) 

B8H00L=:a  btmt^  thuler,  or  a 
hraid  of  grapes.  An  Amoritish  chie^ 
the  friend  and  ally  of  Abraham ;  (Gen. 
ziv.  13,  24 ;)  from  whom  the  valley 
near  Hebron,  probably  derived  its  name. 
In  Num.  xiii.  28,  24,  it  is  called  the 
"  brook  of  Eshcol,"  but  in  Nam.  xxxii. 
9 ;  Dent.  i.  24,  it  is  correctly  called  the 
"  valley  of  EshcoL"  The  vineyards  of 
this  viJley  are  very  fine,  and  produce 
the  largest  and  best  grapes  in  all  the 
oountiy ;  and  pomegranates  and  figs,  as 
well  as  apricots,  quinces,  and  the  like, 
still  grow  there  in  abundance.  The  fine 
doster  of  grapes,  which  the  Hebrew 
spies  took  back  with  them,  borne  '*  be- 
tween two  upon  a  staff,"  as  a  specimen 
of  the  fruits  of  the  Promised  Land, 
was  doubtless  large  and  heavy,  but  was 
carried  in  tlus  manner  in  ordler  to  pre- 
vent its  being  bruised  in  the  journey. 

£SHEAN=j9rra),  Mfiporf.  A  city 
in  the  mountains  of  Judah.  (Josh.  zv. 
52.) 

ESHEK = cpprruor,  A  descendant 
of  Benjamin.  (1  Ohron.  viii.  89.) 

ESHEL^LONITEa— See  Abkclon. 

ESHPAR=a  mauure,  cup.  This 
Hebrew  word  denoting  a  certain  meo- 
fiirs  of  wine  or  drink,  is  erroneously 
rendered  "  a  good  piece  of  flesh."  (2 
Sam.  vi.  19 ;  1  Ghron.  zvL  8.) 

'ESWFAOh=i petition,  eiUrmlyf  A 
dty  in  the  plain  of  Judah,  belonging  to 
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the  tribe  of  Dan.  ^e  inhabitants  are 
caUed  *'Esht«uHtes.*  (Josh.  zv.  88  ; 
ziz.  41 ;  Judg.  ziiL  25 ;  zvi.  81 ;  1 
Ghron.  ii.  53.) 

ESHTEMOAzroMience.  A  Levit- 
ical  city  in  the  mountains  of  Judah. 
(Josh.  zxL  14;  1  Sam.  zxx.  28;  1  Ghron. 
iv.  17, 19 ;  vi.  57.)  Also  called  <*Eshte- 
moh."  (Josh.  zv.  50.)  It  is  now  called 
SemuOf  where  are  the  remains  of  walls 
built  of  veiy  large  stones,  bevelled,  but 
left  rough  in  ihe  middle,,  several  of 
which  are  more  than  ten  feet  in  length. 

ESHTEMOH.— See  Eshtemoa. 

ESHTON  =  womanUk,  uxariout,  A 
descendant  of  Judah.  (1  Ghron.  iv.  11,12.) 

E8LI  =  removed  1  One  of  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Messiah.  (Luke  iii.  25.) 

ESPOUSE.— See  Mabbiaox. 

ESROM — See  Hzzmov. 

ESSENES  =  iToJy,  PioM,  or  Heal- 
en  t  An  ancient  sect  among  the  Jews, 
respecting  the  origin  of  which  there  is 
some  difference  of  opinion.  They  were 
divided  into  two  classes.  1.  The  prac- 
tical Essenes,  who  lived  in  society,  and 
tome  of  whom  were  married.  They  dwelt 
in  cities  and  their  vicinity,  and  applied 
themselves  to  husbandry  and  other  oc- 
cupations. 2.  The  eoN^mpZo^tve  Essenes, 
who  were  also  called  Therapeute  or 
Physicians,  from  their  application  prin- 
cipally to  tiie  cure  of  the  diseases  of  the 
soul,  devoted  themselves  wholly  to  me- 
ditation, and  avoided  living  in  great 
towns,  as  un&vourable  to  a  contempla- 
tive life.  Both  classes  were  ezceeding- 
ly  abstemious,  ezemplaiy  in  their  moral 
deportment,  avoided  swearing  or  taking 
oaths,  ezcept  the  oath  of  initiation ;  and 
were  most  rigid  in  their  observance  of 
the  sabbath,  and  held  their  property  in 
common.  In  point  of  doctrine,  their 
sentiments  were  nearly  the  same  with 
those  of  the  Pharisees.  They  believed 
that  God  was  the  author  of  all  good, 
but  not  of  evil ;  or,  in  other  words, 
co-operated  in  good  ayotions,  but  not  in 
evil ;  that  the  soul  was  immortal ;  that 
the  good  after  death  receive  rewards, 
and  the  wicked  are  punished.  They 
objected  to  sacrifices  firom  slain  ani- 
mals, and,  accordingly,  did  not  visit 
the  temple.    They  believed  everything 
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to  be  ordered  by  an  eternal  &tality  ; 
and  their  aoBtere  and  retired  life  is 
supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  monkish 
superstition.  But  though  the  Essenes 
are  not  expressly  named  in  Scripture, 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  are 
alluded  to  in  several  passages.  Thus, 
those  whom  Christ  terms  **  eunuchs, " 
(Matt.  xix.  12,)  are  supposed  to  be  the 
contemplative  Essenes.  Pftul  is  under- 
stood, by  some,  to  have  referred  to  them 
in  Col.  it.  18, 28,  where  "voluntary  hu- 
mility," and  **  neglecting  the  body,"  axe 
peouHai^  applicable  to  the  Essenes. 

ESTHER  =  a  itor,  the  atar  Vmua, 
also  good-fofiwM,  happinett,  A  Jewish 
virgin  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  bom 
during  the  Exile.  She  was  an  oiphan 
child  of  the  kindred  of  Mordeoai,  and 
was  adopted  by  him  as  his  own  daugh- 
ter. She  was  £ur  and  beautiful,  and 
in  process  of  time  became  the  wife  of 
Ahasuerus=:.  Xerxes,  and  queen  of  Per- 
sia,  in  the  room  of  Yashti  whom  the 
king  had  divorced.  Her  former  name 
was  Hadassah  :=a  myrtU^  but  after  she 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  queen,  she  re- 
ceived the  new  and  appropriate  name 
of  Esther.  Esther  and  Mordecai  were 
providentially  the  means  of  preventing 
the  utter  extermiifttion  of  tne  Jews  in 
the  Persian  empire.  (Est.  ii.  7;  viii.  11.) 
—See  MORDICAI. 

ESTHER^  Book  of.  The  author  of 
this  book  of  the  old  Testament  is  not 
certainly  known ;  but  from  his  referring 
to  the  annals  of  the  Persian  kings,  it  is 
certain  that  he  wrote  before  the  over- 
throw of  that  monarchy.  The  most 
probable  opinion  is  that  the  book  was 
written  a  short  time  after  the  transac- 
tions which  it  records,  smce  the  author 
was  acquainted  with  several  minute  cir-^ 
cumstances  relating  to  them.  (Est.  v.' 
10;  ix.  7 — 10.)  Whoever  may  have 
been  the  author,  the  work  has  this  pe- 
culiarity, that,  contrary  to  the  univer- 
sal practice  of  the  Hebrews,  it  does  not 
refer  the  reader  to  the  Deity,  or  even 
mention  His  name.  On  this  account  De 
Wette,  who  objected  to  other  books  on 
account  of  their  peculiar  religious  spi- 
rit, condemns  this  for  its  want  of  reli- 
«.;« r,  This  omi ssion  of  the  Divine  Name 
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has  been  accounted  for,  on  the  ground, 
that  this  book  is  a  translated  extract 
from  the  chronicles  or  memoirs  of  tho 
Persian  monarch  Ahasuerus.  However, 
the  book  bears  the  most  unquestionable 
internal  evidence  of  its  authenticity ; 
and  the  feast  of  Pwrim,  of  the  institu- 
tion of  which  this  book  gives  an  aooount, 
is  still  observed  by  the  Jews.  It  con- 
tains an  account  <^  the  elevation  of  Es- 
ther to  be  the  queen  of  Xerxes,  the 
pride  and  envy  of  Hamau,  his  malidons 
plot  for  the  extermination  of  the  Jews, 
the  turning  of  his  schemes  against  him- 
self the  honour  and  dignity  of  Morde- 
oai, the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Jews  and  among  them  of  Haman 
and  his  fiunily,  and  tne  extension  of  the 
power  and  glory  of  the  king. 

ETAM  =.plaoe  of  raivenouM  fteatU,  A 
city  in  Jndah ;  also  a  neighbouring  rock 
to  which  Sanison  withdrew.  (1  Chron. 
iv.  8,  32  ;  2  Chron.  xi.  6  ;  Judg.  xv.  8, 
11.)  It  is  now  a  village  called  Urtaa^ 
which  is  still  inhabited,  though  the 
houses  are  in  ruins,  and  the  people 
dwell  in  caverns  among  the  rocks  of 
the  steep  declivity. 

ETERNITY.  An  attribute  of  God. 
As  God  does  not  derive  His  existenoe 
from  any  other  being,  He  must  have 
<*His  life  within  Himself"  (John  v.  26 ; 
1  Hm.  vi.  16.)  ThU  life  in  Himself,  is 
nothing  else  than  His  absolute  necessa- 
ry existence,  which  renders  it  impossi- 
ble that  His  existence  should  terminate ; 
(Ps.  cii.  24—27;  Deut.  xxxu.  40;  xxxiii. 
27;  Dan.  xii.  7;  Rev.  x.  6;)  or  that  His 
power  should  be  diminished,  or  any 
change  in  Him  occur ;  (I  Sam.  xv.  29  ; 
Rom.  i.  23  ;  1  Tim.  i.  17  ;)  or  that  His 
existence  should  have  had  a  beginning; 
(Isa.  xliii.  13;  Ps.  xc.  2;)  in  short,  which 
renders  Him  eternal  (Rom.  i.  20  ;  Isa. 
Ivii.  15.)  The  same  attribute  is  applied 
to  Christ  "the  Lord,  which  is,  and 
which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the 
Almighty."  (Rev.  i.  8 ;  iv.  6;  Isa.  ix.  6 ; 
John  i.  1-4 ;  1  John  v.  20.)  Eternity  re- 
jects the  idea  of  succession,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  notion  of  time,  in  which 
one  thing  begins  and  another  ceases ;  so 
that  it  follows  that  all  things  and  events 
with  God  are  simultaneous.  "  One  day  ia 
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with  the  Lord  as  a  thonaandyeara,  and  a 
thoQMind  yeara  as  one  day."  (2  Pet.  iii. 
8.)  It  mniit  be  observed  that  the  terms 
eternal  and  everkuting,  when  appUed  to 
the  fotare  existence — happiness  or  mis- 
ery of  man,  denote  the  endlessness  of 
the  state.  (Matt.  xix.  16 ;  2  Cor.  iy.  17; 
Jnde  7.)  When  applied  to  the  princi- 
pies  of  truth  and  justice,  they  signify  un- 
changeableness.  The  same  terms  are 
often  applied,  as  in  common  life,  to  de- 
note long  duration.  (Greu.  zrii.  8 ;  xliz. 
26;  Ex.  xii.  14.)  But  this  restricted 
■ense  is  always  shown  by  the  connection, 
and  affords  no  aignment  in  &vour  of  the 
like  restrictions  in  other  connections, 
where  the  terms  are  evidently  employ- 
ed in  their  full  force  and  extent. — See 

EVKBLASTTNO. 

ETHA»f=6or(2ero/«4€iea.  A  place 
on  the  confines  of  Egypt,  not  &r  from 
the  north  end  of  the  Bed  sea.  Etham, 
or  Shur  =.  a  toaU,  was  probably  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Bir  Suwei8=:wellsof 
Suez,  not  &r  from  the  modem  town  of 
Suez.  This  place  gave  name  to  the  ad- 
jacent desert  stretchingalong  the  eastern 
shore  as  far  as  to  Marah.  (Ex.  xiii.  20  ; 
XV.  22  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  6,  8.)  That  part  of 
the  Arabian  desert  which  lies  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  also 
bore  the  name  of  the  ''desert  of  Shur." 
(Ex.  XV.  22 ;  Gen.  xvi.  7 ;  xx.  1 ;  xxv. 
18  ;  1  Sam.  xt.  7.) 

ETHAN  =:  pertnnUy,  perpetmty,  1 . 
The  son  of  Zerah  and  grandson  of  Ju- 
dah,  famous  for  his  wisdom.  (1  Kings 
IT.  81  ;  1  Chron.  ii.  6.)  2.  A  Levite, 
and  one  of  the  roasters  of  the  temple 
music.  (1  Chron.  vi.  42,  44  ;  xv.  17.) 
To  one  of  these  the  Ps.  Ixxxix.  is  incor- 
rectly ascribed  in  the  title. 

WHASlM=perermial9treamB.  The 
seventh  month  of  the  amnent  Hebrew 
year.  It  began  with  the  first  new  moon 
in  October ;  and  was  called  by  the  Chal- 
deans Tisri,  (1  Kings  viii.  2.)  The  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  was  kept  in  this  month. 
(Lev,  xxiii.  84 — 43.) 

ETH-BAAL=im<A  Baal  i.e.  enjoy- 
ing the  favour  of  BadL  A  king  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  father  of  the  infamous  Jeze- 
bel, the  wife  of  Ahab.  (1  Kings  xvi.  81.) 

ETHER  =  a6K7u2affce.     A  town  or 
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city  in  Simeon.  (Josh.  xv.  42  ;  xix.  7.) 
ETHIOPIA  =  rtgi(m  oflumifaoet. 
The  name  of  this  region  of  Africa  was 
employed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  all  the  latitude  of  its  etymological 
meaning,  to  denote  any  of  the  countries 
where  the  people  are  of  a  9aJble^  iwnbwrnl 
compiexion;  very  much  as  the  word 
India  is  at  this  day.    The  Hebrew  word 
"  Cnsh  "  is  generallv  rendered  "  Ethio- 
pia ;"  and  sli  the  tnbes  connected  with 
this  name  are  to  be  sought  only  in  Africa; 
BO  also  the  Egyptian  monuments  always 
represent  the  Cnshites  as  an  African 
people:     On  the  ancient  monuments 
several  separate  Cushite  tribes  are  men- 
tioned, in  agreement  with  Gen.  x.  7  ; 
according  to  which  Cush  is  not  the  name 
of  a  separate  tribe,  but  of  several  tribes 
belonging  to  one  great  fiunily.     By 
Cush,  or  Ethiopia^  in  the  widest  acoep- 
tatioQ  of  the  term,  the  Hebrews  under- 
stood the  whole  of  the  region  lying 
south  of  Egypt  above  Syene,  uie  modem 
Aswan,  l^is  region  was  bounded  north 
by  Egypt  ;    east  l^  the  Red  sea,  and 
perhaps  a  part  of  the  Indian  ocean  ; 
south  by  unknown  regions  of  the  in- 
terior of  Africa ;  and  west  by  Libya 
and  the  deserts.    It  comprehended  the 
modem  countries  of  Nubia  or  Senaar, 
and  Abyssinia.  Ethiopia,  as  a  kingdom, 
was  also  applied  in  a  more  limited  sense, 
to  the  state  of  Meroe,  situated  in  the 
present  kingdom  of  Senaar.     Its  chief 
city  was  also  called  Meroe,   situated 
about  twenty  miles  north  of  the  modem 
Shendi,  where  ruins  of  splendid  temples, 
pyramids,  and  other  edifices  have  been 
found  by  modem  travellers.     But  all 
the  Ethiopian  monuments  belong  to  fiir 
later  times  than  those  of  Egypt.  (Ezek. 
xxix.  10 ;  XXX.  6 ;  Isa.  xviti.  1, 2  ;  xUii  8  ; 
xlv.  14 ;   Zeph.  iii.  11 ;   Ps.  Ixzii.  10  ; 
Jer.  xiii.  28  ;  xlvi.  9.)    However,  there 
seems  to  have  been,  at  times,  a  dose 
connection  between  Egypt  and  Ethio- 
pia, as  the  same  worship,  the  same 
manners,  the  same  mode  or  writing  are 
found    in    both    countries.       Indeed 
Egyptian   conquerors  more  than  once 
invaded  Ethiopia,  and  Ethiopian  king» 
in  return  forced  their  way  into  Egypt. 
In  Isa.  xviii.  1,   2,   Gesenius  has  obr 
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■erved,  "  What  kingdom  and  people 
are  meant  is  pretty  dear  from  the 
political  relations  of  uiat  time,  respeet- 
mg  which  we  have  soffident  intimation. 
It  is  Bot  Egypt  alone,  nor  Ethiopia 
exdndTely,  but  the  people  and  kingdom 
of  Tirfaakah  that  are  meant,  which, 
besides  Ethiopia,,  embraced  a  part  <k 
£^g7pt»  probaUy  upper  Egypt.  The 
king  of  this  nation  liyed  in  war  with 
the  Assyrians.  What  was  the  state  of 
his  dominion  over  Egypt^appears  metty 
clearly  fix>m  a  comparison  of  the  dynaa- 
taes  of  Maaetho  with  Herodotus  and 
Diodoms.  He  was  the  last  of  the  three 
Ethiopian  kings,  (Sabaoo,  Seyeohns, 
and  Tarkos,)  who,  immediately  before 
Psammetions,  had  set  np  a  powerftd 
dynasty  in  Egypt»  continuing  mr  forty, 
or  forty-foor  yean.  He  reigned  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  years.  Contemporary 
with  him,  there  existed  two  dynasties 
in  Sais  and  Tanis,  and  without  doubt 
his  had  its  seat  in  Thebais.  In  the  last 
years  of  his  reign  fidls  the  Dodekarchy, 
at  the  end  of  which,  the  Ethiopians 
withdrew  into  their  original  kingdom. 
From  this  oonnectiou  we  may  deriye  a 
satislBctoiy  explanation  of  the  fact, 
that  Isaiah  here  mentions  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia  in  so  dose  political  relation — 
see  espedally  Im.  xx.  8-6.  The  same 
fitct  is  noticeable  in  the  later  prophets, 
and  proyes  the  continuance  of  a  friendly 
understandmg.  (Ezek.  xzx.  4  ;  Jer. 
xlyi  9.)  Thus  we  obtain  a  suitable 
meaning  for  Isa.  xyiii.  2,  where  two 
nations,  a  nearer  and  a  more  remote, 
appear,  whose  territories  are  intersected 
and  separated  by  streams.  The  first  is 
the  trilM  of  the  Ethiopians  in  Thebais 
or  Platros,  the  second  the  proper  Ethio- 
pians. In  fine,  Ethiopia  is  employed 
chiefly  as  the  name  of  the  national  and 
royal  fiunily,  that  were  now  in  the 
ascendancy.''  This  intimate  connection 
between  the  two  countries  presupposes 
a  permanent  alliance,  which  could  only 
haye  been  formed  and  maintained  by  a 
long,  peaceable,  and  firiendly  inter- 
course. In  recent  times,  the  late  Pasha 
of  Egypt,  Mnhammed  Aly,  subdued 
part  of  Ethiopia,  eyen  fiwiher  south 
than  Meroe.  Tlie  Ethiopian  queen 
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Candace,  was  probably  queen  of  Meroe, 
where  a  succession  of  females  reigned, 
who  ail  bore  this  name.  (Ads  yiii.  27.) 

ETUNAN=a  ^y%,  Aire.  Ade«»- 
dant  of  Asher.  (1  Ghron.  iy.  7.) 

ETHNARGH=niiero/apa9rfe.  A 
tide  often  applied  to  the  yttfttiL^  Mtf, 
or  ^owrtior  of  a  oonntiy  depending  on 
or  appointed  by  a  kin^ :  Aidielanfl  was 
called  ethnarch  of  Jndea  by  Angostas ; 
(Joe.  Wan  iL  6. 8  ;)  and  the  governor 
of  Damascus,  under  Aretas  the  king, 
is  called  "ethnarefa."  (2  Cor.  xi  82.) 

£THNI=^*vtii9,  miHHtoi^-  One  of 
the  Leyites.  (1  Ciron.  yL  41.) 

EUBULUS=9DodooMii«<.  A  Chris- 
tian, oonyerted  under  PauL(21^.iy.21.> 

£UNICE=p0od  victory.  A  Jewess, 
the  mother  of  Timothy,  her  husband 
was  a  Greek  proeelyteu  She  was  at  an 
eariy  period  conyerted  to  the  Chrirtian 
fittth,  and  the  Apostie  has  prtmonnoed 
a  high  eologium  on  her  piety.  (Acts  xyi. 
1 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6.) 

EUNUCH  =  Aednfaepsr.  A  man 
deprived  of  virility,  a  castiatus.  In  the 
most  and«it  times,  such  persons  were 
employed  as  keepers  of  the  bedcham- 
bers, and  of  the  Oriental  harems.  Eu- 
nuchs often  rose  to  stations  of  great 
power  and  trust  in  eastern  courts  ;  so 
that  the  term  apparently  came  to  be 
applied  to  any  high  officer  of  court, 
though  not  emasculated ;  so  probably 
Gen.  xxxvii.  6;  ''^"•^  1,  a  eunuch  in 
the  literal  sense  can  scarcely  be  meant. 
Men  are  frequentiy  represented  on  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments  with 
evident  marks  of  fulness,  espedally  of 
the  chest  and  stomach,  and  beanueaa. 
These  marks  are  characteristic  of  eu- 
nuchs. In  the  present  day,  eunuchs 
are  employed  in  the  courts  and  harems 
of  the  East,  and  espedally  black  eu- 
nuchs. Castration  was  illegal  among 
the  Hebrews,  and  eunuchs  were  depriv- 
ed from  some  outward  pririlegee  pecu- 
liar to  the  people  of  God.  (Ley.  xxii. 
24  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  1 ;  Isa.  Ivi.  4.)  Never- 
theless, the  Hebrew  kings  appear  to 
have  employed  eunuchs,  who  may  have 
been  captiyes  bought  firom  foreigners  ; 
but  if  they  were  Hebrews,  their  name 
expresses  simply  their  office  and  digni- 
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ty.  (1  Sam.  Tiii.  15  ;  1  Kings  zzii.  9 ; 
2  Kings  viti.  6 ;  ix.  82,  83 ;  xx.  8 ;  xxiiL 
11 ;  Jer.  zzxviii  7 ;  xzzix.  16 ;  xli.  16.) 
In  Matt.  xix.'12,  the  tenn  is  applied 
fignratiTelj  to  peraona  naturally  impo- 
tent ;  and  alao  persons  castrated.  "£n- 
nnehs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's 
sake,"  is  evidently  a  hyperbolical  de- 
scription of  such  as  lived  in  volnntary 
abstiaeoce. 

EUODI AS  =  ^ood  Mioicr.  A  female 
Christian,  probably  a  deaconess  of  the 
church  at  PhiUppi.  (PhU.  ivJ2,  8.) 

EUPUBATES  =  tweet  water.  A 
celebrated  river  of  western  Asia.  Scrip- 
tare  often  calls  it  the  "  great  river,"  and 
assigns  it  for  the  eastern  boundary  of 
that  land  which  God  promised  to  the 
Hebrews.  (Oen.  zv.  18  ;  Deut.  i.  7»  8 ; 
zL  24 ;  Josh.  i.  4 ;  1  Chron.  v.  9.)  The 
Baphntes  is  called  the  fourth  of  the 
rivers  which  issued  from  the  common 
stream  in  Eden.  (Gen.  ii  14.)  It  is  the 
most  considerable  river  of  western  Asia> 
and  its  faadn,  exclusive  of  that  of  the 
Tigris,  is  suppose  to  comprise  about 
108p000  geographic  square  miles.  Al- 
though not  so  rapid  as  its  twin  river, 
the  'ngris.  it  is  &r  more  majestic,  and 
has  a  longer  course.  According  to  Col. 
Chesney,  the  Euphrates  has  two  great 
sources  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
llie  most  northern  source  is  situated  in 
the  Anti-Taurus,  about  25  miles  north- 
east of  En-Bom.  This  branch,  some- 
times called  the  FrcU,  and  also  the  Ka- 
ra-Su  =:62adk  wafer, after  a  course  of  270 
miles  is  joined  by  the  Mnrad-chai  orMu- 
rad-SQ=rMier  of  denre.  The  Murad- 
chai,  which  is  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Euphrates,  rises  on  the  northern  slope 
of  Ala  Tagh,  a  mountain  about  900  feet 
higtk,  and  about  20  miles  from  the  north- 
em  source.  The  FnU  or  KarchSu  was 
considered  the  proper  Euphrates  by  the 
Greek  and  Boman  writers ;  but  the  Ar- 
menians give  that  honour  to  the  Mwrad- 
ekai,  which  ought  perhaps  to  be  consi- 
dered the  principal  stream^  After  the 
two  streams  have  formed  a  junction,  it 
then  becomes  a  lai^  river,  which  runs 
to  the  south  and  south-west,  for  more 
than  1780  miles  from  its  eastern  source, 
when  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris 
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unite  their  waters  at  Kumah,  and  form 
the  Sbat-el-Arab  ^  river  of  Arabia,^ 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  Persian 
Gul^  70  miles  south  of  Basrah.  During 
its  southern  course,  the  Euphrates  ap- 
proaches within  122  miles  of  the  Meai- 
terranean.  Its  breadth  is  very  variable; 
at  Malatia  it  is  100  yards,  at  Bir  ISO 
yards,  at  TJl-Der  800  yards,  while  at 
Hillah  its  bed  is  contracted  to  about 
200  yards  ;  but  when  joined  by  the  Ti- 
gris and  forming  the  Shat-el-Arab,  it 
has  a  depth  of  from  three  to  five  &th- 
oms,  and  varies  in  breadth  ttoim  500  to 
900  yards.    The  rapidity  of  the  stream 
of  the  Euphrates  varies  considerably 
in  different  places  ;  in  the  depressions 
of  the  alluvial  plain  it  ia  often  not  a 
mile  an  hour,  but  over  higher  ground  it 
runs  from  three  to  four  miles  an  hour. 
The  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  have  their 
regular  inundations,  arising  from  the 
early  rains,    and  the  melting  of  the 
snows,  on  the  mountains  of  Armenia. 
There  were  anciently  many  canals  which 
connected  the  Tigris  with  the  Euphra- 
tes ;  many  of  them  are  still  in  being. 
The  steam  narigation  of  the  Euphrates 
must  be  a  question  of  considerable  im- 
portance ;  and  Mr.  Layard  has  observed 
that  this  remarkable  river,  which  spreads 
fertility  through  extensive  districts  al- 
most unequallcKl  for  the  richness  of  their 
soil,  and  for  the  varied  nature  of  their 
produce,  is  navigable  for  neariy  860 
miles  from  the  Indian  Ocean ;  while,  on 
account  of  the  neglect  of  the  embsjik- 
ments  and  other  obstacles,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  a  steamer  of  even  the  smallest 
useful    size   could  now  find  its  way 
through  the  great  marshes  that  absorb 
the  waters  for  nearlv  200  miles  above 
its  confluence  with  the  Tiffris.    Unless 
by  railways,  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  this  valley  can  ever  be  made  avail- 
able as  an  ordinary  route  between  Eu- 
rope and  India.     Yet  in  the  time  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  merohants  from  Eng- 
land  went  by  this  river,  which  wa<^  then 
the  high  road  to  India.  (Jer  xiii.  4 — 7  ; 
xlvi.  2 ;  Ps.  cxxxvii.  I  ;  Gen.  xxxi.  21  ; 
Ex.  xxiii.  31.)— See  Hiddbuel. 

EUROCL  YDON=t«HW-rttrr»n^  «m- 
ter,  or  eoMt^^uaer,  A  tempestuous  wind 
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commOD  in  the  Meditemnean,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  same  known  to 
mariners  by  the  name  of  a  Levanter, 
It  appears  m>m  the  Greek  term  tuphtm- 
Hot  to  have  been  a  wind  like  the  Typhum 
:=  the  striker,  the  name,  even  in  the 
present  day,  given  to  a  tempestuous 
wind  prevailing  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  btowinff  a  sort  of  hurricane  in  all 
directions  m>m  N.E.  to  S.E.  (Acts 
xzvii.  14 ;  Ps.  xlviii.  7 ;  Jon.  i.  4 ;  iv.  8.) 

EUTYCHUS  ==  ifood  iMnee,  A 
young  man  of  Troas,  who  sat  in  the 
open  window  of  the  third  floor,  while 
I^ftnl  was  preaching  late  in  the  night, 
and  who,  being  overcome  by  sleep,  fell 
out  into  the  court  below.  It  is  gene- 
rally supposed  he  was  killed  by  the  fiiU, 
and  that  his  restoration  to  life  by  Paul 
was  a  miracle.  (Acts  xz.  fi — 12;  1  Kings 
zvii.  21 ;  2  Kings  iv.  84.) 

EyAN6ELIST=a  measen^vro/^fooei 
tidinffa,  A  Christian  minister,  not  located 
in  any  particular  place,  but  travelling  as 
a  missionary  to  preach  the  gospel  and 
found  Christian  churches.  Evangelints 
were  early  designated  as  a  particular 
dass  of  Christian  teachers,  but  this  dis- 
tinction is  supposed  to  have  been  merely 
temporary,  like  that  of  aposties  and  pro- 
j>hets.  Though  the  extraordinary  gifts 
and  powers  they  possessed  have  ceased, 
the  principal  duties  and  services  which 
they  performed,  and  many  to  which 
they  were  not  called,  seem  to  have 
fidlen  upon  those  who  in  modem  days 
are  called  "Missionaries."  We  com- 
monly call  the  writers  of  the  four  Gros- 
pels  the  "  Evangelists,"  because  they, 
m  a  preeminent  sense,  have  declared 
good  tidings.  (Acts  xxi.  8 ;  Eph.  iv.  11; 
2  I^m.  iv.  5.) 

EVE=:2^e.  The  wife  of  Adam, 
and  the  common  mother  of  the  hu- 
man race.  The  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  Eve  is  given  in  Gen.  ii.  20 — 24. 
When  Jehovah  brought  the  woman 
to  the  man,  Adam  said,  "She  shall 
be  called  isha,*  the  feminine  of  u4  = 
'*man,"  and  properly  signifies,  however 
uncouth  the  sound  to  our  ears,  "  man- 
neas,"  woman.  But  after  the  6dl,  he 
chan^^  her  name  and  called  her  "Eve*' 
^  Lrfe,  not  only  because  she  was  to  be 
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the  mother  of  the  human  &mi]y,  but  be- 
cause God  had  said  that  she  should  be 
the  mother  of  that  Skid  that  should 
bruise  the  serpent's  head.  In  the  cre- 
ation of  Eve,  Matthew  Henry  has  beau- 
tifully observed,  "  That  the  woman  was 
made  of  a  rib  out  of  the  side  of  Adam ; 
not  made  out  of  his  head  to  top  him, 
not  out  of  his  feet  to  be  tramplea  upoD 
by  him,  but  out  of  his  side  to  be  equal 
with  him,  under  his  arm  to  be  protected, 
and  near  his  heart  to  be  beloved."  (€ren. 
iii.  20 ;  iv.  1 ;  2  Cor.  xi  3 ;  1  Tim.  iL  13, 
14  ;  Eph.  V.  28->32.)— See  Adam. 

EVENING.  The  Hebrews  reckoned 
tiDQ  evenings  in  each  day ;  as  in  the 
phrase  "between  the  two  evenings." 
(Ex.  xii.  6 ;  Num.  ix.  3  ;  xxviii.  4,  mar- 
gin.) In  this  interval  the  passover  was 
killed,  and  the  daily  evening  sacrifice 
offered.  (Ex.  xxix.  39-41.)  According 
to  the  Rabbins,  the  first  evening  began 
when  the  sun  inclined  to  descend  more 
rapidly,  at  the  ninth  hour,  or  three 
o'clock  in  afternoon ;  while  the  second 
or  real  evening  commenced  at  sunset. 
According  to  the  Caraites,  it  was  the 
interval  fivm  sunset  to  complete  dark- 
ness, that  is  the  evening  twilight.  (Dent, 
xvi.  6.) 

EVERLASTING.  This  term  when 
used  with  respect  to  God,  denotes  dura- 
tion without  beginning  or  end ;  but 
when  applied  to  created  intelligencies, 
a  duration  that  has  a  beginning,  but 
will  have  no  end.  The  Hebrew  word 
olam,  and  the  Greek  words  aioon  and 
aicNmuM,  commonly  translated  "forever,** 
"ever,"  "eternal,"  and  "everiasting/^ 
joined  with  a  negative  "never/'  pro- 
perly signify  an  ind^miltj  vnlimited  pe- 
riod, Sometimes  they  are  used  in  a 
modified  or  improper  sense,  but  such 
exceptions  are  merely  exampleeof  cata- 
chrestic  usage,  or  usage  which  is  uncom- 
mon or  aside  from  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word ;  just  as  in  our  own  language 
the  terms  perpetual  ectmrge,  eternal  was 
ation,  endleat  trouble^  werloMtimg  diaquiet, 
etc,,  are  occasionally  emploved  for  that 
which  endures  a  great  while,  or  for  an 
indefinite  period,  or  wliioh  is  without 
intermission.  Yet  who  supposes,  that 
on  this  account  the  words  everlastings 
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«tenud,  perpetual,  endlees,  are  not,  with 
the  strictest  propriety,  applied  to  time 
which  has  no  bounds,  or  in  other  words, 
to  eternity  t  80  in  ail  the  cases  where 
gloiy  and  praise  are  ascribed  to  God 
*'foreyer,**  or  "forever  and  ever,"  it 
will  not  be  credited  that  the  sacred 
writen  mean  to  declare,  that  this  will 
take  place  for  only  a  definite  period  of 
time,  or  for  certain  ages  only.  Nor  can 
it  be  doubted,  that  when  God  is  called 
tUrnal,  or  when  the  things  of  the 
heavenly  world  are  said  to  be  so,  that 
eiermtjf  m  the  proper  sense  of  the  word 
is  meant.  Neither  wiU  it  be  questioned, 
in  regard  to  thecase9wherea«)on=''for- 
ever,*'  is  applied  to  the  happiness  of  the 
righteous  in  another  world,  and  the  ca* 
•es  where oiooiitot^ "eternal,"  is  applied 
to  the  same,  that  a  happiness  without 
limits  without  end,  is  intended  to  be  de- 
ngnated.  Can  it  be  reasonably  doubted, 
tl^,  that  the  terms  a»0(m:="forever," 
and  a»ooiMOf= "eternal,  "applied  to  the 
future  punishment  of  the  wicked  have 
»  meani^  like  that  of  the  preceding 
cases  t  The  time  designated  in  both  is 
future ;  the  world  is  future.  We  take 
it  for  a  rule  of  construing  aU  antitheUc 
forms  of  expression,  that  where  you  can 
perceive  the  force  of  one  side  of  the 
antithesis,  you  do  of  course  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  force  of  the  other 
side.  If  life  eternal  Lb  promised  on  one 
aide^  and  death  eternal  is  threatened 
on  the  other  and  opposite  one,  is  it  not 
to  be  supposed,  that  the  word  eternal 
which  qualifies  death,  is  a  word  of  equal 
force  and  import  with  the  word  eternal 
which  qualifies  life  t  The  result  seems 
to  be  pukin,  and  philologically  and  exe- 
getically  certain,  that  either  the  decla- 
rations of  Scripture  do  not  establish 
Ihe  fiicts,  that  God  and  His  glory,  and 
praise  and  happiness  are  emUeet;  nor 
that  the  happiness  of  the  righteous  in 
a  future  world,  is  endleu;  or  else  they 
establish  the  &ct,  that  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  is  endUta,  Indeed,  we 
must  either  admit  the  svdlkbs  misery 
of  heU,  or  give  up  the  ssDLsaB  hap- 
piness of  heaven.  (Gen.  zxi.  83  ;  Dan. 
xii.  2 ;  Rom.  i.  25 ;  xvl  26 ;  Heb. 
vi.  2;  xUi.  21  ;  John  x.  28 ;  Mark 
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til.  29  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  18  ;  John  vi.  40  ; 
Matt,  xviil  8 ;  xxv.  41,  46  ;  2  Theas. 
i.  9  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  17  ;  Jude,  6.  13  ;  Bev. 
xiv.  11 ;  xix.  3  ;  xx.  10  ;  xxii.  5.) — See 
Etbbkitt. 

£VI  =  (2ei»re  or  dwdUng.  A  king 
ofMidian,  slain  bv  the  Hebrews.  (Num. 
xxxi.  8 ;  Josh.  xiii.  21.) 

EVIL.  Evil  is  generally  distin- 
guished into  natural  and  monJ.  Na- 
tural evil  is  whatever  destroys  or  any 
way  disturbs  the  perfection  of  natural  be- 
ings, such  as  blindness,  diaeasos,  death, 
etc.  But  as  aU  that  we  call  natural 
evil  is  not  the  penalty  of  sin,  nor  as  some 
have  suppowd,  only  the  penalty  of  it, 
such  disturbance  is  not  necessarily  an 
evil,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  coun- 
terpoised, in  the  whole,  with  an  equal 
if  not  greater  good,  as  in  the  af- 
flictions and  sufferings  of  good  men. 
When  such  disturbance  occurs  as  the 
penalty  of  transgression,  it  is  the  ne- 
oeasaiy  consequence  of  moral  evil.  Mo- 
ral evil  is  the  disagreement  between 
the  actions  of  a  moral  agent,  and  the 
rule  of  those  actions,  whatever  it  be. 
Applied  to  choice,  or  acting  contrary 
to  the  revealed  law  of  Grod,  it  is  termed 
undeedneie  or  tin.  Applied  to  an  act 
contrary  to  a  mere  rule  of  fitness,  it  is 
called  a  fault.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  by  philosophers  and  divines, 
to  trace  out  the  origin  of  evil ;  but  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  first  sin, 
either  in  angel  or  man,  is  to  be  resolved 
entirely  into  the  voluntary  act  of  the 
sinning  creature,  placed  in  a  state  of 
trial  or  probation.  Any  attempt  to 
throw  the  sinning  power  and  disposi- 
tion beyond  the  will  itself  into  the  at- 
tendant circumstances  or  temptations, 
as  though  they  formed  necesntating  mo- 
tives, must  inevitably  carry  us  back  to 
the  Divine  mind,  and  relieve  the  sinning 
creature  from  all  responsibility  and  guilt. 
For,  as  liberty  or  freedom  implies  a  na- 
tural power  of  doing  evil,  as  well  as  doing 
good,  there  necessarily  arises  a  possi- 
bility of  evil  in  the  abuse  of  this  liberty, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Creator  is 
infinitely  good.  Were  intelligent  beings 
so  constitoted  in  their  nature  as  to  be 
exempted  from  all  chance  of  sinning. 
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there  would  be  no  room  for  the  prac- 
tice of  what  we  now  oallyirtue.  And, 
M  without  the  presence  of  danger  it  is 
not  easy  to  ooncieTe  any  proof  of  cour- 
age, or  of  obedience  without  tempta- 
tion to  do  wrong,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  man  to  have  been  so 
constituted  as  to  attain  the  highest 
happineas  without  this  kind  of  moral 
disciplitte.  Indeed,  to  suppose  that 
kind  of  moral  excellence,  which  leads 
to  higher  degrees  of  happiness,  to  be 
attainable  without    previous  trial    or 

grobation,  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
0  as  absurd  as  to  supposea  drde  with 
unequal  radii ;  and  to  suppose  trial  or 
probation  without  the  possibility  of 
eml  seems  to  be  equally  absurd.  Hence 
moral  eyil  arises  wholly  from  the  abuse 
of  liberty,  which  God  gave  to  his  crea- 
tures for  other  purposes,  and  which  it 
was  reasonable  and  fit  to  give  them  for 
the  perfection  and  order  of  the  whole 
creation ;  only  they  contrary  to  Grod's 
command,  have  abused  what  was  ne- 
cessary to  the  perfection  of  the  whole, 
to  the  corruption  and  depravation  of 
themselves.  Notwithstanoing  the  ex- 
istence of  evil  in  the  world,  it  is  with- 
out any  diminution  of  the  infinite  good- 
ness of  its  glorious  Creator  and  Ck>ver- 
nor.  (Gen.  iLl7  ;  Jobii.  10  ;  Eccl.  ix. 
8;  Matt.  XV.  18—20.) 

EVIL-MERODAGH  =:  Mardvk's 
fool,  i.e.  Mar'a  fooluh  worthipper.  A 
king  of  Babylon,  who  set  at  liberty 
Jehoiachin  king  of  Judoh,  after  he  had 
been  long  detained  in  prison  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. (2  Kings  XXV.  27  ;  Jer.  lii. 
31.)  He  probably  held  the  reina  of 
government  for  two  of  the  seven  years 
during  which  his  fether  was  deprived 
of  reason.  He  is  said  to  have  been  mur- 
dered by  his  brother-in-law  Neriglissar, 
who  thereafter  aRoeniled  the  throne. 

EXCOMMUNICATION.  The  ju- 
dicial  exclusion  of  offenders  from  uie 
Yeligious  rites  and  other  privileges  of 
the  particular  community  to  which  they 
belong.  Among  the  Jews  excommuni- 
cation was  not  only  an  ecclesiastical 
punishment  but  a  civil  one :  because  in 
their  theocracy,  there  was  no  distinction 
between  the  Divine  and  the  civil  right. 
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(Ex.  xxxi.  14 ;  Exrax.  3,  11 ;  N^.  xiii. 
28.)     But  among  the  Christians,  ex- 
communication was  strictly  confined  to 
ecclesiastical  relations ;  as  the  sitoatioD 
and  constitution  of  the  church  during 
the  first  three  centuries  admitted  of  no 
intermingling  or  confounding  of  civil 
and  religious  privileges  or  penalties. 
Excommunication,    in   the    Christian 
church,  consiBted,  at  firsts  simply  to 
eidusion  from  the  communion  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  the    Lovefeasta : 
"with  such  an  one,  no  not  to  eat."  (1 
Cor.  V.  11.)    It  might  also  include  a 
total  separation  frx>m  the  body  of  the 
feithful ;  and  such  a  person  was,  with 
regard  to  the  chureh,  "as  a  heathen 
roan  and  a  publican. "   But  this  excision 
did  not  exempt  him  from  any  duties  to 
which  he  was  liable  in  civil  life ;  neither 
did  it  withhold  finom  him  any  natuiml 
obligations,  such  as  are  founded  on  na- 
ture, humanity,  and  the  law  of  nations. 
(Matt,  xviii  17 ;  1  Cor.  v.  5,  11 ;  x.  16 
—18 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  6,14  ;  2  John  10, 11.) 
EXEOUnONEBS.      In   ancient 
Egypty  the  superintendence  of  execu- 
tions belonged  to  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  mititary  cast.     Potiphar  was 
chief  of  Pharoah's  "slaughtermen  or 
executioners."  (€kn.  xxxvii.  86,  mar- 
gin.)   But  such  executioners  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  carrying  into  effect  the 
a^ntfds  of  the  law,  but  only  with  the  de- 
crees of  the  king.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  Hebrews  IukI  public  execntionem  to 
carry  into  effect  the  awards  of  the  law 
in  its  ordinary  course.    Sometimes  the 
chief  magistnite  executed  the  criminal 
with  his  own  hand,  or  ordered  his  at- 
tendants to  do  it.  (Judg.  viii.  20,  21  ; 
I  Sem.  xxiL  18.)    Generally  the  congre- 
gation or  assembly  of  people  executed 
tiie  criminal,  but  the  witnesses  com- 
menced the  work  of  death.  (Lev.  xxi^. 
16 ;  Dent.  xviL  7  ;  John  viii.  7  ;  Acta 
vii.  57—60.)    Executions  in  the  East 
are  often  very  prompt  and  arbitrary. 
In  many  cases  the  messenger  of  death 
hurries   to  the   unsuspecting   victim, 
shows  his  warrant,  and  executes  his 
order  tiiat  instant  in  silence  and  soli- 
tude. (2  Kings  vi.  82 ;  Prov.  xvi.  14  ; 
Mark  vi.^7.) — See  Cbsbxthitsb. 
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EXODUS = way  mU,  txU.  The  ae- 
oond  book  of  Moaes,  so  called  because 
it  narratoe  the  exodos  or  departure  of 
the  Hebrews  from  Egypt.  It  oomprises 
a  histoiy  of  the  events  that  took  place 
during  the  period  of  about  145  years, 
that  is,  from  the  death  of  Joseph  to 
the  erection  of  the  tabemade.  It  was 
evidently  written  by  Moses,  probably 
after  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai, 
and  the  erecting  of  the  tabernacle  ;  as 
the  author  was  evidently  an  eye  and 
ear  witness  of  the  transactions  he  has 
narrated.  This  book  contains  a  mass 
of  incidents  and  detailed  descriptions 
whidi  have  gained  new  foroe  frx>m  the 
modem  discoveries  and  researches  in 
the  field  of  Egyptian  an^quities ;  so 
that  the  unprejucuoed  critic  henceforth 
will  be  obliged  to  recognise  in  the  con- 
nection of  the  book  of  Exodus  with 
E^n>t  and  tiie  desert,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  aiguments  for  its  credibility 
and  for  its  composition  by  Moses. 

The  exodus  from  Egypt,  and  the  sub- 
sequent wanderings  of  the  Hebrews  in 
the  desert,  Ibrm  one  of  the  great  epochs 
in  their  history.  The  period  of  their 
sojourning  in  f^ypt  is  stated  to  have 
been  "  four  hundred  and  thirty  years ; " 
(Ex.  xii.  40 ;)  but  their  actual  stay  did 
not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
years.  Hie  expression  must,  therefore, 
include  the  whole  period  frt>m  the  time 
that  Abraham  entered  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan to  the  time  of  the  exodus  of  his 
deeoendants  frt>m  Egjrpt.  On  the  night 
of  the  self-same  day  which  terminated 
the  above  period,  their  wanderings  com- 
menced. A  large  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple, including  "the  mixed  multitude, 
and  very  much  cattle,"  the  whole  pro- 
bably amounting  to  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions, were  apparentiy  already  collected 
at  Barneses,  waiting  for  permission  to 
depart,  when  the  last  great  plague  took 
place.  (Ex.  xii.  37,  88 ;  Num.  i.  2.  8, 
45y  46.)  From  Rameses  to  the  head  of 
the  Red  sea,  a  distance  of  some  thirty 
or  thirty-five  miles,  the  direct  and  only 
route  of  the  Hebrews  was  alons^  the 
valley  of  the  ancient  canaL  They  broke 
up  from  their  rendezvous  at  Rameses 
"  on  the  fifteenth-day  of  the  first  month, 
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on  the  morrow  after  the  paasover ; " 
(Ex.  xii.  87 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  8  ;)  and  the 
first  day's  inarch  brought  them  to  Suc- 
coth =6oot&«,  perhaps  a  temporary  sta- 
tion or  encampment.  On  the  second 
day  they  reached  Etham  "  in  the  edge 
of  the  wilderness,"  perhaps  not  &r 
from  the  present  head  of  the  Gulf. 
(Ex.  xiii.  20  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  6.)  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  Red  sea,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  at  what  part  did  the  passage 
take  place.  This  many  writers  and 
travellers  have  assumed  to  be  the  point 
at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Tawarik,  south 
of  Ras  Atakah,  where  the  sea  is  more 
thsn  thirteen  Engfish  miles  in  breadth, 
eoual  to  a  whole  day's  journey.  We 
adduce  the  observations  of  Dr.  Robin- 
son, an  intelligent  traveller,  who  cannot 
be  accused  of  Rationalistic  leaningB:(£t&- 
Uoai  ReBBorduB  i.  79 :)  He  says,  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  has  often  been 
embarrassed  by  not  su£Bciently  attend- 
ing to  the  circumstances  narrated  by  the 
sacred  historian.  (Ex.  xiv.  11,  12,  21, 
28.)  In  this  narration  there  are  two 
main  points  on  which  the  whole  ques- 
tion may  be  said  to  turn.  The  first  is, 
the  meamM  or  instrument  with  which  the 
miracle  was  wrought.  The  Lord,  it  is 
said,  "caused  the  sea  to  go  (or  flow 
out)  hy  a  ttrong  tost  wind!*  The  mira- 
cle therefore  is  represented  as  mediate 
— a  miraculous  adaptation  of  the  laws 
of  nature  to  produce  a  required  result. 
In  Hebrew  phraseology,  an  "east  wind  " 
means  any  wind  frx>m  the  eastern  quar- 
ter ;  and  would  include  the  N.E.  wind 
which  often  prevails  in  this  region. 
Now  it  will  be  obvious  frtmi  the  inspeo- 
tion  of  any  good  map  of  the  Gulf,  that 
a  strong  N.E.  wind,  acting  here  upon 
the  ebb  tide,  would  necessarily  have  the 
effect  to  drive  out  the  waters  firom  the 
small  arm  of  the  sea  which  runs  up  by 
Suez,  and  also  from  the  end  of  the  Guu 
itself  leaving  the  shallower  portions 
dry  ;  while  the  more  northern  part  of 
the  arm,  which  was  anciently  broader 
and  deeper  than  at  present,  would  still 
remain  covered  with  water.  Thus  the 
waters  would  be  "divided,  and  be  a 
wall  (or  defbnce)  to  the  Hebrews  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left."    Nor  will 
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it  be  \em  obTioa%  from  a  nmiUr  inspeo- 
tion,  that  in  do  other  part  of  the  whole 
Gulf  would  a  N.E.  wiad  act  in  the  same 
manner  to  drive  out  the  waters.  On 
this  ground,  then,  the  hypothesis  of  a 
passage  through  the  sea  opposite  to 
wady  Tawarik  would  be  untenable. 
The  second  main  point  has  respect  to 
the  intenral  of  time  during  which  the 
passage  was  effected.  It  was  night; 
for  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  (out) 
"all  night."  The  Hebrews  were  pro- 
bably on  the  alert,  and  entered  upon 
the  passage  as  soon  as  the  way  was 
practicable ;  but  as  the  wind  must  have 
acted  for  some  time  before  the  required 
effect  would  be  produced,  we  cannot 
well  assume  that  they  set  off  before  the 
middle  watch,  or  towards  midnight. 
Before  the  morning  watch  or  two 
o'clock,  they  had  probably  completed 
the  passage ;  for  the  Egyptians  had 
entered  after  them,  and  were  destroyed 
before  the  morning  appeared.  As  the 
Hebrews  numbered  more  than  two  mil- 
lions  of  persons,  besides  flocks  and  herds, 
they  would  of  course  be  able  to  pass 
but  slowly.  If  the  part  left  dry  were 
broad  enough  to  enable  them  to  cross 
in  a  body  one  thousand  abreast,  which 
would  require  a  space  of  more  than 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  is  perhaps 
the  largest  supposition  admissible,  still 
the  column  would  be  more  than  two 
thousand  persons  in  depth  ;  and  in  all 
probability  would  not  have  extended 
less  than  two  miles.  It  would  Uien  have 
oocu|>ied  at  least  an  hour  in  passing 
over  its  own  length,  or  in  entering  the 
sea ;  and  deducting  this  from  the  Uugest 
time  intervening  before  the  Egyptians 
must  also  have  entered  the  sea,  there 
will  .remain  only  time  enough,  under 
the  circumstances,  for  the  body  of  the 
Hebrews  to  have  passed  at  the  most 
over  a  space  of  three  or  four  miles. 
This  drcumstanoe  is  fiital  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  their  having  crossed  at  the 
wider  point  from  Wady  Tawarik.  The 
preceding  considerations  tend  conclu- 
sively to  limit  the  place  of  passage  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sues.  The  part 
left  dry  might  have  been  within  the  arm 
which  sets  up  from  the  Gulf,  which  is 
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now  two-thirds  of  a  mile  wide  in  its 
narrowest  part,  and  was  probably  once 
wider ;  or  it  might  have  been  to  the 
southward  of  this  arm,  where  the  broad 
shoals  are  still  left  bare  at  the  ebb,  and 
the  channel  is  sometimes  forded.  If 
similar  shoals  might  be  supposed  to 
have  anciently  existed  in  this  part,  the 
latter  supposition  would  be  the  most 
probable.  The  Hebrews  would  then 
naturally  have  crossed  frt)m  the  shore 
west  of  Suez  in  an  oblique  direction,  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  miles  from 
shore  to  shore.  In  this  case  there  is 
room  for  all  the  conditions  of  the  mira- 
cle to  be  amply  satisfied.  Either  of  the 
above  suppositions  satisfies  the  condi- 
tions of  the  case ;  on  either  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Hebrews  vras  equally  great, 
and  the  arm  of  Jehovah  alike  glonously 
revealed,  (Ps.  xviii.  13-19;  Ixvu.  15, 20.) 

Of  the  exodus  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
its  &tal  circumstances,  no  records  were 
likely  to  find  a  place  in  the  proud  monu- 
mental annals  of  Egypt.  As  the  Scrip- 
tures speak,  with  the  exception  of  one 
poetical  passage,  (Pa.  culxvI.  15,)  of 
the  destruction  of  Pharaoh's  host  in  the 
Ked  sea,  rather  than  of  Pharaoh  him- 
self it  would  appear,  that  the  impious 
monarch  did  not  advance  into  the  sea, 
and  thus  survived  the  ruin  of  his  army. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Ked  sea, 
the  Hebrews  then  advanced  along  its 
eastern  shore,  and  through  the  vafieya 
and  desert,  to  Mount  Sinai,  where  they 
arrived  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
month,  or  June,  having  been  two 
months  on  their  journey.  Here  the 
law  was  chiefly  given ;  and  here  they 
abode  until  the  twentieth  day  of  the 
second  month  (May)  in  the  following 
year,  a  period  of  about  eleven  montha. 
Bres^ng  up  at  this  time  firom  Sinai, 
they  marched  by  way  of  the  Red  aea» 
and  so  along  the  coast  to  Akabah  ;  and 
thence  prol^bly  through  the  gpreat  Wa- 
dy-el-Arabah  to  Kadesh. — See  Cahf. 

EXOBCIST.  One  who  exacts  an 
oath,  or,  who  by  adjuration  professea 
to  expel  demons.  The  Jews  had  their 
exorcista.  (Joe.  Ant,  viii.  2.  5.)  They 
were  a  class  of  persons  who,  like  our 
travelling  quacks,    or  conjurors^  pre- 


t«adad  to  eura  viobot  disocdera  bsjond 
Ui«  ■kill  of  th»  phyaicun,  nnd  eren  to 
out  out  aril  i^rita  ;  and  all  thu  with 
tkeoMafMTtiuniiieaatatiDna  orcbanns, 
miid«  aSocttTa,  nivtly  by  administeriag 
Mrtsin  powviAil  molimDM,  and  partly 
b^  KtroDgly  opsntiDg  od  the  imngina- 
turn.  Christ  commuaicatsd  to  Hit  di>- 
dple*  not  onlj  a  real  power  ovar  soch 
HiMaae*  w  were  uii  to  be  occanoned 
by  damont.  bat  lUao  aatbority  to  driie 
ODt  anl  Bpirita  by  tbe  power  of  the 
Boly  Spirit,  and  in  Hie  own  name. 
(Uatt  z.  1  ;  lii.  37  ;  Uark  n.  8S  ; 
Lnkex.17;  AetaivL  18;   liz.  13.) 


EYES.  Tie  cuatom  of  putting  uat 
the  eyea  ta  ■  mode  of  pDaiibmeDt,  wag 
T«ty  oommon  id  the  East.  (1  Sam.  xL 
S.)  ThniSamaaDwiu  deprived  of  night 
by  the  Philirtineaj  (Jud^.  iri.  21;) 
and  ZedeUah  by  tbe  Chaldeana.  (2 
Xicgi  UT.  7.)  Tha  woodcat,  from  the 
Aa^riaii  moDomenta,  repreaenta  three 
(aptivei,  aa(±  having  a  ring  inserted 
in  the  lower  lip,  to  whioh  a  cord  !■  at- 
tached, and  tbe  king  ia  throstlDg  tbe 
point  of  his  ^lear  into  ths  eyea  of 
the  nippliant.  "  I  will  pot  my  hook 
in  tbj  Doae,  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips." 
(2  Khigi  Di.  28  ;  In.  uxrii.  26.)    It 


itbe 


L,  for 


per- 


■Oni  who  bare  excited  diatorbiuios 
againat  the  gorenuaent,  to  bare  their 
eyes  pat  out.  In  some  cases,  they  de- 
prive the  criminal  of  the  light  of  day, 
Djnaling  up  hia  eyea  with  lone  kind 
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of  adhesive  plaster.  (Im.  iliv.  10.)  Tbe 
custem  of  painting  tbe  eye-lida  and 
brows  with  a  moistened  powder  of  a 
black  colour,  has  been  pncljsed  in  the 
Eaatfrom  tbe  earlietit  times.  So  "  Jex- 
ebel  painted  her  boe, "  literally,  "put 
beieyeainpaint."  (2  Kings  11.30.)  The 
same  Clutom  is  livqueDtly  alluded  to : 
"though  thoa  rentest  thy  bee  with 
puDting,*  literally,  "  though  thou  rent- 
eat  thine  eyea  with  paiDtiog."  (Jer. 
iv.  30  ;  Esek.  xiiii.  40  ;  Prov.  vi.  25.) 
Tbe  paint,  called  phvk  or  koliAl,  used 
by  the  Hebrew  ladies,  was  a  powder 
[HOdiiciag  a  black  colour,  oonunonly 
prepared  from  anlimony,  or  from  lead 
ore  and  sine,  which  they  mixed  with 
water,  and  spread  upon  the  eyelids  in 
such  a  way,  that  the  white  of  the  eje 
might  appear  more  white  by  being  sur. 
roDoded  with  a  black  margin,  thereby, 
apparently  enlarging  the  eyea,  and  ren- 
dering their  effect  more  poweriiiL  Tbe 
femalaa  of  Aiabia  and  Egypt  not  only 
ooloDr  their  nails  red,  and  their  hands 
and  feet  yellow,  with  the  herb  al-henna  ; 
but  they  also  use  a  oolli^Hum,  with 
which  they  tinge  the  inaide  of  their 
eye-lids  coal-black,  tbua  giving  the  eyea 
an  ezquiaitel;  soft,  bewitching  eipres- 
aion.  The  kohhl,  of  which  there  are 
different  kinds,  is  applied  with  a  small 
probe,  of  wood,  ivory,  or  silver,  taper- 
ing towards  tbe  end,  but  blant;  this 
is  moistened,  sometimes  with  roae-ws- 
ter,  then  dipped  in  tbe  powder,  and 
drawn  along  the  edges  of  the  eye-lids. 
The  oastom  of  thus  ornamenting 
tbe  eyas  pravuled  among  both  sexes  in 
Egypt  in  very  ancient  timee ;  and 
kouhl-teaaeli,  withtheprobee,  and  even 
with  the  ranwins  of  the  blaok  powder, 
have  often  been  found  iu  the  ancieDt 
tomba.  The  allusiona  in  tbe  term 
"eys^"  in  Esek.  L  18;i.  12;  SeT.  iv. 
6,  8.  are  eridently  to  tbe  alacrity  lutd 
vigibuioe  with  whioh  the  angels,  as  the 
ministers  of  Jehovah,  peiform  His  will. 
From  aome  such  aaaodatjoa  of  ideas, 
the  bvoarite  miniatera  of  state  in  the 
Persian  monarehy  were  called  "  the 
king'a  eyes  ;  "  and  even  at  this  day,  in 
China,  a  Ebreign  ofbcer  of  rank  ia  onlled 
"  a  barbuian  eye."  (Num.  i.  81 ;  Pin- 
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dar,  (Hjfmp.  ii.  10  ;  vi.  16.)  As  VBriooa 
affdotions  and  emotions,  such  as  envy, 
pride,  jealousy,  pity,  desire,  hamility, 
joy,  are  expressed  by  the  eye ;  so,  in 
the  orieotal  style,  they  are  often  as- 
cribed to  that  organ.  (Ps.  xviii.  28 ;  Job 
xxii.  29  ;  Matt.  xx.  15  ;  Prov.  ti.  17  ; 
xxii.  9 ;  Isa.  iii  16 ;  2  Pet.  il«  14 ; 
1  John  ii.  16 ;  Bsek.  xxiy.  16.  25 ; 
Pror.  xziii  6 ;  xxriii.  22.) 

EZAR.— See  EiBB. 

EZBAI  =  hairy,  or  hysaop.  The  h^ 
ther  of  Naarai.  (1  Ghron.  xi.  37.) 

EZBON  =  a  wfrher.  1.  A  son  of 
Gad ;  (Gen.  xlvi.  16 ;)  called  also  "Oz- 
ni "  =  long  or  large  eart.  (Num.  xxvL 
16.)  2.  A  son  of  Bela.  (1  Chron.  vii. 
7 ;  viii.  3.) 

EZEKIAS.— See  Hbzkiah. 

£ZEKI£L=whom  Ood  maket  ilnmg, 
or  Ood  will  prevail,  A  celebrated  pro- 
phet, the  son  of  Bozi  a  priest.  He  was 
carried  into  oaptirity  with  king  Jehoia- 
chin,  and  Uvea  in  the  Jewish  colony  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Ghebar.  His 
prophecies  extend  to  the  sixteenth  year 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  (Ezek. 
i.  3 ;  xxiv.  24  ;  xxix.  17.)  Jewish  tra- 
dition fixes  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  at 
Kifil,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon.  The 
Book  of  Ezekiel  abounds  with  sublime 
visions  of  the  Divine  gloiy,  and  awfiil 
denunciations  against  Israel  for  their 
rebellious  spirit  against  God,  and  the 
abominations  of  their  idolatry.  It  con- 
tains also  similar  denunciations  against 
T^re,  and  other  hostile  nations.  The 
latter  part  of  the  book  contains  oracles 
respecting  the  return  and  restoration  of 
the  Jews  from  exile.  That  Ezekiel  was 
a  poet  of  no  mean  order  is  acknow- 
leclged  by  almost  all  critics.  Louth 
compares  him  to  the  Grecian  ^schylus, 
and  observes,  "In  many  respects  he  is 
perhaps  excelled  by  the  other  prophets : 
but  in  that  species  of  composition  to 
which  he  seems  by  nature  aaapted,  the 
forcible,  the  impetuous,  the  great  and 
solemn,  not  one  of  the  sacreid  writera 
is  superior  to  him.'*  And  Michelis 
says,  "that  Ezekiel  lived  at  a  period 
--"hen  the  Hebrew  language  was  visibly 
the  decline.  And  when  we  compare 
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him  with  the  Latin  poeta  who  succeeded 
the  Augustan  age,  we  may  find  some 
resemblance  in  the  style,  something 
that  indicates  the  old  age  of  poetrjr.*^ 
Some  writen  deny  that  the  last  nine 
chapten  are  to  be  ascribed  to  EzekieL 
But  the  aignments  in  support  of  this 
hjrpothesis  are  rejected  by  Eichhom, 
and  by  De  Wette ;  and  even  Gesenius 
observes,  "This  book  belongs  to  that 
not  very  numerous  class  wMch,  fi^om 
beginning  to  end,  maintains  by  means 
of  fiivourite  expressions  and  peculiar 
phrases  such  a  oneness  of  tone  as  by 
that  droumstance  alone  to  prevent  any 
suspicion  that  separate  portions  of  it 
are  not  genuine."  Nothing  therefore 
can  be  established  in  opposition  to  the 
genuineness  of  these  prophecies ;  and 
it  is  confinned  by  their  contents.  The 
visions,  the  manner  of  conveying  re- 
proof, the  multitude  of  circumstantial 
particulars,  the  character  of  the  lan- 
guage and  style,  in  all  which  respects 
Ezekiel  is  remarkably  distinguished 
from  other  writers,  prove  that  he  must 
have  been  the  author  of  those  chapters. 
No  imitation  could  possibly  have  been 
so  successful. 

EZEL=z  departure.  A  boundary, 
or  monumental  stone,  mentioned  in  the 
agreement  between  Jonathan  and  Da* 
vid ;  property  Eben-Ezel = tUme  of  de- 
parture. (1  i«am.  XX.  19.) 

£ZEM.>-8ee  AziM. 

1.  EZER  =  ireamirt.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Seir,  also  called  "Ezar."  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  21,  80 ;  1  Chron.  i  38,  42.) 

2.  £ZER  =  Ae(p.  A  descendant  of 
Judah.  (1  Chron.  iv.  4.)  He  is  also 
caUed  "Ezra."  (1  Chron.  iv.  17.)  3.  One 
of  the  valiant  men  who  followed  David 
to  Zikkg.  (1  Chron.  xii.  9.)    4.  A  de- 

'scendant  of  Ephraim,  who  was  slain  by 
the  men  of  Gath.  (1  Chron.  vii.  21.) 

5.  The  son  of  Jeehua.  (Neh.  iii.  19.) 

6.  One  of  the  priests.  (Neh.  xii.  42.) 
EZION-GEBER  =  ftocl^ftofie  of  a 

man.  A  very  andent  dty  and  sea-port 
in  Idumea,  on  the  Elanitio  Gulf  of  the 
Bed  sea,  not  far  from  Elath.  (Num. 
xxxiti.  85 ;  xxi.  4 ;  Deut.  iL  8.)  Dr. 
BoMnson  observes,  "Ezion-geber  be- 
came fiunous  as  the  port  where  Solo- 
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mon,  and  after  him  Jehoshaphat,  built 
flaets  to  carry  on  a  oommeroe  with 
Ophir.  (1  Kings  ix.  26 ;  zxu.  48  ;  2 
Chron.  viiL  17*  18  ;  xx.  36.)  Josephns 
sajB  it  lay  near  ^lana,  and  wan  after- 
wards called  Berenice.  But  it  is  men- 
tioned no  mors ;  and  no  trace  of  it 
aeems  now  to  remain ;  unless  it  be  in 
the  name  of  a  small  Wady  with  brack- 
ish water,  el'Ohudyan,  opening  into  el- 
Aiabah  from  the  western  mountain, 
some  distance  north  of  Akabah."  Dr. 
Prideauz  considers  that  the  establish- 
ment of  Ezion-geber,  or  Ezion-gaber 
and  Elath,  as  sea-ports,  by  David  and 
Solomon,  to  have  been  the  commence- 
ment of  the  East  India  tnide,  which, 
after  being  in  the  hands  of  different 
nations,  is  now  so  eztensiyely  carried 
on  by  our  own  country.  {Oonm,  i.  7 — 12.) 
— See  Elate. 

EZKITE.— See  Jabbobkax. 

EZBA  =  Mdp,  1.  A  descendant  of 
Seraiah,  and  a  celebrated  scribe,  priest, 
and  leader  of  the  Jewish  nation.  He 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  great  consider- 
ation in  the  Persian  court.  He  obtained 
letters  from  king  Artaxerxes,  and  went 
at  the  head  of  a  lai^  p^rty  of  return- 
ing exiles  to  Jerusalem.  The  conduct 
and  superintendence  of  them  was  en- 
trusted to  Ezra,  who  was  thoroughly 
oonversant  with  the  Mosaic  code,  and 
to  whom  authority  was  given  to  appoint 
judges,  rectify  abuses,  watch  over  the 
observance  of  the  laws,  and  punish  the 
disobedient  according  to  the  extent  of 
their  delinquency,  with  imprisonment, 
oonfiscation  of  goods,  banishment,  or 
even  death.  He  was,  moreover,  inves- 
ted with  powers  to  mnke  a  collection 
for  the  temple  service  among  the  Jews 
who  remained  in  Babylonia;  and  the 
king  and  his  counsellors  not  only  gave 
large  contributions  themselves,  but  in- 
structed the  treasurers  on  this  side  of 
the  Euphrates  to  provide  Ezra  with 
whatever  he  should  require.  (Ezravii. 
1—28 ;  vui.  1—36.)  Until  the  arrival 
of  Nehemiah,  Ezra  had  the  principal 
authority  in  Jerusalem,  and  Josephus 
says  that  he  was  buried  there ;  but 
the  modem  Jews  believe  that  he  died 
at  Zamzuma,  a  town  on  the  Tigris, 
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while  on  his  way  from  Jerusalem  to 
Susa«  to  have  an  interview  with  Ar- 
taxerxes,  concerning  the  a£Burs  of  the 
Jews.  At  this  place  his  supposed 
tomb  is  still  pointed  out.  Ezns  in 
company  with  other  eminent  men  of 
bis  time,  according  to  ancient  Jewish 
tnidition,  restored  and  published  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  after  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  exile.  They  collected 
all  the  books  of  which  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures then  consisted,  disposed  them  in 
their  proper  order,  and  settled  the  can- 
on. They  corrected  the  errors  which 
had  crept  into  the  existing  copies  of  the 
Sacred  Writings  by  the  negligence  or 
mistakes  of  transcribers;  and  added, 
throughout,  what  appeared  necessary 
for  illustrating  or  completing  them. 
They  also  changed  the  ancient  names  of 
several  places  which  had  become  obso- 
lete, and  substituted  for  them  the  new 
names  by  which  they  were  at  that  time 
called.  As  the  people,  during  the  exile, 
had  become  accustomed  to  the  Ajamiean 
language,  and  scarcely  understood  He- 
brew, Ezra  established  the  office  of 
dragoman  =z  interpreter,  who  stood 
near  the  reader  in  the  synagogue,  and 
translated  every  verse  after  it  was  read. 
The  Book  of  Ezra  is  a  continuation  of 
the  Jewish  history  from  the  close  of  the 
books  of  Chronicles.  It  contains  a  his- 
tory of  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the 
time  of  Gyrus ;  with  an  account  of  the 
reformation  of  religion  under  Ezra ;  and 
it  may  be  read  advantageously  in  con- 
nexion with  the  prophecies  of  Haggai 
(i.  12,)  and  Zeohariah.  (iii.  4 ;  Ezra  v.) 
The  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  on 
account  of  the  similarity  of  their  con- 
tents, were  anciently  reckoned  by  the 
Jews  as  one  volume,  and  were  divided 
by  them  into  the  ^rs^  and  aecond  books 
of  Ezra :  the  same  division  is  recognised 
by  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  This 
book  was  evidently  written  by  Ezra, 
who  was  personally  present  at  the  trans- 
actions which  he  records.  Some  critics 
deny  that  Ezra  was  the  author  of  the 
whole  book,  but  the  most  judicious 
scholars,  along  with  the  Jews,  ascribe 
the  whole  book  to  him.  The  book  of 
Ezra  is  written  in  Chaldee  from  chap- 
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ten  ir.  8—Yi.  18,  and  vii.  10—26  ;  for 
M  this  porttOD  of  the  work  oontatna  ab- 
BtractR  m>m  original  doeomentii  in  that 
language,  the  fidelity  of  the  historian 
induced  him  to  take  down  the  very 
words  which  were  oaed.  The  people, 
too,  haying  been  aocnstomed  to  the 
Chaldee  during  the  exile,  were  in  all 
probability  better  acquainted  with  it 
than  with  the  Hebrew ;  for  it  appears 
from  Nehemiah's  aoooont,  that  they  did 
not  all  understand  the  law  of  Moees,  as 
it  had  been  delivered  in  the  original 
Hebrew  tongue.  2.  One  of  the  first  co- 
lonists, after  we  exile,  under  Zenibbabel. 
(Neh.  xti.  li  18,  S3.)    8.— See  EzxR. 

EZRAHITE.  One  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Ezrah  ;  spoken  of  Ethan  ;  (1 
Kings  iv.  81 ;  Psalm  Ixxxix.  1  ,*)  also  of 
Heman.  (?■.  Ixxxviii.  I.)  In  1  Chron. 
ii.  6,  both  these  are  said  to  be  descen- 
dants of  "  Zecah,"  the  son  of  Judah  ; 
so  that  we  may  regard  *Esrah"  as 
another  form  of  the  aune  name,  found 
only  in  the  patronymic  In  1  Kings 
iy.  31,  Ethan  is  distinguiBhed  as  *'  the 
Ezrahite,**  from  Heman,  Chalcol,  and 
Darda,whoare  called  "  sons  of  MahoU" 
unless,  indeed,  this  word,  Mahol  be 
taken  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  appel- 
latively,  for  **  sons  of  music,  dancmg," 
etc.,  in  which  case  it  would  apply  to 
Ethan  as  well  as  to  the  othera.  This 
interpretation  is  strengthened  by  find- 
ing the  other  names  associated  with  that 
of  Ethan,  in  1  Chron.  ii.  6,  as  sons  of 
Zerah. 

£Z  RI  =  help  of  JthovaK  The  oyer- 
»eer  of  the  agriculturists  for  king  David. 
(1  Chron.  xxviL  26.) 


P. 

FABLE.  A  fiction,  a  mythic  tale 
or  discourse.  Paul  exhorts  Timothy 
and  Titus  to  shun  profiine  and  Jewish 
mythot»z=.  "fables,"  meaning  the  Rab- 
binical traditions  and  speculations  af- 
terwards embodied  in  the  Mischna  and 
the  Talmud.  So  the  "  interminable  ge- 
nealogies* shows  the  fondness  for  gene- 
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akxncftl  investigation  which  has  ever 
distinguished  the  Jews.  (1  Tim.  i.  4  ; 
iv.  7 ;  2  Tim,  iv.  4 ;  Tit  i.  14  ;  2  Pet.  i 
16.)  The  careful  reader  finds  in  the 
traditions  of  various  countries,  and  also 
in  the  fitUes  of  the  ancient  clasncs, 
many  oorref  pendencies  with  the  early 
Biblical  history;  such  corresponden- 
cies as  intimate,  that  these  traditions 
were  derived  from  this  histoiy.  Of  such 
a  nature,  are  the  tales  concerning  a 
goMen  age  of  our  raoe^  an  apostacy,  the 
flood,  and  a  future  restoration.  These 
traditions  point  us  to  the  time  wheo 
the  human  family  dwelt  in  one  region; 
and  afterwards  separated  into  various 
branches. 

FACE.  The  Hebrew  word  jMindb= 
*'  fiioe,"  designates  that  which  is  most 
exposed  to  view  ;  hence  we  read  of  the 
"  moe  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  waters,  or 
akjr,  eto."  The  "  face  of  God"  denotes 
His  premes,  however  manifested.  Thus 
in  Gen.  iii.  8,  <«  Adam  and  his  wife  hid 
themselves  fixim  thepvwNee  of  the  Lord 
God.'*  After  the  first  transgression,  the 
persuasion  was  very  prevalent,  Uiat  no 
one  in  this  present  state  could  "see  God 
&oe  to  fiice  and  live."  <Gen.  xxxii.  30  ; 
Ex.  XX.  19;  xxxiii.  20.)  The  gracious  dis- 
plays of  divine  fitvour  and  love  are 
meant,  when  the  face  of  God  is  said  to 
*' shine  "  upon  us.  (Num.  vi.  23 — ^26  ; 
Ps.  xxxi.  16  ;  Dan.  ix.  17 ;  2  Chron. 
XXX.  9  ;  Rev.  xxii.  4 )  The  "  fiioe  "  of 
Christ  denotes  His  person,  as  the  image 
of  the  invisible  Ckn,  and  the  divine  me- 
dium through  which  eveiy  mercy  is 
communicated  to  our  hearts ;  (2  Cor.  i  v. 
6  ;  iii  18 ;)  also  His  glorious  or  terrible 
appearances.  (Rev.  xx.  11.)  The  high- 
est happiness,  reserved  for  the  fidthful 
in  glory,  is  '*  to  see  God ;"  (Matt.  v.  8  ; 
Heb.  xii.  14 ;)  and  the  greatest  misery, 
reserved  for  the  unholy,  is  to  be  shut 
out  from  His  immediate  presence.  (Gen. 
iv.  14,  15  ;  2  Thess.  i.  9 ;  1  John  iii,  2.) 

FAIR  HAVENS.  The  situation  of 
Fair  Havens,  off  the  coast  of  Crete,  Ip, 
by  the  ancient  name  being  still  preserv- 
ed in  Kaltm  Zimemu,  fixed  to  a  place  a 
little  to  the  N.  E.  of  Cape  Leon,  the 
present  Cape  Matala.  It  was  not  a  re- 
gular port,   but  an  open  road-steady 
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thoagh  well  sheltered  from  tempesta- 
OI18  winds  by  the  Cape  and  some  islands 
sttuated  to  the  west  and  east  of  it. 
(Acts  xxrii.  8.) 

FAIRS,  niistenn  may  either  mean 
periodical  meetbgs  for  purposes  of  traf- 
fic, or  fixed  places  of  commerce.  The 
natural  sea-port  of  western  Asia,  and 
the  centre  of  the  oommeroe  of  the  East, 
was  Tyre,  or  rather  the  ports  of  Pheni- 
cia,  for  Xyra  was  bnt  one  of  them.  Phe- 
nioia  early  grasped  this  conuneroe,  akd 
retained  it  until  the  rise  of  Alexandria. 
l%e  enoineration  of  the  articles  of  traf- 
fic, in  Ezek.  xxvii.,  shows  that  a  large 
part  of  the  commerce  of  l^re  was  in  ar- 
ticles of  luxury ;  though  it  was  the  grand 
mart  for  all  the  trade  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  world.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  12—22.) 

FAITH.  Faith  is  not  an  essence  or 
principle  independent  of  the  acting  of 
the  mind,  but  a  purely  intellectual  act, 
the  assent  of  the  understanding,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the 
testimony  of  Divine  revelation,  elevat- 
ing tiie  "heart,"  t.  e.  the  mind,  away 
from  self  and  all  created  things,  to  ear- 
nest trust  or  confidence  in  G^  the  pro- 
per object  of  fituth.  Faith  does  not 
consist  in  believing  what  God  has  not 
revealed.  The  belief  of  science,  more- 
over, is  not  fiuth  ;  though  true  science 
and  fiuth  are  never  opposed  to  each 
other.  Nor  is  the  belief  of  superstition 
to  be  confounded  with  fiath.  Faith  is 
believing  in  things  not  evident  or  ap- 
parent of  themselves,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  words  of  God.  Hence  the 
exercise  of  fiuth  may  occasionally  be 
above  reason,  though  not  opposed  to 
reason,  but  rather  its  associate.  As  it 
is  tiie  real  wteaning  of  the  Divine  decla- 
rations which  we  are  to  believe,  nsoson 
has  to  determine  and  settie,  by  some 
proper  laws  of  interpretation,  what  is 
to  be  believed,  fidth  then  performs  her 
ofiSce  and  believes.  Mere  belief  in  the 
facts,  or  credit  given  to  the  eventi  nar- 
rated in  the  Scriptures,  can  scarcely  be 
called  &ith.  Though  the  fiath  of  the  pa- 
triarehs  and  others,  exhibited  and  ad- 
verted to  in  Heb.  xi.  1 — 40,  was  the  same 
disposition  of  mind — belief  in  Divine  re- 
vebitton — it  evidentiy  had  respect  main- 
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ly  to  "  the  promises  *  and  to  the  fiUwre. 
*'  Now  itaui  is  confidence  in  respect  to 
things  hoped  for — evidence  of  things 
not  seen.  So  also,  the  instances  of 
fiuth  in  the  persons  miraculously  healed 
by  Christ,  were  of  this  kind ;  their  faith 
was  belief  in  his  claims,  and  also  ooi^- 
denee  in  His  goodneu  and  power.  And 
the  &ith  which  is  required  of  us  as  a 
condition  of  salvation  is  an  exclusive 
reliance  on  Qod  through  Christ,  found- 
ed on  the  belief  of  those  declarations  of 
Scripture  respecting  the  person,  offices, 
and  premises  of  Clirist  the  Saviour  of 
sinners.  Hence  that  fiuth  in  Christ 
which  is  connected  with  salvation,  is 
fiuth  in  Qod'B  love  to  thee  as  an  indivi- 
dual ;  and,  as  being  thus  exercised  upon 
an  object  having  a  personal  reference  to 
thee,  necessarily  combines  belief  with 
trust,  assent  with  reliance.  "  Whatever 
ye  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,"  that 
is,  in  dependence  upon  my  interest 
and  merits,  '*  He  shall  give  it  you." 
Christ  is  said  to  be  set  forth  as  a  propi- 
tiation, *'  through  fiuth  in  His  blood ; " 
which  fiuth  can  neither  merely  mean 
assent  to  the  historical  fiict  that  His 
blood  was  shed  by  a  violent  death ;  nor 
mere  assent  to  the  general  doctrine  that 
His  blood  has  an  atoning  quality ;  bnt 
as  all  the  ancient  expiatory  offerings 
were  trusted  in  as  the  means  of  propi- 
tiation, faith  or  trust  was  now  to  be 
exdnsively  rendered  to  the  blood  of 
Christ,  as  the  Divinely  appointed  sacri- 
fice for  sin,  and  the  only  refuge  of  the 
true  penitent.  To  all  true  penitents, 
Christ,  as  the  only  atonement  for  sin, 
is  exhibited  as  the  object  of  their  trust, 
with  the  promise  of  God,  "that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  Him  shall  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life."  "For  fiiith,'* 
says  Luther,  "  is  a  sure  and  certain  be- 
lief, or  confidence  concerning  Gtod,  that 
through  Christ  He  is  propitious, — that 
through  Christ  He  thinks  thoughts  of 
peace  concerning  us,  and  not  thoughts 
of  affliction  or  of  anger.  For  the  thought 
or  promise  of  God,  and  the  faith  by 
which  I  lay  hold  on  that  promise  are 
related  to  each  other.  For  if  yon  will 
believe  the  promises  made  by  God,  God 
will  account  you  righteous.    He,  there- 
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fore,  who  belioTes  Gtod  promiaing,  who 
feelfl  thftt  He  is  inie,  nod  that  He  will 
perfonn  whatever  He  has  promised, 
sach  an  one  is  righteous,  or  aooounted 
so.  Faith  alone  lays  hold  on  the  pro- 
mise;  it  believes  in  the  promises  of 
God ;  it  stretches  forth  its  hsnd  to  God 
who  is  offering  something,  and  receives 
it.  This  is  the  appropriate  work  of  faith 
alone.  This  is  the  dear  and  indubita- 
ble testimony  of  Scriptore,  that  the 
righteousness  of  faith  is  imputed,  i.  e. 
that  Abraham  believing  in  God  is  repu- 
ted by  God  as  righteou&  This  the  Scrip- 
ture says  not  of  works.  Let  this  dis- 
tinction, therefore,  be  observed,  that 
^th  which  contracts  with  God  promis- 
ing, and  accepts  His  promise,  that  alone 
justifies."  Faith,  then,  is  the  condition 
to  which  the  promise  of  God  annexes 
justification;  not  fiuth  meritoriously, 
but  fiuth  instmro  entally, — the  condition 
of  our  pardon.  ' '  For  if  Christ  had  not 
merited,  God  had  not  promised ;  if  God 
had  not  promised,  y  Jtification  had  never 
followed  on  this  jiiii ;  so  that  the  in- 
dissoluble oonr  ction  of  fitith  and  justifi- 
cation is  fire  God's  institutioD,  whers- 
by  He  hath  bound  Himself  to  give  the 
benefit  upon  the  performance  of  the 
condition.  Tet  there  is  an  aptitude 
in  faith  to  be  made  a  condition;  for 
no  other  act  can  receive  Christ  as  a 
Priest  propitiating  and  pleading  the 
propitiation,  and  the  promise  of  God 
for  His  sake  to  give  the  benefit.  As  re- 
ceiving Christ  and  the  gracious  promise 
in  this  manner,  it  acknowledgetii  man^ 
guilt,  and  so  man  renounced  all  righ- 
teousness in  himself,  and  honoureth 
God  the  Father,  and  Christ  the  Son  the 
only  Kedeemer.  It  glorifies  Grod*s  mer- 
cy and  free  grace  in  the  highest  degree. 
It  acknowledges  on  earth,  as  it  will  be 
perpetually  acknowledged  in  heaven, 
that  the  whole  salvation  of  sinful  man, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  last  degree 
thereof,  whereof  there  shall  be  no  end, 
ia  from  God's  freest  love,  Christ's  merit 
and  intercession.  His  own  gradouspro- 
mise,  and  the  power  of  His  own  Holy 
Spirit." — See  JuBKcnoATiON. 

FAITHFUL.     A  Divine  attribute, 
denoting  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the 
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accomplishment  of  all  that  God  has 
dedared.  (Num.  zxiii.  19  ;  Pa.  Izxxiz. 
1,  38,  34 ;  Heb.  z.  28 ;  Bev.  i.  5.) 
The  term  is  also  used  as  an  appellation 
of  professing  Christians  ;  and  i^  is  used 
to  this  day  in  that  application  in  eccle- 
siastical language.  (Acts  zvL  15 ;  1 
Cor.  iv.  17  ;  Bph.  vL  21 ;  CoL  iv.  9  ; 
1  Pet.  V.  12.) 

FALLOW  YEAR.  Among  tiie 
Hebrews  every  seventh  year  was  a  sab- 
bath of  rest  unto  the  land.  The  com- 
mencement of  this  year  was  on  the 
first  day  of  the  seventh  month,  Titri  =z 
October.  There  was  neither  sowing 
nor  reaping ;  the  vines  and  the  olives 
were  not  pruned ;  there  was  no  gather^ 
ing  of  fruits ;  for  all  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions were  left  to  the  poor,  the  tra- 
veller, and  the  wild  beast  (Lev.  zzv. 
1—7 ;  Dent.  zv.  1-— 10.)  The  sabbati- 
cal year  was  instituted  in  order  that 
the  land  might  be  improved,  and  that 
the  Hebrews  might  be  taught  economy 
and  foresight ;  and  also  invited  to  ez- 
ercise  a  large  degree  of  trust  in  the 
providence  of  Jehovah  their  king. 
During  this  year  they  could  fish,  hunt, 
take  care  of  their  b^,  and  flocks,  re- 
pair their  buildings,  manufacture  fur- 
niture Mid  doths,  and  carry  on  com- 
merce. Debts,  on  account  of  there  being 
no  income  from  the  soil,  were  not  col- 
lected. (Dent.  zv.  9;  zzzi.  10—18.) 
Nor  were  servants  manumitted  on  this 
year,  but  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  of 
their  service.  (Ez.  zzi.  2 ;  Deut.  zv. 
12  ;  Jer,  zzziv.  14.)  The  Hebrews  re- 
mained longer  in  the  tabemade  or 
temple  this  year,  during  which  the 
whole  Mosaic  h»w  was  read,  in  order 
to  be  instructed  in  religious  and  moral 
duties,  the  history  of  their  nation,  and 
the  wonderful  works  and  blessings  of 
God.  (Dent.  zzzi.  10— 13.)  'When  Je- 
hovah gave  the  Hebrews  this  remark- 
able institute,  in  order  to  guard  them 
against  the  apprehension  of  &mine,  he 
promised,  on  the  condition  of  their 
obedience,  so  great  plenty  in  every 
sizth  harvest,  that  it  alone  would  suf- 
fice for  three  years.  (Lev.  zzv.  20 — ^22.) 
However  through  the  avarice  of  the  He- 
brews, this  seventh  year's  rest,  as  Moses 
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had  apprehended,  (Lev.  zxvi.  84,  85,) 
was  for  a  long  time  utterly  neglected ; 
(2  Ghron.  xzxvi.  21 ;)  lor  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hebrew  kings  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  sabbatic^  year,  nor  ol 
the  year  of  jubilee.  The  period  when 
this  wise  and  advantageous  law  fell  into 
disuse,  may,  probably,  be  understood 
from  tile  prediction  of  Moses,  in  Lev. 
zxtL  83,  84,  48 ;  compared  with  2  Ghr. 
xutvi.  21 ;  Jer.'xxv.  11.  Thus  was  it 
foretold,  that  the  Hebrews  for  the  viola- 
tion of  this  law,  should  go  into  captivity: 
"To  fulfil  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the 
month  of  Jeremiah,  until  the  land  had 
paid  off  her  sabbaths :  for  as  long  as 
she  lay  desolate  she  kept  sabbath,  to 
fulfil  tiireesoore  and  ten  yean."  Here 
it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  seventy  sab- 
batical years,  including  the  jubilee  years 
which  succeeded  every  seventh  sabbati- 
cal year,  had  been  neglected  by  the  un- 
fiuthinl  people.  The  Hebrews  were 
frequentiy  weary  of  the  law ;  and  at 
different  periods,  during  the  common- 
wealth, they  appear  to  have  utterly 
neglected  the  fidlow  or  sabbatical  years. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  captivitv  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  the  desolation  of  their 
country,  was  an  act  of  retributive  Provi- 
dence, brought  upon  them  for  this  very 
reason,  that  the  land  might  pay  off  those 
sabbatical  years  of  rest,  of  which  the 
Hebrews  had  deprived  it,  in  neglecting 
the  statute  of  Jehovah  their  king.  (Lev. 
xxvL  48.)  After  the  exile  the  &llow  or 
nbbaticfld  year  appears  to  have  been 
more  scrupulously  observed,  as  we  learn 
from  Jos.  Ant  xi.  11.  8. — See  JUBILII. 

FAMILIAB.— See  DiviNAiioir. 

FAMINE.  The  first  famine  that  we 
read  of  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xii.  10,  which 
is  described  as  so  grievous,  as  to  compel 
Abraham  to  quit  Canaan  for  Egypt. 
(Gen.  xxvi.  1.)  Another  occurred  in 
the  days  of  Isaac,  which  was  the  cause 
of  his  removal  from  Canaan  to  Gerar. 
(Gen.  xxvi.  17.)  The  most  remarkable 
one  was  that  of  seven  years  in  Egypt, 
while  Joseph  was  governor  ;  which  was 
distinguished  for  its  duration,  extent, 
and  severity.  The  ordinary  cause  of 
fiunine  in  Egypt  is  connected  with  the 
annual  overaow  of  the  Nile.  But  it 
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would  appear  that  more  than  local 
causes  must  have  been  in  operation  in 
the  case  noticed  in  Gen.  xli.  80  ;  for  it 
is  said  that  "the  &mine  was  sore  in  all 
lands."  This  event  illustrates  the  be- 
nignity and  wisdom  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, in  bringing  to  Egypt  a  band  of 
shepherds,  to  prepare  and  qualify  them 
for  being  ultimately  the  founders  of  the 
Hebrew  nation.  A  fiunine  in  Judea 
sometimes  arises  from  the  rains  not  fall- 
ing at  the  customary  seasons,  or  when 
caterpillars,  locusts,  or  other  insects  de- 
stroy the  produce  of  the  earth.  (Joel  L  4.) 
Sometimes  a  fitmine  is  the  effect  of  Grod*s 
anger.  (2  Sam.  xxL  1  ;  2  Kings  viii.  1 , 
2.)  In  Amos  viii.  11,  a  heavier  woe 
than  even  the  want  of  bread  is  appro- 
priately spoken  of  under  the  appellation 
of  a  fimiine :  "  Behold,  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord  God,  that  I  wiU  send  a 
fihmine  in  the  land ;  not  a  famine  of 
bread  nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  hear- 
ing the  word  of  the  Lord."  The  con- 
text shows  that  idolatry  was  the  moving 
cause  of  this  heavy  punishment.  (Deut. 
xxviii.  22—42 ;  2  Kin^  vL  25—28 ; 
XXV.  8  ;  Jer.  xiv.  15 ;  xix.  9  ;  xlii.  17 ; 
Eaek.  V.  10— 16 ;  vi.  12 :  vii.  16 ;  Matt. 
xxiv.  7.)— See  DovBS'  Duiro. 

FAN.  The  Greek  word  ptuon,  ren- 
dered '*fan,"  denotes  an  agricultural 
implement,  for  winnowing  com  ;  of 
which  there  are  two  kinds  :  one  a  sort 
of  fork,  with  which  they  throw  up  the 
com  to  the  wind,  that  the  chaff  may  be 
blown  away ;  the  other,  for  a  still  fur- 
ther purification,  is  a  kind  of  wooden 
scoop  or  shovel,  with  which  the  grain 
is  tossed  up  and  the  chaff  wafted  away. 
(In.  XXX.  24  ;  Jer.  xv.  7.)  Our  Lord 
is  represented  as  having  His  fiin  in  His 
hand,  in  order  to  purge  His  floor,  by  se- 
parating the  righteous  firom  the  wicked. 
(Matt.  iii.  12.) 

FARM.  Moses,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Egyptians,  made  agricul- 
ture the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  state.  He, 
accordingly,  apportioned  to  every  He- 
brew a  certain  quantity  of  land,  and 
gave  him  the  right  of  tilling  it  himself, 
and  of  transmitting  it  to  his  heirs. 
(Num.  xxvi.  83 — 54.)  This  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  soil  was  the  basis  of  the 
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Hebrew  agnurian  law.  As  in  Egypt* 
the  landB  SH  belonged  to  the  king,  and 
the  hosbandmen  were  not  the  proprie- 
tors  of  the  fields  whioh  tiiey  ooltiTated,. 
but  fiumera  or  tenants  who  were  obliged 
to  give  to  the  king  one-fifth  of  their 

5roaaoe.  (Oen.  xtvii.  20 — 25.)  Just  so 
f  OSes  represents  Jehovah  as  the  sole 
possessor  of  the  soil  of  the  Promised 
Land,  in  whidi  He  was  about  to  place 
the  Hebrews  by  His  special  providence ; 
and  this  land  they  held  independent  of 
all  temporal  saperiors,  by  direct  tenure, 
from  Jehovah  their  king.  fLev.  zxv. 
23.)  Moses  farther  enaeteo,  that  fiir 
the  land,  the  Hebrews  sboold  pay  a 
kind  of  quit-rent  to  Jehovah  the  sove- 
reign proprietor,  in  the  form  of  a  tenth 
or  tithe  of  the  prodnoe,  whioh  was  aa- 
siffned  to  the  pnesthood.  The  condition 
of  military  servioe  was  also  attached  to 
the  land ;  as  it  appears  that  every  free- 
holder was  obliged  to  attend  the  gene- 
ral master  of  the  national  army,  and, 
(with  few  exceptions,  Dent.  xx.  6—9,) 
to  serve  in  it,  at  his  own  expense,  as 
long  as  the  occasion  required.  The 
Hebrews  appear  to  have  acquired  in 
Egypt  considerable  knowledge  of  agri- 
cmture ;  but  the  physical  ciroumstances 
of  the  land  of  Canaan  were  in  many  re- 
spects essentially  different,  as  it  was 
not  a  land  rarely  refreshed  with  rain 
M  Egypt.  (Deut  xi.  10--16.)  The 
Hebrews,  notwithstandiog  the  richness 
of  the  soil,  endeavoured  to  increase  its 
fertility  in  various  ways.  In  order  to 
avert  the  aridity  whic^  the  summer 
draughts  occasioned,  they  watered  the 
soil  by  means  of  aqueducts  communi- 
cating with  the  brooks;  and  thereby 
imparted  to  their  fields  a  garden-like 
verdure.  (Ps.  i.  8  ;  Ixv.  10 ;  Prov.  xxL 
1 ;  Isa.  xxxiL  2,  20.)  In  the  hilly  part 
of  the  country  terrace  cultivation  was 
practised,  so  that  the  hills  otherwise 
barren,  were  rendered  fertile.  (Deut. 
xi.  11;  Ps.  Ixxii.  16;  dv.  10;  Isa.xxx. 
25.)  With  the  use  of  manure,  the 
Hebrews  were  undoubtedly  acquainted ; 
and  that  the  soil  might  not  be  exhaust- 
ed, it  was  ordered  that  every  seventh, 
-^-^-^  every  fiftieth  year,  the  whole  land 
'  lay  fiUlow.  Tlie  dung,  the  ear- 
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,  and  the  Uood  of  animals  wcft 
usad  to  enridi  the  soiL  (2  Kings  ix.  87  r 
Ps.  kxiu.  10;  viii.  2 ;  Jer.  ix.  22.) 
Salt,  either  by  itself  or  mixed  in  th» 
dunghill  IB  order  to  promote  patre&o- 
tion,  is  specially  mentioned  as  a  com- 
post (Matt.  V.  18 ;  Luke  xiv.  84,  35.> 
The  soil  was  enriched  also  by  means  ct 
ashes;  to  which  the  straw,  stabUe, 
husks  of  com,  brambles,  grasn^  etc., 
that  overspfead  the  land  durinff  the 
fallow  or  sabbatical  year,  were  rsdnoed 
by  fire.  The  burning  over  the  surface 
of  the  land  had  also  the  gtKxi  efifect  of 
destroying  the  seeds  of  noxious  herbs. 
(Prov.  xxiv,  81 ;  Isa,  XXX.  25.)  The  soil 
of  Palestine  is  very  fruitful,  if  the  dew» 
of  spring,  and  the  rains  of  autumn  and 
winter  are  not  withheld.  "  Neverthe- 
less," observes  Henntenbeig,  "  it  is  ta 
be  considered  that  the  CSanaan  of  which 
Moses  speaks  is  in  a  manner  an  ideal 
land.  It  was  never  what  it  might  have 
been,  since  the  bond  of  allegiance,  in 
consequence  of  which  Qod  had  pro- 
mised to  give  the  land  its  rain  in  it» 
season,  was  always  fiur  frcm  being  per- 
fectly complied  with."  Among  the 
HebSrews,  the  occupation  of  the  hus- 
bandman was  held  in  high  honour  ;  and 
even  distinguished  men  disdained  not  to 
put  their  lumds  to  the  plough.  (1  Sam. 
xi.  6 — 7 ;  1  Kings  xix.  19  ;  2  Ghron. 
xxvi.  10.)  The  esteem  in  which  agri- 
culture was  held,  diminished  as  luxury 
increased  ;  but  it  never  wholly  ceased ; 
even  after  the  exile,  when  many  of  th|^ 
Jews  had  become  merchants  and  me- 
chanics, the  esteem  and  honour  attached 
to  this  occupation  still  continued,  espe- 
cially under  the  dynasty  of  the  Per- 
sians who  were  agncuituriats  from  re- 
ligious motives. 

FARTHING.  The  word  attarim, 
rendered  "farthing/*  designates  a  Bo- 
man  copper  coin,  in  value  a  little  over 
three  fiiiithings  in  our  money,  and  equal 
to  one-tenth  of  the  denarius.  The  term 
is  used  to  denote  the  most  trifling  value, 
like  onr  mite  or  &rthing.  (Matt.  x.  20 ; 
Luke  xiL  6.) 

FAST.  An  entire  or  partial  abeti- 
nence  from  food  ;  firequently  expressed 
in  the  Hebrew  phrase,  "to  afflict  the 
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«mL"  (Nmn.  zxiz.  7;  xzx.  13;  Ps. 
zxzT.  18 ;  laa.  Iviii.  3,  5,  10.)    Moses 
insiitated  a  fiwt  on  the  great  day  of 
aanual  atonement,  which  oocurred  on 
the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month> 
l^ri  =;  October,  on  which  food  was 
interdicted  from  evening  to  evening. 
(Lev.  zvi.  29,  31  ;  xxiii.  27,  82  ;  Acts 
zxvii.  9.)     The  Hebrews  occasionally 
held  extraordinary  fiists ;  (1  Kings  zxL 
9 ;  Jer.  xxxvL  9 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  8 ;)  par- 
tiealarly  whenever  they  had  met  with 
any  adverse  occurrences.   (Judg.  xx. 
26  ;  1  Sam.  vii.  6 ;  xxxi.  18 ;  2  Sam. 
iii.  85;  Isa.  Iviii.  3—12.)    Sometimes 
they  made  even  children  at  the  breast 
&st.    (Joel  ii.  16.)     The  fast  of  the 
seventeenth  day  of  the  fourth  month, 
Tammnz  =  July,   was   instituted    in 
memory  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem. 
(Jer.  lit  6,  7  ;  Zeoh.  viil  19.)    That  of 
the  ninth  day  of  the  fifth  month,  Ab 
=  Auguitt,  in  memory  of  the  burning 
of  the  city  and  the  temple.  (Jer.  Hi.  12 ; 
Zech.  vii.  3—5 :  viii.  19.)    The  fast  of 
the  third  day  of  the  seventh  month. 
Tisri  :^  October,  was  held  in  memory 
of  the  death  of  G'edaliah.  (2  Kings  xxv. 
25  ;  Jer.  xli.  2 ;  Zech.  vii.  5  ;  viii.  19.) 
Tliat  uf  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth 
month,  Tebeth  =  Januaiy,  was  estab- 
lished in  memory  of  the  commencement 
of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuehad- 
nezzar.   (2  Kings  xxv.  1 ;  Zeoh.  viii. 
19.)    OocasionaUy  private  or  Individual 
£ut8  were  held  in  connection  with  times 
of.  mourning,  sorrow,  and  affliction.  (1 
Sam.  i.  7  ;  XX.  34 ;  Ezra  x.  6  ;  Neh.  i. 
4.)    Among  the  Hebrews,  fasting  did 
not  always  include  an  entire  absence 
from  food.     From  a  consideration  of 
Dan.  i.   10 — 16,   compared  with   Ex. 
xzxiv.  28  ;  I  Kings  xix.  8,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  necessary  inference  that 
Moses  and  Elijah  totally  abstained  from 
food  during  the  period  of  forty  days. 
Our  Lord  &sted  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  in  the  wilderness,  "and  in  those 
days  He  did  eat  nothing."    (Matt.  iv. 
1---4 ;  Lnke  iv.  1 — 4.)    He  neglected 
the  observance  of  those  stated  Jewish 
fiksts  which  had  been  superadded  to 
the  Mosaic  law,  to  which  the  Pharisees 
Mid  such  scrupulous  attention  ;  (Matt. 
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xi  18,  19 ;)  and  He  represented  sudi 
observances  as  inconsistent  with  the 
genius  of  His  religion.  (Matt.  vi.  16  ; 
ix.  14,  15  ;  Mark  ii.  15—22 ;  Luke  v. 
88—39  ;  xviii.  11, 12.)  The  practice  of 
voluntary  and  occasional  &sting  He 
neither  prohibited  nor  enjoined;  He 
spoke  of  it,  however,  as  being  not  un- 
suitable on  certain  occasions,  nor  with- 
out its  use  in  certain  cases ;  (Matt.  ix. 
15  ;  xvu.  21  ;)  and  He  warned  His  dis- 
ciples against  all  ostentatious  and  hypo- 
critical observances  of  this  kind.  The 
apostles  joined  ftsting  with  prayer  on 
solemn  oooasions.  (Acts  xiii.  2,  8 ;  xiv. 
28  ;  Rom.  xiv.  14,  22 ;  Col.  ii.  16—28  ; 
1  Tim.  iv.  8—5.) 

FAT.  The  Hebrews  were  forbidden 
to  eat  the  fiht  ooverinff  the  intestines, 
the  large  lobe  of  the  Ixver,  the  kidneys 
and  the  &t  upon  them;  (Ex.  xxix.  10, 
22 ;  Lev.  iii.  4,  10,  15  ;  iv.  9  ;  ix.  10, 
19  ^  also  the  iat  tail  of  the  sheep  ;  (Ex. 
xxix.  22 ;  Lev.  iii.  9 ;  vii.  3  ;  viu.  26  ; 
ix.  19 ;)  all  of  which  was  set  apart  for 
tiie  altaz^"  All  the  f^t  is  the  Lord's.'* 
(Lev.  in.  15,  1 1.)  They  might  eat  the 
fat  involved  in  the  muscular  tissue — 
in  short)  fiit  meat ;  and  we  know  that 
animals  were  occasionally  fiittened  for 
food.  (1  Kings  iv.  23 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  21 ; 
Hab.  iii.  17 ;  Luke  xv.  28.)  One  rea- 
son of  this  prohibitory  law  may  have 
been  to  prevent  cutaneous  diseases, 
which,  in  the  East,  are  aggravated  by 
the  use  of  &t ; — ^at  the  same  time,  to 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  olive 
tree,  for  the  sake  of  its  excellent  and 
delicious  oiL  The  terms  "&t'*  and 
"fiitness,"  are  sometimes  used  metar 
phorically,  for  the  beat,  rieheat,  part  of 
anything,  as  "the  &t  of  the  land,"  that 
is,  its  best  fruits,  richest  productions ; 
(Gen.  xiv.  18 ;)  also,  for  any  kind  of 
abundanoe.  (Job  xxxvi.  16 ;  Ps.  Ixiii. 
5  :  Ixv.  11 ;  Isa.  Iv.  2  ;  Jar.  xxxL  14  ; 
G^en.  xxviis.  28.) 

FATHER  Amoi^  the  Hebrews 
the  authority  of  a  &ther  extended  not 
only  to  his  own  children,  but  to  his 
children's  children  also  ;  and  the  service 
and  love  due  to  parents  are  fully  recog- 
nised in  the  laws  of  the  Hebrew  polity. 
(Ex.  XX.  12.)  The  son  who  had  aoquiredt 
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pro|>ertv,  was  oonunanded  to  show  his 
gFfttitode  to  his  parents,  not  only  by 
words,  but  by  gifts  also.  (Matt  xv.  6, 6 ; 
Marit villi— 13.)  Thetenn"fiither"is 
also  applied  to  a  remote  ancestor,  fore- 
fiitber.  (1  Kings  xv.  II ;  Num.  xriii. 
1,  2 ;  Isa.  zliii.  27 ;  6«n.  xv.  15  ;  x. 
21 ;  xvii.  4,  5  ;  Josh.  xxiv.  8 ;  Matt, 
iii.  9  ;  Acts  Tii.  2 ;  Bom.  iv,  17.)  God, 
as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  all 
things,  is  called  "Father."  The  Fa- 
ther of  men  ;  (Deut.  xxxii.  6 ;  Isa.  IxiiL 
16  ;  Ixiv.  8  ;  Luke  iii.  88  ;  Acts  xvii. 
28  ;)  of  the  Hebrews ;  (Jer.  xxxi.  9  ; 
John  viU.  41 ;  2  Cor.  vL  18;)  and  of 
Christians.  (Matt.  vL  4,  8 ;  John  i.  12 ; 
Bom.  i.  7 ;  Heb.  xii.  9.)  Grod  is  called 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
in  respect  to  that  peculiar  relation  in 
which  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  (Eph. 
i.  17 ;  Mattxi.  27  ;  John  x.  18 ;  Bom. 
XV.  6.)  The  Messiah  is  called  the  **  ever- 
lasting Father"  =  Father  of  His  peo- 
ple. (£bl  ix.  5.)  Satan  is  called  the  "  &- 
ther"  of  wicked  and  depraved  men. 
(John  viii.  41,  44.)  The  author,  or 
beginner  of  a  thing,  is  called  "father," 
as  Jnbal  the  inventor  of  music.  (Gren. 
iv.  21.)  Also  a  bene&ctor,  as  doing 
good  and  providing  for  others  in  the 
manner  of  a  fiither.  (Job.  xxix.  16  ;  Ps. 
Ixviii.  5  ;  Isa.  zxii.  21.)  The  term  is 
used  as  a  title  of  respect  and  reverence 
towards  one  who  is  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  lather.  (Prov.  iv.  1  ;  Luke 
xvi.  24.)  So  of  a  master  or  teacher,  as 
exercising  paternal  care,  authority,  etc. 
(Gen.  xlv.  8 ;  1  Sam.  x.  12 ;  2  Kings 
ii.  12  ;  Judg.  xvii.  ]  0  ;  Matt.  xxiiL  9 ; 
1  Cor.  iv.  15 ;  Phil.  ii.  22  ) 

FATHOM.  The  Greek  word  OfTMto, 
rendered  "  &thom/  indicates  the  space 
which  one  can  measure  by  extending 
his  arms  laterally.  (Acts  xxvii.  28.)  As 
a  measure  of  length  it  was  equal  to  six 
feet,  equivalent  to  the  English  &Uiom. 

FEAB.  The  uneasy  emotion  which 
springs  from  a  sense  of  danger  ;  in  ex- 
cess, it  is  dreadj  terror;  qualified  by 
reverence,  it  is  awe.  The  mar  of  God 
is  a  grace  of  the  Spuit.  and  denotes 
such  a  reverence  for  His  holy  character, 
and  such  a  dread  of  offending  BQm  by 
a  violation  of  His  holy  Uw,  as  to  lead 
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to  watchfulness,  humility,  and  unceas- 
ing prayer.    This  kind  of  fear,  being 
thus  compatible  with  confidence  and 
love,  is  sometimes  called  filial  fear ; 
whilst  "  the  fear  which  hath  torment," 
sometimes  called  slavish  fear,  being  the 
result  of  conscious  guilt,  and  the  anti- 
cipation of  punishment,  is  removed  by 
that  love  to  God  which  results  from  a 
consciousness  of  our  reconciliation  to 
Him.  (Gen.  xxii.  12 ;  Neh.  v.  16  ;  Ps. 
xix.  9 ;  xxxiv.  11 ;  Prov.  viii.  18  ;  Eod. 
xii.  18  ;  Jer.  xxxii.  40 ;  1  John  iv.  18.) 
FEASTS.     Among  the    Hebrews, 
feasts  were  sometimen  given  as  exam- 
ples of  hospitality ;  (Gen.  xix.  8  ;  xxxi. 
27 ;  Judg.  vi.  19  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  20 ;  2 
Kings  vi.  28  ;  Job  i.  13  ;)  but  generally 
to  celebrate  important  or  joyous  events. 
(Geu.  xxi.  8  ;  xxir.  22  ;  xl.  20  ;  Job  i. 
4  ;  Matt.  xiv.  6  ;  Luke  xv.  23.)    Feasts 
were  held  at  the  time  of  harvest ;  (Isa. 
ix.  8 ;)  of  sheep-shearing ;  (1  Sam.  xxv. 
86  :  2  Sam.  xiii  23 ;)  and  of  the  vin- 
tage. (Judg.  ix.  27.)    Feasts  were  gene- 
rally held  towards  evening ;  (Matt.  viii. 
12  ;  xxii.  1 3  ;  xxv.  30 ;)  the  guests  were 
invited  to  tiie  feast  by  the  servant ; 
(Matt.  xxii.  4  ;)  were  anointed  with 
oil ;  (Ps.  xxiii.  5  ;  xlv.  7 ;  Am.  vi.  6 ; 
Luke  vii.  87,  38 :)  appeared  in  becoming 
garments ;  (EccL  ix.  8 ;  Matt,  xxii  11 ;) 
and  were  seated  or  reclined  according 
to    rank    or    consequent    precedence. 
(Prov.  xxv.  7  ;  Luke  xiv.  8,  9.)    Jests, 
riddles,  music,  singing,   and  dancing, 
were  not  excluded  from  feasts.  (Judg. 
xiv.  12 ;  Prov.  ix.  2—5  ;  Isa.  v.  11,  12; 
xxiv.  7—9 ;  Am.  vi.  4 — 7;  Luke  xv.  25. ) 
Sometimes  drinking  at  feasts  was  car- 
ried to  great  excess ;  and  was  continued 
from  evening  until  morning.    Such  riot- 
ous meetings  are  condemned.  (Isa.  Ivi. 
12  ;  Bom.  xiii.  13  ;  Gal.  v.  21 ;  1  Pet 
iv.  8.)    The  "governor"  or  "ruler  of 
the  feast  *'  was  generally  a  domestic, 
appointed  to  dirwt  or  superintend  the 
preparations  fer,  and  management  of  a 
mast.  (John  ii.  8,  9.)    On  these  matters 
our  Lord  gave  no  new  commandment, 
but  simply  expounded  the  ancient  law  : 
"When  thou  makest  a  feast,  call  the 
poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind  ; 
and  thou  shalt  be  Messed."  (Luke  xiv.  i  3, 
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14 ;  I>eat.  xvi.  1 1 .)  The  Hebrews  also 
had  sacrificial  feasts,  held  at  the  holy 
place,  which  were  rendered  sacred  by 
being  connected  with  religion ;  (Dent. 
xH.  6^7 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  12, 18 ;  xvi.  3—5 ; 
2  Sam.  vi  19 ;)  as  the  annual  feast  at 
the  second  tithes;  (Deut.  xii.  17  ;  xiv. 
22 — ^27 ;)  the  feast  of  the  second  sort 
of  firai  fruits ;  (Dent.  xiL  12—18 ;  xvi. 
11—14  ;)  the  feast  at  the  tithe  of  the 
inoTBase,  at  the  termination  of  three 
ymn ;  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  29 ;  xxvi.  12  ;) 
and  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  (Dent. 
xvi.  11.)  The  Hebrews  were  forbidden 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  idolatrous 
festivals.  (Ex.  xxxiv.  15  ;  1  Cor.  x.  28.) 
The  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  ia  repre- 
sented under  the  image  or  symbol  of  a 
feast  (Matt  xxiL  2—14.)  The  words 
joy,  rejoice,  feast,  and  feasting,  are  often 
nsed  as  interchangeable  terms.  (Ps. 
Ixviu.  4  ;  Est  ix.  18,  19 ;  Matt  xxv. 
21,  23.) 

As  the  term  "feast"  is  now,  with 
US,  generally  applied  to  hospitable  en- 
tertainments, the  term  feaUvcU,  would 
better  designate  the  Hebrew  religious 
institutions,  recurring  at  stated  inter- 
vals. The  festivals  were  attended  with 
particular  duties  and  ceremonies,  by 
the  observance  of  which  some  great 
event  in  God's  providence  was  brought 
into  remembrance : — such  were  the  Sab- 
bath ;  Passover,  or  feast  of  Unleavened 
Bread ;  Pentecost  or  feast  of  Weeks, 
or  of  Harvest ;  Tabemadesy  or  feast  of 
Ingathering ;  Day  of  Atonement ;  New 
Moon  ;  limpets  ;  Fallow,  Release,  or 
Sabbatic  Tear ;  Jubilee ;  Purim  ;  and 
the  Dedication.  Three  times  in  the 
year — at  the  Three  great  Festivals  of 
the  Passover,  Pentecost^  and  l^bema- 
des — all  the  males  were  to  appear  be- 
fore Jehovah,  at  the  place  which  he 
should  choose.  (Ex.  xxxiv.  23,  24 ; 
Deut  xvi.  16.)  So  large  a  concourse 
of  people  was  also  calculated  to  give 
greater  solemnity  to  these  festivals; 
and  as  no  Hebrew  was  to  come  empty 
handed,  but  every  one  was  to  give  ac- 
cording as  Jehovah  had  blessed  him  ; 
and  there  before  Jehovah  was  every 
one  to  rejoice  with  his  femily,  the  liC- 
vite,  the  stranger,  the  fetherleasy  and 
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the  widow,  ample  provision  was  thus 
made  for  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  all  the  people.  (Ex.  xxxiii.  14 — 17 ; 
xxxiv.  22—24 ;  Deut  xvi.  16,  17.) 
Perhaps,  it  was  impossible  for  every 
male  to  attend  the  sanctuary  thrice 
within  seven  months ;  but  whoever 
neglected,  without  absolute  necessity, 
subjected  himself  to  extirpation  from 
among  the  people.  (Num.  ix.  18  ;  John 
vii.  8.)  Or,  as  Dr.  Palfrey  supposes, 
"a  man  might  well  be  said  to  have 
virtually  executed  this  duty  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Lord  (not  in  person, 
but)  with  his  offering,  sent  by  the  hand 
of  a  .friend,  as  a  suitor  is  said  in  our 
common  speech  to  appear  in  a  court  of 
justice,  when  he  is  represented  there  by 
his  attorney.'*  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  women  were  prevented  attending 
the  festivak,  if  they  chose.  (1  Sam.  iii. 
7.)  These  f^ivals  would  not  only  give 
the  people  an  opportunity  of  renewing 
the  acquaintance,  correspondence,  and 
friendship  of  their  tribes  and  femiliee 
from  various  parts  ;  but  they  would 
render  them  familiar  with  the  law  of 
Jehovah,  and  thus  tend  to  keep  them 
under  the  influence  of  religion,  and  by 
the  majesty  of  that  service  instituted 
among  them,  which  abounded  in  mys- 
ticflJ  symbols  or  types  of  evangelioal 
things,  would  keep  alive  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  Messian,  and  his  more  per- 
fect dispensation. 

FEASTS  OF  CHARITY.  The 
origin  of  the  agapes  =  "  love-feast,"  or 
"feast  of  charity,"  in  the  ancient 
churches,  has  never  yet  been  satisfeo- 
torily  explained,  and  is  not  fully  known. 
The  only  passage  in  the  new  Testament 
where  this  custom  is  supposed  to  be 
named,  is  Jude,  12, — "These  are  spots 
in  your  feasts  of  charity."  With  this 
passage  some  critics  compare  2  Peter 
ii.  18, — "  Spots  are  they  and  blemishes, 
living  luxuriously  in  their  deceiving" 
where  they  propose  to  read  agaptut:^ 
"  love-feasts,  "  instead  of  OfpataxM  = 
"deceivings."  The  difference  in  the 
Greek  word  being  only  in  one  letter. 
But  others,  on  ec^ual  ground,  propose 
to  change  agapau  =  "  lovefeasts^  in 
Jude,  into  opotow  =  "  deoeivings,"  as 
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10  Peter.    Theevidenoeaf  niMiiucripte 

11  pretty  nearly  alike  on  both  aides. 
The  two  panages  evidently  refer  to  the 
Mune  dass  of  pereone  ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  original  reading  was 
the  same  in  both  Epistles.  The  inter- 
nal  eridenoe  wonkl  seem  to  favour  the 
reading  apaiaii  =  "  deoeivings "  in 
both  pasBAges ;  and  if  so,  the  o^jMsare 
not  meDtioned  directly  in  the  Dew  Tes* 
tammit.  Notwithstanding  the  obscnr- 
ity  whioh  rests  npon  the  origin  of  the 
agapsD,  many  eminent  sch<^ars  think 
that  they  were  celebrated  conjointly 
with  the  Jjord's  supper,  in  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Chriiitian  cbnrch :  and 
that  both  were  signified  by  the  several 
phrases  "breaking  of  breftd/' "  to  bresk 
bread,*  "their  meat,"  and  "serve 
tables."  (Acts  il  42,  46 ;  vL  2  ;  xx. 
7.)  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
agapB  originated  simply  in  the  circum- 
stances of  our  Lord's  last  supper  with 
His  disciples ;  and  that  they  were  in 
imitation  of  the  Jewish  paasover  meal, 
which  ybtioissci  the  eating  of  the  pano- 
ver  proper,  hat  preeeded  the  institution 
of  the  Lord^s  supper  at  its  first  celebra- 
tion by  Christ  ana  EUs  disdples.  How- 
ever, a  festive  meal,  like  the  agape, 
femished  by  each  member  of  the  ohureh 
aooording  to  his  ability,  and  taken  on 
such  a  religious  ocossion,  would  natur- 
ally present  many  temptations,    and 

E've  rise  to  irregularities  of  several 
nds,  especially  in  the  Qentile  churoh- 
es,  who  were  strangers  to  Jewish  laws 
and  customs.  Hence,  even  in  Paul's 
day,  thechurdiat  Corinth  had  begun  to 
degenerate  and  to  become  prone  to 
sensual  indulgence,  in  the  abuse  of  the 
fiBstive  meal.  (1  Cor.  zL  20—22.)  On 
these  occasions  great  inequjility  seems 
to  have  been  manifested  between  the 
membera  of  the  church;  the  mora 
wealthy  feedingsnmptuously  and  drink- 
ing freely,  while  tne  poor  were  left 
hungry  and  destitute.  Henoe  the  Apoe- 
tie  complains  of  the  incivility  mani- 
fested at  the  festive  meaL  "Eadi 
takes  beforehand — before  the  proper 
time — ^his  own  supper ;  and  one  is  hun- 
gry, but  another  drinks  freely :  have  ye 
not  houses  to  eat  and  to  drink  in  ? " 
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Henoe  Paul  scarcely  seems  to  approve 
of  the  fure-mtal ;  bnt  if  it  must  be  al- 
lowed and  practised,  he  insists  that  it 
shall  be  taken  at  a  proper  time  and 
place,  and  be  so  regulated  as  not  to 
give  rise  to  the  evils  of  which  he  com- 
plains. Such  a  festive  meal,  in  which 
one  was  "  filled,"  and  another  "  bun- 
gry,"  was  an  unpromising  preparation 
for  the  Lord's  supper, — an  ordinance 
which  above  all  others,  ought  to  be  on- 
lebiatod  with  the  spirit  of  humility  and 
brotherly  love.  'Die  inconveniences 
and  indecencies  of  which  Paul  com- 
plained,  were  soon  felt  by  other  church* 
es ;  which  caused  them  to  pontpome  the 
agape  to  the  Lord's  supper,  so  that 
the  communicants  might  approadi  the 
table  of  the  Lord  in  a  festing  and  sober 
state.  And  afterwards  it  was  deter- 
mined, in  consequence  of  irregularities, 
that  the  presiaent  should  deliver  to 
each  guest  his  portion  separately.  Even 
this  was  insuifficient  to  forestall  the 
mischiefs  that  might  so  easily  arise. 
Clement  ofAlexandria,  and  others,  com* 
plain  much  of  the  irregularities  occa- 
sioned by  the  festive  meaL  Nor  were 
heathen  writers  backward  in  making 
it  a  subject  of  calumny  and  misrepre- 
sentation. The  general  conduct  of  the 
Christians,  however,  was  snocessfullj 
vindicated  by  Tertullian  and  others. 
But  real  disorders  having  afterwards 
arisen,  and  having  proceeded  to  con- 
siderable lengths,  it  became  necessary 
to  abolish  the  practice  altogether.  The 
Council  of  Laodicea,  A.D.  364,  enacted 
that  "  the  agapse  should  not  be  cele- 
brated in  dmrdies" — a  prohibition 
which  was  repeated  by  the  third  Coun- 
cil of  Carthage  in  the  year  397.  In 
the  same  manner  decided  the  second 
Council  of  Orleans,  aj>.  533 ;  the  IVol- 
lian  Council  at  Constantinople,  a.d. 
692  ;  and  the  Council  oi  Aix-la-Chap- 
elle,  A.D.  t88.  By  the  efibrts  of  Qre- 
gory  of  NeocBsarea,  Chrysostom,  and 
others,  a  custom  was  generally  esta- 
blished oi  holding  the  agap»  only  un- 
der trees,  or  some  other  shelter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  churches ;  and 
from  that  time  the  dergy  and  other 
principal  members  of  the  ohureh  were 
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VMommeodad  to  withdnw  frmn  them 
altogether.  Bot,  of  ooorae,  by  audi  a 
meaaora,  they  soon  lost  their  good  rs- 
pntatKn,  and  gndnaUy  went  into  dia- 
eootnde.  The  aatipa,  or  love-feaatB, 
are  8tUl  oelebrated  by  the  Hindu-Syri- 
an Ghriatiana  on  the  ooest  of  Malabar. 
And  the  Moravians,  the  Methodisto, 
and  Bowh  othen^  have  reriyed  the  oob- 
torn  in  the  West,  yet  it  is  partial  only, 
and  with  strenaoos  cavtion  against  the 
aneient  abuses. 

FEET.  To  wash  the  feet  of  stranflf- 
cn  ooming  off  a  joomey,  as  they  gene- 
rally travel  barefoot,  or  wear  sandals 
only,  is  still  considered  a  neoesrary  part 
«f  Eastern  hospitality.  (Gen.  xviii  4  ; 
1  Sam.  zxv.  41 ;  Luke  vii.  44  ;  John 
ziiL  0-— 14.)  It  is  ooasidered  disre- 
spectful to  enter  a  room  without  taldng 
eff  the  outer  eovering  of  the  feet.  It 
is  equivalent  to  unoovering  the  head  in 
Europe.  It  waa  likewiae  a  mark  of 
homage.  (Ex.iii.5.)  The  aodeat  Egyp- 
tian prieata  officiated  barefoot ;  and,  it 
would  appear,  from  the  frequent  waah- 
ings  of  the  feet  enjoined  by  the  law, 
that  the  Hebrew  priests  served  in  the 
tabemade  with  their  feet  naked,  as 
they  did  aAerwards  in  the  temple. 
"  To  be  under  any  one's  feet,"  denotes 
subjection ;  in  aUurion  to  conquerors 
setting  their  feet  upon  the  neck  or  body 
of  the  chiefe  whom  they  had  vanquiah- 
ed.  (Josh.  X.  ^  ;  a  Sam.  zz.  39  ;  Pa. 
▼iii.  6 ;  zriii.  4 ;  xlvii.  4 ;  1  Cor.  xv. 
25;  Hebi  ii.  8.)  Thia  custom  is  fire- 
qpently  igured  on  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria.  So  "to  be  at  the 
feet  of  any  one,"  is  used  for  being  at 
the  service  of  any  one,  (Ex.  xL  8,)  fol- 
lowing him,  (Jvag,  iv.  10  ;  1  Sam.  xxv. 
42,)  or  of  wilUi^ly  reoeiring  his  in- 
ftrnetions.  (Deut.  xxxiii.  8 ;  I/Ste  x.  89 ; 
Acts  zxiL  8.)  "To  set  one's  foot "  in  a 
place  signifies  to  take  posaession  of  it ; 
(Deut.  1.  36 ;  iL  5  ;  xi.  24  ;  laa.  Ix.  18  ; 
fiaek.xliiL  7  ;)  and  "to  fell  at  the  feet" 
of  any  one  is  to  render  homage.  (1  Sam. 
xxv.  24  ;  2  Kings  iv.  87  ;  Eat.  viii.  8.) 
"  TiamenuM  of  the  feet"  or  "  halting" 
generally t  denotes  affliction  or  calami^ ; 
(Fs.  xxv.  16  ;  xxxviiL  17 ;  Jer.  xx.  10 ; 
Mie.  iv.  6;)  and  being  "feet  to  the 
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kme"  is  afibrding  aaaisCaaoe  to  the 
miserable  and  helphMs.  (Job.  xxix.  15.) 
The  Hebrews  frequently  used  the  word 
"feet"  to  express  the  parts  and  the 
acts  which  modesty  forbids  to  name. 
Hence  such  phrases  as  "firom  between 
his  feet,"  firom  his  seed  or  ofbpring ; 
(Gen.  xUx.  18;)  "from  between  her 
feet,"  from  her  womb ;  (Deut.  xxvili. 

57,  margin ;)  "hair  of  the  feet,**  i.e.  of 
the  pudenda ;  (Isa.  vii.  20  ;)  "  water  of 
the  feet,"  urine.  (Isa.  xxxvi.  12.)  The 
phrase  "  to  cover  the  feet,"  (Judg.  iii. 
24 ;  I  Sara.  xxiv.  8,)  does  not  mean  to 
lie  down  for  sleep,  but  is  an  euphemism 
for  to  eaee  oneself,  to  satisfy  a  call  of 
nature.  (Judg.  iii.  24,  margin;  Jos. 
AfU,  vi.  18. 4.) 

FELIX  =/er«finale.     The  Roman 
procurator  of  Judea,  about  ▲.  D.  51 — 

58,  after  Cumanos  and  before  Festus. 
He  was  a  freed  man  of  the  emperor 
Claudius.  He  first  married  Drusilla»  a 
grand  •daughter  or  niece  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra ;  and  afterwards  another 
Dmstlla,  the  daughter  of  Herod  Agrip- 
pa  I.,  whom  he  persuaded  to  leave  her 
husband  and  marry  him.  By  this  mar- 
riage Felix  had  a  son  who  perished 
wiSi  his  mother  in  an  eruption  cMf  Mount 
Vesuvius.  Seutonius  calls  him  the 
husband  of  three  queens  or  royal  ladiea. 
^Seut.  Cland.  28.)  Hia  adminiatration 
in  Judea  waa  cruel  and  vindictive ;  and 
Tacitas  aaya  of  him:  "he  exeroiaed 
regid  power  with  the  diaposition  of  a 
slave."  (EitL  v.  9.)  He  was  recalled 
by  Nero,  and  escaped  punishment  only 
through  the  influence  of  his  brother 
Pdlas.  Paul  being  brought  to  Cesarea, 
Fells  treated  him  leniently,  hopmg  he 
would  procure  his  liberty  by  a  Imbe. 
Paul  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
Felix,  that  he,  and  Dmsilla  who  was  a 
Jewess,  might  hear  firom  him  some  ac- 
count of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
Apostle  discoursed  oonceminff  "right- 
eousneaa,  temperance,  and  judgment  to 
come ; "  ao  tluit  Felix  was  alfumed  in 
view  of  hia  own  aina^  and  of  their  im- 
pending puniahment.  It  would  appear, 
nowever,  (hat  Uie  impreaaion  was  merely 
tranaient;  for  he  kept  the  Apcatle  in 
cuatody  two  yean  without  any  warrant 
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or  joit  oame,  ftod  podponed  the  iDqairy 
rsBpeoting  his  own  nlvation,  until  a 
more  oonveiiient  aeaaon.  (Acts  xziii. 
24,  26 ;  xxiv.  8,  22—27 ;  xxt.  14.)— 
See  Drdsilla. 

FELLOWSHIP.— See  GoMX  mnov. 

FENCED  CITIES.— See  CiTT. 

FERRET.  The  Hebrew  word  emch 
Ink  rendered  "ferret,"  (Lev.  zi.  80,) 
denotes  a  speoies  of  reptile,  probably 
of  the  Htard  genus,  having  its  name 
finom  its  moaning  ay.  (Lev.xi.  80.)  The 
Septoagint  and  Vulgate  render  it  the 
mat  araneK$:=^"thrtw-mouae."  Some 
understand  the  Uuxrto  ffedco,  a  lizard  of 
a  reddish  gray,  spotted  with  brown,  to 
be  intend^.  It  is  found  in  the  oonn- 
tries  bordering  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
emits  an  odd  sound,  especially  in  the 
night,  from  its  throaty  not  unlike  that 
of  a  frog. 

FERRY-BOAT.  This  may  haye 
been  a  raft  or  float,  if  not  some  kind  of 
boat,  used  for  oroasing  the  Jordan.  (2 
Sam.  six.  18.)  The  Hebrews  were  un- 
doubtedly acquainted  with  the  floats 
used  in  crossing  the  Nile.  They  were 
bundles  of  reeds  floated  by  caUbashes 
or  earthen  pitchers.  These  may  have 
been  the  boats  made  of  papyrus.  (Isa. 
ZTiii.  2. )  So  also  the  boats  lued  on  the 
Euphrates  and  theTigriSyWereoonstmct- 
ed  with  reeds  and  willow,  thickly  coated 
with  bitumen,  or  a  covering  of  skin. 

FESTUS=:/6ritw.  The  Roman  pro- 
curator of  Judea,  about  a.  d.  58—^2  ; 
sent  by  Nero  to  supersede  Felix.  To 
please  the  Jews,  Feliz,  when  recalled  to 
Itome,  left  Paul  in  prison  at  Oesarea. 
(Acts  zziv.  27.)  When  Festus  arrived, 
he  heard  the  Apostle  on  the  charaes 
alleged  against  him  by  the  Jews.  But 
in  the  exercise  of  his  right  as  a  Roman 
citisen  Paul  appealed  unto  Caesar,  and 
was  accordingly  sent  to  Rome  for  trial. 
Festus  died  in  Judea,  a.  d  62  ;  and 
was  succeeded  by  Albinus.  (Acts  xxv. 
1—24  ;  zxvi.  24—82 ;  Jos.  Wan  ii. 
xiv.  1.) 

FEVER.  The  Hebrew  word  had- 
dahhath  i^miAtB  churning  fever  ;  (Lev. 
xxvl.  16;  Dent  xxviiL  22 ;)  in  the  Sep- 
tnagint  and  the  new  Testament  it  is 
termed  pmeto$z=tk  ^ry-heat,  a  fever, 
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(Dent.  zzviU.  22 ;  MaU.  viu.  15  ;  Mark 
i.  81  ;  Luke  iv.  38  ;  John  iv.  52 ;  Acts 
zzviii.  8.)  We  have  no  means  of  de- 
termining what  kind  of  fever  is  to  be 
understood ;  but  we  know  that  hectic, 
pestilential,  and  tertian  fevers  are  pre- 
valent in  the  East. 

FIG-TREE.  Thistreeiscoinmonin 
Palestine  and  the  East,  and  flourisbee 
with  the  greatest  luxuriance,  spontan- 
eously in  the  open  country.  (Dent.  viii. 
8 ;  Num.  xiiL  28.)  It  has  a  smooth 
stem,  which  is  seldom  quite  straight ;. 
and  is  coversd  with  a  gray  baik ;  the 
the  leaves  are  of  the  shape  of  a  heart, 
with  three  or  five  lobes,  and  are  in- 
dented ;  the  upper  side  is  rough,  the 
lower  is  covered  with  fine  hair,  llie 
fruit  makes  its  appearance  before  the 
leaves,  but  not  before  the  flowers  or 
blossom  which  lies  concealed  within  a 
hollow,  fleshy  receptacle.  (Hab.  iiL  17.) 
Travellers  describe  the  shade  of  the  fig- 
tree  as  very  pleasant.  To  "sit  under 
one's  own  vine  and  fig-tree,"  is  a  sym- 
bol of  a  quiet  and  happy  life.  (1  Kings 
iv.  25  ;  Zech.  iii.  10 ;  Mic.  iv.  4.)  There 
are  three  descriptions  of  fruit,  which 
the  tree  bears,  almost  throughout  the 
whole  year,  but  at  different  periods :  1. 
The  early  fig  is  fully  ripe  about  the  mid- 
dle or  end  of  June ;  and  being  the  first 
kind  of  frtiit  in  the  year,  was  reckoned 
a  great  dainty.  As  soon  as  they  are 
ripe,  they  fell  off  the  tree.  (Sol.  Song  ii. 
18  ;  Isa.  zzriii.  4  ;  Jer.  xziv.  2 ;  Nah. 
iii.  12.)  2.  The  eummer  Jig  shows  it- 
self in  the  middle  of  June,  when  the 
early  fig  is  ripe ;  but  does  not  itself 
ripen  nntn  August  8.  The  mUerfig 
appears  in  August,  when  the  last  men- 
tioned is  ripe,  and  it  ripens  late  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  tree  has  lost  its 
foliage.  In  mild  winters,  firuit  is  found 
on  the  tree  even  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary. This  kind  of  fig  is  larger  than  the 
former,  of  an  oblong  shape  and  violet 
colour.  Figs  were  not  only  eaten  when 
fresh,  but  were  preserved  in  gr^t  quan- 
tities both  for  home  consumption  and 
for  exportation.  Iliere  were  two  modes 
of  preservation  :  either  by  pressing  a 
number  of  figs  so  closely  together  wat 
they  fonned  one  adhesive  lump,  or  by 
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them  into  a  hmm  of  onifonn 
oonsiafcenoe ;  and,  in  botli  OMes,  ihey 
irere  formed  into  ronnd  or  tqnare  oakec ; 
sometimM  of  the  shape  of  brioks.  (1 
Sara.  ZZ7.  18 ;  zxz.  12 ;  2  Kings  zx. 
7  ;  1  Ghron.  xii.  40  ;  Isa.  zxxviii.  21.) 
Dried  figs  seem  to  be  denoted  in  8  Sam. 
xtL  1 ;  Jer.  zl.  10  ;  Am.  vm.  I,  %  by 
the  term,  "sommerfiniitB."  That  the 
fig-tree,  dothed  with  folisge,  but  which 
bOTB  no  kind  of  fhut  whateyer,  oon- 
demned  by  Christ  as  altogether  useless, 
was  intended  to  be  an  emblem  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  apoears  probable  from 
the  circomstance,  that  in  another  para- 
ble, (Lake  ziiL  6 — 9,)  He  oompaies 
that  people  to  a  fig-tree,  whose  proprie* 
tor  had  for  three  years  songht  frnit  from 
it  in  yain,  and  therefore  gave  orders  to 
the  gardener  to  oat  it  down,  bat  at  his 
earnest  entreaty  spared  it  yet  another 
year.  (Matt  zzi.  19 ;  Mark  zL  18.)— 
See  Stoaxobi. 

FIGURE.— See  Type. 

FILE.  The  Hebrew  word  pUsirah, 
rendered  "  file,"  signifies  dulntm,  hhmt' 
nem;  henoe  the  passage  ahoold  read, 
"when  notches  were  in  the  edges  of 
the  ploagfa-shaies,  and  of  the  ooalters, 
etc**  (1  Sam.  ziiL  21.) 

FINER  A  worker  in  metals,  a  re- 
finer, specially,  of  gold  and  diver; 
(Prov.  zzv.  4 ;)  a  foander;  (Judg.  zrii. 
4  ;)  a  goldsmith.  (Isa.  zli.  7.)  The  an- 
cient Egyptians  carried  the  woriting  of 
metals  to  an  eztrsordinary  degreeof  per- 
footion ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Hebrews  derived  their  knowledge  of 
these  arts  from  this  souroe.  The  "fining 
pot,"  was  the  cradble,  in  which  the  preci- 
oos  metals  were  smelted  and  purified 
with  fire,  and  thus  separated  ttom  the 
sooria.  (Prov.  zvii.  3  ;  zzvii  21.) 

FINES.  In  some  instances,  by  the 
Mossio  law,  the  amount  of  a  fine,  or 
of  an  indemnification  that  was  to  be 
made,  was  determined  by  the  person 
who  had  been  injured ;  in  other  in- 
stances it  was  fized  by  the  jodge,  and 
in  others  was  defined  by  the  law.  (Ex, 
xzL  19—86 ;  Dent.  zzii.  19—29.)  Two- 
foki,  foor-fold,  and  even  five-fold  resti- 
tntion  of  things  stolen,  and  restitution 
of  property  unjustly  retained,  with 
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twenty  per  cent  over  and  above,  was 
required.  Thus,  if  a  man  killed  a  beast, 
he  was  to  make  it  good,  beast  for  beast. 
(Lev.  zziv.  18.)  If  an  oz  pushed  or 
gored  another  man's  servant  to  death, 
his  owner  was  bound  to  pay  for  the  ser- 
vant thirtv-shekels  of  silver.  (Ez.  zzi. 
82.)  In  the  case  of  one  man's  oz  push- 
ing or  goring  another^  to  death,  the 
living  oz  was  sold,  and  the  prioe,  to- 
gether with  the  dead  one,  equally  di- 
vided between  both  owners.  (Ez.  zzL 
85.^  If,  however,  the  oz  had  previously 
been  notorious  for  pushing,  and  the 
owner  had  not  taken  care  to  confine 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  give  another  to 
the  man  whose  oz  bad  been  gored,  and 
the  dead  oz  he  got  himself.  (Ez.  zzi. 
86.)  If  a  man  let  a  pit  belonging  to 
him  remain  open,  and  another  man's 
beast  fell  into  it,  the  owner  of  the  pit 
was  obliged  to  pay  for  the  beast,  and 
had  it  for  the  payment  (Ez.  zzi.  88, 
84.)  When  a  fire  was  kindled  in  the 
fields,  and  did  any  damage,  he  who 
kindled  it  was  obliged  to  make  the 
damage  good.  (Ez.  zzii  6.) 

FINGER  The  "finger  of  Gk)d" sig- 
nifies the  manifestation  of  Wa  power. 
The  Egjrptian  magicians,  terrified  by  the 
numerous  plagues  inflicted  upon  their 
country,  at  length  said,  "This  is  the  fin- 
ger of  GkxL"  (Ez.  viii.  19.)  The  tables  of 
the  law  were  written  by  the  "  finger  of 
Grod."(Ez.zzzi.  18.)  The  heavens  are  said 
to  be  the  work  of  "  God's  fingers."  (Ps. 
viil  3.)  And  Christ  cast  out  devils  with 
"the  finger"  or  power  of  God.  (Luke 
zi  20.)  To  "  pat  forth  the  finger,"  is 
a  bantering  insulting  gesture.  (Isa. 
Iviii.  9.)  **FourfingerBl£ick,"  equiva- 
lent to  the  handbreadth,  ocoors  as  a 
measure,  in  Jer.  lii.  21. 

FIR-TREE.— See  CTFBK88. 

FIRE.  The  Hebrews  were  not  al- 
lowed to  kindle  a  fire  on  the  Sabbath 
for  the  purpose  of  cooking  rictoals. 
(Ez.  zvi.  28  ;  zzziii.  8.)  Bat  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  use  of  fire  for 
wannth,  on  the  Sabbath-day,  was  in- 
eluded  in  this  interdiction.  Fire  fell 
from  heaven  to  consume  the  victims 
sacrificed  to  Jehovah,  and  was  an  indi- 
cation of  his  approbation.  (Gen.  iv.  4  ; 
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L6T.  ix.  24  i  Jndg.  xiiL  19,  20 ;  2 
GhroD.  Yii.  1 ;  1  Kings  xvia  38.)  The 
fire  which  dasoended  from  heaven  upon 
the  altar,  in  the  tabernacle,  and  also 
apon  that  in  the  temple,  was  con- 
stantly fed  and  preserved  by  the  priests, 
and  was  regarded  as  celestial  or  hal- 
lowed fire.  In  the  sacerdotal  services 
no  fire  but  that  of  the  altar  of  burnt 
offerings  coold  lawfully  be  used.  (Lev. 
X.  8 ;  Num.  iii.  4,  26.  61 ;  Isa.  xxzi.  9.) 
We  have  no  account  of  any  supernatu- 
ral fire  being  kindled  for  the  second  tem- 
ple. The  **  fire  of  the  Lord,"  or  "  from 
heaven,**  also  denotes  lightning.  ( 1  Kings 
xviiL  88  ;  2  Kings  L  10,  12,  U  ;  Job  i. 
16  ;  Ex.  ix.  28.)  Fire  is  often  used  as 
the  symbol  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah. 
(Gen.  iii.  24  ;  Ex.  iii.  2  ;  xix.  18 ;  Isa. 
vL  4  ;  Ezek.  i.  4  ;  Bev.  L  14  ;  Dan.  vu. 
10.)  He  not  only  accepts  the  homage 
of  his  people ;  (Isa.  iv.  4,  5  ;  Heb.  xii 
29  ;)  but  consumes  in  His  anger  those 
who  reject  His  grace  and  mercy.  (Deut. 
xxxii  ^2  ;  Isa^  z.  17  ;  Jer.  iv.  4  ;  Ezek. 
xxiL  21 ;  2  Thess.  i.  8.)  The  enlight- 
ening and  sanctifying  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  compared  to  fire.  (Isa.  iv. 
4, 5 ;  Matlui.  11;  Acts  ii.  8.)  The  words 
of  Gk)d  are  said  to  operate  like  fire.  (Jer. 
V.  14  ;  xxiii.  29  ;  Isa.  vi.  6  ;  Hab.iii.  5.) 
Severe  trials,  afflictions,  and  persecu- 
tions, are  symbolized  by  fire;  (Ps.  Izvi. 
12 ;  Isa.  zlii.  25 ;  IxvL  15,  16 ;  Ezek. 
xxil  20 ;  Zech.  xiu.  9  ;  Luke  xU.  49  ; 
1  Cor.  ill  13,  15 ;  1  Pet  i.  7  ;  iv.  12 ;) 
so  also  war  and  destruction.  (Num.  xxL 
28 ;  Judg.  ix.  15,  20 ;  Isa.  vii.  4  ;  L 
11 ;  i.  81 ;  xxx.  30 ;  Job  xv.  84.)  The 
eternal  punishments,  of  the  wicked  in 
hell,  are  symbolized  by  fire  that  shall 
never  be  extinguished.  (Matt.  v.  22 ; 
XXV.  41 ;  Mark  ix.  48,  44  ;  Luke  xvi. 
28,  24  ;  Bev.  xiv.  10,  11 ;  xxL  8.) 

FIBEPAN.~See  Gxhsbb. 

FIBKIN.  The  Greek  word  msCre- 
e«,  rendered  "firkin,"  signifies  a  mea- 
sure for  liquids,  equivalent  to  nearly 
nine  Eaglish  gallons.  (John  ii.  6.) 

FIBMAMENT.  The  Hebrew  word 
rdbia  signifies  a  tciid  expamae,  the  frmth 
maU  of  heaven  ;  (Gen.  i.  6-— 20  ;  Ps. 
xix.  ) ;)  above  which  was  the  throne  of 
Jehovah.  (Eaek.  L  22—26 ;  x.  i.)  The 
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Hebrews  speak  of  the  firmament  as 
being  spread  out  like  a  hemispheric  arch 
over  the  earth  ;  (Ex.  zziv.  10 ;  Dan. 
xii.  8 ;)  in  it  were  fixed  the  stars ;  (Geo. 
L  14 — 17  ;)  and  above  it  was  the  celes- 
tial ocean,  whence  fain  descended  upon 
the  earth.  (Gen.  i.  7  ;  vii  11 ;  Pa.  civ. 
8 ;  cxlviii.  4.)  The  true  sUte  of  the 
case,  that  the  firmament  was  a  mere 
txpanie,  was  not  unknown  to  them. 
(Gen.  ii.  6  ;  Job  xxxvi.  27,  28 ) 

FIBST-BOBN.  The  first-born  son 
among  the  Hebrews  enjoyed  >P«3al 
privileges  above  his  brethren  ;  (Dent, 
xxi.  15 — 17 ;)  and  enjoyed  an  authority 
over  those  who  were  younger.  (Gen. 
XXV.  28 ;  xxvii.  29 ;  2  Chron.  xxL  8.) 
The  paternal  blessing  was  in  a  peculiar 
sense  the  right  of  the  first-bom.  Be- 
fore the  time  of  Moses,  the  privilegee 
of  birthright  might  be  fbrieited,  or 
transferred  to  a  younger  child  ;  (Gen. 
XXV.  81—88  ;  xxvii.  19—86  ;  xlviiL  18, 
19 ;)  but  the  praoUoe  occasioned  much 
contention,  and  a  law  was  enacted  over- 
ruling it.  (Deut.  xxi.  15—17.)  The 
first-born  received  a  double  portion  of 
the  estate ;  (Geo.  xlviii.  5 — 8  ;  Dent, 
xxi.  17  ;)  he  was  also  the  priest  of  the 
whole  &mily  ;  but  the  honour  oi  exer- 
cising this  office  was  transferred,  by  the 
command  of  God,  ftx>m  the  tribe  of 
Beuben,  to  whom  it  belonged  by  right 
of  primogeniture,  to  that  of  Levi. 
(Num.  iii.  12—18  ;  viiL  18.)  Henoe 
the  first-born  of  the  other  tribes  were 
to  be  redeemed,  at  a  valuation  made  by 
the  priest  not  exceeding  five  shekela, 
fipom  serving  God  in  that  capacity. 
(Num.  xviii.  15,  16 ;  Luke  ii.  22.)  In 
some  of  these  privileges  we  pevoeive 
the  peculiar  force  and  appropriatencH 
of  the  titles,  "  firstrbegotten,"  "fint- 
bom"  or  heir,  etc.,  given  to  the  Divine 
Bedeemer.  (P8.1xxxix.  27;  Bom.  viii.  29 ; 
Ool.  I  15—18 ;  Heb.  i.  2—6 ;  Bev.  i. 
5,  11.)  The  destraction  of  the  fini- 
bora,  by  an  epidemic,  was  the  tenth  and 
last  plajg^e  ioflioted  on  the  Egyptians. 
(Ex.  xL  1—8 ;  xiL  29,  80.)  It  most 
not  be  inferred  that  none  of  the  first- 
born remained  alive  in  the  hmd,  or  that 
none  besides  the  first-bom  died ;  tinoe 
in  every  house  there  was  not  a  first- 
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lioni :  "  Ibere  wu  no  house  in  which 
there  was  not  one  dead."  (Ex.  iz.  15.) 
Among  the  Hebrews,  the  firstling  of 
every  dean  beast  was  offered  at  the 
sanetoaiy,  not  to  be  redeemed,  but  to 
be  killed  ;  an  andean  beast,  a  horse,  an 
ass,  or  a  camel,  was  either  redeemed  or 
exchanged  ;  an  ass  wan  redeemed  by  a 
lamb  or  five  shekels  ;  if  not  redeemed, 
it  was  killed.  The  redemption  money 
became  part  of  the  sacred  revenue.  (Ex. 
ziu.  2,  ll-~15  ;  Num.  iii.  12,  13 ;  zviii. 
16—17;  Lev.  xxvii.  26,  27;  Deut. 
xziii.  18) 

FIRST-FRUITS.  The  Hebrews 
prasented  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  bar- 
vest^  as  an  expression  of  submission,  de* 
pendence,  and  thankfubees  to  Jehovah. 
The  first  sheaf  of  barley  on  the  second 
day  of  the  Passover,  and  the  first  loaves 
on  the  feast  of  the  Pentecost,  were  of* 
Isred  as  a  heave  ofiering,  in  the  name 
of  the  people.  But  individuals  also 
were  bound  to  offer  the  first-fruits  of 
the  vine,  of  firuit  trees,  and  of  their 
grain,  honey,  and  wool ;  by  means  of 
which  offerings  they  exhibited  thai  gra* 
titode  which  was  due  to  Jehovah,  for 
the  country  he  had  given  them.  The 
offerings  thus  made  became  the  proper- 
if  of  the  priests.  (Ex.  xxiii.  19 ;  Lev. 
it.  12 ;  xix.  23,  24;  xxiii.  10,  17  ;  Num. 
XV.  17—21 ;  xviiL  11,  18 ;  Deut.  xviu. 
4  ;  xxvi.  1 — 11.)  It  appears  from  Deut. 
xxvi.  1 — ^11,  that  what  are  denominated 
the  "second  first-fruits"  were  appropri- 
ated to  the  eucharistical  sacrifices,  and 
were  consumed  in  the  feasts  whidi  were 
made  fnm  them.  Accordinglv  every 
Helwew  was  commanded  when  he 
brought  his  basket  to  the  tabernacle  or 
the  temple,  to  set  it  down  before  the 
altar,  and  return  thanks  with  a  loud 
voice  to  Jehovah,  who  had  given  to  his 
undeserving  countr3rmen  so  rich  an 
inheritance.  The  "first-fruits  of  the 
Spirit**  are  the  earnest,  the  pledge  of 
fotore  and  still  higher  gifts.  (Kom.  viii. 
28.)  Christ  is  called  "  the  first-fruits  of 
them  that  dept,**  i.e.  the  first  who  was 
imieed  from  the  dead  to  die  no  more.  (1 
Cor.  XV.  20,  28;  xri.  IS ;  Rom.  iL  16; 
James  L  18 ;  Rev.  xiv.  4.) 

FISH.  The  Hebrawshad  few  names,  I 
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if  any,  for  particular  fishes.  (Oen.  ix. 
2  ;  JNum.  xi.  22  ;  Jon.  ii.  1,  10  ;  Matt, 
vii.  10 ;  xiv.  17 ;  xv.  34  ;  Luke  v.  d  ; 
John  xxi.  6  ;  viii.  11.)  In  the  Mosaic 
law,  the  species  proper  for  food.are  dis- 
tinguished by  having  scales  and  fins, 
whether  living  in  rivers,  lakes,  or  seas ; 
while  those  without  scales  and  fins  are 
held  to  be  unclean.  (Lev.  xi.  9 — 12 ; 
Num.  xi.  4.)  The  Hebrews  would  un- 
doubtedly ))e  acquainted  with  several 
Rpedes  of  fish,  found  in  the  seas,  rivers, 
and  lakes,  bordering  the  Promised  Land. 
The  following  have  been  noticed  by  re- 
cent naturalists  and  travellers : — 

Mediterranean  Sea, — Several  spedes 
of  Sargus  or  Sheepshead,  Perch,  Mor- 
row, Qnmard,  Biaokerel,  Soul,  Ray, 
Pilot-fish,  Parrot-fish,  Flying-fish,  Sea- 
Camel,  Sea -Mullets,  Sturgeon,  Dol- 
phin, Sea-devil,  Pike,  Cat  or  Sheat- 
fish,  Serran,  Basse,  Saw-fish,  Cod, 
Herrings,  Shad,  Flatfish,  Rock-fish, 
Sharks,  and  great  Sea-bream ;  also 
Cetaceans  or  the  Whale  tribe,  are 
found  in  this  sea.  Also  Ovsters,  Oniscua^ 
Pinna  muricata,  Craw-fish,  Cuttle-fish, 
and  the  Murex,  which  furnished  the 
celebrated  l^rian  purple,  are  found 
upon  some  parts  of  the  cotot.  The 
Running  Crab,  abounds  on  the  coasts 
about  Egypt  and  Syria. 

Bed  &».  — PorpoiMs,  Sharks,  the 
Tun,  which  is  a  spedes  of  Halicore^ 
Cat  or  Sheat-fish,  Barbers,  Leaping  Ca- 
ranx,  Perch,  Merrow,  Pilot-fish,  Sea- 
Mullets,  Sea-devil,  Bousy ;  a  spedes  of 
Cod,  called  Leeche;  and  a  spedes  of 
fish  resembling  a  Turbot,  are  found  in 
this  sea.  Several  species  of  shell-ani- 
mab,  and  diminutive  Crabs,  abound 
upon  the  sands. 

Lake  of  Tiberiat. — ^A  great  number 
of  edible  fishes,  of  seveml  spedes^  in« 
duding  several  sorts  of  Caip  or  Biuny, 
the  Karmut,  Halafi,  Perch,  a  flatfish 
called  Mesht»  and  a  fish  called  Abon 
Sooku,  are  found  in  this  lake.  Some 
of  the  same  spedes  of  fish  are  met  with 
here,  as  in  the  Nile.  The  fishes  found  in 
the  Jordan  are  mainly  the  same  as  are 
found  in  the  Lakes  Merom  and  Tiberias. 
The  streams,  Sheriat  d  Mandhur  or 
Yarmuk,  and  the  Zurka,  which  flow 
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into  the  Jordan,  are  foU  of  fiah,   in 

feneral  amall,  but  of  excellent  llavonr. 
n  a  smftll  lake  near  the  cagtle  Meaereib, 
there  is  an  abaodance  of  fish,  not  in^ 
ferior  in  beauty  to  onr  gold  and  silver 
fishes.  It  also  abounds  with  Carp,  uid 
a  speeiea  oalled  Emshatt  The  fisheries 
of  the  Lakes  Merom  and  Tiberias  are 
Qsosallv  fiumed  oat  by  the  gorernment. 
Bufiraia,  and  Ttgrii. — ^Among  the 
more  remarkable  species  in  the  waters 
of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  are  the  Al- 
eppo  eely  Blaek-fish,  Binny,  and  several 
others ;  the  Carp  is  the  most  common 
fish  (^  Upper  Eaphrates  and  of  the 

Knd  of  Abraham  at  Urfith.  Li  the 
kke  of  Antiooh,  Aleppo  eel.  Carp,  and 
Black  Fish  are  found.  Trent  are  common 
in  Taurus.  Among  the  speeies  noticed 
in  the  small  river  Kowiok,  are  the 
Loche,  Bmny,  Barbel,  Ghub^  Carp,  the 
Aleppo  eel,  and  several  others.  A 
species  of  Crab  is  found  in  the  rivers 
of  Syria,  which  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  greatest  delicacies  of  the  table. 
It  strays  from  the  river,  and  fiseds 
upon  the  ripe  fruit  scattered  upon  the 
ground. 

Nile, — Of  fishes  found  in  the  Nile 
are  the  Herring ;  also  the  Nile  Salmon, 
one  of  which  has  been  known  to  weigh 
a  hundred  pounds.  Several  ipecies  of 
Mormyrus  are  common  to  the  Nile  and 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  Pereh,  Mullett, 
Eels,  Shad,  and  Bechir,  also  inhabit 
the  waters  of  Egypt ;  besides  a  firii 
called  Tetraodou,  to  eat  of  which,  it  is 
said,  causes  instant  death.  The  right 
of  fishing  on  the  canals  and  lakes  of 
Egypt  is  annually  ftmned  out  by  the 
government  to  certain  individuals,  who 
pay  large  sums  for  the  privilege.  The 
fishermen  of  Egypt  aikl  Tyre  are  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures. 
(Isa.  xix.  8—10  ;  Ezek.  zxvi.  5  ;  xxix. 
4.  5  ;  xlvii.  10  ;  Neh.  xiu.  16.)  And, 
fit>m  the  ancient  monuments,  it  appears 
that  there  is  no  mode  of  fishing  now  in 
use,  which  was  not  known  and  practised 
by  those  ancient  nations.  (Jer.  xvi  16  ; 
Job  xli.  2—7  ;  Esek.  xxix.  4 ;  Amos 
iv.  2.)  The  art  of  curing  fish,  also,  was 
well  understood  in  Egypt,  and  unques- 
tionably in  Phenicia.  The  Hebrew 
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words cla^ppodo]^ rendered  "graatfialiy'' 
(Jon.  i.  17,)  and  the  Greek  fatas^  ren- 
dered "whale,"  (Matt.  xiL  40,)  sigmfy 
any  Imrgefkk,  othmge  sea  moMCer.  Pe- 
trified fishes  and  riiells  abound  in  the 
calcareous  strata,  in  several  parts  <tf 
Syria  and  Palestina 

FISH  GATE  —See  Gaxw. 

FITCHES.  The  Hebrew  word  Iwt- 
9meUi,  rendered  "fitches,"  probably 
denotes  r|is  or  ipsff.  (Eiek.  iv.  9.)  The 
word  haiak,  alsorendered  "fitches,  *  de- 
notes the  nigeUa  or  wteUmihmm,  the  fee- 
nel-flower,  or  black  cummin.  (Isa.  xzviiL 
25, 27.)  This  plant  reaches  the  height  of 
a  cubit,  has  narrow  leaves  like  the  lennttl 
and  a  blue  flower.  The  seed  is  black, 
but  of  a  pleasant  smell,  and  of  a  sharp 
taste,  not  unlike  pepper.  The  Hebrews 
seem  to  have  used  it  lor  the  swasnning 
of  food ;  they  coltivated  it  like  oummin 
in  ploughed  fields. 

FLAG.  The  word  aJUm  rendered 
"meadow,*  (Gen.  xlL  2, 18,)  and  **lbg,'' 
(Job  viiL  11,)  is  an  Egyptian  word,  sag* 
nifpng  mank-ffnm,  reeds,  fnUririige, 
eedffe,  everything  green  which  grows  in 
wet  grounds.  (Gen.  xli.  2, 18  ;  Isa.  xix. 
7  ;  Ecdes.  xl.  16.)  The  Hebrew  word 
suph,  rendered  "  flags,"  (Ex.  it  8,  5 ; 
xix.  6,)  and  "weeds,"  (Jon.  ii.  5,)  tag" 
nifies  rttiht  reed,  eedge,  or  perhaps  alga 
or  etorveed.  (Jon.  ii  6.)  Hence  yam 
euph  =  sea  of  sedge,  i.e.  the  AwAmp 
Gulf  or  Red  sea,  which  abounds  in  sea- 
weed. (Ex.  X.  19;  xiii.  18;  xv.  4; 
Num.  xtv.  25  ;  Deut.  i.  40  ;  Ps.  cvi.  7, 
9,  22  ;  cxxxvi  13.)  In  Ex.  ii.  8,  6  ; 
Isa.  xix.  6,  atqih  denotes  the  rmek,  bml^ 
ruah,  growing  in  the  Nile.  The  He- 
brew word  affm<m  denotes  a  reed  or 
rush,  growing  in  the  marshes.  (Job  xlL 
2  ;  Isa.  ix.  14  ;  xix.  15 ;  Iviii.  5  ;  Jer. 
li.  82.)  The  rush  belongs  to  the  fiunily 
of  eyperaoea  or  reed-grasses ;  but  the 
reed  to  the  fiunily  o?  grammm. — See 
Bud. 

FLAGON.  The  Hebrew  word  oA- 
iaah,  rendered  "  flagon,"  does  not  ag- 
nify  a  ifenel  or  eMosiirv,  but  properly  a 
pressed  or  compacted  cake  of  dried 
grapes  or  raisins.  (2  Sam.  vi.  19 ;  1 
Chrou.  xvi.  8  ;  Hos.  iii.  1 ;  SoL  Song, 
ii.  5.)    They  differed  from  dry  grapes 
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or  nusiiu  not  preowd  into  the  fonn  of 
cnkoB ;  (1  Sam.  xzv.  18  ;)  and  also  from 
figa  pressed  into  cakes.  In  Isa.  x»L 
2i,  the  Hebrew  words  hdi  lu^tm, 
rendered  "Teeeels  of  flagons/'  in  the 
margin,  "instrmnents  of  viobi/'  pro- 
periy  signify  "  veasels  of  bottles." 

FhJLS..  TheHebrewwordpu&to&is 
properly  rendered  "flax."  In  the  earliest 
ages,  flax  was  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant objects  of  agriculture  and  trade  in 
Egypt,  and  is  so  still.  (Ex*,  ix.  81  ;  Isa. 
ix.  19.)  Not  only  the  harvest  of  this 
plant,  bat  its  manufiustiire,  is  repre- 
sented on  the  ancient  tombs  of  Egypt ; 
and  the  spinning  of  flax  appears  to  have 
employed,  in  that  country,  whole  com- 
munities. The  "fine  linen"  manu- 
fiictnred  from  it  was  used  by  the  Egjrp- 
tians  as  an  article  of  dress,  and  also  for 
enveloping  the  dead  after  embalming. 
Fine  cotton  was  also  much  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  Flax  wascultivated  in  Pal- 
estine^even  before  the  Hebrews  conquer- 
ed the  country.  (Josh.ii.6)  The  spinning 
of  flax  aufl  cotton  was  anciently  the  li^ 
bour  of  the  most  noble  ladies.  (Prov. 
zxxL  13—24  ;  Hos.  ii.  5 — 9.)  Lines  and 
cords  were  often  made  of  flax.  (Judg. 
XV.  IS,  14 ;  Ezek.  xl.  8.)  ••Tow"  is 
mentioned  in  Judg.  xvi.  9  ;  Isa.  i.  81. 
The  word  'How,"  in  Isa.  xliii.  17,  desig- 
nates the  "  wick  "  of  a  taper  or  lamp. 
The  gentleness  of  Messiah's  reign  is 
referred  to :  "  The  bruised  reed  He  will 
not  break,  and  the  smoking  flax  He  will 
not  quench."  (Isa.  xlii.  8 ;  Matt.  xii. 
20.)  He  will  not  extinguish  the  &int 
and  almost  expiring  light ;  He  will  not 
add  to  their  sorrows;  but  will  speak 
peace  and  oomfort  to  the  oppressed, 
and  itrengthen  the  &ith  of  the  wavering. 

FLEA.  This  insect,  in  the  East,  is 
often  used  as  a  popubr  emblem  for  in- 
significance. David,  in  his  address  to 
Saul,  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  14  ;  xxvi.  20,)  likens 
himself  to  a  "single  flea ;"  importing, 
that  while  it  cost  Saul  much  pains  to 
catch  him,  he  would  obtain  very  little 
advantage  from  it.  Owing  to  the  habits 
of  the  lower  orders,  fleas  abound  so 
profusely  in  Syria,  espedally  daring  the 
spring,  in  the  streets,  and  dusty  banars, 
that  persons  of  conditioa  always  change 
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their  long  dresses  upon  returning  home. 

FLESH.  This  term  is  of  extensive 
application  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  ap- 
.  plied  to  the  whole  auimal  creation. 
(Gen.  vi.  18,  17,  19;  viL  16,  16,  21 ; 
viii.  17.)  To  the  human  race,  mankind . 
(Gen.  vi.  12 ;  Isa.  xl.  5,  6 ;  Luke  iil  6 ; 
John  xvu.  2  ;  1  Pet.  L  24 ;  Bom.  iii. 
20  ;  Heb.  iL  14.)  '*  Flesh,*  or  the 
body,  as  distinguished  frt>m  **  soul,"  or 
"spirit."  (Job  xix.  26;  John  vi.  52  ; 
OoL  ii.  6 ;  lPetiv.6.)  It  denotes  the  in- 
carnation of  Christ.  (Johni.  14  ;  1  Tim. 
iu.  16 ;  Heb.  v.  7 ;  1  John  iv.  2,  8.) 
"Flesh"  is  also  used  for  the  secret 
parts ;  (Gen.  xtiL  11 ;  Ex.  xxviii.  42  ; 
Lev.  XV.  2,  8,  7,  16,  19  ;  Ezek.  xxiii. 
20  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  10 ;  Jude  7 ;  Prov.  v. 
11  ;)  and  for  the  rite  of  cnroomoision. 
(Gen.  xvii.  11  ;  Bom.  ii.  28  ;  2  Cor.  xi. 
18  ;  GaL  iii.  3  ;  Eph.  ii.  11.)  The  term 
"flesh  "  also  denotes  the  carnal  nature, 
the  appetites  and  propensities,  which 
in  the  unregenerate,  enslave  the  intel- 
lect, and  keep  the  spirit  in  condemna- 
tion. (Bom.  vii.  5 ;  viii.  1,  4,  5, 8 ;  Gal. 
V.  16. 17  ;  Eph.  ii  8.) 

FLIES.  The  insect  designated  by 
the  Hebrew  term  aro6,  which  constitu- 
ted the  fourth  plague,  which  fell  upon 
the  Egyptians,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  species  of  gad'fy,  exceedingly  trou- 
blesome to  man  and  beast,  and  so  called 
frtmi  its  wwHei'ng  the  blood.  (Ex.  viii.  17 
—28 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii  45 ;  ov.  81.)  The 
most  numerous  and  troublesome  insects 
in  Egypt  are  the  flies  ;  their  pertinacity 
wearies  the  most  patient.  Mra.  Poole 
observes :  "  As  to  the  vermin  of  Egypt, 
I  really  think  that  the  flies  occasion  the 
greatest  annoyance,  so  abundant  are 
they,  and  so  distressing.'*  The  miracle 
involved  in  the  plague  of  flies  may,  pro- 
bably, have  consi^ed,  partly  at  least, 
in  the  insects  being  brought  against  the 
Egyptians  in  so  great  an  abundance 
during  tmn<er.  The  Hebrew  word  ssfruft 
is  probably  the  general  word  for  "  fly." 
Some  this^  a  puiicular  fly  is  to  be  un- 
derstood by  the  "  zebub ;"  and  in  Isa. 
vii.  18,  they  refer  it  to  the  birge  and 
troublesome  Ethiopian  fly,  called  wmb 
by  the  Arabs,  seen  bv  Bruce  and  other 
travellers  in  the  vicmity  of  the  Bed 
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•eftand  the  NUa  In  Eool.  x,  1,  it  U 
mid,  "  Tonoraoiu,  or  deadly,  fliei  oaiue 
the  apothecary's  oiotmeDt  to  etixkk." 
Aa  a  fly,  though  a  diminative  creature, 
oao  taiot  aod  cormpt  much  predoua 
perfume ;  ao  a  email  mixture  of  folly 
and  indiacretioD  will  tamiah  the  repu- 
tation of  one  who,  in  other  respecta,  ia 
▼ery  wise  and  honourable :  and  ao  much 
the  more,  becauae  of  the  malignity  and 
ingratitude  of  mankind,  who  are  dia- 
poaed  rather  to  cenanre  one  error,  than 
to  commend  many  exoellenoiea. 

FLINT.  The  Hebrew  wonl  hkalla- 
muh,  rendered  "flint,"  in  Deut.  viii. 
15  ;  zxxii.  18  ;  Job  uYiii.  9  ;  Pa.  cxiv. 
8 ;  laa.  1.  7,  aeema  to  denote  a  particu- 
lar kind  uf  rock,  probably /iiU.  nUx,  or 
any  hard  atone,  as  gramite.  The  He- 
brew wonl  tMor,  ia  rendered  "aharp 
atone ;"  (Ex.  iv.  25  ;)  and  *'  flint*  (laa. 
v.  28 ;  Ezek.  iii.  29. )  Flinta  abound  in 
nearly  all  the  plaina  and  Talleya  through 
which  the  Hebrewa  wandered.  In  the 
northward  deaert,  low  hilla  of  chalk  oc- 
cur, aa  well  aa  frequent  tracta  of  chalkey 
aotl,  for  the  moat  part  oyerapread  with 
black  flinta.  Chalk  aboundb  in  many 
parts  of  Palestine  ;  and  here,  of  course, 
as  elsewhere,  chalk  and  flint  occur  in 
constant  connection.  The  flinty  no- 
dules are,  however,  not  confined  to  the 
chalky  tracts,  but  appear  also  in  the 
sandy  plains  and  valleys. 

FLOCKS.— See  Folds. 

FLOOD.  The  narrative  of  this  ter- 
rible event — which  occurred  about  1656 
years  after  the  creation  of  Adam, — 
was  probaby  written  by  Noah  or  Shem, 
is  fully  given,  in  the  venerable  records 
incorporated  by  Moees,  in  the  book  of 
Geneaia.  (Gen.  vi.  11— viii.  14.)  The 
general  belief  which  haa  prevailed,  and 
ia  found  in  the  traditional  hiatory  of 
every  region,  reapecting  the  deluge,  ao 
careAiUy  deacribed  in  the  inapired  nar- 
rative, it  very  remarkable.  And  the 
very  fact»  that  every  nation  telle  ita 
own  atory  about  it,  conformably  to- the 
peouliaritiea  which  diatingniah  its  an* 
Dale,  sufiiciently  attests  that  it  must 
have  been  derived  from  one  and  the 
same  locality,  the  seat  of  the  fiuoAUy  of 
Noah,  the  cradle  of  the  human  laoe, 
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before  the  nations  "were  scattered  an^ 
peeled,"  when  their  language  and  their 
name  were  one.  But  it  will  be  observed,, 
that  between  the  uniTeraslity  of  hiatori- 
cal  tradition,  and  a  ge<^raphical  nni* 
veraality  of  the  deluge  itself,  there  is 
no  necessary  connection.  Indeed  the 
terms  of  the  inapired  narrative  scaroely 
oblige  us  to  understand  a  deluge  simnl- 
taneous  and  univeraal  for  every  part  of 
the  earth's  surface.  It  ia  well  known, 
that  in  the  Seriptnrea,  aueh  miivenal 
terms  as  "  all  **  and  "  every,"  are  of- 
ten naed  to  signify  only  a  veiy  lai^ 
amount  in  number  or  quantity;  and 
that  the  term  "earth"  ia  frequently 
uaed  for  the  inkabitanlt  of  the  earth, 
or  of  a  country :  (Gen.  xix.  81 ;  xU. 
56,  57  ;  Ex.  ix.  6,  9,  19,  22,  25  ;  x.  5, 
15  ;  Deut.  ii.  25 ;  Acta  ii.  5  ;  Col.  L 
28 :)  whence  it  seems  reasonable  to  in- 
fer that  the  univeraal  terma  in  Gren.  vi. 
17,  have  their  proper  reference  to  man- 
kind,  "the  world  of  the  ungodly."  (2 
Pet.  ii  6,)  the  wobjeots  of  guilt,  whoto- 
flagitions  character  cried  for  a  condign- 
manifestation  of  Jehorah's  diapleaanrs. 
If  ao  much  of  the  earth'a  surface  waa 
overflowed  as  was  occupied  by  the  hn- 
man  race,  both  the  physioal  and  the 
moral  ends  of  that  awful  visitation  were 
fully  answered.  Those  who  maintain 
that  the  deluge  was  unimenal  in  extent, 
consider,  tiiat  not  only  the  bones  and 
shells,  and  other  entombed  organic  re- 
mains, chiefly  of  extinct  species,  bat 
that  nearly  all  the  superficial  drift* 
consisting  of  aand,  gravel,  bowlders; 
and  even  the  depoaitiona,  the  fractores, 
the  dislocationa,  the  denudationa,  the 
tranaport  of  raateriala,  and  the  entire 
formation  of  strata— of  several  miles  in- 
thickness— were  the  effects  of  one  and 
the  same  cause,  the  waters  of  the  delnge 
during  the  period  of  three  handi>od  and 
eighty  days  I  But  these  remarkable 
appearances  on  and  lieneath  the  sur- 
fiioe  of  the  earth,  are  immensely  more 
remote  than  the  delnge  of  Noah  or  eveiv 
the  creation  of  man.  Hiey  yi^  evi- 
dences of  repeated  paroxyisms  of  inter- 
nal energy,  accompanied  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  mountain-chains,  and  followed 
by   nnghty   waves   desolating   whole 
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ngiona  of  ilie  «uth ;  bat  yet  limited 
and  marked  with  bharactera  of  iude- 
pesdAot  aiotioa  and  diyenity  of  time. 
Ko  certain  traoee  have  yet  been  found 
of  any  great  dilavian  catastrophe  which 
we  can  affirm  to  haye  oooarrod  within 
the  penod  that  man  has  been  a  aojonm* 
«r  on  the  torfiue  of  theearth.  The  riae 
and  fidl  of  the  waters  of  the  Noadiian 
delnge  noticed  in  sacred  history,  are 
described  to  have  been  gradna!,  and  of 
short  dnzation,  so  that  tbey  would  have 
produced  comparatiyely  Uttle  change 
on  the  snrfiMe  of  the  countiy  they 
orerflowed.  And  should  there  be  sny 
physical  monuments  of  the  transient 
flood  still  in  existence,  their  traces  can 
no  longer  be.  distinguished  from  other 
diatnr&nces,  which  have  occurred  at 
difierent  eras  of  time»  and  at  great  re- 
speotive  distances,  on  the  crust  of  the 
earth.  Indeed  accurate  geological  in- 
▼eetigation  has  shown,  that  there  neyer 
was  a  period,  since  any  yestiges  occur 
of  the  existence  of  organised  creatures, 
when  the  earth  did  not  possess  a  yaried 
face ;  parUy  dry  land  with  its  yegetable 
and  animal  occupiers,  and  paitly  the 
wide  domain  of  waters  possessing  their 
nomarous  inhabitants.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  Noachian  deluge  was  limited 
in  extent,  and  confined  to  the  region 
inhabited  by  man.  And  in  the  awfdl 
catastrophe,  the  sacred  narratiye  in- 
forms us,  "  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  were  broken  up,  and  the  windows 
of  heayen  were  opened,"  i.  e.  "the 
ocean  oyerflowed,  while  the  rain  de- 
scended in  yast  quantities ;"  implying 
that  natural  forces^  miraculously  sum- 
moned into  action,  produced  the  deluge. 
The  seat  of  the  antediluyian  population 
was  undoubtedly  in  western  Asia.  In 
this  region.  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  obseryes, 
"a large  district — the  site  of  Mesopota- 
mia and  Per«a,and  part  of  A%hanistan 
and  Turkestan,  taken  generally — eyen 
in  the  present  day,  lies  considerably 
below  the  leyel  of  the  sea.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  six  weeks  of  continued 
rain  would  not  giye  an  amount  of  water 
forty-times  that  which  fell  on  the  first 
or  a  subsequent  day ;  for  eyaporation 
would  be  continually  carrying  up  the 
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water,  to  be  condensed  and  to  fiJl  again : 
so  that  the  same  mass  of  water  woM 
return  many  times.  I(  then,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  tremendous  nun,  we  sup- 
pose an  eleyation  of  the  Persian  and 
Indian  seas,  or  a  subsidence  of  the  in- 
habited land  toward  the  south,  we  shall 
haye  sufficient  causes,  in  the  hand  of 
almighty  justice,  for  submerging  the 
district,  coyering  its  hills,  and  destroy- 
ing all  liying  beings  within  its  limits^ 
except  those  whom  diyine  mercy  pre- 
seryed  in  the  ark.  The  draining'  off  of 
the  waters  would  be  efieoted,  by  a  re- 
turn of  the  bed  of  the  sea  to  a  lower 
leyel,  or  by  the  eleyation  of  some  tracts 
of  land,  which  would  leaye  channels 
and  slopes  for  the  larger  part  of  the 
water  to  flow  back  into  the  Indian 
ocean,  while  tiie  lower  part  remained  a 
great  lake,  or  an  inland  sea,  the  Cas- 
pian. This  is  not  the  only  mode  in 
which  an  eleyation  of  a  yast  body  of 
waters  may  be  oonceiyed  as  probable, 
and  as  adequate  to  the  production  of 
the  effect.  It  is  established  by  abund- 
ant eyideuce  that,  through  a  period 
geologically  recent^  a  district  lying  im- 
mediately north  of  the  primeyal  seat 
of  manlund,  was  occupied  by  an  tnlsod 
sea,  more  than  equal  in  extent  to  the 
existing  Mediterranean.  The  shores 
and  basin  of  this  ancient  sea  are  inoon- 
troyertibly  determined  by  littoral  and 
marine  remains.  It  is  also  certain  that 
repeated  eleyations  and  subsidences  of 
the  region  still  f ortiier  to  the  north  haye 
taken  place.  One  such  eWation,  pro- 
ceeding g^radually  for  forty  days,  would 
throw  southwanl  such  a  body  <^  water 
as  would  produce  the  offset  described  ; 
and  the  ceaaation  might  leaye  the  sepa- 
rate basins  of  the  Aral,  the  Caspian, 
and  the  Enxine  seas,  in  a  state  to  be 
brought  to  their  present  form  by  the 
progress  of  eyaporation  and  drying.*' 
— See  Abk,  and  Ababat. 

FLOOR.— See  Tsbuhiho. 

FLOUR— See  Mill. 

FLOWERS.  The  Hebrew  word 
tntz,  and  the  Greek  anihot,  are  the  go* 
neral  terms  for  "flower."  (Num.  xrii. 
8 ;  Job  xiy.  2 ;  Pt.  oiii.  15 ;  Isa.  xxyiii. 
1 ;  xl.  6--8 ;  1  Khigs  yi.  18,  29,  82  ; 
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Jiunea  i.  10,  11 ;  1  Pet.  i.  24.)  The  He- 
brew words  nitazah,  ^Gen.  zl.  10 ;  Job 
XY.  58  ;  In.  xviii.  5  ;  Sol.  Song  ii.  12,) 
KDdperafih,  (Ex.  zxv.  33 ;  xxvii.  17.  20; 
Num.  yiii.  4 ;  xvii.  8  ;  Isil  v.  24  ;  Nab. 
i.  4 ;)  are  also  used  for  afoaer,  specially 
/i/oMom.  Flowers  grow  in  great  variety 
and  abundance  on  the  mountains  and 
plains  of  Palestine.  Travellers  have 
noticed  different  species  of  anemone, 
ranunculus,  crocus,  tulip,  narcissus,  hy- 
acinth, lily,  violet,  aster,  pink,  iris,  as- 
phodel, daffodil,  crowfoot,  wind-flower, 
willow-herb,  hyssop,  dragon-wort,  peri- 
winkle, squill,  the  spiked  veronica, 
white  clover,  jasmine,  the  henna  plant; 
also  the  cistus,  white  or  red,  sometimes 
called  the  rose  of  Sharon  ;  and  a  flower 
resembling  the  hollyhock,  and  several 
others,  which,  by  their  variety  and 
multitude,  perfume  the  air  and  yield  a 
very  lovely  prospect.  We  have  seen 
si>ecimens  of  several  of  these  beautiful 
flowers  from  Palestine.  The  pretty  red 
flower  of  the  nomen  plant  abounds  on 
the  mountains  and  in  the  valleys  of 
Sinai. 

FLUTE.  The  Chaldee  word  mtuh- 
TMOMt  rendered  "flute,"  signifies  a 
l»|)e,  syrtfUB.  (Dan.iii.  5,  7,  10, 15.)  This 
instrument  may  have  had  some  resem- 
bUnoe  to  the  Hebrew  hhaiH,  rendered 
"  pipe,"  in  1  Sam.  x.  5  ;  Isa.  v.  12  ; 
XXX.  29  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  86  ;  1  Kings  L  40, 
margin,  "  flute."  Both  of  them  were 
made  out  of  reed,  and  were  not  unlike 
the  sAawm.  The  Greek  au2os,  rendered 
*  'pipe, "  had  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
flageolet.  (1  Cor.  xiv.  7 ;  Bev.  xviii.  22 ; 
Matt.  ix.  23.) 

FLUX.  Another  name  for  the  dy- 
sentery. (Acts  xxviii.  8.)  Dr.  Mead 
considers  the  disease  of  wnich  king  Je- 
horam  died,  to  have  been  a  severe  dy- 
sentery. (2  Chron.  xxi.  15. 18,  19.) 

FOLD.  An  uncovered  enclosure, 
often  made  of  hurdles,  in  which  during 
the  summer  months  the  flocks  are  kept 
by  night  or  at  noon.  They  were  usually 
divided  into  two  parts,  for  the  sheep 
and  the  goata.  (Judg.  v.  16.)  They  are 
also  called  "sheepfolds,**  or  sheepootes. 
(Num.  xxxii.  16,  24.  86  ;  2  Sam.  vii.  8; 
Zepb.  ii.  6.)  In  the  East  it  is  common 
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for  shepherds  to  make  use  of  mined 
edifices  to  shelter  their  -flocks.  (Esek. 
XXV.  5 ;  Isa.  xiii.  19 ;  xvii.  2 ;  xxxii.  14.) 
The  expression  in  Ps.  IxviiL  13,  '*thaagh 
ye  have  lien  among  the  pots,"  would  be 
better  rendered,  **  though  ye  have  lien 
among  the  folds  ; "  spoken  proverbially 
of  shepherds  and  husbandmen  living  in 
leisure  and  quiet.  In  John  x.  16,  our 
Lord  predicts  the  admission  of  the  Gen- 
tiles to  the  Christian  flock,  and  the 
joint  participation  of  them  and  the  Jews 
in  all  the  blessings  of  the  common  sal- 
vation ;  "  Other  sheep  I  have,  which 
are  not  of  this  fold  :  them  also  I  must 
bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice ; 
and  there  shall  be  one  fold, — ^properiy 
one  flock,  and  one  Shepheid." 

FOOD.  It  is  impossible  to  say  from 
Scripture,  whether  the  antediluvians 
used  animal  food  or  not ;  though  some 
think  it  may  be  inferred  firom  Uie  early 
division  of  animals  into  dean  and  un- 
clean. (Gen.  vii.  2.)  By  the  Divine  in- 
structions communicated  to  Noah,  all 
that  moved  with  life,  and  therefore,  all 
orders  of  the  animal  kingdom  were  free- 
ly g^ven  as  meat  to  the  human  race,  to 
be  used  as  freely  as  vegetable  food ;  the 
blood  alone  being  forbidden  to  be  used. 
(Gen.  ix.  3,  4.)  But  to  the  Hebrews  .% 
series  of  precepts  were  given  by  Jeho- 
vah, through  Moses,  as  to  what  ani- 
mals they  Siould  abstain  from,  and  as 
to  what  they  should  use.  (Lev.  xi.  S — 
30  ;  Deut.  xiv.  4—21.)  The  food  of  the 
Hebrews  consisted  chiefly  of  bread,  ve* 
getables,  fruits,  green  and  preserved, 
honey,  milk,  curds,  cream,  butter,  and 
cheese.  (Gen.  xxv.  30,  34 ;  Num.  xi.  4, 
5  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  13.)  Flesh  was  served 
up  at  festivals,  or  when  a  stranger  was 
present.  (Gen.  xviii.  7  ;  Deut.  xy.  19, 
20 :  Luke  xv.  23.)  The  flesh  of  the 
''&tted  calf,**  and  of  &tted  oxen,  were 
peculiarly  esteemed ;  (Gen.  xviii.  7 ; 
xli.  2  ;  1  Sam.  xvL  20 ;  xxviiL  24  ;  2 
Sam.  vi.  13 ;)  also  of  the  sheep  and  goat 
kind,  particularly  of  lambs  and  lads. 
The  animal  was  slain  by  the  master  of 
the  fiimily,  and  the  cooking  also  was 
done  by  his  wife.  (Gen.  xviiL  2 — 8  ; 
xxvit  3, 4,  9,  10 ;  Judg.  vi  19.)  AU  the 
flesh  of  the  slain  aniuMl,  owing  to  the 
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dHBealty  of  presenring  it  in  a  warm  cli- 
male  nnoorrupted,  was  commonly  cook- 
ed at  once. — See  Gleabt,  and  Meals. 

FOOL.  This  term,  in  the  Scrip- 
tnree,  denotes  a  stupid  or  absard  per- 
son, whose  oonduct  is  not  regulated  by 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  religion. 
(Pis.  ziv.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  18 ;  Prov.  xix. 
1»  29;  xz.  3 ;  Matt.  vii.  26  ;  xxiii.  17 ; 
Bom.  i.  22  ;  1  Cor,  i.  27  ;  iv.  10  ;  rv. 
86.)  The  phrase,  "  thou  fool,"  in  Matt. 
▼.  22,  implies  not  only  an  angry  tem- 
per, by  which  snch  severe  language  is 
prompted,  but  a  scornful,  contemptuous 
feeBng,  which  exposes  the  individual 
who  is  under  its  influence  to  eternal 
punifldliment. 

FOOTMAN.  The  Hebrew  word, 
ragli^  rendered  ** footman,'*  is  used  only 
in  a  military  sense,  signifying  fooi^ 
tokUer.  (Ex.  xii.  87 ;  Num.  xi.  81 ; 
Judg.  XX.  2  ;  1  Sam.  iv.  10  ;  xv.  4  ;  2 
Sam.  X.  6  ;  1  Chron.  xviii  4  ;  xix.  18 ; 
Jer.  xii.  5.)  The  word  ratz,  rendered 
"  post,**  (Job  ix.  25 ;  Jer.  li.  81,)  sig- 
fies  a  ruamer,  courier,  also  a  running 
footman,  who  ran  before  the  chariot  of 
a  prince.  (1  Sam.  viii.  11  ;  2  Sam.  zv. 
1  ;  1  Kings  i.  5.)  Also  the  body-guard 
*nd  roycU  mettengers  of  the  Hebrew 
kings ;  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17  ;  2  Kings  x.  25 ; 
XL  6 ;  2  Chron.  xiL  10, 11 ;  xxiii.  12 ; 
XXX.  6,  10 ;)  probably  the  same  who 
are  called  ^'Pelethites."  (1  Kings  i.  5, 
14,  27  ;  2  Sam.  xv.  1,  3.)  The  same 
term,  rendered  "posts,"  denotes  the 
mounted  couriers  of  the  Persians,  who 
earried  the  royal  edicts  to  the  provin- 
ces. (Est.  iii.  13,  15  ;  viii.  14.) 

FOOTSTOOL.  Kings  when  en- 
throned in  state,  required  a  "foot- 
stool ;"  at  which  the  applicants  bowed 
down,  and  rendered  homage.  (2  Chron. 
ix.  18.)  The  Divine  glory,  which  re- 
sided between  the  cherubim,  is  repre- 
aented  as  using  the  ark  as  a  footstool 
(1  Chron.  xxviiL  2  ;  Ps.  xcix.  5 ;  cxxxiL 
7.)  8o  the  earth  is  called  6od*s  foot- 
stool by  the  same  expressive  figure 
which  represents  heaven  as  His  throne. 
(Ps.  ex.  1  ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  1 ;  Matt  v.  85.) 

FOBD.  The  Jordan,  the  Jabbok, 
and  the  Amon,  had  several  fordable 
plaoes^  which,  of  coorsei,  were  more 
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numerous  in  summer  than  in  winter  or 
spring,  when  the  streams  were  swollen 
with  the  rains  or  melted  snow.  The 
fords  were  well  known  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, who,  on  several  occasions,  guard- 
ed them,  to  prevent  the  passage  over 
the  rivers.  (Josh.  iL  7 ;  Judg.  iii.  28 ; 
Qen,  xxxii.  22  ;  Isa.  xvi.  2.) 

FOBEHEAD.  Marks  upon  the 
forehead,  for  distinguisliing  purposes, 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. In  Ezek.  ix.  4,  5,  an  angel  is 
commissioned  to  go  through  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  and  mark  upon  the  forehead 
all  who  should  be  exempted  from  the 
approaching  slaughter.  So  in  Bev.  vii. 
8.  the  mark  or  seal  upon  the  foreheads 
of  the  Christian  Jews,  was  both  the 
symbol  and  pledge  of  exemption  from 
slanghter,  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem. This  mark  upon  the  forehead,  as 
the  pledge  of  safety,  is  different  firom 
the  name  upon  the  mitre,  which  is 
given  as  the  reward  of  victory.  (Bev. 
ii.  17.)  Herodotus,  (ii.  113,)  speaks  of 
the  worshippers  of  a  certain  deity  as 
having  his  name  branded  on  them  ;  and 
such  was  the  custom  of  the  idolatrous 
Hindus,  in  having  the  tlluk  or  mark 
of  different  colours  placed  upon  the 
forehead,  indicative  of  the  followers  of 
Yeeshnu  or  Seeva.  So  also,  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  beast  are  represented  as 
bearing  his  mark,  by  having  his  sym- 
bol, or  letters  mystically  expressing  his 
name,  impressed  on  their  right  hand, 
or  upon  their  foreheads,  as  the  token 
of  their  subjection  to  him.  (Bev.  xiii. 
16—18;  xiv.  9.  11;  xvi.  2;  xix.  20; 
XX.  4  ;  8  Mace.  ii.  29.)  In  Isa.  iii.  24, 
a  "burning"  or  brand,  is  mentioned  as 
a  mark  of  servile  disgrace.  The  Bo- 
mans  usually  marked  their  soldiers  in 
the  hand  ;  and  their  slaves  in  the  fort' 
head. 

FOBEIGNEB.  A  sojourner  or 
stranger,  living  in  another  country 
without  the  rights  of  a  citizen.  (Ex. 
xii.  45;  Ps.  xxxix.  12  ;  Eph.  ii.  19.) 

FOBEKNOWLEDGE.  The  Divine 
attribute  which  is  commonly  termed 
foreknowledge  or  prescience,  is  de- 
scribed as  something  peculiar  to  the 
Supreme  God.   (Isa.  xii.  22—29 ;  xiii. 
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8,  9 ;  zlHi.  8—18;  xIIy.  6—8;  xIt.  19 
—22 ;  zItL  9- 11 ;  xlriiL  3—8.)  Tet 
it  ife  eyjdeni  thftt  the  term  "foreknow- 
ledge" is  med  in  oondeeoennon  to  our 
cepedty ;  ineamndi  as  He  whose  name  is 
"  Is,  and  Was,  and  Will  Be,"  (Rev.  iv. 
8,)  neoessarily  sees,  in  His  high  watch 
tower  of  eternity,  all  past  and  ftitnre 
events^  as  if  they  were  oentered  in  the 
instant  now.  And  as  Gkxl  isthe  author 
of  crsationy  He  most  be  most  perfectly 
acquainted  with  it ;  and  nothmff  how- 
erer  minute  or  recondite,  osn  be  un- 
known to  Him.  (IsR.  zL  28 ;  Prov.  iiL 
19,  20 ;  Jer.  U.  16 ;  Fb.  xzziiL  16 ; 
Matt  X.  29,  SO ;  Acts  xt.  18 ;  Heb. 
iv.  18  ;  1  John  iii  20.)  And  it  is  evi- 
dent finom  the  constitatton  of  the  world, 
and  from  the  prediotiuns  of  future 
events,  which  actually  oome  to  pas% 
that  God  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
fiiture  events  in  the  natural  world,  and 
likewise  of  the  free  actions  of  his  crea- 
tures. (Jer.  i.  6 ;  Matt.  zx.  18,  19 ; 
xxiv.  2.)  Therefore,  Grod  possesses  the 
most  perfect  knowledge,  not  only  of 
everything  which  aetnidly  exists  or  has 
existed  ;  but  also  of  all  things  possible, 
whether  they  are  such  as  shall  hereafter 
occur,  or  whether  they  shall  never  have 
actual  existence.  (Jer.  xxxviii.  17 — ^20 ; 
1  Sam.  xziii.  11—18;  BCatt  xi.  21—28 ; 
Luke  X.  13 ;  xxit  67,  68.)  Tet  the 
Divine  foreknowledge  of  human  actions 
is  not  inconsistent  with  human  freedom ; 
tnasmaeh  as  there  is  a  wide  distinction 
between  God  knowing  an  action,  and 
God  doing  the  same  action.  As  human 
actions  are  not  future  because  they  are 
foreknown,  but  foreknown  beoanse  they 
are  future,  the  Divine  prescience  can- 
not impose  any  necessity  upon  the  liber- 
ty of  the  human  will.  Arminius  has 
well  observed,  "It  follows  therefore, 
that  the  prescience  of  God  is  in&llible 
on  account  of  the  infinity  of  His  know- 
ledge. This  truth  the  human  mind  is 
capable  of  grasping ;  but  the  mode  by 
which  it  is  a  truth,  is  known  to  God 
alone.  But  since  we  are  not  able  cer- 
tainly to  foreknow  anything  in  any 
ether  manner  than  on  acoovntof  it  being 
dependent  on  an  immutable  cause ; — 
from  this  mode  of  our  own  certain  fore- 
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knowledge  we  form  a  oonclusioQ  re- 
specttnff  the  mode  of  the  Divine  fore- 
knowleidge.  But  we  act  improperly  in 
thus  determining :  because  unkM  this 
mode  differ  entirdy  from  the  node  of 
human  prescience,  and  have  nothing 
analogous  to  it^  it  is  not  Divine.  Hu- 
man Imowledge,  indeed,  possesses  some- 
thing analogous  to  that  which  is  Divine  ; 
but  the  mode  of  IMvine  knowledge  is 
decidedly  transcendent.  But  God  knows 
as  infelhUy  what  things  will  happen 
contingenUy,  as  what  will  happen  ne- 
cessarily ;  mr  his  foreknowledge  does 
not  depend  upon  an  immutable  cowss 
of  the  existence  of  the  thing,  but  on 
the  M^/Sntfy  of  the  Divine  knowledge. 
And  what  praise  is  due  to  the  divine 
wisdom,  if  it  therefore  foreknow  future 
things — because  God  resolves  to  pro- 
duce them  by  sudi  a  power  as  the  crea- 
tures cannot  reaist  t  By  a  metalepsis, 
therefore,  that  which  belongs  to  the 
foreknowing  mind  is  ascribed  to  the 
thing  forelmown,  as  though  an  event 
wonki  neoettarily  happen  beoanse  it  was 
infeUibly  foreknown  by  the  Divine 
Mind." 

FORERUNNER.  A  precursor,  one 
who  not  only  goes  before  to  a  particular 
place,  to  lead  or  prepare  the  way,  but 
who  makes  arrangements  for  those  who 
follow.  Spoken  of  Jesus,  the  high 
priest  of  the  new  dispensation,  as  en- 
tering before  His  followers  into  the 
heavenly  sanctuary,  and  making  expia- 
tion of  perpetual  efficacy  for  sinners. 
(Heb.  vi.  20 ;  ix.  11,  12,  22—26  ;  John 
xiv.  2.) 

FORESKIN.— See  Gncuxoiuov. 

FOREST.  Tracts  of  wood-land  were 
anciently  more  common  in  Palestine 
than  at  the  present  day.  The  localitieB 
designated  "woods'* or  "forests "are: 
— 1.  The  "forest  of  cedars,**  in  Leba- 
non, called  in  2  Kings  xix.  28  ;  Isa. 
xxxvii.  24,  "the  forest  of  his  Carmel,'' 
maigin,  "the  forest  and  his  fiuitfiil 
field;"  preperiy  "ths/ortotofhupark," 
i.e.  like  a  park.  (Uos.  xiv.  5,  6.)  The 
"  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,"  was 
the  magnifioent  armoury  of  Solomon  ; 
so  cailMl  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
with  which  it  was  built.  (1  EUngs  vii« 
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3;  X.  17;  Isa.  xxii.  8;  Keh.  iii.  19.) 

2.  The  "forest  of  oaks/'  in  the  inonn> 
tains  of  Bashan.  (Zeoh.  xi.  2 ;  Isa.  ii. 
18;  Ezek.  xxvii.  6.)  8.  The  ''forest 
of  Hareth,**  in  the  moontains  of  Judah. 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  5.)  4.  The  "forest  of 
Ephraim."  (P&  oxxxii.  6  ;  2  Sam.  xviii. 
6. )  Devoted  kingdoms  are  represented 
nnder  the  symbol  of  a  forest  which  Gk)d 
threatens  to  out  down;  (Isa.  x.  17 — 
84  ;)  where  the  "glory  of  the  forest*' 
are  the  nobles ;  the  "briers  and  thorns" 
atke  common  people.  (Jer.  xxi  14 ;  xxii. 
7 ;  Zech.  xi.  1—3.) 

FORaiTBNESS  The  conscious- 
ness of  gnilt  IB  universal :  henoe  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  among  all  classes  of 
people,  there  are  found  customs  or  in- 
sfeitntions,  which  are  altogether  inex- 
plicable, unless  they  haye  direct  refer- 
ence to  expiation  and  forgiveness.  The 
gospel  of  Christ  alone  makes  known  a 
way  of  mercy«  safe  to  man  and  honour- 
able to  G^od.  It  not  only  shows  that  to 
forgive  sin  is  the  exclusive  prerogative 
of  Jehovah,  of  whose  law  sin  is  the 
transgression  ;  (Ps.  cxxx.  4  ;  Isa.  xliii. 
26 ;  Mark  ii.  7 ;)  but  also  how,  through 
the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  He  can  for- 
give sin  and  still  maintain  unsullied  the 
infinite  purity,  and  holiness,  and  per- 
fection of  His  nature,  government,  and 
law,  and  even  clothe  them  all  with  new 
fflory.  And  even  now,  the  gracious 
God,  who  compassionated  our  misery, 
offen  forgiveness — lull,  free,  and  ever- 
lasting— ^to  all  who  wiU  believe  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  (Acts  iii.  19 ;  v.  31 ; 
xiii.  38,  39;  I  John  ii.  12.)  The  duty 
of  mutual  forgiveness  is  urged  upon 
man  with  the  most  solemn  sanctions. 
(Matt.  V.  44  ;  vi.  14,  15 ;  Luke  xvii. 

3,  4  ;  CoL  iii.  13  ;  Eph.  iv.  32)  If 
God  has  remitted  the  "talents"  we 
owed  to  Him,  we  may  well  remit  the 
"pence"  in  which  any  of  our  fellow* 
men  are  indebted  to  us.  (Matt,  xviii. 
38 — 35.)  This  was  a  new  lesson,  and 
utterly  unknown  till  taught  by  Christ, 
and  enforced  by  His  own  example. 

FORKS.    The  "forks"  mentioned 
in  1  Sam.  xiii.  21,  are  pronged  agricul- 
tural implements,  used    in  gathering 
aod  removing  the  crops.  The  orientals, 
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in  partaking  of  food,  seldom  make  use 
of  plates,  spoons,  knives,  or  forks  ;  nor 
are  these  implements  considered  neces- 
sary. And  where  they  are  used  it  ia 
the  result  of  European  intercourse. — 
See  Mbalb. 

FORM,  The  Greek  word  morphe, 
translated  "form,"  iu  PhU.  il.  6,  7, 
does  not  mean  rnemhtainoe,  rimilUude, 
or  an  outward  visible  Mjped,  but  proper- 
ly, real  ttate,  easmtial  eoncfifioti,  or  na- 
ture. Of  Christ  Jesus  it  is  said,  "  Who 
being  in  the  essential  condition  of  €rod, 
did  not  eagerly  regiurd  His  equality 
with  God ;  but  subjected  Himself,  by 
taking  the  essential  condition  of  a  ser- 
vant, being  made  in  the  similitude  of 
men."  As  G^  is  immaterial  and  in- 
visible, and  properly  has  no  "form" 
nor  shape,  the  term  morphe,  when  ap- 
plied to  Him,  can  have  no  allusion  to 
outward  visible  aspect,  or  manifestation 
in  any  way,  but  only  to  real  and  essen- 
tial condition.  Hence  the  passage  affirms 
of  Christ,  that  as  He  was  really  and 
essentially  man,  of  the  same  nature  with 
us  ;  so  also  was  He  really  and  essen- 
tially God,  of  the  same  nature  and 
being  with  Him.  And  that  even  in  His 
incarnate  state,  the  Saviour  did  not  di- 
vest himself  of  His  essential  condition 
as  Grod ;  but  while  He  veiled  His  glories 
in  a  robe  of  humanity  for  a  time,  He 
still  retiuned  all  His  essential  perfec- 
tions unchanged  and  unchangeable. 
(John  i.  14.) — See  Fulnsbs. 

FORNICATION.— See  Aduwibt. 

FORSWEAR.— See  Oath. 

FORTRESS.  A  castle  or  strong* 
hold  situated  on  a  mountain.  Military 
fortifications,  furnished  with  towers, 
bastions,  fosses,  and  gates,  often  appear 
on  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monu- 
ments. The  Hebrews  while  in  Egypt, 
built  for  Pharoah  fortified  cities ;  (Ex. 
i.  11 ;)  and  when  they  entered  Canaan 
they  took  many  such  cities  from  the  in- 
habitants. (Num.  xiii.  28.)  The  art  of 
fortification  was  encouraged  by  the  He- 
brew kings,  and  Jerusalem  was  always 
well  defended,  especially  mount  Zion, 
(2  Sam.  V.  6—9  ;  xrii.  2.) 

FORTUNATUS  =  fortvnate.  A 
Christian  of  Roman  birth  or  origin,  who 
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ntided  at  CorintlL  (1  Cor.  xvi.  17.) 
FOUNTAIN.  A  spring  or  stream 
of  "liviog"  or  constantly  running  water, 
in  opposition  to  cisterns  or  pools.  Be- 
Teral  ancient  fountains  and  aqueducts 
still  exist,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tyre, 
and  of  Jerusslem.  As  fountains  of  wa- 
ter were  so  extremely  valuable  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  East,  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand why  the  inspired  writers  so 
frequently  allude  to  them,  and  deduce 
from  them  some  of  their  most  beautiful 
and  striking  similitudes,  when  they 
would  set  forth  the  perpetuity  and  in- 
exhaustible nature  of  the  spiritual  bless- 
ings which  God  imparts  to  His  people. 
(Ps.  xxxvi.  8,  9 ;  Jer.  ii.  13 ;  Joel  iii. 
18;  John  iv.  14  ;  Rev.  viL  17.)  The 
atonement  is  represented  as  a  fountain. 
(Zech.  xiii.  1.)  The  term  "fountain" 
is  idso  figuratively  used  to  denote  an 
extended  posterity.  (Deut.  xxxiii.  28; 
Ps.  Ixviu.  26;  Prov.  v.  16;  xiii.  li,)— 
See  CiSTEBirs. 

FOWL.  There  are  several  Hebrew 
words  rendered  "fowl,"  and  "bird."  1. 
Oph  appears  to  be  the  generic  name  of 
all  the  feathered  tribe.  (Gen.  i.  21,  30 ; 
Lev.  xvii.  13  ;  Ps«  1.  11 ;  Ezek.  xxxi.  6, 
IS  ;  Dan.  ii.  38  ;  vii.  6.)  2,  Ayt,  col- 
lectively, birds  of  prey.  (Gen.  xv.  11  ; 
Job  xxviii.  7 ;  Ezek.  xxxix.  4  ;  Isaiah 
xviii.  6;  xlvi.  11.)  3.  Barburiim,  fatted 
fowl,  capons,  or  more  probably  geese. 
(1  Kings  iv.  23.)  4.  Ttippor,  a  small 
bird,  sparrow,  or  thrush,  as  caught  by 
the  fowler ;  (Job  xli.  5  ;  Ps.  xi.  1  ; 
Ixxxiv.  3 ;  oii.  7 ;  civ.  17 ;  cxxiv.  7 ; 
Prov.  VL  5  ;)  also  birds,  or  fowl  gener- 
ally. (Lev.xiv.  4--63;  Deut.  iv.  17;  Ps. 
viii.  8  ;  Esek.  xxxix.  4.)  The  Hebrews 
practiced  fowling  with  nets,  snares,  and 
gins.  (Prov.  vii.  23;  Eccl  ix.  12;  Ezek. 
xvii.  20.)— See  BiRDS. 

FOX.  The  Hebrew  word  skual,  ren- 
dered "fox,"  signifies  digger,  or  6ttr- 
rmper,  from  its  burrowing  underground. 
Under  this  general  name  the  Hebrews 
comprehended,  not  only  the  fox,  but 
also  the  jackal,  still  called  in  Persia, 
akaghalf  an  animal  rightly  described  as 
something  between  the  wolf  and  the  fox; 
and  hence  sometimes  termed  by  natur- 
alists "the  wolf-fox."  These  animals, 
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which  are  very  numerous  in  Palestine, 
prowl  together  in  large  herds  or  packs, 
and  are  particularly  prone  to  resort  to 
tombs  and  ruined  towns,  where  they 
feed  on  dead  bodies.  (Psalm  IxiiL  10.) 
Hence  the  prophets  describe  the  fature 
desolation  of  a  dty,  as  "  the  habitation 
of  jackals,"  a  prediction  verified  by  the 
actual  condition  of  many  places  thej 
name.  The  bowlings  of  these  packs  of 
jackals  are  frightful ;  whence  they  are 
also  called  in  Hebrew,  ajKm=:  howlers, 
improperly  rendered  "wild  beasts  of  the 
islands."  (Isa.  xiii.  22;  xxxiv.  14;  in  the 
margin,  /tm,  and  Jjim.)  That  jackals 
are  intended  in  Judg.  xv.  4,  we  may  in- 
fer from  the  number  taken  by  Samson 
and  his  assistants,  which  must  have  been 
easier  with  gregarious  creatures,  than 
with  a  solitary  and  very  wily  animal 
like  the  fox.  The  fox  is  also  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Palestine,  and  as  boUi  are 
included  under  the  common  term  Attal, 
it  roust  generally  be  left  to  the  bearing 
of  the  context  to  determine  when  the 
jackal  and  when  the  fox  are  respectively 
denoted.  (Neh.  iv.  3  ;  Sol.  Song  ii.  15  ; 
Lam.  V.  18  ;  Matt.  viii.  20  ;  Luke  ix. 
58.)  The  term  "fox"  is  sometimes  used 
symbolically  of  a  shrewd  cunning  man. 
(Ezek.  xiii.  4  ;  Luke  xiiL  32.) 
FRANKINCENSK  —  See        Ik- 

CJENBB. 

FREEDOM.  The  right  of  citixen- 
ship.  Strangers  resident  in  Palestine 
had  the  fullest  protection  of  the  law, 
equally  with  the  native  Hebrews ;  (Lev. 
xxiv.  22;  Num.  xv.  15;  xxxv.  15;  Deal. 
i  16  ;  xxiv.  17  ;)  the  law  of  usury  waa 
the  only  exception.  (Dent,  xxiii.  20.) 
The  advantage  the  Hebrew  had  over 
the  Gentile  was  strictly  spiritual,  in  bis 
being  a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical,  aa 
well  as  the  civil  community  of  Jehovah. 
But  even  to  this  spiritual  privilege  Gen- 
tiles were  admitted  under  certMn  re- 
strictions. (Deut.  xxiii.  1 — 9  ;  1  Sam. 
xxi.  8;  2  Sam.  xL  11.)  The  Ammonitea 
and  Moabites  were  excluded  from  the 
citizenship  of  the  theooracy»  and  the 
persons  mentioned  in  Dent,  xxiii.  1 — 6. 
The  Mosaic  code  points  out  the  several 
cases  in  which  the  servants  of  the  He* 
brews  were  to  receive  their  freedosa. 
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(Ex.  xxi.  2 — 4,  7,  8  ;  Lev.  xtv.  89—41, 
47—56;  Deut  xv.  12—17.)  There  were 
▼arioiu  modes  whereby  the  freedom  of 
Borne  ooald  be  attained  by  foreignera, 
snob  aa  by  merit  or  fiivour,  by  money, 
(Acta  xxii.  28,)  or  by  &mily.  The  in- 
gmufu  or  freeman,  came  directly  by 
birth  to  freedom  and  to  citizenship. 
The  libertinvB  or  fireedman,  was  a  man- 
umitted ala^e ;  and  his  children  were 
denominated  UberHni,  i.e.  freedmen  or 
freedmen's  sons.  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  the  freedmen  had  not  equal 
rights  with  the  freemen  or  those  of  free 
birth.  The  Roman  citizen  ooald  not  be 
legally  scourged ;  neither  could  he  be 
bound,  or  be  examined  by  question,  or 
torture,  to  extort  a  confession  from  him. 
And  if,  in  any  of  the  provinces,  he 
deemed  himself  and  his  cause  to  be 
treated  by  the  president  with  dishonour 
and  injustice,  he  could,  by  appeal,  re- 
moTe  it  to  Rome  to  the  detennination 
of  the  emperor.  (Acts  xvi.  87 — 39 ;  xzl 
89  ;  xxiL  25 ;  xxv.  11, 12.)  Christians 
are  represented  as  inheriting  the  rights 
of  spiritual  citizenship,  by  being  mem- 
bers of  the  commonwealth  or  communi- 
ty of  Jehovah.  (Eph.  ii.  12 ;  PhiL  iii. 
20.)  The  Christian  slave  is  the  Lord's 
freedman,  and  a  partaker  of  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  children  of  God  ;  and  the 
Christian  freeman  is  the  servant  of 
Christ.  (1  Cor.  vi.  22 ;  Rom.  vi.  20-22.) 
Paul  acknowledges  that  freedom  is  wor- 
thy of  being  eagerly  embraced ;  but  the 
freedom  which  he  esteemed  most  im- 
portant in  its  consequences,  was  that 
which  is  given  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  (I  Cor.  vii.  21—23.)  The  Jews, 
under  the  Mosaic  law,  are  represented 
an  in  a  state  of  servitude,  and  Christians 
afl  in  a  state  of  freedom.  (John  viii.  81 
— 36;GaLiv.  22— 31.) 
FREEWILL      OFFERING.— See 

OrFBBIHOS. 

FRIEND.  One  specially  loved  and 
esteemed.  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11 ;  Prov.  zvii. 
17  ;  xvui.  24  ;  xzvil  6,  9.  10,  17.)  Abra- 
ham is  called  <*  the  friend  of  God  ; "  (2 
Chron.  XX.  7  ;  Isa.  zli.  8 ;  James  ii.  23;) 
and  Christ  calls  his  disciples  **  friends." 
(John  XV.  18—15.)  "Friend"  is  also  a 
word  of  ordinary  aalutation,  like  the 
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word  neighbour.  (Matt.  xxii.  12 ;  xxvi. 
50  ;  Luke  xi.  5.) 

FRINGE.  The  Hebrew  words  tat- 
nth,  (Num.  XV.  38,)  and  gadU,  (Deut. 
xxii.  12,)  properly  signify  the  *'  firinge  ** 
or  tassel,  as  worn  by  the  Hebrews  on 
the  corners  of  the  outer  garment.  To- 
gether with  the  fringe  was  worn  a 
**  riband  "  or  cord  of  bluish  or  cerulean 
purple,  which  was  to  remind  the  He- 
brew of  his  consecration  to  Jehovah, 
and  the  duties  consequently  devolving 
upon  him.  (Ex.  xxviii.  81 ;  Num.  rv. 
37—41.)  Our  Lord  wore  the  "fringe," 
usually  termed  the  "hem"  or  "border;" 
and  it  was  this  part  of  His  dress  which 
the  sick  desired  to  touch,  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  sanctity,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  contact  would  make  them 
whole.  (Matt  ix.  20  ;  xiv.  36  ;  xxiii.  5; 
Mark  iii.  10  ;  v.  27  ;  vi.  56  ;  Luke  viii. 
44.)— See  Blub. 

FROG.  The  Hebrews  called  this  well- 
known  amphibious  animal  txph-aredda 
=  marsh-leaper.  The  only  species  no- 
ticed as  existing  in  Palestine  is  the 
Rana  esetUenta  =  green  frog.  Dr.  Wil- 
son saw  in  the  streams  and  pools,  in  the 
v»le  of  Jericho,  troopn  of  large  green 
frogs.  The  iZana  punctata  =  speckled 
frog,  and  other  species,  are  found  in  the 
waters  of  Egypt.  Hasselquist  tells  us, 
that  numbers  of  frogs  cover  the  country 
when  the  waters  decrease,  and  multiply 
extremely  during  the  time  of  the  dood. 
They  are  devoured  by  the  ibis,  for  were 
they  to  remain  and  rot  they  would  cer- 
tainly occasion  a  stench  mortal  to  men 
and  beasts.  The  sudden  appearance  of 
frogs  in  untold  numbers,  was  the  second 
plague  with  which  Jehovah  afflicted  the 
Egyptians.  "  The  frogs  came  up  and 
covered  the  land  of  Egypt ;"  they  were 
sent  upon  the  Egyptians  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  fill  their  beds,  ovens  and 
kneading  troughs ;  and  when  they  died, 
as  they  did  in  immense  masses,  they 
filled  the  land  with  an  offensive  and  pes- 
tilential effluvia.  (Ex.  viiL  2— 14  ;  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  45  ;  cv.  SO  ;  Rev.  xvi.  13.)  The 
Egyptians  had  a  female  frog-beaded  de- 
ity called  ffyk  =i  a  frog.  Weights  were 
often  made  in  the  shape  of  a  frog.  Tiie 
toad  does  not  appear  on  the  mooumenta 
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the  only  traces  of  it  are  the  embalmed 
reptiles  and  figures. 

FRONTLETS.>-See  Phtlactbbixs. 

FROST.  Congealed  or  frozen  dew. 
It  appears  in  a  still  night,  when  there 
is  no  storm  or  tempest,  and  descends 
upon  the  earth  as  silently  as  if  it  were 
produced  by  mere  breathing.  ( Jobzzxvii 
10.)  Throughout  western  Asia,  vexy 
severe  and  frosty  nights  are  often  suc- 
ceeded by  days  wanner  than  any  our 
summers  afford.  Dr.  Robinson  says,  in 
Jerusalem  '*  the  ground  never  freezes ; 
but  Mr.  Whiting  had  seen  the  pool  back 
of  his  house  covered  with  thin  ice  for 
one  or  two  days."  Yolney  rvlates  an 
affecting  story  of  a  hapless  wanderer 
who  was,  like  Jacob,  frozen  by  the  north 
wind  at  night,  and  burnt  by  the  dread- 
ful heat  of  the  sun  by  day.  (Gren.  xxzi. 
40  ;  Ex.  rvi.  14  ;  Jer.  xxxvi.  30.) 

FRUIT.  Among  the  fruit-bearing 
trees  of  Palestine,  are  the  vine,  olive, 
pomegranate,  fig,  sycamore,  palm,  pear, 
almond,  quince,  citron,  orHnge,mulberry, 
carob,  pistaoia,  and  walnut.  Other  trees 
and  plants  also  abouniied,  which  yielded 
their  produce  in  the  form  of  odorous  re- 
sins and  oils ;  as  the  balsam,  galbanum, 
firankinceuMe,  ladanum,  balm,  myrrh, 
spikenard,  storax  gum,  and  tnigacanth 

fura.  Among  the  Hebrews,  the  pro- 
uoe  of  planted  fruit*trees  was  not  to 
be  eaten  for  the  first  three  years  ;  they 
were  considered  as  '*  uncircumcised  "  or 
unclean.  The  blossoms  were  pinched 
off,  in  order  that  the  trees  might  bear 
more  abundantly  afterwards.  (Lev.  xix. 
28—25  ;  Num.  xviii.  12,  13.)  In  the 
fourth  year  it  was  offered  to  the  Lord. 
They  were  also  prohibited  from  destroy- 
ing firuit-trees  in  time  of  war ;  (Deut. 
XX.  19 ;)  but  this  prohibition  was  not  al- 
ways regarded.  (2  Kings  iii.  19 — 25.) 
The  wonl  translated  fruit,  denotes  not 
only  the  pntduct  of  the  trees,  (Gen.  i. 
12,  29  ;  Matt  iii.  10;)  but  also  of  the 
earth  and  fields.  (Gen.  iv.  3 ;  Deut  vii. 
18 ;  xxviii.  51 ;  Iw.  iv.  2 ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  16 ; 
ovii.  84;  Matt.  xiii.  8.)  The  word  "fruit" 
is  also  used  symbolically  for  ofispriog, 
children  ;  (Ex.  xxi.  22  ;  Gen.  xxx.  2  ; 
Ps.  cxzxii.  18;  Acts  iL  30  ;)  also  for  the 
rteultfl  or  consequences  of  conduct ; 
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(Prov.  xi.  80  ;  Isa.  iii.  10 ;  Jer.  vi.  19  ;) 
also  for  words.  (Heb.  xiiL  9.)  '*  Fruit 
unto  God."  and  "fruit  unto  death," 
signify  to  live  worthy  of  God  or  of  death. 
(Rom.  viL  4,  5.)  The  "  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,"  are  those  graces  which  the  Ho- 
ly Spirit  produces  in  the  believer.  (Gal. 
V.  22,  23 ;  Phil.  i.  1 1 ;  Eph.  v.  9 ;  James 
iii.  17,  18.)  Fruitfulntns  in  the  divine 
life  stands  opposed  to  an  empty,  barren, 
and  unproductive  profession  of  religion. 
(John  XV.  2—8  ;  Col.  i.  10  ;  2  Pet.  L  5 
—8  ;  Matt.  vii.  16—20.) 

FUEL.— See  Ooau 

FULFILLE  I).  This  word  is  gener- 
ally  used,  not  in  the  way  of  accommo- 
dation or  illustration,  but  in  reierenoe 
to  the  actual  fulfilment  of  Scripture  pro- 
phecy. In  the  formulas,  "  Now  all  this 
was  done,  that  it  might  be  fuifilUd  which 
was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet;** 
(Matt  i.  22 ;  ii.  15  ;)  "then  wuful^JJUd 
that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy  the 
prophet  f  (Matt  ii.  17;)  the  events  nar- 
rated are  not  to  be  understood  in  what 
is  called  the  tdic  way,  that  is,  as  hap- 
pening mereiy  for  the  purpose  of  making 
good  the  predictions  ;  but  rather  in  the 
so  called  ec6a^ic  sense, — So  that  in  or  by 
these  events  was  actually  accomplished, 
or  literally  fiilfilled  the  predictions  of 
the  prophets.  If  we  say,  "All  this 
took  place,  in  order  that  what  was  spo- 
ken by  the  prophet  might  be  fulfilled,'* 
that  is  representing  the  events  them- 
selves that  are  spoken  of,  as  takings 
pLice  in  subordination  to  the  prophecy, 
and  merely  or  principally  in  order  to 
fulfil  it  But  if  we  say,  *'AU  this  took 
place,  so  that  the  prediction  by  the  pro- 
phet was,  or  should  be,  fulfilled,"  thea 
we  merely  affirm  that  the  mode  of  the 
events  was  such,  that  a  fulfilment  oi 
prophecy  wasaccomplisheil  in  it;  while 
at  the  same  time,  the  events  themselves 
might  hav<)  an  unspeakably  higher  end 
in  view.  (Biatt  ii.  28 ;  iv.  14  ;  viii.  17  ; 
xii.  17;  xiii.  35;  xxi.  4;  xxvi.  56 ;  xxvii. 
35  ;  Mark  xiv.  49  ;  John  xiL  88  ;  xiiL 
18  ;  XV.  25  ;  xvii.  12 ;  xviii.  9 ;  xix.  24 ; 
xxviii.  86.) 

FULLER.  A  person  whose  bad- 
ness it  was  to  cleanse  soiled  garments, 
or  to  full  new  ones.   The  Hebrew  word 
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haiat,  reoderad  "WBifa, "  ngnifiaa  to 
trtad^  to  trample  wiA  Me  feet ;  henoe 
to  ^otuhf  to  cUanae  dothei  or  garments 
by  tTMulmg  them  in  a  trongh.  This 
nuij  have  been  an  early  part  of  the 
operation;  afterwards  they  probably 
rubbed  the  cloth  on  an  incUned  plane, 
in  the  manner  whioh  is  figured  in  the 
paintinffB  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt, 
and  ttilT  common  in  the  East.  (2  Kings 
xviiL  17  ;  Ex.  xix.  10 ;  Lev.  zi.  25 ; 
MaL  iii.  2 ;  Mark  is.  3.)~See  Ebt-rogel. 
FULLEBS*  FIELD. --See  Aobl- 


FULLEBS'  SOPE.— See  Sopb. 

FULNESa  The  Greek  term  pie- 
romog  translated  *' fulness,**  when  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  God  or  of 
Christ,  designates  tktU  whith  w  m  them, 
i.  e.  what  ^y  poasess,  what  belongs 
to  them,  with  the  aooessoir  idea  of  oo- 
ptoosneas  or  abundance.  It  designates 
tiie  hmowledge  of  God,  or  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  in  the  Gkidhead ;  (Eph.  iiL 
19  ;)  the  ^race  and  tnUh  of  Christ ; 
(John  L  14. 16  ;  Eph.  iv,  18  ;)  also  His 
empreme  atUhorUy  or  prt-^muunee.  (Col. 
i.  19.)  The  term  plavma=  ** fulness," 
in  CoL  ii.  9,  **  in  Him  dwelleth  all  the 
fidROB  of  the  Godhead  bodily,"  denotes 
that  all  the  Divine  attributes  and  qual- 
ifications, dwelt  in  tiie  Saviour  bodily, 
i.  e.  in  His  human  body — **  the  Word 
became  flesh."  The  errorists  whom  the 
Apostle  controverted,  partook  lately  of 
the  Gnoetio  theosophy,  and  maintained 
that  all  created  bemgs,  who  should  be 
purified  from  all  contact  with  matter, 
^ioh  they  regarded  as  the  source  and 
seat  of  all  evil,  would  gradually  become 
absorbed  into  the  fuSneae  of  the  great 
Sapreme.  The  Apostle  asserts,  that  all 
the  pleroma  which  they  ascribed  to  the 
great'  Supreme,  i.e.  that/Unen  whence 
proceeds  all  existences,  and  which  con- 
stitntes  the  peculiar,  the  oesential,  the 
exdunve  attribute  of  the  supreme  and 
immutable  and  eternal  Godhead,  and 
which  BO  emanated  being  or  one  of  in- 
ferior order  can  possess, — ^that  verypU- 
rcma  belongs  to  Christ  Though  He 
coodmeondiod,  to  take  upon  Himself  a 
human  body — ^the  condition  of  a  ser- 
vant, yet  at  the  same  time,  the  Apostle 
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ascribes  to  Him  nothing  less  than  su- 
preme and  eternal  Godhead.  (Phil.  ii. 
7  ;  iii  21.)  In  the  possession  of  "  all 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,"  the 
Saviour  is  Onb  with  the  Father,  the  ra- 
diance of  His  glory  and  the  exact  image 
of  His  substance.  (Heb.  i.  8;  John  L  14.) 

Id  Eph.iii.  19,believersare  represented 
as  partaking  of  the  Divine  fulness.  To 
say  that  they  are  "filled  with  all  the 
fulness  of  (yod,"  is  confounding  the  Cre- 
ator and  creature,  or  at  least  an  admis- 
sion of  the  most  absolute  and  unlimited 
pantheisuL  The  passage  properly  reads 
'*  in  order  that  ye  might  be  filled  unto 
all  the  fulness  of  God,"  i.  e.  until  ye 
should  extend  or  reach  unto  the  full  and 
perfect  experimental  acquaintance  of 
"  Him  in  whom  all  fulness  dwells."  So 
in  John  i.  16,  "  Of  His  fulness  have  we 
all  received,  even  grace  for  graoe," — we 
have  received  gifts  and  graces,  which, 
according  to  our  measure  and  capacity, 
correspond  with  His.  The  same  truth 
is  taught  in  Col.  ii.  10,  "and  in  Him 
are  ye  filled  ;"  also  in  2  Pet.  i.  4,  ''that 
ye  might  be  made  partakers  of  the  Di- 
vine nature."  Thus  are  Christians  re- 
presented as  beiuff  in  Christ — united  to 
Him  w  members  belonging  to  the  body 
of  which  He  is  the  Head, — sustaining, 
by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
such  an  intimate  relation  to  Him,  as  to 
be  called  '*  the  temple  of  the  living 
God.*  (Eph.  L  23  ;  John  xvii.  21,  28 ; 
1  Cor.  ui.  16  ;  vi.  19  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16  ;  1 
John  iv.  12, 15,  16.)  The  "fulness  of 
time"  denotes  the  time  when  Christ 
appeared,  to  introduce  the  new  and 
better  dispensation  of  mercy;  the  period 
whioh  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  prophets 
specified ;  beyond  which  the  Mosaic  in- 
stitutions should  no  longer  avail,  bat 
Jew  and  Gentile  alike  have  the  offer  of 
the  common  salvation  through  the  gos- 
pel. (GaL  iv.  4  ;  Eph.  i  9,  10  ;  iu.  9.) 

FURLONG.  The  Greek  word  eta- 
dios,  rendered  "furlong,"  signifies^ 
etandard,  or  meaawre.  As  a  measure  iif 
distance  it  contained  600  Greek  or  625 
Roman  feet,  equivalent  to  606  feet  9 
inches  English.  The  Roman  mile  con- 
tained eight  stadia.  (Luke  xxiv.  18  ; 
John  ri.  19 ;  xL  18  ;  Rev.  xiv.  20  ;  xxi. 
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16.)  The  stadioo,  rendered  "nee,"  alao 
denotes  the  stadium  or  circus,  in  which 
pnblic  games  were  exhibited.  (1  Cor. 
«.  24.) 

FURNACE.  The  Hebrew  word 
kib^n,  rendered  "farnAoe/*  signifies  a 
Uide  or  lime-kiln^  perhaps  a  potter's 
fnmace.  (Gen.  xix.  28 ;  Ex.  ix.  8,  10  ) 
The  fomaoe  used  by  the  metaUuigist 
was  termed  bur.  (Prov.  xvii.  3  ;  xxvii. 
21  ;  Ezek.  xxii.  18,  20,  22.)  On  the 
Eigyptian  monaments,  the  jeweller  ap- 
pears with  a  little  portable  fomaoe  and 
blow-pipe,  which  he  carried  abont  with 
him,  as  is  still  the  case  in  India.  The 
term  "  furnace  '*  is  nsed  metaphorically 
in  Isa.  xlviii.  10  ;  Jer.  xi.  4  ;  Dent.  iv. 
20  ;  I  Kings  viiL  51,  denoting  extreme 
affliction. 

FURNITUR£.~See  Cabpentkb. 
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G  AAL  =r  loathing,  A  son  of  Ebed, 
who  raised  a  revolt  in  Shechem  against 
Abimelech.  (Judg.  ix.  26 — 41.) 

G  A  ASH  =  a  taking,  earthquake*  A 
mountain  among  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim.  (Josh.  xxiv.  3 ;  Judg.  iL  9.) 
Hence  "  the  valleys  of  Gaash  "  around 
that  mountain.  (2  Sam.  xxiiL  30;  1 
Chron.  xi.  32.) 

GABA.— See  Geba. 

GABB  AI  =  toa;-pa^Yvr.  A  descen- 
dant of  Benjamin.  (Neh.  xi.  8.) 

G  ABBATH  A  =  the  had:,  i.  e.  an  el- 
tvaUd  place,  probably  tribuwd.  This 
Syro-Chaldaic  word  (John  xix.  13,)  is 
explained  by  the  Greek  term  liihokrO' 
ton  =stone-strowed,  paved,  i.e.  "Pave- 
ment."  The  place  connected  with  the 
Roman  pnetorium,  in  Jerusalem,  where 
Pilate's  tribunal  was  set  on  the  occasion 
of  the  condemnation  of  Christ,  was  co- 
vered with  stones  of  various  colours, 
commonly  called  a  tesseUted  pavement. 
The  Romans  tried  causes  within  the 
pnetorium,  but  always  pronounced  sen- 
tence in  the  open  air.  (John  xix.  13.) 
There  wasalso  a  "  pavement "  in  the  out- 
er oourt  of  the  temple.  ^2  Chron.  vii.  3.) 
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GABRIEL =iiu»i  or  hen  of  Qod* 

An  angel  sent  to  Daniel  to  onfold  the 
vision  of  the  ram  and  he-goat,  (Dan. 
viii.  16,)  and  to  communicate  the  pre- 
diction of  the  Seventy  Weeks.  (Dan. 
ix.  21.)  He  was  also  employed  to  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  John  to  his  fiUher 
Zaoharias,  (Luke  i.l9,)  and  that  of  Je- 
sus to  Maxy.  (Luke  i.  26.)  In  Luke  i. 
19,  Gabriel  is  said  to  "sftand  in  th« 
presence  of  God.'* 

G AD  =/or<tiiie.  1.  Asonof  Jaoob» 
the  name  being  probably  derived  firom 
fjoodforttme  ;  (Gen.  xxx.  11;)  although 
the  signification  "troop  "  appears  to  be 
allud^  to  in  Gen.  xlix.  19.  Gad  was 
the  head  of  the  tribe  of  tike  name,  the 
*'  Gadites,"  whose  territory  lay  in  the 
mountuns  of  Gilead,  (Deut.iii.  12, 16,) 
between  that  of  Idanasseh  and  Reuben. 
(Josh.  xiii.  24 — 28  ;  Num.  xxxiL  81 — 
36  ;  Ezek.  xlviii.  27,  28.)  In  this  po- 
sition they  were  subject  to  frequent  in- 
cursions from  the  neighbouring  hordes^ 
but  they  were  valorous,  and,  under  Da- 
vid, subdued  all  their  enemies.  (Deai. 
iii.  12  ;  xxxiii.  20,  21  ;  1  Chron.  v.  18— 
22  ;  xiL  8—16.)  The  "river"  or  torrent 
of  Gad  is  the  Jabbok,  not  the  Amon. 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  6.)  2.  A  prophet,  who 
was  on  more  than  one  occasion  God's 
messenger  to  David.  (1  Sam.  xxii.  6  ; 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  11—10 ;  1  Chron.  zxi.  9 
— 13  ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  25.)  He  also  wrote 
a  history  of  David's  reign.  (1  Chroin. 
xxix.  29,  30.)  8.  The  god  ForiuiM,  wot- 
shipped  by  the  Babylonians  and  Jewish 
exiles;  periiaps  the  planet  Jupiter.  €rad 
is  rendered  **troop.*'  but  the  maigin 
reads  «  Gad."  (Isa.  Ixv.  11.) 

GADARENES.  The  inhabitanto  of 
the  city  of  Gi.DABA=Sttrroimc{eci,  ai- 
dosed,  the  fortified  capital  of  Peraaa, 
or  the  region  east  of  the  Jordan.  The 
present  ruined  and  deserted  village  Urn 
JCeis,  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Sheriat  el  Mandhur,  which  fidls 
into  the  Jordan  below  the  lake  of  Ti- 
berias, is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Gadara.  It  was  formerly  a  large  and 
opulent  town  ;  great  numbers  of  saroo- 
phagi,  and  remnants  of  marble  columns, 
tolerably  perfect,  still  exist.  Here  are 
several  caverns  which  serve  as  placet  of 
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rotreftt  for  fiunilies  of  Arabn.  The 
oonntzy  bean  the  name  of  Al-jedur, 
which  in  probably  derived  from  Iddar 
or  Gradara.  This  region  was  the  scene 
of  the  miracle  reootded  in  Mark  ▼.  1  ; 
Luke  viii  26.  Matthew  mentions  tvfo 
demoniacs,  Mark  and  Luke  only  men* 
tion  one  .*  yet  that  by  no  means  denies 
the  existence  of  two.  They  probably 
mention  but  one  because  of  his  superior 
fierceness.  The  reading  "  Gergesenes," 
m  Matt.  Tiii.  28,  originated  merely  in 
a  ccmjectare  of  Origen.  Seyeral  mann* 
scripts  also  read  "Gerasenes."  The 
city  Qergcta  was  situated  in  the  terri- 
toiy  of  Gadara. 

G ADDI  =/orh(9ia^  A  descendant 
of  Manasseh.  (Num.  xiii.  II.) 

GADDIEL=/or<iMM  of  Qod,  i.  e. 
9aU  from  Ood.  A  descendant  of  Zebu- 
Ion.  (Num.  xiii.  10.) 

GADl  =:OadiU,  The  fiither  of  Me- 
nahem.  (2  Kings  xy.  14.) 

GAHAM  z^jlaming  eyes  t  A  son  of 
Nabor.  (Gen.  xxii.  24.) 

GAHAR^urldng  place.  One  whose 
descendants  returned  from  the  exile. 
(Ssa  u.  47  ;  Neh.  yii.  49.) 

QA1UQ:=^  bridegroom.  1.  A  Mace- 
doDian,  and  fellow-traveller  of  Paul. 
(Acts  xiz.  29.)  2.  A  man  of  Derbe. 
(Acts  XX.  4.)  3.  An  inhabitant  of  Co- 
rinth with  whom  Paul  lodged.  (Rom. 
ziri.  23  ;  1  Cor.  i.  14.)  4.  A  Christian 
to  whom  John  addressed  his  Third  Epis- 
tle. (3  John  L) 

GAliALzizweiglUyf  worthy  t  Two 
Ijevites  after  the  exile.  (1  Chron.  ix.  15, 
16  ;  Neh.  xi.  17.) 

6  ALATI  A=ire;$r«m  qfthe  milk-while, 
or  wanderert  t  A  province  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, lying  S.  and  S.  £.  of  Bithynia  and 
Pkphiagonia ;  W.  of  Pontus ;  N.  and 
K.  W.  of  Capadocia ;  and  N.  and  N.  E. 
of  Lyconia  and  Phrygia.  4ts  name  was 
derived  from  the  Gallic  or  Celtic  tribes, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Oalaia,  who,  about 
230  years  B.  o.,  made  an  irruption  into 
Macedonia  and  Thrace.  Several  of  the 
Gallic  tribes  from  Germany  appear  to 
have  migrated  eastward.  One  division, 
after  many  adventures,  passed  the  Hel- 
lespont into  Asia  Minor,  and  seated 
themielveB  finally  in  Phrygia,  about 
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240,B.o.  About  1 88,  B.C.,  the  Gallograeet 
or  Grecian  Gauls  were  brought  beneath 
the  Roman  dominion.  They,  however, 
retained  their  own  princes  till  the  war 
between  Antiochus  and  the  Romans. 
Under  Augustus,  about  B.  o.  26,  Gala- 
tia  became  a  Roman  province.  (Salatia 
was  distinguished  for  the  fertility  of  its 
soil  and  for  its  trade.  (Acts  xvi.  6;  xviiL 
23 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1 ;  Gal.  i.  2 ;  ui.  1  ;  2 
Tim.iv.  10;lPet.i.  1.) 

GALATIANS^  Epiepflk  to  thb. 
ThePauline  origin  of  thisEpistle  has  beoD 
generally  admitted ;  and  is  referred  to 
by  Ireneus,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  TertuUian.  Paul's  first  visit  to 
Galatia  is  recorded  in  Acts  xvi.  6.  His 
second  visit  was  to  enooui'age  the  church 
there  and  in  Phrygia.  (Acts  xviiL  23.) 
Soon  after  Paul's  second  visit  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  speedy  and  un- 
expected  change  among  the  Galatian 
churches.  (Gal.  i.  6.)  Certain  Jewish 
Christians  who  had  not  long  since  come 
thither  from  Jerusalem,  gained  the  as- 
cendency ;  and  persuaded  the  Gkdatians 
of  the  indispensableness  of  the  whole 
Jewish  ritual  to  the  followers  of  the 
Messiah.  The  Gralatians  permitted 
themselves  to  be  circumcised,  and,  in- 
deed, they  conformed  to  the  Jewish 
religion  in  its  entire  extent ;  and  faith 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  subordinate 
thing.  Paul  being  in  Ephesus,  soon 
learned  the  state  of  the  churches ;  and 
in  this  Epistle,  which  was  written  about 
A.  D.  55,  he  urged  upon  their  attention 
the  principles  he  had  recently  inculcated 
upon  them.  (Gal.  L  10.)  He  main- 
tained that  he  was  an  Apostle,  taught 
and  endued  with  authority  from  on 
high.  Further,  that  the  law  was  but 
a  preparation  for  Christianity ;  it  was 
only  our  schoolmaster;  but  now  we  are 
released  from  its  superintendence ;  we 
have  become  of  age,  and  are  heirs  of 
God.  (Gral.  iv.  8.)  Christianity  is  the 
religion  of  liberty,  the  law  that  of  bond- 
age. (Gal.  iv.  25,  26.)  Judaism,  there- 
fore, is  no  longer  suitable  for  Christians ; 
labour  rather  to  improve  your  morals, 
and  to  amend  your  minds  and  hearts. 
Henceforth  glory  in  Christ  alone. 

GALBANUM.    A  resinous  gum  of 
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ttrong,  bat  dingreeable  odour,  flowing 
from  tha/emto  jPoAont/iiray  whiohgrows 
in  Syria  and  Anbia.  When  mixed  with 
other  fragrant  sabetanoes,  m  wm  the 
OMB  in  the  perfome  for  the  amctaur, 
it  strengthened  the  perfhme,  and  maae 
ita  eflecta  more  lastiDg.  (Ex.  xxx.  84.) 

GALEED,  =zheap  or  hiU  of  tetti- 
nump.  A  monument  of  stones  erected 
by  Jacob,  in  testimony  of  his  ooyenant 
with  Laban  the  Syrian:  but  Laban 
called  it  Jegar-nhadatha  =ihUl  or  heap 
oftionao/UMtinumy,  (Gen.  xxxi.  47). 

GALILEE  =  a  cirile,  circuit,  region, 
A  region  of  Palestine ;  (Josh.  xx.  7 ; 
xxL  82  ;  1  Kings  ix.  11 ;  2  Kings  xt. 
29  ;)  also  "called,  Galilee  of  the  Gen- 
tiles." ^Isa.  ix.  1 ;  Matt  It.  15.)  This 
district  ?ra8  situated  near  the  great  oen- 
tres  of  trade  and  commerce  on  the  Me- 
diterranean; and  among  the  Jewish 
popolation  were  intenmngled  many 
foreigners,  especially  the  neighbouring 
Phenecians.  Galilee,  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  included  all  the  northern  part 
of  Palestine  lying  between  the  Jordan 
and  the  Mediterranean,  and  between 
Samaria  and  Pheoecia,  and  was  divided 
into  upper  and  lower  Gralilee ;  the  former 
lying  north  of  the  territory  of  Zebulon 
and  abounding  in  mountains ;  the  latter 
being  more  level  and  fertile  and  very 
populous.  Capernaum  and  Nazareth 
were  situated  in  lower  Galilee.  (Matt. 
iy.  15 ;  Mark  i.  9 ;  Luke  ii.  39 ;  iv.  14  ; 
▼iii.  26;  John  yii.  52.)  The  GaUleans 
were  brave  and  industrious ;  though  the 
other  Jews  resarded  them  as  stupid, 
unpolished,  and  seditious.  (John  L  47 ; 
vii.  62 ;  Luke  xiiL  4.)  Their  turbulent 
character  explains  why  Pilate,  when 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  Jesus,  caught 
at  the  won!  "Galilee,  when  used  by  the 
chief  priests,  and  asked  if  '*  he  were  a 
Galilean."  (Luke  xxUL  5,  6.)  They  had 
a  peculiar  dialect,  by  which  they  were 
easily  distinguished  from  the  Jews  of 
Jerusalem.  (BCark  xiv.  70.)  The  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  were  also  called  "Gali- 
leans." ^Matt.  xxvl  69 ;  Mark  xiv.  70 ; 
Luke  xxii.  69 ;  John  iv.  46 ;  Acts  i.  11 ; 
ii.  7.) 

GALILEE,  SiA  OF.— See  Sba. 

GALL.    The  substance  secreted  in 
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the  gall-bladder  of  animals,  cQntmoiily 
called 600.  (Jobxvi.l8;  xx.25.)  "Hie 
gall  of  asps,"  is  the  poison  or  venom  of 
vipeis.  (Job  XX.  14,  16.)  The  Hebrew 
word  fosft,  rendered  "gaU,"  (Boot. 
xxix.  18 ;  xxxii.  82 ;  Pb.  Izix.  21 ;  Lam. 
ill.  6,  19,)  and  "hemlock,"  (Hoe.  10, 
4,)  denotes  a  poisoooos  plant,  probaUy 
the  popppf  so  called  from  its  heads. 
Thus  «•'  fvth^  rendered  "  water  of  gall," 
is  theyincs  of  the  poppy ^  opiwm;  (Jer. 
vui«  14  ;  ix.  15  ;  xxiii.  15 ;)  hence  pot 
for  jMifoa  or  hiUermeu  genenlly.  (Dent, 
xzxii.  82,  88.)  In  Matt,  xxvii.  84,  of 
Jesus  it  is  Bai(^  "They  gave  him  vine- 
gar to  drink  mingled  with  gall  ;**  but 
in  Mark  xv.  28,  it  is  called  '^wine 
mingled  with  myrrii.**  Whence  it  ia 
pro&ble  that  the  Greek  word  MImz^ 
gall,  is  a  general  name  for  whatever  ia 
exceedingly  bitter,  hiOer  herbi,  worm- 
wood, poppy,  myrrh,  etc.  The  term 
"gair  is  used  figuratively  for  great 
troublee,  (Jer.  viU.  14,)  wdbednen,  (Am. 
vi.  12,)  and  malifffdtff.  (Acts  viiL  28  ; 
Heb.  xii.  15.)— See  Mtbbs. 

GALLERIES.  The  Hebrew  word 
aUik,  rendered  "gallery,"  in  Ezek.  xli. 
15,  16;  xlii.  8,  is  an  architectural 
term,  denoting  a  decrement,  where  a 
story  or  portico  ia  drawn  in,  an  ofiet, 
Udge,  lerraae.  In  Sol.  Song,  i.  17,  the 
term  roAtCt,  rendered  "rafters,*^  in  tiie 
margin  ''galleries,"  signifies  carved  or 
fretted  ceiling.  The  word  reAoftm,  trans* 
lated  ** galleries.*  in  SoL  Song  vii.  5, 
signifies  lodt,  cnrlt,  so  called  from  their 
ftoaing  down. 

GALLEY.—See  Ship. 

GALLI.M  =/(m]itoui«.  A  city  of 
Benjamin,  lying  north  of  Jerusalem. 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  44;  Isa.  x.  80.) 

GALLIO=a  codb.  A  Roman  "de- 
puty," properly  proconsul  of  Aehaia 
under  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Like  his 
brother,  the  pbilosopher  Seneca,  Galtio 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Nero.  When 
Paul  first  visited  Corinth,  Gallio  noUy 
refiised  to  abet  the  persecution  ruaed 
by  the  Jews  against  the  Apostle.  The 
honourable  conduct  of  Gkdlio  showed 
that  it  was  his  opinion,  that  the  civil 
magistrate  had  nothing  to  do  with 
religious  opinions  or  &»  oonoems  of 
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ooiuci»noe,  in  nuittera  where  the  aafetv 
of  the  state  was  not  implicated :  he 
therefore  pradently  refused  to  make  the 
mlgect  a  matter  of  legal  discussioa. 
(Acts  zviii.  12. 17.) 

GALLOWS,  llie  ezecntioQ  of 
criminals  hy  hanging  them  on  a  tree, 
pasty  or  cross,  appears  to  have  been 
praciiaed  amongst  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians and  Pensians,  as  well  as  among 
the  Hebrews.  (Gen.  xl.  19  ;  Dent.  zzi. 
22  ;  Est.  li.  2d  ;  v.  14;  vi.  4. 

GAMALIEL =rci0ar<2  or  ben^  of 
Ood.  1.  A  diaUnguished  Pharisee  and 
doctor  of  the  law  at  Jerusalem,  under 
whom  Paul  was  educated.  (Acts  xxii.  3.) 
According  to  the  Talmud,  he  was  son  of 
Simeon  and  grandson  of  the  celebrated 
Hillel ;  and  for  a  long  time  president  of 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim.  When  the  Jew-  ( 
ieh  rulers,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
ehriatianity  in  Jerusalem,  arrested  the 
Apostles,  wishing  to  put  them  to  death, 
Gamaliel  by  his  dispassionate  advice, 
checked  their  impetuosity.  He  reason^ 
ed  in  the  affidr  with  the  tact  of  worldly 
wisdom  and  experience,  urging  that  re- 
ligious opinions  usually  gain  strength 
by  persecution ;  while,  if  not  noticed  at 
ail,  they  are  sure  not  to  leave  any  last- 
ing impression  on  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, if  devoid  of  truth  :  and  that  it  is 
vain  to  contend  against  them,  if  true. 
(Acts  V.  25— 41.)  2.  A  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  Maoaaseh.  (Num.  L  10  ;  ii.  20 ; 
▼li  54  ) 

6AMMADIM  =  invincihla.  This 
Hebrew  word  is  not  the  name  of  a  na- 
tion or  tribe^  but  rather  a  description 
of  the  character  of  a  people  as,  the  hrave 
mdtUerw,  Jierce  warriors,  (Ezek.  zxvii.  11.) 

GAMUL  =  veaned.  A  descendant 
of  Aaron,  and  the  head  of  the  twenty- 
second  course  in  division  of  the  priest- 
hood. (1  Chron.  zziv.  17.) 

GARDEN.  The  Hebrew  word  gan 
signifies  a  place  surrounded  and  pro- 
t^ted  by  a  fence  or  wall,  henoe  a  gar- 
den, eroeoialiy  a  park,  orchard^  a  place 
planted  with  trees.  Several  gardens 
are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  as 
"  the  garden  of  Eden,''  (Gen.  iii.  24 ; 
Joel  ii.  8j)  also  called  "  the  garden  of 
God,"  (Esek.  xzviii.  13 ;  xzxi  8,  9,) 
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and  "  the  garden  of  Jehovah."  (Gen. 
xiii.  10  ;  M,  li.  3.)  Ahab's  "garden 
of  herbs  ^  (1  Kings  xxi.  2  ;)  "  the  gar- 
den of  Uzza"  or  ''the  king's  garden  ;  '* 
(2  Kings  xxi.  18 ;  xxv.  4  ;)  '*  the  gar- 
den "  of  the  Persian  kings  at  Susa ; 
(Esth.  1.  5  ;  vu.  7,  8 ;)  "  the  garden"  of 
Gethsemane ;  (John  xviii.  1  ;  Matt, 
xxvi.  86 ;)  and  *'  the  garden"  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathea.  (John  xix.  41 ;  Matt. 
xxvii.  57 — 60.)  Gardeners,  also  watch- 
men over  gardens,  are  mentioned.  (Ecd. 
ii.  5  ;  Jolm  zx.  15 ;  Isa.  i.  8.)  Gardens 
were  planted  with  various  fragrant  and 
medicinal  herbs,  and  culinary  plants, 
and  trees.  (Sol.  Song  iv.  18 ;  vi.  11.) 
They  owed  all  their  freshness  to  the 
waters,  of  which  they  were  never  des- 
titute. (Num.  xxiv.  6  ;  Deut.  xi.  10  ; 
SoL  Song  iv.  15 ;  Isa.  i.  30.)  The  Jews 
frequently  performed  their  devotions  in 
gardens ;  (John  i.  48  ;  zviii.  1,  2 ;)  and 
the  worship  of  idols  in  these  shady  se* 
elusions  was  not  of  unfrequent  occur- 
rence. (1  Kings  xiv.  23  ;  Isa.  Ixv.  3 ; 
Ixvi.  17 ;  Ezek.  xx.  28.)  Sometimes 
they  were  used  as  burial  places.  (2  Kings 
xxi*  18 ;  Mark  xv.  46.)  Palestine  still 
exhibits  fruitful  and  well  watered  gar- 
dens, filled  with  vegetables,  flowers,  and 
frnit-trees,  in  the  highest  perfection  of 
luxuriance  and  beauty.  They  are  some- 
times hedged  with  prickly  pear,  which 
forms  an  impenetiable  barrier.  (Gen. 
xiil  10  ;  Isa.  li.  3.)  A  ^'garden"  is  the 
symbol  of  a  pleasant  region  ;  (Gren.  xiii. 
10  ;  Isa.  li.  3  ;)  of  prosperity  and  fruit- 
fulness  ;  (Job  viii.  16 ;)  also  of  the 
church.  (Sol.  Song  iv.  16  ;  Isa.  Iviii.  11 ; 
Jer.  xxxi.  12.) 

GAB£B  =  ioa5&y.  1.  An  Ithrite, 
one  of  David's  distinguished  warriors. 
(2  Sam.  xxiu.  38 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  40.)  2. 
A  hill  near  Jerusalem.  (Jer.  xxxi.  39.) 

GABLAND.  A  fillet  or  wreath, 
with  which  the  heathen  frequently  de- 
corated the  heads  of  the  oxen  which 
they  designed  to  sacrifice  to  their  dei- 
ties. (Acts  xiv.  13.) 

GAKLIC.  The  Hebrew  wort!  s/Umi 
is  also  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopio  name 
for  the  allmm  taiivum  or  garlic.  The 
onion  and  the  garlic  were  extensively 
cultivated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
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^Kam.  xi.  6.)  Herodotas  mentions  gar- 
lic, in  connection  with  the  onion,  as  a 
principle  article  of  food  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, especially  of  the  poorest  classes. 
Bioecorides  also  describes  the  garlic 
among  the  plants  of  Egypt ;  bat  it  is  not 
now  produced  in  that  country.  It  formed 
a  &vourite  viand  with  the  common  peo- 
ple among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

GARMENTS.  Immediately  after 
the  Mi,  our  first  parents  clothed  them- 
■eWes  with  the  leaves  of  the  fig  tree ; 
afterwards  with  the  skins  of  animals. 
The  art  of  manufacturing  cloths  from 
wool,  cotton,  flax,  or  hair,  by  spinning 
and  weaving,  is  of  very  great  antiquity. 
(Gen.  xiv.  28;  xli.  42;  Job  vii  6; 
1  Chron.  iv.  21.)  One  of  the  oldest  and 
simplest  garments  was  a  stripe  of  doth 
bound  around  the  loins,  and  reaching  to 
the  knees.  (Isa.  zx.  2-4.)  Garments 
woven  or  dyed  of  various  colours  were 
much  esteemed.  They  were  generally 
made  by  women,  and  were  occasionally 
tastefully  embroidered.  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
8  ;  Ex.  xxviii.  4-8 ;  xxxix.  8 ;  Jud^.  v. 
30 ;  Prov.  xxxL  21  -24.)  As  the  Asiatic 
modes  of  dress  are  nearly  the  same 
from  age  to  age,  we  may  suppose  the 
ordioary  dress  of  the  Hebrews  to  have 
connsted  of  the  inner  garment,  or  tunic ; 
the  outer  garment,  or  mAntU,  and  a 
girdle.  From  the  simplicity  of  their 
form,  they  could  be  worn  with  equal 
ease  by  several  persons.  (Judg.  jciv. 
19.)  The  tunic  was  of  linen,  and  reach- 
ed usually  to  the  knees  ;  that  worn  by 
females,  reached  to  the  ancles.  This 
garment  was  sometimes  woven  without 
team;  (John  xix.  23 ;)  the  sleeves  were 
wide  and  open,  and  easily  thrown  up. 
Hence  to  *' make  bare  the  arm"  is  the 
removal  of  all  encumbrances  for  any 
vigourous  exertion.  (Isa.  lii.  10.)  The 
upper  garment,  or  mandt  was  a  piece 
of  woollen  cloth,  nearly  square  and 
several  feet  in  length  and  breadth, 
which  was  wrapped  round  the  body,  or 
tied  over  the  shoulders.  This  capaci- 
ous garment  was  often  c:irded  round  the 
loins  with  a  girdle ;  and  could  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  form  a  '  lap  '*  or  "  bosom" 
for  carryini^  things.  (2  Kings  iv.  39 ; 
Luke  vi.  88.)  As  this  garment  served 
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the  poor  man  for  bed-dotbing,  the  law 
provided,  that  if  it  was  pledged  it 
should  be  restored  before  night  fiUL 
(Ex.  xxil  26,  27.)  The  females  wero 
generally  habited  in  a  loose  flowing 
outer  garment,  with  a  belt  or  cone 
round  the  waist,  and  a  veil  or  hood 
over  the  head.  The  outer  robe  and  the 
turban  were  sometimes  very  elegant. 
The  appendages  to  female  attire,  were 
jewels  of  gold  and  of  silver,  in  rich 
variety.  (Isa.  iH  18,  24.)  In  later 
times  the  Jews  derived  several  of  their 
articles  of  dress  from  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  People  of  rank  delighted  in 
white  or  purple  raiment ;  (EocL  ix.  8 ; 
Rev.  vii.  9  ;  Luke  zvi.  19  ;)  blue  was 
also  a  common  colour.  (Ezek.  xxviL  16, 
24.)  The  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  keep- 
ing several  changes  of  ndment»  and  this 
was  a  mark  of  wealth.  (Job.  xxvii.  16 ; 
Isa.  ill.  6 ;  Matt.  vi.  19.)  The  gar- 
ments  of  mourning,  were  sackcloth  and 
haircloth,  sometimes  also  worn  by  the 
prophets.  (2  Kings  i.  8  ;  Zech.  xiti. 
4.)  The  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to 
wear,  -*'a  garment  mingled  of  linen  and 
woollen ;"  (Lev.  xix.  19  ;  Deut.  xxii. 
11;)  perhaps  on  account  of  their  having 
been  so  generally  worn  by  the  heathen. 
The  changing  the  dresses  of  the  two 
sexes,  were  also  interdicted.  (Deut. 
xxii.  5.)  In  the  wilderness  the  He- 
brews had  weavers  and  workmen  among 
them,  so  that  their  raiment  "waxed  not 
old,"  i.e.  was  not  exhausted  during  their 
journey  of  forty  years.  (Deut.  viii.  4.) — 
See  RoBB. 

GARMITE.  The  Hebrew  word 
Garmi  =  bony,  whence  **  Garmite,"  is 
not  the  name  of  a  people,  but  of  a  man. 
(1  Chron.  iv.  19.) 

GARRISON.  A  post  or  station 
held  for  purposes  of  offenoe  and  defence 
by  a  military  force.  (1  Sam.  x.  6  ;  xiiL 
8,  4  ;  2  Sam.  viii.  6,  14.) 

GASHMU.— See  Gbshsk. 

GATAM=puny,  ihin,  A  son  of 
Eliphaz.  (Gen.  xxzvL  11,  16.) 

GATE.  The  gates  of  Oriental  dties 
were  generally  made  of  wood,  and 
sometimes  sheeted  with  strong  plates 
of  copper  or  iron,  and  secured  with 
strong  heavy  bolts  and  looks.   (Deut, 


QAT 
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iii  5  ;  Jadg.  xir.  3  ;  Pb.  evii.  16  ;  Isa. 
xiv.  2;  Acts  zil  10.)  They  were 
opened  »t  sun-riae  and  shut  at  sun-set. 
(Neh.  ▼!!.  8.)  At  the  gate  was  the 
/omm  or  place  of  public  concourse, 
where  judicial  trials  were  held,  and  dis- 
puted points  determined.  Hence  the 
phrase,  ''in  the  gate,"  often  signifies 
btfore  ike  tribwuU.  The  Ottoman  pal- 
ace or  court  derived  its  appellation  of 
iMe  Porte,  from  the  dispatch  of  public 
bosineMs  at  its  gates.  (Gren.  xziii.  10, 
18 ;  Dent.  zvi.  18 ;  xvii.  8  ;  Josh.  zx. 
4  ;  Ruth  ir.  1,  11 ;  Zech.  viiL  16.)  As 
the  inhabitants  frequently  assembled  at 
the  gate  in  large  numbers,  either  for 
business,  or  to  spend  their  leisure  hours, 
the  term  "  gate  "  often  denotes  the  city 
or  the  people  of  the  city.  (G^n.  xiz.  1 ; 
Pa.  Izix.  IS;  cxxvii.  6;  Ruth  iii.  11, 
margin ;  Gen.  xii.  17 ;  Deut.  zii.  12.) 
Grimini^  were  punished  without  the 
gates.  (1  Kings  xxi.  13  ;  Acts  vii.  58.) 
An  inscription,  extracted  from  the  law, 
was  sometimes  put  upon  the  gate  of 
the  court  leading  to  the  house.  (Deut. 
▼L9;  xi.  20.)  To  "exalt  the  gate" 
is  to  exhibit  vanity,  and  thus  court  de- 
struction. (Prov.  zviL  19.)  The  gates  of 
Jerusalem  were —  1,  "  Fountain-gate ; " 
(Neh.  ii.  14 ;  iU.  15  ;)  %,  *<  Dung-gate ;" 
(Neh.  iL  13;  zii.  31;)  3,  ••Valley- 
gate;"  (Neh.  iiL  13  ;  2  Chron.  zzziiL 
14;)  4,  "Comer,"  or  "Tower-gate;" 
(2  Chron.  zzvi.  9 ;  Zech.  ziv.  10  ;)  5, 
"  Ephraim-gate,"  (Neh.  viii.  16.)  also 
called  '*  fienjamin-gate  ;*'  (Jer.  zzzvii. 
18;  Zech.  ziv.  10;)  6,  "Old-gate;" 
(Neh.  iii.  6 ; )  also  called  "  First- 
gate;"  (Zech.  ziv.  10;)  7,  "Fish- 
gate ;''  (Neh.  ill  8;  Zeph.  i.  10;)  8, 
"  Sheep-gate;"  (Neh.  iii.  1  ;)  9,  *' Miph- 
kad-gate ;"  (Neh.  iii.  31 ;)  10,  *'  Horse- 
gate;"  (Neh.  iii.  28;)  11,  "Water- 
gate,"  (Neh.  zii.  37,)  perhaps  the  same 
as  "East "  or  "  Sun-gate:"  (Jer.  ziz.  2 ;) 
12,  "Inner "or  "Middle-gate."  (Jer. 
zzziz.  8.)  Some  of  these  gates  were 
periiaps  not  in  the  walls  of  the  city,  but 
in  the  eztenuU  wall  of  the  temple,  or 
in  the  wall  between  Zion  and  the  lower 
city.  The  "gates  of  death,"  or  "gatesof 
heU,"  mean  the  rMfion  of  the  dead,  or 
the  unseen  world  of  spirits.  (Jobzzzviii. 
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17  ;  Pa.  iz.  18  ;  cvii.  18  ;  Isa.  zzxviii. 
13.)  So  in  Matt.  zvi.  18,  the  "gates 
of  help'  may  designate  the  invisible 
worid,  death,  which  shall  never  ezhaust 
the  church,  inasmuch  as  it  shall  be  re- 
pleniahed  with  living  members  from 
age  to  age,  until  the  world  shall  be 
evangelized. 

GATH=|9ren,  wine-prete,  or  trough^ 
v(U.  One  of  the  five  chief  cities  of  the 
Philistines,  celebrated  a<t  the  residence 
of  Goliath  ;  afterwards  fortified  by  Re- 
hoboam.  (1  Sam.  v.  7,  8 ;  vi.  17  ;  zvii. 
4, 23 ;  zzi  10—12  ;  1  Kings  il  89—41 ; 
2  Chron.  zL  8.)  It  appears  early  to 
have  been  destroyed,  (.-^m.  i.  7t  8  ;  vi. 
2,)  and  is  not  enumerated  by  the  later 
prophets  along  with  the  other  four  cities 
of  the  Philirttines.  (Jer.  xzv.  20 ;  Zeph. 
ii.  4 ;  Zech.  iz.  5.)  The  inhabitants  were 
called  "Gittites."  (Josh.  ziii.  8)  Dr. 
Robinson,  on  his  return  from  Gaza  to 
Beit  Jibrin,  found  no  traces  of  antiqui- 
ty from  which,  at  least,  a  presumption 
might  be  drawn  as  to  the  site  of  Gath.', 

GATH-HEPHER=wine^prei»  of  the 
well.  A  city  of  Zebulun,  the  birth- 
place of  the  prophet  Jonah  ;  (2  Kings 
ziv.  25 ;)  also  called  "  Gittah-hepher." 
(Josh.  ziz.  13.) 

GATU-RIMMGN  =  preM  of  the 
pomeffranate.  A  city  of  Dan  ;  but  be- 
longing to  different  tribes  at  different 
periods.  (Josh  ziz.  45 ;  zzi.  24,  25 ;  I 
Chron.  vi.  69)  Dr.  Robinson  fixes  its 
site  at  Deir  J)ubhan,  near  which  are 
remarkable  ezcavations. 

GAZA.=zthe  strong,  ValenHa,  An 
ancient  Canaanitish  city ;  (Gen.  z.  19 ;) 
and  afterwards  one  of  the  five  chief 
cities  of  the  Philistines.  It  was  a  royal 
city,  (Zech.  ix.  5.)  situated  near  the 
southern  border  of  Palestine ;  (1  Kings 
iv.  24  ;)  was  subdued  by  the  Hebrews, 
(Jndg.  i.  18,)  but  soon  afterwards  re- 
covered by  the  Philistines.  (Josh.  zi. 
22;  Judg.  zvi.  1,  21 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  17  ; 
Jer.  zzv.  20  ;  Am.  L  6.  7  ;  Zeph.  iL  4.) 
In  several  of  these  passages  Gaza  is 
called  "  Azzah."  The  inhabitants  were 
caUed  "  Gazites."  ^udg.  zvL  2.)  Gan, 
now  called  Ghttzzdi,  was  situated  on 
the  route  of  the  great  caravans  which 
passed  between  Egypt  and  Syria.    Few 
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▼MtigM  of  the  imcieDt  oity  are  fimnd, 
except  oooMioDiU  Mattered  oolamni  of 
marble  and  gray  granite.  Dr.  Robin- 
ion  aays,  Gaai  u  ntnated  on  a  low 
ronnd  hUl  of  oonrideraUe  extent^  not 
elerated  more  than  fifty  or  rizty  feet 
aboye  the  plun  around.  Bnt  the  great- 
er  part  of  the  modem  oity  has  sprang 
up  on  the  plain  below,  a  tort  of  fobarbe, 
Btretching  hr  out  on  the  eaefeern  and 
northern  odes.  These  sabarbi  appear 
to  be  thickly  populated ;  the  houses 
are  numerous  and  wholly  built  of  mud 
or  unburnt  bricks,  like  the  villages  we 
passed  on  the  f^reat  plain.  The  oity  is 
surrounded  with  numerous  gardens ; 
and  the  soil  is  rich  and  produetiyu.  It 
has  a  population  of  about  15,000  souls. 
The  baaars  are  better  supplied  than 
those  of  Jerusalem.  The  baptism  of 
the  eunuch  by  Philip,  may  have  been 
at  the  water  m  the  Wady,  near  Tel  el- 
Hasy,  on  the  southern  road  from  Jeru- 
galem,  now  *'  desert,**  i.  e.  without  vil- 
lages or  fixed  inhabitants.  (ActsTiij.26.) 

GAZER.— See  Gssra. 

G  AZEZ  =  theatrer.  A  son,  and  also 
a  grandson  of  Caleb.  (I  Chron.  iL  46.) 

GAZITES.— 8ee  Gasa. 

GAZZ AM  =  dewmring.  One  whose 
posterity  returned  from  the  exile.  (Ezra 
iL  48  ;  Neh.  vii.  51.) 

GEBA  =:  hiU,  A  Leritical  city  in 
Benjamin ,  (Josh.  xxi.  1 7,)  situated  on  the 
north-eastern  border  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  ;  (2  Kings  xxiii.  8 ;  Zedi.  xiv. 
10  ;  1  Kings  xv.  22 ;  laa.  x.  29  ;)  about 
five  miles  north  by  east  from  Jerusalem. 
It  is  now  a  half  ruined  village  called 
Jeba,  Geba  is  read  "  Gaba/'  in  Josh, 
xviii.  24.  In  1  Sam.  xiii.  16  ;  xiv.  5, 
16,  "Gibeah"  is  erroneously  put  for 
•'  Geba." 

GEBAL  =  moiMitatii.  1.  A  moun- 
tainous tract  inhabited  by  the  Edom- 
ites,  extending  from  the  Dead  Sea 
southwards  to  Petra,  and  still  called  by 
the  Arabs  J^xd  =.  "  MounUins."  (Ps. 
IxxxiiL  7.)  2.  A  Phenecian  oity  be- 
tween Tripolis  and  Beirut,  situated  on 
a  hill  near  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  Leba- 
non. (Exek.  xxvii.  9.)  It  was  called  by 
the  Greeks  Byblo§.  The  Arabs  still  call 
it  JebeU  =  **  little  Mountain."  The  in- 
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habitants  wer«  called  "GibUtes."  (Josh, 
xiii.  5.)  In  1  Kings  ▼.  18,  the  word 
rendered  "  stone-squarers  "  shoidd  be 
Oiblileif  as  in  the  margin. 

GEBBR=  a  man.  One  of  Solomon's 
officers.  (1  Kings  iv.  Id,  19.) 

GEBIM=reMfsmf,  or  loeMtU.  A 
plaoe  a  short  distaooe  north  of  Jerusa- 
lem. (Isa.  X.  31.) 

GBDALIAH  =  whom  Mavak  koA 
made  gnat  w  powerfid,  1.  Thegowi^ 
nor  of  Judea»  appointed  by  Nebuobad- 
neoar,  after  the  destraction  of  Jerusa- 
lem. He  was  slain  at  Mispah  by  Tshmad. 
(2  Kings  XXV.  22—26;  Jer.  xxxix.  14;  xL 
5—16;  xU.  1—18  ;  xliu.  6.)  2.  One  of 
the  priests.  (Eira  x.  18.)  3.  An  ances- 
tor of  the  prophet  Zephaniah.  (Zeph.  i  1.) 

4.  The  son  cnPashur.  (Jer.  zxzviiL  1.) 

5.  A  chief  musician  in  the  sacred  ser- 
vice. (1  Chron.  xzv.  8,  9.) 

GEDEON.— See  GiDBOK. 

GEDER AH  =  fso^fsei  mi,  enc^ossti. 
A  Ganaanitish  royal  city,  in  the  plain 
of  Judah  ;  (Josh.  xv.  36  ;)  perhaps  the 
same  with  '*  Geder  ;  '*  (Josh.  zii.  18  ;) 
and  "Beth-gader.'*  (1  Chron.  U.  01.) 
Theinhabitants  werecalled  "Gederites;" 
(I  Chron.  xxvii.  28;)  and  '*Oederath- 
ites.**  (1  Chron.  xii.  4.) 

GED£ROTH  =  eNc2ofiiret,/ol(f«.  A 
city  in  the  plain  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv. 
41 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  18.) 

GEDEROTH AIM  =  two  enelotwrm 
or  foldt.)  A  city  in  the  plain  of  Judah. 
(Josh.  XV.  36.) 

GEDOR  =  wUl,  enekmwre.  1.  A  ci- 
ty in  the  mountains  of  Jndah.  (Josh. 
XV.  58  ;  1  Chron.  iv.  39  ;  xii.  7.)  Its 
ruins  are  now  called  Jediir,  2.  A  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  viii. 
31  •  ix.  87.) 

GEH AZI  =  vailey  of  mn'ow.  The 
servant  of  Elisba,  who,  by  a  deliberate 
fidsehood  obtaineid  a  portion  of  Naa- 
man's  gift,  was  visited  with  the  very 
disease  of  which  the  illustrious  leper 
had  just  been  cured.  (2  Kings  iv.  12 — 
36  ;  V.  20—27  ;  viii.  1—6.) 

GEHENNA.— See   HurxoM,   VAir 

LKT  OF. 

GELILOTH.— See  Qiloal. 
GEMALLI  =r  ooMMMrtwr.    Thefii. 
ther  of  Ammiel.  (Num.  xiii.  12.> 
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GEMARIAH  =  whom  Jthavah 
peifiBt,  1.  The  son  of  Hilkiab. 
( Jer.  zxix.  1—10.)  2.  The  ion  of  Sh»- 
phftQ.  (Jer.zxzvi.  10 — ^26.) 

GENEALOGY.  The  lineage  of  a 
fionilj;  hence  Atriory,  especially /ooit^y 
AsrtDTir,  ainoe  the  earUeat  niatoiy  among 
oriental  naiionB  ia  drawn  moaUy  from 
the  genealogical  registen  of  fittnilieai 
Moaea  illnatnited  hia  history  by  several 
genealogical  tables,  which  are  the  most 
aaoieBt  etfanognpbic  doonmenta  we 
powseas ;  and  br  noting  the  yean  of 
hrtfaa  and  deatha,  he  interwove  with 
them  that  chronology,  the  aid  of  which 
he  aaw  to  be  easential  to  a  peHect  his- 
tory. (Gen.  ▼.  8—82  ;  TiL  11  ;  ix.  28— 
20;  z.  1—82:  zi  10—82;  etc.)  The 
tablea  show  that  Mooea  must  have  had 
aoeieas  to  the  arohiTes  of  the  Egyptians, 
Phenidans,  and  Edomites;  and  other 
authentic  memoruds  from  the  hands  of 
the  early  patriarchs.  The  Hebrews 
were  remarkably  oareftil  in  framing  and 
preserving  their  &mily  registers.  They 
were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a  peo- 
ple divided  into  tribes,  as  they  settled 
ail  qnestiona  of  inheritances,  and  desig- 
nated the  light  to  this  or  that  privilege. 
Hie  offioera  who  were  appointed  to  tiie 
care  of  them  were  generally  Levites ; 
and  the  office  may  h»ve  been  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  And  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  astonishment  that  records  of  such 
high  antiquity — and  oonoemed  princi- 
pally with  names  of  individuals  and  ik- 
milies,  which  are  very  liable  to  inaccn- 
laeies  from  transcription — are  preserved 
so  perfectly.  Somo  of  the  registers  are 
necessarily  given  by  the  sacred  writers 
in  a  condensed  form,  as  they  were  only 
soticitous  to  trace  up  the  posterity  to 
its  true  source.  Even  the  variations 
which  seem  to  exist  in  some  of  the  ge- 
nealogical records  of  the  old  Testament 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  reconciled 
by  those  who  have  diligently  investiga- 
ted and  compared  them.  The  compar- 
ison of  the  foUowing  passages,  with  the 
registers  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  will 
contribute  materially  to  show  the  ful- 
filment of  the  prophecies  relative  to  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah.  They  establish 
Indubitably  our  Lord's  icyo/  right  to  the 
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throne  of  David.  (Gren.  v.  1 — 82;  zi. 
10—26 ;  Buth  iv.  18—22  ;  1  Chron. 
viiL  1—84 ;  iL  1—15  ;  iu.  1—17  ;  Heb. 
viLU.) 

The  following  genealogical  table 
traces  the  pedigree  of  Jesus  Christ,  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  through  the  period 
of  four  thousand  years,  ft  shows  that 
Luke  iu.  28 — 88,  traces  the  genealogy 
of  Jesus  from  Mary  his  reo/  mother  to 
David,  to  Abmham,  and  to  Adam ; 
while  Matthew  i.  1—17,  ezhiMts  that 
of  Joseph  his  reputed  or  mppoted  fiither 
through  the  line  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
to  David  and  to  Abraham. 


2 
8 

4 
6 


OOD. 
1  Admm 

Seth 

Enos 

Cainao 

MahakJeel 
0  Jared 

7  Enoch 

8  MethoMlah 

9  Lomech 

10  Nosh 

11  Shem 

13  Arphaiad 
is  Cainan 

14  Salah 
\6  Eber 
10  Peleg 
17  RcQ 
16  Serag 
10  Nahor 

20  Terah 

21  Abraham 
23  Isaac 

28  Jacob 
34  Judab 

25  Pharez 

26  Hezron 

27  Ram 

28  Amminadab 
30  NahahoD 

80  Salmon  or 

Salma 

81  Boaz 
33  Obed 
33  Jeue 
84  David 


.A-. 


85  Solomon 

86  Reboboum 

87  Abijah  or 

Ab^m  or 
Ahia 


} 


8A  Nathan 
80  Matutha 
37  Menan 
88  Melea 
30  EUakim 


GEN 


GBN 


I 


M  Am 

39  Jetaoshaphat 

40  Jeboram  or ) 

Joram        ) 
Abaziah  or 

Asariah  or 

Jehoahat 
Joasb  or      ) 

Jehoa»h     J 
Amaziab 

41  Uaaittb  or   \ 

Azariah    j 

42  Jotham 
48  Abaz 

44  Hezekiab 
44  Manaaseh 
40  Amon 

47  Jotiab 
Jehoiakim  or  ] 

48  Jeboiacbio  or 

Jeconiah  or 
Con\ah\ 

Salathiel  or ) 
Shealliel    ] 

Zenibbab«l 

Abiad 

E  Hakim 

Asor 

Sadoe 

Achim 

Eliod 

Eleazer 

Maiiban 

69  Jacob 

00  Josepb  the  but- 

band  or  Mary, 

and  the  rtpu^ 

ted  father  of 


49 

6C 
6] 
63 
6S 
64 
64 
66 
67 
68 


1 


40  Jonan 

41  Joseph 
43  Jiula 

43  Simeon 

44  Leri 

40  Mattbat 
40  Jorim 

47  Eliezer 

48  Jose 

49  Er 

60  Eliniidam 

61  Cosam 
63  Addi 

63  Melchi 

64  Neri 

66  Salathiel 

50  Zorobabel 

67  Rhesa 

68  Joauna 

69  Jada 

60  Joseph 

61  Semei 

02  Mattathias 
63  Maaih 
01  Nacge 
66  Esli 

06  Naam 

07  Amos 

08  Matuibiaa 

09  Joseph 

70  Jaooa 

71  Melchi 
73  Levi 

73  Mattbat 

74  Heli 

75  Mary  the  wife 
of  Joseph  and 
the  real  mother 
cf 


JESUS. 

In  the  geneiilogy  given  in  Matt.  i.  1 
— 17f  an  apparent  difficulty  arisea  from 
the  fiict,  that  between  Jehoram  and 
Ucziab,  in  ver.  8,  three  names  of  Jewish 
kings  are  omitted, — Ahaziah,  Joash, 
and  Amaziah.  (2  Kings  viii.  25,  and  2 
Chron.  xxii.  1 ;  2  Kin^  xi.  2,  21,  and 
2  Chron.  xxii.  11 ;  2  Kmgs  xiL  21 ;  xiv. 

I,  and  2  Chron.  xxiv.  27.)  Further 
between  Josiah  and  Jehoiachin,  in  ver. 

II,  the  name  of  Jehoiakim  is  also  om- 
mitted.  (2  Kinga  xxiii.  34  ;  2  Chron. 
xxxri.  4  ;  compare  1  Chron.  iii.  15, 
10.)  And  it  is  not  improbable  some 
links  are  dropped  after  the  time  of 
Jehoiaohin,    in   connection    with   the 
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names  Assir,  Pedaiah,  eie.  (1  Chron. 
iiL  17 — 19.)  Such  omissions  are^of 
frequent  occurrence,  merely  for  tho 
purpose  of  condensing  the  aoconnt ;  as 
in  Ezra  vii.  1-5,  compared  with  1  Chron. 
▼i.  S-15,  where  Ezra  in  tnusing  back 
his  own  genealogy  to  Aaron,  omits  at 
least  six  generations.  A  rimihir  omis- 
sion for  the  same  purpose  is  neceasariij 
implied  in  the  genealogy  of  David,  as 
given  in  Ruth,  iv.  20-22  ;  1  Chron.  iL 
12  ;  Matt.  i.  5,  6.  The  genealogy  in 
Luke  is  more  fuU  ;  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  Mary  was  a  descendant  of 
David,  in  the  line  of  Nathan  the  son 
of  David.  We  may  therefore  rest  in 
in  the  neoensary  conclusion,  that  as  onr 
Lord's  regular  descent  from  David  was 
always  asserted,  and  was  never  denied 
even  by  the  Jews ;  so  the  evangelists^ 
in  tracing  this  admitted  descent^  ap- 
pealed to  genealogical  tables,  which 
were  public  and  acknowledged  in  the 
fiimily  and  tribe  from  which  Christ 
sprang.  Since  the  final  overthrew  of 
the  Jewish  nation  by  the  Romans,  the 
Jews  have  lost  all  their  genealogical  re- 
cords ;  and  now  they  are  utterly  un- 
able to  trace  the  pedigree  of  any  one 
descendant  of  Abimham. 

GENERAL.— See  Prinob. 

GENERATION.  This  word  pro- 
perly signifies  an  age,  i.  e.  the  revolv- 
ing period  or  circle  of  the  years  of 
human  life.  (Deut.  xxiii.  2,  8,  8;  Num. 
xxxii.  13  ;  Judg.  ii.  10  ;  Job  xlii.  16  ; 
EccL  i.  14  )  The  Hebrews,  as  we  do, 
seem  commonly  to  have  reckoned  the 
duration  of  a  generation  at  firom  thirty 
to  forty  years  ;  (Deut.  i.  85  ;  iL  14  ;) 
but  in  the  times  of  the  patriardis  it  was 
reckoned  at  a  hundred  years.  (Gen.  xv. 
IS,  16  ;  Ex.  vi.  14,  19  ;  xii.  40.)  So 
among  the  Romans  the  word  menimm 
originally  signified  age  or  ffeneraUim  of 
men,  and  was  later  transferred  to  de- 
note a  century.  The  Greeks  reckooed 
three  generations  for  one  hundred  yean, 
or  thirty*three  years  and  a  third  for  a 
generation ;  so  Herod,  ii.  142,  "three 
generations  of  men  make  one  hundred 
years."  **  The  generations  of  the  hea- 
vens and  of  the  earth,"  signify  the  his- 
tory of  their  origin.  (Gen.  it  4.)     '<  "Die 
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book  of  ihe  genentioiu"  i.e.  the  gene- 
nlogf,  famUf  kUtory.  (Qen.  v.  1  ;  vi. 
9 ;  X.  1 ;  Matt.  i.  1.) 

GENESIS =erea(um  or  or^A.  The 
first  book  in  the  old  Testament.  It 
containR  the  hutory  of  about  2365  years, 
and  is  divided  into  two  main  parts  ; — 
one  wnioertcd,  and  one  spedaL  The 
most  andent  history  of  the  whole  hu- 
man raoe  is  contained  in  chapters  i. — 
xi. ;  and  the  history  of  the  house  of 
Abraham,  and  the  patriarchs  in  chap- 
ters zii.-^l.  But  whence  did  Moses 
deriTo  the  materials  for  the  history 
contained  in  Genesb  ?  He  must  have 
derived  his  knowledge  of  the  evoQts 
which  he  records,  either  from  imme- 
diate Divine  revelation,  or  from  oral 
tradition,  or  from  ancient  written  do- 
coments.  The  nature  of  many  of  the 
fiicts  related,  and  the  minuteness  of 
the  narration,  render  it  entirely  impro- 
bable that  Moses  received  them  by  an 
immediate  revelation.  That  his  know- 
ledge should  have  been  derived  from 
oral  tradition,  appears  morally  impossi- 
ble, notwithstanding  the  length  of  the 
lives  of  the  patriarchs,  when  we  con- 
sider the  great  number  of  names,  of 
ages,  of  dates,  and  of  minute  events 
which  are  recorded.  It  remains  then, 
that  Moses  must  have  derived  his  in- 
formation from  archaic  records,  written 
by  different  persons  and  at  different 
periods,  long  anterior  to  his  own  times. 
Some  of  the  ancient  records,  wrought 
up  by  Moses  in  Genesis,  are  evidently 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  could  have 
been  derived  only  from  immediate  re- 
velation to  the  &ther  of  our  race.  How 
otherwise  can  we  account  for  the  nar- 
ration of  that  which  took  place  before 
man  existed  to  have  witnessed  it,  but 
fi^>m  a  supernatural  communication? 
Thus  then,  it  appears  &r  from  improba- 
ble that  we  have,  in  Genesis,  materials 
gathered  from  the  fiimily  archives  of 
Amram  and  his  ancestors ;  documents 
from  the  hands  of  Jacob,  Abraham, 
Sbem,  Noah,  and,  possibly  ascending 
higher  still,  authentic  memorials  from 
Enoch,  Seth,  and  Adam.  The  ancient 
memorials  being  carefully  preserved, 
were  under  Divine  guidance  collected, 
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arranged,  and  condensed,  by  Moses, — 
with  additions  from  autiientic  monu- 
ments preserved  among  the  £g3fptians, 
Phenidans,  Edomites,  and  other  sur- 
rounding nations, — probably  during  the 
middle  part  of  his  life  which  he  spent 
in  the  retirements  of  Arabia.  We  have 
several  instanceo  in  the  old  Testament, 
of  written  records  being  used  by  the 
sacred  writers  ;  (Num.  xxi.  14  ;  Josh. 
X.  13 ;  2  Sam.  i.  18  ;  1  Chron.  iv.  22 ; 
ix.  1 ;)  and  not  improbably  in  the  Gos- 
pels. (Luke  i.  1,  2.)  Nothing  can  be 
more  natural,  in  ihe  composition  of 
such  a  book  as  Genesis,  than  the  use  of 
earlier  authentic  records,  in  order  to 
constitute  it  an  introduction  to  the 
other  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Nor  does  the  use  of  ancient  fragments 
diminish  the  value  of  the  book  in  the 
least,  but  rather,  by  exhibiting  the  fruits 
of  study  and  research,  increase  it ;  and 
the  whole  being  composed  by  an  inspired 
writer,  has  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  an  equal  degree  with 
any  other  book  of  the  inspired  volume. 
The  writer  was  evidently  a  Hebrew 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  everything 
relating  to  ancient  Egypt  and  Arabia. 
Moses  was  educated  in  the  Egyptian 
court  (Acts  vii.  22.)  He  also  lived  ma- 
ny years  in  the  wilderness,  and  became, 
doubtless,  intimately  conversant  with 
the  whole  Arabian  peninsula.  He, 
therefore,  had  the  best  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  every- 
thing relative  to  the  natural  and  civil 
condition  of  those  two  countries.  He 
is  the  only  Hebrew  known,  who  ever 
possessed  this  advantage ;  no  other  one 
could  have  written  the  Pentateuch. 
The  accounts  given  by  andent  classical 
writers,  as  wdl  as  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  frequently  famish 
s(Mendid  confirmations  of  the  truth  of 
the  Mosaic  history. 

GENN£SARET=Aarp.  A  small 
region  of  Galilee  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  three  and  a 
half  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  two 
and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  distinguiBh- 
ed  for  its  fertility  and  beauty.  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  ancient  dty 
"Chinnereth"  ;  (Josh.  xix.  85;)  but  is 
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mowoaXiedel-Ohuvfeir^**  Little  Gbor." 

G£NnBATH=:a«/r.  The  son  of 
Hadad  the  Edomite.    (I  Kings  xL  20 ) 

GENTILES.  The  Hebrew  word  pot, 
and  the  Greek  word  ethnoi,  rendered 
"nation/'  ^'gentUe"  also  "heathen," 
signify  a  peo^  nation^  race  ;  and  are 
OMd  of  nations  nniversaUy,  and  also  of 
the  Hebrews ;  (Isa.  i  4  ;  Gen.  xncT. 
11 ;  xii.  2;  Ps.  xzxiil  12  ;  Acts  zvii. 
28  ;  ]  Pet.  ii.  9  ;  Matt  xz.  25 ;  and 
aLso  of  noftons/ore^  to  the  Hehrows  ; 
(Neh.  V.  8 ;  Jer.  xxzii.  20 ;)  and  of 
pagan  wUions^  idolaten»  (Pa.  ii.  1 ;  Jer. 
xxxi.  10 ;  Ezek.  xxz.  11  ;  Matt.  iv. 
15  ;  Luke  ii.  S2  :  Rom.  ii.  14  ;  iiL  29.) 
Sometimes  the  term  '*  Greeks"  is  used 
for  '*  Gentiles.'*  (Kom.  i.  14,  16 ;  1 
Cor.  i.  22—24 ;  Gal.  ui.  26.)  The  Greek 
term  ZTe/^encf,  sometimes  rendered  **Gen- 
tiles,"  denotes  the  Oreeh.  The  "  Gen- 
tiles," or  "Nations,"  in  Gen  xiv.  1 ; 
Josh.  xii.  28,  may  designate  nationa  of 
the  Wett,  OT  perhaps  the  united  Nations 
or  Tribes, 

GERA  =  a  grain.  1.  The  fiither  of 
Shimei.  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5.)  2.  Four  de- 
soeadants  of  Benjamin.  (Gen.  xlvi.  21 ; 
Judg.  iii.  15  ;  1  Cbron.  viii.  3,  5, 7.) 

GERAH  =  a  grain,  berry.  The 
smallest  weight  and  money  of  the  He- 
brews, equivalent  to  the  twentieth  part 
of  a  shekel ;  and  equal  to  about  three 
half-pence  of  our  money.  (Ex.  xxx.  13; 
Lev.  xxvii.  25  ;  Num.  iii.  47;  xviii.  16.) 

GERAR=a  sojourn,  lodging-ptace, 
perhaps  also  water-pots.  A  city  not  &r 
from  Gaza ;  anciently  the  residence  of 
a  Philistine  king.  The  "  valley  of  Ge- 
rar"  was  probably  the  great  Wody  She- 
riah,  or  one  of  its  brandies.  (Gen.  xx.  1 ; 
xxvi.  1,  17,  20,  26.) 

GERASENES.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Gkbaba  =  expulsion  or  pos- 
session f  This  city  was  situated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Gilead,  ne:ir  the  confines 
of  the  Arabian  desert,  on  a  small  stream 
whioh  flows  into  the  Zurka,  and  was  one 
of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis.  It  was 
lai^^e,  opulent,  and  splendid ;  as  is  ap- 
parent from  the  magnificent  ruins  still 
remaining.  It  is  now  called  Jerash, 
Many  manuscripts  read  ''Gerasenes"  in 
Matt.  yiii.  28,  where  others  have  "Ger- 
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geseoes,*^  and  "  Gadarenes."  The  city 
of  Grerasa  lay  too  remote  from  the  Lake 
ofTiberias,  to  admit  the  possibility  of  thft 
miracle  referred  to,  having  been  wrought 
in  its  vidnity. — See  Gadabbkxs. 

GERG£SENES.-See  GntGABHins 
and  Gadarerks. 

GERIZIM  =r  dweUing  m  a  shorn  or 
desert  land.  One  of  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim,  situated  over  against  Mount 
Ebal,  (Dent.  xL  29 ;  xxvii.  12 ;  Josh, 
viii.  83,)  and  over  Shechem  ;  on  whioh, 
after  the  exile,  a  temple  was  built  by 
the  Samaritans  as  the  seat  of  their  na- 
tional worship.  Mount  Gerizim  seems 
to  be  properly  Mount  of  the  Gerizites ; 
it  is  now  called  Jebel  et-Tur.  The 
summit,  whioh  is  high  table  land,  com- 
mands a  wide  view  of  the  country,  and 
especially  of  the  great  plain  below. 
MTount  Gerisira  is  referred  to  as  "  this 
Mountain,"  in  Christ's  conversation 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  at  Ja- 
cob's well — which  still  exists  at  the 
base  of  the  Mountain.  (Johnvi.  20,  21.) 
In  Deut  xxvii.  4,  the  Samaritan  text 
has  changed  "Mount  Ebal*'  into ''Mount 
Gerizim,"  in  order  to  give  sanction  to 
the  temple  built  by  the  Samaritans,  not 
long  after  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  upon 
the  latter  Mountain. — See  Ebal. 

GERSHOM=expii2noM,  or  a  sojowrt^ 
er  there.  1.  The  first  of  the  two  sozis 
(Eliezer  was  the  second)  bom  to  Moses 
in  Midian  by  Zipporah.  (Ex.  ii.  22  ; 
xviii.  3 )  These  suns  of  the  great  law- 
giver held  no  other  rank  than  that  of 
simple  Levites,  while  all  the  privileges 
of  the  priesthood  were  vested  in  &e 
sons  of  their  uncle  Aaron.  (1  Chron. 
xxiii.  14.)  2.  The  father  of  Jonathan 
the  priest  to  the  tribe  of  Dan.  (Judg. 
xviii.  30 )  3.  A  descendant  of  Phine* 
has.  (Ezra  viii.  2.)    4. — See  GxBSBOir. 

GERSHON  =.  expulsion.  A  son  of  Le- 
vi and  the  founder  of  the  fiimily  of  the 
"  Grersbonites."  (Gen.  xlvi.  11;  Ex.  vi. 
16 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  1.)  He  is  called  "Ger- 
shom,"  in  1  Chron.  vL  16,  17,  20.  The 
office  of  the  Gershonites  was  to  carry 
the  vails  and  curtains  belonging  to  the 
tabernacle,  on  the  western  side  of  which 
they  encamped.  (Num.  iii.  23 — 26  ; 
xxvi.  57.) 
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GERSHONIT£S.^See  GiRSHosr. 

GERZITES.— See  Gkzbr. 

OESH AM  z=fiUhp,  A  descendant 
of  Caleb.  (I  Chron.  ii.  47.) 

GESHEM  =.rai»,  i.  e.  violetU  rain. 
An  Arabian,  who  was  probably  a  sub- 
altern officer  among  the  Samaritans. 
(Neh.  ii.  19  ;  vi.  J,  2.)  In  Neh.  vL  6, 
he  is  called  '*  Gashmu." 

GESHUR  =r  a  bridge.  A  district  uf 
Syria,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oilead, 
probably  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon, 
on  the  north  of  Bashan  and  Argob.  In 
David's  time  it  was  subject  to  king  Tol- 
raai,  whose  daughter  David  married. 
(1  Chron.  ii.  23  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  3  ;  xiii.  37; 
XV.  8.)  The  inhabitants  are  called  ''Ge- 
shori,"  (Dent. iil  14,)  and  ^'Geshnrites.*' 
(Josbua  xii  5  ;  xiii.  11,  13.)  Probably 
a  branch  of  the  same  family  early  set- 
tled in  the  south  of  Palestine.  (Josh, 
xiii.  2  :  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8.) 

GESHURI.— See  Geshub. 

GBSHURITE.— See  Geshub. 

G  ETHER  =  redundaiU  t  A  son  of 
Aram  ;  who  gave  name  to  an  Aramffian 
region  now  unknown.  (Gen.  x.  23.) 

GETHSEMANE  r=  oO-prest.  A 
small  field,  or  garden,  just  out  of  Jeru- 
salem, over  the  brook  Kidron,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Dr.  Robinson  says,  the  place  fixed  on 
by  early  tradition  ae  the  site  of  Geth- 
semane,  is  a  ph(il  of  |pround  nearly 
square,  enclosed  bv  an  ordinary  stone 
wall  The  west  side  measures  160  feet 
in  length  ;  and  the  north  side  150 
feet.  Within  this  enclosure  are  eight 
very  old  olive-tree^,  and  several  young 
ones,  with  stones  thrown  together 
around  their  trunks.  There  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  this  plat  to  mat'k  it  as 
Gethsemane  ;  for  adjacent  to  it  are 
other  similar  enclosures,  and  many 
olive  trees  equally  old.  The  spot  was 
not  improbably  fijced  upon  during  the 
visit  of  Helena  to  Jerusalem,  A.  D. 
326 ;  when  the  places  of  the  crucifixion 
and  resurrection  were  supposeil  to  be 
identified.  Whether  it  is  the  true 
site,  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  more  ques- 
tion. Aoooiding  to  John  xviii.  1,  2, 
Jesus  *'  went  forth  over  the  brook  Ce- 
dron,  where  was  a  garden."  But  Luke 
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xxii.  39,  says  He  "went  outoi  ffe  wat 
wont  to  the  Mount  of  Olives."  This 
last  passage,  taken  in  connection  with 
Luke  xxi.  37«  where  it  is  said  that  He 
taught  in  the  daytime  in  the  temple, 
and  at  night  went  out  and  abode  in 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  may  suggest  a 
doubt,  whether  Gethsemane  was  not 
perhaps  situated  higher  up  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Here,  or  at  least 
not  &r  off,  the  Saviour  endured  **'  that 
agony  and  bloody  sweat,"  which  was 
connected  with  the  redemption  of  the 
world.   (Matt.  xxvi.  42.) 

GE  CJE  L  =  majeity  of  Qod.  A  des- 
cendant of  Daa.  (N'um.  xiii.  15.) 

G£ZER  =  a  steep  pla4X,  precipice. 
A  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites  ;  (Josh. 
X.  33  ;  xii.  12  ;)  situated  on  the  western 
border  of  Ephraim,  and  assigned  to 
the  Levites.  (Josh.  xvi.  3, 10  ;  xxi.  21  ; 
Judg.  i.  29.)  The  inhabitants  are 
called"  Gezrites,"  margin  "Gerzites." 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.  8.)  It  was  destroyed  by 
the  Egyptians,  and  re-built  by  Solo- 
mon. (1  Kings  ix.15— 21.)  It  is  called 
"  Gazer ;"  (2  Sam.  v.  25  ;)  and  "  Gob." 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  18, 19  ;  compare  1  Chron. 
XX.  4.) 

GEZRITES.— See  Gezeb. 

GHOST.— See  Spibit. 

GHOST,  HOLY.  See  Spimt,  Holt. 

Gl AH,  =  breaking  forth,  A  place 
near  Gibeon.  (2  Sam.  ii.  24.^ 

GIANT  =  ear^6om.  This  word 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  giganUs,  in 
allusion  to  the  Classical  myth  of  the 
Titans,  who  are  fabled  as  the  sons  of 
Terra  =  earth,  and  as  beingofa  gigantic 
size.  These  beings  of  unusual  height 
are  found  in  the  early  history  of  most 
nations,  from  some  broken  traditions 
respecting  the  antediluvian  apostates, 
who,  in  tue  sense  of  being  earthly,  sen- 
sual, vile,  despising  heavenly  things, 
might  justly  be  denominaterl  "  earth- 
born."  The  Hebrew  word  nephUim,  ren- 
dered "  giants,"  is  a  term  descriptive  of 
cruelty,  rapine,  monsters  of  wickedness 
and  lust,  as  well  as  of  enormous  stature 
(Num.  xiiL  33.)  The  nephilim  are  also 
called  gibborim  =  "  mighty  men,  " 
heroes,  who  of  old  were  men  of  renown, 
and  had  made  themselves  &mou3|  b^ 
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their  deeds  of  Tiolenoe,  robbery,  and 
wrong.  (Gen.  vi.  4  ;  Job  zvL  14.)  The 
The    term   Bephaim  =  high,  tail,  or 
lofty  ones,  not  only  denotes  an  ancient 
Canaanitish  tribe  beyond  the  Jordan, 
celebrated  for  their  gigantic  stature, 
but  is  Hometitnes  used  to  denote  aU  the 
giant  tribes  of  Canaan.  (Gen.  xiv.  5.) 
This  term  is  rendered  "  giants/'  (Deut. 
it  11,  20  ;iii.  11, 18  ;  jMh.  xii.  i  ;xiii. 
12  ;  xvil  15,)  and^Bephaims."  (Gen. 
ziv.  5 ;  XV.  20  ;  Josh.  xvii.  15,  in  the 
margin.)    The  term  "Rapha  **=A^A, 
tall,  translated  '*  giant/  margin  "Ra- 
pha,"  is  the  name  of  the  founder  of  a 
fiunily  of  Rephaim,  who  dwelt  in  Gath. 
Some  of  his  posterity  were  men  of 
great  stature,  and  had  on  every  hand 
six  fingers,  and  on  every  foot  six  toes. 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  16—22  ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  4 ; 
I  Chron.  xx,  4— «.)    The  "  Anakim," 
were  a  race  of  giants  terrible  for  their 
fierceness  and  stature,  whose  seat,  be- 
fore the  invasion  by  the  Hebrews,  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron.    The  He- 
brew spies  reported  that  in  comparison 
to  those  monstrous  men,  they  them- 
selves were  but  as  grasshoppers.  (Num. 
xiii.  22,  28,  82,  83  ;  Deut  ii.  10,  11.) 
They  were  for  the  most  part  reduced 
by  Joshua  and  Caleb,  yet  numbers  of 
them  escaped  and  took  refuge  in  the 
country  of  the  Philistines,  and  settled 
there.    (Josh.  xi.  21,  22  ;  xiv.  12  ;  xv. 
14  ;  Deut.  ii.  10,  11,  21  ;  ix.  2  ;  Judg. 
i.  20.)    The  "  Emim,"  were  a  people  of 
Moab,  a  ''people  great  and  many,  and 
tall,  as  the  Anakim ;  which  also  were  ac- 
counted Hephaimor  "giants."  (Gen.xiv. 
6;  Deut.  ii.  10, 11.)  The"Zamzummim" 
were  a  race  of  giants,  who  dwelt  in  the 
territory  of  the  Ammonites,  but  were 
extinct   before    the    time    of  Moses. 
(Deut.  ii.  20,  21.)  From  this  enumera- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  the  Scriptures 
tell  of  giants  both  before  and  after  the 
Flood.      But  the    opinion    that    the 
primitive  races  of  men  greatly  surpass- 
ed others  in  stature,  cannot  be  inferred 
from  Scripture  ;  it  is  not  supported  by 
the  remains  of  hunian  beings  found  in 
tombs  of  Egypt,  nor  by  the  monuments 
which  have  survived  from  remote  an- 
tiquity.   Neither  is  there  any  variety 
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of  stature  in  the  different  races  of  men 
which  can  afford  any  ground  for  sus- 
pecting them  to  be  of  (Sstinct  origin  or 
spedes.  There  are  no  varieties  of  sta- 
ture in  different  nations  which  are  so 
considerable  as  those  which  frequently 
occur  in  the  same  fi^mily. 

GIBBAB  =  a  mighty  man,  hero. 
One  whose  posterity  returned  from 
exile ;  (Ezra  ii.  20 ;)  or  perhaps  the 
name  of  a  dty,  apparently  Gibeon. 
(Neh.  vu.  25.) 

GIBBETHON  =  a  height,  hiU.  A 
city  of  the  Philistines  in  Dan ;  (Josh, 
xix.  44  ;)  and  aadgned  to  the  Levites. 
(Josh.  xxi.  23 ;  1  Kings  xv.  27  ;  xvi. 
15.  17.) 

GIBE  A  =  aki/l,  A  descendant  of 
Caleb.  (1  Chron.  ii.  49.) 

GIBEAH  =  a  hUL    A  city  of  Ben- 
jamin, also  called  "  Gibeah  of  Benja- 
min,''  (1  Sam.  xiii.  15  ;   2  Sam.  xxiii. 
29,)  and  "Gibeah  of  Saul** ;   (1  Sam. 
xi.  4  ;)  also*'  Gibeah  of  Grod,"  render- 
ed "  hiU  of  God  ;'*  (1  Sam.  x.  5  ;)  and 
"  Gibeath."*  (Josh.  xviu.  28  ;  Hos.  v. 
8  ;  ix.  9  ;  X.  9 ;  1  Sam.  x.  26.)  It  was 
the  scene  of  the  atrocious  crime,  which 
involved  in  its  consequences  almost  the 
entire  extirpation  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. (Judg.  xix  12—80;  xx.  1 — 48.) 
It  seems  to  have  been  reckoned  among 
the  ancient  sanctuaries  of  Palestine. 
(1  Sam.  X.  5«  6  ;   xv.  84  ;   xxiiL  19  ; 
xxvi.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  6—10.)  The  in- 
habitants were  called  *' Gibeathites.** 
(1  Chron.  xii.  8)     It  is  now  a  place 
with  ruins,  caUed  Tuieil  d  Fulzzz  Hill 
of  beans  or  Bean-hiU,  about  four  and  a 
half  miles  from  Jerusalem.  2.  A  place  in 
Judah,  about  ten  miles  south-west  of 
Jerusalem.    (Josh.  xv.  57.)    It  is  now 
called  Jeb*ahf  and  lies  upon  an  isolated 
hill  in  Wady-el-Musurr.     8.    A  place 
in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,    called 
also  "Gibeah/  or  - HUl  of  Phineas." 
(Josh.  xxiv.  83.)  It  is  now  called  Jibia, 
and  lies  in  Wady-el-Jib.      4.  A  place 
near    Gilgal,     oUled    in   the   margin 
"Gibeah-haandoth"  =  Foreskins'-hill. 
(Josh.  V.  8.) 
GIBEATH— See  GiBiAH. 
GIBEON  =  kUl-cUy.     A  royal  city 
of  the  Hivites,  whose  inhabitants, 
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enred  by  stratagem  the  protection  | 
and  allianoe  of  the  Hebrews.  (Josh. 
ix.  3—27  ;  z.  1—14.  The  place  after- 
wards fell  to  the  lot  of  Benjamin,  and 
became  a  Levitical  city  ;  (Josh,  zviii. 
25 ;  zxi.  17 ;)  where  the  tabernacle 
was  set  np  for  many  years  mider  David 
and  Solomon.  (I  Chron.  xri.  89  ;  xxi. 
29  ;  2  Chron.  Id,  4;  1  Kings  iii.  4. 
16 ;  ix.  2.)  It  is  now  a  village  with 
massive  ruins,  called  el-Jib,  situated  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill  about  five  miles 
north'West  of  Jerusalem.  The  *' Pool 
of  Gibeon,*  may  be  the  waters  of  the 
fountain  ;  (2  Sam.  12—32 ;  xx.  8—12  ;) 
and  these  are  also  probably  "the  great, 
or  many  waters  in  Gibeon."  (Jer.  xli. 
12.'0  In  1  Chron.  xiv.  16,  "Gibeon" 
appears  to  have  been  put  for  "Geba"  by 
an  error  in  transcribing.  (2  Sam.  v.  25.) 

GIBEONITBS.  The  Hi  vites,  inhabi- 
ting the  four  Canaanitish  cities  Gibeon, 
Chephirah,  Beeroth,  and  Kirjath-jea- 
rim ;  where  they  appear  to  have  en- 
joyed a  sort  of  democratic  government. 
(Josh.  ix.  11 ;  compare  x.  2.)  They  se- 
cured the  protection  and  alliance  of 
Joshua  by  stratagem.  Upon  the  dis- 
covery of  the  truth,  they  were  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  bondsmen,  or 
"  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
for  the  congregation,  and  for  the  altar 
of  the  Loiti."  (Josh.  ix.  27.)  The 
Gibeonites  continued  fiuthfhl  to  the 
Hebrews ;  nevertheless  Saul  slew  great 
numbers  of  them  when  he  smote  the 
city  of  Nob  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  (1  Sam.  xxii.  18, 19,)  for  which, 
in  the  reign  of  David,  the  Hebrews 
were  visited  by  a  most  grievons  famine; 
and  Saul's  cruelty  towards  the  unoffend- 
ing Gibeonites  was  punished  on  his  own 
house.  (2  Sam,  xxi.  1 — 9.) 

GIBLTTES.— See  Gebal. 

GIDDALTI=:ma<ie  g'-eat.  A  son 
of  Heman.  (1  Chron.  xxv.  4,  29.) 

GIDDEL  =  too  great,  gicmt.  Two 
men  whose  posterity  returned  firom 
exile.  (Ezra.  ii.  47  ;  Neh.  vi.  49  ;  Ezra. 
it  56  ;  Neh.  vii.  58.) 

GIDEON  =.  tree-fdler,  i.  e.  impetik- 

out  warrior,     A  judge  or  regent  of  the 

Hebrews,  who  delivered  them  from  the 

bondage  of  Midian.     He  was  the  son 
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of  Joash  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh ;  and 
having  destroyed  the  worship  of  Baal, 
was  surnamed  Jembbaal  or  Jerubbe- 
sheth  =  with  whom  Baal  or  the  idol 
contends.  (Judg.  vi.  32 ;  2  Sam.  xi.  21.) 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  Midianites, 
Gideon,  in  the  true  spirit  of  theocracy, 
rejected  the  proffer  of  hereditary  roy- 
alty, which  the  rulers  in  the  warmth  of 
their  gratitude  had  made  him.  From 
the  golden  earrings  of  the  slaughtered 
foe,  Gideon  made  an  "  ephod,"  proba- 
bly in  honour  of  Jehovah.  It  became, 
however,  a  snare  to  the  Hebrews  who 
dwelt  in  Gilead  ;  who  neglected  the  ta- 
bernacle at  Shiloh,  and  fell  into  idola- 
try. (Judg.  viii.24 — 33.)  Gideon  judged 
the  Hebrews  forty  years.  (Judg.  vi.  11 
—40  ;  vu.  1—25  ;  viii.  1—35 ;  1  Sam. 
xii.  11 ;  Heb.  xi.  32.) 

GIDEONI  =cu<tfn^  downy  destroyer. 
A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Num. 
i.  1 1  ;  ii.  22.) 

GlDOM.=:  a  mtHnfj  down.  A  place 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Judg.  xx. 45.) 

GIER  EAGLE.— See  Eagle. 

GIFTS.  The  practice  of  making  pre- 
sents as  a  token  of  honour,  respect,  or 
affection,  prevailed  extensively  in  the 
East.  (Gen.  iv.  3,  11  ;  1  Sam.  ix.  7  ; 
xvi.  20  ;  Job  xlii.  11.)  Hence  to  refuse 
making  presents  to  a  king  was  deemed 
a  mark  of  contempt.  (1  Sam.  x.  27.) 
Kings  often  made  presents  of  garments 
to  those  whom  they  were  disposed  to 
honour.  (Gen.  xlv.  22,  23  ;  2  iCings  x. 
22 ;  Matt.  xxii.  11.  12.)  GifU  for  the 
purposes  of  bribery  and  corruption  are 
strongly  reprobated.  (Ex.  xxiii.  8 ; 
Deut.  X.  17  ;  Ps.  xv.  5  ;  xxvL  10  ;  Isa. 
i.  23 ;  xxxiiL  15.)  The  peculiar  offer- 
ings under  the  law  are  spoken  of  as 
"gifts."  (Deut.  xvi.  17  ;  Matt.  v.  23, 
24.)  The  blessings  of  the  Grospel  are 
preeminently  called  "  gifts."  (Bom.  v. 
15—21  ;  vi.  28  ;  Eph.  iv.  8—12.)  Spi- 
ritual gifts  were  bestowed  on  the  Apos- 
tles ;  such  as  the  gift  of  tongues,  of  pro- 
phecy, etc;  and  when  the  end  of  con- 
ferring them  was  answered  they  ceased. 
Among  the  disciples  at  Corinth  they 
were  not  always  exercised  in  an  orderly 
and  edifying  way.  (Rom.  xii.  6 ;  1  Cor. 
xiii.  2,  8.) 
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GIHON  :=zaHreamf  river.  The  se* 
eond  of  the  foar  riven  of  Eden,  which 
if  Aid  to  flow  aroond  the  land  of  Gnah 
or  Ethiopia;  thou  indicating  the  Ethio- 

Eian  Nile.  (Gen.  ii.  13.)  Some  apply 
ere  the  Arabic  vunge  of  the  wora  /»- 
Ao(m= river,  and  understand  the  Arax- 
a ;  thos  taking  OmA  in  a  sense  very 
diflforent  from  the  usual  one.  2.  A 
fountain  with  a  stream  and  pools  near 
Jerusalem.  (1  Kings  L  83,  38.)  Heze- 
kiah  **  stopped  "  or  covered  over  the  up- 
per out-flow  of  the  waters  of  Gihon, 
and  brought  it  down  to  the  west  ride 
of  Jerusalem ;  (2  Ghron.  xxxii.  SO ; 
xzxiii.  14  ;)  in  order  to  cut  off  the  sup- 
ply of  water  from  the  approaching  Ajb- 
synan  ann^.  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  1 — 4.) 
This  fountain,  or  one  of  the  pools,  was 
also  called  the  **  dragon  welL  (Neh.  ii. 
18.)  Dr.  Robinson  says,  "the  waters 
may  still  continue  to  flow  by  subterra- 
nean channels  down  to  the  ancient  tem- 
ple, and  perhaps  to  Siloam." 

GILALA[=(fiiii^;  A  Levite  af- 
ter the  exile.  (Neh.  xii.  36.) 

GILBOA  =  fxnling  fountain.  A 
mountainous  tract,  in  Issachar,  south 
of  the  plain  of  Jezreel.  (1  Sam.  xxviii. 
4 ;  xxxi.  1—8  ;  2  Sam.  i.  6—21.)  The 
name  was  probably  derived  from  a  town 
near  a  fountain  ;  perhaps  the  village 
now  called  Jelbon, 

GILEAD=Aar(f,  etonyregion,  orheap 
or  hiU  of  ieitimony.  1.  A  district  of 
P^estine  beyond  the  Jordan,  strictly 
comprehending  the  mountainous  region 
south  of  the  river  Jabbok  ;  ^Gen.  xxxi. 
21—48  ;  Judff.  vii.  8  ;  Sol  Song  iv.  1;) 
with  a  city  of  like  name.  The  highest 
point  of  the  mountains  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, is  still  named  Jebel  el  Jil*ad  or  es- 
Salt,  from  the  ruined  city  of  that  name, 
rising  about  8000  feet  above  the  Ghor. 
But  the  name  "  Gilead  "  was  also  em- 
ployed in  a  wider  sense,  so  as  to  include 
the  whole  mountainous  tract  between 
the  Amon  and  Bashan,  inhabited  by 
the  tribes  of  Gad,  Reuben  and  Manas- 
seh,  now  called  el-Belka  and  Jebel Ajlun. 
(Num.  xxxii.  26,  29,  80;  Deut.  iii.  12, 
18 ;  xxxiv.  1  ;  Judg.  v.  16,  17  ;  Josh, 
xii.  2,  6  ;  xiii.  11,  81,  82  ;  Ps.  Ix.  7  ; 
cviii.  8.)  This  fertile  region  was  &- 
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mons  for  its  medicinal  balsams,  which 
formed  important  articles  of  commeroe. 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  2  ;  Jer.  viii.  22 ;  xlvi.  1 1 ; 
11.  8.)  2.  A  son  of  Maohir ;  his  desoeo- 
dants  are  called  **  Gileadites."  (Num. 
zxvi.  29,  80.)  3.  The  fihther  of  Jeph- 
thah.  (Jodff.  xi.  1,  2 ;  ii.  4.)  4.  Ade- 
scenduit  of  Gad.  (1  Ghron.  v.  14.) 

GILGAL= circle,  or  aroUingdown, 
1.  A  place  situated  between  Jericho 
and  the  Jordan.  (Josh.  iv.  19,  20  ;  ▼.  9; 
Ix.  6  ;  X.  6,  7  ;  xiv.  6  ;  xv.  7.)  Also 
called  <*  BethGilgar=  hmue  of  the  cir- 
de,  (Neh.  xii.  29.)  The  ancient  dis- 
trict seems  to  have  been  called  *'  Greli- 
loth"  =  circ2e«,  or  diatricta.  (Josh,  xviii. 
17.)  Samuel  came  to  Gilgal  in  his  an- 
nual circuit  as  judge  ;  (1  Sam.  vii.  16  ; 
X.  8  ;  xi.  14,  15  ;  xui.  4—9;  xv.  21,  33;) 
and  here  also  was  a  school  of  the  pro- 
phets. (2  Kings  iv.  38.)  It  was  situ- 
ated in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of 
Riha;  but  no  trace  either  of  its  name 
or  site  now  remains.  The  Hebrew  term 
translated  ''quarries,"  signifies,  as  in  the 
margin,  **  graven  imagea"  or  idols, 
(Judg.  iii.  1 9,)  which  were  worshipped 
in  Gilgal.  (Hos.  iv.  15 ;  ix.  15  ;  Am. 
V.  5.)  2.  A  place  in  the  western  part 
of  Palestine  ;  not  far  from  Antipatris. 
(Deut  xi.  80  ;  Josh.  xii.  28 ;  Neh.  xii. 
29.)  It  is  now  a  villAge  called  JUjuUek. 

GILOH=e»&.  A  city  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  "Gilonites."  (Josh.  xv.  51  ;  2 
Sam.  XV.  12.) 

GIMZO  =  place  fertile  in  eycamnorea. 
A  place  in  the  plain  of  Judea,  east  of 
Lydda.  (2  Chron.  xxviil  18.)  It  is  siiU 
a  large  village  called  /tmeu. 

GINATH  =  a  garden.  The  fi^ifaer 
of  Tibni.  (1  Kings  xvi.  21,  22.) 

GINNETflON=(7arde»er.  A  priest 
who  returned  from  exile.  (Neh  x.  6  ; 
xii.  16.)  In  Neh.  xii.  4,  he  is  called 
"Ginnetho." 

GIRDLE.  The  girdle  which  oon- 
fined  the  loose  tunic  was  of  two  kinds. 
One  was  a  band  of  leather  six  inches 
broad,  sometimes  studded  with  metal 
bosses,  or  plated,  and  when  worn  with 
the  cuirass  defended  the  lower  part  of 
the  body  ;  it  was  fiistened  with  claiipa 
or  buckles.  (2  Kings  i.  8  ;  Matt,  iit  4  ; 
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Mwk  L  4,\  The  other  was  of  wonted, 
linen,  cotton,  or  silk,  long  and  narrow, 
and  wound  in  many  folds  roond  the 
waist.  (Jer.  ziii.  1  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  10.)  A 
girdle  curionsiy  and  richly  wrought, 
wasi,  among  the  Hebrews,  a  mark  of 
honoor ;  (Bey.  L  15  ;)  and  sometimee 
bestowed  as  a  reward  of  merit.  (2  Sam. 
xviiL  11.)  The  girdle  worn  by  fenudes 
was  sometimes  embroidered  and  orna- 
mented with  studs.  (Isa.  ill.  24 )  The 
girdle  answered  the  purpose  of  a  pocket 
or  *'  purse."  (Matt.  x.  9 ;  Mark  vi.  8 ; 
Exek.  iz.  2.)  To  "  gird  up  the  loins  " 
denotes  readiness  for  service  and  activi- 
ty ;  (1  Kings  xviiL  46  ;  Job  zxxviii.  3  ; 
Prov.  xxzi.  17  ;  Luke  xii.  35  ;  1  Pet.  i. 
13 ;)  and  to  "  loose  the  girdle  "  was  to 
gnre  way  to  repose  and  indolence.  (Isa. 
V.  27.) 

6IBG  ASHIT£S=(2ioe/2ii^f}i  ada^ 
cy  or  loamy  mnl,  A  Canaanitiwh  tribe,  aUo 
called  "  Giigasites."  Perhaps  the  same 
as  the  "Gergesenes"  who  dwelt  at  Ger- 
gesa,  in  the  territory  of  Gradara.  (Gren. 
X.  16  ;  XT.  21 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  11  ;  l)eut. 
▼iL  1 ;  Matt  viii  28.)--SeeGADABSKi8. 

GISP A  =  cartttf  fiaUary.  An  over- 
seer of  the  Nethinim.  (Neh.  xi.  21.) 

GITTAH-HEPHER.  — See  Gate- 


GITTAIM  =  two  wine-premn.  A 
city  in  Benjamin.  (Neh.  xi.  33.) 

GITTITE8.r-See  Gath. 

GITTITHrra  Hrinyed  inatrumeiU. 
A  kind  of  harp  or  lyre ;  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  Neginoth.  (Ps.  viiL  Ixxxi. 
IxzxiT.  in  the  titles.) 

GIZONITE.  An  inhabitant  of  Giz- 
oh:=  gitarry.  (1  Chron.  xL  84.) 

GLASS.  The  l^tians  appear  to 
have  been  aoquaintMl  with  the  manu- 
frcture  of  glass  long  before  the  time  of 
Moses ;  and  the  whole  process  is  re- 
presented in  the  paintings  of  Beni  Has- 
san. The  glass-blowers  of  Thebes  were 
greater  proficients  in  their  art  than  we 
are.  Li  the  British  Museum  there  are 
bottles  and  vases  of  porcelain  or  opa- 
que glass ;  and  also  a  piece  of  gbiss 
beautifully  stained  throughout,  and 
akilUully  engraved  with  the  emblazon- 
ment of  Thothmes  III.  To  produce 
this  effect  of  glass  staining^  oxides  of 
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cobalt,  or  of  calcined  copper  and  zioo» 
must  have  been  used  for  blue,  oxide  of 
gold  for  purple,  oxide  of  silver  for  yel- 
low, and  oxide  of  copper  for  green. 
They  imitated  amethysts  and  other 
precious  stones  with  wonderful  dexte- 
rity ;  and  they  must  have  been  aware 
of  the  use  of  the  diamond  in  cutting 
and  engraving  glass.  Glass  bowls  and 
bottles  were  found  by  Mr.  Layard  in 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh ;  also  a  vase  of 
tnmsparent  glass  with  the  name  of  Sar- 

Son  on  it.  The  Hebrews  were  un- 
oubtedly  acquainted  with  glass.  The 
Hebrew  word  zdadeU,  rendered  **  crys- 
tal," denotes  gUut.  (Job.  xxviii.  17.) 
The  Greek  word  vcUoi  is  properly  ren- 
dered "glass;"  (Bev.  xxi.  18,  21;) 
glcusy,  i.  e.  trantparmU,  (Bev.  iv.  6 ; 
XV.  2.)  But  the  Hebrew  word  ^'oamii, 
rendered  "glasses,'*  (Isa.  iii.23,)  signi- 
fies mirron,  properly  tablets  or  pkUea 
of  polished  metal,  which  were  used  by 
the  Hebrew  women  as  mirrors.  So 
also,  the  Greek  word  esop^roa,  ren- 
dered "  glass,"  denotes  a  metal  mirror. 
(James  i.  23 ;  2  Cor.  iiL  18 ;  1  Cor. 
ziiL  12.) — See  Looking-glass. 

GLEAN.  According  to  the  Mosaic 
law  the  comers  of  the  field  were  not  to 
be  reaped — ^the  owner  was  not  to  glean 
his  own  fields — and  a  sheaf  accidentally 
left  behind  in  the  field  was  not  to  be 
fetched  away,  but  lef);  for  the  poor. 
There  were  equally  liberal  regulations 
respecting  the  vineyards  and  the  olive- 
yaids.  (Lev.  xix.  9, 10  ;  xxiii.  22 ;  Deut. 
xxiv.  19—21 ;  Buth  ii.  8, 14  ) 
GLEDE.— See  Vui/ruu. 
GLOBY.  The  Hebrew  word  coftoci, 
signifying  to  he  heavy,  is  spoken  of  the 
liver  AS  ^ing  the  heavieU  of  the  vises* 
ra,  both  in  weight  and  importance ; 
just  as  the  lungs,  the  Ughieai  of  all  are  in 
our  language  called  the  UghU.  (Lev.  iii. 
4,  10  ;  Prov.  vu.  23  ;  Ezek.  xxi.  21.) 
Like  the  Greek  (iocAa,  it  denotes  a6iifi- 
danoe,  honour,  eplendour ;  and  is  ren- 
dered "  honour" ;  (Gen.  xlix.  6  ;  Ps. 
vii.  5  ;  Prov.  viii.  18  ;)  and  "glory." 
(Gen.  xxxi.  1  ;  Isa.  x.  3  ;  Matt.  iv.  8 ; 
Luke  iv.  6 ;  Bev.  xxi.  24.)  The 
"glory  of  Lebanon,"  its  magnificence 
and  beauty.   (Isa.  xxxv.  2.)    So  of  the 
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■plandour  of  the  auo,  stara,  etc ;  (1  Oor. 
XY.  40, 42  ;)  of  glorified  Baints  ;  (Lake 
ix.  81. 32 ;)  and  of  oelential  Ught  (Ber. 
xviiL  1.)  The  glory  and  majesi7  of 
Jehovah,  that  fiery  e£fulgeooe  in  which 
He  is  represented  as  appearing.  (Lev. 
ix.  28,  24  ;  Isa.  lix.  19 ;  2  Thess.  i.  9.) 
The  perfections  of  God,  as  manifested 
in  His  power ;  ( Jolm  xi.  40 ;  Rom.  vL 
4  ;)  and  beneficence.  (Rom.  ix.  28  ; 
£ph.  iii.  18.)  Also  of  Jesus,  as  the 
effulgence  of  the  Divine  perfections. 
(Heb.  i.  8  ;  John  i.  14  ;  ii.  11.)  The 
term  "Glory"  is  used  also  of  glorified 
saints  i.  e.  salvation,  eternal  life,  etc 
(Rom.  u.  7,  10 ;  V.  2  ;  vui.  18  ;  I  Cor. 
ii.  7;  Heb.il  10.)  So  to  "glorfy,- 
when  spoken  of  God  and  Christ,  is  to 
render  conspicuous  and  glorious  the 
character  and  attributes  of  God  as 
glorified  by  the  Son ;  (John  xii.  28 ; 
xiii.  31,  32  ;  xiv.  18  ;  xv.  8  ;  xvii.  1, 
4  ;)  of  Christ  as  glorified  by  the  Father ; 
(John  viii.  54 ;  xiii.  82  ;  xvii.  1,5; 
Acts  iii.  13  ;)  or  by  the  Spirit ;  (John 
xvi.  14) ;  or  by  Ohristiaiis  ;  (John  xvii. 
10;)  or  generally.  (Lev.  x.  8;  John 
xi.  4  ;  xiii.  13.) 

GNAT.  The  Hebrew  word  humim, 
rendered  "lice,"  properly  means  gmUi, 
(Ex.  viii.  16^18.)  In  the  third  plague 
which  Jehovah  inflicted  upon  the 
Bgyptians,  "  the  dust  of  the  land  be< 
came  gnats  upon  man,  and  npon  beast.** 
Theip  are  even  in  ordinary  years  very 
troublesome  in  Egypt.  All  travellers 
speak  of  these  gnats  as  an  ordinary 
plague  of  the  country.  In  cool  weather 
they  are  especially  bold.  They  pursue 
the  men,  prevent  them  from  eating; 
disturb  their  sleep,  and  cause  swellings 
which  are  extremely  painful.  (MaU. 
xxiii.  24^ 

GOAD.  A  stout  rod  with  a  small 
spade  at  one  end  to  free  tlie  plough- 
share from  clods,  and  a  small  pike  at 
the  other  end,  with  which  the  oxen 
were  nidged  on.  (Judg.  iii.  81 ;  1  Sam. 
xiii.  21  ;  Acts  ix.  5.)  The  "words  of 
the  wise  are  as  goads,"  i.  e.  they  pene- 
trate the  minds  of  men  and  stir  them 
up  to  the  practice  of  duty.  (Ecd.  xii. 

GOAT.    The  goat  exhibiU  varieties 
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of  form  and  appearance ;  they  are  both 
hairy  and  woolly .  The  goats  of  Aleppo 
are  of  two  braeds;  one  is  like  the 
English,  and  the  other  somewhat  lar- 
ger, with  ears  often  a  foot  long,  and 
broad  in  proportion.  There  is  a  breed 
pf  goats  near  Jerusalem  of  various  co- 
lours, black,  white,  and  grey ;  the  ean 
are  remarkably  long.  (Am.  iiL  12.) 
Goats  were  among  the  chief  posseasioDa 
of  the  wealthy ;  they  formed  a  princi- 
pal part  of  Uie  Hebrew  flocks ;  and 
both  the  milk  and  the  young  kids  were 
daily  articles  of  food.  (Gen.  xxvii.  9 ; 
1  Sam.  XXV.  2;  2  Chron.  xvii.  II ;  Ex. 
xxiii.  19 ;  Prov.  xxvii.  27  ;  Dent.  xiv. 
4.)  The  goat  was  a  pure  animal  for 
Jewish  sacrifice,  and  a  kid  might  be 
substituted  as  equivalent  to  a  bunb. 
(Ex.  xii.  5 ;  Lev.  iii.  12 ;  xvi.  15 ;  Num. 
XV.  27 ;  Ezra  vi.  17.)  The  hair  was 
manufactured  into  curtains  for  the  ta- 
bernacle, and  coverings  for  tents.  (Ex. 
XXV.  4 ;  xxvi  7.)  The  jaal,  or  **  wild 
goat"  is  probablvthe  ibex  or  mountain 
goat,  called  by  the  Arabs  beden.  They 
are  still  found  in  the  mountains  in  and 
adjacent  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and 
in  the  mountains  east  and  south  of  the 
Dead  sea,  the  ancient  mount  Seir. 
From  Lev.  xvii.  7,  it  appears  that  the 
rebellious  Hebrews,  while  in  the  desert, 
fell  into  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
he-gocU,  (rendered  "devils,"  compare  2 
Chron.  xi  15,)  after  the  example  of  the 
Egyptians,  under  whose  influences  they 
had  grown  up. 

GOAT,  SOAP£.--See  ScAraGoAX. 

GOATH  = /oir»N^.  A  place  near 
Jerusalem.  (Jer.  xxxL  89.) 

GOB.— See  GszKB. 

GOD.  The  two  principal  Hebraw 
names  of  the  Supreme  Being  are  JMo- 
vak^  and  Elohim,  Other  appellations 
firequently  occur,  but  they  belong  ra- 
ther to  his  attributes ;  they  are  entime- 
rated  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  5 — 7  ;  xv.  11 — 18  ; 
Deut  vi.  4 ;  x.  17, 18;  Isa.  xUv.  6  ;  HaK 
iU.6  ;  Ps.  cii.27  ;  Prov.  xv.  8 ;  Rev.  i.  8  ; 
vii.  11,  12.  The  term  "God  "is  quite  a 
different  word  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
word  god = ffood.  In  the  Icelandic  Godi, 
whence  perhaps  ^  Grod,**  signifies  Um 
Sujprtme  MagiiraU,  Demonstrative  cer- 
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talnty  of  the  existence  of  »  Supreme 
Being  is,  perhaps,  unattainable,  inae- 
mach  as  that  would  seem  to  he  incon- 
sistent with  our  condition,  as  moral  and 
accountable  agents.  Neither,  however,  is 
the  contrary  capable  of  being  demon- 
strated. But  as  we  everywhere  meet 
with  marks  of  deogn,  we  cannot  but 
trace  them  to  on  great  intelligent  de- 
signing cause.  So  also  the  existence  of 
an  All-Perfect-Mind,  who  created,  and 
sustains  all  things,  appears  to  be  no 
less  a  matter  of  univeraal  human  con- 
sciousness than  of  Divine  revelation. 
(Heb.  xi.  6.)  In  the  Scriptures  no  at- 
tempt is  nuide  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a  Qod ;  such  an  attempt  would  have 
been  entirely  useless,  becaase  the  &ct 
was  universally  admitted.  The  error  of 
men  consisted,  not  in  denying  the  exist- 
ence of  aGodybut  in  admitting  too  many; 
and  one  great  object  of  the  Bible  is  to 
show  that  there  is  but  OKI.  ( Deut.  iv.85, 
39 ;  vi.  4  ;  xxxii.  39,  40 ;  Isa.  xlii.  8 ; 
xliv.  6.  8  ;  xliu.  10  ;  xlv.  6—22  ;  xlvi. 
9  ;  Ps.  Ixxxvi  8  ;  Mark  xil  29  ;  John 
xvii.  8 ;  Bom.  xvi.  27 ;  iii.  29,  80 ;  1 
Tim.  ii.  6 ;  1  Cor.  viii.  4—6.)  The 
term  Jehovah  signifies  the  Exitting  One, 
the  EtemdL,  the  ImmutahU,  and  is  gene- 
rally transUted  **  Lobd,'*  while  EUihimy 
meaning  the  Supreme  God,  is  used  to 
indicate  the  abundance  and  super  ex- 
cellency contained  in  the  Divine  Being. 
BLohim,  translated  "God,"  is  the  ab- 
stract expression  for  absolute  Deity 
apart  from  the  special  notions  of  unity, 
holiness,  substance,  etc. ;  and  occurs 
generally  in  the  plural  form,  yet  con- 
nected with  a  verb  in  the  singular. 
For  the  sake  of  emphasis,  the  Hebrews 
commonly  employed  most  of  the  words 
which  signify  Lord,  Grod,  etc.,  in  the 
plunl  form,  but  with  the  sense  of  the 
angular.  This  is  called  the  plural  of 
eseSUence,  or  ofmajetiy.  So  the  forms 
Adumai  =  God  ;  Kedoahim  =  the  meet 
Holy  One ;  (Hob.  xi  12 ;  Prov.  ix.  10 ; 
XXX.  3 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  19 ;)  Shaddai  = 
the  Almighty  ;  Oakai  =  my  Maker ; 
(Job  XXXV.  10 ;)  and  Boraka  =•  thy 
Creator,  are  all  in  the  plural.  (Eccl. 
xii.  1 ;  Isa.  xxiL  11 ;  xlii.  5  ;  Ps.  cxlix. 
2.)  Baalim  =  lord  ;  and  Teraphim  = 
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household  god,  are  used  in  the  same 
way.  (i  i^m.  xix.  18,  16.)  The  evi- 
dence, however,  drawn  by  some,  from 
this  peculiar  use  of  the  plural,  of  a  plu- 
rality of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  seems 
too  doubtfol  to  be  relied  upon.  That 
pronouns  were  used  in  a  smiilar  way, 
among  the  Oriental  nations,  seems  to 
be  somewhat  certain  :  *'  The  letter 
which  ye  have  sent  unto  us/*  it  is  king 
Artaxerxes  who  says  this;  (Ezra  iv.  18;) 
**  We  will  take  the  interpretation  of  it;'* 
(Dan.  ii.  86  ;)  "  Like  one  of  t»/'  (Gen. 
iii.  22 ;)  "  Let  us  go  down,  and  let  u§ 
confound;"  (Gen.  xi.  7;)  also  ''Who 
will  go  for  us"  (Isa.  vi.  8.)  So  also  in 
Mark  iv.  80  ;  John  iii.  11 ;  1  John  i. 
4.  But  if  the  plural  term  Elohim, 
evinces  of  itself  a  plurality  in  the  God- 
head, what  shall  be  said  of  its  use  in 
Ps.  xlv.  6,  7,  where  first  the  Son  and 
then  the  Father  is  each  respectively 
called  Elohinh  f  Is  there  then  a  plural- 
ity of  persons  in  the  Son  and  in  the  Fa- 
ther too  ?  The  use  of  the  plural  in  re- 
spect to  words  denoting  rank,  authori- 
ty, eminence,  majesty,  is  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  them  greater  ful- 
ness, emphasis,  and  intensity  of  mean- 
ing. At  all  events,  the  subject  of  such 
plurality  of  names  is  encompassed  with 
so  many  difficulties,  when  viewed  in 
any  other  lights  that  nothing  positive 
can  safely  be  built  upon  it,  in  respect 
to  plurality  in  the  Godhead ;  an  expres- 
sion, by  the  way,  against  which  tiie 
graver  and  more  cautious  writers  on 
the  subject  of  the  Trinity  are  often 
warning  us,  because  of  its  polytheistic 
aspect.  We  do  not  expect  to  find  as 
full  and  complete  a  revelation,  in  the  old 
Testament,  of  this  Christian  doctrine, 
as  in  the  new.  Indeed,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Jews  were  Trinitaiions 
before  the  coming  of  Christ.  All  the 
efforts  to  prove  it  have  ended  in  mere 
appeals  to  edbbalizistg  Jews,  who  lived 
long  after  the  new  Testament  was 
written.  It  remained  for  Christ  to 
make  the  full  revelation  of  this  doctrine. 
It  was  only  by  the  incarnation,  that 
the  Trinity  of  the  Godhead  was  fully 
developed.  And  when  the  new  Testa- 
ment asserts,   that  this  or  that  thing 
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waa  done  by  Christ,  or  the  Logos,  un- 
der the  ancient  dispensation,  or  that 
this  or  that  was  spoken  by  Him,  it  is 
only  then  that  we  come  to  a  foil  know- 
ledge  of  any  specific  nature,  as  it  re- 
spects the  old  Testament,  oonoeming  the 
pcnont  of  the  Oodhead.— See  Tukitt. 

GODLY.  That  which  proceeds 
from  God,  is  Godlike,  or  pleasing  to 
Him.  It  also  signifies  conformity  to 
His  will,  and  an  assimilation  to  His 
character.  (Ps.  xiL  1  ;  Mai.  ii.  15 ;  2 
Cor.  i.  12  ;  Tit.  ii.  12.)  "  GodUness  " 
denotes  piety,  resulting  from  the  know- 
ledge and  the  love  of  God,  and  leading 
to  the  cheerful  and  constant  obedience 
of  His  commands.  (2  Pet  L  6;  iiL  11.) 
In  1  Tim.  ill  16,  godliness  means  the 
substance  of  rerealed  religion,  as  de- 
veloped in  practical  life. 

GODS.  Probably  the  first  stage  of 
idolatry  was  the  worship  of  some  repre- 
sentative of  the  Supreme  Being ;  as  the 
sun,  the  elements,  or  some  fiivoured 
mortal.  From  this  the  transition  would 
be  easy  to  the  worship  of  idols  and 
beasts,  conndered  as  personifications  of 
some  divine  principle,  and  as  sources  of 
good  or  evil  to  mankind.  In  process 
of  time,  heroes,  and  benefactors  or  even 
destroyers  of  mankind,  their  deeds  be- 
ing magnified  by  the  dim  light  of  tn^ 
ditiou,  came  to  be  deified,  as  gods,  or 
demigods,  and  objects  of  adoration.  In 
a  more  recent  age,  although  the  study 
of  philosophy  flouriahed,  the  most 
wicked  of  heathen  kings,  while  yet 
living,  obtained  temples,  and  procured 
priests  to  adore  them,  with  the  offering 
up  of  sacrifices.  The  doctrine  of  poly- 
theism, or  the  belief  of  many  gods,  be- 
ing thus  disseminated,  their  number  in- 
creased surprisingly ;  the  gods  of  one 
nation  being  adopted  by  another,  and 
frequently  their  history  and  attributes 
mingled  in  interminable  confusion.  The 
gods  of  the  heathen  were  of  both  sexes, 
Uved  in  matrimony,  committed  adultery, 
and  even  polluted  themselves  by  inter- 
course with  mortals.  (1  Kings  zviil  27, 
28 ;  zx.  28,  28 ;  2  Kings  xvii.  24—34 ; 
Isa.  xlvi.  1 ;  Jer.  ii.  28 ;  xlviii.  7 ;  Hos. 
z.  6;  Dan.  xL  86;  Rev.  xiii.  1 — 18.) 
— See  Idolatbt. 
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GOG.  The  king  of  the  land  of  Ma- 
gog, and  ruler  of  Meshech  and  TubaL 
(Ezek.  xxzviii.  2—18;  xxxix.  1—11.) 
In  Rev.  XX.  8,  Gog,  like  Magog,  seems 
to  be  the  name  of  a  remote  region  or 
people,  and  not  of  a  king.  2.  A  de- 
scendant of  Reuben.  (1  Chron.  v.  4.) 
— See  Maooo. 

GOLAN  =  ean2e.  A  city  of  Bashan, 
afterwards  belonging  to  Manaspeh. 
(Dent.  iv.  43 ;  Josh.  xx.  8  ;  xxi.  27  ; 
1  Chron.  vi.  71.)  The  district  of  which 
it  was  the  capital  was  called  G^ulonitis; 
and  is  recogniated  in  the  present  Jmdan^ 
bounded  east  by  Hauran,  and  west  by 
the  country  along  the  Lakes  of  Tiberiaa 
and  Merom. 

GOLD.  The  most  valuable  of  the 
precious  metals ;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Plaiinum,  the  heaviest  of  all 
known  bodies.  It  is  the  most  ductile 
of  the  metals,  is  not  susceptible  of  rust, 
and  is  not  sonorous  when  struck  upon. 
The  continual  action  of  common  fire, 
carried  to  its  utmost  vehemence,  has 
no  further  effect  on  gold  than  the 
fusing  of  it ;  it  will  come  out  at  last 
unaltered,  and  with  its  weight  entire. 
On  being  exposed  to  a  very  powerful 
burning  mirror,  or  to  the  heat  of  the 
oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe,  it  melts,  and 
even  rises  in  vapour.  (1  Pet.  i.  7.)  The 
Hebrews  had  several  words  designating 
different  kinds  of  gold.  They  obtained 
their  supplies  chiefly  from  Egypt ;  (Ex. 
xii.  35 ;)  Sheba  ;  (1  Kings  x.  2  ;)  Ophir  ; 
(1  Kings  ix.  28  ;)  and  Parvaim.  (2  Chron. 
iii.  6.)  The  auriferous  regions  of  OaU- 
fomia  and  Australia  were  probably  then 
unknown.  No  traveller  in  Palestine 
makes  any  mention  of  gold,  except  Dr. 
E.  D.  Ch»rke.  At  the  Lake  of  Tibe- 
rias, he  observes  :  "  Native  gold  was 
found  here  formerly.  We  noticed  an 
appearance  of  this  kind,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  its  trivial  nature,  neglected  to 
pay  proper  attention  to  it,  notwith- 
standing, the  hints  given  by  more  than 
one  writer  upon  the  subject."  How- 
ever, for  every  practical  ourpoee,  it 
may  be  said  that  Palestine  nas  no  gold. 
The  purification  of  gold  by  fire  is  men- 
tioned in  Prov.  xvii.  8  ;  xxvii.  2 1 .  Lead 
and  antimony  are  commonly  used  far 
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parifying  gold,  but  ihe  anoients  alao 
made  nae  of  salt,  of  tin,  and  of  barley- 
bnn.'  (Froy.  xvii.  3  ;  xxvii.  21.)  Gold 
was,  in  the  earliest  antiquity,  nuuiu- 
fitctared  into  atensils,  trinkets,  and 
oniament8.(Gen.xiii.2;xxiy.22;zU.  42.) 
The  Hebrews  aoqaired  their  skill  in 
the  working  of  gold  while  in  Egypt. 
(Ex.  ZXX7.  32.)  Several  utensils  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  many  ornaments  of  the 
mercy-seat  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
and  subsequently  many  implements  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  were  made  of 
gold.  (Ex.  xxv.  35 ;  1  Kings  vi.  21^  22.) 
The  golden  ornaments  found  in  Egypt, 
and  in  Nineveh,  some  of  them  of  ele- 
gant woriunaosiup,  show  that  the  gold- 
smith's art  was  carried  to  great  per- 
fection in  remote  antiquity.  (Mai.  ill. 
2,  3  ;  Judg.  xvii.  4  ;  Isa.  xl.  19.) 

GOLGOTHA.— See  Cavalbt. 

GOLIATH  =  «afe,  an  eanie,  A 
Philistine  giant,  slain  by  David  in 
single  comlwt.  He  was  a  native  of 
Gath,  and  his  height  was  six  cubits  and 
a  span.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4, 11,  23,  46 — 51 ; 
xxL  9  ;  xxii.  10.) — See  Lahhl 

GOUER=eoal»,OTthebumed.  l.The 
eldest  son  of  Japheth,  and  the  progeni- 
tor of  a  northern  people.  (Gen.  x.  2, 
3  ;  Exek.  xxxvUi.  6.)  Probably  the 
CSimmeriana,  inhabiting  the  Cherson- 
esus  of  Taurica  and  the  adjacent  re- 
gions, are  to  be  understood.  (Herod,  i. 
6, 15,  103 ;  iv.  1,  11,  12.)  The  Arabs 
call  this  people  Kirim,  whence  the 
modem  Krim,  the  Crimeok,  i.  e.  the  an- 
cient Taurican  Chersonesus  ;  also  Bohr- 
^kirun,  the  Cimmerian  sea,  for  the 
Euxine.  2.  The  wife  of  the  prophet 
Hosea.  (Hos.  1.  3.) 

GK)MORBAH  =  ttiimernoffr.  One 
of  the  four  towns  in  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
submerged  in  the  Salt  sea.  The  recent 
traveller,  M.  de  Saulcy,  imagined  he 
had  found  the  ruins  of  Gomorrah,  near 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  Dead  sea. 
Bat  that  was  not  the  site  of  the  city. 
Hie  traveller  had  mistaken  weather- 
finettad  stonesfor  ruins;  and  was  evident- 
ly imposed  upon  by  his  Arab  guides. 
Lieut.  Van  de  Yelde  found  there  no 
ruins  at  all ;  though  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  De  Saulcy's  map.  (Gen.  x.  19 ; 
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xiv.  8  ;  xix.  24,  25  ;  Deut.  xxix.  23.) 
GOPHERpWOOD.— See  Ctfbkss. 
GOSHEN  =  2an(<  of  herbage  or  Jhw- 
era     1.  A  province  or  district  of  Egypt 
where  the  Hebrews  dwelt  from  the 
time  of  Jacob  until  Moses,  i.  e.  during 
the  period  of  about  two  hundred  and  fif^ 
teen  years.    {Gea,  xlv.  10 ;  xlvi.  28, 
34 ;  xlvii.  27 ;   L  8 :  Ex.  ix.  26.)     It 
was  situated  in  that  part  of    lower 
Egypt  lying  east  of  the  Pelusian  branch 
of  the  Nile,  between  Heliopolis  and 
the  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  From 
Gen.  xlvi.  28  ;  xlvii.  1 ;  Ex.  xiii.  17,  it 
appears  that  the  land  of  Groshen  was 
the  eastern  border-land  of  Egypt,  and 
that  it  was  adjacent  to  the  land  of  the 
Philistines.     According  to  Gen.  xlv. 
10,  Goshen  was  near  to  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Egypt  at   that 
time,  which,  acoonling  to  Josephus,  was 
Memphis,  but  according  to  Ps.  Ixviii. 
12,  43 ;   Num.  xiii.  22,  was  Zoan  or 
Tanis,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  l\maitic  arm  of  the  Nile,  and  with- 
in the  Delta.  (Ex.  ii.  3 ;  v.  8.)    The 
city  of  Heroopolis   was   reckoned   to 
Goshen ;   and  the  whole  <Ustrict   was 
sometimes  called  *' Barneses,"  after  its 
capital.  (Gen.  xlvii.  11.)    This  region 
1  is  described  as  a  paature-groixad  ;  (Gen. 
xlvi.  34 ;  xlvii.  4  ;)  and  as  one  of  the 
most  frtuifttl  parts  of  Egypt.   (Gen. 
xlvii.  6,  11 ;  Deut.  xi.  10  ;  Num.  xi.  5.) 
This  tract  is  now  comprehended  in  the 
modem  province  eth^Skwhi^t  which 
extends  ^om  the  neighbourhood  of  Abu 
Zaliel  to  the  sea,  and  from  the  desert 
to  the  former  'Ruiaitic  branch  of  the 
Nile ;  thus  including  also  the  valley  of 
the  ancient  canal    It  was  called  "  the 
best  of  the  land ;"  and  even  now  it 
bean  the  highest  valuation  and  yields 
the  largest  revenue.    The  immediate 
desoencuuits  of  Jacob  were  doubtless 
nomadic  shepherds  dwelling  in  tents  ; 
and  probably  drove  their  flocks  for  pas- 
ture far  up  into  the  Wadys  of  the  de- 
sert, like  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
same  region.     But  in  process  of  time, 
they  beoune  also  tillera  of  the  soil,  and 
exchanged  their  tents  for  more   fixed 
habitations.      They  lived    interspers- 
ed  among  the  Egyptians  of  that  dis- 
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trict,  M  appeftn  from  their  borrowing^ 
'^jewelfl  of  gdldand  silver/'  from  ibeir 
jE^^yptian  neighbours ;  and  also  from 
their  houses  being  mivrked  with  blood, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  distinguish* 
ed  and  spared  in  the  last  dread  plague 
of  the  Egyptians.  (Ex.  xL  2  ;  xii. 
12, 13,22,23 )  2.  A'city,  withtheneigh- 
bouring  district,  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah.  (Josh.  x.  41 ;  xi  16  ;  xv.  51.) 

GOSPEL.  The  Greek  word  evan- 
gdioTi,  signifying  ffoodnewt,  is  rendered 
by  the  appropriate  term  * '  Gospel,"  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  God-gpeU,  meaning 
OotTs  wwrd,  instruction,  or  declaration. 
In  the  new  Testament.  The  term  Gos- 

dis  not  applied  to  written  doetunentB, 
■f  only  to  the  things  described  orally, 
the  giad'tidings  conoeming  Christ  and 
his  salvation  ;  (Matt.  iv.  23  ;  ix.  35  ; 
Mark  i.  14  ;  Acts  xx.  24  ;  Rev.  xiv. 
6  ;)  or  the  go^  tcheme,  its  doctrines, 
declaration^  precepts,  promises,  etc. 
(Rom.  ii.  16 ;  )  C5or.  ix.  14  ;  Gal.  i.  11 ; 
Eph.  i.  13  ;  Phil  i. 5  ;  CoL  i.  5 ;  2Tim. 
i.  10.)  The  term  "Gospel"  was  not 
appropriated  to  the  written  documents, 
in  the  sense  of  a  history,  embodying 
the  oral  accounts  concerning  the  life 
of  Jesus,  etc.,  as  in  the  titles  of  the  first 
four  books  of  the  new  Testament,  until 
after  the  apostolic  period.  The  four 
Grospels  which  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  were  written  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage ;  and  we  learn  from  undoubted 
authority,  that  these  four  Grospels  only, 
were  ever  received  by  the  Christian 
church  as  the  genuine  and  inspired 
writings  of  the  evangelists,  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  One  of  the 
first  things  which  strikes  the  mind  of 
the  riMider  of  the  four  Gospels,  is  the 
singular  resemblance  which  these  com* 
positions  bear  to  each  other  in  many 
passages.  Each  of  the  Evangelists  has 
indeed  a  character  of  individuality.  The 
style  of  each  is  peculiar,  the  mental 
tiaits  which  they  severally  exhibit,  are 
diverse.  Each  one  has,  to  some  extent, 
his  own  method  of  arrangement,  and 
has  some  narrations  which  the  others 
do  not  contain.  But,  even  in  the  parts 
where  the  resemblance  between  them 
is  strongest  of  all,  the  diversity  is  still 
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such  as  to  show  that  there  is  not  the 
least  probability  that  they  copied  each 
other,  or  merely  copied  common  dooa- 
ments ;  but  rather  that  each  Gkwpel  is 
a  composition  original  and  independent. 
The  writers  of  the  four  Goepeu  appear 
to  have  based  their  oompositions,  part- 
ly on  an  original  oral  Gospel,  posnesB 
ing  to  some  extent  a  stereotype  char- 
acter, which  prevailed  in  the  difforent 
circles  of  their  Christian  intennurse  ; 
and  partly  on  written  souroes  of  infor- 
mation, or  memorials,  derived  from  eye- 
witn^ipses.  Indeed,  the  existence  of 
written  records  or  memoranda  is  affirm- 
ed by  Luke,  in  the  proem  to  his  GospeL 
In  this  way  we  may  weU  aoeoont  for 
the  similarity  the  Gospels  exhibit  to 
each  other ;  and  yet  this  would  seem 
to  have  been  produced  without  any  di- 
rect connection  between  the  EvMige- 
lists.  The  Gospels  can  in  no  sense  be 
regarded  as  methodical  annals,  yet  it 
is  remaikable  how  every  thing  in  them 
accords  with  the  time  when  and  the 
places  where  they  were  composed.  And 
the  attentive  reader  can  scarcely  fitil 
to  observe  how  wonderfolly  the  Evan- 
gelists are  supplemental  to  each  other 
in  minute  as  well  as  important  partiea- 
lars,  and  thus  exhibit  fbUy  and  clearly 
the  fondamental  characteristic  of  th«r 
testimony,  XJhitt  nr  Divbuiuti. 

An  argument  in  fovour  of  the  inte- 
grity of  the  Gospels  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  may  be  derived  firmn,  and 
applied  in  its  foil  strength,  to  the 
manuscripts  in  drcnlation  near  the  end 
of  the  second  century.  In  order  to 
show  how  difficult  it  would  have  been 
to  bring  about  any  considerable  changes 
in  copies  of  the  Gospels  at  that  day, 
Mr.  A.  Norton  has  endeavoured  to 
calculate,  aft  near  as  may  be,  how  many- 
copies  must  have  been  at  that  period, 
in  circulation.  The  nomber  of  manu- 
scripts then  in  existence  bore  some  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  Christians, 
and  this,  to  the  whole  population  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  popnlation 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  time  of  the 
Antoninesis  estimated  by  Gibbon  at 
about  120  millions ;  and,  probably,  it 
had  not  decreased  at  the  period  referred 
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to.     With  regard  to  the  proportion  of 
ChrifltianB,  if  we  suppose  that  not  more 
than  a  twaUieth  part  of  the  empire  was 
Christian  at  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tory,  JQst  after  which  the  oonversion  of 
Constantine  took  place,  we  can  hardly 
estimate  more  than  a  fortieth  part  of  it 
as  Christian  at  the  end  of  the  second 
oentoiy.    The  fortieth  part  of  120  mil- 
lions, the  estimated  population  of  the 
empire,  is  three  millions.    At  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  then,  there  were 
three  millions  of  believers,   using  our 
present  Gospels,  regarding  them  with 
the  highest  reverence,  and  anxious  to 
obtain  copies  of  them.  Few  possessions 
eould  have  been  more  highly  valued  by 
a  Christian  than  a  copy  of  those  books, 
which  contained  the  history  of  the  re- 
ligion  for  which  he  was  exposing  him- 
s&  to  the  severest  sacrifices.    If  we 
suppose  that  there  was  only  one  copy 
of  the  Gospels  for  every  fifty  Christians, 
the  estimate  is  probably  much  within 
the  truth.    This  proportion,  however, 
will  give  us  tixty  thousand  copies  of  the 
Gospels  for  three  millions  of  Christians. 
Even  the  cost  at  that  period,   of  a 
manuscript  copy  of  ooe  of  the  Gospels, 
must  have  been  but  a  very  trifling  con- 
sideration.   Martial,  in  his  Epigrams, 
has  stated  the  price  of  his  18th  book, 
which  contains  272  verses,  to  have  been 
four  tatertU;    or,  if  this  should   be 
thought  too  much,  two  iotertU;  which 
would  still  leave  a  profit,  as  he  says, 
to  the  bookseller.     The   last  named 
sum  amounts  to  a  little  over  three-pence 
halfpetmif  of  our  money.     With  such 
focts  in  view,  one  can  scarcely  refrain 
firom  believing,   tbat  the  estimate  of 
60,000  copies  of  the  Gospels  as  being 
in  circulation  at  the dose  of  the  second 
oentuiy,  is  far — ^very  far^-within  the 
bounds  of  truth.     At  this  period  the 
nuQiarous  copies  of  the  respective  Gos- 
pels agreed  essentially  with  each  other. 
Had  there  been  important  discrepan- 
cies among  these  60,000  copies,  nO 
series  of  events  could  either  nave  de- 
stroyed the  evidence  of  their  discrepan- 
cies, or  would  have  produced  the  pre- 
sent agreement   among    existing   co- 
pies, derived  as  they  are,  from  those 
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in  use  at  the  period  in  question.  It, 
follows  therefore,  that,  in  the  interval 
between  the  composition  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
their  text  did  not  suffer,  as  has  been 
fancied,  from  the  licentiousness  of  trans- 
cribers. But  the  Crospels,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  motives  for  care  in  transcrip- 
tion, present  the  highly  important  and 
influential  ones  which  are  drawn  frY>m 
their  being  deemed  eaered.  They  were 
the  basis  of  the  Christian  religion,  in- 
asmuch as  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus, 
recorded  in  them,  must  be  the  founda- 
tion of  this  religion .  It  would  have  been 
deemed  saorilei^ous,  therefore,  to  have 
purposely  mutilated  or  disfigured  these 
records  in  any  way  whatever.  As  the 
canon  of  the  new  Testpment  was  finally 
settled  before  the  dose  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  rejected  writings  which 
bore  the  names  of  the  Apostles  and 
Evangelists,  which  were  chiefly  forge- 
ries by  early  heretics,  and  ever  consider- 
ed spurious  by  the  faithful,  soon  sunk 
into  merited  oblivion ;  and  few,  if  any 
have  descended  to  our  times  in  their 
original  form. — See  Efistlks. 

GOURD.  The  Hebrew  word  hikay- 
on,  rendered  "  gourd,"  is  derived  from 
the  Egyptian  word  Mlei  or  houki,  and  is 
eeneraJly  supposed  to  designate  the  Rio- 
tmw  or  PaHma  Christi,  whence  the  mar- 
gin of  Jon.  iv.  6,  has  "Palmcriet,*^  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  the  Oattor- 
oil  Plant.  This  plant,  which  is  often 
cultivated  in  our  gardens,  is  perennial 
and  has  the  appearance  of  a  shrub  or 
woody-tree  in  its  native  clime,  but  bi- 
ennial or  annual  in  colder  latitudes. 
This  elegant  plant  is  called  d-l^erua  by 
the  Arabs ;  and  at  Jericho  it  still  be- 
comes a  considerable  tree.  Like  all 
plants  of  a  very  rapid  growth,  when  in- 
jured, it  quickly  fiides  away.  Thus,  the 
I^alma  Christi,  which  "  came  up  in  a 
night,"  i.  e.  grew  rapidly,  under  whose 
shade  Jonah  sat,  being  at  day-break 
struck  by  an  insect,  foded  away  so  sud- 
denly, that  at  sunrise  the  shrub  was 
quite  withered.  (Jon.  iv.  6 — 10.)  The 
Hebrew  word  podhiofA,  rendered  "wild 
gourds,"  may  designate  the  coloeynth,  a 
plant  of  the  cucumber  tribe,  producing 
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round  yellow  fruiU,  extremely  bitter, 
laxative,  griping,  and  hortfiil  to  the 
nerves.  This  plant  ia  indigeoons  in 
Palestine,  in  Syria,  and  in  Arabia.  (2 
Kings  iv.  39.) 

GOVERNOR.  The  governors  or 
$airapt,  of  the  large  provinces  among 
the  ancient  Persians,  possessed  both 
civil  and  military  power.  They  are 
called  Ahhshdarpfnim,  from  ks*atrapa:= 
warrior  of  the  host ;  and  the  term  i:i 
translated  "lieutenants.'*  (Elzra  viii.36; 
Est.  iii.  12 ;  viii.  9  ;  ix.  8.)  The  prt/ed 
or  proatraior  was  the  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince lees  than  a  satrapy ;  and  was  called 
PaAAa=: companion  friend,  the  same  as 
Pcuha  ;  and  is  goierally  rendered  **  go- 
vernor," •* deputy,"  "ruler,"  and  "cip- 
tain."  It  is  applied  to  the  (governor  in 
the  Assyrian  empire ;  (2  Kings  xviiL 
24  ;  laa.  xxxvi.  9  ;)  the  Babylonian : 
(Jer.  li.  57;  Ezek^xxiii.  6,23;)  the  Me- 
dian ;  ^Jer.  IL  28  ;)  the  Persian ;  (Est. 
viiL  9  ;  ix.  8 ;  Neh.  ii.  7,  9 ;  iiL  7;  Ezra 
viii.  86 ;)  also  to  the  governor  of  Judea. 
(Hag.  i.  1,  14  ;  iL  2,  21 ;  Mai.  i.  8.) 
This  oflBce  was  held  by  Zerubbabel,  and 
then  by  Nebemiah.  (Hag.  i.  1,  H  ; 
Neh.  V.  14,  18 ;  xu.  26.)  The  term  is 
occasionally  used  of  a  preftet  of  Judea, 
in  the  time  of  Solomon;  ( 1  Kings  x.  15; 
2  Chron.  ix.  14  ;)  and  of  Syria  in  the 
days  of  Benhadad.<l  Kings  xx.24.)  The 
term  '*  governor  '^  is  also  applied  to  the 
proetmaml  and  proemrator  of  a  Roman 
province.  Cyrenius  was  "  president  " 
or  proconsul  of  the  imperial  province  of 
Syria.  (Luke  u.  2  ;  MatL  x.  IS  ;  Mark 
xiii.  9 ;  Luke  xxi.  12 ;  1  Pet.  it  14.) 
Sometimes  the  procurator  discharged 
the  office  of  a  proconsul  or  president, 
especially  in  a  small  province,  or  in  a 
portion  of  a  large  |»ovinoe  where  the 
president  could  not  reside  ;  as  did  Pi- 
late, who  was  procurator  of  Judea. 
Hence  he  had  the  power  of  punishing 
capitally,  whidi  the  procurators  did  not 
usually  possess.  So  also  Felix,  Festus, 
and  the  other  procurators  of  Judea. 
(Matt.  xxviL  2,  11,  14, 15,  21,  23,  27  ; 
xxviiL  14  ;  Luke  xx.  20  ;  ActsxxiiL  24, 
26,38,  84;  xxiv.l,10;xxvi.30.)  VVhUe 
the  Jews  were  uiider  the  Roman  go- 
vernment, the  only  piivil^e,  in  respect 
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to  the  officers  of  government,  that  wa* 
granted  by  the  procurators  to  that  na- 
tion, was  the  appointment  from  among 
them  of  persons  to  manage  and  collect 
the  taxes.  They  also  had  the  privilege 
of  submitting  litigated  questions  to 
referees,  whose  decisions  the  Roman 
governor  was  bound  to  see  put  in 
execution. 

€rOZ  AN  =  qmurnf.  A  region  of  Me- 
sopotamia subject  to  the  Assyrians, 
situated  on  the  river  Cbebar,  whither  a 
part  of  the  ten  tribes  was  carried  away 
by  Shalmaneser.  Ptolemy  names  thia 
region  GamzaniU^;  it  is  now  called  Aa»- 
tkM.  Misled  by  an  error  in  the  text  of 
1  Cbrou.  V.  26,  several  writers  have 
considered  "  Grozan  "  as  the  name  of  a 
river,  and  have  detected  it  in  the  pre- 
sent Kizsil  (hiMM  =  Golden  River,  a. 
stream  running  eastwards  through  that 
part  of  Persia  that  answers  to  Uie  an- 
cient Media,  and  emptying  itself  into 
the  southern  end  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
The  Habor  or  Chebar  is  the  river  of 
Gozan.  (2  Kings  xviL  6  ;  xviii.  11.) — 
See  Chbb^e. 

GRACE.  The  Greek  word  Aaris, 
rendered  "grace,"  ordinarily  denotes  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
human  mind.  In  reference  to  the  primary 
operations  of  the  Divine  influence  upon 
the  mind,  the  Apostle  says,  "The  grace 
of  God  tiiat  bringeth  salvation  ha^  ap- 
peared to  all  men  ;*^  not  only  to  coun- 
terbalance, in  our  minds,  the  influence 
of  the  first  transgression,  but  also  to 
awaken  in  us  right  emotions,  and  pre- 
dispose our  hearts  to  receive  the  words 
of  God,  so  that  we  may  abide  and  grow 
in  the  love  of  the  truth.  (Tit.  ii.  11 ; 
Phil.  ii.  13  ;  John  L  16.)  Tim  salutary 
influeDce  is  communicated  to  all,  in  con- 
sequence ofcthe  sacrificial  death,  and 
glorious  exaltation  of  our  gracious  Re- 
deemer. ^Acts  ii.  17,  88.)  And,  as 
Christ  Jesus  died  for  all,  so,  "  unto 
every  one  of  us  is  given  grace,  aooord- 
inj^  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ," 
i.  e.  the  gift  of  grace  b  co-extensive 
with  the  ^t  of  Christ, — the  measure  of 
the  one  is  the  measure  of  the  other. 
(£ph.  iv.  7  ;  Rom.  ▼.  15 ;  John  iii.  16.) 
Dr.  John  Brown  has  well  observed,. 
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"The  first  oommuuication  of  Divine 
influence  is  not  in  answer  to  our  pray- 
ers, but  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of 
Him  whom  the  Father  heareth  always. 
The  first  communication  of  Divine  in- 
fluence is  not  to  &ith,  and  the  prayer 
of  £uth.  It  produces  &itb,  and  leads  to 
the  prayet*  of  faith.  But  in  the  eoono- 
my  of  grace,  the  established  order  is, 
and  it  is  plainly  founded  on  the  reason 
of  things,  on  what  is  true  and  right, 
that  ftirther  communications  of  Divine 
influence  are  granted  in  answer  to  be- 
lieving prayer, — are  communicated  to 
him  who,  feeling  his  want,  comes  ti) 
Him  who  alone  can  supply  it."  The 
subsequent  operations  of  this  Divine 
influence  are  for  the  enlightening,  com- 
forting, and  strengthening  believers  in 
the  ways  of  holiness.  Nor  does  the  in- 
ternal influence  of  Grod  on  our  minds, 
which  is  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  us 
in  our  conflict  with  the  depraved  pro- 
pensities of  our  nature,  consist  in  or  in- 
volve any  violation  of  the  laws  of  oar 
moral  agency.  There  is  no  moral  coer- 
cion. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  cannot 
prevent  the  religious  convictions  and 
feelings  excited  in  the  soul  by  the  im- 
mediate agency  of  Grod ;  but  we  are  able 
to  suppress  them  after  they  have  been 
excited,  or  to  cherish  them  by  yielding 
obedience  to  them.  In  short,  the  effects 
of  those  feelings  are  under  our  controL 
And  this  is  the  case,  not  merely  in  the 
first  religious  impressions,  but  in  every 
subsequent  gracious  influence.  (Matt, 
xiii.  20—22  ;  Acts  vii.  51—63  ;  xxiv. 
25  ;  Bom.  viii.  12,  13  ;  £ph.  iv.  30.) 
The  degree^  of  this  salutary  influence 
ifl  different,  even  among  those  who 
cherish  the  good  feelings  excited  in 
them  by  the  immediate  agency  of  God, 
and  act  in  conformity  to  th#  directions 
of  the  Holy  word.  (3^iatt.  xiii-  8,  23.) 
This  diversity  may  arise  fi'om  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  carefulness  with  which 
these  gracious  influences  are  cherished, 
or  from  the  different  degrees  of  faith- 
fulness evinced  in  obeying  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Holy  word,  or  from  a  diver- 
sity of  disposition,  talent,  meaas,  or 
incentives  to  underatand  and  apply  the 
doctrines  of  the  sacred  oracles.  The 
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term  "grace"  also  denotes  Divine  fa- 
vour, as  exercised  in  conferring  gifts, 
graces,  and  benefits  on  man.  (2  Cor.  iv. 
15 ;  viii.  1 ;  1  Pet.  v.  5.)  And  also  fla- 
vour, kindness,  good-will,  benevolence. 
(Gen.  vi.  8 ;  xviii.  8;  xxxix.  4,  21;  Acts 
ii.  47 ;  vii.  46.)  Also  for  a  gift,  or  alms ; 
a  charitable  disposition.  (1  Cor.  xvi.  3; 
2  Cor.  viii.  4,  6,  7,  19.)— See  Keokn- 

EBATXON. 

GRAFT.  In  training  fruit  trees,  the 
process  of  grafting  and  inoculaiing,  are 
often  resorted  to,  in  order  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  fruit ;  by  taking 
shoots,  or  buds,  from  approved  trees, 
and  inserting  them  on  others,  where, 
with  proper  precautions,  they  continue 
to  grow.  By  this  process,  particular 
sorts  of  fruit  may  be  kept  from  degen- 
erating, which  they  are  very  apt  to  do 
when  raised  from  the  seed ;  for  the 
grafts,  though  they  receive  their  nour- 
ishment from  the  stocks,  always  pro- 
duce firuit  of  the  same  sort  as  the  tree 
from  which  they  were  taken.  (Rom.  xi. 
17 — 24.)  An  insect  of  the  gnat  species 
is  said  to  breed  in  the  male  fig-tree,  and 
being  covered  with  the  pollen  of  the 
male  flowers,  impregnates  with  it  the 
stigma  of  the  female  tree.  The  flowers 
of  the  palm  tree  yield  firuit  only  on  the 
female  tree,  when  its  stamina  have  been 
fecimdatod  by  pollen  from  the  male ; 
and  as  it  is  precarious  to  leave  this 
process  to  be  effected  by  insects  or  the 
wind,  it  is  commonly  done  by  manual 
labour.  The  Hebrews  appear  to  have 
pinched  off  the  blossoms  of  the  fruit 
trees,  during  the  three  first  years  of 
their  growth,  in  order  to  improve  their 
fruitfulness.  (N'um.  xviii  12,  13.) 

GRAPES.  The  soil  and  climato  of 
Palestine  were  well  suited  to  the  growth 
of  the  vine,  and  particular  districts  of 
that  country  were  filmed  for  the  excel- 
lency of  their  grapes.  (Deut.  viii.  7,  8 ; 
Num.  xiii  23 ;  Gen.  Ixix.  11 ;  Sol.  Song 
i.  14  ;  Isa.  xvi.  8  ;  vii.  23  ;  Hos.  xiv.  7.) 
The  Hebrew  spies  brought  back  to  the 
camp  a  cluster  of  grapes,  of  an  unusual 
size,  which  they  had  cut  off  in  the  val- 
ley of  Eshcol;  ''they  carried  it  on% 
stick  by  two,"  not  only  on  account  of 
its  weight,  but  also  in  order  to  prevent 
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A  place  in  Arabia,  probably  so  called 
from  a  temple  of  BaaL  (2  Chron. 
sxri  7.) 


H 


HA  AHASHTARI «  mtde-driver. 
One  of  the  sons  of  Naarah.  (1 
Chron.  ir.  6.) 

HABAIAH  » whom  •/IsAooa  A  Aui(M, 
protecti.  One  whose  posterity  re- 
turned from  captiTitjr.  (Ezra  iL  6 ; 
Neh.  viL  63,) 

BAB AEKUK'^  embrace.  One  of 
the  twelve  minor  prophets,  of  whose 
birth  we  know  neither  the  time  nor 
place.     The  opinions  respectin^^  the 
age  in  which  ne  lired  are  various. 
Jahn  and  Wahl  think  that  Habak- 
knk    prophesied    during   the   first 
years  of  kmg  Kanasseh.    But  Eich- 
nom  places  the  age  of  Habakkuk 
subsequently  to  the  reign  of  Jeho- 
iakim,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
oppression  of  the  Hebrews  by  the 
Chaldeans.    Be  Wette  places  it  still 
later,  making  the  prophet  a  con- 
temporary ot  Jeremiah.   (Hab.  i  1 ; 
ill   1.)      The   book  of  Habakkuk 
contains  complaints  over  the  cala- 
mities brought  upon  the  Jews  by 
the  Chaldeans;    together  with  the 
expression   of   strong   desires    and 
hopes   that   these    savage    enemies 
will  be  recruited.     The  costume  is 
highly  poeticaL    The  third  chapter 
is  one  of  the  most  splendid  portions 
of  the  prophetical  writings ;  the  lan- 
guage of  It  rises  to  the  loftiest  flight 
of  tyric  poetry.      On  the  ground 
of  this  portion  of  his  prophecy,  Ha- 
bakkuk may  be  placed  m  the  first 
rank  of  the  Hebrew  poets.     Habijc- 
kuk  has  some  things  mdeed  in  com- 
mon with   other   sacred   poets,  as 
Judy.  V.  4 ;   Ps.  xviii.  34 ;   IxviiL  7, 
3;  Isa.  xi.  9;  xiv.  4;  Mic.  iiL  10; 
but  he  makes  even  these  his  own  by 
his  peculiar  manner.  He  is  distin- 
guished for  the  purity  and  elegance 


of  his   diction,  and  the   fire   and 
vivacity  of  his  imagery. 

HABAZINIAH=-  fyhi  or  2amp  of 
Jehovah,  One  of  the  descendants  of 
Bechab.    ( Jer.  xxxv.  3^ 

HABEBGEON.— See  Coat  of 

HABOR.— See  Chbbab. 

HACHALIAH  »  whose  eye$  Jeho- 
vah efdightens.  The  father  of  Nehe- 
miah  the  governor.    (Neh.  x.  2.) 

HACHILAH^dbrAsoMe.  AhiU 
near  the  desert  of  2<tph.  (1  Sam. 
xxiiL  19 ;  xxvL  1—3.) 

HACHMONI«tpiM.  The  father 
of  one  of  David's  distinguished  war- 
riors. HeiscaUedan^'Hachmonite.** 
(1  Chron.  xL  11 ;  xxviL  32.)— See 
Jashobeam. 

1.  HAD  AD  »  sharp.  One  of  the 
twelve  sons  of  IshmaeL  (1  Chron. 
i.  30.)  In  Gen.  xxv.  15,  this  name  is 
written  **Hadar.'* 

2.  HADAD  ^thetuH,    The  chief 
deity  of  the  Syrians  and  Edomitea. 
Hiis  term  appears  to  have  been  used 
as  a  title  by  the  Syrian  and  Edom- 
itish  kings,  like  Pharaoh  among  the 
Egyptians.    3.  AkingofEdom,who 
de&ated  the  Midianites  in  the  field 
of  Moab.    (Gen.  xxxvL  35;  1  Chron. 
i.46.)  4.  Akingof  Edom.  (1  Chron. 
i.  50.)     In  Gen.  xxxvL  39,  he  is 
called  "Hadar."    5.  A  Syrian  king 
who  reigned  in  Damascus  during  the 
war  between  David  and  Hadad-ezer. 
David  defeated  the  king  of  Zobah ; 
and   when    the    Damascenes    sent 
auxiliaries  to  Hadad-ezer,  these  also 
were  routed.    (2  Sam.  viiL  5.)    fi.  A 
descendant  of  the  royal  family  of 
Edom.    When  David  con<^uered  that 
country,  Hadad,  then  a  little  child* 
was  carried  into  Egypt.    The  king 
of  Egypt  received  mm  with  great 
favour,  and  in  process  of  time  Uadad 
married  Tahpenes,  the  queen's  sister. 
After  David^  deaUi,  Hadad  returned 
to  Edom,  and  became  **the  adversazy 
of  Solomon."    (I  Kings  xL  14 — ^2^1 

HADAD-EZEB  »  Hadad-htlped. 
A  king  of  2k>bah,  in  Syria.  This 
powerral  monarch  was  defeated  by 
the  Hebrews  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
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^he  Euphrates.  (2  Sam.  riii.  3,  4;  1 
Ohron.  XTiii.  3, 4.)  When  Hadad-ezer 
had  formed  an  alliance  with  Hadad, 
DaTid  defeated  them.  (2  Sam.  TiiL 
5 — ^7;  1  Chron.  xviii.  5 — 7.)  Some 
time  afterwards,  Hadad-ezer  and 
three  other  Syrian  princes  formed 
en  alliance  to  assist  the  Ammonites 
■Against  David ;  but  the  Hebrews 
defeated  the  whole  army.  (2  Sam. 
X.  6 — 14.  1  Chron.  xix.  6 — 14.) 
But  Hadad-ezer  a^in  attempted  to 
dispute  with  DaTid  the  predomi- 
nancy in  south-western  Asia,  when 
the  whole  Syrian  army  was  yan- 
quished  by  tae  Hebrews,  under  the 
command  of  David,  and  the  power 
of  Hadad-ezer  was  totally  broken. 
<2  Sam.  X.  15—19;  1  Chron.  xix. 
1 6 — 19.)  This  name  is  also  written 
*'Hadarezer."  (2  Sam.  x.  16—19; 
1  Chron.  xix.  16 — 19.) 

HADAD-RlMMON^Hadad  the 
exalted,  A  place  in  the  plain  near 
r^Iegiddo;  probably  so  called  from 
the  worship  of  the  idol  Hadadrim- 
raon.  It  was  afterwards  called  Max' 
ianopoUs,  It  lay  at  or  near  the 
present  village  of  Salim,  (Zech. 
xii.  1 1  ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  22 — ^25.) 

HADAR,— See  Hadad. 

HADAREZER.— See  Hadad- 

£ZER. 

HADASHAH  =  new,  A  town  of 
Judah.    (Josh.  xv.  37.) 

HAD ASSAH,— See  Esther. 

UADATTAKc^  new?  A  town  of 
Judah.    (Josh,  xv.  25.^ 

BLADlb  =  sharp.    A  city  in  Ben- 
jamin.   (Ezra  ii.  33 ;  Neh.  vii.  37 ; 
xi.  34.) 

HADLAI »  re«f ino.  A  descend- 
ant of  Ephraim.  (2  Chron.  xx^-iiL  12.) 

HADORAM=a/ti'to<fe.  I.  A  tribe 
of  the  Joktanites  in  Arabia  Eelix; 
probably  the  Adramitai,  on  the 
Mouthem  coast  of  Arabia,  between 
the  Himyarites  and  the  Sachalitse. 
(Gen.  X.  27.)  2.  See  Adonieau, 
and  JoRAX. 

HADRACH.    This  is  a  very  ob- 
scure word.     Perhaps  "the  land  of 
ITadrach"  is  the  region  of  Damascus. 
XZech.  iz.  I.) 
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HAG AB=^  locust  One  of  the 
Nethinim.    (Ezra  u.  46.) 

HAGABAH=s/ociMf.  One  of  the 
Nethinim.  (Ezra  iL  45.)  This  name 
is  written  "Hagaba"  in  Neh.  viL 
48. 

HAGAR=^M7Af,  or  a  fugitive, 
A  native  of  Egypt,  and  handmaid  or 
servant  of  Sarah.  She  probably 
came  into  Abraham's  family  during 
his  sojourn  in  Egy^t,  and  may  have 
been  one  of  the  "maid-servants"  pre- 
sented b^  Pharaoh  to  the  patriarch. 
(Gen.  xii.  16.)  Not  unlikely  the 
name  "Hagar"  was  given  to  her  from 
the  leading  event  in  her  history — 
her  Jlight  from  her  mistress ;  (Gen. 
xvi.  1 — 6  0  Just  as  the  Muham- 
medans  calf  Ute  flight  of  Muhammed 
by  the  collateral  term  Hejrdh,  Sa- 
rah being  childless,  she  proposed  to 
Abraham  that  he  should  receive 
Hagar  as  his  wife — ^that  is,  as  a  se- 
condary wife,  or  one  of  an  inferior 
grade — that  by  her,  as  a  substitute, 
she  might  have  children,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  custom  even  now  not 
nncommon  in  the  East  (Gen.  xvL 
1 — 3.)  The  consequence  was  what 
mieht  have  been  anticipated.  Hagar, 
finding  herself  about  to  receive  the 
blessing  which  was  denied  to  her 
mistress,  became  vain  and  insolent. 
(Prov.  XXX,  23.)  Provoked  by  this 
conduct  in  her  handmaid,  Sarah 
dealt  hardly  with  her,  so  that  she 
was  compelled  to  flee  towards  Eevpt, 
her  native  country.  In  the  wuder- 
ness,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  informed 
her  that  she  should  bear  a  son,  and 
his  name  should  be  called  Ishmael; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  directed  her 
to  return  and  submit  herself  to  her 
mistress.  Hagar  retraced  her  steps 
to  her  former  home,  where  in  due 
time  Ishmael  was  bom.  (Gen.  xvi 
4 — 16.)  In  process  of  time  Isaac, 
the  long  promised  heir,  was  bom; 
Ishmael  being  then  fourteen  years 
of  af e.  About  three  years  after- 
ward, when  Isaac  was  weaned,  and 
invested  with  the  sacred  robe  or 
badge  of  birthright,  Sarah  saw  Ish- 
mael miking  sport  of  her  child,  and 
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perhaps  ill  treating  him.  (Gal.  iv. 
29.)  Ishmaers  conduct  nve  mortal 
offence  to  Sarah,  and  she  immedi- 
ately requested  Abraham  to  banish 
him  and  nis  mother  from  their  home. 
Abraham,  frrieved  at  her  request, 
but  being  divinely  admonish«l  to 
complr,  supplied  Hagar  with  bread 
(i.  e.  n>od)  and  a  bottle  of  water, 
and  sent  her  and  her  spn  away. 
In  the  wilderness  of  Beershebo, 
probably  on  her  journey  towards 
Egypt,  when  her  supply  of  water 
was  exhausted,  and  she  saw  nothing 
before  her  and  her  son  but  famine 
and  death,  God  renewed  his  promise 
to  Hagar,  **That  he  woula  make 
Ishmael  a  great  nation."  The  lad 
grew  up  in  the  wilderness,  "and  his 
mother  took  him  a  wife  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt."  In  Gal  iv.  24,  the 
Apostle,  in  an  allegory,  makes  Hagar 
represent  the  Jewish  church,  which 
was  in  bondage  to  the  ceremonial 
law;  as  Sarah  represents  the  churcli 
of  Christ,  which  is  free  from  this 
bondage. 

HAGAKENES.  The  Hebrew 
word  Ilagri = fugitive,  rendered  "  Ha- 
garites,"  (1  Chron.  v.  10;  xix.  20,) 
and  "Ilaggeri,"  margin  Haggeriti\ 
(I  Chron.  xi.  38,)  and  "Hagarenes,'* 
(Ps.  lxxxiii.6,)  designates  an  Arabian 
people  and  region  adjacent  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  perhaps  the  Agraioi, 
in  the  province  now  called  Bahrein. 

HAG  ARITES.— See  Hagarenes. 

HAGGAI=/e«/ii'«.  One  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  supposed  to  have 
been  bom  at  BabyU>n,  whence  he 
probably  accompanied  Zerubbabel 
m  the  first  return  of  the  Jews  from 
captivity.  Haggai  prophesied  during 
the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes, 
who  mounted  the  Persian  throne  in 
521  B.  c.  His  prophecy  is  princi- 
pally composed  of  keen  reproof  and 
of  affecting  exhortations,  to  induce 
his  countrymen  to  resume  the  building 
of  the  temple,  which  they  had  aban- 
doned for  fourteen  or  fiheen  years, 
because  of  the  opposition  and  in- 
trigue of  their  enemies.  In  this  he 
was  successful.  (Hag.  i.  1 ;  Ezra  v. 
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1 — 17;  vL  3,  U.)  The  prophecy 
also  contains  predictions  concerning- 
Christ  and  the  universal  establish- 
ment of  His  kingdom.  The  glory 
of  the  temple,  which  is  preaicte«t 
with  great  clearness,  (Hag.  IL  7 — 9,> 
was  to  be  occasioned  by  the  comin|^ 
of  the  Messiah;  and  though  Herod 
made  important  alterations  in  it, 
still  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel  was 
always  regaraed  as  the  second  temple, 
and  Christ,  the  **  Desire  of  all  na- 
tions," did  appear  and  teach  in  it. 
(Mai.  iii.  I;  Isa.  xi  10;  Ix.  3;  Lake 
xix.  47 ;  John  xviii.  20.) 

HAGGERI.— See  Haoarenss. 

HAG  GERITE.— See  Haqarkne  j'. 

UAGGl^festive,  A  son  of  Gad. 
His  descendants  are  called  **Hag- 
gites,"    (Num.  xxvi.  16.) 

HAGGIAH=/Mftt«/o/  JehowUu 
A  descendant  of  Merari.  (I  Chron. 
vi.  30.) 

HAGGITES— See  Haggi. 

HAGGITH=/«fiPC.  The  wifo 
of  David  and  mother  of  Adonijah. 
(2  Sam.  iii.  4 ;  I  Kings  L  5.) 

HAL^-See  Ai. 

HAILSTONES.  Masses  of  ico 
or  frozen  vapour,  perhaps  occasioned 
by  rain  falling  through  a  dry  and 
very  cold  stratum  of  air,  and  de- 
scending from  the  clouds  in  showert^ 
or  storm.  They  assume  various 
figures;  some  are  round,  others 
angular,  others  pyramidal,  others 
flat,  and  sometimes  they  are  stil- 
lated  with  six  radii,  like  crystals  of 
snow.  The  difference  in  the  for- 
mation of  snow  and  hail  is,  that 
in  the  former  case  the  vapour  in  the 
clouds  is  congealed  before  it  is  col- 
lected into  drops;  in  the  case  of 
hail,  the  vapour  is  collected  into 
drops  or  masses,  and  then  frozen. 
A  nail-storm  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  lightning,  and  seems  to 
be  produced  oy  a  certain  electrical 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  So  **hail 
mingled  with  tire,  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  plagues  of  I^^pt.  (Ex. 
ix.  22—25;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  47 — 49;  cv. 
32;  clxviiL  8.)  Several  travellers 
have  noticed  thunder  and  hail  in 
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Egypt,  in  Januaiy  and  Pebruary. 
A  Tiolent  storm  of  hail  was  also 
supernatural! J  employed  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  army  of  the  kings  of 
Canaan.  (Josh.  x.  11.)  Magazines 
4>f  snow  and  hail  are  spoken  of  as 
being  reserved  for  the  day  of  battle 
and  war.  (Job  xxxviii.  22,  23; 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  22.)  Violent  tempests 
of  hailstones,  of  prodigious  size, 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  East.  An 
American  gentleman.  Com.  Porter, 
describes  one  which  occurred  in  Au- 
^st,  1831,  of  which  he  was  some- 
thing more  than  an  eye-witness : 
^Immediately  we  heard  a  sound 
like  rumbling  thunder,  or  ten  thou- 
sand carriages  rolling  furiously  over 
the    pavement      The   whole   Bos- 

Ehorus  was  in  a  foam,  as  though 
eaven's  artillery  had  been  discharg- 
ed upon  us   and  our  frail  machine. 
Out  fate  seemed  inevitable ;  our  um- 
brellas were  raised  to  protect  us^ 
the  lumps  of  ice  stripped  them  into 
ribbons.    We  fortunately  had  a  bul- 
lock*s  hide  in  the  boat,  under  which 
we  crawled  and  saved  ourselves  from 
further  injury.      One  man  of   the 
three  oarsmen  had  his  head  literally 
.smashed;  another  was  much  injured 
in  the   shoulder.    Balls  of   ice,   as 
large  as  my  two  fists,  fell  into  the 
boat,  and  some  of  them  came  with 
.such  violence  as  certainly  to  have 
broken  an  arm    or  leg    had    they 
struck  us  in  those  parts.     One  of 
them  struck  the  blade  of   an  oar 
und  split  it.    The  scene  lasted,  per- 
haps, five  minutes;  but  it  was  five 
minutes  of  the  most  awful  feeling 
that  I  ever  experienced.    When  it 
passed  over  we  found  the  surround- 
ing hills  covered  with  masses  of  ice — 
I  cannot  call  it  hail — ^the  trees  strip- 
ped of  their  leaves  and  limbs,  and 
every  thing  looked  desolate.      My 
4^vm  servants  weighed  several  pieces 
<if  three  quarters  of  a  pound;   and 
many  were  found  by  otners  of  up- 
wards of   a  pound.       There  were 
many  which  fell  around  the  boat  in 
which  I  was,  that  appeared  to  me 
to  be  as  large  as  the  swell  of  a  large 
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size  water  decanter.  It  was  the 
most  awful  and  terrific  scene  that 
I  ever  witnessed,  and  God  forbid 
that  I  should  be*  ever  exposed  to 
such  another."  Terrible  storms  of 
**hail"  are  the  symbols  of  the  Divine 
vengeance  upon  evil  nations,  and 
persecutors  of  his  people.  (Isa. 
xxviii.  2;  Hag.  it  17;  Rev.  viii,  7; 
xi.  19;  xvl.  21.) 

HAIR.  Thecolourofthehairofthe 
people  of  the  East  is  commonly  black, 
rarely  red.     The  ancient  Egyptian 
priests  shaved  not  the  beard  only, 
nut  also  the  head;    and  others,  if 
they  did  not  shave  it  with  a  razor, 
were  accustomed  to  w^ear  the  hair 
very  short.    The  abundant  and  long 
hair  which  often  covers  the  head  <m 
the  figures  on  the  monuments  was 
probably  false  like  our  wigs.    The 
Egyptian     peruquiers    were    quite 
proficient  in  their  art,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  periwig  brought  from 
Thebes,  in  an  entire  state  of  pre- 
seKation,  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  resembles  the  wigs  worn  by  fe- 
males of  quality,  delineated  on  the 
tombs  and  statues.    It  is  as  large  as 
those  worn  by  our  learned  judges 
at  the  present  time ;  and  is  of  a 
glossy  auburn,  but  differs  from  the 
modern   style  in  having   the  plaits 
beneath,   and    the    ringlets    ahove. 
The  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to 
cut  the  hair  very  much  as  we  do, 
except  that  they  used  a  razor  or 
knife,  and  not  scissors;  (Isa.  viL  20; 
Ezek.  V.  1;  xliv.  20;)  and  Excepting 
also  in  the  case  of  a  vow  or  religious 
obligation  to  let  it  grow,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Nazaritcs.    (Num.  vi.  5; 
Judg.  xiii.  5;  xvi.  17;  1  Sam.  i.  11; 
2  Sam.  xiv.  26.)    At  one  period  a 
fine  head  of  hair  was  esteemed  a 
great  ornament,  as  in  the  case  of 
Absalom.    (Sol.  Song  v.  6;  2  Sam. 
xiv.  26.)    The  hair  was  combed  and 
set    in    order;    (Isa.    iii.   24;)    and 
anointed  with  aromatic  oil,  especially 
on  festivals;  (Ps.  xxiii.  5;  xcii.  10; 
cxxxiii.  2 ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  2 ;)  and  jper- 
haps  daily.    (Eccl.  i.  8;    Ruth  in.  3; 
I  Trov.    xxix.    17.)    Females,    as   is 
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commonly  the  case,  let  the  hair 
grow  long,  (Luke  vii.  38  ;  1  Cor.  xi. 
6— 15,J  and  "plaited,"  or  "braided  " 
it,  and  fixed  it  with  crisping  pins. 
(Num.  V.  18;  1  Tim.  ii.  9;  1  Pet  iiL 
3.)  They  ornamented  their  hair 
with  gems  and  gold.  (2  Kings  ix. 
SO.)  baldness  was  a  source  of  con- 
tempt. ^2  Sam.  xiv.  26;  2  Kings  ii. 
23;  Isa.  lii.  24.)  The  plucking  (A* 
shaving  off  the  hair  by  others,  de- 
notes punishment  or  disgrace.  (2 
Sam.  X.  4;  1  Chron.  xix.  4;  Isa.  rii. 
20;  Neh.  xiiL  25.)  The  practice  of 
shaving,  or  cutting  off  the  hair,  was 
an  indication  of  mourning  or  sorrow. 
(Job  i.  20;  Jer.  vii.  29.)  A  change 
in  the  colour  of  the  hair  was  one  of 
the  earliest  indications  of  the  leprosy. 
(Lev.  xiii.  4,  etc.;  xiv.  8,  9.)  The 
hoary  head,  is  the  symbol  of  the 
respect  due  to  age.  (X4ev.  xix.  32.) 
^^■See  Seard 

HAKKATAN  =  the  little  ov small 
The  father  of  Johanan.  (Ezra  viii.  12.) 

HAKKOZ.— See  Koz. 

HAKUPHA  s=6en<,crooAe</.  One 
of  the  Nethinim.  (Ezra  ii.  51;  Neh. 
Tii.  53.) 

HALAH  =s  fortified.  An  Assyrian 
province,  into  which  a  part  of  the 
ten  tribes  were  transported  by  Shal- 
maneser.  (2  Kings  xvii.  6;  xviii.  11.) 
Some  suppose  Halah  to  be  a  river  of 
Gozan — tne  al-Halih;  but  others  re- 
gard it  as  the  region  identical  with 
the  Calachene  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans. — See  Gozan. 

HALAK  SB  gmoothj  bare^  bald.  A 
mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Seir.    (Josh.  xi.  17;  xii.  7.) 

H  ALHUL  sss  surrounded,  A  town 
in  the  mountains  of  Judah.  (Josh, 
xix.  280  I^  is  I'O^  ft  ruined  site, 
qaUed  Hulhul. 

HALI  =s  necklace,  trinket.  A  town 
i&thetribeof  Asher.  (Josh.  xix.  25.) 

HALLELU  J  AH  sr  j9rau«  ye  Jeho- 
vah, A  conmion  exclamation  of  joy 
snd  praise  in  the  Hebrew  worship. 
It  was  also  sung  on  solemn  days  of 
rejoicing,  as  an  expression  of  praise; 
and  as  such  it  has  been  adopted  into 
the  Christian  church,  and  is  still  used 
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in  devotional  psalmody.  This  word 
occurs  at  the  beginnmg  and  at  the 
end  of  Psalms  en.  cxi.  cxiii  cxviL 
cxxxv.  It  is  sometimes  rendered 
"  praise  ye  the  Lord;**  (Ps.  civ.  35; 
cxvii.  1 ;  cxlvi  I ;)  and  is  also  written 
•*  AUeluia."    (Rev.  xix.  1,  8;  iv.  6.) 

HALLOHESH  =»  enchanter.  One 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah.     (Neh.  iii.  12;  x.  25.) 

HALLOW.    See  Holy. 

HAM  =  warm,  hot,  1.  The  young- 
est son  of  Noah,  whose  posterity  is 
described  in  Gen.  x.  6, 20,  as  occupy- 
ing the  southernmost  regions  of  tne 
known  earth.  (Gen.  ix.  22.)  From. 
Ham,  the  ancestor  of  the  Egyptians, 
perhaps  the  same  as  Amon,  their 
supreme  deity,  Egypt  derived  its 
domestic  name  Khmkah,  or  the  land 
of  Ham,  which  occurs  so  frequently 
in  the  hieroglyphic  monuments;  and 
is  found  more  than  ten  times  on 
the  Rosetta  Inscription.  (1  Chron. 
iv.  40;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  51;  cv.  23,  27; 
cvi.  22.)  2.  A  region  in  or  near  the 
country  of  the  Ammonites,  inhabited 
by  the  Zuzim.    (Gen.  xiv.  5.) 

HAMAN  =  magnificent,  splendid. 
The  "son  of  Hammedatha,  the  Aga- 
gite,"  probably  of  the  royal  family  of 
the  Amalekites.  (Est.  iii.  1;  Jos. 
Ant.  xi.  vi.  5.)  This  wicked  and  am* 
bitious  courtier  became  prime  minis- 
ter to  Xerxes,  the  Persian  monarch. 
And  because  Mordecai,  a  Jew,  in  an 
humble  station  at  court,  refused  to- 
pay  him  the  homage  which  his  pride 
and  vain-glory  craved,  Haman  re- 
solved on  his  destruction;  and  to 
accomplish  it,  was  willing  to  sacri- 
fice the  whole  body  of  the  Jews  who 
were  then  scattered  throughout  tho 
Persian  dominions.  He  succeeded, 
by  falsehood  and  intrigue,  in  obtain- 
ing a  decree  for  this  purpose;  but 
the  oueen,  through  the  influence  oT 
Moraecai,  was  prompted  to  interpose 
for  their  deliverance,  which  she  ao- 
complished;  and  Haman  ended  his 
career  on  the  very  gibbet  which  he 
had  caused  to  be  prepared  for  the 
execution  of  MordecaL  (Est  vii.  10.  >< 
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large  and  important  city  of  Syria, 
ntoated  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
*  Abj"  the  ancient  Orontes,  near  the 
Borthem  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land. 
(Nmn.  ziii.  21 ;  xxxiv.  8 ;  Am.  vi.  2.) 
It  was  the  seat  of  a  powerful  king; 

g\  Sam.  viii.  9;)  but  in  the  reign  of 
eaekiah  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Assyrians.  (2  Kings  xriL  24;  ZTiii. 
34;  Isa.  x.  9.)  £  is  also  called 
*Hamath-Zobah."  (2  Chron.  riii.  3.) 
The  **  land  of  Hamath,"  is  the  coun- 
try or  district  around ;  (2  Kings  xxt. 
Slj)  the  inhabitants  were  called 
«lUunathites."  (Gen.  x.  18;  Josh. 
xiiL  5;  Judg.  iiL  3.)  Hamath  was 
oalled  by  the  Greeks  Epiphania; 
but  it  now  retains  its  ancient  name 
Hamah,  It  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  towns  of  Syria;' and 
is  saia  to  contain  more  than  40)000 
inhabitants.  Within  the  town  are 
many  dams  and  water-machines,  by 
means  of  which  the  water  is  led  off 
by  canals  from  the  rirer  to  irrigate 
the  gardens,  and  supply  private 
houses.  The  principal  trsule  of 
Hamath  is  with  the  Arabs,  who  buy 
here  their  tent  furniture  and  clothes. 
The  government  of  Hamath  com- 
prises about  120  inhabited  villages, 
and  70  or  80  which  have  been  aban- 
doned. The  western  part  of  its 
territory  is  the  rranary  of  northern 
Syria;  yet  in  theoeautiful  and  fertile 
plain  of  Hamah  a  peculiar  obstacle 
hinders  successful  tillage.  It  is  in- 
fested by  mice,  which  often  destroy 
ft  whole  crop  at  once. 

HAMMANIM.  This  Hebrew 
word,  rendered  "images,"  in  Lev. 
zxvi  30;  2  Chron.  xiv.  5;  xxxiv.  4, 
7;  Isa.  xviL  8;  xxvii.  9;  Eeek.  vi. 
4,  6;  but,  in  the  margin,  almost 
invariably,  **«in  inuufesj**  properly 
denotes  suns,  images  of  the  sun,  i.  e. 
images  or  figures  of  Baal,  used  in 
idolatrous  worship. — See  Bjlal. 

HAMMATH  »  warm  springs,  A 
town  of  Kaphtali,  near  Tiberias, 
(Josh.  xix.  35,)  celebrated  for  its 
warm  fountains.  It  was' called  by 
the  Greeks  Ammaus  =s  warm  baths. 
*'Hammoth-dor"= warm  ^tring  dwd- 


ling,  is  probably  the  same  place. 
(Josh.  xxi.  82.)  Vespasian,  for  a 
time,  had  a  fortified  camp  near 
these  springs.  (Jos.  Ant,  xviiL 
it  3 ;  Wars,  iiL  x.  1 ;  iv.  L  3.) 
The  late  Ibrahim  Fasha  erected 
a  splendid  building  in  connection 
with  these  springs,  in  which  is  a 
public  bath,  with  a  marble  pavement; 
and  idso  private  rooms  for  wealthier 
guests,  furnished  in  an  unconmionly 
good  oriental  style.  Dr.  Robinson 
says,  **  The  water,  as  it  issues  from 
the  CTOund,  is  too  hot  to  bear  the 
hand  in  it;  a  pocket  thermometer 
held  for  some  time  in  the  water,  and 
then  examined  in  the  air,  stood  at 
140®  F.  At  the  time  of  the  earth- 
auake,  Jan.  I,  1837,  and  for  some 
aays  afterwards,  the  quantity  of 
water  flowing  from  the  springs  is  said 
to  have  been  immensely  increased; 
it  was  also  thought  to  have  been 
hotter  than  at  orcunary  times.  The 
taste  is  excessively  salt  and  bitter, 
like  heated  sea-water;  there  is  aldo 
a  strong  smell  of  sulphur,  but  no 
taste  of  it.  The  water  deposits  a 
sediment  as  it  runs  down  to  the  sea, 
which  differs  in  colour  below  the  dif- 
ferent springs,  being  in  one  white, 
in  another  greenish,  in  a  third  red- 
dish yellow,  etc.  These  baths  are 
regarded  as  efficacious  in  rheumatic 
complaints,  and  in  cases  of  debility; 
and  are  visited,  principally  in  Juhr, 
by  people  from  aD  parts  of  Syria. 

HAMMEDATHA.  The  father 
of  Haman.    (Est.  iiL  I ;  viii.  5.) 

HAMMELECH=:M«  king.  The 
father  of  Jerahmeel  and  Malchiah. 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  26;  xxxviiL  6.) 

HAMM0LEK£TH»»£fte7K««ii.  A 
woman  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
(1  Chron.  viL  18.) 

HAMMON«  warm  or  sunny,  A 
place  in  Asher.  (Josh.  xix.  28.)  2.  A 
place  in  NaphtiUi.  (1  Chron.  vL  76.) 

HAMMOTH-DOR— See  Huh 

KATH. 

HAM0NAH»mi</<iVi«2«.  The  pro- 
phetical name  of  a  city  in  a  viuley 
where  the  slaughter  of  Magog  wab 
to  take  place.    (Ezek.  xxxix.  16.) 
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HAM0N-60G»m«ZfeYud^  of  Gog, 
The  prophetical  name  of  a  TaUey, 
where  Gog  and  all  his  multituae 
were  to  be  buried;  described  in 
£«ek.  xxxix«  11,  as  the  ^valley  of 
the  passengers,"  east  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee.  (Ezek.  xxxix.  1 — 16;  com- 
pare Rev.  XX.  7 — ^9.) 

HAMOR=a»  om.  A  Hivite,  con- 
temporary with  Jacob  and  his  sons. 
(Gen.  XXX.  19;  xxxiv.  2 — ^26;  Josh, 
xxiv.  32;  Judg.  ix.  28.) 

HAMUEL  »irraMo/GodL  A  de- 
scendant of  Simeon.  ( 1  Chron.  iv. 26.) 

HAMULUS  pitied^  spared,  A  son 
of  Fharez;  (Gen.  xlvi  12;  1  Chron. 
ii.  5;)  his  descendants  were  called 
"Hamulites."    (Num.  xxvL  21.) 

HAMUTAL  =a  father-in-hw,  or 
ktnaman  of  the  dew.  The  daughter  of 
Jeremiah  of  Ldbnah,  and  the  wife  of 
king  Jehoahaz.  (2  Kings  xxiiL  31 ; 
xa^r.  18;  Jer.  liL  1.) 

HANAMEEL »  which  God  has 
graciously  given.  The  cousin  of  Jere- 
miah.   (Jer.  xxxil.  7 — 12.) 

HANAN  =  mercifuL  One  of 
David's  officers.  (1  Chron.  xi.  43.) 
2.  A  son  of  AzeL  (1  Chron.  viii.  38; 
ix.  44.)  3.  A  descendant  of  Benja- 
min. (1  Chron.  viii.  23.^  4.  One  of 
the  Nethinim.  (Ezra  iL  46;  Neh. 
vii.  49.)  5.  Four  Levites  in  the  time 
of  Nehemiah.  (Neh.  x.  10,  22,  26; 
xiii.  13.) 

HANANEEL  »  which  God  has 
graciously  given,  A  name  of  Jeru- 
salem. (Jer.  xxxL  88;  2^h.  xiv.  10; 
Xeh.  iii.  1;  xiL  39.) 

HANANI  »»^acibi».  A  seer  in 
the  time  of  Asa,  and  the  father  of  the 
prophet  Jehu.  (1  Kings  xvi.  1,  7; 
2  Chron.  xiv.  7.)  2,  The  brother  of 
Nehemiah.  (Neh.  i.  2;  viL  2.)  3. 
A  son  of  Heman.  (1  Chron.  xxv. 
4^25.)  4.  A  son  of  Immer.  (Ezra  x. 
20;  Neh.  xii.  36.) 

HANANIAH»whom  JeAovaA  has 
(jracioudy  given,  A  false  prophet  in 
the  time  of  Jeremiah.  («fer.  xxviii. 
1-~17.)  2.  A  military  leader  under 
Uzziah.  (2  Chron.  xxvL  11.)  3. 
One  of  the  sons  of  Heman.  (1  Chron. 
xxv.  4,  23.)  4.  The  father  of  Zede- 
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kiah.  (Jer.  xxxvi  12.)  5.  A  de- 
scendant of  Shelemiah.  (Neh.  iuL 
30.)  6.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin. 
(1  Chron.  viii.  24.)  7.  A  son  of  Ze- 
rubbabeL  (1  Chron.  iii.  19,  21.) 
8.  See  Shadraoh. 

HAND.  This  word  is  employed 
in  the  Scriptures  in  a  variety  of  allu- 
sions. The  hands  of  the  high-priesi 
were  laid  on  the  head  of  the  scape- 
goat when  the  sins  of  the  people 
were  publicly  confessed.  (Lev.  xvi 
21.)  The  Hebrews,  when  presenting 
their  sin  offerings,  confessed  their- 
sins  while  they  laid  their  hands  upon 
the  victim.  (Lev.  i  4.)  To  "give 
the  right  hand"  was  a  pledge  of 
fidelity;  (2  Kin^  x.  15;  Ena  z. 
19;)  and  to  "strike  hands"  was  a 
pledge  of  suretiship.  (Frov.  xvii. 
18;  xxii.  26;  2  Chron.  xxx.  8.  mar» 
gin.)  The  vanquished  gave  their 
hands  as  a  pledge  of  submission  and 
fidelity  to  tne  victors.  (Ezdc.  xviL 
18;  Jer.  L  15;  Lam.  v.  6.)  The 
right  hand  was  lifted  in  taking  an 
oath.  (Gen.  xiv.  22;  Deut.  xxxiL 
40;  Ezek.  XX.  28;  Fs.  cxliv.  11;  Isa, 
Ixii.  8.)  To  stand  or  be  at  one's 
right  hand,  is  to  aid  or  assist  any  one ; 
(Fs.  xvi.  8;  cix.  31 ;  ex.  5;  cxxL  5;) 
so  also  "man  of  th^  right  hand,"  Le. 
whom  thou  sustamest,  aidest;  (Fa. 
Ixxx.  17;)  and  to  take,  or  hold  the 
right  hand,  is  to  sustain,  to  aid.  (Fs. 
budii.  23;  Isa.  xli.  13;  xiv.  1.)  My 
hand  is  with  any  one,  i  e.  I  aid  him, 
am  on  his  side.  (1  Sam.  xxiL  17;  2 
Sam.  xxiiL  12 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  19.)  To 
sit  at  the  right  han<^  is  the  highest 
place  of  honour.  (1  Kings  ii.  19« 
Fs.  xiv.  10;  ex.  1;  Job  xxx.  12; 
Ps.  c,  1}  Acts  iL  34;  Heb.  x.  12.) 
To  smite  the  hands  together  over 
the  head,  was  a  gesture  or  despairing 
grief.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  19;  Jer.  iL  37.) 
The  expression  yad  lead^  rendered 
"though  hand  join  in  hand"  is  sim* 
ply  "hand  to  hand,"  and  signifies 
from  hand  to  hand,  to  hand  down^ 
i.a  through  all  ages  and  generations* 
the  wick^  shall  not  go  unpunished. 
(Frov.  xl  21.)  To  "kiss  the  hand- 
is  an  act  of  homage.    (1  Kings  xix. 
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18;  Job  xxxL  27.)  To  the  right 
hand  aiffoified  to  the  south,  as  the 
left  hana  signified  to  the  north.  (Job 
xxiiL  9;  1  Sam.  zxiiL  19;  2  8am. 
xziy.  5.)  To  pour  water  on  any 
one's  hands  signifies  to  serve  him; 
^2  Kings  iiL  11 ;)  and  to  wash  one's 
hands  denotes  innocence;  (Matt 
xxvii.  24;)  the  Jews  washed  their 
hands  before  eating  as  a  mark  of 
imrity.  (Matt.  xt.  2.)  The  ''hand 
of  God*'  is  spoken  of  as  the  instru- 
ment of  power;  and  to  it  is  ascribed 
that  which  strictly  belongs  to  God 
Himself.  (Job.  xxvii.  1 1 ;  Ps.  xxxL  16 ; 
xcT.  4 ;  Isa.  IxiL 3;  Ftoy.  xxi.  1 ;  Acts 
ir.  28;  1  Pet  r.  6.)  So  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  being  upon  or  with  any  one, 
denotes  divine  aid  or  favour;  (Ezra 
viL  6,  28;  vui.  18,  22,  31 ;  Keh.  ii.  8; 
Isa.  i  25;  Luke  i.  66;  Acts  xi.  21;) 
further,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is 
apon  or  against  thee,  denotes  punish- 
ment (Ex.  ix.  3;  Deutii.  15;  Judj?. 
iL  15;  1  Sam.  vlL  13;  xii.  15;  Ezek. 
xiii  9 ;  Am.  i.  8;  Acts  xiii.  11.)  The 
laying  on  and  lifting  up  of  hands 
were  modes  of  benediction;  (Gen. 
xlviii  14;  Lev.  ix.  22;  Mark  x.  16; 
Luke  xxiv.  50;)  and  aUo  of  inaugur- 
ation to  any  particular  ofiice;  (Num. 
Yiii.  10;  xxvii.  18 — 23;  Deut  xxxiv. 
9;)  it  was  also  the  symbol  of  the 
communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
endowing  the  recipient  with  mira- 
culous gifts.  (Actsviii.  17;  xix.  6; 
1  Tim.  iv.  14;  2  Tim.  i.  6 ;  Heb.  vi.  2.) 
See  Ordain. 

HAND-BREADTH.  The  pabn, 
used  as  a  measure  of  four  fingers, 
equal  to  three-and-a-half  inches. 
(Ex.  XXV.  25;  xxxvii.  12;  1  Kings 
viL  26 ;  2  Chrcm.  iv.  5 ;  Ezek.  xL  5, 43 ; 
Jer.  IiL  21 ;  Ps.  xxxix.  5.) 

HANDKERCHIEF.  The  ori- 
ginal word  rendered  *' handkerchief," 
<Acts  xix.  12,)  and  "napkin,"  (Luke 
xix.  20;  John  xL  44;  xx.  7;)  pro- 
perly signifies  a  sweatcloth,  and  in 
a  general  sense,  a  handkerchief 
or  napkin;  which  was  sometimes 
beantilully  wrought  with  the  needle. 
The  Hebrew  term  rendered  **  ker- 
chiefs," in  Ezek.  xiiL  18, 22,  properly 
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means  tnuhiotu,  quilts,  or  mattrenes, 

HANDMAID.  On  the  Egyptian 
monuments  there  are  various  repre- 
sentations of  maid-servants  waiting 
upon  their  mistresses,  sometimes  at 
the  bath,  at  others  at  the  toilette, 
and  also  in  bringing  refreshments 
and  handing  them  round  to  visitors. 
Sometimes  the  lady  of  a  mansion  is 
seen  ri^dly  enforcing  her  authority, 
even  with  the  rod  or  whip,  over  her 
female  domestics.  The  noble  Egyp- 
tains,  with  their  wives,  had  also 
other  inmates  of  the  harem,  who 
were  sometimes  merely  servants,  and 
sometimes  also  concubines;  most  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  foreigners, 
either  taken  in  war  or  brought  to 
Eg3rpt  to  be  sold  for  slaves.  Uag^r 
was  one  of  the  female  slaves  obtained 
by  Abraham  in  Egvpt,  for  a  hand- 
maid to  Sarah.  Not  unfrequently 
such  handmaids  occupied  the  position 
of  secondary  wives.  (Gen.  xvi,  1—4 ; 
xxix.  24;  Ex.  xxiii.  12.) 

HANDSTAVES.  AVeapons  of 
war,  resembling  spears  or  javelins, 
which  were  cast  with  the  hands. 
(Ezek.  xxxix.  9.) 

HANES^/Tercvles  city.  A  royal 
city  of  middle  Egypt,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Nile,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Heracleopolia,  Others  iden- 
tify it  with  Lehennytu8,  now  Samun" 
houdj  in  the  Delta.  At  both  places 
remains  are  still  to  be  seen.  (Isa. 
XXX.  4.) 

HANG.  Hanging  on  a  tree  or 
i^bbet  appears  to  liave  been  a  mark 
of  infamy,  inflicted  on  the  dead 
bodies  of  criminals,  rather  than  a 
punishment,  as  modem  nations  em- 
ploy it  (Gen.  xL  17 — 19 ;  Num.  xxv. 
4,  5;  Deut  xxi.  22,  23;  2  Sam.  xxi. 
6.)  The  Jews  included  crucifixion 
also  in  this  mode  of  punishment 
(John  xix.  31 ;  Acts  v.  30;  Gal.  iiL 
13$  1  Peter  ii.  24.^  The  person 
suspended  was  consiaered  as  a  curse, 
an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  as  receiving  this  token  of  in- 
famy from  His  hand.  The  body, 
nevertheless,  was  to  be  taken  down 
and  buried  on  the  same  day. 
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HAN6IN6ar-See  Vsil. 

BAHIEL^graee  of  God.  Ade- 
scendtni  of  Asher.  ( 1  Cbron.  tiL  39.) 

HANNAH»eiiireaty.  One  of  the 
wires  of  Kikanah,  and  the  mother  of 
the  prophet  SamneL    (1  Sam.  i  2.) 

HANNATHON  «  gracumsly  re- 
aarded.  A  place  in  the  tribe  of  Ze- 
bulon.     (Josh.  zix.  14.) 

HAKNIEL  «  grace  of  God.  A 
phylarch  or  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Ha- 
naueh.    (Num.  xxxiv.  23.) 

HAKOCH  «  initiated,  or  initiatiag. 
A  fon  of  Midian,  the  son  of  Abraham. 
(Gen.  zzT.  4.)  2.  The  eldest  son  of 
Beaben;  (Gen.  xlvi  9;  Ex.  vi  14;) 
his  descendants  were  called  **Haa- 
oehites."    (Num.  xxri  5.) 

HANUN  =  ^radbii^  regarded, 
favoured,  A  king  of  the  Ammonites, 
and  the  successor  of  Nahash.  After 
the  death  of  Nahash,  Darid  sent 
messengers  to  Hanun  to  condole 
with  him,  and  to  express  his  respect 
for  the  memory  of  the  deceased  kmg. 
But  Hanun  pretended  to  think  that 
DaTid  had  sent  them  as  spies;  so  he 
took  them  and  shaved  off  one  half  of 
their  beards,  and  cut  off  their  gar- 
ments in  the  middle,  and  in  this 
condition  sent  them  home.  This 
ungenerous  conduct  led  to  war,  which 
terminated  fatally  for  Hanun,  whose 
army  was  utterly  discomfited,  and 
his  capital  taken.  (2  Sam.  x.  1 — 19 ; 
xil;xil26-n30;  lChron.xix.l-~l 9; 
XX.  1 — 3.)  2.  The  son  of  Zal^h. 
(Neb.  iii.  30.)  3.  A  man  mentioned 
by  Nehemiah.     (Neh.  ilL  13.) 

HAFIIBAIM»<iooptY«.  A  place 
in  the  tribe  of  Issachar.  (Jos.  xix.  19.) 

KARA  B=s  mountainouM  land.  A 
region  of  Assyria,  probably  a  part 
of  Media,  now  called  IraJt  AJan^, 
also  e/-Je6a/«the  mountains.  (1 
Chron.  ▼.  26.) — See  Gozan. 

HARADAH  =  terror,  fear.  A 
station  of  the  Hebrews  in  the 
desert.    (Num.  xxxiii.  24.) 

I.  KABJiS  ^parched,  dry,  A  city 
in  Mesopotamia,  in  which  Abraham 
dwelt  alter  he  had  left  Ur;  and 
where  Terah  his  father  died.  (Gen. 
xi  31,  32;  xxvii.  43.)  Haran  had 
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commercial  intercourse  with  IVrep 
(Esek.  xxTiL  23;)  and  was  sabdned 
b^  the  Assyrian  army.  (2  King» 
XIX.  12;  Isa.  xxxTii  12.)  It  was 
called  Cmrret  by  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans;  and  ^^Charran."  (Acta 
TiL  4.)  It  was  celebrated  as  thfr 
place  where  Crassns,  the  Roman, 
general,  was  defeated  and  killed  by 
the  Farthians.  Harran,  as  it  is  now 
called,  is  situated  in  a  flat  and  sandy- 
plain,  and  is  only  peopled  by  a  few- 
wandering  Arabs,  who  select  it  for 
the  delicious  water  which  it  containsL 
2.  A  son  of  Caleb.  (1  Chron.  iL  46.> 

3.  HABAN  «  mouMiaineer.  Th» 
brother  of  Abraham  and  the  fitther 
of  Lot.  (Gen.  xi  26— 28.)  4.  A  son 
of  ShimeL    (1  Chron.  xxiiL  9.) 

HARARIT£»a  motmtaineer.  An 
inhabitant  of  the  mountainous  tract 
of  Ephraim  or  Judah.  (2  Sam. 
xxiiL  11,33.) 

RtVRBONAH  «  om  -  dnver,  A 
eunuch  of  Xerxes;  (Est.  rit  9 ;)  also 
written  "  Harbona.*'    (Est.  L  10.) 

HARE.  The  Hebrew  word  ame^ 
6elA,  rendered  **hare,"  mav  designate 
either  of  the  two  species  of  Syrian  liare« 
which  differ  considerably  m  point  or 
size.  The  largest  is  the  Turkmaik 
hare,  and  chiefly  haunts  the  plains^ 
the  other  is  the  common  hare  of  th» 
desert.  Both  are  abundant.  Thi» 
animal  was  pronounced  unclean  br 
the  Mosaic  law,  **  because  he  cheweto 
the  cud,"  or  rather  re^hewetky  **  but 
divideth  not  the  hoof.'*  (Ler.  xL  6^ 
Deut.  xir.  7.) 

HAR£L=smotm<  of  God.  A 
name  given  to  the  altar  of  burnt  offer- 
ing.    (Esek.  xliii.  15.) — See  ^»'»*- 

HAREFH  srr  p/ucAuip  o/f.  Asoa 
of  Caleb.    (1  Chron.  ii.  51.) 

HARETH  »  thicMet  A  wood  hi 
the  mountains  of  Judah.  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  5.) 

HARHAIAH  ^zeadof  Jehovah. 
The  father  of  UszieL    (Neh.  ilL  8.) 

HARHAS»2ea/oiu?  An  ances- 
tor of  Huldah;  (2  Kings  xxu.  14  ;> 
also  written  <«Hasrah.'^  (2  Chron. 
xxxir.  22.) 

HARHUB»ti|^a]iina£MM.     One 
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whose  descendants  returned  from  the 
captiTity.  (Ezra  ii.  51 ;  Keh.  yu.  53.) 

HABID.— See  Hadid. 

HARIM  ^flat'tuued.  One  whose 
descendants  returned  from  the  exile. 
(Ezra  ii.  32;  Neh.  ill.  11.) 

HABIPH  ^  auhmuuUrain,  One 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah;  (Neh.  vii.  24;  z.  19;)  also 
called  "  Jorah."    (Ezra  iL  18.) 

HARLOT.  This  term  is  generally 
mplied  to  an  abandoned  woman, 
whether  married  or  unmarried. 
(Gen.  xxxviii  24;  Lev.  xix.  29; 
Josh.  ii.  1 ;  Judg.  zL  1 ;  Hos.  iii.  3.) 
From  the  Scriptures  we  learn,  that 
long  before  the  time  of  Moses,  morals 
hadT  become  very  much  corrupted, 
and  not  only  the  prostitution  of 
females,  (Gen.  xxxriii.  21,  22,)  but 
of  boys,  was  very  common  among 
manv  nations,  ana  even  made  a  part 
of  the  sacred  worship;  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  Hebrew  words 
hadtshj  a  prostitute  boy,  a  sodomite, 
and  kadeihak,  the  femmine  of  it,  a 
sodomitess,  which  words  properly 
and  originally  mean  a  person  reli- 
giously set  apart  and  consecrated 
to  the  flagitious  vice  in  question. 
(Deut  xxiii.  17;  I  Kings  xiv.  24; 
Job  xxxvi.  14;  Num.  xxv.  1;  Hos. 
IT.  14.)  The  evidence  of  the  monu- 
ments is  not  Yery  favourable  to  the 
modesty  of  the  Egyptian  women. 
They  are  represented  as  addicted 
to  excess  in  drinking  wine,  as  even 
beoomine  so  much  intoxicated  as  to 
be  unabu  to  stand  or  walk  alone,  or 
**to  carry  their  liquor  discreetly." 
To  prevent  those  evils  to  which  the 
Egyptians,  and,  in  later  times,  the 
Greek  and  Roman  philosophers, 
refused  to  oppose  any  decided  resist- 
ance, Moses  enacted,  that  among  the 
Hebrews,  no  prostitute,  neither  male 
nor  female,  should  be  tolerated;  and 
that  if  the  daughter  of  a  priest  espe- 
cially, were  guUty  of  whoredom,  she 
ahomd  be  stoned  and  her  body  burnt. 
(Lev.  xix.  29 ;  xxL  9 ;  Deut.  xxii.  20, 
SI ;  xxiii.  17, 18.)  These  laws,  it  must 
be  admitted,  were  severe;  but  pros- 
titutes of  both  sexes,  notwithstand- 
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ing  their  severity,  were  set  apart*  m 
the  time  of  the  Kings,  in  the  serrioe 
of  idols.  (Prov.  iL  16 — 19;  v.  3 — 6; 
viL  5 — 27;  1  Kings  xv.  12;  2  Kinn 
xxiii  7;  Am.  ii  7;  viL  17.)  The 
terms  ''harlot"  and  ** whoredom**  are 
frequently  used  figuratively  to  denote 
the  wicked  and  unchaste  conduct  of 
the  Hebrews,  in  forsaking  their  co- 
venant with  God,  and  giving  them- 
selves up  to  idolatry  and  impurity. 
(Lev.  xvii  7;  xx.  5,  6;  Deut  xxxi 
16;  Jer.  iii  1 — ^9;  v.  7;  Hos.  i  2; 
Ezek.  xxiii.  2—49.)  Spoken  also 
of  the  intercourse  and  commerce  of 
heathen  nations  among  themselves; 
(Nah.  iii  4;  Isa.  xxiii  17;  Jer.  Ivi 
7;)  so  pagan  Rome  is  called  **the 
mother  of  harlots,"  i  e.  the  cMef 
or  leader  of  all  harlots,  wholly 
given  to  idolatry  and  to  worship- 
ping the  beast,  alluring  and  seduc- 
mg  all  its  tributary  nations  to  do 
the  same.    (Rev.  xvii  5.) 

HARNEPHER  =  «ic»ter,  snorer. 
A  descendant  of  Ashcr.  (1  C^hron. 
vii  36.) 

ILA.RNES&  The  Hebrew  word 
cuar  signifies  to  homes*,  to  yoke,  and 
refers  to  the  furniture  of  a  horse  to 
fit  him  for  the  chariot.  .  (1  Kings 
xviii.  44;  Gen.  xlvi  29;  Jer.  xlvi  4.) 
From  the  monuments  we  see  that 
the  harness  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  virar  chariots  was  composed 
of  feather,  and  the  trappings  were 
richly  decorated,  being  stained  with 
a  great  variety  of  colours,  and  stud- 
ded with  gold  and  silver.  (Ex.  xiii 
18;  xiv.  6;  Isa.  xxxvii  29;  James 
iii  3.) 

H.AROD'^/ecur^  trenUkling.  A  place 
near  a  fountain,  not  far  from  Gilboa, 
on  the  borders  of  Manasseh.  (Judg. 
vii.  1;  1  Sam.  xxix.  l.j  The  inha- 
bitants were  called  **Harodites." 
(2  Sam.  xxiii  25.)  Also  written 
"Harorites."    (1  Chron.  xi.  27.) 

HAROEH.— See  Beaiah. 

HAROSHETH  «  working  in  wood. 
A  city  in  the  north  of  Palestine, 
called  **Harosketh  of  the  Gentiles," 
so  called,  perhaps,  from  the  remains 
of  the  Canaanitish  nations  having 
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reaorted  thitiier  id  great  numben 
to  obtain  the  protection  of  Jabin. 
It  IB  Buppoaed  to  hare  heen  ofter- 
wBrds  called  "Galilee  of  the  Gen- 
tiles."    (Judg.  ir.  3;  iM.  is.  1.) 


HARP.  An 
which  consisted  of  an  unornaroented 
aection  of  a  circle,  or  of  a  triangular 
iirame,  with  strings  drawn  parallel 
to  each  other  from  the  npper  bar  to 
one  of  the  sides  i  consequently,  the 
strings  graduallj  diminished  in 
tengui,  and  also  in  size  or  weight, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  so 
as  to  be  tuned  hy  scmiCuaea,  like 
the  strings  of  a  piano-forte.  The 
Egyptians  designated  their  Htringed 
instruinenls,  which  possessed  the 
same  general  form  as  the  harp,  the 
lyre,  and  the  guitar,  by  the  general 
term  laioitm  i  which  probably  an- 
swera  to  the  Hebrew  $i(f<tA  and  nt- 
^fWoM  =  stringed  inatruments.  (Ps. 
viii.  I ;  IxxxL  1 )  IT.  1 1  tL  1 1  Uab. 
iiL  19.)  The  Hebrew  Titbel,  the 
pxaltfry  or  harp,  had  ten  or  twelve 
Htrings;  (Ps.  iitxiii.  2;  cxliv.  9;) 
and  was  leade  of  cypress  or  of 
sandal  wood.  (2  Sam.  xvi.  S; 
1  Chmn.  xiii  8;  I  Kingsx.ISi  2 
Chron.bi.  11.)  This  instrument  was 
used  in  the  public  wnrabip  of  God. 
<3  Sam.  Ti.  S;   1  Kings  z.  lai   I 


Chron.  XT.  16j  xtL  5;  xxr.  1 — 7; 
2  Chron.  XX.  26;  xzix.  S5;)  and 
was  employed  at  festiTals,  and  for 
luxurious  purposes.  (Isa.  t.  IS  t 
Am.  y.  23i  ri.  5.)  The  tabtta, 
rendered  "  sachbut,"  appears  to  hare 
1)een  only  another  kind  of  the  irM, 
diatinguuhed  by  the  number  of  its 
strings.  (Dan.  iii.  B,  7,  10,  15.) 
The  Chaldee  term  pemateriia  denotes 
the  psaltery  of  the  Greeks,  and  is  the 
name  ofaDolher  species  of  the  HeM. 
AH  these  harps  appear  to  be  of  tho 
same  class,  their  general  form  being 
probably  the  same.  The  Hebrew 
klmior  and  Greek  AiAara  are  gene- 
rally translated  "harp;"  but  the 
term  Igre  would,  perhaps,  be  the  bet- 
ter term.  The  inrention  of  the  Aiii- 
nor  ur/yre  is  ascribed  to  JubaL  (Gen. 
iv.  21.)  This  instrument  was  con- 
secrated to  joy  and  exulMtion.  (Gen- 
sxxi.  27.)  Hence  the  frequency 
with  which,  in  the  lyrical  poems  of 
the  old  Testament,  the  Ainnor,  tho 
instrument  handled  by  David  as  a 
master,  and  emploved  as  the  means 
lit  driving  away  Ibe  melancholy  of 
8anl — is  summoned  to  the  praise  of 
the  Divine  majesty.  (1  l^m.  xtL 
16—33;  rs.xxxii!.  3,  3;  xUii.4;  xlix. 
4;  Ixxi.  22;  >cii-  3,  *;  cxxxrii.  2; 
cxlix.  3i  Am.  vi.  5i  1  Cor.  xir,  7; 
Her.  T.  B;  xir.  2;  xr.  20  It  was 
used  in  the  temple;  (I  Chron.  xtL 
S;  Kxr.  3;)  and  at  festivals,  and 
was  also  carried  round  by  coor- 
lesans;  and  by  its  presence,  also 
made  the  means  of  increasing  the 
j riy  of  the  vintage.  (Isa.  v,  12;  xxiii. 
16;  Xiir.  8.)  Tho  Hebrew  word 
maUiaiath,  which  occurs  in  the  title* 
iif  Fs.  liii.  and  Ixxxviii.  signifies  a 
liilt  or  gaitar,  accompanied  by  the 
>oice.  This  ancient  instrument  is 
frequently  found  on  the  most  ancient 
I'^gyplian  monuments.  Indeed,  upon 
llie  oldest  monuments  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  instruments  are  found  with 
Ihe  most  diverse  number  of  strings,  so 
that  any  advancement  in  the  art  of 
constructing  them  cannot  be  traced. 
HAHRt)W.  The  hsrrow  eeenu 
to  hare  been  a  rode  implement  of 
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Hebrew  husbandry;  probably  a  mere 
plank  or  log  of  wood,  upon  which 
stones  were  heaped  and  the  labourer 
sat,  and  which  was  drawn  over  the 
field  by  oxen,  to  break  in  pieces  the 
dods  and  level  the  surface.  (Isa. 
xxviiL  24;  Job  xxxix.  10;  Hos.  x. 
11.)  The  original  words  rendered 
"harrows  of  iron,"  properly  signify 
**  thrashing  sledges  of  iron."  (2  Sam. 
xii.  31 ;  1  Chron.  xx.  3.) 

HARSHA  =^  enchanter,  magician. 
One  of  the  Nethinim.  (Ezra  iL  52 ; 
Nch.  TiL  54.) 

HART.  The  Hebrew  word  ajal, 
rendered  "hart,"  denotes  the  male 
deer,  stag,  hart;  and  was  used  of 
the  various  species  of  deer,  and  an* 
telopes,  which  in  part  are  furnished 
with  twisted  horns  like  the  ram. 
The  hart  is  one  of  the  most  grace- 
ful and  beautiful  of  animals.  It  was 
clean  by  the  Levitical  law;  (Deut. 
xii.  15;  xiv.  5;)  and  noted  for  the 
grace  and  aciUty  of  its  motions. 
(Sol.  Song  li.  9;  Isa.  xxxv.  6.) 
The  "hin(^"  or  female,  is  smaller 
and  weaker  than  her  mate,  and  has 
no  horns.  (Gen.  xlix.  21.)  She  is 
sure  and  swift  of  foot,  and  leaps 
fearlessly  among  the  rocks  and  pre- 
cipices. (2  Sam.  xxii.  34;  Ps.  xviii. 
33;  Hab.  iiL  19.)  The  instinctive 
affection  of  the  hart  and  hind  arc 
alluded  to  in  Prov.  v.  18,  19;  Sol. 
Song  ii.  7;  iii.  5.  They  are  soon 
exhausted  by  hunger  and  thirst. 
(Jer.  xiv.  5;  Lam.  i.  6;  Ps.  xxix.  9; 
xlii.  1.)    Sec  Deer. 

HARUM  =  made  high,  A  descend- 
ant of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  iv.  8.) 

}1ARIjUAVU= snub-nosed.  One 
who  returned  from  exile.  (Keh.  iii. 
10.) 

HARUPHITE.— See  Shepha- 

TIAH. 

KAUJJZ meager,  active.  The 
father-in-law  of  Mauasseh.  (1  ELings 
xxi.  19.) 

HARVEST.  In  Palestine,  the 
barley-harvest  precedes  the  wheat 
harvest  by  a  week  or  a  fortnight. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the 
former  takes  place  in  the  last  half 
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of  April,  and  the  latter  in  the  first 
half  of  May.  (Josh.  iii.  15.)  On 
the  plain  along  the  coast,  the  har- 
vest is  usually  a  fortnight  later;  and 
on  the  mountains,  at  Jerusalem  and 
Hebron,  still  later  by  another  fort- 
night. Dr.  Robinson  says:  "On  the 
4th  and  5th  of  June,  the  people  of 
Hebron  were  just  beginning  to  ga- 
ther their  wheat;  on  the  11th  and 
12  th,  the  threshing-floors  on  ike 
Mount  of  Olives  were  in  full  opera- 
tion. We  had  idready  seen  the 
harvest  in  the  same  state  of  pro- 
gress on  the  plains  of  Gaza  on  the 
19th  of  May;  while  at  Jericho,  on 
the  12th  of  May,  the  threshing-floors 
had  nearly  completed  their  work." 
On  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  first 
month,  -46ti= April,  a  handful  of 
ripe  ears  was  offered  before  the 
Lord,  as  the  first  fruits;  after  which 
it  was  lawful  to  put  the  sickle  to  the 
com.  (Lev.  xxiii.  9 — 14.)  The 
harvest  is  described  as  beginning 
with  the  barley,  and  with  the  festi- 
val of  the  Passover;  (Lev.  xxiii. 
9—14;  2  Sam.  xxi.  9,  10;  Ruth  ii. 
23;)  and  ending  with  the  wheat, 
(Gen.  XXX.  14;  Ex.  xxxiv.  22,)  and 
with  the  festival  of  Pentecost.  (Ex. 
xxiii.  16.)  In  the  most  ancient  times 
the  com  was  plucked  up  by  the  roots. 
When  the  sickle  was  used,  the  wheat 
was  either  cropped  off  under  the 
ear,  or  cut  close  to  the  ground:  in 
the  former  case,  the  straw  was  after- 
wards plucked  up  for  use;  in  the 
latter,  tne  stubble  was  left  and  burnt 
on  the  ground  for  manure.  (Isa. 
xvii.  5;  Job  xxiv.  24.)  The  sheaves 
were  collected  into  a  heap,  or  re- 
moved to  the  threshing-floor.  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  7;  Lev.  xxiii.  10 — 15;  Ruth 
ii.  7 — 15;  Job  xxiv.  10;  Jer.  ix.  22; 
Mic.  iv.  12;  Am.ii.  13.)  The  reapers 
were  the  owners  and  their  children, 
and  men  and  women  servants.  (Ruth 
ii.  4, 8,  21,  23;  John  iv.  36;  James  v. 
4.)  Refreshments  were  provided  for 
them,  especially  drink,  of  which  the 
gleaners  were  often  allowed  to  par- 
take; (Ruth  ii.  9;)  so  in  the  Egyp- 
tian scenes,  we  see  reapers  drinking. 
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medans  call  infidels  giaour,  (Ps.  it  1 ; 
Luke  ii.  32;  Matt.  xviiL  17;  Rom.  iL 
14 ;  ili.  29.)  At  this  day,  the  heathen, 
or  those  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  gospel,  comprise  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  human  family.  Though 
the  actual  state  of  the  heathen  is 
affectingly  bad,  nothing  against  their 
possible  salvation  can  be  deduced 
firom  their  depraved  condition;  inas- 
much as  the  question  is — ^not  what 
they  arcj  but  what  they  have  had  the 
means  of  becoming.  If  all  matters 
of  faith  in  the  Divine  will,  and  the 
gracious  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
have  passed  away  from  the  heathen 
through  the  fault  of  their  ancestors, 
and  without  the  present  race  having 
been  parties  to  tne  abandonment  of 
truth,  then  they  would  appear  no 
longer  to  be  accoimtable,  bemg  nei- 
ther under  law  nor  under  grace.  But, 
as  the  Scriptures  declare  tnat  all  men 
are  responsible  to  God,  and  that  the 
whole  world  will  be  jude^ed  at  the 
last  day,  we  are  bound  to  admit 
the  accountability  of  all,  and,  with 
that,  the  remains  of  law  and  the  ex- 
istence of  a  merciful  government  to- 
wards the  heathen  on  the  part  of 
God.  Though  thev  have  no  written 
revelation  of  the  I^ivine  will,  yet  as 
Christ  has  died  for  all  men,  and  the 
oommunicatitm  of  preventing  grace — 
a  "law  written  on  their  hearts" — ^is 
oo-extensive  with  the  gift  of  Christ,  it 
would  appear  that  the  Divine  sove- 
reignty IS  exercised,  not  in  leaving 
any  portion  of  our  race  without  the 
means  of  salvation,  then  punishing 
them  for  sins  which  they  have  no 
means  of  avoiding,  but  rather  in  com- 
municating superior  advantages  to  us, 
smd  inferior  ones  only  to  the  heathen. 
God  never  exacts  of  men  according  to 
what  they  have  not,  but  only  requires 
8  good  use  of  what  they  possess. 
There  may  be  heathen  who  have  not 
dnly  come  to  a  perception  of  the  evils 
of  idolatry,  but  who  conscientiously 
act  with  reference  to  the  Divine  will, 
80  far  as  that  will  has  been  revealed 
to  them  through  the  law  of  con* 
science;  and  if  so,  they  may  be  ac- 
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cepted,  saved  through  the  mercy  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ  Degraded  as 
the  heathen  are,  it  might  be  found 
that  there  are  among  them  the  same 
grades  of  inteUigence  and  morality 
which  we  find  in  Christian  lands;  it 
may  be,  as  many  living  up  to  the 
light  which  they  enjoy,  as  Christians 
to  their  superior  lights  and  privileges  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  fewer  are  saved  where 
less  means  are  vouchsafed,  than  a- 
mong  others  who  have  the  invaluable 
pre-eminence  in  the  possession  of  the 
full  revelation  of  tne  Divine  will. 
The  thought,  that  some  heathen  may 
be  saved,  cannot  serve  to  invalidate 
the  duty  of  sending  to  them  the 
gospel,  inasmuch  as  professing  Chris- 
tians are  exposed  to  equal  peril  witli 
them,  in  withholding  from  them  the 
means  of  attaining  the  full  knowledge 
of  the  way  t)f  salvation  by  faith  in 
Christ — See  Gentiles. 

HEAVE -OFFEKING.— See  Of- 
ferings. 

HEAVEN  =  heaved,  or  devoted. 
The  Hebrew  term  akamaim,  rendered 
"heaven,"  and  "heavens,"  properly 
signifies  hiyhy  elevated,  and  designates 
the  expanse  of  the  sky,  the  firmament; 
(Gen.  1.  8,  14;)  poetically  represented 
as  supported  on  foundations  and 
columns;  (2  Snm.  xxii.  8;  Job  xxvL 
11;)  but  including  also  the  regions 
above  the  sky,  tne  "third  heaven," 
(2  Cor.  xii.  2,)  the  "heaven  and 
heaven  of  heavens  "=  the  "  highest 
heaven,"  (Deut.  x.  14;  1  Kings  viii. 
27,)  the  abode  of  God  and  angels  and 
glorified  spirits,  the  spritual  paradissu 
(Ps.  ii  4;  Eph.  iv.  10;  2  Cor.  xiL  4; 
Heb.  iv.  14;  vii.  26.)  Heaven  is  pr»- 
eminently  the  temple  of  the  Most 
High;  the  other  parts  of  the  universe 
may  be  regarded  as  the  outer  court; 
or,  if  we  regard  the  universe  at  larse 
as  His  temple,  heaven  wiU  be  toe 
holy  of  holies,  and  we  must  consider 
the  most  resplendent  displays  of  HI* 
in^jesty,  afforded  by  the  visible  cre^ 
tion — ^the  glories  of  the  earth,  and  oi 
the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars— ta 
merely  the  decorations  of  the  yeil 
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which  separates  between  the  holy  and 
the  most  noly  place.  And  if  such  be  the 
magnificence  of  the  veil,  what  will  be 
the  splendours  and  glories  of  the  in- 
ner sanctuary?  Here  is  the  throne  of 
God  and  the  Lamb;  and  here  the 
faithfiil  out  of  every  kindred,  and  peo- 
ple, and  tongue,  will  be  gatherea  to- 
gether in  the  endless  happiness  of 
X)erfect  holiness,  to  see  His  face,  and 
to  admire  and  adore  the  riches  of 
Divine  grace  and  glory.  (Ps.  xvii. 
16;  Matt  V.  8;  Rev.  xxii.  8,  4.)  The 
Hebrews  generally,  and  other  nations 
of  antiquity,  seem  to  have  had  but 
feeble  notions  of  a  future  state. 
The  patriarchs  and  prophets,  un- 
doubtedly, had  proper  views  on  this 
subject,  for  the  apostle  expressly 
asserts  that  **they  sought  a  better 
And  a  heavenly  country."  (Heb.  xi. 
16;  Gen.  v.  24;  2  Kings  ii.  1—12; 
Matt.  xvii.  3.)  But  stiB  it  was  re- 
served for  the  gospel  to  turn  Hebrew 
twilight  into  oroad  Christian  day: 
'^  Christ  has  abolished  death,  and 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
through  the  gospeL"  (2  Tim.  i.  10.) 
It  is  of  importance  to  remember  that 
while  the  Scriptures  but  occasionally 
speak  of  the  glories  of  heaven,  they 
have  said  more  about  that  meetness 
which  is  requisite  to  our  admission 
there — "holiness,  without  which  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord." 

HEAVEN,  Kingdom  op.— See 
Ki?70Dox  OP  Heaven. 

HEBER  =:  society,  commun  ity.  1 .  A 
descendant  of  Asher.  (Gen.  xlvi.  17; 
1  Chron.  vii  31.)  His  descendants  are 
called  "Heberites."  (Num.  xxvi.  45.) 
2.  A  descendant  of  Hobab,  and  the 
husband  of  Jael.  (Judg.  v.  11,  17, 
24.)  3.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin. 
(1  Chron.  viii.  17.)  4.  A  descendant 
of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  iv.  18.) 

HEBER  =  region  or  country  be- 
yond the  river.  1.  A  descendant  of 
benjamin.  (1  Chron.  viii  22.)  2.  A 
descendant  of  Gad.  (1  Chron.  v.  13.) 
8. — See  Eber. 

HEBREWS.    This  name,  appUed 
to  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  is 
derived  from  the  name  **£ber;"  ((>en. 
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X.  21,  25;)  though  it  would  seem  pri- 
marily to  have  been  an  appellative 
from  "Eber"  =  /afMf  or  country  be- 
yond the  Euphrates;  hence  "Abra- 
ham the  Hebrew"  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  "Abraham  the  Trans-Euphra- 
tean."  (Gen.  xiv.  13.)  The  name  was 
applied  to  them  by  the  Canaanites  and 
other  foreign  nations,  but  in  later 
times  "Jews"  was  used.  The  writers 
of  the  old  Testament  apply  to  the 
Israelites  the  term  "Hebrews,"  either 
where  foreigners  were  introduced  as 
speaking;  (Gen.  xxxix.  14, 17;  idi.  12; 
Ex.  i.  16;  ii.  6;  1  Sam.  iv.  6,  9;  xiii. 
19;  xiv.  11;  xxix.  3;)  or  where  Is- 
raelites are  represented  as  speaking 
of  themselves  to  foreigners;  (Gen.  xL 
15;  Ex.  i.  19;  ii.  7;  iii.  18;  v.  3;  vii. 
10;  ix.  1,  13;  Jon.  i.  9;)  or  where 
they  are  opposed  to  other  nations. 
(Gen.  xliii.  32;  Ex.  i.  15;  ii.  11,  18; 
xxi.  2;  Deut.  xv.  12;  Jer.  xxxiv.  9, 
14;  1  Sam.  xiii.  3,  7;  xiv.  21.)  "He- 
brew of  the  Hebrews,"  one  of  full 
Hebrew  descent,  and  acquainted  with 
the  Hebrew  language.  (Phil.  iii.  5; 
2  Cor.  xi.  22.)  The  Hebrews  were 
the  chosen  or  peculiar  people  of  Je- 
hovah. He  was  their  Kmg;  and  that 
they  might  answer  their  high  destina- 
tion, in  preserving  the  knowledge  of 
Jehovah  throuf^h  succeeding  ages, 
for  the  ultimate  oenefit  of  all  nations, 
civil  institutions  were  necessary,  by 
which  the  knowledge  and  worship  of 
the  true  God  should  be  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  political  structure 
of  this  nation,  that  they  must  be  im- 
perishable, so  long  as  the  nation 
should  remain  a  nation.  The  Land 
of  Canaan  was  considered  as  the 
royal  possession,  of  which  the  He- 
brews were  to  be  the  hereditary  oc- 
cupants, and  from  which  they  were 
to  render  to  Jehovah  a  double  tithe, 
as  the  Egyptians  did  to  their  king. 
The  invisible  King  delivered  to  them 
the  summary  of  lus  law — the  Magna 
Charta  of  the  state — ^from  the  summit 
of  Sinai.  This  was  designed  for  the 
unidterable  fundamental  law  of  the 
commonwealth;  and  the  Hebrews 
bound  themselves  to  the  observance 
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of  the  mat  compact  by  a^  solemn 
oath.  Jehovah  fiually  promised  His 
subjects  such  a  goyemment,  and  such 
a  peculiar  direction  of  their  affairs 
ana  destinies,  that  blessing  and  na- 
tional prosperity  should  foUow  the 
observance  of  the  law  as  its  reward; 
but  cursing  and  national  calamity 
the  transgression  of  the  law,  as  its 
punishment,  till  they  should  again 
return  to  their  obedience.  But  the 
Hebrews  frequently  violated  the  com- 
pact by  engaging  in  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, for  which  ^ey  were  occasionally 
given  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies, 
and  finally  to  captivity  in  Assyria 
and  Babylon. — See  Jews. 

HEBKEWS,  Epistle  to  the. 
There  is  probable,  if  not  certain  evi- 
dence, that  this  Epistle  was  written 
by  Paul  during  his  imprisonment  at 
Kome,  early  in  a.  d.  63,  and  before 
the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  It 
was  written  in  the  Greek  language, 
and  was  chiefly  addressed  to  the  He- 
brew Christians  in  Palestine.  The 
object  of  this  Epistle  was  to  prove 
to  the  Jews,  from  their  own  Scrip- 
tures, the  divinity,  humanity,  atone- 
ment, and  sovereignty  of  Christ,  par- 
ticularly his  pre-eminence  over  Moses 
and  the  angels  of  God — ^to  demon- 
strate the  superiority  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  Law ;  and  the  real  object  and 
design  of  the  Mosaic  institutions — to 
fortify  the  minds  of  the  Hebrew  con- 
verts against  apostacy  under  per- 
secution, and  to  engage  them  to  a 
deportment  becoming  their  Christian 
profession.  This  Epistle  is  the  key 
to  the  ritual  of  Moses,  which  unlocks 
its  most  intricate  and  mysterious,  and 
apparently  trivial  arrangements.  It 
bnngs  to  view  the  soul  tnat  animated 
the  whole  body  of  its  ceremonies,  and 
which  gives  them  all  their  importance ; 
and  by  the  light  it  affords,  we  are 
enabled  to  enter  into  the  darkest 
places  of  that  extraordinary  edifice, 
and  to  see  the  wisdom  of  its  propor- 
tions, and  the  admirable  adaptation 
of  aU  its  parts  to  their  design.  It 
was  calculated  to  reconcile  the  Jew 
to  the  destruction  of  his  temple,  the 
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loss  of  his  priesthood,  the  abolition 
of  his  sacrifices,  the  devastation  of 
his  country,  and  the  extinction  of 
his  name,  because  it  exhibits  a  nobler 
temple,  a  better  priesthood,  a  more 
pertect  sacrifice,  a  heavenly  inherit- 
ance, and  a  more  durable  memoriaL 
And,  as  the  distinguished  honours 
and  privileges  which  it  makes  known 
are  equally  the  portion  of  the  Gentile 
believer,  they  are  no  less  fitted  to 
wean  his  mind  from  the  beggarly 
elements  of  this  world,  and  to  recon- 
cile him  to  the  lot  of  a  stranger  and 
sufferer  on  earth. 

HEBRON=co)ntcfic(tion,  alHance, 
An  ancient  city  of  Judah,  situated 
twenty-two  miles  south  from  Jerusa- 
lem. It  was  first  called  "Kinath- 
Arba**=city  of  Arba,  from  Arba, 
the  father  of  Anak.  (Gen.  xxiii.  2; 
Josh.  xiv.  15.^  It  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  m  the  world,  being  men- 
tioned even  prior  to  Damascus,  (Gen. 
xiii.  18;  xv.  2,^  having  been  built 
seven  years  before  Zoan,  or  Tanis, 
the  ancient  capital  of  lower  Egypt 
(Num.  xiii.  22.)  Hebron  appears  also 
to  have  been  called  "Mamre,"  pro- 
bably from  the  name  of  Abraham's 
friend.  (Gen.  xxiil  19;  xxxv.  27.) 
At  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Uie 
Hebrews,  llebron  was  taken  by  Jo- 
shua, and  it  afterwards  became  one  of 
the  six  cities  of  refuge.  (Josh.  x.  36, 
37;  xiv.  6—15;  xv.  13,  14;  xx.  7; 
XXL  11,  18;  Judg.  i.  20.)  Hebron, 
before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  be- 
came the  royal  residence  of  David. 
(2  Sam.  il  1-4, 11 ;  V.  1, 3;  1  Kings  ii. 
11.)  After  the  exile,  the  retumingJews 
dwelt  again  in  the  city  and  surround- 
ing villages.  (2  Chron.  xi.  10;  Neh. 
xi.  25.)  Hebron  is  situated  in  a  deep, 
narrow  valley,  abounding  in  pastur- 
age, with  many  vineyards :  there  are 
manufactories  of  glas^,  and  also  of 
water-skins.  There  are  two  ancient 
reservoirs  still  existing;  one  of  which 
was  probably  the  "pool  of  Hebron,** 
over  which  Darid  hanged  the  assassins 
of  Ishbosheth.  (2  Sam.  iv.  12.)  The 
present  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  the 
wildest,  most  laiyless,  and  desperate 
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people  in  the  Holy  Land;  and  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  they  sustain  now 
the  same  mutinous  character  with 
the  rebels  of  ancient  days,  who  armed 
with  David  against  Saul,  and  with 
Absalom  against  David.  2.  The  son 
of  Mareshah.  (1  Chron.  ii.  42,  iS,) 
8.  One  of  the  sons  of  Eohath;  (Ex.  n. 
18;  1  Chron.  vi.  2,  18;)  his  descend- 
ants are  called  "Hebronites."  (Num. 
iiL27;  xxri.  68.) 

HEDGK  A  remarkable  feature 
in  Palestine,  which  is  universal,  is 
the  want  of  enclosures  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts;  the  whole  country 
being  one  immense  common.  The 
only  exception  is  found  in  a  few  en- 
closed gardens  and  vineyards,  close 
to  the  walls  of  some  or  the  towns, 
which  are  hedged  with  the  prickly 
pear,  or  other  thorny  shrubs.  The 
limits  of  a  field  are  usually  marked 
by   a    narrow    slip    of    unploughed 

g'ound — sometimes  by  a  rough  pil- 
r  or  heap  of  stones.  The  crops 
are  secured  against  the  cattle  only 
by  the  watchral  care  of  the  herds- 
man, who  usually  keeps  them  at  a 
distance  upon  the  hills.  (Job  xix.  8; 
Frov.  XV.  9;  Hos.  ii.  6.) 

HEEIi.  When  Jehovah  had  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion upon  the  first  human  pair,  it 
was  His  sovereign  pleasure  also  to 
intimate  a  purpose  of  mercy:  "And 
the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  serpent, 
I  will  put  emnity  between  thee  and 
the  woman,  ana  between  thy  seed 
and  her  seed;  He  shall  wound  thee, 
as  to  the  head  =:  vtto%,  incurably^ 
and  thou  shalt  wound  him,  as  to  the 
beel=:0arf/v,  curahly,  (Gen.  iii.  14, 
15.)  In  this  announcement,  which 
has  with  great  propriety  been  styled 
the  FiBflT  GosPBi.,  lies  the  grand 
principle  of  all  true  religi(»n.  It 
IS  the  root  and  substance  of  all  the 
prophecies  and  promises  of  after 
times.  The  war  between  the  two 
parties,  thus  described,  was  then  de- 
clared, and  has  since  been  prosecuted 
without  intermission.  (Rom.  vii.  23.) 
The  Son  of  God  appropriately,  and 
«11  true  believers  by  tneir  union  with 
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Him,  are  the  seed  of  the  woman. 
(Acts  xiii.  23;  GaL  iv.  4;  Heb.  ii.  16; 
John  xvii.  21—23.)  The  servants  of 
the  devil  and  the  host  of  evil  spirits 
who  fell  with  him  are  the  seed  of  the 
serpent.  (John  viii.  44;  1  John  iii 
8.)  The  wounding  of  the  head  of 
the  serpent  refers  to  the  utter  over- 
throw of  his  empire  in  this  world, 
and  his  final  expulsion  from  the  re- 

fion  he  has  invaded,  to  that  which  is 
is  appointed  place.  And  the  wound- 
ing of  the  heel  of  the  seed  of  the 
woman  refers  to  the  injury  done  by 
Satan  to  the  cause  of  cnristianity, 
in  imparing  the  dignity  and  retarding 
the  progress  of  its  triumphs.  Thus 
shall  the  empire  of  Satan  be  smitten 
with  incurame  disaster;  while  the 
cause  of  the  Hedeemer  shall  be 
merely  wounded  in  the  heel,  from 
which  it  would  recover,  and  pursue 
its  triumphs  until  the  earth  be  sub- 
jected to  the  sway  of  Him  whose 
right  it  is  to  reign. — See  Seed. 

HEGAI^etmucA.  A  eunuch  in 
the  court  of  Ahasuerus;  (Est.  ii.  8, 
15;)  in  verse  3,  he  is  called  "Hege." 

HEIFEK.  A  young  cow,  used  by 
the  Hebrews  in  sacrifice.  The  heifer 
was  to  be  free  from  blemish,  and  of 
a  red  colour,  to  characterise  it  as  a 
sin-offering;  as  the  red  colour,  in  the 
symbolic  &nguage  of  the  Scriptures, 
denotes  sin.  (Isa.  i.  18.)  It  was  to 
be  slain  and  burned  without  the  camp; 
and  the  ashes,  mingled  with  water, 
sprinkled  upon  the  unclean,  for  the 
purposes  of  purification.  (Kum.  xix. 
1—10;  Heb.  ix.  13, 14.)  The  whole 
ceremony  had  "the  remembrance  of 
sin"  for  its  object  (Heb.  x.  3.) 
HEIR.— See  Fibst-Born,  and  In- 

BERITANCE. 

HELAHrrriMt,  scab,  A  wife  of 
Ashur.    (1  Chron.  iv.  6,  7.) 

HELAM = stronghold,  A  city  near 
the  Euphrates,  where  David  gamed  a 
victory  over  Hadadezer.  (2  Sam.  x. 
16, 17.) 

HELBAH  =ya(fi€**, /er/i7e  region, 
A  city  in  Asher.    (Judg.  i  81.) 

BffiLB0N=/a<,/crft7e.  A  Syrian 
I  city,  celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine. 
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(Ezck.  xxvii  18.)  This  city  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Aleppo,  the  modem  Haleb;  but  recent 
research  has  detected  the  ancient 
Helbon  in  a  village  situated  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  valley,  of  the  same 
name,  descending  from  Antilebanon, 
north  of  the  Burada,  the  ancient 
Abana,  and  parallel  to  it  This  val- 
ley is  celebrated  for  its  fine  gprapes 
and  vineyards.  Dr.  Robinson  says 
"the  wine  of  Helbon"  is  the  best  and 
most  famous  wine  in  the  country, 
while  Aleppo  produces  none  of  any 
special  reputation.    (Ezek.  xxviL  18.) 

HELDAI  =  woruUjf,  1.  A  man 
mentioned  in  Zech.  vi.  10;  in  verse  14, 
he  is  called  Helem = a  t^eam.  2. — See 
Heleb. 

HELEB=/a«,  fatness.  One  of 
David's  military  chiefs.  (2  Sam. 
xxiiL  29.)  In  1  Chron.  xi.  80,  he  is 
called**  Heled^'ss  transient;  and  in  1 
Chron.  xxvii.  1 5,  he  is  called  "  Heldat" 

HELEK  =,part,  portion^  lot  A  son 
of  Gilead :  his  descendants  were  called 
••Helekites."  (Num.  xxvi  80;  Josh, 
xvii.  2.) 

KELEM  =  stroke,  A  descendant 
of  Asher.  (1  Chron.  vii,  35.)  2. — See 
Heldai. 

HELEPH  =  exchange,  A  place  in 
Naphtali.    (Josh.  xix.  83.) 

UELEZ  =  /om.  1.  A  descendant  of 
Shesham.  (1  Chron.  iL  89.)  2.  One 
of  David's  military  chiefs;  called  the 
•*Paltite,"  also  the  **Pelonite.**  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  26;  1  Chron.  xL  27; 
xxvii.  10.) 

H£LI  =  ajC€n/,  summit.  The  fa- 
ther of  Mary,  and  father-in-law  of 
Joseph.    (Luke  lit  23.) 

HELIOPOLIS.— See  Ok. 

HELKAI  =  Jehovah  is  his  portion. 
One  of  the  priests.    (Neh.  xiL  15.) 

HELKATH=>W.  A  city  of  the 
Levites  in  Asher.  (Josh.  xix.  25; 
xxi.  31.) 

HELKATH-HAZZURIM  =  field 
of  swords,  A  place  near  Gibeon,  so 
called  from  the  deadly  combat  men- 
tioned in  2  Sam.  ii.  13—17. 

HELL  =z  the  covered,  concealed^  or 
lower  regiofis.    As  there  are  four  dis- 
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tinct  words  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures — sheol,  hades,  tartarus,  and 
oehenna — indifferently  rendered  **hell'* 
by  our  translators,  it  would  appear 
that,  in  their  day,  the  word  heU  had 
not  acquired,  so  exclusively  as  at 
present,  the  meaning  of  world  of 
future  misery.  The  Hebrew  wora 
shed  signifies  a  cavity,  a  hollow  sub- 
terranean place;  and  is  used  to  desig- 
nate the  grave,  the  under-world,  the  re- 
gion of  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  It  was 
considered  as  an  immense  region,  a 
vast  subterranean  kingdom,  of  which 
the  gprave  seems  to  have  been  as  it 
were  only  a  part,  or  a  kind  of  entrance* 
way;  (Deut.  xxxii.  22;  Job  xi.  8;. 
xxvL  6;  Isa.  xiv.  9;  Jer.  v.  14;)  and 
was  regarded  as  extending  deep  down, 
into  the  earth,  even  to  its  lowest 
abysses,  as  deep  as  the  heavens  are 
high  above  it.  (Job  xL  8;  Exek.  xxxu 
15;  Jon.  iL  2;  Am.  ix.  2;  Deut» 
xxxii.  22;  Ps.  cxxxix.  8.)  Slieol  was 
poetically  represented  as  involved  in 
thick  darkness,  a  place  of  utter  and 
perpetual  gloom;  Qjob  x.  21,  22;)  of 
inaction  and  silence;  (Ps.  vi.  5;  xxx. 
17,  18;  cxv.  17;  1  Sam.  ii.  9;  Isa. 
xxxviii.  18;  EccL  ix.  10;)  shut  up 
with  strong  gates  and  bars;  (Isa. 
xxxviii.  10;  Job  xvii.  16;)  and  from  it 
there  is  no  possibility  of  escape.  (Job 
vii.  9, 10 ;  2  Sam.  xii.  23.)   Sheol  is  also 

Sersonified,  as  an  insatiable  monster^ 
evouring  aU  without  remorse  or  dis- 
tinction. (Prov.  i.  12;  xxvii.  20;  xxx. 
16;  Isa.  V.  14;  Sol.  Song  viii.  7;  Job 
xxiv.  19;  Ps.  xlix.  14.)  The  term 
shed  sometimes  designates  the  world 
or  region  to  which  both  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked  go  after  death.  (Gren. 
XXV.  8;  XXXV.  29;  xxxviL  85;  xlix. 
29;  Num.  xx.  26;  Deui  xxxiL  50; 
Judg.  iL  10.)  According  to  this 
general  view  of  the  word  shed,  our 
translators  have  rendered  it  by  the 
term*' grave"  in  Mtrfy  instances  out 
of  the  sixty-three  in  which  it  occurs 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  (Gen. 
xxxviL  85;  xliL  SS-,  xliv.  29,  81;  1 
Sam.  ii.  6;  1  Kings  iL  6,  9;  Job  viL 
9;  xiv.  18;  xviL  13;  xxL  13;  xxiv. 
19;  Ps.  vL  5;  xxx.  3;  xxxL  17;  xlix.. 
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14,  15;  IxxxYiii.  3;  Ixxxix.  48;  cxlL 
7;  Prov.  L  12;  xxx.  16;  Eccl.  ix.  10; 
Sol.  Sons  viii.  6;  Isa.  xiv.  11;  xxxTiii. 
10, 18;  £zek.  xxxi.  15;  Hos.  xiii.  14.) 
In  three  cases  it  is  translated  "pit." 
(Num.  xvL  80,  88;  Job  xviL  16.)  In 
many  of  the  remaining  cases,  where 
they  haye  translated  it  "hell,"  it 
should  have  been  rendered,  "grave," 
or  "region  of  the  dead;"  as  it  may 
be  doubtful  whether  they  meant  there- 
by to  designate  the  world  of  future 
torment  But  as  every  generic  word  is 
capable  also  of  a  specific  meaning, 
when  circumstances  require  it;  so  the 
term  aheol  is  evidently  used  to  denote 
the  ]^ace  of  final  punishment,  the 
woria  of  misery^  the  region  of  "the 
second  death."  (Job  xxi.  18;  Ps.  ix. 
17;  Prov.  V.  5;  ix.  18;  xxiiL  14.) 
8o  also  the  Greek  word  hades  is 
employed  to  designate  the  under" 
world,  subterranean  regions  simply,  in 
opposition  to  the  regions  above  the 
earth;  (Matt  xi.  23;  Luke  x.  15;) 
the  region  of  the  dead,  the  domains  of 
death,  or  of  Satan;  (Matt.  xvi.  18; 
compare  Ps.  ix.  13;  cvii.  18;  Isa. 
zxxviii.  10;)  the  grave,  sepulchre,  de- 
pository of  the  dead;  (1  Cor.  xv,  65 ;) 
also  the  region  of  woe,  or  punishment 
(Luke  xvi.  28.)  In  Rev.  l  18;  vi.  8; 
XX.  13,  14,  hades  is  represented  as 
the  region  of  the  dead,  sua  Death  as  the 
king  over  it.  Thus  hades,  in  a  general 
sense,  designates  the  place  to  which 
the  righteous  go  as  well  as  the  wicked, 
t.  e.  the  region  of  the  dead,  comprising 
both  an  Elysium  and  a  Tartarus,  or  a 
state  of  happiness  and  a  state  of 
misery;  the  one  separated  from  the 
other  Dy  an  "  impassable  gulf."  (Luke 
xvi  1&— 26.)  The  Saviour,  subse- 
quently to  his  death,  is  represented 
as  being  in  shed  or  hades,  (Ps.  xvi. 
10;  Acts  ii.  27,  31.)  He  descended 
into  those  regions  to  proclaim  His 
sovereignty  over  hell,  and,  in  the  pre- 
sence or  the  angels  and  the  spirits  of 
thejttst,  to  triumph  over  Satan.  In  His 
ascension  He  "lead  captivity  captive," 
wrenched  the  sting  from  death,  and 
victory  from  thegrave.  (Eph.  iv.  9; 
CoL  li.  15.)  Whatever  the  state  of 
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either  the  righteous  or  wicked  may  be 
whilst  in  hades,  the  empire  of  death, 
that  state  will  certainly  cease,  and  be 
exchanged  for  another,  at  the  general 
resurrection.  The  righteous  'will  be 
exalted  to  higher  glory,  while  the 
wicked  will  be  doomed  to  a  "second 
death,"  more  dreadful  than  the  first. 
(Rev.  XX.  8 — 15;  xxi.  8, 9.)  The  term 
tartarus  desimates  the  infernal  regions : 
"  God  sparednot  the  angels  that  sinned, 
but  confined  them  in  tartarus."  (2  Pet 
ii.  4.)  This  place  of  torment  is  evi- 
dently the  abode  of  sinful  men  as  well 
as  of  the  sinning  an&:els.  So  the  Jews 
of  later  times  used  the  word  "gehen- 
na"  to  designate  the  world  of  woe,  heU, 
the  place  of  everlasting  torment 
(Matt  V.  22,  29,  30;  x.  28;  xviii.  9; 
xxxiii.  15,  30;  Mark  ix.  43,  45,  47; 
Luke  xiL  5;  James  iii.  6.)  It  will 
thus  be  evident  from  the  usage  of  the 
several  terms  translated  "hell,"  that 
there  is  a  place  of  future  punishment, 

i'ust  as  surely  as  there  is  of  future 
lappiness;  and  that  the  punishment 
of  tnat  region  is  endless.  However, 
if  those  who  reject  the  doctrine  of 
endless  punishment  are  in  the  right, 
we  who  believe  it  are  just  as  safe  as 
they  are,  since  there  can  be  no  dif- 
ference in  the  result.  But  if  we  are 
in  the  right,  and  they  mistake  the 
meaning  of  God*s  word,  through  the 
spirit  of  unbelief,  and  through  de- 
sire to  live  without  that  selwlenial 
which  the  gospel  of  Christ  demands 
on  penalty  of  everlasting  death,  then 
what  can  await  them  but  "everlasting 
destruction  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  His 
power." — See  Pxjnishment. 
HELL,  Gates  or. — See  Gate. 


Aasjiian  Bclxnets. 

HELMET.    A  piece  of   defensive 
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armour  which  covered  the  head.  In 
the  earliest  ages  it  was  made  of  skins 
or  leather,  in  the  form  of  a  skull-cap. 
The  kings  had  helmets  of  metal,  of 
rarious  forms,  and  usually  adorned 
with  crests  or  plumes,  llie  Assy- 
rian warriors,  as  appears  from  the 
monuments,  wore  helmets  of  leather, 
copper,  and  also  of  iron.  (2  Chron. 
xxtL  14;  1  Sam.  xyii  5,  38;  Jer.  xlvi 
4;  Ezek.  xxyiL  10;  xxxviiL  5;  xxiiL 
24.)  The  term  ''hebnet**  is  used 
figuratiTely  for  defence  and  protection, 
(Isa.  lix.  17;  Eph.  yL  17.) 

HELON =«<itm^.  The  father  of 
EUah.    (Num.  L  9;  ii  7.) 

HEMAN.— See  Homan. 

H£MAN=:/aiM/t</.  1.  A  wise  man 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (1  Kings  ir. 
81 ;  1  Chron.  iL  6.)  2.  A  Leyite,  one 
of  David^s  chief  singers  or  "seers." 
(1  Chron.  vi.  83;  xv.  17;  xvL  41,  42; 
Ps.  Ixxxriii.  1;  2  Chron.  xxix.  80; 
XXXY.  15.) 

HEMATH=iirarm  springe.  The 
father  of  the  house  of  Kechab.  (1 
Chron.  iL  55.) 

H£MI)AN=;>ie(Majit  A  descend- 
ant of  Esau.  (Gen.  xxxyi.  26.)  In 
1  Chron.  L  41,  he  is  called  "Amram." 

HEMLOCK.— See  Gall. 

HEN.  The  Hebrews  appear  to 
haye  been  accustomed  to  the  breed- 
ing of  poultry.  In  the  East,  when 
the  hen  sees  a  bird  of  prey  coming, 
she  makes  a  noise  to  assemble  her 
chickens,  that  she  may  coyer  them 
with  her  wings  from  the  danger. 
The  Roman  army,  as  an  eagle,  was 
about  to  fall  upon  the  Jews;  our 
Xord  expresses  a  desire  to  guard 
them  from  threatened  calamities; 
but  they  disregarded  his  invitations 
and  warnings,  and  fell  a  prey  to 
their  adversaries.  (Matt  xxiii  37; 
Luke  xiu.  34;  xxii.  60,  61.) 

HEN=/atxncr.  A  son  of  Zepha- 
niah.    (Zech.  vi.  14.) 

HENA.  A  city  of  Mesopotamia. 
(2  Kings  xviii.  34;  xix.  13;  Isa. 
xxxviL  13.)  It  is  supposed  to  be 
a  town  upon  the  Euphrates,  still 
called  Anan  by  the  Araos. 

HENADAD  z=i  favour  of  Hadad.  \ 
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One  of  the  Levites.  (Ezr.  iiL  9; 
Neh.  ui.  18.) 

HENOCH.— See  Ekoch. 

HEPHER=a  /»tY,  weU,  1.  A  dty  of 
the  Canaanites.  (Josh.  xii.  17;  1 
Kings  iv.  10.)  2.  A  son  of  Gilead. 
Num.  xxvi  32;  xxviL  1;  Josh.  xviL 
2.)  His  descendants  were  called 
"Hepherites.*'  TNum.  xxvL  32.)  a 
One  of  David's  distinguished  officers. 
(1  Chron.  xi.  36.)  4.  A  son  of  Ashur. 
(1  Chron.  iv.  6.) 

HEPHZIBAH  =  iR^  delight  is  i* 
ker.  The  mother  of  king  Manasseh. 
(2  Kin^  xxi  1.)  Also  used  as  a 
simabohc  name  of  Zion.    (laa.  Ixii. 

HERALD.  The  laws  of  Moaes, 
as  well  as  the  temporary  edicts  of 
Joshua,  were  communicated  to  the 
people  by  the  sAolen'mss**  officers." 
(Josh.  L  10;  iiL  2.)  Subsequentlj, 
the  laws  and  edicts  of  the  kings 
were  proclaimed  publicly  by  cnriera 
or  heralds.  (Jer.  xxxiv.  8,  9;  Jon. 
iii.  5—7;  Dan.  iiL  4;  v.  29.)  They 
were  made  known  in  distant  pro- 
vinces, towns,  and  cities,  by  messen- 
gers, sent  for  that  purpose.  (1  Sam. 
xL  7;  2  Chron.  xxxvL  22;  En-.  L  1; 
Am.  iv.  5.) 

HERR  The  Hebrew  word  tUsA 
sixties  green  herb^  plant,  and  is  i^ 
plied  to  vegetables  and  the  larger 
plants,  whose  stalk  is  not  ligneous; 
growing  in  the  fields;  (Gen.  ii.  5;  iiL 
18;  Ex.  ix.  22;  x.  12,  15;)  and  on 
mountains;  (Isa.  xlii.  15;  Frov.  xxviL 
25;)  growing  up  and  setting  seed; 
(Gen.  L  11,  12,  29;)  and  serving  aa 
food  for  man;  (Gen.  L  30;  iiL  18; 
Ps.  civ.  14;)  and  for  beast.  (Deut.  xL 
15;  Ps.  cvL  20;  Jer.  xiv.  6;  Dan.  iy. 
15,  23,  32,  33;  v.  21;  Am.  viL  1,  2.) 
Men  are  said  to  **  flourish  aa  a  gre^i 
herb;"  (Ps.  budL  16;  xcu.  7;  Job 
y.  25;)  also  "to  wither."  (Ps.  ciL 
4,  11;  2  Kings  xix.  2^\  Isa.  xxxviL 
27.)  The  Hebrew  word  jartUk  pro- 
perly signifies  green,  and  is  apjuied 
to  any  green  thing,  verdure,  Ullage 
of  fields  and  trees;  (2  Kings  xix.  26; 
Isa.  xxxviL  27;  xv.  6;  &.  x.  15; 
Num.  xxiL  4;  Ps.  xxxviL  2;  Gen.  L 
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30;  ix.  3;)  especially  a  ptoMt^  herb; 
(Dieut.  xi.  10;  1  Emgs  xxi  2;)  a 
portion  of  herba^  yegetables.  (ProY. 
ST.  17. — Bee  Bitter  Hbbbs. 

HERDMAN.^See  Shsphbkd. 

HERES  =;  the  sun.  A  mountain  of 
the  Amorites.  ( Judg.  l  35.)  2. — See 
Qy. 

HEBESH=ntoice.  One  of  the 
Leyites.    (1  Chron  ix.  15.) 

HESESY.  The  Greek  word  atrem, 
rendered  "sect;"  (Acts  v.  17;  xr.  5; 
xxiy.  5;  xxvi.  5;  xxniL  22;)  and 
••heresy;"  (Acts  xxiy.  14;)  properly 
imports  no  more  than  option^  cfunce, 
a  Aoeen  way  of  life;  and  was  nearly 
equiyalent  to  the  Shiglish  words  aeci, 
achool,  party.  The  term  is  used  by 
the  historian  merely  for  distinction^! 
sake,  without  the  least  appearance 
of  intention  to  convey  either  praise 
or  blame.  The  word  ••heresy"  is 
used  by  implication  for  dUcord,  dU- 
eeMMion,  (1  Cor.  xi.  19;  GaL  y.  20; 
2  Pet  ii.  1.)  So  in  Tit.  ilL  10,  the 
term  ••heretic"  signifies  one  who  ere- 
atee  disseiuionSy'tntroduceeerrorSfetc^a 
factious  person.  Hence  the  term  does 
not  answer  to  the  English  word  ••  here- 
tic," which  aiways  implies  one  who 
entertains  opinions  in  religion,  not 
only  erroneous,  but  pernicious; 
whereas  the  word  ''heresy,"  in  Scrip- 
tural use,  has  no  necessary  con- 
nexion with  opinion  at  all;  its  im- 
mediate connexion  is  with  division 
or  dissension,  as  it  is  thereby  that 
sects  and  parties  are  formed. 

HERMAS=3f«rci<r^.  A  Chris- 
tian at  Rome,  to  whom  Paul  address- 
ed special  salutation.    (Rom.  xvL  14.) 

HERMES=:  Mercury,  A  Chris- 
tian at  Rome.    (Rom.  xvL  14.) 

HERMOGENES  =  beaotten  of 
Mercury.  A  companion,  for  some 
time,  of  PauL    (2  Tim.  L  15.) 

U^R'MO^  s=  prominent  summit, 
peak.  The  high  southern  part  of 
Anti-libanus,  lying  around  the  sources 
of  the  Jordan;  and  now  called  Jebd- 
€sh'Sheikh = Old  Man's  Mountain.  It 
has  three  peaks  or  summits,  hence  call- 
ed ••the  Hermons;"  incorrectly  ren- 
dered the  ••Hermonites."  (Ps.  xliL  6.) 
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Hermon  was  the  northern  limit  of  the 
territory  of  Israel  beyond  the  Jordan. 
(Deut  iiL  8;  iv.  48;  Josh.  xi.  3,  17; 
xiiL  11.)  Hermon  and  Tabor  are 
the  representatives  of  all  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Promised  Land.  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  12;  xliu  6;  cxxxiii.  3.) 
Mount  Hermon  bore  also  the  name 
of  •*Sion;"  (Deut  iv.  48;)  and  was 
called  by  the  Sidonians  ••Sirion"^ 
coat  of  mail,  and  by  the  Amorites, 
••Shenir"  or  "Senir"  =  cataract; 
which  may  have  been  the  names  of 
the  different  summits.  (DeuL  iiL  9; 
SoL  Song  iv.  8;  1  Chron.  v.  23.) 
Hermon  rises  to  an  elevation  of 
10,000  feet  above  the  Mediterranean. 
The  top  is  partially  crowned  with 
snow,  or  rather  ice,  during  the  whole 
year;  which,  however,  lies  only  in  the 
ravines,  and  thus  presents,  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  appearance  of  radiant 
stripes,  arouna  and  below  the  sum- 
mit The  high  ridge,  Jebel-ed-Duhy, 
on  the  north  of  the  valley  of  Jez- 
reel,  is  sometimes  called  the  Little 
Hermon;  but  Jebel-esh-Sheikh  is 
the  true  and  only  Hermon  of  the 
Scriptures. — See  Lebakon.. 

HEROD,  sumamed  the  Gseat. 
The  son  of  Antipater,  the  Idumean, 
who  was  made  by  his  fiither  procura- 
tor of  Galilee.  A  few  years  after, 
Herod  and  his  brother  PhasaeluA 
were  appointed  tetrarchs  of  Judea  by 
Mark  Antony.  Herod,  being  driven 
into  exile  by  Antigonus,  repaired  to 
Rome,  where,  by  the  influence  of 
Antony,  he  was  declared  king  of 
Judea.  He  returned,  subdued  the 
country  by  force,  put  to  death  Anti- 
gonus, ana  to  reconcile  the  Jews  to 
his  sway,  married  Mariamne,  the 
grand-daughter  of  Hyrcanus.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium,  Herod  joined 
the  party  of  Octavius,  and  was  con- 
firmed m  his  possessions.  Herod 
was  notorious  for  his  jealousy  and 
cruelty.  He  extirpated  the  ancient 
Maccabean  family.  On  a  groundless 
charge  he  had  Mariamne  put  to 
death  upon  the  scaffold.  He  endea- 
voured, however,  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  the  Jews,  by  rebuilding 
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and  decorating  the  temple;  but  the 
prejudices  of  the  nation  aeainst  a 
foreign  yoke  were  only  heightened 
when  he  erected  theatres  and  gym- 
nasia at  Jerusalem.  After  a  while, 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  his  two 
sons  by  liariamne,  were  accused  of 
conspiring  aeainst  their  father's  go- 
Temment,  and  were  executed.  Herod 
died  a  few  days  before  the  Passover, 
in  the  earliest  days  of  Nisan= April, 
in  the  year  750  from  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  in  the  thirty-serenth  year 
after  his  appointment  to  the  throne, 
and  the  seventieth  year  of  his  aee, 
in  reality  about  two  years  after  uie 
birth  of  Christ,  but  four  years,  at 
least,  before  it,  according  to  the  re- 
ceived erroneous  chronology.  The 
massacre  of  the  children  in  Bethle- 
hem, **from  two  years  old  and  under," 
occurred  but  a  few  months  before  the 
death  of  Herod  the  Great.  (Macrobius 
Saturn,  ii.  i;  Matt  ii.  1—22;  Luke 
L  5 ;  iiL  1 ;  Jos.  Ant,  xiv.  9  sq.  xv.  6  sq. 
xvi.  6  sq.  xvii  11.  4;  xviiL  6.  1.) 

Hebod  Aktipab.  The  son  of  He- 
rod the  Great,  by  Malthace,  his  Sama- 
ritan wife.  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  was  appointed  by  Augus- 
tus to  be  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Pe- 
rea,  whence,  also,  the  very  general 
appellation  of  '^king"  is  sometimes 
given  to  him.  (Matt.  xiv.  9;  Mark 
vi  14;  Luke  iii.  1.)  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Aretas,  an  Arabian  king, 
but  afterwards  induced  Herodias,  the 
wife  of  his  brother,  Philip  Herod,  to 
connect  herself  with  him.  Herod 
was  banished  by  Caligula  to  Lugdu- 
num,  Lyons,  about  a.  d.  4 1.  He  appears 
to  have  been  of  the  sect  of  the  Saddu- 
cees.  (Matt.  xiv.  1,  8,  6,  9;  Mark  vi 
14 — 22;  viiL  15;  Luke  iii.  1,  19;  viiL 
8;  ix.  7,  9;  xiiL  81;  xxui.  7—15; 
Acts  iv.  27;  xiii  1;  Jos.  Ant  xvii. 
1.8;  xviii.  6.7.) 

Hebod  Aobippa.  1.  The  son  of 
Aristobulus,  and  grandson  of  Herod 
the  €^reat  and  Mariamne.  Aerippa 
received  from  Caligula  the  title  of 
''king,"  with  the  provinces  which  had 
belonged  to  his  uncle  Philip,  and  to 
Lysanias,  and  those  of  Herod  Anti-  I 
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pas.  Claudius  afterwards  gave  him 
all  those  parts  of  Judea  and  Samaria 
which  had  belonged  to  his  grand- 
father Herod  the  Great  In  order 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Jews, 
he  commenced  a  persecution  acainst 
the  Christians.  JBEe  died  sucMenly 
and  miserably  at  Csesarea,  in  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  (Acts 
xii  1 — 21;  xxiiL  36;  Jos.  Ant  xviii. 
5  sq.  xix.  4.  6.  6.  7.  8  sq.)  2.  The  son 
of  the  preceding  Herod  Agrippa. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  Claudins 
set  him  over  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis, 
now  Aniar^  in  Lebanon,  which  had 
belonged  to  his  uncle  Herod.  He  was 
afterwards  transferred  from  Chalcis, 
with  the  title  of  "king,"  to  those 
provinces  which  his  finwer  at  first 
possessed,  Batanea,  Trachonitis,  An- 
ranitis,  and  Abilene.  It  was  before 
this  Herod  Agrippa  that  Paul  was 
brought  by  Festus.  He  died  in  the 
early  part  of  die  reicii  of  Trajan 
(Acts  XXV.  18—26;  xxvi.  1 — 32;  Jos, 
Ant  xix.  9. 2;  xx.  6. 2;  xx.  6 sq.  7  sq.) 
HERODIANS.  A  Jewish  sect, 
originating  probably  in  a  political 
partiality  towards  the  Roman  empe- 
ror and  Herod  Antipas  his  deputy. 
The  great  body  of  the  Jews,  and 
especially  the  Pharisees,  held  that 
the  law  of  Moses  forbade  their  sub- 
jection to  a  foreign  power;  (Deut» 
xvii.  6 ;)  while  Herod  Antipas  and  his 
partisans — ^the  Herodians — ^regarded 
that  law  as  forbidding  a  voluntaiy 
subjection;  but  if  they  were  reduced 
by  force  of  arms,  they  considered  it 
lawful  to  avow  their  alle^ance  and 
pay  tribute.  Hence  the  mfficulty  of 
the  question  proposed  to  Christ  by 
the  Herodians  and  Pharisees.  (Matt 
xxii.  15—18;  Luke  xx.  19—23.)  The 
Herodians,  as  supporters  of  the  Bo- 
man  domination,  also  held  that  it  was 
lawful  to  comply  with  the  customs^ 
and  adopt  the  rites  of  the  conquering 
nation,  which  the  Pharisees  cud  not. 
The  Herodians  appear  to  have  been» 
generaUy,  Sadducees,  as  the** leaven 
of  Herod"  is  also  denominated  the 
"leaven  of  the  Sadducees."  (Matt  xvi. 
6;  Mark  iiL  6;  viil.  15;  xii.  13.) 
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HERODIAS.  The  daughter  of 
Arifltobulus,  and  grand-daughter  of 
Herod  the  Great  and  Mariamne.  She 
was  married  to  her  uncle  Philip 
Herod,  but  abandoned  him  and  con- 
nected herself  with  his  brother  Herod 
Antipas.  It  was  by  her  artifice,  that 
Herod  Antipas  was  persuaded  to 
cause  Jolin  the  Baptist  to  be  put  to 
death,  she  being  enraeed  at  Jonn  on 
account  of  his  bold  denunciation  of 
the  incestuous  connection  which  sub- 
sisted between  her  and  Herod.  When 
Herod  was  banished  to  Lyons,  she 
also  accompanied  him.  (Matt.  xiv.  d, 
6;  Mark  tl  17—22;  Luke  iii  19.) 

HERODION.  A  Christian  whom 
Paul  calls  his  kinsman.    (Bom.  .xvi 
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HERON.  The  Hebrew  word  an- 
aphah  is  the  name  of  an  unclean  bird, 
probably  the  "heron;"  (Lev.  xi.  19; 
DeuL  xiy.  18;)  which  is  found  in 
Egypt,  and  also  in  Hauran,  where  it 
freauents  the  margins  of  the  lakes  and 
pools,  striking  and  devouring  a  great 
quantity  of  fish.  It  appears  from  the 
monuments,  that  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians used  to  keep  tame  herons,  pro- 
bably to  assist  in  fishing,  as  among 
the  Chinese  at  the  present  day. 

HESED  =  desire^  ardour.  An  offi- 
cer under  Solomon.    (1  Kings  iv.  10.) 

HESHBON  =  reason,  intdHgence. 
The  capital  of  the  Amorites,  after- 
wards falling  within  the  bounds  of 
Reuben  and  Gad  and  assigned  to  the 
X^evites;  and  still  later  raiuced  among 
the  cities  of  Moab.  (Num.  xxL  24 — 
aO;  xxxii.  87;  Deut  ii.  24—^;  Josh. 
ix.  10;  xiii.  17;  xxL  39;  1  Chron.  vL 
81;  Iml  XV,  4;  Jer.  xlviii.  2.)  It  was 
situated  twenty-one  miles  east  of  the 
point  where  the  Jordan  enters  the 
Dead  sea.  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
fish-pools;  (SoL  Sone  vii.  6;)  and  is 
now  called  jleshban.  Numerous  ruins, 
with  dstems,  attest  its  ancient  splen- 
dour. 

BESBMOHi  =fatnes$,  fat  MoiL  A 
place  in  Judah.    (Josh.  xv.  27.) 

KETRss  terror,  dread,  A  Canaan- 
ite,  the  ancestor  of  the  Hittites;  who 
dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron,  (fievu 
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X.  15;  XV.  20;  xxiii.  3,  7;  xxv.  16; 
Deut.  vii.  1 ;  Josh.  i.  4.  The  "kines  of 
the  Hittites,"  refers  generally  to  afi  the 
Canaanitish  kings.  (2  Kings  vii.  6f 
Gen.  xxvii.  46;  1  Kings  xi.  1;  Ezek. 
xvi  8.)  Erom  the  monuments  it 
appears  that  the  Hittites  were  fre- 
quently at  war  with  the  Egyptians. 

H£THLON=:tora/p«(/  up,  hiding 
place,  A  city  of  Syria  of  Damascus. 
(Ezek.  xlvii  15;  xlviii.  1.) 

HEZEKI=z  strong,  A  descendant 
of  Benjamin.    (1  Chron.  viiu  17.) 

HEZEKTAHssJgJbooA  strengthens. 
1.  The  son  and  successor  of  Ahas,  king 
of  Judah.  He  reigned  twenty-nine 
years,  from  b.  o.  725  to  B.  c.  697. 
Immediately  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  he  purified  the  temple,  restored 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  abolished 
idolatry.  He  re-established  the  festi- 
vals, and  invited  the  Hebrews  of  the 
neighbouring  kingdom  of  Israel  to 
shwe  with  their  brethren  of  Judah, 
in  the  homage  due  to  Jehotah  theib 
SuPRBMS  KiKO.  (2  Kings  xviii.  1 — 6; 
2  Chron.  xxix.  1—36;  xxx.  1—27; 
xxxi.  1 — 21;  Prov.  xxv.  1.)  He  ex- 
tended the  fortifications  and  supplied 
Jerusalem  more  plentifully  with  water 
by  a  new  aqueduct  (2  Chron.  xxxii. 
27—30.)  He  conquered  the  Philis- 
tines ;  and  shook  off  the  Assyrian  yoke 
which  Ahaz  had  voluntarily  taken  on 
himself.  But  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  his  reign,  Sennacherib  came  with 
a  large  army  to  reduce  Judah  to 
obedience,  and  to  conquer  Egypt. 
Hezekiah  submitted  to  this  potent 
conqueror,  and  paid  the  required  tri- 
bute. This  campaign  is  carefully 
noted  on  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions, where  the  amount  of  tri- 
bute is  steted  at  30  talents  of  gold,, 
and  800  talents  of  silver,  being  an  ex- 
cess of  500  talents  of  silver jprobably 
taken  from  the  temple.  Tne  facts- 
stated  by  the  sacred  historian  are  re- 
peated on  the  contemporary  inscrip- 
tions with  marvellous  accuracy,  and 
yield  beautiful  comfirmation  to  Holy 
Writ.  (2KingsxviiL13— 17.)Btttafter 
Sennacherib  bad  gained  possession  of 
Ashdod,  he  determined  to  complete 
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the  sulriagatioii  of  Jadali.     He  soon 
reduced  Beyerol  cities  and  summoned 
Jerusalem  to  surrender.      Hezekiah 
relied  on  the  promise  of  Divine  de- 
liyerance  announced  to  him  by  Isaiah, 
**  Behead  I  will  send  a  blast  upon  him, 
and  he  shall  hear  a  rumour,  and  shall 
return  to  his  own  land;  and  I  wiU 
cause  him  to  fall  b^  the  sword  in  his 
own  land;*'    (2  Kmgs  xix.  7;    Isa. 
xxxyii.  7;)  and  this  deliverance  was 
soon  accomplished.     The  **mmour'* 
which  Sennacherib  heard  was  of  the 
advance  of  Tirhakah,  the  Ethiopian, 
who  was  on  his  march  through  Arabia 
to  attack  the   Assyrian    territories, 
with  a  force  which  Sennacherib  did 
not  deem  it  prudent  to  meet    Soon 
after,  the  predicted "« blast  "—-probably 
a  violent  tempest  of  mingled  hail  and 
fire — smote  tne  Assyrian  camp,  and 
cut  off  in  one  night  a  hundred  and 
eighty-five  thousand  men.  The  Assy- 
rian army  was  so  suddenly  reduced 
by  the  immediate  judnnent  of  God, 
that  Sennacherib  was  Aliped  to  make 
a  precipitate  retreat  to  Assyria.    (2 
Kings  xviii.  17—37;  xix.  1—87;    2 
Chron.  xxxii.  1 — ^22 ;  Isa.  xxxvL  1 — ^22; 
xxxviu  1 — S8.)    Soon  after  this  sig- 
nal deliverance,    Hezekiah  was    at- 
tacked by  the  plague ;  and  though  it 
made  its  appearance  externally,  in 
the  plague-boil,  there  was  so  little 
hope    of  his   recovery,  that  Isaiah 
eamestlv  requested  him  to  make  his 
wilL    (Isa.  xxxviii.  1.)    But  after- 
wards, in  answer  to  his  prayer,  Heie- 
kiah  received  a  Divine  promise   of 
recovery  in  three  days,  and  of  an 
addition  of  fifteen  years  to  his  life. 
Merodach-Baladan,  king  of  Babylon, 
sent  an  embassy  to  Hezekiah,  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  recovery,  and  on 
his    deliverance    from    Sennacherib. 
Hezekiah  appears  to  have  been  so 
greatly  dated,  that  he  made  before 
uie  foreign  ambassadors  a  vain  and 
somewhat   pompous    display  of  his 
possessions.     He  was,  however,  re- 
proved by  Isaiah,  and  assured  that 
nis  wealth  should,  at  a  future  day,  be 
transported  to  Babylon,  and  his  own 
sons  become  servants  in  the  palace  of 
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her  Idn^.  When  the  fifteen  years 
hful  expired,  Hezekiah  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers,  and  was  sincerely  la- 
mented by  all  his  people.  (2  lihkm 
XX.  1—21 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  28-^88$ 
Isa.  xxxviii  1 — ^22;  xxxix.  1 — S.J^  2, 
One  of  the  sons  of  Keariah.  He  is 
called  **His]q)ahn**  in  the  margin. 
(1  Chron.  iit  28.)  8.  One  whose 
posterity  returned  from  exile.  (Neh. 
vii.  21.)  In  Neh.  x.  17,  he  is  called 
"Hiskiiah." 

HEZION  =s  vtmon.  The  grand- 
£sther  of  Benhadad.  (1  Kings  xv.  18.) 
HEZHtssstotiM.  1.  One  of  the 
priests  in  David's  reign.  (1  Chron. 
xxiv.  15.)  2.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah.    (Neh.  x.  20.) 

HEZRAIszenclosed,  One  of  Da- 
vid's distinguished  warriors.  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  85.)  He  is  cidled  **Hesro  the 
Carmelite."    (1  Chron.  xL  87.) 

HEZRON  szencioaed,  1.  A  son  of 
Beuboi.  (Gen.  xlvi.  9;  Ex.  vi.  14.) 
His  descendants  were  called  **Heiron- 
ites."  (Num.  xxvi.  6.)  2.  A  son  of 
Fharez.  (Gen.  xlvi  12;  Ruth  iv.  18, 
19;  1  Chron.  ii  5, 18, 21,  24,  25.)  He  is 
also  called  **  Esrom."  (Matt,  i  a)  a 
A  city  in  the  south  of  Judah,  caDed 
also  "Hazor."  Perhap  the  village 
Hazur,  near  Kasteen.  (Josh.  xv.  25.) 
HIDDAI =6reaikcr«.  One  of  Dar 
vid's  disting^hed  warriors.  (2  Sam. 
xxiii  80.)  HeisalsocaUed^Hurai" 
(1  Chron.  xi  32.) 

HIDDEKELsCfte  rapid  Tigrig. 
A  celebrated  river  of  western  ^ia ; 
it  is  called  the  third  of  the  rivers 
which  issued  from  the  common  stream 
in  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  is  said  to 
"flow  b&fore  Assyria,"  i  e.  to  wash  it 
on  the  we9t,  (Gen.  ii  14;  Dan.x.4.) 
The  Hiddekel,  called  in  the  ancient 
Zend  language,  **Teger"  =  «Arefiiii, 
whence  the  name  '*  Tigris, "  like  its 
twin  river,  the  Euphrates,  has,  in 
the  Armenian  territory,  nnmeroua 
sources.  The  western  branches, 
which  form  the  principal  stream, 
according  to  Colonel  Chesney, 
spring  trom  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Anti-Taurus,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  sources  of  the  Araxes,  the 
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Euphrates,  and  the  Halvs ;  and  form 
a  junction  at  Osman  Kein,  not  far 
from  Diarbekir.  The  eastern  branch 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  several 
streams,  some  of  which,  according  to 
the  recent  researches  of  Mr.  Layard, 
haye  their  sources  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  Nimrud  Dagh,  and  others 
in  tne  districts  of  Mukus  and  Shattak ; 
and,  further  eastward,  in  the  Bohtan 
districts,  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdis- 
tan, which  all  fall  into  the  united 
waters  of  the  Bitlis  and  Sert,  and 
form  a  stream  nearhr  equal  to  the 
western  Tigris.  The  eastern  and 
western  branches  of  the  Tigris  unite 
at  Tilleh;  whence  the  river  rushes 
through  a  long,  narrow,  and  deep 
gorge,  to  the  low  country  of  Assyria. 
Afiber  reaching  Musul  =  collection  or 
imtofi,  so  called  from  the  bridges  of 
boats  which  connect  that  city  with 
the  vicinity  of  Nineveh,  the  nver  is 
about  300  feet  wide,  and,  when  swol- 
len by  its  periodical  increases  from 
the  rains,  or  the  melting  of  the  moun- 
tain snows,  becomes  impetuous,  in- 
undating the  lower  country,  and  some- 
times destroying  the  bridges  of  boats. 
The  river  receives  several  important 
tributaries;  and  between  Musul  and 
Bagdad  passes  over  several  ledges 
of  limestone  rocks,  which  form  rapids 
of  greater  or  less  importance.  In  the 
latter  part  of  its  course  it  averages 
600  feet  in  width,  frequently  15  or 
20  feet  in  depth;  and,  during  a  sud- 
den rise,  flows  about  five  miles  an 
hour;  still,  in  passing  over  the  allu- 
vial plain,  the  current  is  often  less 
than  a  mile  an  hour.  At  Kumah, 
between  Baghdad  and  Basrah,  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  unite;  the 
combined  stream  receives  the  name  of 
Shat-el-Arab,  which,  after  a  course  of 
about  120  miles,  fisUs  into  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  whole  course  of  the  Tigris, 
to  its  junction  with  the  Euphrates, 
has  been  estimated  at  1146  miles ;  and 
the  basin  as  inclosing  an  area  of 
86,000  geographical  square  miles. 
The  Tigris  is  navigable  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  almost  as  far  as  Tekrit, 
a  distance  of  nearly  600  miles,  to  ves- 
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sels  drawing  from  three  to  four  feet 
of  water.  There  is  an  active  com- 
merce along  the  river  between  Basrah 
and  Baghdad,  by  means  of  the  lu'ge 
country  boats  which  go  in  fleets; 
above  the  latter  city,  it  is  chiefly  car- 
ried on  by  rafts  from  Musul.  The 
Euphrates  Expedition  ascended  the 
Tigris  to  beyond  Dokhalah;  and  the 
Euphrates  steamer  passed  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Tigris  by  the 
ancient  canal,  which  leaves  the  for- 
mer a  few  miles  above  Eelugo,  and 
enters  the  latter  a  short  way  below 
B^hdad.  However,  the  usual  in- 
difference of  the  Turkish  government 
is  not  only  bringing  about  the  same 
changes  in  the  course  and  condition 
of  the  Tigris,  as  in  those  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, in  neglecting  to  keep  up  the 
embankments,  but  has,'  by  contmued 
misgovemment,  oppression,  and  neg- 
lect, contributed  to  turn  one  of  the 
most  fertile  countries  in  the  world 
into  a  desert  and  a  wilderness.  The 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  where  stood 
Nineveh,  and  other  populous  cities, 
once  the  seats  of  high  culture,  and 
the  residence  of  mighty  kings,  are 
now  covered  with  mounds  and  ruins, 
the  relics  of  ancient  greatness.  Such 
is  the  desolation,  that  there  is  scarcely 
one  permanent  settlement  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  from  Jezivah  to 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Baghdad, 
with  the  exception  of  Musm  and 
Tekrit — See  Euphrates. 

HIEL=GW  liveth,  A  man  of 
Bethel,  who  rebuilt  Jericho,  notwith- 
standing the  imprecation  denounced 
in  Josh.  vi.  26. — See  Abiram. 

BmKAPOLlS^  sacred  city.  A 
city  of  Phrygia,  situated  about  ten 
miles  from  Laodicea.  (Col.  iv.  18.) 
The  ruins  of  the  city  are  extensive; 
among  which  are  the  remains  of  tem- 
ples, churches,  a  triumphal  arch,  a 
theatre,  gymnasium,  baths,  and  highly 
ornamented  sarcophagi  HierapoUs 
was  celebrated  for  its  warm  springs, 
which  hold  in  solution  carbonate  of 
lime,  depositing  incrustations  on  any- 
thing vnth  wmch  the  waters  come  in. 
contact 
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HIGGAION.  This  word,  ren- 
dered **a  solemn  sound/'  (Ps.  xciL  3,) 
properly  means  "murmuring  tones" 
of  the  harp.  In  Psalm  ix.  16,  the 
words  ^^Higgaum  Selah,**  appear  to 
be  used  as  a  musical  sign:  instrumen' 
tal  musicj  pause^  i.  e.  let  the  instru- 
ments strike  up  a  symphony,  and  the 
singers  pause. 

HIGH  PLACES.  The  Hebrew 
word  bamahj  is  a  general  term,  com- 
prehending mountains  and  hills;  but 
in  £zek.  xx.  29,  it  is  given  s^  the 
proper  name  of  a  place ;  while  in 
other  passages  it  is  usually  and  cor- 
rectly translated,  "high  place,"  The 
Hebrews,  like  most  other  ancient 
nations,  frequently  offered  sacrifices 
upon  high  places,  notwithstanding  the 
prohibition  in  Deut.  xii.  1 — 32,  both 
to  Jehovah,  and  to  idols;  (1  8am.  ix. 
12—14;  1  Kings  iii  2,  4;  2  Kings 
xiL  8;  (1  Chron.  xvi.  39;)  and  erected 
chapels  thereon,  and  had  ministers  of 
the  sacred  rites.  (1  Kings  xii.  32; 
xiil  32 ;  2  Kings  xvii.  29,  32.)  Even 
Solomon,  after  the  erection  of  the 
temple,  and  other  kings,  till  the  time 
of  Josiah,  frequently  sacrificed  on 
hills  and  mountains.  (1  Kings  xi 
7;  2  Kings  xiv.  4;  xv.  4,  So;  2 
Chron.  xx.  33;  Ezek.  vi.  3;  Lev. 
xxvi.  30.)  Probably  the  massive  cir- 
cular ruins  on  the  summits  of  Her- 
mon,  are  the  remains  of  such  places 
of  ancient  idolatrous  worship.  (2 
Kings  xxiii  7;  Exek.  xvi.  10;  Am. 
Y.  8.) 

HIGH  PRIEST.— See  Priest. 

HIGH -WAY.  Travellers  have 
frequently  noticed  the  lack  of  roads 
in  Palestme.  Travel  and  transport 
being  all  performed  on  the  backs  of 
beasts  of  burden,  which  usually  move 
in  single  file,  the  most  important 
routes  are  only  marked  by  narrow 
winding  paths;  and  the  soil  is  often  so 
hard  as  to  take  no  Impression  from  the 
feet  of  animals,  so  that  the  eye  of  an 
unpractised  traveller  there  perceives, 
even  upon  a  common  thoroughfare, 
no  evidence  that  others  have  jpassed 
along  the  same  war.  No  repairs  are 
ever  made— no  labour  employed  to 
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remove  an  obstacle  or  prevent  a 
breach.  Dr.  Olin  says,  **The  great 
road,  leading  across  the  plain  from 
the  Damascus  Gate  at  Jerusalem,  has 
been  worn  by  travel  and  washed  by 
rains,  till  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
deep  artificial  trench,  mto  which  an 
infinite  number  of  small  rolling  stones 
have  been  ^thered  from  the  M^jacent 
fields.  It  IS  hardly  necessary  to  re- 
mark that  where  uiere  are  no  roads, 
there  can  be  no  wheel  carriages.  I 
did  not  see  so  much  as  a  cart  or 
wheel-barrow  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Convenient  artificial  roads  never  ex- 
isted here  to  any  pn^eat  extent,  with 
the  exception  of  the  few  militaiy 
routes  constructed  by  the  Romans 
during  their  sway  over  these  coun- 
tries." (Lev.  xxvL  22;  Ps.  Ixxxlv. 
5;  Prov.  xvi.  17.) 

HILEN.— See  Holon. 

HILKIAH  ^  portion  of  Jehovah. 
1.  A  high  priest  of  the  Hebrews. 
(2  Kings  xxu.  4.  8,  12,)  2.  The  fa- 
ther of  Jeremiah.  (Jor.  i.  1.)  8.  The 
father  of  Kliakim.  (2  Kings  xviii. 
18,  26;  Isa.  xxii.  20;  xxxvi.  3.)  4. 
A  descendant  of  Mcrari.  (1  Chron. 
xxvi.  11.)  5.  The  father  of  Gemariah. 
( Jer.  xxix.  3.)  6.  A  descendant  of 
Merari.  (1  Chron.  vi.  45.)  7.  One 
who  stood  with  Ezra  when  he  read 
the  law.    (Neh.  viii.  4.) 

HILI^COUNTRY.— See  Juttah. 

HILLEL=praf«e.  The  father  of 
Abdnn.    (Judg.  xii.  13,  15.) 

HIN  ^  a  vessel  A  measure  of 
liquids,  containing  the  sixth  part  of  a 
bath,  equal  to  about  ten  pints.  (Num. 
XV.  4,  sq.  xxviii.  5,  7,  14;  Ex.  xxix. 
40;  Ez.  iv.  11.)— See  Bath. 

HIND.— See  Hart. 

HINNOM.  A  valley  at  the  foot 
of  the  southern  brow  of  Mount  Zion, 
on  the  south  and  west  of  Jerusalem, 
through  which  passed  the  southern 
boundary  of  Benjamin  and  the  north- 
em  of  Judah,  commonly  called  the 
"Valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom.** 
(Josh.  XV.  8;  xviiL  16;  2  Kings  xxiii 
10;  Neh.  xL  30;  Jer.  vii.  32;  xix.  2» 
6.)  The  Greek  aeetuta,  and  the 
English  ^gefainnom    and  **gehenna,* 
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■are  merely  forms  of  the  Hebrew  name. 
It  is  now  called  Wady  Jehinnam. 
(Matt.  Y.  22,  29,  30;  Mark  ix.  43,  46, 
47.)  It  was  noted  for  the  human  sa- 
crifices here  offered  to  Moloch,  under 
some  of  the  idolatrous  kings;  hence 
it  was  also  called  "Tophet"=;>iIcM;e 
of  burning.  (Jer.  vii.  31;  xix.  11 — 
14.)  In  allusion  to  this  detested  and 
abominable  burning,  the  later  Jews 
applied  the  name  gehenna,  to  denote 
the  place  of  future  punishment,  or 
the  nres  of  helL  Josiah  caused  to 
be  carried  there  the  filth  of  the  city 
of  Jerusalem.  (2  Chron.  xxviiL  3; 
2  Kings  xxiii.  10;  £zek.  xxiii.  37, 
39.)  fiut  we  have  no  evidence  that 
the  custom  of  desecrating  this  place 
was  continued  down  to  the  period 
when  our  Saviour  was  upon  earth,  or 
that  perpetual  fires  were  kept  up,  in 
order  to  consiune  the  offal  which  was 
deposited  there.  Parts  of  the  valley 
are  now  under  tillage,  and  planted 
with  olive  and  other  fruit  trees. 

HIRAH=no6z7i/y,  noble  birth.    An 
Adullamite.     (Qen.  xxxviii.  1, 12.) 

HIKAM  =^noble,  high  bom.  A  dis- 
tinguished king  of  Tyre,  contem- 
porary with  David  and  Solomon.  (2 
Sam.  V.  11;  1  Kings  v.  1 — 18;  ix.  11, 
14;  X.  11;  1  Chron.  xiv.  1.)  He  is 
also  called  "Huram."  (2  Chron.  ii. 
2;  viii.  2,  18;  ix.  10,  21.)  His  do- 
minion is  supposed  to  have  extended 
over  the  western  parts  of  the  chain 
of  Lebanon.  Under  his  reign,  the 
city  of  Tyre  became  celebrated  for 
its  commerce  and  magnificence;  and 
the  vast  supplies  he  mmished  to  the 
Hebrew  kings,  show  the  greatness  of 
his  resources.  When  David  was 
bnilding  himself  a  palace,  Hiram  sent 
him  cc3ar-wood  from  Lebanon,  and 
skilful  artificers.  He  also  furnished 
Solomon  with  gold,  timber  from  Le- 
banon, stone,  and  artificers,  for  his 
magnificent  buildings,  especially  for 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Hiram  also 
took  part  in  Solomon's  traffic  to  the 
Eastern  seas — which  certainly  could 
not  have  been  undertaken  by  the 
Hebrew  king  without  his  assistance 
in  providing  ships  and  experienced 
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mariners.  2.  A  celebrated  Tyrian 
artificer,  the  son  of  a  widow 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  of  a  Tyrian 
father.  He  was  sent  by  Hiram,  king 
of  Tyre,  as  his  "  father,"  i.  e.  master- 
workman,  to  Solomon,  for  whom  he 
executed  the  principal  work  in  the 
interior  of  the  temple,  as  well  as 
several  of  the  sacred  utensils.  (I 
Kings  vii.  13,  14,  40.)  He  is  called 
"Huram,"  (2  Chron.  ii.  13;  iv.  11, 
16,)  and  "  Hirom."  (1  Kings  vii.  40, 
margin.) 

imlOM.— See  Hibam. 

HIRELING.  A  labourer  who  is 
employed  on  hire  for  a  limited  time. 
(Job  vii.  1 ;  xiv.  6.)  By  the  Mosaic 
law,  such  an  one  was  to  be  paid  his 
wages  as  soon  as  his  work  was  over. 
(Lev.  xix.  13.)  The  little  interest 
which  would  be  felt  by  such  a  tem- 
porary labourer,  compared  with  that 
of  the  shepherd  or  permanent  keep- 
er of  the  flock,  furnish  a  striking 
illustration  in  one  of  our  Lord's  dis- 
courses. (John  X.  12,  13.)  The 
working-day  in  the  East  begins  with 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  ends  when 
it  sets.  The  parable  in  Matt.  xx. 
1 — 14,  is  interesting,  not  only  as 
showing  what  were  the  day's  wages 
of  a  labourer  at  this  period  in  Judea, 
"a  penny,"  i.  e.  the  Homa,n,denariitSy 
about  sevenpence-halfpenny  of  our 
money;  but  also  as  showing  that 
the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles  can  in 
itself  become  no  impediment  to  the 
Jews;  and,  as  eternal  life  is  the  f^ee 
^ift  of  God,  He  has  a  right  to  give  it 
m  whatever  proportions,  at  whatever 
times,  and  on  whatever  conditions 
S[e  nleases 

fflSKUAHU.— See  Hezekiah. 

HISS.  To  call  any  one  by  a  hiss, 
or  whistisj  in  the  manner  of  bee- 
keepers calling  bees,  denotes  power 
ana  authority.  (Isa.  v.  26;  til  18; 
Zech.  X.  8.)  The  term  is  also  used  as 
an  expression  of  scorn  and  derision. 
(1  Kings  ix.  6;  Job  xxviL  23;  Jer. 
xix.  8;  XXT.  9;  xlix.  17.) 

HISTORY.— -See  Scbiptitbes. 

HITTITES.— See  Heth. 

JUyrrESs^viUagers.    A  Canaan- 
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itiah  people,  ancientlY  dwellmg  at  the 
foot  of  Hermou  and  jLebanon;  (Josh, 
xi.  3;  Ju^.  iii.  8;)  also  at  Shechem 
and  Gibeon.  (Gen.  xxxir.  2;  Josh. 
xL  19;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  7;  1  Kings  ix. 

20.) 

HIZKIAH=:JiB*owiA    Mtrengthens, 

An  ancestor  of  the  prophet  Zephaniah. 

(Zeph.  L  1.) 
fflSKIJAH.— See  Hszkkiah. 

HOBAB.— See  Jbthbo. 
HOB  AH = hidden,  hiding-piace,    A 
place  to  the  northward  of  Damascus. 

(Gen.  xiv.  15.) 
^OD^  splendour.   A  descendant  of 

Asher.    (1  Chron.  vii.  37.) 

HODAIAH  =/>raMe  ye  Jehovah. 
A  descendant  of  Darid.     (1  Chron. 

iii-  24.)  , ,      ^ 

HODAVIAH=frai«  ye  Jehovah, 

1.  A  descendant  of  lianasseh.     (1 

Chron.  ▼.  24.)    2.  A  descendant  of 

Benjamin.    (1  Chron.  ix.  7.)    3.  One 

of  the  Lerites.    (Err.  ii.  40.)    In  the 

margin  he  is  called  "  Hoderah.**  (Neh. 

HODESHssa  jwoiUft.— See  Baara. 

HODIAHsryfctMtottr  of  Jehovah, 
A  descendant  of  Judah.  She  is  pro- 
bably called  also  •♦Jehudiiah"=cefc- 
brated,    (1  Chron.  iv.  18, 19.) 

HODIJAH = jp/wMfour  </  Jehovah. 
The  name  of  five  Levites.  (Neh.  viii. 
7;  ix.  5;  x.  10,  18,  18.) 

HOGL AH  =parfru*^.  A  daugh- 
ter of  Zelophehad.  (Num.  xxvi  33; 
xxvii.  1;  xxxvi.  11.) 

HOHAM  =  toAom  Jehovah  impels, 
A  king  of  Hebron.    (Josh.  x.  8.) 

HOLINESS.  This  attribute  denotes 
the  absolute  excellency  of  the  Most 
High,  in  the  infinite  rectitude  of  His 
wiu,  manifested  in  j^rpetual  justice, 
in  His  external  relations  to  account- 
able beings.  (P».  xxii.  3 ;  xcix.  8—9 ; 
Deut  xxxii.  4;  Ex.  xt.  11 ;  Isa.  tL  3.) 
So  also,  the  Messiah  is  called  the 
•*Holy  One;"  (Ps.  xvi.  10;  Luke  iv. 
84;  Acts  ui.  14;)  and  "Holy"  is  the 
common  epithet  given  to  the  eternal 
Spirit  (John  xIy,  26.)  Holiness,  in 
intelligent  creatures,  is  conformity  of 
the  mind  to  the  will  of  God,  expressed 
m  justice  -in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
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Personal  holiness  is  not  merely  imitat- 
ive of  the  Divine  perfection,  but  has  its 
seat  in  the  heart,  and  is  the  effect  of  the 
indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
(Rom.  viiT  9, 10;  v.  6;  Eph.  ii  &—10.) 
Hence,  holiness  is  not  so  much  any 
principle  or  element  belonging  to  my- 
self that  lives,  as  it  is  Christ  who  lives 
in  me,  informing  and  actuating  the 
whole  man  hj  bSs  almighty  agency. 
If,  then,  Chnst  lives  in  the  beuever, 
the  believer  is  holy;  and,  in  so  far 
as  Christ,  rather  than  the  renewed 
nature,  is  the  presiding  activity  with- 
in, the  believer  cannot  commit  sin. 
(GaL  ii.  20;  1  John  ul  9.)    Holiness 
is  the  foundation  of  happiness  and  the 
basis  of  true  dienity.    It  is  not  only 
the  privilege  of  every  believer,  but 
also  nis  imperative  duty;  (1  Peter  i. 
16;)  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  eigoyment  of  God  here  and  here- 
after.   (Heb.  xii.  14.)    In  the  follow- 
ing Greek  words,  occurring  in  the 
new  Testament,  holiness  seems  to  be 
the  fundamental  idea:  **Ealtharos**= 
pure,  immaculatey   rendered  **pure;** 
(Matt  V.  8;  Rom.  xiv.  20;  1  Tim.  liL 
9;  Titus  i    15;    Heb.  x.  22;)   and 
"clean."    (Luke  xi  41.)     "Amian- 
tos"  =  "  undefiled."      (Heb.  vii  26; 
xiii  4;  James  i  27;    1   Peter  i  4.) 
"  Agnofi"=/nire,cA<ut«,  c2eaa,  rendered 
"clear;"  (2  Cor.  vii  11;)  "pure;" 
(1  Tim.  V.  22;  1  John  iii.  8;  James 
iii  17;)  and  "  chaste."  (2  Cor.  xi  2; 
Titus  u.  6;  1  Peter  iii  2.)    "Osios** 
sspious,   holy,  rendered  "holy;"    (I 
Tim.  ii  8;  Titus  i  8;  Heb.  vii  26; 
Rev.  XV.  4;)  "Holy  One;"  (Acts  ii 
27;  xiii  85;  compare  Ps.  xvi  10;)  and 
"mercies,"  margin  "  Ao/y,"  or  "jiirf 
things,^  i  e.  benefits  promised.    (Acts 
xiii  84.)    "  Iero8"=  sacred  or  conse- 
crated, rendered  "  holy;"  (2  Tim.  iii 
16;)  and  "  holy  things."    (1  Cor,  ix. 
13.)    "  Agios'^^ss  sacred  to  God,  holy, 
pure,  clean;  just  as  in  the  Hebrew 
word  hodesh = "  holiness,"  the  cognate 
notions  of  purity  and  sanctity  exist; 
(Lev.  xi  48,  44 ;  compare  1  Pet.  i  16. 
Deut  xxiii.  14;  2  Sam.  xi  4;  Ex.  xix. 
22;  2  Chron.  v.   11;  Isa.  Ixvi  17.) 
Agios  is  spoken  in  the  new  Testa- 
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ment  of  things  or  persons  Bocred  to 
God;  (Bom.  xi.  16;  Luke  ii.  23;)  of 
tiie  prophets;  (Luke  i.  70;  Acts  iii. 
21;  2  ret,  i.  21;)  of  the  priesthood; 
(1  Pet.  ii.  5;)  of  the  apostles;  (£ph. 
iii.  5;)  of  the  angels;  (Matt.  xxv. 
81;)  of  places,  especially  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  of  the  temple;  (Acts  yii. 
33;  Ex.  iiL  5;  Matt.  iv.  5;  Acts 
▼L  13;  xxi.  28;)  also  of  Christians. 
(Acts  ix.  13,  32;  compare  Dan.  vU. 
21 ;  TiiL  24.)  Also  of  that  which  is  to 
be  venerated  or  treated  with  all  hon- 
our, and  primarily  with  respect  to 
God.  (John  xtU.  11;  Luke  i.  49; 
Bey.  IT.  8;  Rom.  i.  2;  Luke  i.  72;  1 
Cor.  iiL  17.)  Then  the  idea  of  purity 
being  added  to  this,  it  freauently  de- 
notes that  which  is  free  nrom  error 
and  vice,  or  from  actual  defilement. 
(1  Pet.  i.  15;  1  John  ii.  20;  Mark  vi. 
20;  Eph.  L  4;  1  Cor.  vii.  34;  2  Pet. 
iii.  11.)  So  the  commandment  is 
called  "holy;"  (2  Pet  ii.  21;)  and 
the  calling  or  invitation  is  "holy," 
inasmuch  as  it  is  an  invitation  to  a 
life  of  holiness.  (2  Tim.  i.  9.) — See 
Sakctipication. 

HOLON  =«an</y.  A  city  of  Ju- 
dah;  (Josh  xv.  51;  xxi.  15;)  also 
called  "Hilen."  (lChron.vi.  68.)  2.— 
See  HoRONAiM. 

HOLY  CITY.— See  Jerusalem. 

HOLY  DAY.— See  Feasts. 

HOLY  GHOST.— See  Spirit, 
Holy. 

HOLY  LAND.— See  Canaan. 

HOLY  OF  HOLIES.— See  Ta- 
bernacle. 

"ELOMAMzzzdestruction,  A  descend- 
ant of  Esau;  (1  Chron.  i.  39;)  also 
called  "Hemam."    (Gen.  xxxvi.  22.) 

HOMER = a  heap.  A  measure  for 
things  dry;  equivalent  to  the  "cor" 
=  baths  or  measure^  containing  ten 
ephahs,  i.  e.  32  pecks,  or  75  eaUons; 
or,  according  to  others,  10}  oushels 
or  861  gallons.  (1  Kings  iv.  22;  Lev. 
xxvlL  16;  Num.  xi.  32;  Ezek.  xlv.  11, 
18, 14.)— See  Measures. 

HONEY.    Palestine  was  a  coun- 
try "flowing  with  milk  and  honey." 
(Deut.    xxxii.    13;    Ps.    Ixxxi.    16.) 
There  are  three  Hebrew  words  ren- 
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dered  "honey"  by  our  translators. 

1.  Debesh^zhdney  of  bees;  (Judg. 
xiv.  8;  Lev.  xi.  2;  1  Sam.  xiv.  26,  27, 
29,43;  Prov.xvi.  24;  xxiv.  13;)  also 
"wild  honey,"  L  e.  from  wild  bees. 
(Deut  xxxiL  13;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  16;  Matt, 
ill.  5;  Mark  i.  6.)  The  same  term 
is  also  used  for  honey  of  grapes, 
gyrup,  Le.  the  newl^-expressed  juice 
of  grapes,  muet^  boiled  down  to  the 
half  or  third  part,  now  called  dibst 
and  much  used  by  all  classes  as  a 
condiment  with  their  food.  (Gen. 
xliii.  11;  Ex.  iiL  8, 17;  xiii.  6;  xxxiii. 
3;  Lev.  xx.  24;  Num.  xiii.  27;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  17.)  This  term  is  also  rendered 
"dates."   (2  Chron.  xxxi.  5;  margin.) 

2.  The  word  yaar  signifies  the  drop' 
pings  of  honey,  i.  e,  honey  flowing  or 
dropping  of  its  own  accord  from  the 
conibs.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  27;  Sol.  Song 
y.  1.)  3.  The  word  nopeth  signifies 
honey  that  drops,  usually  associated 
with  the  tuph  or  "  comb,"  L  e.  honey 
dropping  from  the  combs.  (Ps.  xix. 
10;  Prov.  v.  3;  xxiv.  13;  xxvii.  7; 
Sol.  Song  iv.  11.)  Milk  and  honey 
were  among  the  chief  dainties  in  the 
earlier  ages,  as  they  are  now  among 
the  Bedawin;  and  butter  and  honey 
are  also  mentioned  among  articles  of 
food.  (Isa.  vii.  15.)  The  ancients 
used  honey  instead  of  sugar;  (Ps. 
cxix.  103;  Prov.  xxiv.  13;  xxv.  16, 
17.)  On  account  of  its  fermenting 
nature,  honey  was  not  permitted  to 
be  offered  on  the  altar  of  the  Lord. 
(Lev.  ii.  11.)  As  it  is  coupled  with 
leaven  in  this  prohibition,  it  would 
seem  to  amount  to  an  interdiction  of 
things  sour  and  sweet.  The  first 
fruits  of  difierent  kinds  of  honey, 
however,  were  presented  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  priests.  (2  Chron.  xxxi. 
5;  Gen.  xliii.  11;  Luke  xxiv.  42; 
Key.  X.  9, 10.) 

HOOD.— See  Turban. 

HOPE.  The  desire  and  expecta- 
tion of  some  good,  attended  with  the 
nossibility,  at  least,  of  obtaining  it. 
No  passion  seems  to  be  more  natural 
to  man  than  hope,  and  considering 
the  numerous  troubles  with  which  he 
is  pDcompassed,  none  is  more  neces- 
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sary ;  for  life,  without  hope,  would  he 
a  heavy  and  spiritless  thing,  and  per- 
haps hardly  to  he  borne;  whereas 
hope  infuses  strength  into  the  mind, 
and,  by  so  doing,  lessens  the  burdens 
of  life.  The  hope  of  the  Christian 
is  a  confident  expectation  of  all  ne- 
cessary good,  both  in  time  and  in 
eternity,  founded  on  the  promises, 
relations,  and  perfections  of  God, 
and  on  the  full  and  free  atonement 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Hope  is 
attended  with  "patience,"  (Rom.  viii. 
24,  25.)  and  "purity."  (1  John  iii. 
2,  3.)  It  is  called  "lively;"  (1  Pet  i. 
3;)  "good;" (2  Thes.  ii.  16;)  "joyful;" 
(Rom.  V.  2;)  and  "sure."  (lleb.  vi. 
19;  Rom.  v.  25.)— See  Anchor. 

HOPHNI  =:  fighter.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Eli.    (1  Samu  L  3;  ii.  34;  iv. 

HOPHRA.  A  king  of  Egypt, 
contemporary  with  Zedekiah,  king  of 
Judah,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon.  He  is  identified  with  the 
Apries  and  the  Psammetcchus  III. 
On  the  monuments  his  name  is  written 


ra  ho  ph 
the  first  character  ra  =  the  sun, 
i.  e.  king,  is  read  last.  Pharaoh  Ho- 
phra  formed  an  alliance  with  Zede- 
kiah agfainst  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  his 
advance  with  an  Egyptian  army  con- 
strained the  Chaldeans  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  but  they  soon 
returned  and  took  and  destroyed  the 
city.  (Jer.  xxxvii.  6 — 11.)  The 
momentary  aid,  and  the  danger  of 
placing  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Hophra,  led  the  prophet  to  compare 
the  Egyptians  to  "a  staff  of  reed  to 
the  house  of  Israel."  (Ezek.  xxix. 
6,  7.)  This  arrogant  monarch  was 
the  last  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs. 
He  was  deposed  by  Amasis,  and  his 
country  was  subjugated  by  the  Chal- 
deans. (Jer.  xliv.  80.)  Hencefor- 
ward there  was  "no  more  a  prince 
of  the  land  of  Egypt"  (Ezek.  xxix. 
3,  19,  20;  XXX.  13.)     Amaais  being 
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of  low  birth,  did  not  inherit  the  king- 
dom, but  reigned  on  behalf  of  a 
foreign  lord.  He  was  not  a  kmg, 
but  only  a  viceroy.  (Jer.  xlii.  14 — 
22;  xliH.  1—13;  xliv.  1—50;  xlvi.  13— 
28;  Ezek.  xxix.  1—21;  xxx.  1—26; 
xxxi.  1 — 18;  xxxii.  1 — 32.) 

HOR = mountain,    1.  A  mountain  of 
Arabia  Petr»,  on  the  confines  of  Idu- 
mea,  and  forming  part  of  the  moun- 
tain of  Seir  or  Edom.      It  lay  one- 
and-a-half  days'  journey   from  the 
Red  sea,  between  the  two;  and  at  its 
eastern  foot  lay  the  ancient  city  of 
Petra.      (Num.  xx.  22,   29;    xxxiil. 
37 — 39.)    The  mountain  now  identi- 
fied with   Mount  Hor  is    the    most 
conspicuous  in  the  whole  range  of 
Mount  Seir,  and  bears  the  name  of 
Jebel  Neby   Hamn =3foiin*   of  the 
Prophet  Aaron,     Its  form  is  a  cone 
irregularly  truncated,  ha>'ing   three 
ragged  points  or  peaks;    of  which 
that  on  the  north-east  is  the  highest^ 
and  has  upon  it  the  MuhammeiJUud 
Wely  or  tomb  of  Aaron.    The  Wel^ 
Neby   Harun   upon    the  summit,  is 
nothing  different  from    other  Arab 
tombs  of  saints,  which  are  so  common 
upon  the  mountains  and  hills  of  Pa- 
lestine.   The  view  from  the  summit 
of  the  edifice  is  very  extensive  in 
every  direction.   In  Deut.  x.  6,  Aaron 
is  said  to  have  died  at  Mosera,  which 
was  the  station  close  by  Monnt  Hor, 
whence  he  ascended  the  mount  and 
died.     2.    A   spur    of  Lebanon,   at 
the  north-eastern  extremity.    (Num. 
xxxiv.  7,  8.) 

HORAM=A«aAt,  or  mountaineer, 
A  Canaanitiah  king  who  dwelt  at 
Grezer.    (Josh.  x.  S3.) 

HOREBsrrfry,  rfe»«rt.  The  general 
name  of  the  whole  cluster  of  moun- 
tains of  which  Sinai  was  a  particular 
summit.  So  also,  the  Arabs  nov 
apply  the  name  Jebel  et-Tup  to  the 
whole  central  granite  region;  while 
the  different  mountains  of  which  it 
is  composed  are  called  Jebel  Katherin, 
Jebel  Musa,  etc.  In  the  Mosaic  writ- 
ings Horeb  never  appears  as  a  single 
mountain  in  contrast  to  Sinu.  Sinai, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  always  a  single 
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Tacinnlam   of   the  ranges   of   Horeb. 

derness  are  dialing  ished  as  Ihe 
theatre  of  events  thD.t  took  place  in 
the  district  of  Horeb ;  and  the  vhole 
of  Uoreb  ia  called  "the  mountain  of 
Godi"  ivhich  deai^alion.  oeverthe- 
leu,  is  onlj  applicable  to  the  whole, 
«n  account  of  what  transpired  on 
part  of  it,  SinsL  (Ex.  iii.  1,  12;  iv. 
27;  svii.  6;  xviii.  6i  xxxiiL  6.) 
Hence,  sometimes,  "Sinai"  alone  is 
spoken  of.  (Ex,  xix.  II,  19,  23)  xxir. 
■   •-;  xxxiy,  29.  32j  Lev.  vlL 
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But  frequently  "Horeb"  alone  is 
named;  and  tlie  same  eients  are 
Epoken  of  as  occurring  on  Horeb, 
which  are  described  as  taking  place 
I  Sinai.    (Deut.  i.  2;  Vi.  19;  iv.  10, 
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iii.  IG; 


ix._  1.; 


sacred  writers  empluy 
names:  e.  g.  "Horob;"  (1  Kincs  viii. 
9i  x\x.  8;  2  Chrcm.  T.  10;  Fs.  cvl 
19l  MaL  iv.  4;)  "Sinai;"  (Judg.  v. 
5;  Ps.  Ixviii.  B,  IT.)  In  the  new 
Testament, "Sinai"  nlone  is  read,  and 
bod  (hen  apparently  become  a  general 
name,  os  at  the  present  day.  (Acts 
TiL30,38i  Gal.iv.24,23.)  Thesamc 
is  the  case  diroughout  in  ihe  writings 
of  JosephuB.  In  more  modem  times, 
and  ever  since  tbe  crusades,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  names  Sinai  and  Ho- 
reb to  the  particular  mountains  or 
peaks  has  varied  greatly  among  tra- 
vellers in  this  region.  The  range 
of  Horeb  spreads  over  an  extensive 
field,  exhibiting  rugged  and  venerable 
mountains  of  dark  granite,  stem, 
naked,  splintered  peaks  and  ridges,  of 
indescribable  grandeur,  rising  perpen- 
dicularly in  frowning  majesty,  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  height. 
Shrubs  and  tufts  of  herbs  are  found 
in  the  valleys  and  ravinesi  and  the 
valley  in  which  ihe  convent  is  situated 
is  an  oasis  of  beauty  amid  scenes  of 
the  sternest  desolation. — See  SiSAi. 

HOREM  =  rf(Ko((rf.    A  place  in  the 
tribe  of  Napbtali.    (Josh.  xii.  38.) 

HOH-HAGIDGAD.— SeeGnD- 
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HOBI=a  dwtHer  in  earemt.  1. 
The  grandson  of  Seir.  (Gen.  xxx*  i. 
22.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Simeon. 
(Num.  xiii.  B.) 

IlomyiS  =  tToglod!/lea,  dweUer,  in 
cai'enu.  The  Hori,  rendered  "Ho- 
rites;"  (Gen.  xiv.  6;  xxxvi.  20,  21, 
29;)  "Hon;"  (Gen,  sxxvi.  30;)  and 
"Horimaj"  (Deul.  iL  12,  22;)  were  a 
people  who  anciently  dwelt  in  Mount 
Seir,  and  were  afterwards  driven  out 
by  the  Edomites. — See  Edoh. 

HORMAH  =  a  derating,  plaet  deso- 
hird.  A  royal  city  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  afterwards  assigned  to  the  tribe 
of  Simeon.  (Nnm.  xiv.  4o;  xxi.  3; 
Deut.  L  4*i  Josh.  xii.  14i  xLt.  4.) 
It  was  anciently  called  "Zcphath"=: 
aalcli-loictr.  (Judg.  i.  17.)  It  was 
probably  situated  near  Ihe  difficult 
pass,   still  called   "Sufah''=a    roc/i. 


HORN.  This  term  is  fre(|nently 
used  in  Scripture  as  tbe  symbol  of 
ttrtngth,  mighl,  power;  the  image 
being  drawn  from  animals  which  used 
their  horns  as  a  defence.  (Ps.  xviii. 
2i  Ixxv.  lOi  Luke  i.  G9;  Am.  vi. 
13;  Jer.  xlviii.  25;  Lam.  ii.  3.) 
Hence,  to  "exalt"  the  horn  of  any 
one,  is  to  strengthen  him,  to  increase 
his  power  and  dignity.  (1  Sam.  ii. 
lOi  Pa.  Ixxxix.  17;  xcii.  10;  cxhiiL 
14;  Lam.  11 17;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  24;  cxii. 
9;  I  Sam,  ii.  1,)  To  "lift  up  one's 
hiirn,"  is  to  be  proud;  (I'a.  xxxv.  4, 
5;)  "to  thrust  it  into  the  dust,"  is  to 
be  humbled.  (Job  svi.  15.)  Inpro- 
phelic  vision,  "horns"  are  put  tro- 
pically for  kings,  powerful   princes. 


(Dan.  X.  7,  8,  24  i  jiiL  8,  21.)  In 
Hab.  iii.  4,  the  tenn  "homi "  denotes 
mys  <if  light,  "Horns  of  ivorj," 
designate  He^MiU'  tuaka.  (Eiek. 
xxvu.  Ifi,)  The  term  "hom"  was 
also  used  for  ptak,  tmimit  of  a  hill  or 
mouDtain.    (lea.  T.  1j  margin.)    Horns 

warriors  on  their  caps  or  helmets,  as 
a  symbol  of  power,  authoritv  or 
strength.  (Deut.  xxxiiL  IT;  1  Kings 
xxii.  11:  2  ChroD.  xviii.  10.)  Some 
of  the  females  of  Mount  Lebanon  and 
Tyre,  wear  on  their  foreheads  the 
tantour  or  horn,  which  ^res  Ihem  a 
wild  and  fierce  appearance.  This 
appendage  to  the  head-dress  is  made 
of  dough,  tin,  silver,  or  gold,  accord- 
ing to  the  wealth  of  Uie  different 
classes.  This  conical  tub«  U  gene- 
rally the  distinguishing  badge  of  wife- 
hood. Mr.  Graham  says,  some  of 
them  are  more  thanone  English  jardin 
length.  The  rank  is  iodieated  by 
tiie  length;  the  nobler  the  ladp',  the 
longer  the  bom.  A  long  »eil  de- 
scends from  the  horn  ;  and  this 
incomiDodioua  appendage  is  not  al- 
ways thrown  aside  on  retiring  to  rest. 
HORNET.  The  Hebrew  word 
tzirah,  rendered  "hornet,"  signifies 
collectively  komttM,  tcaspt,  so  called 
from  ilriking,  I  e.  ttinging.  (Ex. 
xxiii.  2S;  DeuL  vii.  20;  Josh.  xxiv. 
12.)  Some  understand  the  term 
"hornets,"  as  a  symbol  of  the  terror, 
panic,  sent  from  God  upon  the  enemj', 
(Gen,  XXXV.  6,)  by  which  they  were 
agitated  and  put  to  flight,  bb  if  stung 
tomndnesa.  (Ex.  xxiii.  27,  28;  Dcul. 
Til.  20,  -a.)  However,  we  incline  to 
the  literal  meaning,  that  Jehovah 
employed  this  well-known  aud  terri- 
fie  insect  in  driving  out  the  Hivites. 
Canaanites,  and  Hitlites,  from  before 
the  Hebrews.  JSXiaa  relates  that  the 
Fhaselltie,  a  Phenician  people,  were 
driven  from  their  locality  by  wiupt; 
— not  unlikely  the  same  event  which 
took  place  in  the  days  of  Joshua. 
■  HORONAISI  =  hoo  cavEna.  A 
Moabitish  city.  (Isa.  xr.  6;  Jer. 
xlviii.  3.  5,  34.)  Hie  inhabitants  are 
caUed-Horonitea."  (Keh.  iL  10,  lU.) 
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HORSE.  Horses  appear  to  have 
been  originallv  derived,  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, from  higji  Asia.  (Gen.  xlvii.1T, 
Ex.  ix.  S;  Deut.  xvii.  16.)  The  He- 
brews employed  several  terms  to  de- 
Dolethisanimal.  Su^ahorsei(Gea. 
xlix.  IT;  Josh.  si.  4;  Job  xxxix.  19;) 
>ruaA  =  a  mare;  (SoL  Song  i-  9  ;) 
ai6in'i*  =  strong  ones,  mighty  ones,  a 
hoTte;  (Jer.  vil  16;  xlvS.  3;  L  1];> 
/wnuA^a  horse  for  riding,  a  tletdi 
(1  Kings  ir.  26;  Eiek.  xxvii.  14;  Joel 
ii.4;  Isa.  xxviiL28;)rcAuA  =  ahorse 
of  a  fleeter  race,  a  ilted,  courier; 
(Mic.  i.  13;  I  Kings  ii.  28;)  rtlub  =  ^ 
beast  for  riding,  a  chariot,  also  horsen 
anil  the  warriors  who  sit  upon  the 
chariuls;  (Jsa.xxi.T|  xxii.T;  2  Sam. 
viiL  4;  X.  18;  2  Kings  it  IT;)  ram- 
mai=a  mare.  (Est.  viiL  10.)  The 
patriarchs  did  not  possess  horses  i 
and  after  the  departure  of  the  He- 
brews from  Egypt,  Jehovah  expressly 
forbade  their  ruler  to  procure  them. 
(Deut.  xviL  16.)  The  Wbemacle 
was  drawn  by  oxen  in  the  desert. 
(Kum.  vii.  3.)  Horses  and  war- 
chariots  were  used  bf  the  Canaanites 
and  Syrians ;  but  the  Hebrews  boughed 
or  ham-stning  the  horses  of  their 
enemies.  (Josh.  xi.  4,  G,  9;  2  Sam. 
viiL  i.)  Solomon  was  the  first  who 
established  a  cavalry  force  among  the 
Hebrews ;  he  also  carried  on  a  trade 
in  horses  "out  of  all  lands,"  for  the 
benefit  of  the  crown.  In  1  Kings  x. 
28,  the  term  "linen-yam,"  ought  to 
have  been  "aband"  or  "company." 
"And  a  company  of  the  kings  mer- 
chants brought  from  Egjpt  A  com- 
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•pany  of  horses  at  a  price.'*  (1  Kings 
X.  26,  29;  2  Chron.  ix.  26,  28.)  The 
Tynans  obtained  horses  from  Ar- 
menia. (Ezek.  xxyii.  14.)  From  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  we  learn  that 
horses  were  principally  used  in  the 
war-chariots.  (Ex.  xiv.  9,  23.)  In 
the  sculptured  battle-scenes  represent- 
ing the  victories  of  Sesostris  over 
nations  of  Central  Asia,  the  enemy's 
armies,  as  well  as  the  foreign  alhes 
of  Egypt,  are  abundantly  supplied 
with  horses,  both  for  chariots  and  for 
riders.  The  Assyrian  monuments 
also  give  representations  of  cavalry, 
of  chariots,  with  warriors  standing 
upright;  "their  horses  are  swifter 
than  the  leopards,  and  are  more  fierce 
than  the  evening  wolves."  (Hab.  i.  8 ; 
Keh.  iil.  8;  Hos.  xiv.  3;  Ezek.  xxiii. 
6;  xxvii.  20.)  The  wood-cut  re- 
presenting Assyrian  horsemen,  is  from 
the  Assyrian  monuments. — See  Cha- 

SIOTB. 

HORSE-LEECH.  The  Hebrew 
word  cdukak  signifies  a  leech,  blood- 
sucker, without  reference  to  distinc- 
tion of  species.  (Prov.  xxx.  15.) 
The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have 
made  use  of  the  leech  for  medicinal 
purposes.  The  lake  Birket-er-Ramj 
the  ancient  Phiala,  about  three  hours 
from  Santas,  the  ancient  Caesarea 
Philippi,  is  said  to  be  so  crowded 
with  leeches,  that  a  man  can  gather 
6000,  or  even  8000,  in  a  day;  while 
the  fountain  at  Banias  is  not  infested 
by  a  single  leech.  This  reptile  is  so 
•apt  an  emblem  of  insatiable  rapacity 
and  avarice,  that  it  is  said  to  have 
**two  daughters,  crying  give,  give," 
i.  e.  insaiiable. 

HOSAH=a  refuge.  1.  A  place 
in  the  tribe  of  Asher.  (Josh.  xix. 
J29.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Merari.  (I 
Chron.  xvi.  88;  xxvi.  10.) 

HOSANNA=sape  now.  A  He- 
rbrew  word  of  ioyful  acclamation. 
The  people  crieo,  "  Hosannah  to  ihe 
Son  of  I$avid  "s=66  now  propitioue  to 
the  Son  of  David,  as  Jesus  entered 
■Jerusalem  in  triumph;  i.e.  they  thus 
invoked  the  blessings  of  heaven  on 
2kim  as  the  Messiah.  (Matt  xxL  9, 
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lo;  Mark  xi.  9,  10;  John  xii.  13.) 
The  same  acclamation  is  supposed  to 
have  been  used  in  the  procession  at 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  (Fs.  cxviii. 
25,  26.) 

HOSEA  =:  deliverance,  safety.  The 
son  of  BeerL  He  lived  in  Samaria, 
and  as  he  was  coeval  with  Uzziah, 
Jotham,  Ahai,  and  Hezekiah,  kings 
of  Judah,  we  may  infer  that  his  pro- 
phecy embraced  a  period  of  at  least 
sixty  years.  The  first  three  chapters 
of  the  book  of  Hosea  contain  a  series 
of  s^bolical  representations,  directed 
agamst  the  idolatries  of  Israel.  The 
remaining  chapters  are  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  denunciations  a^^ainst  Israel, 
and  especially  Samaria,  for  the  wor- 
ship of  idols  which  prevailed  there. 
The  general  idea,  in  the  Divine  direc- 
tions to  the  prophet,  seems  to  be  that 
the  whole  is  a  figurative  or  parabolic 
representation  or  illustration  of  the 
consequences  of  the  faithless  conduct 
of  the  nation  towards  Jehovah.  (Hos. 
i.  2;  iii.  1.)  Apostacy  is  described 
as  whoredom  and  adultery,  and  the 
same  representation  is  earned  through 
the  remaining  chapters,  though  not 
with  equal  prominence.  Nor  can  it 
be  without  good  reason  that  the  pro- 

Shet  mentions  Gomer,  probably  the 
aughter  of  Diblaim,  a  woman  gene- 
rally known  at  the  time  for  her  pro- 
fligacy, acting,  perhaps,  a  prominent 
Eart  m  the  origies  or  the  idolatrous 
sraelites.  The  names  mentioned  by 
Hosea  are  mere  personifications  of 
abstract  ideas,  relating  to  the  manner 
in  which  Jehovah  wilfact  towards  the 
nation.  The  first  and  third  chapters 
are  written  in  prose.  The  remainder 
of  the  book  is  poetical,  although  the 
parallelism  is  not  always  carefully 
preserved.  Eichhom,  describing  the 
style  of  Hosea,  says,  *'The  elocution 
of  the  prophet  resembles  a  ^rland 
composed  of  a  multiplicity  of  flowers. 
Figures  are  entwined  with  figures; 
comparisons  interwoven  with  com- 
parisons; metaphors  strung  on  meta- 
phors. He  plucks  a  flower  and  throws 
it  down,  in  order  directly  to  pluck 
another.    Like  a  bee  he  flies  firom 
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one  flower-bed  to  another,  that  he 
may  suck  his  honey  from  their  varied 
juices.  Naturally  it  follows  that  his 
figures  sometimes  form  strings  of 
pearls ;  often  he  is  forced  to  approach 
to  allegory;  often  he  sinks  aown  in 
obscurity.  * 

IIOSEN.  The  Chaldee  word  pat- 
tish,  rendered  **hosen,"  properly  sig- 
nifies an  under  garment,  perhaps 
drawers.  The  word  sarabaia^  rendered 
"  coats,"  may  signify  either  long  and 
wide  trowserSf  such  as  are  still  worn 
by  the  Orientals,  or  mantles.  The 
word  carbela,  rendered  "hats,"  desig- 
nates turbanSf  or,  perhaps,  palliums^ 
cloaks.    (Dan.  iii.  21,  27.) 

HOSHAIAH  =  whom  Jehovah 
helpeth,  1.  A  man  mentioned  in  Neh. 
xii.  32.  2.  The  father  of  Jczaniah. 
(Jer.  xliL  1.)  3.  The  father  of 
Azariah.    (Jer.  xliii.  2.) 

UOSHAMA = whom  Jehovah  hear- 
eth.  A  descendant  of  king  David. 
(1  Chron.  iii.  18.) 

HOSHEA=£fc/i»eraiire,  safety.  1. 
The  son  of  Elah,  and  the  last  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  lie  conspired  against 
Pekah,  his  predecessor,  and  slew  him 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Ahaz,  king  of 
Judah;  but  he  did  not  ascend  the 
throne  till  the  twelfth  year  of  the 
same  reign,  after  an  anarchy  had  con- 
tinued for  nine  years,  from  B.  c.  740 
to  731.  (2  Kings  xv.  30.)  Hence 
the  twentieth  year  of  Jotham  seems 
to  mean  "In  the  fourth  year  of  Ahaz, 
in  the  twentieth  year  after  Jotham 
had  begun  to  reign.  (2  Kings  xv. 
30.)  Iioshea  imprudently  attempted 
to  shake  off  the  Assyrian  yoke;  he 
imprisoned  the  Assyrian  officer  who 
was  appointed  to  collect  the  tribute, 
and  formed  a  fruitless  alliance  with 
So,  king  of  Egypt  Upon  this  Shal- 
manezer  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  and, 
after  three  years,  gained  possession 
of  the  city  and  destroyed  it,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Hoshea*s  reign,  b.c.  721. 
(2  Kings  XV.  29,  30;  xvii.  1—6;  xviiL 
1,  9,  10,  11;  Isa.  xxx.  1—7.)  2.  A 
ruler  of  the  Ephraimites  under  David. 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  20.)  3.  One  of  the 
Levites.  (Neh.  x.  23.)  4.  See  Joshua. 
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HOSPITALITY.  The  Mosaic  law 
made  express  provision  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  hospitality'.  (Lev.  xix.  33; 
Deut.  xiv.  29.)  It  was  considered  a. 
privilege  ♦to  grant  a  stranger  enter- 
tainment (Gen.xviii.  3;  xix.  2;  Ex. 
ii.  20;  Jndg.  xiii.  15;  xix.  21.)  A* 
soon  ,as  he  arrived  he  was  furnished 
with  water  to  wash  his  feet;  ((Jen. 
xvjii.  4;  xix.  2;  1  Tim.  v.  10;)  re- 
ceived a  supply  of  needful  food  for 
himself  and  oeast;  (Gen.  xviii.  5; 
xxiv.  25;  Ex.  ii.  20;  Judg.  xix.  20;> 
enjoyed  courtesy  and  protection  from 
his  itost;  (Gen.  xix.  5;  Josh.  ii.  2;. 
Judg.  xix.  23;)  and  did  not  depart 
empty-handed.  (Judg.  xix.  6.)  The 
case  of  Sisera,  decoy^  and  slain  by 
Jael,  was  indeed  a  gross  infraction  of 
the  rit«s  and  duties  of  hospitality; 
(Judg.  iv.  18 — ^21 ;)  but  the  probabi- 
lity is  that  she  was  moved  by  a  Divine 
impulse  to  execute  the  deed  she  did. 
The  neglect  of  hospitality  was  can- 
sidered  discreditable;  and  any  inter- 
ference with  the  comfort  and  pro- 
tection of  a  guest  was  treated  as  a 
wicked  outrage.  (Job  xxxi.  32 ;  Gen. 
xix.  4 — 11.)  In  the  new  Testament 
also,  the  practice  of  hospitality  is  en- 
joined; (Mark  x.  40,  42;  Kom.  xii. 
13;  1  Tim.  iu.  2;  v.  19;  Tit  i.  8;  1 
Pet.  iv.  9.)  And  the  Apostle,  in 
reference  to  this  duty,  says,  "for 
thereby  some  have  entertained  angeU 
unawares;"  (Heb.  xiiL  1;  Gen.  xviiL 
1 ;  xix.  1.)  At  the  great  national  fes- 
tivals no  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem  con- 
sidered his  house  his  own;  every 
house  swarmed  with  strangers ;  and 

Erobably  a  large  proportion  of  visitors 
ad  to  be  content  with  such  shelter 
as  tents  could  afford.  On  one  of 
those  occasions,  during  a  remarkable 
revival  of  religion  which  continued 
for  some  time,  the  followers  of  Christ 
"  had  all  things  conmion,"  that  is,  as 
to  use,  but  not  as  to  title.  (Acts  iu 
44;  vi.  32,  35.)  The  early  Ohristiamf. 
scarcely  ever  travelled  without  letters 
of  communion,  which  testified  the 
purity  of  their  faith,  and  procured 
them  a  favourable  reception  wherever 
the  name  of  Jesus  Chnst  was  knowB. 
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The  practice  of  receiving  strangers 
into  one's  house,  and  eiTUig  them 
suitable  entertainment,  is  regarded 
b^  all  Oriental  nations  as  one  of  the 
highest  virtues.  In  the  early  ages  of 
the  world  there  were  neither  inns  nor 
taTems;  population  was  thinly  scat- 
tered over  a  great  extent  of  country, 
and  travelling  comparatively  infre- 
quent; so  that  the  voluntary  exhibi- 
tion of  hospitality  was  not  only  hiehly 
honourable,  but  useful;  inasmuch  as 
the  host  probably  had,  and  was  likely 
again  to  have,  need  of  similar  kind- 
ness. The  guest,  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  his  host,  repeats  the  news  of 
the  country,  or  g^ves  a  narration  of 
his  travels.  The  stem  law  of  Arab 
hospitality  demands,  that  whenever  a 
guest  is  present  at  a  meal,  whether 
there  be  much  or  little,  the  first  and 
best  portion  must  be  laid  before  the 
stranger;  and  if  the  stranger  eat  even 
a  crust  of  bread  with  an  Arab,  he  is 
bound  to  treat  his  guest  as  a  friend; 
and  to  defend  him,  even  at  the  hazard 
of  his  own  life.  In  every  village 
throughout  the  provinces  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  Hebron,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Syria,  there  is  a  public  room, 
called  a  Aienzel  or  Medafeh=a  guest 
room,  or  more  than  one,  according;  to 
the  size  and  ability  of  the  pkce, 
devoted  to  the  entertainment  of  stran- 
gers. The  guest  lodges  in  the  Men- 
zel,  and  his  food  is  supplied  by  the 
families  to  whose  circle  it  belongs. 
Sometimes  they  take  turns  in  his  en- 
tertainment; at  other  times  it  is  left  to 
those  who  offer  themselves,  or  rather, 
who  claim  the  privilege.    The  guest 

fiTes  nothing  as  a  remuneration  when 
e  leaves.    To  offer  money  would  be 
taken  as  an  insult;  and  to  receive  it 
would  be  a  great  disgrace. 
HOSTS.— See  Abxies. 
HOST  OF  HEAVEN.     The  He- 
brew word  izeba,  rendered   ''host," 
signifies  an  army^  men  of  war,  toldUrsi 
(1  Kings  xvi.  16;  2  Sam.  it  6;  Num. 
zxxL  32,  53;}  and  is  spoken  of  the 
angelic  host;    (1  Kings  xxii.   19;  2 
Chron.  xviii.  18;  Ps.  oiii.  21;  cxlviii. 
2;  Luke  ii.  13;)  also  of  the  siin*  moon, 
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and  stars — ^  the  powers  of  the  hea- 
vens;" (Matt.  24,  29;  Job  xxxviiL  7; 
XXV.  5;  iv.  18;  Isa.  xxxiv.  4;  xL  26; 
xlv.  12;  Jer.  xxxiiL  22;)  which  were 
worshipped  by  idolatrous  nations. 
(Beut.  IV.  19;  xvii.  8;  2  Kings  xviL 
16;  xxi.  3,  5;  2  Chron.  xxxiiL  3,  5; 
Jer.  xix.  13;  Zeph.  i  5;  Acts  vii.  42; 
Ban.  iv.  35.)  Jehovah  is  called  ''Lord 
God  of  hosts,"  Le.  of  the  celestial 
armies,  embracing  both  angels,  and 
the  sun,  moon,  andstars ;  (Gen.  xxxii. 
1,  2;  Josh.  v.  14,  15;  Fs.  ciii.  21; 
Ixxx.  4,  7,  14;  Jer.  v.  14;  xxxviii. 
17;  xliv.  7;  Hos.  xii.  5;  Am.  iiL  13;) 
of  "sabaoth"=Aiwto,  the  term  being 
retained  untranslated;  (Horn.  ix.  29; 
James  v.  4 ;)  the  epithet  being  equi- 
valent to  "Jehovah,  God  of  heaven." 
(Gen.  xxiv.  7;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  23; 
Job  XV.  15;  Ezr.  L  2;  Neh.  i.  4,  5; 
Fs.  cxxxvL  26;  Dan.  iL  18,  37;  Rev. 
xL  13.)  In  Isa.  xxiv.  21,  "the  host 
of  the  high  ones,"  denotes  the  Jewish 
ecclesiastical  rulers.  So  "the  host  of 
heaven,"  evidently  means  those  per- 
sons who  occupied  places  of  power  and 
trust  in  the  ecclesiastical  arrangement 
of  Judea,  who  were  overthrown  and 
put  to  dea^  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
B.  c.  170.    (Ban.  viii.  10—13.) 

HOSTAGE.  Conquered  kin^  or 
nations  often  delivered  distinguished 
persons  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 

aueror  as  hostages  or  security  for 
^e  payment  of  their  tribute,  or  for 
the  continuance  of  their  subjection. 
(2  Kings  xlv.  14;  2  Chron.  xxv.  24; 
Ban.  i.  6.) 

HOTHAM=a  stal^  signet  ring,  1. 
A  descendant  of  Asher.  (1  Chron.  vii. 
32.)  2.  The  father  of  two  of  Bavid's 
officers;  erroneously  written  "Ho- 
than."    (1  Chron.  xi.  44.) 

HOTHIR=:«AaAino  off,  hosing,  A 
son  of  Heman.    (1  Chron.  xxv.  4.) 

HOUR.  The  Chaldee  word  sluiak, 
rendered  "hour,"  signifies  a  moment  of 
time,  imrnediately,  (Ban.  iii.  6,  15; 
iv.  19,  85;  v.  5.)  So  the  Greek  and 
Latin  hora,  rendered  "hour,"  pro- 
perly signfies  a  time,  season;  (John 
viii.  30;  Mark  xiiL  32;  John  ii.  4, 
21 ;)  also  an  Hour,  one  of  the  twelve 
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equal  parts  into  which  the  natural 
day  was  divided.  (Mark  xy.  25,  33, 
34;  Luke  xxlii.  44;  John  xix.  14; 
Acts  ix.  8;  xvL  33.)  In  Palestine, 
sunrise  was  the  first  hour,  mid-day 
the  sixth  hour,  and  sunset  the  twelfth 
hour;  but  the  length  of  the  hour 
varied,  just  as  the  sun  was  a  longer 
or  a  shorter  time  above  the  horixon. 
At  the  equinox  the  hours  were  ex- 
actly the  same  length  as  ours;  but 
in  midsummer,  when  the  sun  rose  at 
five  o'clock  and  set  at  seven,  twelve 
Jewish  hours  were  equal  to  fourteen 
of  ours;  and,  in  winter,  when  the 
sun  rose  at  seven  o'clock  and  set  at  five, 
twelve  Jewish  hours  would  be  equal 
to  ten  of  ours.  The  term  "hour**  is 
also  used  of  the  hours  of  the  night, 
as  counted  from  sunset.  (Acts  xxiii. 
28.)  The  hours  of  the  day  were 
probably  measured  by  the  sun-dial; 
the  cleprydra  or  water-clock  may 
also  have  oeen  employed. — See  Dat. 
HOUSE.  The  Hebrew  word  beth, 
translated  "house,"  also  signifies  a 
tent,  or  other  dwelling.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  constructCMd  their  temples 
of  stone;  other  public  and  private 
edifices  were  generally  of  sun-burnt 
bricks.  The  Babylonians  and  As- 
syrians built  their  temples  and  pa> 
laces  of  sun-dried,  and  also  of  kun- 
bumt  bricks;  and  sometimes  faced 
them  with  stone.  But,  throughout 
the  East,  private  dwellings  were 
generally  constructed  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  or  mud  walls,  reeds,  and 
rushes.  Such  houses  became  ap- 
propriate comparisons  of  the  fra- 
gility of  human  life;  (Job  iv.  19;) 
hence  the  expression,**  digging  through 
houses,*' is  easily  accounted  for.  (Job 
xxiv.  16;  Ezek.  xiL  5;  Matt,  vi  19.) 
The  Hebrews,  on  entering  Canaan, 
occupied  the  houses  which  the  pre- 
vious inhabitants  had  built:  hence 
the  region  is  called  "a  city  of  habi- 
tation.** (Ps.  cvii.  4,  7.)  lliey  after- 
wards constructed  their  own  on  the 
same  model,  with  the  advantages 
peculiar  to  those  they  had  seen  in 
Egypt.  In  later  times  the  Hebrews 
made  considerable  progress  in  do-  I 
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mestic  architecture.  (1  Kings  viL 
1—12;  Jer.  xxii  18,  14.)  It  would 
seem  that  the  mass  of  the  houses 
in  Palestine  were  such  as  are  now 
seen  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 
Many  of  them,  however,  are  of  hewn 
stone,  with  upper  stories.  They 
generally  occupy  two,  three,  or  four 
sides  of  an  enclosed  court,  into  which 
the  windows  of  the  several  apart- 
ments open  for  air  and  light.  The 
building  fronts  into  the  quadrangle, 
and  has  no  front  to  the  street,  unless 
a.  high  wall,  with  the  principal  en- 
trance, and  perhaps  a  lattice  above, 
may  be  so  callea.  The  court  has 
generally  a  fountain  in  the  centre, 
and  is  onen  planted  with  a  few  trees. 
A  verandah  screens  the  principal 
front  of  the  building,  ana  has  a 
balustrade,  the  covermg  of  which  is 
supported  by  pillars  of  wood.  (Pa. 
Ixxv.  8;  Prov.  ix.  1;  GaL  ii.  9.) 
The  Tooh  of  the  houses  are  flat,  and 
covered  with  mould  or  a  prepared 
compost,  and  fenced  by  a  parapet  or 
balustrade.  (Deut.  xxii.  8;  2  Kings 
i.  2.^  Many  domestic  offices  were 
perK>rmed,  and  business  of  import- 
ance was  occasionally  transacted  on 
the  house-top.  (Josh.  ii.  6;  1  Sam. 
ix.  25;  2  Sam.  xi.  2;  Isa.  xxii  1; 
Matt.  xxiv.  17;  Mark  xiii.  15;  Luke 
V.  17—26;  Acts  x.  9.)  The  houses 
in  Jerusalem,  and  some  other  parts 
of  Palestine,  are  furnished  with  small 
domes  upon  the  flat  roofs,  which 
give  a  greater  elevation  and  an 
architectural  effect  to  the  ceiling  of 
the  room,  which  rises  vrithin  them. 
The  floors  are  laid  with  tiles  or  slabs 
of  marble.  No  ancient  houses  had 
** chimneys;**  the  word  so  translated 
signifies  **a  hole**  over  the  hearth, 
through  which  the  smoke  escaped. 
(Hos.  xiii  8.)  In  better  houses,  the 
rooms  were  warmed  in  winter  by 
charcoal  in  braziers,  as  is  still  the 
practice.  (Jer.  xxxvi  22;  Mark  xiv. 
54;  John  xviii  18.)  The  doors  were 
of  wood,  made  double  or  folding; 
sometimes  of  stone,  and  moved  on 
pivots  inserted  into  holes  in  the 
threshold  below  and  the  lintel  above. 
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They  were  secured  by  ban  of  wood; 
(Dent.  iii.  5;  Judg.  xvi.  3;  Job 
xxxYuL  10;)  or  locks,  which  were 
merely  wooden  slides,  which  entered 
tt  hole  in  the  door  post,  and  were 
thence  secured  by  teeth  or  catches. 
The  key  was  of  very  simple  con- 
struction. (Sol.  Song  y.  C)  The 
windows  had  no  glass:  they  were 
only  latticed,  and  thus  pave  free 
passage  to  the  air  and  hght.  In 
winter  the  cold  was  excluded  by 
reils,  or  by  shutters  with  holes  in 
them.  (1  Kings  rii.  17;  SoL  Song 
ii.  9.)  In  some  modem  houses  the 
windows  are  of  glass;  but  they  are 
not  well  adapted  to  a  warm  clunate. 
Some  of  the  rooms  are  richly  orna- 
mented, and  well  furnished,  especi- 
ally the  harem,  or  that  part  ox  the 
house  inhabited  by  the  women.  The 
houses  have  generally  a  gloomy  ap- 
pearance from  the  street;  as  they 
are  so  constructed  as  to  render  them 
«8  private  as  possible.  Among  the 
Hebrews  the  dedication  of  a  house 
formed  a  ground  for  exemption  from 
military  service.  (Deut.  xx.  5.)  The 
word  '*lionse*'  is  frequently  emnloyed 
in  the  sense  of  **  family,  inclumng 
servants,  etc,  "household;"  (Gen.  xu. 
17;  Acts  X.  2;  1  Tim.  v.  8;)  or  of 
**race,"  or  **  Ihieage;"  (2  Sam.  vii. 
18;  liuke  ii.4;)  of  "property."  (1 
Kings  xiii.  8.)  Also  of  the  body, 
as  the  dwelling  of  the  souL  (2  Cor. 
y.  1.)  Heaven  is  spoken  of  as  the 
"house"  of  God.    (John  xiv.  2.) 

BXJKKOK^ipreseribed,  decreed,  A 
Ijevitical  city  on  the  confines  6f  Asher 
and  Naphtali.  (Josh.  xix.  84.)  In 
1  Chron.  vi  76,  it  is  written  "Hu- 
kok."  It  is  probably  the  present 
small  village  l^ikuk^  between  iHberias 
and  Safed. 

BJTLsseircle,  A  Syrian  region^  so 
called  from  Hul,  the  son  of  Aram. 
(Gen.  X.  23.)  It  is  now  called  Ard 
el'Huleht  near  the  Lake  Huleh,  or 
Waters  of  Merom.    TJosh.  xi.  5.) 

HULDAH^ioeosa.  A  prophetesK, 

the  wife  of  Shallum.    (2  Kings  xxii. 

14;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  22.)    She  "dwelt 

in  Jerusalem,  in  the  college,"  properly 
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ike  second  part,  i.  e.  of  the  city.  (Neh« 
xL  9;  Zeph.  i.  10.) 

HUMILITY.  The  opposite  of 
pride,  and  one  of  the  cardinal  graces 
of  the  renewed  heart  It  consists  in 
a  man's  not  thinking  of  himself  more 
highly  than  he  ou^t  to  think;  and 
is  urged  with  great  force  upon  all 
who  profess  to  oe  Christ's  disciples. 
(Matt.  xviiL  4.)  In  this,  as  in  all 
other  respects,  our  divine  Saviour's 
life  famishes  us  with  a  perfect  ex- 
ample; and  the  Scriptures  abound 
witn  promises  of  grace  and  favour 
to  the  humble,  and  threatenings  of 
sorrow  and  punishment  to  the  proud. 
(Prov.  XV.  33;  Isa.  Ivii.  16;  Ps.  Ixix. 
32;  Phil.  ii.  3-^;  James  iv.  6;  1 
Pet  V.  6,  6.) 

HUMTAH;  =piMre  of  lizards,  or 
bulwark.  A  city  of  Judah.  (Josh. 
XV.  64.) 

HUNTING.  The  chase  of  wild 
animals,  as  a  means  of  subsistence 
and  defence,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
occupations  of  mankind.  (Gen.  x. 
9;  XXV.  27,  28.)  The  monuments  of 
Egypt  represent  a  variety  of  hunting 
scenes;  and  the  Hebrews  were  fully 
acquainted  with  the  different  method 
employed  in  the  capture  of  game. 
Palestine  was  abundantly  supplied 
with  wild  animals,  wolves,  leopards, 
wild  boars,  antelopes,  hares,  etc. 
(Ex.  xxiii.  29;  Lev.  xvii.  16;  Deut 
viL  22;  Prov.  xii.  27.)  Moses  enacted 
that  the  dam  should  not  be  taken 
with  the  young.  (Deut  xxii.  6,  7.) 
Herds  of  deer  and  other  beasts  of 
chase  were  also  kept  in  parks  and 
enclosures.  (1  Kings  iv.  23.)  The 
implements  of  hunting  were  usually 
the  bow  and  arrow;  the  spear  or 
lance;  the  javelin  and  the  sword. 
They  employed  dogs,  a  species  of 
greyhound,  and  nets,  gins,  snares, 
and  pitfalls,  in  which  lions  were 
taken.  (Ezek.  xix.  8.}  The  instra- 
ments  and  modes  of  hunting  are 
sometimes  used  figuratively  to  indi- 
cate the  wiles  of  an  adversary,  great 
danger,  or  impending  destruction.  (Ps. 
ix.  16;  Ivii.  6;  xci.  3;  xciv.  13;  cxix. 
So;  Prov.  xxvL  27;  Isa.  xxiv.  17; 
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xliL  22;  Jer.  ▼.26f  xvi.  16;  xriil  22; 
zItHL  44;  Am.  UL  5.) 

HUFHAM=eoa«f-0iaji.  A  son  of 
Bei^jamin.  (Num.  xxvL  39.)  In  Gen. 
xItL  21,  he  is  called  **  Huppim."  His 
descendants  were  called  **Hnpham* 
ites."    (Num.  xxvL  39.) 

HUPPAH=a  covering.  One  of 
thepriests.    (1  Chrun.  xxiv.  13.) 

m]Fl?IMi=zeovenmgs.  1.  A  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin.  (1  (^hron.  tIL 
12, 15.)    2.— See  Hupham. 

HUR= a  hole,  1.  A  kingof  Midian 
slain  by  the  Hebrews.  (Num.  xkxL 
8;  Josh.  xiii.  21.)  2.  The  husband 
of  Miriam  and  brother-in-law  of 
Moses  and  Aaron.  (Ex.  xviL  10 — 12; 
xxir.  14.)  3.  A  son  of  Caleb.  (1 
Chron.  iL  19,  50;  It.  1,  4;  compare 
iL  20;  Ex.  xxxi.  2.)  4.  The  father 
of  Bephaiah.  (Neh.  ui.  9.)  5.  The 
father  of  one  of  Solomon's  officers. 
(1  Kines  ir.  8.) 

HURAL— See  Hiddai. 

HURAMs  noi/e,  high-born,  1.  A 
descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron. 
viii.  5.)    2. — See  Hirajc 

HURI  =  worker  m  linen,  A  de- 
scendant of  Gad.    (1  Chron.  y.  14.) 

HUSBAND.— See  Mabriage. 

HUSBANDRY.— See  Faiim. 

HUSBANDMAN.— SeeHiKBLiKO. 

HUSHAH  =s  haste,  A  descendant 
of  Judah;  (1  Chron.  It.  4;)  also  called 
"Shuah."  (1  Chron.  iv.  11.)  His 
descendants  were  called  ''Husha- 
thites."  (2  Sam.  xxL  18;  1  Chron. 
xi.  29;  XX.  4.) 

m]HHAI:=z  hatting.  TheArchite, 
the  friend  and  ally  of  David.  (2 
Sam.  XV.  32;  xvL  16;  Josh.  xvi.  2.) 

HUSHAM  =  A«te.  A  king  of 
Edom.  (Gen.  xxxvi.34,  35;  1  Chron. 
i.  45.) 

HUSHATHITE.— See  Hushah. 

HUSHIM.— See  Shuham. 

HUSKS.  The  Hebrew  term  zag^ 
rendered  "husk,"  designates  the  skin 
of  a  grape.  (Num.  vi.  4.)  The  word 
CzeA/ofi,  rendered  *'husk,"  signifies  a 
sack,  bag,  or  scrip,  (2  Kings  iv.  42.) 
The  term  "husks**  is  also  given  as 
the  translation  of  the  Greek  word 
~  horns,  pods,  the  fhiit  of  the 
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carob-tree,  the  ceroionia  sUigva  ot 
Linnsns,  called  bv  the  Arabs  hharub; 
by  the  Greeks  ieni/«a= horn-tree. 
Tjie  carob-tree  is  an  evergreen ;  and 
sometimes  grows  very  large;  and 
bears  slender  pods  or  capsules,  six  or 
eight  inches  long,  curved  like  a  horn 
or  sickle,  containing  a  sweetish  pulp 
and  several  small  shining  seeds.  This 
tree  is  common  in  Palestine  and  Syria. 
The  pods  are  eaten  with  relish  by  the 
common  people;  and  are  used  exten- 
sively by  them  as  an  article  of  sus- 
tenance. Sometimes  they  are  steeped 
in  water,  and  afford  a  pleasant  dnnk. 
Swine  are  fed  upon  them  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  leaves  and  bark  of  the 
tree  are  used  in  tanning. 

HUZssfo  sink  in  the  sand.  The  son 
of  Nahor.    (Gen.  xxiL  21.) 

RUZZAB  ==  made  to  fio».  ThU 
word  occurs  in  Nah.  ii.  7,  as  a  proper 
name.  Gesenius  joins  the  close  of 
the  sixth  itrith  the  opening  part  of  the 
seventh  verse,  ana  renders  "  The^ 
palace  is  dissolved  and  made  to  flow,*' 
i.e.  the  palaces  of  Nineveh  inundated 
and  undermined  by  the  Tigris,  and 
so  falling  in  ruins. 

HYMEN^US = atmfioZs,  laarrtaoe. 
Probably  a  native  of  Ephesus,  who 
apostatized  from  the  faith  of  the  gos- 
peL  He  denied  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
said  it  was  already  accomplished. 
(2  Tim.  ii.  17, 18.)  Paul  "  deUvered 
him  unto  Satan,"  i.  e.  excommunicated 
him.    (I  Tim.  i  20.) 

HYMN.— See  Pbaucs. 

HYPOCRITE.  The  Greek  word 
ypocritea,  rendered  **  hypocrite,"  means 
hstage^piayer,  actor.  It  also  designates 
a  dissembler  in  respect  to  refigion; 
one  who  feigns  to  be  what  he  is  not. 
The  hvpocnte  has  not  put  off  the  old 
man,  out  put  the  new  man  upon  iL 
(Matt  vL  2, 6, 16;  xv.  7;  xxiiL  2—7; 
xxiv.  51;  Mark  vii.  6;  Luke  vi.  42; 
xi.  44;  xii.  56;  xiii  15;  xx.  20.)  The 
Hebrew  word  hhaneph,  rendered  **  hy- 
pocrite," siem&es  <mepro/ane,impious, 
polluted,  (Job  viii  13;  xiii.  16;  xv. 
34;  xvii  8;  xx.  5;  xxxiv.  30;  xxxvL 
13;  Isa.  xxxii.  6.) 
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HYSSOP.  The  Hebrew  word  eroft, 
and  the  Greek  yasopos,  translated 
**  hyssop/'  designates  a  low  plant  or 
shrub,  put  in  antithesis  with  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon.  (1  Kings  iv.  88;  Heb. 
ix.  19.)  It  was  indigenous  in  lower 
Egypt;  (Ex.  xii.  22;)  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sinai;  (Lev,  xiv.  4,  6,  52; 
Num.  xix.  6,  18;)  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jerusalem.    (John  xix.  29.)    The 

eirticolar  plant  designated  by  the 
ebrew  term  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
.tained.  Some  suppose  the  caper 
plant  to  be  designated.  The  monks 
of  Sinai  call  the  plant  ja*deh,  hyssop. 
Others  consider  the  fragment  zd'ter, 
a  species  of  thyme,  tkymug  sernyUwm^ 
scented  almost  like  balm,  and  used 
in  cooking,  to  be  the  Hebrew  ezob. 
These  plants  grow  in  many  places  in 
Palestine  and  Syria,  also  in  Egypt 
and  on  Mount  binal.  Hyssop  was 
much  used  by  the  Hebrews  in  their 
ritual  purifications  and  sprinklings. 
(Ex.  xii.  22;  xxiv,  5 — 8;  Lev.  xiv. 
4—52;  xvi.  14—18;  Num.  xix.  5—22.) 
It  was  the  symbol  of  purification. 
(Ps.  li  7.)  When  Jesus,  on  thecross, 
cried  **  I  thirst,"  the  guard  steeped  a 
sponge  in  vinegar,  and  laid  it  on 
*Miyssop,"  and  thus  held  it  to  his 
mouth.  (John  xix.  29.)  In  Matt. 
xxviL  48;  and  Mark  xv.  36,  the  hys- 
sop is  not  mentioned,  and  the  sponge 
is  said  to  have  been  put  upon  a  **reed," 
probably  a  stalky  Le.  a  branch  of  hys- 
sop. 
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IBHAR:=whom  Jehovah  chooses. 
One  of  the  sons  of  Darid.  2  Sam.  v. 
15;  1  Chron.  xiv.  5.) 

iSLEANL  =:  coruumiuQ  the  people, 
A  city  of  Manasseh;  (Josh.  xvii.  11; 
Judg.  L27;  2  Kings  ix.  27;  also.called 
**BiIeam'*^a  foreigner^  stranger,  (1 
Chron.  vi.  70.) 

IBNEI AH  =  Jehovah  wiU  buUd  iip. 
Thesonof  Jeroham.  (1  Chron.  ix.  8.) 
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IBNI JAH  =:  Jehovah  will  build  up. 
The  father  of  Keuel.  (I  Chron.  ix.  8.) 

IBRl^  one  from  beyond.  One  of 
the  sonsof  Merari.  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  27.) 

IBZAN  =s: of  Hn,OT  illustrious.  The 
tenth  judge  or  regent  of  the  Hebrews. 
He  was  of  Bethldiem ;  and  governed 
seven  years.    (Judge  xii  8 — 10.) 

ICE.  Congealed  or  frozen  water. 
Ice  is  water  deprived  of  its  caloric. 
Although  cold  generally  produces  con- 
traction, ice  occupies  a  larger  space 
than  water;  it  is  hence  specifically 
lighter,  and  floats  upon  it.  (Ps.  cxlvii. 
17;    Job  vi.  16;  xxxviii,  29,  80.) 

ICHABOD  =  inglorious,  or,  where 
is  the  glory  f  The  son  of  Phinehas, 
and  grancuon  of  EIL  (1  Sam.  iv.  19 — 
22;  xiv.  8.) 

ICONIUM  =  Medusa's  image.  A 
large  and  opulent  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
now  called  Konieh,  It  lay  near  the 
confines  of  Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  and 
Pisidia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus, 
in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country, 
about  260  miles  south-east  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  about  120  miles  in- 
land from  tibe  Mediterranean.  Moun- 
tains covered  with  snow  rise  on  every 
side,  excepting  towards  the  east, 
where  a  plain,  as  flat  as  the  desert  of 
Arabia,  extends  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  eye.  This  city,  formerly  the 
capital  of  an  extensive  government, 
has  now  dwindled  into  insignificance, 
and  exhibits,  upon  the  whole,  a 
mournful  scene  or  desolation  and  de- 
cay. Its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Turks. 
(Acts  xiii.  61;  xiv.  1,  19,  21;  xvi.  2; 
2  Tim.  iii.  11.)  In  1882,  on  the  great 
plain  before  Konieh,  the  Turkish 
army  was  totally  defeated  and  dis- 
persed, by  the  Egyptians  under  the 
late  Ibranim  Pasha;  but  the  inter- 
ference of  Russia  obliged  Muhammed 
Ali  to  anee  to  the  treaty  of  Kutayah, 
and  the  Egyptian  troops  repassed  the 
Taurus  and  retired  to  Syria. 

IDALAH  =:to  go  sofUy.  A  place 
in  Zebulun.    (Josh.  xix.  15.) 

IDBASH  =  honied.  A  descendant 
of  Judidi.    (1  Chron.  iv.  8.) 

1.  lDJ>0=s  timdy,  seammable.  A 
prophet  of  Judah,   who  wrote  the 
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history  of  Rehoboam  and  Abijah. 
<2  Chron.  ix.  29;  xii.  15.)  His  book 
is  named  3fii(6v«A=s"  Commentary," 
or  «« Exposition."  (2  Chron.  xiii.  22.) 
His  other  contributions  to  the  history 
of  his  country  are  caUed  **  visions, ' 
and  **  genealogies.**  Some  suppose 
him  to  have  b^n  the  prophet  sent  to 
Jeroboam  at  Bethel,  who  was  slain 
bv  a  lion.  (1  Kings  xiii.  1—32.)  2. 
The  grandfisther  of  Zechariah,  the 
prophet.  (Zech.  i  1,  7;  Ezrar.  1; 
vi.  14;  Neh.  xiL  4, 16.)  The  original 
of  the  following  names  are  different 
3.  1di>o  ^  misforhme.  A  chief  of  the 
Nethinim.  (Ezra  riiL  17—20.)  4. 
Iddo  =  loving,  A  chief  of  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  (1  Chron.  xxyiL  21.) 

IDLE.  The  Greek  words  rema 
argon,  rendered  "idle  word,"  properly 
signify  empty  and  vain  woAt/faUey 
insincere,  (Matt  xii.  86.)  They  de- 
note the  empty,  inconsiderate,  insin- 
cere language  of  a  man  who  says  one 
thing  and  means  another. 

IDOLATRY.  Any  image,  figure, 
or  creature,  to  which  religious  ho- 
mage is  paid,  is  an  idol.  Idolatry, 
or  the  rendering  to  creatures  the 
homage  which  is  due  only  to  Jehovah, 
was  prevalent  at  a  very  early  period 
of  the  world;  and  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  it  was  common  before  the 
deluge.  (Gren.  vi.  12.)  All  sorts  of 
figures  or  representations  formed  and 
set  up  with  the  intention  of  paying 
superstitious  worship  to  them,  is  ex- 
pressly forbidden.  (Ex.  xx.  8,  4; 
xxxii.  4,5;  Deut  xxix.  17.)  Whoever 
in  the  Hebrew  nation,  over  which 
Jehovah  was  king,  worshipped  another 
god,  or  practised  any  superstitions, 
b^  this  very  act  renounced  his  alle- 
giance to  his  king,  and  deserted  to 
another.  He  committed  high  treason, 
and  was  properly  considered  a  public 
criminal    Deatn,  therefore,  was  the 

i'ust  punishment  of  idolatry  and  its 
:indred  arts,  magic,  necromancy,  and 
soothsaying;  and  also  of  inciting 
to  idolatry.  (Lev.  xix.  81;  xx.  6; 
Deut  xiiL  2—12;  xviL  26.)  The  an- 
cient Hebrews  had  no  peculiar  form  of 
idolatry;  but  they  frequently  imitated 
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the  superstitions  of  other  nations. 
(Gen.  xxxi  80;  Jo8h.xxiv.  28;  Juii^. 
iL  11, 12;  viii.  27;  xvii.  5;  xviiL  80, 
81.)  Solomon,  seduced  by  com- 
placence to  his  strange  wives,  caused 
temples  to  be  erectM  in  honour  of 
their  gods,  and  himself,  impiously, 
offered  incense  to  them.  (1  Kings 
XL  5 — ^7.)  Under  the  reign  of  Ahab, 
idolatry  reached  its  greatest  height; 
and  tiie  impious  JeseM  endeavoured 
to  extinguish  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 
Even  the  sacrifice  of  children,  for- 
bidden as  it  was  under  the  most  severe 
and  summary  penalties,  vras  very 
common.  (Lev.  xx.  2;  Jer.  viL  81; 
Esek.  xvL  21.)  The  rites  of  idolatry 
were  generally  impure  and  obscene  in 
the  highest  degree.  The  priests  and 
the  gMs  were  alike  Uie  ^ves  andthe 
patrons  of  the  most  scandalous  and 
filthy  practices,  and  hence  the  w<»ti 
**  whoredom"  is  often  used  in  Scrip- 
ture as  synonymous  with  idoUUry. 
Indeed,  the  present  state  of  the  hea- 
then world,  as  it  is  represented  by 
our  own  missionaries,  who  have  seen 
and  heard  with  their  own  senses, 
shows  conclusively  that  debasement 
of  mind,  utter  alienation  of  the  heart 
from  everjTthing  pure  and  holy,  the 
grossest  immoi^ties,  and  the  most 
ucentious  practices,  are  inseparable 
from  idolatry.  (Bom.  L  22,  23.)  But 
when  we  regard  idolatry  in  a  wioral 
point  of  view,  as  consisting  not  merely 
m  the  external  worship  of  false  gods, 
but  in  the  preference  of,  and  devotion 
to,  something  else  than  the  Most 
High, — ^how  many  professing  Chris- 
tians must  then  fall  under  this  charge? 
Whoever  loves  this  world,  or  the  pur- 
suits of  wealth,  or  honour,  or  ambi- 
tion, and  for  these  forgets  or  neglects 
God  and  Christ;  such  an  one  is  an 
idolaUr  in  as  bad  a  sense,  at  least,  as 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  cannot  hope 
to  escape  an  awful  condemnation. 
(CoL  ilL  5.) — See  Gods. 

IDUMEA— See  E]x>m. 

IGALzsythom  God  wiU  aoenige,  1. 
One  of  the  twelve  spies.  (Num.  xiii.  7.) 
2.  One  of  David*s  distinguished  offi- 
cers.   (2  Sam.  xxiiL  86.) 
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IGDALIAH=whom  Jehovah  vnli 
make  great  The  father  of  Hanan. 
(Jer.  XXXV.  4.) 

IGEAliSzwhom  God wiU avenge,  A 
descendant  of  David.  ( 1  Chron.  iii  22.) 

lIM=nitiM,  mhbith,  1.  A  town  of 
Jndah.    (Josh.  xv.  29.)   2. — See  Lis- 

ABASIM. 

UE-ABARIM =n»'iM  or  heapM  of 
Abarim,  A  town  near  the  desert  on 
the  southern  quarter  of  Moab.  (Num. 
xxL  11;  xxxiii  44.)  In  Num.  xxxiii. 
45.  it  is  caUed  "lim." 

I  JON = waters,  A  fortified  city  in 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  (1  Kings  xv. 
20;  2  Chron.  xn.  4j  2  l^T^p  xv.  29.) 
The  ruins  at  the  base  of  Tel  Dibbin, 
in  Uie  northern  part  of  Meij  Ayun= 
meadow  of  waters,  a  small,  but  very 
beautiful  plain,  not  far  from  the  Wa- 
ters of  Merom,  are  supposed  to  indi- 
cate the  site  of  Ijon. 

IKKESH=per»erw.  The  father  of 
Ira.  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26;  1  Chron.  xi. 
28.) 

ILAI  =  supreme.  One  of  David's 
warriors.  (1  Chron.  xi.  29.)  In  2 
Sam.  iii.  28,  he  is  caUed  **  Zalmon." 

ILLYRICUM.  A  country  of  Eu- 
rope, on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Aariatic  Gulf,  north  of  Epirus  and 
west  of  Macedonia.  It  was  anciently 
divided  into  Libumia,  now  Crotia,  on 
the  north ;  and  Dalmatia  on  the  south, 
which  stUl  retains  its  name.  The 
limits  of  niyricnm  appear  to  have 
varied  at  diC&rent  times.  This  region 
is  now  called  Illyria. 

IMAGE. — See  Idolatry. 

IMAGE  OF  GOD.  According  to 
the  most  ancient  Record,  the  ancestor 
of  the  human  race  was  created  "in 
the  image  and  after  the  likeness  of 
God."  (Gen.  i.  26,  27.)  The  terms 
'* image"  and  "likeness,"  thus  em- 
ployed in  reference  to  man  in  his 
pristine  state,  would  seem,  from  two 
classes  of  passages  where  they  occur, 
to  refer  to  the  natural  and  moral  si- 
militude of  the  Most  High.  The 
natural  image,  in  which  Adam  was 
created,  is  the  immortal  soul  or  mind, 
possessing  those  exalted  faculties 
which  gave  him  supremacy  over  the 
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inferior  creatures,  and,  in  some  mea- 
sure, assimilated  him  to  his  Maker — 
a  resemblance  which  all  men  still 
possess  as  the  necessary  endowment 
of  human  nature.  (Gen.  ix.  6;  James 
iiL  9;  1  Cor.  xi.  7;  Acts  xviL  28.  29.) 
The  moral  likeness  is  theutote  of 
mind,  with  which  the  first  man  was 
endowed  immediately  on  his  creation^, 
which,  according  to  his  capacity, 
adumbrated  the  character  of  his  Cre- 
ator. This  moral  perfection,  with 
which  Adam,  in  his  pristine  condition, 
was  endowed,  comprehended  holiness 
in  the  will,  knowledge  in  the  under- 
standing,  rectitude  in  the  affections, 
and  sucn  an  entire  harmony  in  all  his 
faculties  that  his  members  were  obe- 
dient to  his  affections — his  affections 
to  his  will — ^his  will  to  his  understand- 
ing— ^his  understanding  to  the  Divine 
law.  and  was  the  result  of  the  indwell- 
ing and  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  his  mind,  sustaining  the  inner  or 
spiritual  life,  and  constituting  his 
body  the  temple  of  God.  (Col.  iii.  10; 
Eph.  iv.  24.)  This  state  of  mind  he 
subsequen  tly  forfeited  by  disobedience; 
he  was  deprived  of  primitive  holiness; 
and  "the  flesh."  i.  e.  the  inferior  and 
animal  principles,  given  to  be  servants,, 
became  the  masters  of  the  mind.  Thus 
deprived  of  that  moral  perfection, 
which  pre-eminently  constituted  the 
Divine  similitude,  au  his  descendants 
are  bom.  not  after  the  likeness  of 
God,  but  in  that  of  Adam.  (Gen.  v. 
3.)  They  are  all  by  nature  destitute 
of  primitive  holiness,  they  "  bear  the 
image  of  the  earthly ;"  and  they  must 
be  "renewed  in  the  spirit  or  their 
minds"  by  the  Holy  spirit,  before 
they  can  "  bear  the  image  of  the  hea- 
venly." (John  iiL  5 — 1\  1  Cor.  xv. 
4—9.) 

IMLAH = makes  full.  The  father 
of  Micaiah.    (1  Kings  xxii.  8.  9.) 

UiMANVBL=  God  with  us.  The 
symbolical  and  prophetic  name  of  a 
child.  (Isa.  viL  14;  viii.  8.)  In  Matt. 
L  2,  3,  "Emmanuel"  is  appropriately 
applied  to  the  Messiah,  who.  as  having 
umted  the  Divine  with  the  human 
nature,  is  "  God  with  us." 
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IMy/CERszloquacions.  I.  One  of 
the  priests.  (1  Chron.  ix.  12;  xxiv. 
14;  Ear.  ii.  37;  Jer.  xx.  1.)  2.  One 
M'ho  went  up  from  the  exile  to  Jeru- 
salem.    (Exr.  ii.  59;  Xeh.  vii.  61.) 

IMMORTALITY.  A  sUte  of 
being  not  subject  to  decay  or  death. 
{1  Cor.  XV.  53,  54.)  It  is  ascribed  to 
God,  who  is  absolutely  "  the  Immor- 
tal" (1  Tim.  i  17.)  Angels  are  im- 
mortal. The  bodies  which  we  inhabit 
while  in  this  world  are  mortal,  ex- 
posed to  sickness,  pain,  and  death; 
but  the  soul,  which  is  immortal,  can 
never  die,  as  the  bodv  dies.  **  Christ 
hath  brought  life  ana  immortality  to 
light,"  i.  e.  revealed  to  us  the  certainty 
of  a  future  state  of  existence.  (2  Tim. 
i.  10.)— See  Death. 

IMNA^Ae  Aeeps  back.  A  descend- 
ant of  Asher.    (1  Chron.  viL  35.) 

I M  N  A  H  ss^wrf  fortune,  1.  The 
father  of  Kore.  (2  Chron.  xxxL  14.) 
2. — See  JiMKAH. 

IMPUTE.  The  Hebrew  word 
Jiheuhab,&nd  the  Greek  word  iogizomai^ 
rendered  "to  reckon," "to  count," and 
to  "impute,"  are  employed  in  desig- 
nating any  action,  word,  or  thing,  as 
imputed  or  reckoned  to  a  person;  and 
in  all  these,  it  is  uniformly  one's  own 
doings,  words,  or  actions,  and  not 
those  of  another^  which  are  imputed. 
(Gen.  XV.  6;  Fs.  cv.  31;  Num.  xxv.  6; 
2  Sam.  xix.  19;  Ps.  xxxi  2;  Lev.  viL 
18;  xviL  4;  Num.  xviii.  27;  Prov. 
xxvii.  14;  2  Cor.  v.  19;  2  Tim.  iv.  16; 
Rom.  iv.  3— 23;  v.  14—16;  Gal.iii.6; 
James  ii.  23.)  In  the  Scriptures  there 
is  not  one  assertion  that  Adam's  sin, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  Christ's  right- 
eousness, on  the  other,  is  imputed  to 
us.  That  all  men  are  bom  destitute 
of  original  righteousness,  or  in  other 
words,  with  a  disposition  that  will 
certainly  and  always  lead  them  to  sin, 
in  all  their  acts  of  a  moral  nature, 
before  they  are  regenerated,  and  that 
this  state  of  things  is  brought  upon 
us  by  Adam's  fall,  is  certain;  but  his 
conduct  is  never  imputed  to  us,  nor 
are  we  liable  to  punishment  for  his 
transgression.  Though  we  suffer  now 
in  consequence  of  the  first  act  of  dis- 
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obedience,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  im- 
peach the  equity  of  the  Divine  pro- 
cedure, since  no  man  sufifers  any  loss 
or  iigury  ultimately  by  the  sin  of 
Adam,  but  by  his  own  wilful  obsti- 
nacy— ^the  "  abounding  of  grace,"  by 
Christ,  having  placed  before  all  men, 
upon  their  beueWng,  not  merely  com- 
pensation for  the  Itras  and  injury  sus- 
tained by  Adam,  but  infinitely  higher 
blessings,  both  in  kind  and  degree, 
than  were  forfeited  by  him.  Hence 
from  Kom.  iv.  3,  it  is  evident  that  the 
expressions,  "imputation  of  righteous- 
ness," ^non-imputation  of  sm,"  and 
"counting  faith  for  righteousness,"  all 
signify  the  same  thing,  as  "forgiveness 
of  sin." 

IMR AH  ^re/racfo/y.  A  descend- 
ant of  Asher.    (1  Chron.  viL  36.) 

ISVRl^eloquenL  1.  A  descendant 
of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  ix.  4.)  2.  The 
father  of  Zaccur.    (Neh.  ill  2.) 

INCENSE  A  perfume  burnt  in 
sacrifices  for  fumigations.  The  He- 
brew word  lebomah,  rendered  "fran- 
kincense," L  e.  free  or  liberal  incense, 
is  a  vegetable  resin,  obtained,  perhaps, 
from  several  odoriferous  plants  or 
trees,  found  in  Arabia;  (Isa.  Ix.  6; 
Jer.  vi.  20;)  and  also  in  Palestine. 
(Sol.  Song  iv.  6,  14.)  The  odorous 
gum  now  eallod  olibanum  or  "fran- 
kincense," is  obtained  by  incisions  in 
the  bark  of  a  tree  of  t|ie  turpentine- 
bearing  family,  known  by  the  name 
of  Boswellia  serrata,  or  thuriferOy 
which  is  common  in  India.  (Lev.  iL 
1,  2,  15,  16;  V.  11;  vi.  15;  Num.  v.  15; 
Isa.  xliii.  23;  IxvL  3;  Luke  i.  9;  £x. 
XXX.  34.)  The  Hebrew  words  hetortth 
sammiim^  rendered  "sweet  incense,'* 
denote  fragrant  incense,  or  the  "per- 
fume" composed  of  the  several  aro- 
matics  noticed  in  Ex.  xxx.  34.  The 
preparation  of  this  perfume  for  com- 
mon use  was  forbidden.  It  was  burnt 
on  the  altar  of  incense;  and  on  the  day 
of  atonement,  the  high  priest  entered 
the  holy  of  holies,  with  this  incense 
burning  in  his  censer,  and  the  smoke 
which  arose  from  it  prevented  his 
looking  with  too  much  curiosity  on 
the  glory  which  shone  from  between 
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the  cherubim.  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  S4 — 38; 
xl.  27;  Lev.  iv.  7;  x.  1;  xvi.  12,  13; 
Nam.  iy.  16.)  Incense  also  denotes 
the  savour  of  the  sacrifices  offered  on 
the  altar.  (Lev.  i.  9,  17^  1  Sam.  ii. 
16;  Ps.  Ixvi  16;  Isa.  i.  13;  Ezek. 
XX.  41;  Eph.  v.  2;  PhiL  iv.  18.) 
The  smoke  ascending  morning  and 
evening  from  the  altar  of  incense,  was 
the  symbol  of  prayer.  (Ps.  cxli.  2; 
MaL  L  11;  Lutce  i.  10;  Bev.  v.  8; 
viii  3,  4.) 

INDIA.  The  Hebrew  word  Hod- 
4uj  is  the  old  Persic  Hidhus,  from  the 
Sanscrit  Sindhu$szi\ie  land  of  Sind, 
i.  e.  India.  The  Persian  king  is  de- 
scribed as  reigning  **from  India  unto 
Ethiopia."  "^This  fixes  the  extent  of 
the  Persian  dominions  eastward  to 
the  original  station  of  the  Hindus,  at 
the  head  of  the  Indus.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Arabia  Felix,  in  very  early 
times,  carried  on  a  commerce  with 
India  in  spices,  and  other  foreign 
products.  From  the  products  men- 
tioned in  1  Kings  x.  22,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  Solomon  had  ships 
which  traded  with  India. 

INGATHERING,  Feast  of.— See 
Tabernacles,  Feast  of. 

INHERITANCE.  Tlie  Land  of 
Canaan  was  divided  by  lot  for  an 
inheritance  among  the  Hebrews,  ac- 
cording to  the  tribes,  and  to  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  the  families  in  each 
tribe.  (Josh,  xiii — xxii.)  Forty- 
eight  cities  were  then  assigned  to  the 
Xievites.  (Num.  xxxiii.  50;  xxxiv.  1; 
XXXV.  I.)  The  division  of  the  land 
was  made  by  a  board  of  commission- 
ers under  Joshua  and  Eleaser;  al- 
though an  exact  survey  was  not 
made  till  some  time  after  the  allot- 
ment. (Josh,  xviii.  4, 5.)  The  estates 
thus  alloted  would  descend  to  pos- 
terity; not  so  much  the  inheritance 
of  their  fathers,  as  that  which  Jehovah 
had  immediately  assigned  to  them.  A 
Hebrew  could  say,  **  The  Lord  is  the 
portion  of  mine  inheritance  and  of 
my  cup:  thou  maintainest  my  lot 
l%e  lines  are  ftdlen  to  me  in  pleasant 
places;  I  have  a  goodly  heritage." 
<Ps.  xvi  5,  6.)  The  inheritance  ^vl^ 
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acquired  was  never  to  leave  the  tribe 
to  which  it  belonged.  An  heiress 
was  not  allowed  to  marry  out  of  her 
own  tribe,  lest  the  property  should 
pass  by  her  marriage  mto  another 
tribe.  (Num.  xxvii.  7 — 11;  xxxvi. 
6 — 12.)  The  land  was  Jehovah's,  and 
no  man  could  finally  alienate  any  part 
of  the  parental  inheritance.  (1  Kmgs 
xxi.  3.)  Every  fiftieth  year,  whatever 
land  had  been  sold,  returned  to  its 
former  owner.  Hence  the  value  and 
price  of  land  naturally  rose  or  fell  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  years 
that  were  to  elapse  prior  to  the  ensu- 
ing fiftieth  or  jubilee-year.  From 
this  division  of  the  land  of  Promise 
into  inheritances,  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven is  called  an  "inheritance."  (CoL 
i.  12;  Eph.  i.  11—14;  1  Pet  i.  4.)— 
See  Heir. 

INIQUITY.  The  want  of  equity, 
injustice;  whatever  is  done  regardless 
of  the  law  of  God.  Sin  is  the  trans- 
gression of  the  law:  iniquity  is  aeon- 
tempt  or  disregard  of  the  law.  (Gen. 
XV.  16;  Ps.  li.  2,  9;  ciiL  10.)  Jehovah 
is  said  to  **  visit  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  of  them  that 
hate  him"  (Ex.  xx.  6.)  For  the 
priests  to  "bear  the  iniquity,"  is  to 
make  the  expiation  which  is  the  pre- 
requisite to  forgiveness.  (Ex.  xxviiL 
38;  Lev.  x.  17;  Isa.  liiL  6.) 

INK.  The  common  ink  was  made 
of  water,  pulverised  charcoal,  and 
gum.  Other  substances  were,  doubt- 
less, used  both  for  writing  and  col- 
ouring matter.  (Num.  v.  23;  Jer. 
xxxvi.  18;  2  Cor.  iii.  3.)  1  The  Egyp- 
tians frequently  wrote  with  redmsh 
ink.  The  professed  writers,  or  scribes, 
in  the  East,  usually  carry  the  inkhom 
and  pen,  or  reed  tube,  in  their  girdle. 
(Ezek.  ix.  2.) 

INN.  The  Hebrew  word  maltm, 
rendered  "inn,"  like  the  Greek  word 
kcUaluma^  signifies  a  pUce  where 
travellers  lodge,  either  in  the  open 
air  or  under  a  roof;  lodging  puice, 
inn,  a  medqfeh  or  caravanserai.  (Gen. 
xlil27;  xl.  21;  Ex.  iv.  24,  Luke  ii 
7.)  So  the  Greek  word  pandodteion^ 
rendered  "  an  inn,"  signifies  a  pkce 
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vhtrt  aS  art  rectived,  %  mtnzel,  Man. 
(Luke  X.  34:)  CamvkDseruj  orbhans 
Ui  the  E»l,  mre  generally  large  sqaare 
bnildinga,  in  the  cenire  of  which  U 
an  area  or  open  place.  The;  are 
geoenilj  built  at  proper  diatancea 
upon  (he  road;  and  have  commonly 
one  Btorey  above  the  nound  floor, 
iiaed  for  lodgings  j  the  Tower  Berres 
for  the  Btorine  uf  Roods.  ' 
village  there  is,  at  least, 
room,  called  a  matiel  or  i 
gneit  room,  devoted  lo  the 
ment  of  strangers,  by  Uie  jnhabitaats, 
without  the  expectation  of  a  reward. 
The  Greek  word  ialalama  is  rendered 
"guest-chamber."  (Hark  xiv.  14i 
Luke  xxiL  11.)  Inns,  such  as  we 
have  in  Europe,  arc  unknown  in  the 
East,  excepting  where  they  have 
arisen  from  European  intercourse. 
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INSCRIPTION.  In  the  early 
ages,  memoranda  of  remarkable 
events  were  inscribed  on  moDumenM 
of  stone.    (Job  xix.24.)    The  "two 


tables  of  the  testimony"  were  written 
by  the  finger  of  God  upon  stone. 
(Ex.  xxxL  18:  xxxii.  16,  16,  19.) 
And  Moses  inscribed  the  law  upon 
stones,  and  set  them  up  In  Mount 
£baL  (UeuL  xxvii.  2—8;  Josh.  viii. 
30.)  The  ancient  Egyptians  covered 
the  walls  of  their  pahu^e- temples  wilh 
reliefs;  and  on  some  of  them,  as  well 
as  on  the  statues,  sphinxes,  and  obe- 
lisks, are  exhibited  hieroglyphic  in- 
scriptions, which  are  important  aa 
historical  documents,  and,  in  sereral 
instances,  bare  confirmed  the  state- 
ments of  the  Scriptures.  TheBoMttA 
stone,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
was  the  key  to  the  recovery  of  the 
mode  of  reading  the  hieroglyphieg. 
Thismonoment  is  a  block  of  black 
basalt,  having  three  inscriptions  in 
hieroglyphics,  and  the  demotic  or 
enchorial,  which  was  the  writing  of 
(he  country,  also  a  Greek  translation. 
The  inscription  was  made  about  B.C. 
l!j6;  and  contains  a  statute  decreeing 
an  apotheosis,  or  place  amoDg  the 
gods,  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  then  itt 
the  ninth  year  of  his  rei^  The 
ancient  Assyrians  also  inscribed 
memorable  events  on  their  mmu- 
:nts,  on  sIAba  of  stone,  tablets  of 
ly,  bricks,  and  other  durable 
iterials.  Such  inscriptions  are  &e- 
ently  found  trilingoaJ — in  Assyrian 
Babylonian,  Me<&an,  and  Pei^an; 
d  are  writ(en  in  the  cuneiform 
character,  the  different  alphabets  of 
which  mainly  vary  from  each  other 
by  a  different  arrangement  of  the 
arrow-heads  or  wedges  of  which  the 
letters  are  composed.  Some  of  the 
Persian  inscriptions  having  been  made 
out,  they  were  used  in  deciphering 
the  Assyrian  and  Median  inscripttona, 
just  as  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Roselta  stone  was  tbe  kev  to  the 
reading  of  the  Egyptian  Eden^ly- 
phics.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
Assyrian  documents  which  has  yet 
been  discovered,  is  the  Black  obeUsk 
from  Nimrud,  now  in  the  British 
Museum;  uf  which  the  woodcut  is  a 
representation.  This  monument  is  a 
piece  of  black  tnatble,  €  feet  6  inches 
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in  height;  the  greatest  width  at  top 
1  foot  5^  inches;  and  at  the  bottom  2 
feet;  the  width  up  the  sides  being 
somewhat  less.  The  top  is  sur- 
mounted bv  three  steps,  which  are, 
with  the  whole  of  the  upper  part,  in- 
scribed with  cuneiform  characters. 
Each  side  is  then  divided  into  five 
compartments  filled  with  sculpture, 
exhioiting  the  homage  of  tributaries, 
and  the  tribute  which  is  being  brought 
to  the  king,  with  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions between  and  along  the  sides,  de- 
scribing the  name  of  the  person  or 
country  which  pajs  the  tribute,  and 
the  nature  of  the  tribute  itself.  The 
obelisk  was  erected  by  Divanubar, 
the  son  of  Ashurakhbal^Sardana- 
palus,  about  b.c.  880,  and  contains 
the  annals  of  his  reign,  and  the 
history  of  his  conquests,  extending 
through  a  period  of  thirty-one  years. 
Among  the  kings  tributary  to  Assyria, 
mentioned  on  this  monument,  are 
'^Taua,  the  son  of  Khnmri,"  i.  e.  Jehu, 
the  king  of  Israel,  a  successor  of 
Omri;(lKingsxvi.l&— 28;  2Kings  iz. 
1 — 14;)  and  Hazael,  king  of  ^ria. 
(1  Kings  xix.  16 — 17;  2  Kings  viii. 
7 — 15.)  The  Sinaitic  inscriptions, 
which  abound  on  the  focks,  in  the 
route  from  Egypt  to  Sinai,  which 
some  have  supposed  to  have  been 
done  by  the  Hebrews  while  wandering 
in  the  wilderness,  are  probably  the 
work  of  Christians,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  these  regions  in  the  earlier 
persecutions.  They  are  supposed  to 
be  in  the  Himyaritic  character,  with 
Greek  inscriptions  occasionally  inter- 
mingled. Tne  trilingual  inscription 
placed  upon  the  cross  of  Jesus,  was 
m  Hebrew,  the  ancient  language  of 
the  country;  in  Greek,  the  vernacular 
language;  and  in  Latin,  the  language 
of  the  rulers  of  the  country.  (John 
xix.  19,  20.) 

INSPIRATION.  The  Greek  term 
7^leopiiei»Ca9=  God-inspired,  proper- 
ly designates  the  mysterious  power 
exercised  by  the  Spirit  of  Goa  upon 
the  minds  of  the  authors  of  the 
writings  of  the  old  and  new  Testa- 
ments, causing  them  to  write,  and 
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g^ding  them  in  writing,  even  to  the 
application  of  the  words  they  have 
used,  in  order  to  preserve  their  state- 
ments from  error,  and  to  guarantee 
their  authenticity  and  truth:  **A11 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration 
of  <iod."  (2  Tim.  iii.  16.)  This 
miraculous  influence  had  for  its  ob- 
ject, not  so  much  the  writers,  who 
were  only  the  secretaries  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  the  inspired  documents 
themselves,  which  were  to  be  the 
rule  of  the  fsith  and  practice  of  the 
faithful  through  all  aees.  The  same 
inspiration  attended  the  prophets  and 
apostles,  in  all  their  official  instruc- 
tions and  annunciations  of  the  Divine 
will.  Divine  inspiration,  as  presup- 
posing a  Divine  revelation,  was  widely 
different  in  its  nature  from  ah  the 
phenomena  of  mere  natural  excite- 
ment and  of  genius;  and,  like  the  holy 
ointment,  was  never  used  for  ordinary 
purposes,  but  for  the  supernatural  en- 
aowment  of  the  messengers  of  heaven. 
Nor  is  this  extraordmary  gift  the 
same  as  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  enlightenment 
of  the  minds  of  the  faithnil.  They 
differ  essentially  from  each  other, 
inasmuch  as  enlightenment  has  its 
degrees,  and  is  a  continuous  work; 
but  inspiration,  as  a  miraculous  gift, 
admitted  no  deerees,  and  was  not 
extended  beyond  the  period  in  which 
the  task  was  accompbshed,  for  which* 
the  Spirit  had  caused  the  prophets  or 
apostles  to  speak  or  write.  In  the 
absence  of  inspiration,  they  were 
enlightened  and  Divinely  sustained,  as 
are  all  the  faithful;  but  then  they 
spake  no  longer  as  **  moved  or  insti- 
gated by  the  Holy  Ghost.**  However 
closely  united  were  piety  and  inspira- 
tion, m  the  sacred  writers,  they  were 
essentially  distinct;  inasmuch  as  tiie 
most  eidiKhtened  believer  may  not 
speak  by  mspiration,  whilst  an  igno- 
rant and  unrighteous  man  may  not 
speak  from  his  own  imnulse,  but  by 
Divine  inspiration.  (Kum.  xviit; 
John  xi.  49—61.) 

Inspiration  is  evidently  something 
distinct  firom,  and  additional  to  reve- 
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Ution.  BeyeUtion  is  the  presentation 
of  objective  troth,  which  had  existed 
in  the  Divine  mind,  to  the  minds  of 
prophets  and  apostles.  Inspiration 
u  the  breathing  mA>= inspiring,  i.  e. 
the  snpernatnral  action  on  the  minds 
of  prophets  and  apostles,  which  is 
essentially  distinct  from  the  truth 
transmitted  to  them.  Though  the  two 
may  be  said  to  be  practictuly  united, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  the  objectiTe 
troth  could  be  no  revelation  apart 
from  the  Divine  Ulumination  of  the 
human  mind  to  receive  it.  Hence  the 
general  idea  of  inspiration  seems  to 
comprise  three  supernatural  acts:  1. 
The  presentation,  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
of  the  revelation  or  objective  truth, 
in  whatever  way,  to  the  minds  of  the 
sacred  writers.  2.  The  subjective 
influence,  and  the  consequent  state 
of  mind  which  was  necessary  for  the 
right  apprehension  and  reception  of 
that  troth.  8.  The  influence  requi- 
site for  the  correct  impartation  of 
that  troth  to  others,  either  orally 
or  by  writing.  In  these  several 
operations  of  3ie  Holy  Spirit  no  new 
mental  &culty  was  conferred  upon 
the  sacred  writers,  nor  was  anj 
violence  done  to  the  laws  of  their 
mental  constitution;  the  duU  ear 
was  quickened,  the  dim  eye  was 
made  clear,  and  their  lips  were  touched 
with  hallowed  fire:  '*holy  men  of 
God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost."  (2  Pet  L  21.) 
Three  different  modes  of  inspired 
revelation  seem  to  be  presenteid  to 
our  attention  in  the  Scriptures;  yet 
each  is  alike  "the  operation  of  the 
self-same  Spirit,  dividing  to  every 
man  severaUy  as  He  wilL**  The 
first  mode  of  inspiration  may  be  called 
the  Muggestivef  in  which  the  Most  High 
communicated  His  will,  either  by  an 
audible  voice;  (Gen.  i.  28;  iL  16;  xxii. 
1,  2;  Ex.  iii.  4;  ziz.  8;)  or  b;^  the 
ministry  of  angels;  (Gen.  zviii.  2; 
xix.  1;  GaL  iii.  19;  Heb.  iL  2;)  or 
by  dreams;  (Gem  xz.  8;  1  Sam.  iiL 
4;   Dan.  viii  18;)  or  by  direct  im- 

Sressions   on   the  mind,  suggesting 
octrines,    promises,    reproofs,   ana 


exhortations,  as  they  are  found  in 
the  writimra  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles.  The  second  mode  may  be 
called  the  kUtorieal^  in  which  God 
inspired  the  writers  of  the  earlier 
documents,  which  were  the  incipient 
unf  oldings  of  His  plan,  which  are  incor- 
porated in  Genesis,  and  other  historical 
t>ooks.  Some  of  these  memorials  may 
have  been  written  by  Adam,  £noch» 
Noah,  Shem,  Abraham,  and  Jacob. 
Other  historical  memoranda  were 
written  by  the  prophets  and  the  royal 
secretaries,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
perished,  but  the  contents  of  which 
are  incorporated  in  the  several  histo- 
rical books.  (2  Chron.  ix.  29;  xii.  15; 
xiiL  22;  xxvi  22.)  So  also,  Moses 
was  Divinely  inspired  to  condense  the 
early  patriarchu  memorials  in  the 
book  of  Genesis,  and  other  parts  ot 
the  Pentateuch;  and  Samuel,  and  the 
authors  of  the  several  historical  books, 
to  condense  and  incorporate  in  their 
works  notices  from  State  papers,  and 
from  other  writings,  earlier  than  their 
own  times,  or  contemporary  with  them. 
(1  Chron.  iv.  21,  22;  1  Kings  xi.  41; 
XV.  81;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  26.)  Bven 
the  writers  of  the  Gospels  seem  to 
have  used  memoranda  from  other 
writers,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  ge- 
nealogies. (Matt  L  1 — 25;  Luke  L 
1 — 5.)  The  apostles  also  occasionally 
quoted  classic  authors.  (Actsxvii. 
28.)  Under  the  same  Divine  in- 
fluence, the  sacred  historians  chro- 
nicled &ct8  with  which  they  w«e 
personally  acquainted,  in  order  to 
secure  their  accurate  transmission  to 
others.  The  third  mode  of  inspiration 
may  be  called  the  prophetic^  in  which 
the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  Most 
High  were  reveal^  to  the  prophets 
by  objects  and  symbols  in  visions, 
llie  pictorial  scenery  passed  succes- 
sively before  them,  ana  they  earn :  so 
Moses  beheld  the  model  of  the  taber- 
nacle; (Ex.  XXV.  9;  Heb.  viii  6;) 
Isaiah  the  suffering  Messiah ;  (Isa.  liii. 
1 — 12;)  Exekiel  the  cherabim,  and 
the  wheel  full  of  eves;  ^£zek.  i  1— • 
28 ;)  and  John,  the  Uunb  having  seven 
horns  and  seven  eyes.   (Rev.  v.  6.) 
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Under  supernatural  influence  the  pro- 
phets described  orally  or  in  writing, 
what  the^  had  seen  on  the  tableaux ; 
hence  their  frequent  use  of  thepast  tense 
in  their  risions  or  prophecies.  (Nam. 
xxiv.  15 — 17;  Dan.  vii.  1 — 28;  Isa,  i. 
1;  Bev.  i.  1.)  Thus  did  God  "at 
Bondry  times,  and  in  divers  manners, 
speak  in  time  past,  unto  the  fathers 
hy  the  prophets."  (Heb.  L  1.)  Yet 
in  the  yariety  of  methods  in  which 
inspiration  was  communicated,  no 
one  method  could  be  said  to  be  move 
«leyated  than  another;  they  were 
merely  "the  diyersities  of  operations 
of  the  same  God."  Indeed,  the  sa- 
bered writers,  whether  in  writing  con- 
«emine  the  mysteries  of  the  king- 
^lom  of  heaven,  or  in  collecting,  con- 
densing, or  arranging  more  ancient 
records,  or  in  writmg  the  histories  of 
their  own  times,  just  as  in  describing 
prophetic  scenery — ^were  merely  the 
amanuenses  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  vari- 
-ously  moved,  and  yet  in  the  perfect 
exercise  of  their  own  voluntary  agency. 
Hence,  each  and  every  part  of  what 
they  have  written,  on  whatever  subject, 
is  Divinely  inspired,  and  equally  so, 
and  in  the  same  sense.  And  unless 
we  hold  that  the  Book,  the  entire 
Sook,  is  inspired,  and  is  as  much  the 
word  of  God  as  though  He  Himself 
had  written  it,  with  His  own  hand,  on 
tables  of  stone,  without  human  instru- 
mentality, we  cannot  occupy  safe  and 
firm  ground. 

The  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  the  first  principle  of  our  faitn. 
We  hold,  that  not  only  were  the 
thoughts,  but  the  very  words  also. 
Divinely  supplied  to  the  sacred  writ- 
-ers.  Otherwise,  what  assurance  have 
we  that  their  langu^e  bears  the 
exact  impress  of  the  ideas,  and  that 
the  thoughts  deposited  in  their  minds 
were  reproduced  unchanged?  Nor 
is  the  verbal  and  plenary  inspiration 
-of  the  Scriptures,  and  their  consequent 
infallibility,  a  modem  view,  merely 
set  up,  as  some  have  imagined,  by 
Protestantism,  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  infSfdlible  aulJiority  asserted  and 
-claimed  by  Bomanism.  The  ancient 
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churches  regarded  the  supremacy  of 
the  Scriptures  rather  than  the  assumed 
infallibility  of  any  ecclesiastical  hier- 
archy. Some  of  the  early  writers 
compared  the  minds  of  the  prophets 
and  apostles  to  "a  stringed  instru- 
ment, attuned  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 
send  forth  the  Divine  harmony  of 
eternal  life."  "The  Holy  Ghost," 
says  Claudius,  "has  made  use  of  the 
pen  of  the  evangelists  and  prophets. 
He  supplied  them  with  the  occasions 
of  writing.  He  ?ave  them  the  desire, 
and  the  strength;  and  the  matter, 
form,  order,  method,  and  expressions, 
are  also  by  His  immediate  inspiration 
and  under  his  direction."  And  the 
Apostles  declare  that  the  Scriptures 
are  "  the  words  " — "  the  voice  " —  "  the 
oracles  of  God,"  and  that  they  are 
written,  "not  in  the  words  which 
man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth."  (Rom.  iii. 
2;  Acts  vii.  SS;  1  Cor.  iL  13.)  Though 
the  words,  as  well  as  the  thoughts, 
were  Divinely  supplied,  the  sacred 
writers  still  reported  every  one  in  his 
own  characteristic  manner,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  individual  peculiarities 
stamped  upon  the  style  oi  the  books 
which  they  have  written.  While  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  pleased  to  employ 
the  characteristics  of  every  mind,  the 
Divine  energy  never  superseded  the 
human,  but  appropriatea  and  g^uided 
it  to  subserve  His  own  purpose.  And, 
though  the  writers  had  a  distinct 
consciousness  of  their  Divine  com- 
mission, yet  never,  perhaps,  were 
they  more  spontaneously  active,  and 
more  consciously  unfettered  in  the 
utterance  of  their  thoughts,  than 
when  they  were  living  and  moving 
within  the  hallowed  sphere  of  inspir* 
ation.  Thus  did  Goa  make  use  of 
the  individual  ^culiarities  of  His 
servants,  just  as  in  the  adminstration 
of  His  government.  He  sometimes 
takes  advantage  of  events  in  human 
conduct,  apparently  incidental,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  His  purposes, 
without  interfering  vnth  the  free- 
agency  of  His  subjects. 
The  existence  of  several  thousands 
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of  TariouB  readings,  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  manuscripts,  is  sometimes  . 
presented  as  an  objection  to  the  ver- 
bal inspiration  of  the  sacred  writings. 
If,  however,  we  grant  the  inspiration 
of  the  first  Hebrew  and  Greek  mann- 
scripts,  the  objection  is  reduced  to  a 
mere  question  of  criticism: — Have  the 
copyists  transcribed  accurately?  It 
is  well  known  that  no  book  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  from  antiquity  so 
faithfully  transcribed  as  the  Scrip- 
tures. Yet  in  passing  through  so 
many  hands,  for  so  many  ages,  we 
could  scarcely  expect  that  the  ancient 
copyists,  who  were  not  inspired  any 
more  than  modem  printers,  should 
not  have  introduced  occasional  vari- 
ances. But  these  variances  do  not, 
for  the  most  part,  extend  beyond  the 
difference  of  a  single  word,  and  some- 
times even  of  a  single  letter;  so  that 
our  incertitude,  as  to  the  primitive 
reading,  is  limited  merely  to  the  choice 
between  one  word  and  another,  or  one 
letter  and  another.  By  the  careful 
coDoparison  of  manuscripts,  and  the 
appucation  of  a  true  and  searching 
criticism,  many  of  the  discrepancies 
arising  from  various  readings  have 
Tanished;  and  we  anticipate  that,  bv 
the  same  process,  the  remainder  wiU 
be  still  further  diminished,  until 
we  shall  know  which,  in  any  case  of 
two  readinffs,  is  certahily  the  God-in- 
spired word. 

Nor  does  the  concession  of  the  verbal 
inspiration  of  the  original  Hebrew 
ana  Greek  Scriptures  deny  it  to  the 
several  veraiaiu.  The  books  of  the 
old  Testament  necessarily  came,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  Hebrews  in 
their  own  tongue;  and  those  of  the 
new  Testament,  not  only  to  the  same 

Sople,  but  to  other  nations,  when 
e  Greek  languaee  was  almost  uni- 
TersiJly  understood  And  as  the  Gos- 
pel was  to  be  preached  to  aU  nations, 
and  in  every  language,  translations 
must  be  made  for  the  people;  but  we 
do  not  see  how  the  advantages  of 
inspiration  vanish  in  this  process  of 
'^terary  transformation.  Certainly 
9  are  more  assured  of  the  accuracy 
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of  the  translations  than  we  could  t>e 
of  that  of  the  original  text,  supposing: 
its  expressions  had  not  been  eiven  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  Already  had  the- 
Divine  word  passed  through  four  suc- 
cessive forms  when  it  reached  us  in  any 
translation.  1.  It  existed  in  the  mind 
of  the  Eternal;  2.  It  was  communi- 
cated by  Him  to'  the  mind  of  man;. 
8.  It  passed  from  the  mind  of  the 
recipient  into  the  characters  of  an 
articulate  language;  4.  Men  have  re- 
produced it  in  new  translations,  from 
one  human  language  into  another.  Of 
these  four  operations,  the  first  three 
are  Divine;  tne  fourth  alone  is  human, 
but  when  correctly  executed,  is  no* 
less  in&llible.  £ven  the  apostles 
themselves  occasionally  ouote  literally 
the  Greek  translation  ot  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  called  the  Septuagint; 
sometimes  they  correct  it  by  re-trans- 
lating more  accurately  from  the  He- 
brew; and  again,  to  indicate  more- 
clearly  in  what  sense  they  ftpply  this 
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or  that  declaration  ftt>m 
ment,  they  paraphrase  the  words. 
The  sevenl  versions  are  certainly 
not  equally  accurate;  but  the  least 
accurate  contains  all  Uiings  necessary 
for  salvation.  The  transbitions  being- 
the  labour  of  a  great  number  of  men 
of  every  tongue  and  nation,  who- 
could  devote  to  the  work  their  time 
and  attention,  who  controlled  each- 
other  from  century  to  century,  and 
instructed  and  penected  each  other, 
can  always  be  compared  and  con- 
fronted with  the  Divine  text,  to  be 
corrected  and  recorrected  by  thu 
eternal  model,  until  they  become 
its  perfect  aounterpart  Thus  we  caa 
now,  after  a  lapse  of  250  years,  with 
our  lexicons  in  hand,  test  our  inimi- 
table authorised  version,  by  the  origi- 
nal standard,  until  we  are  assured  that 
the  expressions  have  received  the  im- 

Eress  of  their  original,  and  that  we 
ave  obtained,  for  our  use,  the  most 
faithful  fac-mmile. 

Nor  is  this  view  of  verbal  inspira- 
tion at  all  incompatible  with  the  fact, 
that  there  is  much  that  is  huwtam  s^ 
well  as  Divine,  in  the  saored  reconU- 
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"We  do  not  affirm  that  the  follies  and 
.mistakes  in  some  of  the  arguments  of 
•Job  and  his  friends  were  inspired 
when  thej  were  uttered;  but  we  do 
.affirm,  that  the  fact  of  their  being 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures  is  Divine  in- 
spiration. The  defects  in  the  conduct 
•of  prophets  and  apostles  are  carefully 
recoraed;  but  wno  would  saj  that 
£uch  defects  were  inspired?  Their 
defects  were  human,  tne  record  of 
Chem  alone  is  Divine.  It  is  the  inspir- 
ed accuracy  of  the  record  of  these 
things  whicn  remains  unimpeached. 
So  uie  Apostles  occasionally  intro- 
duce topics  which  seem  to  be  of  com- 
paratively small  significance;  (2  Tim. 
iv.  13 ;)  and  Paul,  when  disclaiming 
the  power  of  adjudicating  on  the  pro- 
priety of  entering  into  Uie  marriage 
state,  tells  us  that  he  had  no  Divine 
command.  (1  Cor.  vL  12,  25.)  Tet 
none  of  these  passages  imply  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Divine  endowment  in  the 
writer;  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
employed  aeainst  the  doctrine  of  a 
plenary  inspiration.  Nor  are  we  to 
suppose  that  inspiration  is  extended 
only  to  matters  of  a  religious  nature. 
The  historical  and  the  ethical  are  so 
intertwined  with  the  religious,  that 
the  attempt  to  separate  the  woven 
threads  is  to  be  involved  in  hopeless 
perplexity.  Whatever  is  written,  was 
written  by  inspiration,  for  "our  in- 
struction and,  admonition." 

Some  opposers  of  plenary  inspira- 
tion have  professed  to  detect  er- 
rors in  reasoning,  in  doctrine,  in 
the  narrations,  and  contradictions  in 
facts,  in  the  holy  oracles.  Now  we 
maintain  that  a  more  attentive  and 
serious  study  of  the  Dirine  word 
would  reduce  the  apparent  dis- 
crepancies to  nothing.  The  experience 
of  every  age,  and  especially  the  re- 
sults of  recent  critical  research,  have 
sufficiently  demonstrated,  that,  before 
an  impartial  examination,  all  such 
difficulties  vanish.  What  is  an  object 
-of  doubt  to-day,  will,  by  further 
study  and  research,  become  a  motive 
of  faith  to-morrow;  and  what  is  to- 
vday  a  subject  of  perplexity,  will  to- 
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morrow  be  converted  into  proof. 
Hitherto,  every  apparent  discrepancy 
which  enlightenedcritical  research  has 
resolved,  has  exhibited  the  accuracy 
of  the  sacred  penmen.  What  then 
may  we  not  hope  for,  as  the  day 
dawns,  regarding  the  few  difficulties 
which  still  remain? 

But  others  have  professed  to  find, 
in  the  Scriptures,  errors  contrary  to 
the  phUosophy  of  nature.  We  can 
only  reply,  the  Bible  was  not  written 
to  teacn  science;  still  we  maintain 
that  no  error  in  reference  to  physical 
phenomena  can  be  found  upon  its 
pages.  God  is  not  man  that  He 
should  lie.  He  cannot,  in  His  word, 
contradict  Himself  in  His  works. 
Harmony  everywhere  exists  between 
His  works  and  His  word;  while 
ignorance  and  misapprehension  belong 
to  us.  After  all,  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  show  how  large  a  store  of  science 
is  latent  in  the  language  of  inspira- 
tion. We  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  idea  that  the  sacred  writers  wrote 
on  history  or  science,  on  their  own 
authority,  and  according  to  the  com- 
mon notions  of  their  time.  We  hold 
that,  with  respect  to  those  matters,  the 
declarations  of  the  Bible  are  shown 
to  be  infallible  when  interpreted  by 
the  use  of  proper  means,  and  the  final 
sense  thus  elicited.  Notwithstanding 
the  rapid  march  of  science  which  has 
characterised  our  own  day,  the  vene- 
rable book  still  maintains  its  supreme 
position,  and  is  contradicted  bv  none 
of  the  investigations  of  the  learned 
in  sound  philosophy.  In  God's  book 
we  find  none  of  those  mistakes  which 
the  science  of  every  century  detecto 
in  the  books  of  preceding  genera- 
tions. The  most  recent  researches  in 
astronomy,  geology,  ethnology,  and 
the  examination  of  the  sculptures  of 
EgjTpt,  Babvlon,  and  Nineveh,  have 
alike  corroborated  the  accuracy  of 
the  sacred  records.  Even  in  geo- 
graphy, the  famous  scholar  and 
traveller.  Dr.  liobinson,  maintains 
that  the  Bible  is  still  the  best  hand- 
book for  the  Holy  Land.  So  in  moral 
as  in  physical  science,  this  book  never 
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does  yiolence  to  facts,  nor  to  the 
principles  of  sound  philosopher;  but  is 
in  harmony  with  the  just  ideas  which 
moral  science  has  given  us.  Surely, 
then,  ours  is  not  the  daring  philosophy 
which  would  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
forms  and  materials  of  that  book, 
which  not  only  stands  above  and 
apart  from  the  snblimest  effusions  of 
human  genius,  but  holds  in  its  hand 
the  key  of  every  moral  difficulty,  re- 
realing  truths  bearing  on  man's 
highest  interest  and  lying  beyond  the 
sphere  where  science  and  genius  make 
t  neir  discoveries.  However,  if  the  glo- 
rious truths  revealed  on  its  hallowed 
pages,  so  wondrously  adapted  to  the 
conditions  of  fallen  humanity,  produc- 
ing on  individuals  and  communities 
such  radical  and  beneficent  changes  of 
heart  and  life,  beckoning  the  way  to 
honours  unfading,  and  joys  undying, 
do  not  attest  ahke  its  divinity  and 
veracity,  then  we  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  the  influence  of  the  Bible  is  a 
greater  miracle  than  the  miraculous 
inspiration  which  a  frigid  rationalism 
would  set  aside. — See  Scriptures. 

INSTRUMENTS.— See  Music. 

INTERCESSION.  To  intercede 
is  to  interpose  in  behalf  of  another, 
and  to  plead  for  him.  (Isa.  liii.  12; 
llx.  16;  1  Tim.  ii.  1.)  The  intercession 
of  Christ  refers,  in  a  general  sense, 
to  any  aid  which  He,  as  perpetual 
High  Priest,  extends  to  those  who 
approach  God  confidine  in  him.  (Heb. 
iv.  16;  vii.  25—27.)  Intercession,  in 
the  sense  of  supplication,  was  not  ap- 

Sropriate  to  the  office  of  the  Hebrew 
igh  priest ;  he  was  the  presenter  of 
sacrifices  on  account  of  sins,  and  made 
intercession  or  atonement  by  sprink- 
ling the  blood  of  victims  before 
Jehovah:  this  gave,  as  it  were,  a  voice 
to  the  blood.  Hence,  if  we  attach  a 
special  idea  to  the  term  "interces- 
sion," as  applied  to  the  work  of  our 
glorious  High  Priest,  may  we  not  say 
lat  it  is  eouivalent  to  propitiation  or 
atonement  ?  In  the  noliest  of  all, 
'*  the  blood  of  Jesus  speaketh."  (  Heb. 
xii.  24.)  The  dignity  and  merit, 
power  and  authority  of  the  Messiah, 
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in  His  exalted  state,  imply  a  continue 
pre»entatUm  of  His  otiedience  an<f 
sacrifice  as  ever  valid  and  efficacious- 
for  the  pardon  and  acceptance,  the 
perfect  holiness  and  eternal  happiness,, 
of  all  who  are  truly  penitent,  believing^ 
and  obedient.  Hence  His  intercession, 
or  His  acting  as  High  Priest  in  the- 
heavenly  world,  was  represented  by 
the  Heorew  high  priest's  entering^ 
into  the  most  holy  place,  on  the 
annual  day  of  atonement,  with  the 
fragrant  incense  burning,  and  with 
the  sacrificial  blood  which  he  was  to- 
sprinkle  upon  the  mercy -seat,  over  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  and  before  the- 
awful  symbols  of  Jehovah's  presence* 
— See  Advocate. 

IPHEDEIAH = whom  Jehovahtet* 
free,  A  descendant  of  Bei^amin.  (1 
Chron.  viii.  25.) 

IR = a  city,  A  descendant  of  Ben- 
jamin;  (1  Chron.  vii.  12 ;)  also  written 
"  Iri  "^a  citizen,    (1  Chron.  viL  7.) 

IRA  =£  wakeful  1.  Apriestor  mler 
in  the  time  of  David.  (2  Sam.  zx. 
26.)  2.  The  name  of  two  of  David'fr 
distinguished  warriors.  (2  Sam.  xxiiL 
26,  38.) 

IRAD  =  ardent  The  son  of  Enoch 
and^ grandson  of  Cain.    (Gen.  iv.  18.) 

IRAM^a  citizen.  A  phylarch  of 
a  tribe  among  the  Edomites.  (Gren* 
xlvi.  48.) 

IRI.— See  Ir. 

IRI  J  AH=whom  Jehovah  hoh$ypo9u 
A  captain  of  the  ward  who  arreted 
Jeremiah.    ( Jer.  xxxvii.  13,  14.) 

IRNAHASH=ci£^  of  terpentt.  A 
city,  the  site  of  which  is  unknown.  In 
the  margin  it  is  called  the  **  city  of 
Nahash.*^    (1  Chrcm.  iv.  12.) 

IRON.  The  most  extensively  dis- 
tributed of  the  metals;  and  the  most 
serviceable  of  all  to  which  man  is  in- 
debted. It  exists  largely  both  in  the 
mineral  and  organic  kingdoms,  being 
a  constituent  of  an  immense  number 
of  minerals;  and  existing  as  an 
sential  element  in  the  blood  of 
tebrate  animals,  to  which  it  gives  the 
peculiar  colour.  Even  a  chain,  three 
feet  in  length,  has  been  manufkctnred 
of  the  iron  taken  firom  hanuui  Mood. 
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Tills  metal  is  not  discovered  in  its 
perfect  form,  but  is  extracted  from 
the  ore  which  is  found  mixed  with 
several   other    minerals.     We    can 
flcarcely  think  that  man,  of  his  own 
nnaided  ingenuity,  first  fabricated  iron, 
or  anj  of  the  metals ;  he  must  have  been 
Instructed  bj  the  Divine  Power.   Iron 
was  known  long  before  the  deluge, 
and  was    wrought  by  Tubal  Cain. 
(Gen.  iv.  22.)    The  Egyptians  were 
acquainted  with  iron  at  an  early  period. 
(pent.  iv.  20.)    In  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai,  near  the  copper-mines  wrought 
by  the  early  Pharaohs,    are  fotmd 
large  masses  of  copper,  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  iron  ore,    Canaan  was  a 
**  land  whose  stones  were  iron,  and 
out  of  whose   hills  they  might  dig 
copper."    (Deut.  viii.  9;  xxxiii.  25  ; 
Num.  xxxi  22.)    Iron  is  abundant  in 
Lebanon,  and  the  mountains  of  Syria. 
In  later  times,  superior  iron  seems 
to   have    been    imported   from    the 
northern  regions;  (Jer*  x'^*  ^^O  ^^ 
frcnnTarshish  to  Tyre;  (Esek.  xxvii. 
12;)     and    from   ban    and    Javan. 
rEzek.  xxvii.  19.)  The  Hebrews  were 
forbidden  to  use  stones  to  form  the 
altar,  which  had  been  wrought  with 
iron ;  i  e.  the  stones  were  to  be  un- 
prepared   by  art.     (Josh.  viii.  81.) 
uon  is    not  mentioned  among  the 
materials  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tabernacle.    This  metal 
was  chiefly  used   for  tools;    (Deut. 
xxvii.  5;  1  Kings,  vi.  7;  2  Kings  vi. 
5;)  weapons  of  war;  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
7$    Job  XX.   24;   2  Sam.  xxiii.    7;) 
chariots;  (Josh.  xvii.   16;)  and  for 
agricultural  and  household  purposes. 
(2  8am.  xii.  31 ;  Am.  i.  3;  Acts  xii. 
10;  Erok.  iv.  3;  Ps.  cv.  18;  cvii.  16.) 
The  Hebrew  word  nekhushtAj  rendered 
**  steel,'*  signifies  copper.     (Job  xx. 
24;  Ps.  xviii.  34;    2  Sam.  xxii.  85; 
Jer.  XV.  12.)  The  word  paldah^  ren- 
dered **  torches,"    signifies    superior 
iron,  steel.    (Neh.  li.    8.)    Iron   is 
often  the  symbol  of  strength :  **  sceptre 
of  iron;"  (Ps.ii.  9;)  "iron teeth ;"^ie. 
destmctivepower.  (Dan.  vii.  7.)  **  Iron 
nniteth  iron,"    says  the  wise  man, 
'^  so  a  man  uniteth  the  countenance  of 
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his  friend,"  i.  e.  the  presence  of  a 
friend  gives  confidence  and  assurance. 
(Prov.  xxvii.  17.) 

Ibon  =/ear/tfi,  pious.  A  city  in 
Na^tali.    (Josh.  xix.  88.) 

IrPEEL  =  God  heals.  A  place  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.    (Josh,  xviii. 
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m-SHEMESH = city  of  the  «im.— 
See  Bbth-Shsmbsh. 

IRU  =  anxtoitf.  A  son  of  Caleb. 
(1  Chron.  iv.  16.) 

ISAAC  ^=laughing^  sporting^  or  mock" 
ing.  The  son  of  Abraham  and  Sarah, 
bom  in  his  parents*  old  age.    (Gen. 
xvii.  17—19;  xviii.  12—15;  xxi.  6,  9; 
xxvi.  8.)    llie  birth  of  Isaac  was  the 
subject  of  many  remarkable  promises 
and  prophecies;  and  he  was  made,  by 
express  covenant  with  Abraham,  the 
ancestor  of  the  promised   Messiah. 
(Gen.  xxi.  12.)    At  an  early  period 
of  life  he  was  made  the  object  of  the 
profane  contempt  of  Ishmael,  the  son 
of  Hagar.    When  he  had  arrived  at 
mature  years,  his  fisither  was  required 
by  Jehovah  to  ofier  him  up  in  sacri- 
fice; and  his  conduct  on  this  occasion 
as  remarkably  illustrates  his  docility, 
and  submission,  and  filial  confidence, 
as  the  course  of  Abraham  did  obedi- 
ence and  faith.    (Gen.  xxii  1 — 18.) 
The  event  showed  that  it  was  the  trial 
of  Abraham,  that  God  intended,  not 
the  fact;  Isaac  is  sacrificed,  and  is 
yet  alive.  In  this  circumstance,  Abra* 
ham  truly,  though  vaguely,  believed 
that  God  would  either  prevent  the 
catastrophe,  or  restore  his  slain  son 
to  life.    (Gen.  xxii.  5;  Heb.  xi.  17 — 
19.)    Isaac  appears  to  have  passed 
his  youthfiil  days  under  the  eye  of  hifi 
father,  engaged  in  the  care  of  flocks 
and  herds  up  and  down  the  plains  of 
Canaan.    He  was  a  man  of  retired 
habits  and  of  remarkable  cahnness  of 
mind.    In  a  few  years  after  Isaac's 
marriage  with  Rellekah,  the  two  rival 
brothers,  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  amicably 
met  for  the  interment  of  Abraham. 
(Gen.  XXV.  9.)    After  Isaac  had  been 
married  twenty  years,  he  "entreated 
the    Lord    for  nis   wife;"  and  two 
children,  Jacob  and  Esau,  were  bom 
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does  yiolencG  to  facts,  nor  to  the 
principles  of  sound  philosophy;  hut  is 
in  harmony  with  the  just  ideas  which 
moral  science  has  given  us.  Surely, 
then,  ours  is  not  the  daring  philosophy 
which  would  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
forms  and  materials  of  that  book, 
which  not  only  stands  above  and 
apart  from  the  sublimest  effusions  of 
human  genius,  but  holds  in  its  hand 
the  key  of  every  moral  difficulty,  re- 
realing  truths  bearing  on  man's 
highest  interest  and  lying  beyond  the 
sphere  where  science  andgenius  make 
their  discoveries.  However,  if  the  glo- 
rious truths  revealed  on  its  hallowed 
pages,  so  wondrously  adapted  to  the 
conditions  of  fallen  humanity,  produc- 
ing on  individuals  and  communities 
such  radical  and  beneficent  changes  of 
heart  and  life,  beckoning  the  wa^  to 
honours  unfading,  and  joys  undying, 
do  not  attest  ahke  its  divinity  and 
veracity,  then  we  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  the  influence  of  the  Bible  is  a 
greater  miracle  than  the  miraculous 
inspiration  which  a  frigid  rationalism 
would  set  aside. — See  Scriptures. 

INSTRUMENTS.— See  Music. 

INTERCESSION.  To  intercede 
is  to  interpose  in  behalf  of  another, 
and  to  plead  for  him.  (Isa.  liii.  12; 
lix.  16;  1  Tim.  ii.  1.)  The  intercession 
of  Christ  refers,  in  a  general  sense, 
to  any  aid  which  He,  as  perpetual 
High  Priest,  extends  to  those  who 
approach  God  confldine  in  him.  (Heb. 
iv.  16 ;  vii.  25—27.)  Intercession,  in 
the  sense  of  supplication,  was  not  ap- 
propriate to  the  office  of  the  Hebrew 
high  priest ;  he  was  the  presenter  of 
sacrinces  on  account  ofsins,  and  made 
intercession  or  atonement  by  sprink- 
ling the  blood  of  victims  before 
Jehovah:  this  gave,  as  it  were,  a  voice 
to  the  blood.  Hence,  if  we  attach  a 
special  idea  to  the  term  **  interces- 
sion," as  applied  to  the  work  of  our 
glorious  High  Priest,  may  we  not  say 
tnat  it  is  equivalent  to  propitiation  or 
atonement  ?  In  the  nohest  of  all, 
'*the  blood  of  Jesus  speaketh."  (Heb. 
xii.  24.)  The  dignity  and  merit, 
power  and  authority  of  the  Messiah, 
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in  His  exalted  state,  imply  a  continne 
presenteUion  of  His  obedience  an<f 
sacrifice  as  ever  valid  and  efficacious 
for  the  pardon  and  acceptance,  the 
perfect  holiness  and  eternal  happiness^ 
of  all  who  are  truly  penitent,  beheving^ 
and  obedient.  Hence  His  intercession, 
or  His  acting  as  High  Priest  in  the^ 
heavenly  world,  was  represented  by 
the  Hebrew  high  priest's  entering- 
into  the  most  holy  place,  on  the 
annual  day  of  atonement,  with  the- 
fragrant  incense  burning,  and  with 
the  sacrificial  blood  which  he  was  to- 
sprinkle  upon  the  mercy -seat,  over  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  and  before  the- 
awful  symbols  of  Jehovah's  presence* 
— See  ADyocATB. 

IPHEDEIAHsswhom  Jehovahtetsr 
free,  A  descendant  of  Beigamin.  (1 
Chron.  viii.  25.) 

IR=a  city,  A  descendant  of  Ben- 
jamin; (1  Chron.  vii.  12 ;)  also  written 
**  Iri  "ssro  citizen.    (1  Chron.  vii  7.) 

IRA  =:  wakeful  1.  Apriestor  ruler 
in  the  time  of  David.  (2  Sam.  xx. 
26.)  2.  The  name  of  two  of  David's, 
distinguished  warriors.  (2  Sam.  xxiii* 
26,  38.) 

IRAD  =  ardent.  The  son  of  Enoch 
and^  grandson  of  Cain.    (Gen.  iv.  18.) 

IRAM=:a  citizen,  A  phylaroh  or 
a  tribe  among  the  Edomites.  (Gen. 
xlvi.  43.) 

IRI.— See  Ir. 

IRIJ  AH^whom  Jehovah  lookMupon^ 
A  captain  of  the  ward  who  arrested 
Jeremiah.    (Jer.  xxxvii.  13, 14.) 

IRNAHASH=ctC^  of  serpents,    A 
city,  the  site  of  which  is  unknown.  In 
the  margin  it  is  called  the  "  city  or 
Nahash.^    ( 1  Chron.  iv.  12.) 

IRON.  The  most  extensively  dis- 
tributed of  the  metals;  and  the  most 
serviceable  of  all  to  which  man  is  in- 
debted. It  exists  largely  both  in  the 
mineral  and  organic  kingdoms,  being^ 
a  constituent  of  an  immense  number 
of  minerals;  and  existing  as  an  es- 
sential element  in  the  blood  of  ver- 
tebrate animals,  to  which  it  gives  the 
peculiar  colour.  Even  a  chain,  three 
feet  in  length,  has  been  manufactured 
of  the  iron  taken  firom  human  blood. 
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This  metal  is  not  discoTered  in  its 
perfect  form,  but  is  extracted  from 
the  ore  which  is  found  mixed  with 
sereral    other    minerals.     We    can 
scarcely  think  that  man,  of  his  own 
unaided  ingenuity,  first  fabricated  iron, 
or  an^r  of  the  metals ;  he  must  hare  been 
instructed  by  the  Diyine  Power.   Iron 
was  known  long  before  the  deluge, 
and  was    wrought  by  Tubal  Cain. 
(Gen.  iv.  22.)    The  Egyptians  were 
acquainted  with  iron  at  an  early  period. 
(T)eut.  iv.  20.)    In  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai,  near  the  copper-mines  wrought 
by  the  early  Pharaohs,    are  found 
large  masses  of  copper,  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  iron  ore,    Canaan  was  a 
**  land  whose  stones  were  iron,  and 
out  of  whose   hills  they  might  dig 
copper."    (Deut.  yiii.  9;  xxxiiL  26  ; 
Kum.  xxxi  22.)    Iron  is  abundant  in 
Lebanon,  and  the  mountains  of  Syria. 
In  later  times,  superior  iron  seems 
to   have    been    imported   from    the 
northern  regions;  (Jer.  xr.  12;)  also 
fromTarshish  to  Tyre;  (Ezek.  xxyii. 
12;)     and    from    I)an    and    Javan. 
fEsek.  xxyii.  19.)  The  Hebrews  were 
rorbidden  to  use  stones  to  form  the 
altar,  which  had  been  wrought  with 
iron ;  i  e.  the  stones  were  to  be  un- 
prepared  by  art.     (Josh.  yiii.  81.) 
Iron  is    not  mentioned  among  the 
materials  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tabernacle.    This  metal 
was  chiefly  used   for  tools;    (Deut. 
xxyii  5;  1  Kings,  yi.  7;  2  Kings  yi. 
5;)  weapons  of  war;  (1  Sam.  xyii. 
7;    Job  XX.   24;   2  Sam.  xxiii.    7;) 
chariots;  (Josh.  xyii.  16;)  and  for 
i^icultural  and  household  purposes. 
(2  Sam.  xii.  81 ;  Am.  i.  3;  Acts  xii. 
10;  Ezek.  iy.  8;  Ps.  cy.  18;  cyit  16.) 
The  Hebrewword  nehhushah,  rendered 
**  steeV*  signifies  copper.     (Job  xx. 
24;  Ps.  xyiii.  84;    2  Sam.  xxii.  85; 
Jer.  xy.  12.)  The  word  paUah,  ren- 
dered **  torches,"   signifies    superior 
iron,  steel.    (Neh.  li.    8.)    Iron    is 
often  the  symbol  of  strength :  **  sceptre 
of  iron ;"  (Ps.  ii.  9 ;)  "  iron  teeth  ;*'^i.  e. 
destructiye power.  (Dan.yiL7.)  "Iron 
nniteth  iron,"    says  the  wise  man, 
"  so  a  man  uniteth  the  countenance  of 
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his  friend,"  L  e.  the  presence  of  a 
friend  giyes  confidence  and  assurance. 
(Proy.  xxyii.  17.) 

liLOV  s=  fearful,  pious,  A  city  in 
NaphtalL    (Josh.  xix.  88.) 

mP£EL=  God  heais.  A  place  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.    (Josh,  xyiii. 
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IR-SHEMESH  =z  city  of  the  rati,— 
See  Bbth-Shsuxsh. 

IRU  =  anxtoutf.  A  son  of  Caleb. 
(1  Chron.  iy.  15.) 

ISAAC  ssiawghing,  sporting,  or  mock- 
ing. The  son  of  Abraham  and  Sarah, 
born  in  his  parents'  old  age.    (Gen. 
xyii.  17—19;  XYui.  12—16;  xxi.  6,  9; 
xxyL  8.)    Tlie  birth  of  Isaac  was  the 
subject  of  many  remarkable  promises 
and  prophecies;  and  he  was  made,  by 
express  coyenant  with  Abraham,  the 
ancestor  of  the  promised   Messiah. 
(Gen.  xxi  12.)    At  an  early  period 
of  life  he  was  made  the  object  of  the 
profime  contempt  of  Ishmael,  the  son 
of  Hagar.    When  he  had  arriyed  at 
mature  years,  his  father  was  required 
by  Jehovah  to  offer  him  up  in  sacri- 
fice; and  his  conduct  on  this  occasion 
as  remarkably  illustrates  his  docility, 
and  submission,  and  filial  confidence, 
as  the  course  of  Abraham  did  obedi- 
ence and  faith.    (Gen.  xxii  1 — 18.) 
The  eyent  showed  that  it  wasthe  trisl 
of  Abraham,  that  Gnyd  intended,  not 
the  fact;  Isaac  is  sacrificed,  and  is 
yet  aliye.  In  this  circumstance,  Abra- 
nam  truly,  though  yaguely,  belleyed 
that  God  would  either  prevent  the 
catastrophe,  or  restore  his  slain  son 
to  life.    (Gen.  xxii.  5;  Heb.  xi.  17 — 
19.)    Isaac  appears  to  haye  passed 
his  youthful  <uy8  under  the  eye  of  hifi 
father,  engaged  in  the  care  of  flocks 
and  herds  up  and  down  the  plains  of 
Canaan.    He  was  a  man  ot  retired 
habits  and  of  remarkable  calmness  of 
mind.    In  a  few  years  after  Isaac's 
marriage  with  Rebekah,  the  two  riyal 
brothers,  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  amicably 
met  for  the  interment  of  Abraham. 
(Gen.  xxy.  9.)    After  Isaac  had  been 
married  twenty  years,  he  **  entreated 
the    Lord    for  his   wife;"  and  two 
children,  Jacob  and  Esau,  were  bom 
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to  him  at  one  time.  Isaac  f^Tonred 
Esau,  and  Bebekah  Jacob,  which 
became  a  source  of  great  domestic 
imhappiness.  Daring  his  residence 
in  Grerar,  where  Abimelech  was  king, 
Isaac,  as  his  father  had  done  pre- 
viously, reported  that  Rebekah  was 
his  sister.  Abimelech  having  dis- 
covered thatshe  was  his  wife,  reproved 
him  for  the  deception.  The  posses- 
sions of  Isaac  muitipUed  greatly,  and 
be  finally  returns  to  Beersheba, 
where  he  fixed  his  habitation.  (Gren. 
xxvi  3d.)  When  he  was  a  hundred 
and  thirtv-seven  years  of  age,  and  his 
sight  had  so  failed  him  that  he  could 
not  distinguish  one  of  his  sons  from 
the  other,  Jacob,  with  the  aid  of  Re- 
bekah, craftily  obtained  from  him  the 
blessing  of  pnmogeniture.  Yet  Isaac 
snrviv^  many  years  after  this,  to 
him,  distressing  occurrence.  On  the 
return  of  Jacob  from  Mesopotamia, 
Isaac  was  still  living  at  Hebron.  Isaac 
died  at  the  tige  of  a  hundred  and  eighty 
years,  ^'and  was  gathered  unto  his 

Eeople,  and  his  sons,  Jacob  and  Esau, 
uned    him.'*     (Gen.  xxviii.    1,    2; 
XXXV.  27—29.) 

ISAIAH =Ae/;>  of  Jehovah,  The 
celebrated  prophet  who  lived  and  had 
great  influence  under  the  reigns  of 
uzziah,  Jotham,  Abas, and  Hexekiah, 
kings  of  Judah.  (Isa.  i.  1.)  The 
Jewish  writers  affirm  that  he  was  of 
noble  extraction,  and  was  closely  con- 
nected to  the  royal  family;  and  that 
his  wife,  who  is  called  **  a  prophetess," 
possessed  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  (Isa. 
viii.  8.)  The  sons  of  Isaiah  had 
names  fitted  to  awaken  religious  atten- 
tion, and  were,  in  some  sense,  the 
pledges  of  the  fulfilment  of  Divine  pre- 
dictions. (Isa.  viL  8,  14;  viii.  8.) 
During  the  reign  of  the  ungodly 
Ahaz,  Isaiah  came  forth  boldly  as  a 
reprover  of  sin,  and  evidently  spent 
a  considerable  part  of  his  time  near 
the  court  Hexekiah  appears  to  have 
admitted  him  as  a  counsellor,  and  was 
inclined  to  follow  his  advice.  He  lived 
evidenU  V  an  ascetic  and  temperate  life ; 
and  probably  exercised  his  prophetic 
ministry,  during  forty-seven  or  fifty 
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years,  commencing  in  the  year  b.  a 
763  or  759,  and  extending  to  the  year 
B.  c.  713.  If  he  survivM  Hexekiah, 
he  probably  lived  some  time  during 
the  reign  of  Manasseh.  The  Rabbins 
say  he  was  put  to  death  bv  Manasseh, 
being  sawn  asunder  with  a  wooden 
saw.  (Heb.  ii.  37.)  The  book  of 
Isaiah  has  ever  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  sublime  of 
all  the  prophetical  writings.  Its  re- 
ferences to  the  person,  oflEioes  and  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah,  are  so  numerous 
and  exact  as  to  have  obtained  for  the 
author  the  tities  of  the  **  Evangelical 
Prophet,"  and  the  Fifth  Evan^list.** 
His  style  is  simple,  bold,  rapid,  ele- 
vated;— ^he  abounds  in  metaphor;  and 
his  writings  are  full  of  the  boldest  fig- 
ures of  rhetoric,  and  the  most  beuitimi 
ornaments  of  poetry.  The  notion  of 
some  rationahst  scholars,  that  the 
book  is  made  up  of  fragments  by 
different  authors,  some  of  whom  lived 
near  the  close  of  the  exile,  is  not  worth 
noticing.  Isaiah  evidently  wrote  more 
than  we  have  in  the  book  which  goes 
by  his  name.  In  2  Chron.  vL  22,  he 
is  said  to  have  written  the  acts  of 
king  Uxziah;  and  in  2  Chron.  xxxlL 
32,  the  acts  of  king  Hexekiah.  Many 
of  the  records  which  were  made  by 
Isaiah,  Iddo,  Nathan,  etc.,  may  have 
been  public  records,  or  documents 
which  were  laid  up  in  the  archives  of 
the  State.  Many  of  these  historical 
sketches  or  fragments  have  not  come 
down  to  us;  but  all  that  was  essential 
to  us  have  been  doubdess  incorpor- 
ated into  the  sacred  narrative  and 
transmitted  to  our  time.  When  the 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  were 
composed,  the  memorials  of  Isaiah 
would  be  incorporated  in  them.  (2 
Kings  xviL — ^xx;  2  Chron.  xxxiL 
1—38.) 

ISCAK^shewholoohs abroad.  The 
sister  of  Lot    (Gen.  xL  29.) 

ISCARIOT.— See  Judas. 

ISUJSAH  upraising.  A  descend- 
ant of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  iv.  17.) 

ISHBAK=/eat;tii9.  A  sonof  Abra- 
ham by  Keturah.    (Gen.  xxv.  2.) 

ISmi-BENOB = My  seat  iff  oiNob. 
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A  Philistine  giant,  slain  by  AbishaL 
<2  Sam.  xxL  16,  17.) 

ISH>BOSHETH=  man  of  shame, 
hagkfiiL  A  son  of  Saul,  and  the  only 
-one  who  survived  him.  After  the 
•death  of  his  father  and  brothers,  the 
tribe  of  Judah  awarded  the  sceptre  to 
David,  but  the  other  eleven  tribes  did 
^homage  to  Ish*bosheth.  After  he 
had  reigned  two  years  over  Israel,  he 
was  miudered  by  Rechab  and  Baanah, 
two  generals  of  his  own  tribe.  Even- 
toally,  the  eleven  tribes  unitedly  sub- 
mitted to  David.  (2  Sam.  ii.  8—32; 
iiL  1—39;  iv.  1—12;  v.  1—6.)  Ish- 
bosheth  is  also  called  "Eshbaal"= 
man  ofBaaij  or  lordly  man,  (1  Chron. 
viiL38.) 

JSHI^  saving,  talutaty.  1.  Two  de- 
scendants of  JudiUi.  ( 1  Chron.  iL  31 ; 
iv.  20,)  2.  A  descendant  of  Manas- 
seh.    (1  Chron.  v.  24.) 

ISHIAH=:whom  Jehovah  lendeth. 
A  descendant  of  Issachar.  (1  Chrtm. 
▼it  8.) 

ISHIJAH  =  whom  Jehovah  lendeth. 
One  of  the  Levites.     (Ezra  x.  31.) 

ISHMA  :=  waste,  desolation,  A 
descendant  of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  iv.  3.) 

ISHMAEL=:whom  God  heareth. 
1.  The  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar,  and 
the  ancestor  of  many  Arabian  tribes, 
benoe  generally  called  "  Ishmaelites." 
<Gen.  XXV.  12—18;  1  Chron.  ii.  17; 
xxviii  3.)  Previous  to  his  birth, 
Hagar  vras  informed  by  an  angel  what 
would  be  the  character  of  her  son, 
and  that  his  posterity  would  be  innu- 
merable. (Gen.  XV.  11.)  When  Isaac 
vras  weaneo,  Ishmael  was  about  seven- 
teen years  of  aee  ;  and  bavins  of- 
fended Sarah  by  nis  treatment  m  her 
child,  she  insisted  upon  the  banish- 
ment of  Ishmael  and  his  mother  from 
the  family.  (Gen.  xxi  10.)  When 
Hagar  had  reached  the  wilderness, 
her  stock  of  water  was  exhausted, 
-«nd  her  son  was  overcome  with  fa- 
tigue and  thirst:  God  directed  Hagar 
to  a  fountain,  and  renewed  His  pro- 
mise to  make  him  a  great  nation. 
Ishmael  dwelt  in  the  wilderness ; 
•  (Gen.xvi.  12;)  and  was  distinguished 
/or  lawless  predatory  habits,  as  his 
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descendants  have  always  been.  (Gen. 
xxi  20 — ^21.)  So  rapidly  did  Ishmael's 
progeny  multiply,  tnat  in  a  few  years 
afterwards  they  are  spoken  o£P  as  a 
trading  nation.  (Gen.  xxxviL  25; 
xxxix.  1.)  Isaac  and  Ishmael  ami- 
cably met  at  the  burial  of  their  father. 
(G«n.  XXV.  9.)  Ishmael  died,  perhaps 
in  battle,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  years;  he  was  the 
father  of  twelve  sons,  who  gave  their 
names  to  as  many  tribes,  who  dwelt 
in  the  wilderness,  from  Havilah  unto 
Shur.  (Gen.  xvii.  20.)  2.  A  prince 
of  the  royal  family  of  Judah,  who 
murdered  the  governor  Gedaliah, 
with  several  of  the  Hebrews  and 
Chaldeans  who  were  attached  to  him. 
He  fled  to  the  Ammonites.  ( Jer.  xL 
7—16;  xli.  1—18.)  3.  Adescendant 
of  Beigamin.  (1  Chron.  viii.  38.)  4. 
A  captain  under  Jehoiada  the  priest. 
(2  Chron.  xxiii.  1.)  5.  One  who  put 
away  his  strange  wife  after  the  eiole. 
(Ezra  X.  22.) 

ISHMAELITES.— See  Ishmael. 

ISHMAI  AH  ^  whom  Jehovah  hear' 
eth.  The  chief  over  the  tribe  of  Zebu- 
lun  in  David*s  time.  (1  Chron.  xxvii. 
19.) 

ISHMERAI = whom  Jehovah  keep' 
eth,  A  descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1 
Chron.  viii.  18.) 

ISHOD  =  man  of  splendour  or  alory, 
A  descendant  of  Manasseh.  (1  Chron. 
vii.  18.) 

ISHPAN=  bald,  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin.    (1  Chron.  viii.  22.) 

ISHTOB.— See  Tob. 

ISHUAH  ^  even,  level,  A  son  of 
Asher;  (Gen.  xlvi  17;)  also  called 
**  Isuah."    (1  Chron.  vu.  80.) 

ISHUAL— See  Ism. 

ISHUI  ^  even,  level,  A  son  of  king 
SauL    (1  Sam.  xiv.  49.) 

ISLE.  The  Hebrew  word  generally 
translated  **  isle'*  properly  means  habit' 
able  ground,  dry  tana,  in  opposition  to 
the  sea  and  rivers.  (Isa.  xlii.  15; 
compare  xliii.  19;  L  2.)  Also  mari- 
time country,  whether  on  the  shore  of 
the  main  land,  or  an  island.  Thus  it 
means  the  coast  of  Ashdod ;  (Isa.  xx. 
6;)  of  Tyre;  (Isa.xxiu.2,  6;)  of  Eli- 
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shall;  (Esek.  zzriL  7.)  It  signifies 
an  iJand,  L  e.  Crete;  (Jer.  xlrii.  4;) 
the  is!e9  of  Chitiim.  (Esek.  xxvii.  6 ; 
Jer.  ii.  10.)  The  phrase,  **  isles  of  the 
sea,"  is  put  in  antitnesiswith  the  main 
land  or  continenL  (Esth.  x.  1.)  The 
plural  of  the  original  word,  usually 
translated  "islands,"  was  employed 
by  the  Hebrews  to  denote  diatant  re- 
fuma;  ( Jer.  xxT.  22;)  especially  the 
islands  and  maritime  countries  of  the 
west,  which  had  become  indistinctly 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  through  the 
Yoyages  of  the  Phenicians.  (Isa. 
xxir.  15;  xL  15;  xli.  1,  5;  xlii.  4,  10, 
12;  xlix.1;  li.  5;)  and  also  those  of 
the  Mediterranean.  (Gen.  x.  5;  Ps. 
Ixit  10;  Dan.  xi  18;  Zeph.  ii.  11.) 
By  the  **  many  isles,"  the  Indian 
iuvhipelago  is  probably  to  be  under- 
stood.    (£zek.  xx.  15.) 

ISMACHIAHs  whom  JeAowxA  yp- 
holdi,  A  priest  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah.    (2  Chron.  xxxL  Id.") 

ISMAIAH  =  whom  Jenovah  hear' 
eth.  One  of  David's  distinguished 
officers.    (1  Chron.  xli.  4.) 

ISP  AH  =  bald.  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin.    (1  Chron.  viii.  16.) 

ISRAEL  ss.  warrior,  aoidier,  or 
prince  of  God,  The  name  given  by 
Jehovah  to  the  patriarch  Jacob,  after 
the  wrestling  at  Peniel;  (Gen.  xxxii. 
24 — 33;  Hos.  xii.  8,  4;)  but  more  fre- 
qently  applied  to  hi&  posterity,  the 
people  oflsraeL  (Rom.  x.  21;  xi.  26; 
1  Cor.  X.  18.)  Hence,  for  the  whole 
people  of  Israel,  the  twelve  tribes, 
or  the  **  children  of  Israel,"  the  Is- 
raelites; (Josh.  iii.  17;  vii.  25;  Ex. 
zvi.  81;  1  SauLix.  9.)  **  Israelites" 
was  the  usual  name  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  from  the  exodus,  until  after 
the  death  of  SauL  But  in  consequence 
of  the  dissensions  between  the  ten 
tribes  and  Judah,  from  the  death  of 
Saul  onward,  these  ten  tribes,  among 
whom  Ephraim  took  the  lead,  arro- 
gated to  themselves  this  honourable 
name  of  the  whole  nation;  (2  SaOL  ii 
9,  10, 17,  28;  iii.  10.  17;  xix.  4<V~48; 
1  Kings  xii.  1  i)  and  on  their  separa- 
tion, after  the  death  of  Solomon,  into 
an  independent  kingdom,  founded  by 
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Jeroboam,  this  name  was  adopted  for 
the  kingdom,  so  that  thenceforth  the 
kings  of  the  ten  tribes  were  called 
**  kings  of  Israel;"  and  the  descend- 
ants of  David,  who  ruled  over  Judah 
and  Beigamin,  were  called  ** kings  oT 
Judah."    So  in  the  prophets  of  that 
period  "Judah"  and  "  Israel "  are  put 
m  op|K>sition.  (Hos.  iv.  15;  v.  8,  5;  vi^ 
10;  vii.  1 ;  viii.  2,  8, 6,  8;  ix.1,  7;  Am. 
L  1;  iL  6;  iii.  14;  Mic.  i  5;  Isa.  v.  7.> 
The  two   kingdoms   are  sometimes 
called  **the  two  houses  of  IsraeL'*' 
(Isa.  viii.  14.)    After  the  destruction 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  b.  o.  721, 
the  name  **  Israel "  began  again  tobe- 
applied  to  the  whole  surviving  people. 
**  Israel "  is  sometimes  put  tor  the 
true  Israelites,  the  faithfm,  worthy  or 
the  name.    (Ps.  Ixxiii   1;  Isa.  xIt. 
17;  xlix.8;  John  i.  47;  Rom.  ix.6;. 
xi.  26.)— See  JroAH. 
ISRAELITES.— See  Jsjlamu 
ISSACH AR  =  there  i$  reward^  or 
he  brings  reward.    The  fifth  son  or 
Jacob  by  Leah,  and  the  head  of  one 
of  the  twelve  tribes  of  IsraeL    (Gen. 
XXX.  14—18;  xlvi.  13;  xlix.  14,  16  ^ 
Num.  L  28,  29;  xxvi.  28—25;  Judg. 
V.  15;  1  Chron.  vii.  1 — 6;  xiL  32.)- 
The  territory  of  the  tribe  lav  in  the 
region  adjacent  to  the  sea  of  Galilee^ 
and  comprehended  the  whole  of  the 
rich  valley  or  plain  of  Jezreel  and  the 
neighbouring  districts.    This  region 
is  still  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracta. 
in  Palestine.    (Josh.  xix.  17 — ^28.) 

ISSHI  AH = whom  Jehovah  lendetk. 
The  name  of  several   Levites.     (I 
Chron.  xxiii  21,  25.) 
ISUAH.— See  Ishuah. 
ISUI. — See  Jbsui. 
ITALY.    A  celebrated  country  or 
Southern  Europe,  once  the  seat  oC^ 
universal  empire,  but  which,  since  the 
overthrow  or  the  Roman  power,  has 
never  formed  an  indepenaent  whole. 
This  beautiful  and  fertile  region,  oT 
which  Rome  was  the  capital,  is  now 
divided  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  consisting  <»  Naples  and  the 
island  of  Sicily;  the   States    of  the 
Church,  or  Papal  States;  the  several 
Duchies  of  Tuscany,  Lucca,  Modena 
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And  Parmft;  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom,  including  Lombardy,  and 
subject  to  Austria  ;  and  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia,  including  Savoy;  or  as  it 
might  be  called,  the  Two  Sardinias; 
the  two  latter  States  extending  to  the 
Alps.  Its  divided  States  suiter  from 
their  unhappy  political  condition. 
(Acts  X.  1;  xviii.2 ;  xxvii.  1.) 

ITCH.  The  Hebrew  word  hherea 
=:to  scrape,  to  scratch,  rendered 
''itch,'*  evidently  means  a  disease 
attended  by  feverish  cutaneous  erup- 
tions. (Dent,  xxviii  27.)  Perhaps 
the  hot  pustules,  wiUi  which  the 
£g3rptians  are  sorely  troubled  when 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  begpn  to  rise, 
may  be  intended. 

iTHAL— See  Ittai. 

ITHAMAR  =  palm  coast  The 
fourth  son  of  Aaron.  He,  with  his 
descendants,  occupied  the  position  of 
common  priests,  till  the  hieh  priest- 
hood passed  into  his  family  m  the 
person  of  Eli.  (Ex.  vi.  28;  xxxviii 
21;  Num.  ilL  2,  8;  iv.  28.)  In  the 
time  of  Solomon,  the  pontificate  re- 
verted to  the  elder  line  of  Eleasar.  (1 
Kings  ii.  27.) 

ITHIEL  =i  God  with  me.  1.  Ithiel 
and  Ucal  seem  to  have  been  children 
or  disciples  of  Agur,  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed his  maxims.  (Prov.  xxx.  1.) 
2.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin.  (Neh. 
xL7.) 

\T13MAR^=iorphanage,  AMoabite, 
one  of  David's  distingnxished  officers, 
(1  Chron.  xi.  46.) 

ITHNAN  =  &e«tov«/.  A  city  in 
the  tribe  of  Jndah.    (Josh.  xv.  28.) 

ITHRA  =  abundance.  The  father 
of  Amasa;  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25;)  also 
caUed  '*  Jether."  (1  Kings  IL  6.)  His 
descendants  were  called  "Ithrites." 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  88.3 

ITHRAN  =  excellence,  1.  A  de- 
scendant of  Esau.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26.) 
2l  a  desoen^^nt  of  Asher ;  (1  Chron. 
viL  87;  also  caUed  **  Jether."  (1 
Chron.  viL  38.) 

ITHREAM  =z  residue  of  the  jpeople, 
A  son  of  David.  (2  Sam.  iii.  5;  1 
Chron.  iii.  8.) 

ITHRITE.— See  Ithba. 
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ITTASi-KAZINsztimeo/thejudgc. 
A  city  in  Zebulun.  (Josh.  xix.  18.) 

ITTAI  =  near.  1.  AGittite,  one 
of  David's  distinguished  officers.  (2 
Sam.  XV.  19,  22;  xviii.  2.)  2.  One  of 
David's  distinguished  officers ;  (2  Sam. 
xxiu.  29;)  also  caUed  «'Ithai"  (I 
Chron.  xi.  81.) 

ITlTELMA^an  enclosed  region.  A 
district  on  the  south-eastern  side  of 
Hermon,  between  Trachonitis  and 
Galilee,  which  derived  its  name  from 
*' Jetur,"  a  son  of  Ishmael;  (Gen. 
XXV.  15;  1  Chron.  L  8;  v.  19;)  whos» 
descendants  were  caJled  IturtBans^ 
This  district  is  now  called  Jedur;  its 
dimensions  are  about  seventeen  miles 
firom  north  to  south,  by  twenty  from 
east  to  west  The  greater  portion  is 
a  fine  plain,  with  a  rich  and  well- 
watered  soil :  the  sub-stratum  is 
black  basalt  The  district  contains 
twenty-nine  inhabited  villages.  Philip 
was  **  tetrarch  of  Itunea  and  of  the- 
region  of  Trachonitis."    (Luke    iii. 

1.) 
rVAH.— See  ArA. 

IVORY.  The  substance  of  the 
tusks  of  elephants;  and  called  in  He- 
brew, «Am:=^  tooth ;"  henoe  also,  shin 
^fa<iiD/=**  great  tooth;"  tAsoshenhahbim 
= '*  elephants'  teeth."  Probably  Solo- 
mon, who  traded  to  Tarshish,  first 
imported  ivory  to  Judea.  (1  Kings 
X.  22;  2  Chron.  ix.  21.)  Solomon  had 
a  throne  decorated  with  Ivory.  (1 
Kings  X.  18.)  The  Egyptians  and 
Assyrians  ornamented  cabinets,  ward- 
robes, and  couches  or  travelling  litters 
with  the  same  material.  (Am.  vi.  7.> 
The  "  ivory  house"  which  Ahabmade, 
was  probably  a  cabinetorcase wherein 
anytning  was  laid  up  ;  (1  Kings  xxii. 
89;  compare  Esek.  xxvii.  24;)  or  per- 
haps a  building,  the  walls  of  which 
were  inlaid  wi&  ivory.  (Rev.  xviii. 
12^) — See  Elefhamt. 

IZHAR  =  ot/.  A  son  of  Kohath. 
(Ex.vL18.)  Heisalsocalled«*Ixehar," 
and  his  posterity  "Ixeharites."  (Num. 
m.  19,  27.) 

IZRAHIAH=whom  Jehovah  ex^ 
hibits.  A  descendant  of  Issachar.  (I 
Chron.  vii.  S.) 
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IZRAHITR— See  Shamhtth. 

IZRI  ^iformation^  frame,  A  singer 
in  the  temple  service;  (1  Chron.  xxy. 
11;)  also  caUed  *«Zeri.''    (1  Chron. 

"XXY.  8.) 


JAAKAN  ^tttmer,  twister,  A  de- 
scendant of  Seir.    (1  Chron.  i.  42.) 

JAAKOBAH  =  heel-catcher,  eup- 
pianterf  Her-in-wait,  A  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon.    (I  Chron.  iy.  36.) 

J  A  ALA  =  a  wdd  she-goat,  or  ibex. 
One  whose  posterity  returned  from 
the  exile  ;  Keh.  vii.  58;  also  written 
^'Jaalah."    (Esra  iL  56.) 

JA  ALAM  =:  hidden.  A  son  of 
Esau.  (Gen   xxxvL  5, 14.) 

JAANAI  ^  whom  Jehovah  an- 
swers. A  descendant  of  Gad.  (1 
Chron.  ▼.  12.) 

JAARE-OREGIK.— See  Jair. 

JAASAU  =:  whom  Jehovah  has 
made.  A  descendant  of  BanL  (Ezra 
X.  37.) 

JA ASIEL  =  whom  God  has  made. 
Thesonof  Abner.  (1  Chron.  xxvii  21.) 

JAAZAH. — See  Jahaz. 

JAAZANIAii  =:whom  Jehovah 
hears,  1.  The  son  of  Jeremiah.  ( Jer. 
xxxv.  3.)  2.  The  son  of  Acar. 
(£zek.xLl.)  3.  ThesonofHoshaiah; 
(2  Kings  XXV.  23;)  also  called  "  Jesa- 
niah."  (Jer.  xL  8;  xliLl.)  4.  The 
son  of  Shaphan.    (Esek.  viii.  11.) 

JAAZ£K  =  whom  Jehovah  helps. 
A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  for  a 
long  time  subject  to  Moab.  (Num. 
xxL  32;  xxxii.  35.)  It  is  also  called 
"  Jaaer."  (Num.  xxxii.  1,  3;  Josh. 
xiiL  25;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5;  Isa.  xvi.  8.) 
It  was  perhaps  situated  where  now 
are  found  the  ruins  Ain  Hazir,  or 
those  of  Sar,  or  Sir;  the  latter  place 
•having  fountains,  with  a  stream  which 
flows  into  the  Jordan.  The  passage 
in  Jer.  xlviii.  32,  mar  be  rendered 
thus:  "Thy  shoots  have  overshot 
Ihe  sea,  i.  e.  Dead  Sea,  along  the  sea, 
to  Jazerhave  they  reached. 
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JAA2SIAH  =:  whom  Jelurvah  con- 
soles.) One  of  the  Levites.  (1  Chron. 
xxiv.  26,  27.) 

JAAZIEL  =:  whom  God  consoles. 
One  of  the  Levites;  (1  Chron.  xv. 
18;)  also  caUed  **  Asiel,"  (1  Chron. 
XV.  2.) 

JABAL  ^  a  streamy  river.  The 
son  of  Lamech,  the  father  of  the  no- 
madic pastoral  mode  of  life.  (Gen. 
iy.20. 

J  ABBOKsz  a  pouring  out,  emptying. 
A  stream  or  torrent  near  mount 
Gilead,  flowing  from  the  east  into  the 
Jordan  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
Ammonites.  (G«n.  xxxii.  22 — 26; 
Num.  xxi.  24;  Deut.  iL  37;  ilL  16; 
Josh.  xii.  2 ;  Judg.  xL  13.)  The  Jab- 
bok  now  bears  the  name  of  Zerka 
^  the  blue.  It  riaes  in  the  mountains 
of  Hanran,  and  pursues  a  western 
course  of  some  sixty  miles  to  the 
Jordan,  which  it  enters  nearly  mid- 
way between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
sea  of  Galilee.  In  its  course  west- 
ward across  Uie  plains,  it  more  than 
once  passes  unoergronnd;  and  in 
summer  the  upper  portion  of  its 
channel  becomes  dry.  In  the  rainy 
season  it  becomes  a  stream  of  con- 
siderable magnitude.  It  abounds  in 
fish,  in  general  small,  but  of  excellent 
flavour. 

JABESH=(/yy.  1.  AcityinGUead, 
hence  fully  written  **  Jabesh  Gilead.** 
(Judg.  XXL  8;  1  Sam.  xi.  1 — 13; 
xxxi.  10—13.)  The  ruin,  with  co- 
lumns, called  ed-Deir,  in  the  Watfy- 
Yahisy  on  the  road  from  Beisan  to 
Gerasa,  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site 
of  this  ancient  cit^.  In  grateful  re- 
membrance of  their  deliverance  from 
the  Ammonites  by  Saul,  the  men  of 
this  city  bn>ught  the  bodies  of  Saol 
and  his  sons,  which  the  Philistines 
had  hung  upon  the  walls  of  Bethshan* 
and  caused  them  to  be  honourably 
interred  in  a  wood  ne^r  their  city. 
2.  The  father  of  Shallum.  (2  Kings 
XV.  10, 18, 14.) 

JABEZ  :=  he  causes  pain,  i.  e.  to 
his  mother.  A  descendant  of  Judah, 
who  appears  to  have  lived  in  Egypt 
during  the  sojourn  of  Uie  Hebrews  in 
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that  country.  '(I  Chron.  iv.  9,  10; 
compare  verses  1 8 — ^23.)  Jabez  occurs, 
in  1  Chron.  ii.  55,  as  the  name  of  a 
place;  but  the  Targumist  understands 
the  same  person,  and  identifies  him 
with  OthnieL 

JABIN  :=  he  observes,  1.  A  king 
of  Hazor,  and  one  of  themostpowerfm 
of  all  the  chieftains  who  ruled  in 
Canaan.  He  perished  in  battle  ag^ainst 
the  Hebrews.  (Josh.  xi.  1 — 14.  2. 
A  king  of  Hazor,probably  a  descend- 
ant of  the  preceding,  who  oppressed  the 
Hebrews  twenty  years,  llie  Hebrews 
were  deUvered  from  his  thraldom  by 
the  yictory  won  by  Deborah  and 
Barak  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel.  ( Judg. 
iy,  2— 24;  1—31;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9.) 

JABNEEL  =  Godlets  buOtL  1.  A 
city  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xt.  11.)  2. 
A  city  of  NaphtalL     (Josh.  xix.  83.) 

JABNETk=he  lets  build.  A  city 
on  the  Mediterranean,  taken  from  the 
Philistines  by  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah. 
(2  Chron.  xxvi.  6;  Josh.  xv.  46;  2 
Mace.  xii.  9.)  It  was  called  Jamnia 
by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans;  and 
Yebna  is  the  name  still  borne  by  a 
Tillage  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city. 

JACHAN=i{^icfe<2.  Adescendant 
of  Gad.    (1  Chron.  v.  13.) 

JACHIN  =  hemakesjirm,  1.  A  son 
of  Simeon;  (Gen.  xlvL  10;)  also 
called  "  Jarib."  (1  Chron,  iv.  24.) 
His  descendants  were  called  **Jach- 
inites."  (Num.  xxvi.  12.)  2.  One  of 
the  priests.  (1  Chron.  ix.  10;  Neh.  xi 
10.)  3.  The  column  on  the  right,  be- 
fore the  porch  of  Solomon's  temple. 
(1  Kings  vii.  21— 22.)— See  Boaz. 

JACmTH.  The  Greek  word  Aya- 
cinth,  rendered  ''jacinth^"  is  properly 
the  name  of  a  flower  of  a  deep  purple 
or  reddish  bine,  abundant  intne  mea- 
dows and  plains  of  Palestine.  It  is  also 
the  name  of  a  species  of  gem  of  a  deep- 
red  or  yiolet  colour.  (Rey.  xxi  20; 
compare  ix.  17.)  TheHebrew  leshem, 
rendered  **  lignre,"  denotes  the  same 
stone  as  that  which  we  call  a  hyacinth, 
(Ex.  xxTiii.  19;  xxxix.  12.) 

JACOB  ==  heel-catcheTt  mtpplanter^ 
Uer-in-wait    1,  The  youngest  of  the 
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twin  sons  of  Isaac  by  his  wife  Bebekah, 
called  also  Israel,  and  the  founder  of 
the  Israelitish  nation.  Bebekah,  in 
answer  to  her  inquiry  of  the  Lord, 
was  informed  that  the  founders  of 
two  nations  should  be  borne  of  her. 
(Gen.  xxv.  22—24.)  At  the  birth  of 
the  children,  Jacob  appears  to  have 
laid  hold  on  his  brother's  heel,  a  kind 
of  predictive  intimation  of  his  future 
conduct  in  life.  When  the  brothers 
mw  up,  Esau  devoted  himself  to 
hunting,  and  became  the  favourite  of 
Isaac;  while  Jacob  preferred  the  quiet 
occupations  of  the  pastoral  life,  and 
was  no  less  the  favourite  of  his 
mother.  (Gen.  xxv.  27.)  Jacob  having 
warily  taken  advantage  of  his  brother's 
necessity,  to  obtain  his  birthright, 
and  of  Ms  father'sinfirmity,  to  obtain 
the  blessing  of  primoeeniture,  was- 
compelled  to  fly  into  Mesopotamia, 
to  avoid  the  consequences  of  his  bro- 
ther's wrath.  (Gen.  xxv.  29—^; 
xxvii.  6 — 46.)  On  his  journey,  the 
Divine  purposes  relative  to  his  de- 
scendants were  revealed  to  him.  (Gen. 
xxviiL  10 — 19.)  When  Jacob  arrived 
in  Mesopotamia,  he  entered  into  a 
covenant  of  servitude  with  his  uncle 
for  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  Laban  was  to  give  him  his 
daughter  Rachel  for  a  wife.  Instead, 
however,  of  his  beloved  Bachel,  Leah, 
her  eldest  sister,  was  given  him  de- 
ceptively. Laban  proposed  that  if  he 
would  serve  another  seven  years,  he 
should  stUl  have  BacheL  Jacob  agreed, 
and  probably  received  her  imme- 
diately after  he  had  married  Leah. 
With  each  of  his  daughters  Laban 
gave  a  maid,  both  of  whom  became 
the  wives  of  Jacob,  of  the  secondary 
or  inferior  kind.  From  all  these  there 
were  bom  to  Jacob,  while  he  so- 
journed in  Mesopotamia,  eleven  sons 
and  one  daughter;  one  was  born  near 
Bethlehem.  (Gen.  xxix.  1 — 85;  xxx. 
1 — 25;  XXXV.  18.)  Avarice  seems  to 
have  been  the  ruling  passion  with 
Laban;  but  whatever  plan  of  wages 
he  would  fix  on,  the  Lord  overrmed 
it  for  the  benefit  of  Jacob,  so  that  he 
became  extremely  rich.    (Qen.  xxxi 
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-5 — 13.)  Jacob  now  resolved  to  return 
to  his  own  country,  with  his  wires 
«nd  children,  and  all  his  cattle,  and 
all  his  eoods.    After  his  final  inter- 
Tiew  with  Laban,  Jacob  had  to  pass 
near  the  land  of  Seir,  where  he  heard 
that  Esau  was  on  his  way  to  meet 
liim,  accompanied  by  four  hundred 
men.    As  no  other   than  a  hostile 
attack  could  be  meditated,  Jacob  had 
DO  other   resource  but  to   look   to 
Heaven  for  help.    Left  alone  in  the 
silence  of  the  night,  the  patriarch 
suddenly  felt  himself  laid  hold  of  by 
some  unknown  assailant,  which  he,  at 
^rst,  probably  thought  was  one  of 
Esau's  men.    But  his  antagonist  was 
more  than  human,  though  called  **  a 
man."    (Oen.  xxxiL  24-^2.)    He  is 
also  called**  an  angel"  (Hos.  xiL  4.) 
Again  he  is  designated  by  the  august 
tiUeof  **God,"  leaving  us  to  the  inevit- 
able inference  that  the   mysterious 
wrestler  was  no  other  than  the  eternal 
WORD  appearing  in  the  likeness  of 
that  nature   which    He  afterwards 
■assumed  in  accomplishing  the  work 
of  our  redemption.    In  the  struggle, 
^*He  smote  tne  socket  of  his  thigh; 
«nd  the  socket  of  Jacob's  thigh  was 
wrenched,"  L  e.  the  tendinous  liga- 
ment connecting  the  thigh-bone  with 
the  hip-joint,  was  wrenched.    (Gen. 
xxxii.  82.)  It  does  not  appear  thatUie 
injury  which  Jacob  received  in  the 
struggle    was   permanent    On    this 
memorable  occasion,  his   name  was 
changed  to  Israel  ^  warrior,  or  soldier 
of  God.     A  pledge,  that  as  he  was 
permitted  to  prevail  over  the  mys- 
terious antagonist,  so  should  he  pre- 
vail over  Esau.    Jacob  journeyed  to 
Snocoth,  thence  to  Shalem  and  Bethel 
(Gen.    XXXV.    1 — 5.)     Pursuing  his 
way,  he  came  near    to  Bethlehem, 
where  Rachel  died,  thence  to  Mamre. 
Events  finaUy  led  to  the  patriarch's 
removal  to  Egypt,  together  with  the 
9ixty*aix  persons  which  came  out  of 
Ms  loins,  and  the  nine  wives  of  his 
sons,  all  his  kindred,  amounting  to 
eevenfy^fioe  persons;  (Gen.  xlvi.  26; 
Acts  vii.  Hi)  where  they  resided  in 
the  land  of  Ghrahen.    Seventeen  years  | 
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afterwards,  Jacob  convened  all  his 
sons,  and  blessed  theoL  He  died  aged 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  years; 
and  was  interred  in  the  family  vault 
atMachpelah.  (Gen.  xlvi. ;  I)  The 
term  **  Jacob"  is  sometimes  used 
poetically  for  the  people  of  Israel 
(Isa.  ix.  8;  x.  20;  xli.  8,  U;  xlil  24} 
xliu.  22,  28;  xliv.  23;  Ps.  xxiv.  6.) 
2.  The  father  of  Joseph  the  Carpen- 
ter.   (Matt.  L  15, 16.) 

JACOB'S  WELL.  Tradition  has 
long  fixed  this  celebrated  well  in  the 
vale  of  Sychar,  near  the  base  of 
Mount  Gerizim,  about  a  mile  and  a- 
half  from  the  eastern  gate  of  Nabu- 
lus,  the  ancient  Shechem.  The  well 
is  dug  in  a  firm  rock,  and  has  a  vault 
or  arch  of  solid  masonry  over  the 
mouth.  Dr.  Wilson  says  "it  is  ex- 
actly seventy-five  feet  deep,  and  about 
nine  feet  in  diameter."  Toe  Quantity 
of  water  the  well  contains  is  round  to 
fluctuate:  several  travellers  have 
found  it  dry.    (John  iv.  5 — 42.) 

JAI>A^knotDina,wise,  Adescend- 
ant  of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  ii.  28,  82.) 
JADAU  =  loving.   A  son  of  Neblo. 
(Esra  X.  43.) 

JADDUA  ==  knoum.  1.  The  son  of 
Jonathan,  high  priest  of  the  Jews. 
(Neh.  xii.  11,  22.)  He  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same  high  priest  who  went 
out  to  meet  Alexander  the  Great, 
on  his  approach  to  Jerusalem,  after 
the  reduction  of  Gaza,  B.C.  382.  (Jos. 
Ant.  xl  8.  8—6.)  2.  One  of  the 
Levites.  (Neh.  x.  21.) 

JADON  =  I'lM^.  One  who  as- 
sisted in  rebuilding  Jerusalem.  (Neh. 
lu.  7.) 

JAEL  ^  toild  or  mountain  ffoat, 
ibex.  1.  The  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite. 
After  the  defeat  of  Jabin's  army, 
Sisera,  the  general  fled  towards  the 
tent  of  Jael  for  "  there  was  peace  be- 
tween Jabin  and  the  house  of  Heber.** 
As  belonging  to  a  friendly  people* 
Sisera's  claim  for  protection  was  as 
valid  as  a  common  claim  for  hospita- 
lity, and  could  not  be  refused.  8o 
Jael  invited  Sisera  to  take  refuge  in 
her  own  tent,  or  in  her  division  of 
her  husband's  tent,  into  which   no 
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stranger  mi^^ht  presume  to  enter, 
fatigued  and  thiraty,  he  asked  for 
water,  and  she  gaye  him  leben  or  sour 
nUUL  After  he  had  fallen  into  a 
sound  sleep,  she  took  a  tent-pin,  and 
•with  a  hammer  droye  it  through  his 
temples  into  the  ground.  This  deed 
was  probably  penormed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  mandate  of  Heaven. 
(Judg.  iy.  11,  17,  18;  v.  24.)  2.  A 
Judge  or  regent  of  the  Hebrews, 
about  the  time  of  Shamgar;  (Judg. 
y.  6;)  unless  the  wife  of  fieber  be  in- 
tended. 

JA6UB  ^  hdgino'pktce.  A  place 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah.    (Josh.  xy.  21.) 

JAIL — See  JsHoyAH. 

JAHATH=«num.  1.  A  descendant 
of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  iv.  2.)  2.  A  de- 
scendant of  MerarL  (1  Chron.  vi.  20, 
43.)  B.  ALeviteinthetimeof  Josiah. 
<2  Chron.  xxxiy.  12.) 

JAHAZ=p/ace  trodden  down,  A 
Moabitish  city  situated  near  the  de- 
sert, afterwards  reckoned  to  the  tribe 
of  Reuben  and  assigned  to  the  priests. 
(Xum.  xxi  23;  Deut.  ii.  82;  Isa.  xy. 
4;  Jer.  xlyiii  84.)  This  name  is 
written  "Jahaza;"  (Josh.  xiiL  18;) 
^Jahasah;"  (Josh.  xxL  86;  Jer. 
xlyiii  21;)  and  "  Jahzah."  (1  Chron. 
yL78.) 

JAHAZIAH  s=  whom  Jehovah  be- 
holds. The  son  of  Tikyah.  (Ezra  x. 
16.) 

JAHAZI£L  =  whom  God  beholds, 
1.  One  of  Dayid*s  warriors.  (1  Chron 
xii.  4.)  2.  One  of  the  priests.  (1 
Chron.  xyi.  6.)  8.  A  son  of  Hebron. 
^1  Chron.  xxiii  19.) 

JAHDAI  =  whom  Jehovah  directs, 
A  descendant  of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  ii 
47.) 

J  AHDIEL  :=  whom  God  makes  joy- 
fvl,     A  descendant  of  Manasseh.    (1 
Chron.  y.  24.) 

JAHDO^Am  union,  A  descend- 
ant of  Gad.    (1  Chron.  y.  14.) 

JAHLEEL  =  %»m^  in  God,  A 
son  of  Zebnlnn.  (Gen.  xlyi.  14.)  His 
descendants  are  ctdled  "  Jahleelites." 
<Num.  xxyi.  26.) 

J AHMAI  ^  whom  Jehovah  guards. 
The  son  of  Tola*    (1  Chron.  yii  2.) 
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JAHZAH.— See  Jahaz. 

JAHZEEL  =  whomGWafiote.  A 
son  of  Naphtali;  (Gen.  xlyi  24;)  also 
caUed  "  JahzieL"  (1  Chron.  yii  13.) 
His  descendants  were  caUed  '*Jah- 
zeelites."    (Num.  xxyi  48.) 

JAHZERAH  =  whom  Jehovah 
leads  back, — See  Ahasai. 

JAHZIEL. — See  Jahzeel. 

JAIR  =  whom  he  enlightens,  1.  A 
descendant  of  Manasseh.  (1  Chron. 
ii  22.)  He  was  the  proprietor  of 
twenty-three  towns,  called  **  Hayoth- 
jair  "=the  villages  of  Jair,  in  that  part 
of  Argob  bordering  on  Gilead.  (ifum, 
xxxii.  41;  Deut.  iii.  14;  Josh.  xiii. 
80.)     2.   The  eighth   judge   or    re- 

fent  of  the  Hebrews;  probably  a 
escendant  of  the  former.  (Judg.  x. 
3.)  He  judged  Israel  twenty-two 
years.  His  descendants  were  called 
"  Jairites."  (2  Sam.  xxyi.  26.)  8.  A 
descendant  of  Beigamin.    (Est  ii.  5.) 

4.  JAIR  =  he  awakes.  The  father 
of  Elhanan.  (1  Chron.  xx.  5.)  In 
2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  we  read,  instead 
of  Jair,  "  Jaare-oregim"=/bre«te  of 
the  weavers;  by  an  error  of  the  tran- 
scribers. 

JAIRTJS  =  he  enlightens.  An  offi- 
cer of  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum, 
whose  daughter  Jesus  restored  to  life. 
(Matt.  ix.  18,  26;  Mark  xxii.  43; 
Luke  yiii.  41— -66.) 

JAKAN. — See  Akak. 

JAKEH=pMn«.  The  father  of 
Agur.    (Proy.  xxx.  1.) 

J  AKIM  ^  he  sets  up,  1,  A  descend- 
ant of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  yiii  19.) 
2.  The  chief  of  the  twelfth  class  or 
division  of  the  priests.  (1  Chron. 
xxiv.  12.)    3.— I^e  Jehoiakiv. 

J ALON  ^  abiding,  A  descendant 
of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  iv.  17.) 

JAMBRES.— See  Jaitveb. 

JAMES  =  heel-catcher^  supplanter, 
1.  The  son  of  Zebedee,  and  brother  of 
John  the  evangelist.  His  occupation 
was  that  of  a  fisherman,  probably  at 
Bethsaida.  He  was  present  at  several 
of  the  most  interestmg  scenes  in  our 
Saviour's  life.  James,  the  Apostle,  is 
sometimes  called  **the  Greater"  or 

Eider;"  he  was  pat  to  death  at  Jera- 
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salem,  by  the  elder  Herod  Agrippa, 
about  A.D.  44.  (Matt  iy.  21;  x.  2; 
Mark  iiL  17;  Acts  L  13;  xiL  2.)  2. 
The  brother  of  Jade;  (Jude  1;  Acts 
L  13;  Luke^vL  16;)  and  like  him  the 
son  of  Marv  sister  to  our  Lord's  mo- 
ther and  wife  of  Alphieus  or  Cleophas. 
(Matt  xxviL  56;  Luke,  xxiy.  10;  com- 
pare John  xix.  25;)  hence  called  the 
son  of  Alphieus,  and  also  the  "bro- 
ther's: kinsman  or  amsin  of  our  Lord. 
(Matt  X.  3;  xiil.  55;  Mark  iiL  18; 
Acts  i.  13;  xii.  17;  xy.  13;  xxi.  18; 
GaL  i.  19;  ii.  9, 12;  1  Cor.  xv.  7;  James 
i.  1.)  This  Apostle  is  sometimes 
odled  James  "the  Less;"  he  had 
other  brethren  or  kinsmen,  who  were 
alow  in  believing  in  the  Messiahship 
of  Jesus.  (John  riL  3-— 5 ;  Matt  xiii. 
65.)  According  to  Josephus,  James, 
the  brother  of  Jesus,  who  was  called 
Christ,  was  put  to  death  by  Ananus 
the  high  priest  after  the  death  of 
!Festus,  ana  before  the  arrival  of  his 
successor  Albanus,.  about  A.  D.  62. 
(Ant  XX.  9. 1.) 

JAMES,  Kpistlb  of.  General 
opinion  has  long  regarded  the  apostle 
James,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  and  cousin 
of  Jesus,  as  the  author  of  this  Epistle. 
It  is  called  one  of  the  Cathotic  or 
General  Epistles;  and  was  probablv 
written  at  Jerusalem  to  the  Jewish 
Christians  scattered  abroad,  about 
A.D.  45.  This  Epistle  was  used  by 
Clement  of  Rome,  Hennas,  Lremeus, 
Athenaeoras,  and  Origen.  It  was  in- 
cluded m  the  earliest  Syriac  church- 
yersion,  even  after  the  subsequent 
rejection  of  all  the  other  disputed 
Catholic  Epistles.  The  obvious  rea- 
son why  the  Epistle  of  James  is  not 
more  frequently  quoted  by  the  an- 
cients is,  that  it  itema  to  contradict 
some  of  the  positions  which  Paul  had 
taken  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  justi- 
fication by  faith.  For  this  reason, 
perhaps,  Erasmus  entertained  doubts 
respecting  its  authenticity.  At  any 
rate,  Luuier,  in  his  pre&ce  to  this 
Epistle,  assigns  this  reason,  and 
stouUy  maintains  that  it  is  well 
grounded;  as  "  it  ascribes  justification 
to  works,  directly  contrary  to  St 
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Paul  and  all  other  Scripture.**  So  in 
his  prefisce  to  his  new  Testament  he 
says:  "St  James's  Epistle  is  a  down- 
right strawy  Epistle.  So,  too.  Judged 
several  other  scholars;  aU  for  the 
same  reason — because  James  seema 
to  contradict  Luther*s  views  of  jnsti- 
fication ;  for  that  he  contradicts  Paal*s 
views,  can  never  be  made  out  As  an 
ethical  production  this  Epistle  ranks 
high;  and  abounds  in  valuable,  prac- 
ti^  instructions. 

JAMIN  =  right  hand,  good  fortune^ 
1.  A  son  of  Simeon.  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  I 
Chron.  iv.  24.)  His  descendants  were 
called  "Jaminites.**  (Num.  xxvi. 
12.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Hezron.  (1 
Chron.  il.  27.)     3.  One  who  inter- 

?reted  the  law  with  Esra.    (Neh.  vilL 
.) 
JAMLECH=:Ae  makes  king,     A 

phylarch  or  chief  in  the  tribe  of  Si- 
meon.   (1  Chron.  iv.  34.) 

J  AKN  A  ^  rest,  quiet  One  of  the 
ancestors  of  Mary.    (Luke  iii  24.) 

JANNES  ASD  JAMBRES.  The 
names  of  two  of  the  Egyptian  magi- 
cians who  withstood  Moses  and  Aaron,, 
by  attempting  to  imitate  the  miraclea 
which  they  actually  performed.  (2 
Tim.  ill.  8;  compare  Ex.  viL  11,  12^ 
viii.  17 — 19.)  These  names  are  not 
found  in  the  old  Testament,  but  were 
probably  derived  by  Paul  from  an- 
cient documents,  garbled  portions  of 
which  may  be  preserved  in  the  Tar- 
gums,  Taunud,  and  Rabbins. 

JANOHAH  =  ref e,  9Utet  A  place 
on  the  confines  of  Ephraim  and^Ma- 
nasseh.  (Josh,  xvi  6,  7.)  In  2  Kings 
XV.  29,  it  is  written  "  Janoah." 

JAXUM  ^«/um5«r.  A  place  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  53.)  The 
margin  has  "  Janus'*  ss^i^At 

ZKPUWm^vfiddymtading,  The 
second  son  of  Noah.  (C^n.  x.  2 — 6.)  • 
He  is  said  to  have  had  seven  sons, 
whose  descendants  are  described  as  ■ 
occupying  chiefly  the  western  and 
northern  reflrions.  He  was  probably 
the  same  wiUi  the  Japhetus  of  Greek 
mythology.  (Gen.  v.  82;  viL  13;  ix. 
18,  27;  1  Chron.  L  3.)  The  prophetic 
blessing  pronounced  on  Japheth  oy  his 
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ftther  wms  fuDv  accomplished :  **  God 
shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  He  shall 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem."  (Gen. 
ix.27.)  Besides  Europe  and  the  isles, 
ihe  descendants  of  Japheth  peopled 
those  vast  regions  in  the  north-west 
of  Asia.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
prophecy,  we  understand  not  Japheth 
Dot  Cfoa  who  was  to  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem.  This  was  typified 
when  the  Divine  presence  was  mani- 
fested in  the  tabernacle  and  temple, 
and  fulfilled  when  God  was  mani- 
ibsted  in  the  flesh.    (John  i.  14.) 

JAFHIA=^2e]M/u/.  1.  Ai>lacein 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun.  (Josh.  xix.  12.) 
It  is  now  a  small  village,  called  Yafa, 
»  short  distance  S.  W.  of  Nazareth. 
(Jos.  Wars,  ii.  20.  6.)  2.  A  king  of 
the  city  of Lachish.  (Josh.  x.  8.)  8. 
A  son  of  king  David.  (2  Sam.  v.  15; 
1  Cbron.  iii.  7 ;  xiv.  6.) 

JAPHLET  ==  whom  Jehotfoh  de- 
Uvert.  A  descendant  of  Asher.  (1 
(?hron.  viL  Z2f  88.)  In  Josh.  xvi.  8, 
**  Japhleti"  occurs  as  the  name  of  a 
place;  where  it  should  be  "Japhlet- 
ites,**  the  descendants  of  Japhlet. 

JAPHO.— See  Joppa. 

JAR  AH. — See  Jshoadah. 

J  A  RKB  =  an  iidversaiy.  This  word 
ooeura  as  a  proper  name  in  Hob.  v.  13; 
z.  6;  it  is  here  used  in  reference  to 
an  hogtUeking  ^  the  king  of  Assyria. 

JABED  =  ducent  The  father  of 
Enoch.  (Gen.  v.  15—20;  Luke  ill 
87.)  In  the  margin,  it  is  written 
"Jered."    (Gen.  v.  16.) 

JABESIAH  =whom  Jehtwahmakes 
fat.  A  descendant  of  Be]\jamin.  (1 
Cbion.  viu.  27.) 

JABHAs/ro^raat  The  Egyptian 
servant  of  a  Hebrew  named  Sheshan, 
who  married  the  daughter  of  his  mas- 
ter, during  the  peri<M  of  the  sojourn 
in  Effypt.     (1  Chron.  ii.  81,  84,  85.) 

JABIB = an  adversary.  1 .  One  of  the 
delegates  sent  by  Ezra  to  Iddo.  (Ezra 
Till.  16.)    2. — See  Jachin. 

JABMUTH=Ae<>A/.  1.  A  city  in 
the  plain  of  Judah,  anciently  a  royal 
city  of  the  Canaanites.  (Josh.  x.  8; 
xiL  11;  XV.  85;  Kch.  xi.  29.)  It  is 
now  called  Yarmuk.  2.  A  city  of 
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the  Levitesy  in  Issachar.    (Josh.  xxi. 
29.) 

JAROAH  =  moon,    A  descendant 
of  Gad.    (1  Chron.  v.  14.) 

JASHEN  =:  See  HiisHBX. 

JASHER  ^  upright^  or  righteous. 
The  name  of  an  ancient  book  no  longer 
extant,  supposed  to  be  cited  in  Josh. 
X.  18:  "And  the  sun  stood  still,  and 
the  moon  stayed,  until  the  people  had 
avenged  themselves  upon  their  ene- 
mies.   Is  not  this  written  in  the  book 
of  Jasher?"    It  is  also  cited  in  2  Sam. 
i.  17, 18:   "And  David  lamented  with 
this  lamentation  over  Saul  and  over 
Jonathan  his  son :  also  he  bade  them 
teach  the  children  of  Judah  the  Bow — 
i.e.  the  Dirge  called  *the  Bow;*  or, 
as  Tyndale  renders  it,  *the    Stavu 
thereof '—behold  it  is  written  in  the 
book  of  Jasher."    This  ancient  docu- 
ment, thus  referred  to  in  the  book  of 
Joshua;  and  again,  some  480  years 
after  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  in  the 
book  of  Samuel,  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  collection  or    anthology  of 
Hebrew  poems,  mingled  with  remark- 
able historical  memoranda,  which  re- 
ceived accessions  at  various  periods, 
and  still  continued  to  be  quoted  by  its 
original  title^thebook  ot  Jasher,  i  e. 
the  book  of  the  Upright — which  it  re- 
ceived on  account  of  the  notices  of 
theocratic  heroes,  and  the  fidelity  of 
its  annals.     (Josh.  Ant,  v.    1.  17.) 
Those  portions  of  its  contents,  de- 
signed by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  universal 
edification,   are    undoubtedly  incor- 
Dorated  in  other  parts  of  the  inspired 
Volume.     The    apocryphal  book  of 
Jasher,  printed  in  Rabbinnlcal  He- 
brew, Venice,  1618;  and  translated 
into   English,  New  York,  1840,  is  a 
fabulous  and  worthless   production. 
The  impudent  fabrication,  styled  the 
book  of  Jasher,  by  Hive,  is  not  worth 
mentioning. 

J  ASHOBE  AM = to  whom  thepecple 
tumeth.  One  of  David's  distinguished 
warriors.  (1  Chron.  xil  6;  xxviL  2.) 
Instead  of  the  proper  name  Jasho- 
beam,  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8,  we  have  that 
name  translated, "  that  sat  in  the  seat ;" 
the  margin  reads,  **  Josheb-bassebet" 
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=  sitting  in  the  sitting.  And  instead 
of  **  Adino"  =  brandishing^  and  "  Kz- 
nitc"  =  his  spear,  the  translation 
should  be,  "  he  brandished  his  spear." 
Thus  corrected  the  passage  reads, 
"  Jashobeam  the  Hachmonite,  chief  of 
the  captains,  he  brandished  his  spear 
against  eight  hundred^  whom  he  slew 
at  one  time."  The  "  Tachmonite"  is 
merely  a  corrupted  reading  of  **  Hach- 
monite."  The  incident  mentioned  in 
]  Chron.  xi.  1 1,  may  have  been  another 
occurrence. 

J ASirC3  =  turning  himself.  I.  A 
son  of  Lssachar;  his  descendants  were 
called  •*  Jashubites."  (Num.  xxvi. 
24;  1  Chron.  vii.  1.)  He  is  also  called 
**  Job"  =  howling,  (Gen.xlvi.  13.)  2. 
A  son  of  Bani.    (Ez.  x.  29.) 

JASIIUBI-LEIIEM  =  they  shall 
return  food,  A  descendant  of  Judah. 
(1  Chron.  iv.  22.) 

JASIEL  =  whom  God  has  made. 
One  of  David's  distinguished  warriors. 
(1  Chron.  xi.  47.) 

JASON  =  healing,  A  kinsman  of 
Paul,  and  his  host  at  Thessalonica, 
whose  house  the  rabble  forced,  in 
order  to  seize  the  Apostle.  Not  find- 
ing Paul,  thev  dragged  Jason  and 
some  friends  Defore  the  magistrates; 
who  released  them  with  an  admoni> 
tion.  (Acts  xvii.  6 — 9;  Rom.  xvi.  21.) 

JASPER.  The  Hebrew  word  yaip«A, 
and  Greek  jaspist  properly  designate 
the  iasper,  a  precious  stone  of  the  flint 
family  of  minerals,  of  various  colours, 
but  mostly  green.  (Ex.  xxvilL  20; 
xxxix.  13;  Esek.  xxviii.  13;  Rev.  iv. 
3;  xxi.  11,  18,  19.) 

J  ATHNIEL  =  whom  God  bestows. 
One  of  the  porters  of  the  temple.  (1 
Chron.  xxvi.  2.) 

JATTIR  ss pre-eminent  A  city  in 
the  mountains  of  Judah,  assigned  to 
the  priests.  It  is  probably  the  village 
marked  by  caves  upon  a  hill,  called 
Attir,  (Josh.  xv.  48;  xxL  14;  1  Sam. 
XXX.  27;  1  Chron.  vi.  67.) 

JAYAN  =  mire,  dreas,  1.  A  city 
of  Arabia  Pelix;  probably  Yawan^  a 
town  in  Yemen.  (Esek.  xxviL  19.^ 
2.  A  ion  of  Japheth.  (Gen.  x.  2.) 
—See  Grebcb. 
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JAVELIN.  A  sort  of  short  spear, 
cast,  as  is  supposed,  with  the  hand. 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  11.) 

JAZER — See  Jaazer. 

JAZIZ  =  he  moves,  David's  chief 
shepherd.    (1  Chron.  xxvii.  31.) 

JEALOUSY.  This  word  is  most 
frequently  used  to  denote  a  suspicion 
of  conjugal  infidelity.  Accordmg  to 
the  Hebrew  law,  a  man  who  was 
jealous  of  his  wife,  without  any  actual 
evidence  of  her  infidelity,  was  re- 
quired to  bring  her  to  the  priest,  with 
an  offering;  and  when  they  came  to 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  a  part  of 
the  water  of  the  tabernacle  or  temple 
was  taken,  with  certain  ceremonies, 
and  presented  to  the  woman  to  drink; 
she  at  the  same  time  holding  the 
offering  in  her  hand.  Before  arink* 
ing  the  water,  the  most  bitter  curses 
were  imprecated  upon  her;  and  if  she 
was  guilty,  the  water  was  to  become 
the  cause  of  terrible  bodily  diseases. 
(Num.  V.  11 — 31.)  This  imprecatioa 
water  could  not  harm  the  accused 
person,  without  the  direct  judgment 
of  God.  **  Jealous"  is  sometimes  used 
for  anger  or  indignation ;  or  an  intense 
interest  for  the  honour  and  prosperity 
of  another,  and  in  this  sense  is  as- 
cribed to  God.  (Ex.  xxxiv.  11;  Ps, 
Ixxix.  5;  Zech.  i.  14;  viiL  2;  1  (^r. 
X.22;  2Cor.  xi.  2.^ 

JEALOUSY,Imaoeop.— SeeTxM- 

MUZ. 

JEARIM,  MouwT. — See  Chesa- 

]X>K. 

JE A  TERAI = places,  regions,  Ons 
of  the  Levites.    (1  Chron.  vi.  21.) 

JEBERACHIAH  =:  whom  Jehovah 
blesses.  The  father  of  Zechariah«  (Isil 
viii.  2.) 

JEBUS  =:  place  trodden  down,  threak^ 
ina  floor.  The  ancient  name  of  Jem- 
salem,  among  the  Canaanites;  (Jadg; 
xix.  10,  11;  1  Chron.  xi.  4,  5;)  pro- 
bably derived  from  a  descendant  of 
Canaan  the  son  of  Ham.  (€ren.  au 
16.)  The  Jebusites  were  pardall/ 
subdned  by  Joshua;  (Josh.  x.  2S,  40t 
xiL  10;  XV.  63;)  and  they  were  pet^ 
mitted  to  remain  after  the  conqoest 
of  Jebos,  by  David.    (Num.  ziii  89; 
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2  Sam.  V.  6— 0;  xxiv.  IC— 25;  1 
Chron.  xi.  4—8;  Ezra  ix,  1,2.)  "Je- 
tiusi**  is  sometimes  put  for  the  city 
tTebus.  (Josh.  xv.  8;  xviii.  16;  Zech. 
ix.  7.) 

JEBUSL— See  Jebcs. 

JECAMIAH  =z  whom  Jehovah  ga- 
thers, A  descendant  of  Jeconiah.  (1 
♦Chron.  iii.  18.) 

JECnOLIAH  =  able  through  Je- 
hovah. The  mother  of  king  Azariah 
<yr  Uzziah ;  (2  IGngs  xv.  2 ;)  also  writ- 
ten "  JecoUah."      (2  Chron.  xxvi.  3.) 

JECONIAH. — See  Jeiioiaciiin. 

JYiDAlAK  =z  praise  Jehovah.  1. 
A  descendant  of  Simeon.  (1  Chron. 
iv.  37.)  2.  A  chief  in  the  division  of 
the  priests.  (1  Chron.  ix.  10;  xxiv. 
7;  Ezra  ii.  36.)  3.  The  sonof  Harum- 
iiph.    (Neh.  iii.  10.) 

JEDIAEL  =  known  of  God.  1.  A 
.son  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  vii.  6, 10, 
11.)  2.  One  of  David's  distinguished 
•warriors.    (1  Chron.  xi.  45.) 

JEDIDAH  =  one  beloved.  The  mo- 
ther of  king  Josiah.    (2  Kings  xxii. 

1.) 

JEDIDIAH.— See  Solomon. 

JEDUTHUN  =  praising,  celebrat- 
ing. A  Levite  of  Merari*s  family, 
And  one  of  the  principal  choristers 
appointed  by  David.  (1  Chron.  ix. 
16;  xvi.  38,  41,  42;  xxv.  1.)  This 
name  is  also  put  for  his  descendants, 
**  the  Jeduthunites."  (2  Chron.  xxxv. 
15;  Neh.  xi.  17;  the  titles  of  Fsalms 
3cxxix.,  Ixii.,  Ixxvii.) 

JEEZER.— See  Abiezer. 

JEGAR  SAHADUTHA.-SeeGA- 

liEED 

JEHALELEEL = who  praises  God. 
A  descendant  of  Judah.  (1  Chron. 
iv.  16.) 

J^KALELEL=  who  praises  God. 
A  descendant  of  Merari«  (2  Chron. 
xxix.  12.) 

JEHDEIAH.  =  whom  Jehovah 
makes  joyfuL  1.  A  Levite.  (I  Chron. 
xxiv.  20.)  2.  The  superintendent  of 
David's  asses.    (1  Chron.  xxvii.  30.) 

JEHEZEKEL  =  whom  God  makes 
strong.    The  chief  of  the  twentieth 
class  in  the  division  of  the  priests.  (1 
Chron,  xxiv.  16.) 
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JEIIIAH. — See  Jkuiel. 

JEHIEL  =  Godlivetfi,  1 .  A  Levite ; 
(1  Chron.  xv.  18;)  he  is  called  "  Jeiel;** 
(1  Chron.  xvi.  5;)  and  also  "  Jehiah" 
=  Jehovah  liveth.  (1  Chron.  xv.  24.) 
His  descendants  were  called  "  Jehieli." 
(1  Chron.  xxvi.  21,  22.)  2.  The  son 
of  Hachmoni.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  32.) 
3.  A  son  of  Jehoshaphat.  (2  Chron. 
xxi.  2.)  4.  A  son  of  Heman.  (2 
Chron.  xxix.  14;  xxxi.  13.)  5.  A 
ruler  in  the  temple.  (2  Chron.  xxxv, 
8.)  6.  A  descendant  of  Joab.  (Ezra 
viii.  9.)  7.  A  son  of  Elam.  (Ezra 
X.  2,  26.)  8.  A  descendant  of  Harim. 
(Ezra  X.  21.)     9. — See  Jeil. 

10.  JEHIEL  =  treasured  of  God. 
The  founder  or  restorer  of  Gibeon.  (1 
Chron.  ix.  35.)  11.  One  of  David's 
distinguished  officers.  (1  Chron.  xt 
44.) 

JEHIELL— See  Jehiel. 

JEHIZKIAH  =  Jehovah  strength- 
ens. A  descendant  of  Ephraim.  (I 
Chron.  xxviii.  12.) 

JEHOADAH  =  whom  Jehovah 
adorns.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin; 
(1  Chron.  viii.  36;)  also  called  "Ja- 
rah"  =  honey.    (1  Chron.  ix.  42.) 

JEHOADDAN  =  whom  Jehovah 
adorns.  The  mother  of  king  Amaziah. 
(2  Kings  xiv.  2:  2  Chron.  xxv.  1.) 

JEHOAHAZ=whom  Jehovah  sus- 
tains. 1.  The  son  and  successor  of  Jeho, 
king  of  IsraeL  He  reigned  seventeen 
years,  B.  c  854 — 838;  and  followed 
the  evil  example  of  the  house  of  Jere- 
boam.  His  dominions  were  ravaged 
by  Hazael,  and  afterwards  by  ££n- 
hadad,  kings  of  Sjrria;  but,  as  he 
finally  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
Jehovah  over  Israel,  he  was  released 
from  these  hauehty  foes.  (2  Kings 
X.  35;  xiii.  1—10,  25.^  2.  The  son 
and  successor  of  Josiah,  kine  of  Ju- 
dah. He  is  also  called  "  Shallnm.^ 
(1  Chron.  iiL  15;  Jer.  xxii.  11.)  As 
he  was  the  fourth  son  of  Josiah,  his 
irregular  election  to  the  throne  of- 
fen&d  Necho,  king  of  Egypt.  When 
he  had  reigned  only  three  monthsi| 
Necho  sent  nim  a  prisoner  into  Egypt, 
and  there  he  died.  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
80 — 85 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  1 — 4.)    He  is 
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designated  in  Ecek.  xix.  S,  4,  under 
the  emblem  of  a  jronng  lion  carried 
in  chains  to  £fi;7pt.  8.— See  Ahazi  ah. 

JEH0ASIL--See  Joabh. 

JEHOHANAK  s^whomjehovahfa- 
vours,  1.  A  military  commander  under 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Cnron.  xWL  1 5 ;  xxiii. 
1.)  2.  One  of  theKorhites.  (1  Chron. 
xxtL  8.)  8.  Two  of  the  priests.  (Neh. 
xu.  Id,  42.)  4.  A  son  of  BebaL 
(Ezra  X.  28.) 

JEHOIACHIN  =  whom  Jehovah 
ytpoints.  The  son  and  successor  of 
Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah.  This  name 
is  also  written  "  Jeconiah,**  (Est.  ii.  6; 
Jer.  xxiv.  1;  xxviL  20;  xxviii.  4;  1 
Chron.  iiL  17;)  and  "Coniah; "  (Jer. 
xxii  24,  28;  xxxvii.  1 ;)  also  **  Jecho- 
nias."  (MatL  i.  12.)  He  |>robablv 
reigned  ten  years  in  conjunction  with 
his  father;  and  three  months  and  ten 
days  alone.  (2  Kines  xxiv.  8;  2 
Chron.  xxxvi.  9.)  He  surrendered 
Jerusalem  to  Nebuchadnexzar;  and 
his  family,  and  the  principal  part  of 
the  nation,  were  carried  into  exile. 
Jehoiachin  remained  in  prison  at 
Babylon  during  the  lifetime  of  Nebu- 
cha(Uiezzar;  but  his  successor,  Eril- 
merodach,  not  only  released  him,  but 
gave  him  an  allowance  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  rank.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1 — 
16;  xxY.  27—30;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9, 
10;  Est.  ii.  6;  Jer.  xxix.  2;  xxxviL 
1;  lii.  31,  84;  Ezek.  i.  2.)  The  ex- 
pression, **  Write  ye  this  man  child- 
less," signifies  that  this  wicked  king 
should  have  no  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Judah.    (Jer.  xxii.  30.) 

JEHOIADA  =  whom  Jehovah 
known.  1.  A  priest  of  great  authority 
in  the  kingaom  of  Judah,  in  the 
times  of  Ahaxiah,  Athaliah,  and  Joash. 
Jehoiada  recovered  the  throne  of  Ju- 
dah for  the  young  king  Joash,  who 
had  been  saved  from  the  massacre  by 
which  Athaliah  sought  to  exterminate 
the  royal  line  of  David.  His  remains 
were  honoured  with  a  place  in  the 
sepulchre  of  the  kings.  (2  Kings 
xi.  1 — 21;  xii.  2—16;  2  Chron.  xxii. 
11—12;  xxiii.   1—21;    xxiv.  2—25.) 

'^e  father  of  Bcnaiah.    (2  Sam. 
8;  XX.  23,)     3.  One  of  David's 
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officers.  (1  Chron.  xxvii  84.)  4.  A- 
chief  of  the  Aaronites.  (1  Chron.  xii- 
27.)  6.  Hie  son  of  Faseah.  (Keh* 
iiL  6.) 

JllHOIAKIMsr  whom  JehovahtetB 
i9>.  The  second  son  of  Josiah,  and  the 
brother  and  successor  of  Jehoahax* 
king  of  Judah;  (1  Chron.  iiL  15;)  also 
called  "  Eliakim ;"  (2  Chron.  xxxvL  4 ;) 
and  **  Jakim.'*  (Matt.  L  11,  mai:gm.) 
For  the  first  four  years,  Jehoiajdm 
was  subject  to  the  king  of  Egypt, 
who  had  placed  him  upon  the  throne. 
But  Nebuchadnessar  having  driven 
Necho  out  of  Asia,  marched  to  Je* 
rusalem;  and  Jehoiakim  was  again 

{)laced  on  the  throne  by  the  Baby- 
onian  prince.  Kebuchadneszar  took 
part  of  the  ornaments  of  the  temple 
as  booty,  and  the  sons  of  the  princinal 
Hebrew  nobles,  as  hostages,  to  Baby- 
lon. He  reigned  eleven  years.  {2 
Kings  xxiiL  81,  87;  xxiv.  1—7;  2 
Chron.  xxxvi.  4-— 8;  Jer.  xxv.  1—14; 
xxri.  1;  xxriL  1,  20;  xlvL  2;  Dan.  i. 
1.)  Jehoiakim,  towards  the  close  of 
his  reign,  rebelled  against  Nebuchad- 
nezzar; and  during  the  siege  of  Je- 
rusalem he  died,  or  prol»bIy  was 
slain  in  one  of  the  actions;  and  the 
Chaldeans  dragged  the  dead  body 
before  the  city;  and  while  yet  un- 
buried,  his  son  Jehoiachin  surrendered 
the  city.    (Jer.  xxxvi.  30.) 

JEHOIAKIB  =  whom  Jehonah  de- 
fends.  The  head  of  the  first  of  the 
twenty-four  classes  of  priests;  (1 
Chron.  ix.  10;  xxiv.  7;)  also  odled 
"  Joiarib."  (Ezra  viiL  16;  Neh.  ii. 
10;  xiL  6,  19.) 

JEHONADAB.— See  Jonadab. 

JEHONATHAN  =  whom  Jehovah 
gave.  1.  One  of  David^s  ofiicers.  (1 
(Chron.  xxviL  26.)  2.  A  Levite.  (2 
Chron.  xvii.  8.)  8.  One  of  the  priests. 
(Neh.  XiL  18.) 

JEHOBAMswhom  Jehovah  katf 
exalted.  1.  The  son  and  successor  of 
Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah.  He 
reigned  eight  years,  three  of  which 
he  was  associated  with  his  fhther. 
He  married  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of 
Ahab  and  Jezebel;  and,  through  her 
influence,  all  the  brothers  of  the  king 
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^wete  murdered,  and  tbe  gross  idola- 
tries of  the  Phenicians  were  intro- 
duced into  the  kinedom  of  Judah. 
The  Edomites  revolted,  and  made 
thexBselyes  independent.  The  Philis- 
tines on  one  side,  and  the  Arabians 
-on  the  other,  ravaged  the  coimtry, 
and  even  Jerusalem  and  the  royal 
palace.  Jehoram  was  at  length  smit- 
ten with  a  malignant  dysentery.  He 
'died  miserably,  and  was  demed  the 
honours  of  a  royal  burial.  He  is 
-called  "  Joram."  (2  Kings  riii.  16, 
21,  24;  2  Chron.  xxi  1—20.)  2.  A 
priest.    (2  Chron,  xvi.  8.)    8. — See 

JEHOSHABEATR— See    Jeho- 

8I1BBA. 

JEHOSHAPHAT  =  whom  Jeho- 
vahjudffetlL  1.  The  son  and  successor 
-of  Asa,  kine  of  Judah.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  faithfulness  to  Je- 
horah;  and  his  reign,  which  lasted 
twenty-five  years,  was,  upon  the  whole, 
prosperous.  (2  Chron.  xviL  5, 6.)  He 
-diligently  suppressed  idolatry;  and 
sent  priests  and  Levites  into  every 
town,  with  a  copy  of  the  Law,  to  in- 
struct the  people.  He  improved  the 
.aidministration  of  justice,  and  caused 
the  places  of  authority  to  be  filled 
by  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  the 
Ifuid.  He,  however,  involved  himself 
in  an  alliance  with  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel;  (1  Kings,  xxiL,  44;  2  Chron. 
zviiL  1 ;)  and  a?ain  with  Ahaziah,  in 
a  naval  expedition,  which  turned  out 
disastrously.  Still  he  never  relin- 
quished the  enterprise  of  reviving  the 
navigation  of  the  Bed  sea.  Subse- 
quently, Jehoshaphat  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Jehoram,  the  Steond  son 
of  Ahab,  against  the  Moabites.  The 
combined  army  of  the  two  kings  was 
Joined  by  the  Edomites,  who,  doubt- 
less, were  unfriendly  to  the  Moabites, 
as  being  the  conquerors  and  pos- 
sessors of  a  part  of  their  country. 
The  combined  army,  through  the 
special  interposition  of  heaven,  en- 
tirely discomfited  the  Moabites.  (2 
Kings  iiL  1 — 27.)  Subseauently,  the 
Moaoites,  Ammonites,  ana  Edomites 
^confederated,  and  came  up  against  Je- 
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hoshaphat  to  battle.  But  the  Am« 
monites  and  Moabites  fell  out  with 
the  Edomites,  of  whom  they  made  an 
utter  slaughter;  and  afterwards  Uiey 
had  a  quarrel  among  themselves,  in 
consequence  of  whicn  they  destroyed 
each  other.  The  Hebrews  took  tneir 
spoils,  returned  home,  and  kept  a  day 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  signal  de-> 
liverance  which  they  had  experienced. 
(1  Kings  xxiL  1—50;  2  Kings  i.  17; 
iii.  1 — ^27;  2  Chron.  xvii. — xxL)  In 
Matt.  i.  8,  he  is  called  "Josaphat.** 
2.  The  historiographer  of  David.  (9 
Sam.  viii.  16;  xx.  24.)  3.  One  of 
Solomon's  principal  officers.  (1  Kings 
iv.  17.)  4.  The  father  of  Jehu,  king 
of  Israel    (2  Kings  ix.  2, 14.) 

JEHOSHAPHAT.  Vaixet  of. 
The  deep  valley  running  north  and 
south  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  The  brook  Kidron 
flows  through  it;  but  it  is  only  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures  as  the  **  Val- 
ley" or  "brook  Kidron."  In  some 
parts,  the  valley  is  tilled,  and  has 
gardens  and  plantations  of  olive,  fig, 
and  other  fruit  trees.  The  gardens 
furnish  vegetables  for  the  city.  The 
head  of  the  valley,  on  both  sides,  has 
many  excavated  tombs.  The  refer- 
ence in  Joel  iiL  2,  12,  to  the  "Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,"  in  which  God  win 
judge  the  heathen  for  their  oppres- 
sion of  the  Jews,  is  merely  a  metar 
phorical  allusion  to  the  sigmfication  of 
the  name — Jehoshaphat  =  Jehovah 
judgeth, — See  Kidrok. 

JEHOSHEBA  =  whose  oath  U  Je- 
hovah. The  daughter  of  kin^  Joram, 
and  wife  of  Jehoiada  the  pnest  In 
2  Chron.  xxii.  11,  she  is  called  "  Je- 
hoshabeath."    (2  Kings  xi  1—3.) 

JEHOSHUA.— See  Joshua. 

JEH0VAH=M6JE:j:wter.  The  most 
significant  name  of  the  eternal  and 
self-existent  God;  perhaps  anciently 
pronounced  Jahveh  =  He  who  causes 
existence,  (Ex.  vi.  2,  3.)  The  words 
"  who  is,  and  who  was,  and  who  is  to 
come,"  are  a  periphrastic  explanation 
of  the  word  Jehovah  =:  the  Eternal^ 
the  Immutable,  (Rev.  i.  4,  8;  Ex.  iii. 
13, 14;  vi.  3;  Gen.  ii  4.)    The  term 
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"  Lord,"  so  frequently  applied  to  Christ 
in  the  new  Testament,  is  generally 
Synonymous  with  "  Jehovah  "  in  the 
old  Testament  (Ps.  cu.  25—27;  Ileb. 
ilO— 12;xiii.8;  Rev.i.4— 8.)  "Jah," 
is  a  poetic  form  abbreviated  from 
"Jehovah."  (Ps.  Ixviii.  4;  civ.  35.) 
The  later  Hebrews  scrupled  to  pro- 
nounce this  ineflFable  name;  hence,  in 
the  sacred  text,  wherever  "  Jehovah  " 
Was  written,  they  substituted  for  it  in 
reading,  or  pronounced  for  it  the  word 
"  Adonai"  =  Lord,  (2  Sam.  vii.  18, 
19;  Isa.  1.  4;  Jer.  xxxii.  17.)  The 
Hebrew  name  "Jehovah  "  is  generally 
rendered  by  the  word  "Loud." 
JEHOVAH-JIRElL-^See  Mo- 

BIAII. 

JEHOVAH-NISSI  =  Jehovah  my 
standard.  The  name  of  an  altar  built 
by  Moses.    (Ex.  xvii.  15.) 

JEHOVAH-SUALOM  =  Jehovah 
pacific.  The  name  of  an  altar  built 
Dy  Gideon.    (Judg.  vi.  24.) 

Ji:HOVAn-SHAMMAH  =  Jeho- 
vah is  there.  The  name  of  Ezekiers 
prophetic  city.  (Ezek.  xlviii.  35, 
margin.) 

JEHOVAH-TSIDKENU  =  Jeho- 
vah  our  Righteousness.  A  name  given 
to  the  Messiah.  (Jer.  xxiii.  6,  mar- 
gin.) So  the  Kabbins  constantly  at- 
tributed the  name  Jehovah,  in  this 
passage,  to  the  Messiah.  In  order  to 
evade  the  argument  for  the  Deity  of 
Christ,  which  is  derived  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  name  Jehovah  to  the 
Messiah,  in  this  passage,  we  are  told 
the  same  title  is  applied  to  the  city 
Jerusalem,  in  the  parallel  passage. 
(Jer.  xxxiii.  16.)  But  the  latter  pas- 
sage correctly  translated  stands  thus : 
••  And  this  is  He  who  shall  call  to  her, 
Jehovah  our  Righteousness,"  i.  e. 
Christ.  And  so  the  Apostle  says, 
"  He  is  made  Righteousness  unto  us." 
(1  Cor.  i.  30;  Rom,  x.  4.) 

JEHOZABAD  =  whom  Jehovah 
bestows.  1.  The  second  son  of  Obed- 
edom.  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  4.)  2.  One  of 
the  assassins  of  Joash.  king  of  Judah. 
(2  Kings  xii.  21.)  3.  One  of  Jehosha- 
phat*s  officers.    (2  Chron.  xvii.  18.) 

JEHOZADAK  =  whom   Jehovah 
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makes  just.  The  son  and  successor  of 
Seraiah,  the  high  priest  of  the  He- 
brews. He  appears  to  have  exercised 
the  sacred  functions  when  Judah  "went 
into  captivity,  and  himself  tohave been 
one  of  the  exiles.  (1  Chron.  vi.  15.)  He 
is  also  called  "Jozadak;"  (Ezra  iii. 
2,  8;  V.  2;)  and  "Josedech."  (Hag. 
i.  12,  14;  ii.  2,  4.) 

JYAIU  =  Jehovah  is  He.  1.  Th(- 
son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  grandson  of 
Nimshi,  the  commander-in-chief  or 
the  Israelitish  army.  While  Jehu  \\  as 
with  the  army  at  Ramoth  Gilead,  ho 
was  annointed  king  over  Israel,, 
in  accordance  with  an  ancient  com- 
mand from  Jehovah.  (1  Kings  xix, 
16,  17.)  Having  been  proclaimed  king- 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army, 
he  proceeded  towards  J^zreel,  and 
executed  the  predicted  judgments 
upon  the  house  of  Ahab.  He  slew 
Joram,  the  reigningking,  andmortally 
wounded  Ahaziah,Tung  of  Judah,  who 
was  with  him.  (1  Kings  xxi.  17 — 
24.)  Jehu  then  entered  Jezreel,  and 
had  Jezebel  thrown  out  of  the  win- 
dow of  the  palace,  and  her  body  was 
trodden  under  foot.  Jehu  then  se- 
cured possession  of  Samaria,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  kingdom;  and  slew  all  that 
remained  unto  Ahab,  till  he  had  ex- 
tirpated him,  according  to  the  word 
of  the  Lord.  (2  Kings  x.  1—17.)  He- 
then,  at  a  great  festival,  exterminated 
all  the  idolatrous  priests  and  prophets 
of  Baal,  as  traitors  to  king  Jehovah, 
and  turned  the  temple  of  Baal  into  a 
drauchthouse.  (1  Kings  x.  18 — 2S.y 
For  his  services  he  received  a  Divine 
promise,  that  his  descendants,  for  four 

fenerations,  should  possess  the  throne, 
ehu,  himself,  was  a  decisive,  terrible, 
and  ambitious  man.  He  erred  in  al- 
lowing the  licolden  calves  at  Ban  and 
Bethel  to  remain.  He  reigned  twenty-> 
eight  years.  (2  Kings  x.  21>— 36.) 
The  name  of  Jehu  occurs  on  the 
black  obelisk,  in  the  British  Museum, 
"Yaua,  the  son  of  Khumri,"  i.  e. 
Jehu,  the  successor  of  Omri,  the 
founder  of  Samaria.  (1  Kings  xviii. 
16.)  2,  A  descendant  of  Judah.  (1 
Chron.  ii.  38.)    3.  A  descendant  or 
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Simeon.  (1  Chron.  iv.  35.)  4.  One 
of  Dayid*s  distinguished  officers.  (1 
Chron,  xii.  3.)  5.  The  son  of  Hanani, 
III  prophet  in  Samaria.  (1  Kings  xvi. 
1^-12 ,  2  Chron.  xix.  1 — 3.)  He  wrote 
the  annals  of  Jehoshaphat.  (2  Chron. 
XX.  34.) 

JEHUBBAH  =  whom  Jehovah 
hides,  A  descendant  of  Asher.  (1 
Chron.  vii.  34.) 

JEHUCAL  =  potent.  The  son  of 
Shelemiah;  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3;)  also 
called  "  Jucal."  (Jer.  xxxvili.  1.) 
•  JEHUD  =  celebrated.  A  town  of 
the  Danites,  (Josh.  xix.  45.)  Ap- 
parently the  vUlage  el-Yehudiyeh. 

31£:mTDl  =  celebrated.  The  grand- 
son of  Shelemiah.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14, 
^1   23.) 

JEHUDIJAH.— See  Hodiah. 

JEIIUSH  =  He  hastens.  A  de- 
scendant of  king  Saul.  (1  Chron. 
viii.  39.) 

JlEtIEL=i  treasured  of  God.  1.  One 
of  the  temple  musicians;  (1  Chron. 
xvi.  5;  apparently  called  "Jehiah." 
(1  (Jhron.  XV.  24.)  2.  A  prince  of 
Keuben.  (1  Chron,  v.  7.)  3.  A  scribe 
in  the  time  of  king  Uzziah.  (2  Chron. 
xxvL  11.)  4.  A  descendant  of  Adoni- 
kam.  (Ezra  viii.  13.)  5.  A  son  of 
Nebo.  (Ezra  x.  43.)  6,  The  name 
of  four  Levites.  ^1  Chron.  xvi,  5;  2 
Chron.  XX.  14;  xxix.  13;  xxxv,  9.) 

JEKABZEEL=  which  God  gathers. 
A  place  in  the  southern  part  of 
Judea;  (Keh.  xi.  25;)  also  called 
"  Kabzeel "  =  God's  gathering,  (J  osh. 
XT.  21;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20.) 

JEKAMEAM  =:  who  gathers  the 
people.  A  chief  of  the  Levites.  (1 
Chron.  xxiii.  19;   xxiv.  23.) 

JEKiVMIAH  =  whom  Jeliovah  ga- 
thers^ 1*  A  descendant  of  Judah.  (1 
Chron.  ii.  41.)    2, — Seo  Jecamiaii. 

JEKUTHIEL  =  fear  of  God.  A 
descendant  of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  iv. 

18.) 

'  JEMIMA  =:  beautiful  as  the  day. 
The  name  of  one  of  Job's  daughters. 
(M  xlii.  14.) 

.  JEMUEL  =  day  of  God.    A  son 
of  Simeon;   (Gen.  xivi.   10;  Ex.  vi. 
15;)  also   cidled  "Nemuel,"  and  his 
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posterity  "  Nemuelites."  (Num.  xxvi. 
12.) 

JEPHTHAH  =  he  sets  free,  or 
opener.  The  ninth  judge  or  regent 
of  the  Hebrews.  He  was  the  son  of 
Gilead  by  a  concubine;  and  being 
banished  from  hia  father's  house,  by 
his  brothers,  he  withdrew  to  the  land 
of  Tob,  not  far  from  Gilead.  Here 
his  daring  character  had  free  scope, 
and  he  speedily  became  the  head  of 
a  strong  marauding  party  of  brave 
but  desperate  men.  When  the  war 
broke  out  between  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Ammonites,  the  Hebrews  sent 
a  delegation  to  seek  his  aid;  and 
though  he  objected  at  first,  on  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  he  had  for- 
merly received,  at  which  the  elders 
had  connived,  yet,  upon  their  solemn 
covenant  to  regard  him  as  their 
leader,  in  case  they  succeeded,  he 
took  the  command  of  their  army. 
He  entered  into  preliminary  negoci- 
ations  with  the  Ammonites,  in  which 
the  great  question  of  the  right  to  the 
country  was  discussed  with  a  deeree 
of  diplomatic  consideration  for  which 
we  are  scarcely  prepared.  But  every 
attempt  at  conciliation  failed:  the  two 
armies  met;  the  Ammonites  were  de- 
feated with  great  loss  of  life,  and 
their  country  scoured  by  the  Hebrews. 
The  Ephraimites,  who  regarded  it  as 
an  insult,  that  they  should  not  be  called 
to  assist,  stirred  up  a  civil  war,  which 
terminated  very  disastrously  to  them- 
selves. On  the  eve  of  the  battle  with 
the  Ammonites,  Jephthah  vowed,  that 
if  he  obtained  the  victory,  he  would 
devote  to  God  whoever  should  come 
forth  from  his  house  to  meet  him  on 
his  return  home.  This  turned  i»ut  to 
be  his  daughter,  an  only  child,  who 
welcomed  Eis  return  with  music  and 
dancing.  Jephthah  was  greatly  af- 
flicted by  this  occurrence;  but  his 
daughter  cheerfully  consented  to  the 
performance  of  his  vow,  which  took 
place  at  the  expiration  of  two  months. 
We  have  no  evidence  that  Jephthah 
slew  his  daughter  and  presented  her 
as  a  sacrifice;  nor  that  he  redeemed 
her  at  a  valuation,  according  to  the 
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Uw  in  Lev.  xxviL  2 — 12.  The  pro- 
bability is  that  he  devoted  her  to  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  custom,  not  unknown 
among  the  Hebrews,  for  women  of 
distinction  to  dedicate  themselves,  or 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  Lord,  to  minis- 
ter at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle. 
(Ex.  xzxviii.  8;  Lev.  xxvii.  1 — 8; 
Hum.  vi.  2;  1  Sam.  ii.  22;  Luke  ii.  86, 
37.)  Annually  the  daughters  of  Israel 
went  to  the  festival,  at  the  tabernacle, 
'*  to  celebrate  the  daughter  of  Jephthah 
the  Gileadite."  Jephthah  judged  the 
Hebrews  six  years^  ( Judg.  z.  5 — 1 8 ; 
xL  1—40;  xii.  1—7;  Heb.  xl  82. 
»-See  Nazabits. 

JEPHUNNEH= for  whom  is  pre- 
pared.  1.  The  father  of  Caleb.  (Num. 
xiii.6;  xiv.  6 — ^30.)  2.  A  descendant 
of  Asher.    (1  Chron.  vii.  88.) 

JERAH  =  moon.  A  people  de- 
scended from  Joktan,  who  gave  name 
to  a  region  of  Arabia;  (Gen.  x.  26; 
1  Chron.  i.  20;)  perhaps  toe  moon  coast, 
and  moon  mountain,  near  Hazarma- 
▼eth. 

J£RAHMEEL= whom  Cfod  loveA, 
1.  A  son  of  Hezron.  (I  Chron.  ii.  9, 
25,  26,  42.)  His  descendants  were 
called  '*  Jerahmeelites.'*  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  10;  xxx.  29.)  2.  A  Levite. 
(1  Chron.  xxiv.  29.^  8.  An  officer 
in  the  court  of  Jehoialdm.  ( Jer.  xxxvi. 
26.) 

JlEKED::sdescent  1.  The  father 
of  Enoch;  (1  Chron.  i.  2;)  also  writ- 
ten "  Jared.  (Gen.  v.  15;  Luke  iii. 
37.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Judah.  (1 
Chron.  iv.  18.) 

JEREMAI  =  JtoeffifijF  in  heights. 
A  son  of  Ashum.    (Ezra  x.  83.) 

J£KEM]AH=rwhom  Jehovah  set- 
teth  i9>.  1.  The  distinguished  pro- 
phet, son  of  Hilkiah,  a  priest  of  Ana- 
thoth.  ( Jer.  i.  1 — 6.)  He  was  called 
to  assume  the  prophetic  character 
when  a  youth,  and  on  that  account 
declined  it;  but  God  promised  him 
grace  and  strength  sufficient  for 
his  work.  He  prophesied  under  Jo- 
siah,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiochin,  and  Ze- 
dekiah;  and  for  some  time  during  the 
'?xile.  During  the  course  of  his  pre- 
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dictions,  Jerusalem  was  in  a  distracted 
and  deplorable  condition,  and  ihm 
prophet  was  calumniated,  imprisoiied, 
ana  often  in  danger  of  death.  Jere* 
miah  expressly  foretold  that  the  cap- 
tivity would  endure  for  seventy  years; 
he  also  predicted  the  return  of  the 
people  to  their  own  country.  Hie 
appears  to  have  stood  high  in  the  68- 
tmiation  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  (Jer. 
xxxix.  11 — 14.)  Towards  the  dow 
of  his  life,  he  was  carried  into  Egypt 
against  his  will,  by  the  Jews  who  re- 
mained in  Judea  after  the  murder  of 
Gedaliah,  where  he  probablr  died. 
Jeremiah  is  called  "Jeremy,  (Matt, 
ii.  17,)  and  *'Jeremias,**  (Matt  xvL 
14.)  The  name  "Jeremy,"  in  Matt. 
xxviL  9, 10,  is  probably  an  error  of 
the  transcribers  for  iMchariah.  2L 
The  father  of  Hamutal  (2  Kings 
xxiiL  31.)  3.  A  descendant  of  Man- 
nasseh.  Tl  Chron.  v.  24.)  4.  One 
who  sealea  the  covenant  with  Ndie- 
miah.  (Neh.x.2;  xii.  1.)  5.  Three 
of  David's  distinguished  officers.  (1 
Chron.  xii.  4. 10, 13.) 

JEREMIAH,  Book  of.  This  pro- 
phecy embraces  a  period  of  upwards 
of  forty  years,  between  b.  c.  628  and 
B.  c.  586.  It  relates  to  the  judgments 
that  were  to  come  upon  the  people 
for  their  g^oss  idolatry  and  corrup- 
tion; to  the  restoration  which  awaited 
them,  whenever  they  would  repent  of 
their  sins,  and  forsake  them;  and  to 
the  glory  which  would  arise  on  the 
church  in  future  times.  Melancholy, 
tender  sensibility,  and  somewhat  of 
the  verbosity  of  grief,  are  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  Jeremiah's 
style.  The  several  prophecies  ma/ 
be  arranged  thus : — I.  The  Introdoo- 
tion,  chap.  L  IL  Reproof  of  the 
sins  of  the  Jews,  consisting  of  seven 
sections — a.  chap,  ii.,  b.  iii. — tL,  c 
vii. — X.,  d.  xi — xiii.,  e.  xiv. — ^xvii. 
18,  /.  xvii  19,  20,  g,  xxL— xxin 
in.  A  general  review  of  the  heathen 
nations,  and  also  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  consisting  of  two  sections— tfu 
xlvL — ^xlix.,  which  may  have  been 
transposed,  b.  xxv.,  and  an  historioil 
appendix  in  three  sections — a,  xxvi. 
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ft.  zzTii  tf.xxTiH.xxix.  IV.  Two  sec- 
tions pictnring  the  hopes  of  brighter 
times— a.  xxx.  xxxi.,  o.  xxxii.  xxxiii., 
to  which  is  added  an  historical  ap- 
peadix  in  three  sections  a.  xxxit. 
1 — ^7,  h,  xxxiy.  8 — ^22,  c.  xxxt.  V. 
The  conchision^  in  two  sections— a. 
xxxTi.,  6.  xIt.  Added  some  time 
«fterwardb-*€u  xxxrii— ^zxxix.,  & 
xi— xliiL,  c;  xhrL  la— ae.  The  fifty- 
second  chai^r  of  Jeremiah  is  nearly 
the  same  with  2  Kin^  xxit.  18— xxt. 
30.  B6th  were  mainly  drawn  from 
the  same  sources.  The  order  of  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  from  chap. 
xxL  15,  to  the  end  of  the  book,  is 
different  in  the  Septuagint  version 
from  that  of  the  Hebrew  text;  for 
those  prophecies  which,  in  the  He- 
brew, occupy  the  last  place — ^xlvi. — 
li. — are  found  in  the  Greek  transla- 
tion after  chap.  xxt.  14,  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent order. 

JEREMOTH  =  heighU.  1.  A  de- 
scendant of  Beigamin.  (1  Chron. 
▼iii.  14.)  2.  A  son  of  Elam.  (Ezra 
X.  26.)  3.  AsonofZattu.  (Ezrax. 
27.)  4.  A  Levite;  (1  Chron.  xxiiL 
28;)  also  called  '"Jerimoth."  (1 
Chron.  xxiv.  80.)  5.  A  singer  in 
the  temple  service;  (1  Chron.  xxv. 
92;)  also  called  '*Jerimoth."  (1 
Chron.  xxy.  4.) 

JERI AH  =:/ouiid^(f  of  Jehovah. 
One  of  the  Lerites;  (1  Chron.  xxiii. 
19;  xxiv.  23;)  also  called  "Jerijah." 
(1  Chron.  xxyL  31.) 

JERIBAI  =sa<f{7erje.  One  of  Da- 
Tid's  distinguished  officers.  (1  Chron. 
xl46.) 

JERICHO=p2ac6  of  fraarance, 
A  city  of  Benjamin,  situated  in  a 
fertile  region,  near  the  Jordan  and 
Bead  sea.  (Josh.  IL  1—3;  1  Kings 
xri.  34.)  It  was  also  called  the 
**City  of  Pabn-trees."  (Deut  xxxiv. 
3;  Judg.  i.  16.)  As  Jericho  was  the 
first  city  that  was  taken,  on  the  west 
of  the  Jordan,  the  hherem,  or  ban,  was 
laid  on  all  the  property  in  it.  Joshua 
burned  the  city  with  fire,  and  pro- 
nounced a  solemn  curse  upon  the 
person  who,  at  any  succeeding  period, 
should  build  its  wnUs,  or  set  up  its 
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gates;  (Josh.  ir.  18;)  which  was  exe^ 
cuted  upon  Hiel,  520  years  after^ 
ward.  (1  Kinm  xvi.  83,  34.)  Pre- 
vious to  this,  nowever,  the  city  had 
been  rebuilt,  but  not  upon  its  ancient 
foundations.  (Judg.  iii.  18;  2  Sara. 
X.  5;  2  Kings  ii.  4,  5.)  Tlie  moro 
ancient  city  was  probably  in  ther 
neighbourhood  of  the  beautiful  foun- 
tain, which  is  apparently  the  same 
whose  waters  ^sha  healed.  (3 
Kings  it  18—22.)  The  later  Jericho 
appears  to  have  occupied  the  site  <A 
the  miserable  and  filthy  village,  Rihat,, 
nearly  two  miles  from  the  fountain. 
(Ezra  ii.  34;  Neh.  iii.  2;  Matt.  xix. 
1;  XX.  29-^4;  Mark  x.  1,  46,  52; 
Luke  xviii.  85—48 ;  xix.  1—10.  Riha 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
plain,  susceptible  of  easy  tillage  and 
abundant  irrigation,  with  a  climate 
to  produce  anything.  Yet  it  lies 
almost  desert;  and  one  solitary  palm- 
tree  now  timidly  rears  its  head,  where 
once  stood  the  renowned  *'City  of 
Palm-trees."  The  inhabitants  are  a 
feeble  and  licentious  race.  The  road 
between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho  still 
retains  its  ancient  character  for  scenes 
of  assault  and  robbery.    (Luke  x.  80.) 

JEBIEL=:/ok}u/m/  of  God.  A 
descendant  of  Issachar.  (1  Chron. 
vii.  2.) 

JERUAH.— See  Jebiah. 

JEBIMOTH=A«t^Ats.  L  The 
name  of  two  of  the  descendants  of 
Beigamin.  (1  Chron.  viL  7,  8.)  3.^ 
See  Jerbmoth. 

JERIOTH = ewrtaint.  One  of  the 
wives  of  Caleb.    (1  Chron.  ii.  18.) 

JEROBOAM  ==  whose  i>e(^e  u 
many,  1.  The  son  ofNebat,  an  Ephraim- 
ite,  and  the  first  king  of  Israel  or  the 
ten  tribes;  he  reigned  twenty-two 
years,  from  975  to  954  b.  o.  He  is 
distinguished  as  the  man  **who  made 
Israel  to  sin."  Jeroboam  having 
received  from,  the  prophet  an  intima- 
tion that  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  was 
to  be  divided,  probably  took  some 
means  to  bring  about  the  event;  and 
was  compelled  to  flee  to  Egypt  (1 
KinsB  XI.  26 — 40.)  When  Solomon 
dieC  the  ten  tribes  recalled  Jero« 


..  .  id  he  appeRralA 
the  deputation  which  waited  od  Re- 
hobuam,  Ihe  heir  tn  the  throne,  with 
>  detnand  for  Bccuritien  Tut  the  ri|;htii 
which  the  nietwures  uf  the  late  kiiif; 
had  comprumiied.  The  answer  of 
Itehuboam  rendered  a  revolutiua  in- 
evitable; and  tho  ten  (ribei  at  once 
elected  Jeroboaio  for  their  sovereign. 
(1  KioRs  xi.  37,  38.)  Jeruboam,  as 
king  of  Israel,  Rxed  his  residence  at 
Shechom;  hnt  fearing  that  if  the 
people  went  to  Jamsaltm  to  tha  festi- 
vals, they  would  return  to  their 
allet^anee  to  (he  house  uf  David,  he 
let  up  two  folded  calves,  at  Dan  and 
Bethel,  in  imitation  >■(  the  Apis  and 
Mnevis  of  the  Egyptiana.  TempleB 
were  built,  and  dtara  erected,  for 
these  images,  and  priests  were  ap- 
pointed rrom  all  the  tribes  without 
Oistinction;  and  he  appointed  the 
festivals  to  be  held  a  month  Inter 
than  they  had  hitherto  been.  The 
priests  and  Levites,  and  many  citizens 
Also,  who  were  displeaxed  with  these 
innovations  on  their  fundamental  laws, 
retired  to  the  kloKdom  of  Judah. 
During  Jeruboani's  life,  there  were 
slmost  uncea.sing  wars  between  him 
and  the  house  of  David.  On  account 
of  his  idolatrous  measures,  it  was 
decreed  that  the  throne  should  not 
longcontinue  in  his  family.  (1  Kings 
xii.  23,  aii  xiii.  1—3*;  xiv.  1— 20; 
2  Chron.  xi.  13—17.)  2.  The  son  of 
Joash,  king  of  Israel.  He  reigned 
forty-one  years;  and  Followed  the 
former  Jeroboam  in  the  idolatry  of 
the  calves.  Jehovah,  however,  by 
bim,  according  to  the  prediction  of 
the  pniphet  Jonah,  raised  the  king- 
dom of  the  ten  tribes  to  its  greatest 
aplendouri  and  restored  the  empire 
to  its  ancient  Utundaries.  (2  Kmgs 
xiii.  15;  xiv.  IB— 29.) 

J£RU}IAM  =  Ae  u  bebi-rd,  1. 
The  father  uf  Elkanah.  (I  Sam.  i. 
1.)  2.  The  father  of  Adaiah.  (1 
Chron.  ix.  12.)  3.  The  father  of 
Aiareel.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  22.)  1. 
The  father  of  Aiariah.  (2  Chron. 
xxiii.  1.)  5.  The  (ktber  of  Adaiah. 
CNeh.xi.  13.) 
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JERUBBAAL.— See  Gideok. 
JERUBHESHETII— See  Gidkok. 

JERUEL  =/DBaAd  of  Gud.  A 
leserlon  the  west  i.f  the  Dead  sea.  and 
outb  of  Judah.    C^  Chron.  ju.  lU.) 


JERUSALEM  =/i-imrfu(i"im,  Aoii- 
latiua,  or  pasnestioa  of  ptaee,  i.  e, 
prosperity,  A  royal  city  of  the  Ca- 
naanites.  supposed  to  have  been  th» 
"Salem"  oi  which  SIclchizcdek  was 
king;  (Gen.  xiv.  IRj  I's.  Ixxvi,  2;> 
also  the  "land  of  Moriah."  (Gen. 
xxil  2.)  Jerusalem  is  situated  in  31 
degrees  4G  minutes  north  latitude,  3J> 
degrees  13  minutes  east  longitude.  It 
stands  near  the  summit  of  a  broad 
mountain  ridge,  at  an  elevation  of 
2,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  scm, 
in  the  miikt  of  the  central  chain  of 
mountains  which  runs  north  and  south 
through  I'atestine.  It  is  now  called 
t!-KuJs  =  ''lhe  Holy,"  by  the  Arabs. 
The  city  lay  on  the  confines  of  Jndah. 
and  Benjamin.  (Josh.  xv.  G3i  xviiL 
28.)  It  isfirstralled  "Jerusalem" 
in  Josh.  X,  1;  xii.  10.  AVhile  in  the 
ponseasion  of  the  Jehusites  it  was 
called  "Jebus."  ( Josh,  xviii.  28 ;  Jndg. 
xi\.  10;  1  Chron.  xi.  4.)  After  the 
death  of  Joshua,  the  Hi'brews  toiA 
Jcrusak>m;  (Judg.  i.  I— 8;)  and  the 
descendants  of  Judah  aud  Benjamin 
appear  to  have  dwell  there  with, 
the  Jf'husilcs;  the  latter  maintained 
(hcmeelvcs  on  Slnunt  Zion,  until  the 
time  of  David.  (Josh.  xv.  C3;  Judg. 
i.  21;  1  Sam.  v.  5—9;  xviL  54i  I 
Chron.   xii.  4— S.)      David    having 

Csessed  himself  of  the  fortress  of 
n,  made  it  his  royal  residence. 
and  named  it  "the  City  of  David." 
(3  Sam.  V.  9.)  Jerusalem  thence  be- 
came the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom. 
David   transferred   the  ark   of   tha 
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goTCDant,  which  was  the  throne  of 
Jehovah,  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Je- 
rusalem; and  the  city  became  the 
capital  of  the  invisible  King,  "the 
City  of  God."  (Ps.  xlvi.  4;  xlviu. 
1 — 3;  1  Kings  xi.  3fi.)  Here,  on 
Mount  Moriah,  Solomon  erected  the 
magnificent  temple,  the  palace  of  Je- 
hovah, as  the  sanctuary  lor  the  whole 
Hebrew  nation;  (2  Chron.  iii.  1;) 
and  in  his  reign  the  city  became  re- 
nowned for  its  commercial  enterprise, 
and  its  boundless  wealth.  (1  Kings 
xiii,  10— CI;  x.  U— 29;  Ps.  ii.  6;  xv. 

1  ;  ixxiv.  2.)  After  the  revolt  of  the 
ten  tribes  from  the  house  of  David, 
Jerusalem  became  the  capital  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  only.  During  the 
government  of  the  kings,  the  "  Iloly 
City**  underwent  various  revolutions. 
(Dan.  ix.  24.)  In  the  reign  of  Reho- 
boam  the  city  was  taken  and  pillaged 
by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt.  (2  Chron. 
xii.  9.)  Under  Amaziah,  it  was  pil- 
laged by  Joash,  king  of  Israel.  (2 
Kings  xiv.  13,  14;  2  Chron.  xxv.  23, 
24.)  Uzziah  strengthened  the  city 
by  the  erection  of  towers  and  for- 
tifications; (2  Chron.  xxvi.  9;)  and 
Hezekiah  considerably  improved  Je- 
rusalem, and  furnished  it  with  an 
ample  supply  of  water,  by  a  subter- 
raneous aqueduct.     (2  Kings  xx.  20; 

2  Chron.  xxxii.  30.)  Jerusalem  was 
probably  taken  by  the  Assyrians,  in 
the  reign  of  Manasseh;  (2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  11 ;)  after  his  liberation,  Ma- 
nasseh strengthened  and  fortified 
the  city.  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  12 — IG.) 
Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  ap- 
pears to  have  entered  Jerusalem, 
when  he  made  Jehoiakim  king.  (2 
Chron.  xxxvi.  3,  4.)  Jerusalem  was 
several  times  ravaged  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar; and  finally,  after  a  siege  of 
three  years,  he  clestroyed  the  city 
and  the  temple  with  fire.  (2  Kings 
xxiv.  1 — 11;  xxv.  1 — 10;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  6 — 21.)  After  the  return 
from  exile,  Jerusalem  was  rebuilt  by 
Jeshua  and  Zerubbabel ;  (Ezra  i.  2 — 
11;  iii.  2— 12;  iv.  24;)  and  the  tem- 
ple was  dedicated  with  great  joy. 
(Ezra  vi.  15 — 19.)    At  a  later  period, 
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Nehen^iah  completed  the  rebuilding.- 
of  the  city  and  its  wall ;  and  in  some 
degree  restored  Jerusalem  to  its  far- 
mer importance.  (Neh.  i. — vi.,  vii.  4 ; 
xi.  1 — 4;  Zech.  ix.  9;  Ilagg.  ii.  G,  7.) 
After  the  reduction  of  Gaza,  b.c.  332, 
Alexander  the  Great  visited  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  attended  by  the  high  priest 
Juddua,  he  went  to  the  temple  and 
oflbred  sacrifices.  In  b.c.  324,  Pto- 
lemy, king  of  Egypt,  plundered  Je- 
rusalem; and  in  a  fow  years  after- 
wards Palestine  was  annexed  to 
Egypt.  In  1J.C.  245,  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes  visited  the  city,  offered  sacri- 
fices, and  made  splendid  presents  to 
the  temple.  Some  years  afterwards^ 
Palestine  made  common  cause  with 
the  Syrians;  and  Antiochus  the  Great 
visited  Jerusalem,  and  ordered  the 
out- works  of  the  temple  to  be  com- 
pleted. In  n.  c.  1G7,  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  plundered  Jerusalem,  and  set 
up  a  statue  of  Jupiter  in  the  temple. 
(Dan.  viii.  9—14.)  This  led  to  tho 
revolt  of  the  Maccabees,  who,  after 
an  arduous  and  sanguinary  struggle^ 
obtained  possession  of  the  city,  and 
repaired  and  beautified  the  temple^ 
B.C.  103.  (Dan.  xii.  7— 11.)  Ulti- 
mately  the  Maccabean  princes  ex- 
pelled the  Syrians  from  Jerusalem. 
In  B.  c.  G3,  «ferusalem  was  taken  by 
Pompey,  and  the  walls  thrown  down; 
and  Judea  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Romans.  In  the  year  b.c.  61, 
Crassus  pillaged  the  temple.  And  a 
few  years  afterwards  Antipater,  the 
father  of  Herod  the  Great,  rebuilt 
the  walls  of  the  city;  and  at  a  later 
period  llerod  the  Great  expended 
large  sums  in  its  embellishment.  At 
length  Jerusalem  was  overthrown  by 
the  Homans,  under  Titus,  A.  d.  70. 
(Dan.  ix.  27;  Matt.  xxiv.  1 — 15;, 
Mark  xiii.  1 — 14.)  When  Jerusalem 
was  taken,  Vespasian  struck  medals 
and  coins,  with  a  device  commemor- 
ative of  the  event.  The  woodcut  is 
a  fac-simile  of  one,  having  on  the 
obverse  the  head  of  the  emperor 
Vespasian;  and  on  the  reverse,  tlio 
captive  "  daughter  of  Zion,'*  weeping 
beneath  the  palm  tree.      (Isa.  iii.  20  i 
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Ijuil  ii.    10.)      The   emperor   Ha- 
<lriaii«    about  a.d.  130,    determined 
upon  the  rebnilding  of  Jerusalem  as 
A  fortified   place;    when  the  Jews 
broke  out  into  open  rerolt,  under  the 
mysterious  Baroochba,  in  a.  i>.  182. 
When  this  final  tragedy  was  brought 
to  a  close,  in  a.d.  135,  the  Jews  were 
forbidden    even    to    approach  their 
Holy  City.  Hadrian  resumed  the  work 
of  rebuilding  the  city;  and  the  new 
Koman  colony,  established  upon  the 
site  of  the  former  Jerusalem,  received 
the  names  of  CoUmia  JElia  Capitoiina. 
The  place  became  to  all  intents  a  Ro- 
man and  pagan  city;  and  was  hence- 
forth known  chie^  as  iElia,  even  so 
late  as  A.i>.  536.      In  the  days  of 
Oonstantine  the  Jews  were  first  al- 
lowed again  to  approach   the  Holy 
City.     About  ▲.  d.  326,  Helena,  the 
mother  of  the  emperor,  repaired  in 
person  to  Palestine,  to  visit  the  holy 
places.    Amone  the  splendid  churches 
she  caused  to  be  erected  was  that  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  could  not 
have  been  upon  the  site  of  our  Lord's 
-crucifixion  and  tomb;    inasmuch  as 
He  was  crucified  without  the  gate  of 
the  city.     About  a.d.  362,  the  em- 
peror Julian  began  to  rebuild  the 
«ity;    but  the  attempt,  according  to 
contemporary  writers,  was  rendered 
abortive  by  supematuural  hindrances. 
Still  Jerusalem  was  visited  by  de- 
votees from  every  part  of  the  world. 
-Justinian  erected  a  church  in  the  city, 
apparently  the  edifice  now  known  as 
the  mosk  of  el- Aksa,  on  the  southern 
part  of  the  site  of  the  temple.     Jeru- 
salem had  now  become  the  Holy  City 
of  the  Christian  world.    However,  in 
A.D.  614,  the  Persians  under  Chosroes 
XL,  invested  the  Holy  City,  and  took 
it  by  storm.     But  the  emperor  Hera- 
-clius  finally  routed  the  Persians,  and 
the  patriarch  and  other  captives  were 
restored  to  Jerusalem  after  fourteen 
jrears  of  exile.     But  Jerusalem  was 
doomed  to  be  subjected  to  the  mure 
calling  and  permanent  bondase  of  the 
followers  oi  Muhammed;  ana  in  A.  j>, 
636,  the  troops  of  the  Khalif  Omar 
appeared   before    Jerusalem.      The 
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city,  after  a  lone  siege,  surrendered 
to  Omar;  and  De  erected  a  mosk 
upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
temple,  which  is  usually  regarded  a« 
that  at  present  existing.  Multitudea 
of  pileruns,  of  all  ranks  and  classes^ 
still  flocked  to  the  Holy  City.  But 
the  establishment  of  the  Seljuk  king^ 
dom  of  Syria,  in  a.d.  1078,  by  Ta* 
tush,  the  Turkish  or  Turkman  Jead^, 
rendered  the  condition  of  the  Chris- 
tians and  pilerims  in  Jerusalem  still 
more  deplorable.  Peter  the  Hermit, 
who  had  repaired  as  a  pilgrim  to 
Jerusalem,  m  ▲.  d.  1093-4,  beheld 
the  calamities  with  which  the  native 
Christians  and  piljrims  were  over* 
whelmed  by  the  Muslims,  and  his 
spirit  was  roused  to  vengeance.  He 
went  forth  to  waken  the  energies  of 
Europe  in  behalf  of  their  sunning 
fellow  Christians;  and  in  A.D.  1099| 
the  host  of  the  crusaders  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Holy  City  was  taken  by  storm,  and 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  elected  king. 
The  Christians  retained  possession  of 
Jerusalem  eighty-eieht  years.  But 
in  A.D.  1187,  the  Egyptian  Sultaa, 
Saladin,  became  master  of  Jerusalem; 
and  the  order  of  things  was  W^in  re- 
versed. However,  in  a.  d.  1  §29,  Je- 
rusalem was  again  delivered  over  to 
the  Christians. 

After  some  other  changes,  about 
A.  D.  1244,  the  city  reverted  for  the 
last  time  into  the  hands  of  its  Mn- 
hammedan  masters.  In  a.  d.  1517, 
Jerusalem  with  the  rest  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  passed  under  the  sway  of  the 
Ottoman  Sultan,  Selim  L  From  that 
time  until  our  own  days,  Palestine  and 
Syria  have  continued  to  form  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
In  A.  D.  1882,  Syria  became  subject  to 
Muhammed  Aiy,  the  late  Pasha  of 
Egypt;  and  the  Holy  City  opened  its 

Sites  to  the  victor  without  a  siegeu 
ut  in  A.  D.  1840,  the  powers  of  Europe 
determined  to  take  into  their  own 
hands  the  support  of  the  crumbling 
empire  of  the  Sultan ;  Muhammed  Aly 
witndrewhis  armies  from  the  coun- 
try; the  British  fleet  retired  firom  the 
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coMt;  and  Syria  and  Palestine  re- 
tamed  beneath  the  nominal  sway  of 
the  Saltan. 

The  houses  of  Jernsalem  are  sub- 
stantially built  of  the  limestone  of 
which  the  whole  of  this  part  of  Pales- 
tine is  composed;  but  a  faree  number 
of  them  are  in  a  dilapidated  and 
roinous  state.  The  principal  streets 
of  the  city  run  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  each  other;  they  are  narrow  and 
badly  paved,  but  the  steepness  of  the 
ground  contributes  to  keep  them 
cleaner  than  in  most  Oriental  cities. 
Jerusalem  is  waUed;  but  at  present 
has  only  four  open  gates,  one  on  each 
of  the  four  sides  of  the  city.  The 
whole  circumference  of  the  city,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Robinson's  measure- 
ment, IS  about  80  yards  less  than  2^ 
English  miles.  The  inhabitants,  con- 
sistmg  of  Muhammedans,  Jews,  and 
Christians,  dwell  in  separate  quarters 
of  the  city;  and  the  total  population 
may  be  about  12,000  souls.  The 
Arabic  is  the  vernacular  language  in 
Jerusalem,  as  well  as  throughout 
Syria  and  £g3rpt.  A  considerable  body 
of  troops  usually  lie  in  rarison  in 
Jerusalem.  The  appointed  guardians 
of  the  public  peace  are  a  band  of  un- 
disciplmed,  Ul-paid,  and  uncontrolled 
miscreants,  Albanian  Muslems  or  apos- 
tate Christians,  who  are  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  population.  Je- 
rns^em  has  few  manufactures;  and 
no  exports,  except  what  is  carried 
away  oy  the  pilgrims.  There  are 
sereral  establishments  for  the  manu- 
&cture  of  soap ;  also  a  large  tannery 
for  leather.  The  bazaars,  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  city,  are  not  well 
furnished  eren  for  an  Oriental  city. 
The  markets  are  supplied  by  the 
peasants  from  the  neignbouring  vil- 
lages. The  masses  of  the  people  seem 
to  be  without  any  regular  employ- 
ment; a  considerable  number,  especi- 
ally of  the  Jews,  professedly  live  on 
charity.  Prom  the  entire  area  of  the 
Harem,  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple, 
now  occupied  by  the  mosks  of  Omar 
and  el-Aksa,  consecrated  to  Muham- 
medan  worship,  all  Christians  are 
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rigorously  excluded.  In  a  few  in- 
stances, by  personal  faTOur,  travellers 
have  obtained  access  to  the  sacred 
edifices,  and  explored  the  subterranean 
vaults,  which  occupy  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Harem.  The  Christian 
sects,  consistine  of  Greeks,  I^atins, 
Armenians,  ana  Copts,  have  each  their 
own  convents  or  monasteries  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city  and  its  viclni^^ 
and  also  their  own  chapels  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The 
three  former  have  also  convents  or 
dwellings  within  the  walls  of  the 
Church,  for  the  monks  who  are  shut  up 
here  to  perform  the  regular  offices  dav 
and  night  Here  are  also  niches  with 
altars  for  the  Abyssinians,  Jacobites, 
Nestorians,  Maronites,  and  other  sects^ 
whose  service  is  performed  in  these 
chapels  only  occasionally.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  deep  hatred  exists  among 
all  those  possessors  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre towards  each  other;  especially 
is  this  the  case  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Latins. 

The  American  Board  of  Missions 
has  paid  considerable  attention  to  Je- 
rusalem. The  object  of  the  Mission- 
aries is  not  to  draw  off  members  of 
the  Oriental  churches  to  Protestant- 
ism; but  to  awaken  them  to  a  know- 
ledge and  belief  of  the  gospel  truth, 
in  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  its 
original  Scriptural  form. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Pro- 
testant bishopric  at  Jerusalem,  by  the 
English  and  Prussian  governments, 
a  neat  church  has  been  erected  near 
the  northern  brow  of  Zion.  The  ex- 
cavations which  were  found  necessary 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Angli- 
can church,  show  on  what  a  yast  ac- 
cumulation of  rubbish  even  the  higher 
parts  of  the  modem  city  have  been 
built  At  the  depth  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet  below  the  surface,  bevelled  stones 
and  ornamented  capitals  were  found. 
And,  on  sinking  a  snaft,  at  the  depth 
of  more  than  twenty  feet,  a  vaulted 
chamber,  with  steps,  of  fine  masonry^ 
was  found,  leading  into  an  immense 
conduit,  partly  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  ana  pattly  solidly  bmlt  in  eyea 
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courses.  The  city  retains  few  traces 
of  her  ancient  grandeur.  Near  the 
base  of  the  western  walL  around  the 
area  of  the  temple,  may  oe  seen  im- 
mense stones,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  in  length?  and  within  the  walls, 
beneath  the  platform  of  the  temple, 
are  Immense  crypts  or  broad-arcned 
avenues,  which  e%'identlv  led  up  to  the 
temple, which  may  have  been  the  work 
of  Solomon.  But  the  glory  of  Jeru- 
salem has  long  since  departed.  The 
metropolis  of  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth has  sunk  into  a  neglected  capi  • 
tal  of  a  petty  Turkish  province.  And 
the  gloomy  silence  and  solitude  of 
this  devoted  city,  shows  how  fear- 
fully, and  almost  to  the  letter,  the 
"burden"  of  Jerusalem  has  been  ac- 
complished upon  her.  (Matt.  xxiv. 
1.2.) 

JERUSALEM,  New.  The  sym- 
bolic name  of  the  Christian  church; 
also  called  "the  Bride,  the  Lamb^s 
wife."  (Rev.  xxi.  2—21;  iii.  12.) 
The  Apostle,  from  the  sunmiit  of  a 
high  mountain,  beheld,  in  a  pictorial, 
symbol  or  scenic  representation,  a 
<:ity  resplendent  with  celestial  bright- 
ness, which  seemed  to  descend  from 
the  heavens  to  the  earth.  It  was 
built  upon  terraces,  one  rising  above 
another,  each  terrace  having  its  dis- 
tinct wall  supporting  or  encircling  it; 
and  thus,  although  each  wall  was 
only  144  cubits  =:  252  feet  high,  the 
height  of  the  whole  city  was  equal  to 
its  diameter.  This  was  stated  to  be 
a  SQuare  of  about  400 miles;  or  12,000 
staaia=  about  1,600  miles  in  cir- 
cumference,—of  course  a  mystical 
number,  denoting  that  the  city  was 
capable  of  holding  almost  countless 
myriads  of  inhabitants.  In  its  gene- 
ral form,  the  symbolic  city  presents 
«  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
new  ci^  in  Ezek.  xL — xlviii.  The 
pictorial  symbol  must  be  regarded  as 
the  representation  not  of  a  place  or 
state,  out  of  the  church  as  a  society, 
the  "  body  of  Christ"  (Eph.  v.  23— 
SO;  GaL  IT.  26.)  As  Jerusalem  and 
Zion  are  often  used  for  the  inhabit- 
ants and  faithful  worshippers,  so  the 
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new  Jerusalem  is  emblematical  of  the 
church  of  God,  part  on  earth,  and 
part  in  heaven.  To  suppose  the  in- 
visible world  to  be  exclusively  re- 
ferred to,  would  deprive  the  contrast 
between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel 
economy,  Sinai  and  Zion,  of  its  appo- 
siteness  and  force.  Moreover,  the 
distinction  between  "  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  enrolled  citizens,"  and 
"  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,*' 
(Ileb.  xii.  22 — 24,)  can  be  explained 
only  by  interpreting  the  former  of 
the  church  mRitant,  or  the  body  of 
Christ  on  earth,  and  the  latter  of  the 
church  triumphant  in  heaven.  And 
thus  we  see  why  the  new  Jerusalem, 
was  beheld,  like  Jacob*s  ladder,  ex- 
tending from  earth  to  heaven. 

JElUJSIIA=^os*6.v*«'rf.  The  mother 
of  Jotham,  king  of  Judah;  (2  Rings 
XV.  33 ;)  also  written  "  Jerushah," 
(2  Chron.  xxviL  1.) 

JESAIAH=A«^  of  Jehovah.  1. 
A  son  of  Hananiah.  (1  Chron.  ill. 
21.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Bei^amin. 
(Neh.  xi.  7.) 

JESHAIAH=/ie(po/JVAoi«iA.  1. 
A  son  of  Jeduthun.  (1  Chron.  xxy. 
3,  15.)  2.  One  of  the  Levites.  (I 
Chron.  xxvi.  25.)  3.  A  descendant 
of  Elam.  (Ezra  viii.  7.)  4.  A  de- 
scendant of  Merari.    (Ezra  viii.  19.) 

JESHANAH=:o«.  A  city  in 
Ephraim  or  Samaria.  (2  Chron.  xiiL 
19.) 

JESHARELAH.— See  Asahk- 

LAH. 

JESHEBEAB=«eaf  of  one^s  fa- 
ther. One  of  the  Levites.  (1  Chron. 
xxiv.  13.) 

JESHl!R=tfpnoAfn«M.  A  son  of 
Caleb.    (1  Chron.  li.  18.) 

JESHIMON=a  watU,  desert,  or 
wilderness.  In  1  Sam.  xxiiL  19,  24, 
this  word  is  given  as  the  name  of  a 
place,  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon;  but 
the  term  designates  the  "wilderness** 
itself;  and  so  it  is  often  rendered,  as 
in  the  margin.  (Ps.  Ixriii,  7;  Ixxviii* 
40;  cvi.  14.) 

JESUISHAI=«oa  of  an  M  mam 
A  descendant  of  Gad.  (1  Chron.  r, 
14.) 
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JESHOHAIAH  =  whom  Jehovah 
hows  down,  A  descendant  of  Simeon. 
(1  Chron.  iv.  3G.) 

JESHUA  =  ye/<ot;aA  the  salvation, 

1.  The  son  or  grandson  of  Jehozadak 
or  Josedech,  and  the  first  high-priest 
of  the  Jews  after  their  return  from 
-the  exile.  (Neh.  vii.  7;  xii.  10;  ii. 
r>;  Ezra  ii.  2;  iii.  2;  Neh.  vii.  7.)  He 
is  also  called  "Joshua."  (Hag.  i.  1, 
12;  ii.  2,  4;  Zech.  iii.  1,  3,  6,  8,  9.) 

2.  The  name  of  three  Levites.  (2 
Chron.  xxxi.  15;  Ezra  ii.  40;  Neh. 
vii.  43;  Ezra  viii.  83;  Neh.  viii.  7; 
ix.  4,  6;  X.  9;  xii.  8,  24.)  8.  One 
ivhose  posterity  returned  from  the 
exile.  (Ezra  ii,  6;  Neh.  iii.  19;  vii. 
11.)  4.  A  town  or  city  of  Judah. 
(Neh.  xi.  26.) 

JESHU  AH = Jehovah  the  salvation. 
The  chief  of  the  ninth  class  in  Da- 
vid's division  of  the  priests.  (1 
Chron.  xxiv.  11.) 

JESHURUN=/Ae  upright  people. 
A  poetical  name  for  the  people  of 
Israel,  apparently  expressive  of  affec- 
tion and  tenderness;  (Dent  xxxii. 
15;  xxxiiL  5,  26;)  also  written 
**  Jesurun."    (Isa.  xliv.  2.) 

JESIAHsswhom  Jehovah  lendetK 
'One  who  went  over  to  David  at  Zik- 
lag.     (1  Chron.  xii.  6.) 

^^\MlEL=zdesolation  of  God,  A 
descendant  of  Simeon.   (1  Chr.  iv.  36.) 

JESSE  ==/7rm,  «/nm^.  A  shepherd 
of  Bethlehem,  and  the  father  of  king 
David.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
Obed,  the  son  of  Boas  and  Ruth. 
(Ruth  iv.  17,  22.)  He  was  evidently 
•  person  of  note  and  substance. 
<1  Sam.  xvi.  10;  xxiL  3;  xx.  27,  80, 
31;  xxii.  7,  8;  2  Sam.  xx.  1;  1  ^ngs 
ziL  16.)  The  "stem  of  Jesse"  de- 
sxj^ates  the  family  of  David;  (Isa. 
XL  1;)  and  the  "root,"  i.  e.  sprout  or 
flcioOf  of  Jesse,  the  Messiah.  (Isa. 
zL  10;  Rev.  v.  5;  xxlL  16.) 

JESUI  =  even,  leveL  A  son  of 
Asher;  his  descendants  were  called 
**  Jesuites."  (Num.  xxvi.  44.)  He 
is  also  called  "Isui;"  (Gen.  zlvt  17;) 
and  "Ishnai."    (1  Chron.  vii  80.) 

JTS^SiJ^^  Jehovah  the  salvation,  1. 
'Thii  name  is  the  Greek  form  of  the 
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Hebrew  Jehoshua  or  Joshua,  and  is 
used  as  the  ordinar/  and  personal 
designation  of  the  incarnate  God  and 
Saviour  of  mankind.  (Num.  xiii.  16; 
xiv.  30;  Luke  ii.  31;  Matt.  i.  20,  21.) 
Though  this  name  may  not  of  itse^ 
be  evidence  of  the  Divinity  of  Him 
who  bears  it;  yet  when,  as  in  this 
case,  He  who  bears  a  name  so  associ- 
ated with  the  dread  name  of  Jehovah^ 
by  express  Divine  appointment  is 
shown,  "by  many  infallible  proofs" 
to  be  indeed  the  promised  Messiah, 
we  cannot  but  perceive  in  it  a  corro^ 
boration  of  the  host  of  arguments 
which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  He 
who  "according  to  the  flesh"  was  the 
Son  of  David,  "according  to  the  Spirit 
of  Holiness,"  was  the  "oon  of  God," 
"God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever." 
(Rom.  i.  8,  4;  ix.  5.)  The  fact  of 
Christ's  divinity  is  often  developed, 
to  the  practised  eye,  where  a  superfi- 
cial reader  would  not  even  suspect  it. 
In  Rev.  iL  17,  a  promise  is  made  to 
him  that  overcometh,  that  he  shall 
wear  a  diadem  like  that  of  the  high- 
priest,  on  the  front  of  which  is  a  pre- 
cious stone,  and  in  this  "a  new  name 
is  written,  which  no  man  knoweth, 
save  him  that  receiveth  it."  Is  not 
this  the  name  of  Jesus,  associated 
with  the  awful,  the  peculiar,  the  in- 
communicable name  of  Jehovah? 
(Rev.  iii  12;  xix.  12,  13.)  So  Paul 
seems  to  have  understood,  when  he 
says  that  to  Christ  Ib  given  "a  name 
that  is  above  every  name."  (PhiL  ii. 
9,  10.)  So  also  it  is  said,  "that  at 
the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  shonld 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things 
in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth," 
i.e.  universal  homage  shall  be  paid 
to  Bun  who  is  invested  with  su- 
preme dijguty  and  authority  as  Lord 
of  alL  The  evidence  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  supremacy,  although  pre- 
sented with  all  the  power  with  which 
reason  and  learning,  and  eloquence 
can  enforce  it,  will  produce  no  real 
effect,  unless  the  heart  be  influenced 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Indeed,  says 
the  Apostle,  "no  man  can  say  that 
Jesns  M  the  Lordi"  1. 1.  the  Christy 
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the  Meflriah,  liord  and  God,  "'but 
bytheHolyGhoct.''  Flesh  and  bk>od 
cannot  lei^nl  this  tmtli  to  an j  i 
It  must,  as  it  was  to  Peter,  oe 
▼ealed  bj  onr  Father  who  is  in  h„ 
Ten.  (lCor.xiL3;FhU.iLll;  Hatt. 
xtL  16, 17;  John  zx.  28.)  The  cor- 
dial belief  nnder  the  inflnenoe  of  the 
HoIt  Ghost,  that  Christ  was  the  Son 
of  the  liTing  God,  was  to  embraoe  the 
entire  Gospel  scheme  of  mercy  and 
salvation,  of  which  that  doctnne  is 
not  mdj  the  foundation,  but  an  en- 
1m  summarj.  This  is  ''the  testi- 
monjr  of  Jesus  Christ,  whosocTer 
beUereth  that  Jesns  is  the  Christ  is 
bom  of  God;**  who  is  he  that  over- 
cometh  the  world,  but  he  that  be- 
fieveth  that  Jesns  is  the  Son  of  God? 
2.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  of 
Joshua,  the  illustrious  successor  of 
Moses.  (Acta  yii  45;  Heb.  iy.  8.) 
S,  A  fellow-labourer  of  Paul;  he  is 
snmamed  ''Justus."    (Col.  ir.  11.) 

JTETHER  =  a  cord!,  rope.  1.  Ason 
of  Gideon.  ( Judg.  TiiL  20.)  8.  Two 
descendants  of  Jndah.  (1  Chron.  ii 
82;  iv.  17.)  &— fiee  Jsthso,Ithbak, 

mnA  ItRBA. 

J£TH£TH=:pui,iuitiL  AnEdomit- 
ish  chief.      (Gen.  xzxtI.  40.) 

JETHLAH  =  hanging,  high.  A 
place  in  the  tribe  of  Dan.  (Josh.  xix. 
42.) 

JETHRO  =  exceBeuce,  pre-emi- 
nence. The  son  of  Ba|niel  the  Midi- 
anite.  He  U  also  called  "Hobab"  = 
Moved;  and  '^Jether."  (Ex.  iii  1; 
Num.  X.  29;  Judg.  i^.  11;  Ex.  iv.  18, 
margin.)  Ue  was  a  priest  or  prince 
of  Midian,  and  the  father-in-law  of 
Moses.  (Gen.  xxv.  1,  2;  Ex.  xviiL 
14— 2G.) 

JETUR  s  an  encloture.  A  son  of 
IshmaeL  (Gen.  xxv.  15;  1  Chron.  i. 
310  ^^  di»cendant8  are  also  caUed 
"Jetur"  (1  Chron.  v.  19.)— See 
Ititrjka. 

J BVlB^Ls:  treasured  of  God.  A 
descendant  of  Zerah.  (1  Chron. 
ix.6.) 

JEUSH  =  to  whom  he  hasUne.  1. 
A  son  of  Esau.  (Gen.  xxxvL  5, 18.) 
^  A  deRoendast  of  Beigamiji.  (1 
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CaiKML  viL  la)    &  A  SOB  of  Beho- 
boam.    (2  Chron.  xL  19.) 

JEUZ  sscotaueOimg.  A  descendant 
of  Bwijamin.    (1  Chron.  viiL  10.) 

JEWELS.  The  Hebrews,  like  the 
Orientals  of  the  present  day,  were 
proftise  in  the  nse  of  jewels;  and  they 
were  not  confined  to  the  females. 
(Gen.  xxiv.  22,  53;  Isa.  liL  18—24; 
Ix.  10;  Ex. XXXV.  22;  NunLXXxL  50.> 
Hie  Egyptians,  and  the  Aasjrrians,  at 
a  very  early  period,  were  skiUnl  in 
the  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver 
ornaments,  adorned  with  gems,  soch 
as  chains,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  nose- 
rings, rings,  etc.;  of  whidi  many 
specimens  of  exquisite  woikmaashqi, 
and  of  the  most  elegant  forms,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  museums.  Dr.  Abbot 
possesses  a  necklace  of  Menai  or 
Menes,  perhaps  the  first  Eg^tian 
king;  probably  the  oldest  article  of 
human  manufacture  which  is  now 
identified.  It  was  not  difficult  for  the 
Hebrews  to  borrow  of  their  Egyptian 
neighbours  "jewels  of  silver,  and 
jewels  of  gold.^'  (Ex.  xii.  35;  Eaek« 
xvL  12;  Hos.  ii  IB.)  In  Ftt>v.  zx. 
15,  knowledge  or  wisdom  is  called  *^  a 
precious  jewel.**  So  also*  the  fiuthfnl 
servants  of  Jehovah  are  called  his 
"jewels"  or  "mcial  treasure."  (MaL 
iii  17.) — See  Risos. 

JEWRY.— See  JUDEA. 

JEW&  Properly  the  men  of  the 
tribe,  country,  or  kingdom  of  Jndah; 
in  contradistinction  from  the  seceding 
ten  tribes  who  retained  the  name  of 
"Israelites.*'  (2  Kings  xvi  6;  xxv. 
25;  Jer.  xxxiL  12;  xxxviii  19;  xL 
1 1 ;  xli.  8;  xliv.  1 ;  Hi.  28.)  AHer  the 
exile,  the  term  "Jews  "  seems  to  have 
been  applied  to  all  the  people  witiioot 
distinction;  (Hag.  i.  14;  iL2;  Eat  iiL 
4 — 6;  Esra  iv.  12;  v.  1,  5;  Dan.  iiL 
8, 12;  Neb.  i.  2;)  also  to  designate 
one  of  the  two  classes — Jews  aiKi 
Gentiles — ^into  which  the  whole  hu- 
man family  is  frequently  divided. 
(John  iv.  9;  Mat  1  ji.2;  Acts  ii.  5,10; 
X.  22;  xiv.  1;  Rom.  ii  9, 10;  1  Cor. 
i.  23,  24.)  After  the  exile,  the  Jews 
were  subject  to  tiie  PerManmle,  until 
A.  D.  332,  when  they  were  subjected 
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to 'the  Greeks.  They  also  passed  to 
the  rule  of  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Syrians,  until  they  established  their 
independence  under  the  Maccabees. 
They  became  subject  to  the  Romans, 
B.  c.  63;  and,  about  a.  d.  6,  their 
country  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of 
a  Roman  province.  In  the  war  with 
the  Romans,  a.  d.  70,  there  perished, 
perhaps  not  less  than  1,100,000  per- 
sons; while  97,000  more  were  made 
captives.  This  was  the  **end  of  the 
world,"  or  termination  of  the  Jewish 
polity,  predicted  by  our  Lord.  (Matt, 
xxiv.  1 — 28;  Luke  xvii.  20;  xix. 
11;  xxi.  20.)  The  subsequent  revolt 
of  the  Jews,  under  Barcochba,  the 
pseudo-Messiah,  terminated,  under 
Hadrian,  a.  d.  135,  in  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  Jewish  people  and 
dispensation;  when  many  thousands 
of  the  captives  were  sold  as  slaves 
and  utterly  driven  out  from  the 
land  of  their  fathers.  This  final 
calamity  was  also  predicted  by  our 
Lord.  (Matt,  xxi  v.  29—42;  Luke 
xxi.  26 — 36.)  From  the  final  over- 
throw of  Jerusalem  to  the  present 
day,  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  little 
else  than  a  record  of  persecutions;  in 
which  sovereigns  ana  their  subjects. 
Pagans,  Christians,  and  Muhammed- 
ans,  opposed  to  each  other  in  every- 
thing else,  have  formed  a  com- 
mon design  to  ruin  this  people, 
without  success.  Their  expulsion 
from  the  great  cities  of  the  kingdoms 
has  only  scattered  them  through 
almost  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  number  of  Jews  is 
ordinarily  estimated  at  about  six 
millions.  Of  these,  there  are  reck- 
oned in  Europe,  2,000,000;  Asia, 
700,000;  Africa,  600,000;  the  United 
State8,from6,000to  16,000.  Banking, 
commerce,  brokerage,  and  calling  of 
the  lowest  order,  are  those  chiefly 
followed  by  the  Jews.  They  every- 
where maintain  observances  peculiar 
to  themselves;  such  as  circumcision 
daring  infancy ;  also  the  observance 
of  a  sabbath,  out  not  the  same  day  of 
the  week  as  that  of  other  nations. 
They  are  also  divided  into  various 
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sects;  some  of  which  are  attached  to 
the  observances  enjoined  in  the  Tal- 
mud; others,  as  the  Caraites,  profess 
to  adhere  solely  to  the  Scriptures. 
Most  of  the  Jews  now  resident  in 
Palestine  are  such  as  have  come 
up  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  in 
order  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
their  lives  and  die  in  one  of  the  four 
holy  places  —  Jerusalem,  Hebron, 
Til>erias,  or  Safed.  Many  of  them 
are  poor,  and  are  mainly  supported 
by  money  collected  for  them  by  their 
emissaries  in  different  countries. 
The  efforts  of  the  English  Mission  to 
the  Jews  have  as  yet  been  attend- 
ed with  very  slight  success;  the 
recently  erected  Jewish-Christian 
church  in  Jerusalem  may  contribute 
to  the  influence  of  the  Mission.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  Jews  resident  in  the 
East  are  now  far  less  favourably 
situated  than  their  brethren  in  Eu- 
rope. Though  the  .measures  which 
have  of  late  been  proposed  in  the 
imperial  parliament  for  the  entire 
removal  of  their  civil  disabilities 
have  been  unsuccessful,  the  English 
Jews  are  now,  in  the  ordinary 
business  of  life,  in  no  manner  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the 
community.  With  respect  to  the 
future  condition  of  the  Jews,  we 
may  observe,  that  most  of  the  pro- 
phetical passages  of  Scripture  ge- 
nerally quoted  in  support  of  their 
literal  restoration  to  Palestine,  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  and  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  their  national  polity, 
had  their  absolute  accomplisnment 
in  their  return  from  the  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  exile;  while  other 
portions  of  prophecy  invested  with  a 
Jewish  drajpery  referred  exclusively 
to  the  Messiah*s  advent  among  men, 
and  of  the  results  of  his  dispensation 
among  all  nations  througn  earth's 
rolling  ages.  Undoubtedly  the  Jews 
wiU  be  converted  to  Chnst,  and,  in 
common  with  all  other  nations,  par* 
take  in  the  blessings  of  His  reign  on 
earth  and  in  heaven*  leaving  their 
outward  earthly  condition  to  be  de- 
termined by  circumstances,  and  by 
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general  providences,  in  the  snme  I 
manner  as  that  of  all  other  nations 
is  determined.  We  do  not  see  what 
im|X>rtant  purposes  can  be  answered 
in  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  Pales- 
tine. Let  them  embrace  the  "  com- 
mon salvation/'  and  the  blessing  of 
the  covenant  with  Abraham  will  be 
upon  them,  and  they  may  go  any- 
i^^ere,  or  stay  anywhere,  and  it  will 
be  weU  with  them — well  on  earth 
and  well  in  heaven.  (Kom.  xi.  12, 
16.) — See  Captivity. 

JEZANIAR — See  Jaazaniah. 

JEZEBEL = non-cbhabitedj  chaste, 
Isabella.  1.  The  daughter  of  Eth- 
baal,  king  of  Tyre,  and  wife  of 
AhtU),  king  of  Israel,  infamous  for 
her  idolatry  and  cruel  persecution 
of  the  prophets  of  Jehovah.  She 
established  the  worship  of  Baal  and 
other  idols  in  the  kingdom  of  IsraeL 
(1  Kings  xviiL  a— 19.)  When  Je- 
zebel planned  and  perpetrated  the 
murder  of  Naboth,  she  exhibited  her 
remarkable  influence  over  the  imbe- 
cile Ahab,  and  over  the  leading  men 
in  the  kingdom.  (1  Kings  ii.  1 — 13.) 
Lidced,  her  character  throughout 
exhibits  her  as  a  remarkably  clever 
and  decisive,  but  impious  woman. 
For  even  after  Ahab's  death  she 
maintained  her  ascendancy  over  her 
son  Joram.  The  doom  of  this  im- 
pious queen  was  predicted  by  the 
prophet  Elijah,  ana  was  in  due  time 
visited  upon  her  to  the  very  letter. 
(2  Kings  ix.  30,  37.)  2.  A  symbo- 
lical name  of  a  woman  in  the  church  at 
Thyatira,who  corrupted  the  people; 
ao  called  in  allusion  to  Ahab's  idola- 
trous wife.    (Rev.  ii.  20 — 24.) 

JEZER  ^formation,  imagination, 
A  son  of  Naphtali.  (Gen.  xlvi.  24.) 
His  descendants  were  called  "Jezer- 
ites."    (Num.  xxvL  49.) 

JEZIAH=:whom  Jehovah  aprin- 
klea.  A  son  of  Parosh.  (Ezra  x.  25. ) 
1 1  J£ZIEL = asaemUy  of  God.  One 
of  David's  distinguished  ofiio^rs.  ( 1 
Chron.  xiL  3.) 

JEZLIAH  ^whom  Jehovah  draws 
tmt-  A  descendant  of  Benjamin.    (1 
Chron.  viii.  16.) 
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JEZOAR = oil,  A  descendant  of 
Judah.    (1  Chron.  iv.  7.) 

JEZRAHLIH  =  whom  Jdwvah 
brings  forth,  A  singer  in  the  temple 
service.    (Neh.  xii.  42.) 

JEZREEL=G<Mf  hatfi  planted. 
1.  A  citv  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar; 
(Josh.  XIX.  18;  xxi.  1,  2;)  in  which 
Ahab  and  Jezebel  had  a  palace.  (1 
Kings  xviiL  45, 46;  2  Kings  ix.  14--— 
37;  X.  1—11;  Hos.  i.  4,  11;  u.  22.) 
The  city  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
plain  of  Jezreel,  on  the  brow  of  the 
descent  of  the  middle  arm  which 
runs  down  to  the  Jordan  valley.  In 
the  book  of  Judith  this  name  occurs 
under  the  Greek  form  "Esdrelom." 
(i.  8;  iv.  6;  vii.  3.)  It  is  now  a  vil- 
lage with  few  inhabitants,  and  but 
few  marks  of  antiquity;  it  is  called 
by  the  Arabs  ZerHn,  The  beautiful 
fountain  Ain  Jalud,  on  the  east 
of  Zer*in,  is  the  fountain  of  the  an- 
cient Jezreel.  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1.)  2. 
A  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah. 
(Josh.  XV.  56.)  3.  A  descendant  of 
Judah.  (1  Chron.  iv.  3.)  4.  The 
name  given  by  the  prophet  liosca  to 
his  eldest  son.    (Hos.  i.  4.) 

JEZREEL,  Valley  of.  The  ex- 
tensive plain  of  Esdrselon  or  Jezreel, 
now  known  among  the  Arabs  as 
Merj  Ibn  *Amir,  may  be  said  to  lie 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  including 
some  fifteen  miles  of  fertile,  though 
now  neglected  soil;  having  yellow 
fields  of  grain,  with  gpreen  tpatches 
of  cotton  and  millet  interspersed, 
checkering  the  landscape  like  a  car- 
pet. Three  gpreat  arms  go  from  the 
Elain  towards  the  east.  The  lower 
road  middle  arm,  which  runs  down 
eastwards  to  the  Jordan  valley,  be- 
tween the  mountains  of  Gilboia  and 
the  modem  little  Hormon,  seems  to 
have  been  tlie  "valley  of  Jezreel;** 
(Josh.  xvii.  16;)  and  was  the  scene 
of  the  conflict  of  Gideon  and  the 
Midianites;  and  of  Saul  and  the 
Philistines.     On  the  rich  and  fertile 

Slain  of  Jezreel,  Deborah  and  Barak 
iscomfited  the  hostof  Sisera;  ( Judg. 
iv.  12 — 15;  vii.  9 — 26;  Sam.  xxix.  1 ; 
xxxi.  1 — 18.)    There  also  was  the 
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conflict  between  the  Israelites  and 
the  Syrians;  and  of  Josiah  and  the 
Egyptians.  (1  Kings  xx.  26 — 30;  2 
Kings  xxiii.  29,  30;  2  Chron.  xxxr. 
20 — ^24.)  It  has,  in  fact,  been  a 
chosen  place  for  encampment  in 
every  contest  carried  on  in  the 
Holy  Land,  from  the  earliest  times^ 
with  warriors  out  of  every  nation; 
even  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who, 
with  a  comparatively  small  force,  here 
routed  the  whole  Turkish  army,  on 
theiethof  April,  1790. 

JIBS  AM  =  pleasant.   A  descend- 
ant of  Issachar.     (1  Chron.  vii.  2.) 
JIDLAPH  =r  tearful      A  son   of 
Nahor.    (Gen.  xxii.  22.) 

JIMNAH  :=  good  fortune.  A  son 
of  Asher;  (Gen.  xlvi.  17;)  also  writ- 
ten "  Jimna;"  (Num.  xxvi.  44;)  and 
"Imnah."  (1  Chron.  vii.  30.)  His 
descendants  were  called  "Jimnites." 
(Num.  xxvL  44.) 

JIPHTAH  =  opensj  or  sets  free. 
A  place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh. 
XV.  43.) 

JIPHTHAH-EL  =  which  God 
opens.  A  valley  in  the  territory  of 
Zebulun  and  Asher;  (Josh.  xix.  14, 
27;)  now  called  Wady  Jiddin. 

JOAB  =:  whose  father  is  Jehovah. 
1.  The  son  of  Zeruiah,  and  nephew 
of  David ;  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished warrior,  but  a  most  unscru- 
pulous man.  (1  Chron.  ii.  16;'xi. 
0.)  He  treacherously  assassinated 
Abner.  (2  Sam.  ii.  23;  iii.  27.) 
AVhen  Absalom  rebelled,  Joab  ad- 
hered to  the  interests  of  David;  and, 
contrary  to  express  orders,  he  put 
Absalom  to  death.  (2  Sam.  xviii. 
14.)  Joab  also  assassinated  Amasa, 
as  he  had  done  Abner.  (2  Sam.  xx. 
10.)  Joab  combined  in  the  plot  to 
set  Adonijah  on  the  throne,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  will4>f  David,  who  had, 
by  Divine  direction,  resolved  to  make 
Solomon  king.  (1  Kings  ii.  28.) 
After  the  death  of  David,  Joab  was 
slain  at  the  altar,  whither  he  had 
iled  for  protection;  and  was  buried 
in  his  own  domain  in  the  wilderness. 
(2  Kings  ii.  5 — 34.)  2.  A  descend- 
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ant  of  Judah.  (I  Chron.  iv.  14.)  3. 
One  whose  posterity  returned  from 
exile.    (Ezra  ii.  6;  viii.  9;  Neh.  vii. 

11.) 

JOAH  =  whose  helper  is  Jehovah, 
1.  A  son  of  Asaph,  and  the  historio- 
grapher of  Hezekiah.  (2  Kings  xviii. 
18;  Isa.  xxxvi.  3.)  2.  The  son  of 
Johahaz,  and  the  historiographer  of 
Josiah.  (2  Chron.  xxxiy.  8.)  3.  A 
descendant  of  Gershom.  (1  Chron. 
vi.  21;  2  Chron.  xxix.  12.)  4.  A 
son  of  Obed-edom.     (1  Chron,  xxvi. 

JOAHAZ  ^  whom  Jehovah  takes^ 
or  sustains.  The  father  of  Joah  the 
recorder.     (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  8.) 

JOANNA  :=  Jehovah  given.  1. 
One  of  the  ancestors  of  Jesus.  (Luke 
iii.  27.)  2.  The  wife  of  Chuza, 
steward  of  Herod  Antipas.  She  fol- 
lowed Christ,  and  ministered  to  His 
wants.     (Luke  viiL  3;  xxiv.  10.) 

JO  ASH  =  whom  Jehovah  gives. 
1.  The  son  and  successor  of  Ahaziah, 
king  of  Judah.  On  the  murder  of 
his  brethren  by  Athaliah,  he  was 
preserved  by  his  aunt  Jehosheba, 
the  wife  oi  Jehoiada  the  priest, 
who  concealed  him  for  six  years  in 
one  of  the  apartments  of  the  temple. 
When  Joash  was  seven  years  of  age, 
Jehoiada  concerted  a  plan,  with 
Azariah  and  others,  to  place  young 
Joash  upon  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors, ana  dethrone  his  grandmother, 
the  wicked  Athaliah ;  and  the  young 
king  was  crowned  in  the  court  of 
the  temple  with  great  solemnity.  (2 
Kings  xi.  1 — 21.)  Joash  behaved 
himself  well  while  Jehoiada  lived, 
and  was  his  guide;  but  no  sooner 
was  this  good  man  removed,  than  he 
began  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  his 
wicked  courtiers.  Zechariah  the 
priest,  son  of  Jehoiada,  warned  him 
of  his  sin  and  danger  ;  but  as  a  re- 
ward of  his  fidelity,  he  was,  by  order 
of  Joash,  stoned  to  death,  between 
the  porch  and  the  altar.  After  suf- 
fering a  variety  of  injuries  from  the 
Syrians,  and  after  being  loaded  with 
ignominy,  Joash  was  murdered  by  his 
own  servants,  after  a  reign  of  forty- 
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one  years.  His  remains  were  refused 
a  place  in  the  royal  sepulchre.  He 
is  also  called  **  Jehoash."  (2  Kings 
xi.  1—21;  xii.  1—21;  xiii.  1;  2 
Chron.  xxii.  10 — 12;  xxiiL  1 — 21; 
xxiv.  1 — 27.)  2.  The  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Jehohahaz,  king  of  Israel. 
He  reigned  sixteen  years.  He  de- 
parted not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam, 
the  son  of  Nebat;  nevertheless,  he 
was  successful  in  three  campaigns 
against  the  Syrians;  and  in  one 
against  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah. 
Joash  seems  to  have  been  possessed 
of  more  talents  than  virtues.  He  is 
also  called  "Jehoash."  (2  Kings 
xiii.  10—25;  xiv.  1—16.)  8.  The 
father  of  Gideon.  (Judg.  vi.  11.) 
4.  A  son  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel. 
(1  Kings  xxii.  26;  2  Chron.  xviii. 
25.)  5.  One  of  David's  distinguished 
warriors.  (1  Chron.  xii.  3.)  6.  A 
descendant  of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  iv. 
22.) 

JOASH  =  to  whom  Jehovah  has- 
tens. 1.  A  descendant  of  Issachar.  (1 
Chron.  vii.  8.)  2.  The  steward  over 
king  David's  oil-cellars.  (1  Chron. 
xxvii.  23.) 

JOA  TH AM.— See  Jotham. 

JO^  =:  one  persecuted f  or  the  as- 
sailed. 1.  An  inhabitant  of  the  land 
of  Uz,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Arabia  Descrta,  between  Idumea, 
Palestine,  and  the  Euphrates,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  wealth  beyond 
"  all  the  men  of  the  East"  He  is 
celebrated  for  his  patience,  and  the 
constancy  of  his  piety  and  virtne, 
under  the  heaviest  calamities.  (Job 
i.  1—22;  ii.  1—13;  Ezek.xiv.  14,20; 
James  v.  11.)  As  it  is  stated,  that 
after  his  a£Biction  "he  lived  an  hun- 
dred and  forty  years,"  (Job  xiii.  16,) 
the  supposition  of  the  Septuagint  is 
not  an  unreasonable  one,  that  he  was 
about  seventy  years  of  age  when  his 
calamities  came  upon  him ;  this 
would  make  his  age  at  his  death 
about  210  years,  (fudging  from  the 
well-known  length  of  human  life  after 
the  flood,  it  would  seem  that  Job 
lived  somewhere  between  the  times 
of  the  patriarchs  Terah  and  Jacob. 
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In  the  remarkable  addition  at  the 
end  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the 
book  of  Job,  it  is  said:  "His  first 
name  was  Jobab;  and  having  mar- 
ried an  Arabian  woman,  he  had  by 
her  a  son  whose  name  was  Ennon. 
He  was  himself  a  son  of  Zare,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Esan ;  and  his  mother's 
name  was  Bossorra;  so  that  he  was 
the  fifth  in  descebt  from  Abraham.** 
A  somewhat  curious  use  has  been 
made  by  some  astronomers  of  the  re- 
ference to  the  stars  Cesil  and  Cimah 
— ^rendered  "Orion  and  Pleiades" — 
to  determine  the  time  when  Job 
lived.  (Job  ix.  9;  xxxviiL  31.) 
Supposing  the  principal  stars  to  be 
those  of  Taurus  and  Scorpio,  and 
that  these  were  the  cardinal  con- 
stellations of  spring  and  autumn  in 
his  time;  knowmg  the  present  longi- 
tude of  these  stars,  and  calculating 
from  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
they  have  fixed  the  time  of  Job,  184 
years  before  the  birth  of  Abraham. 
But  the  proof  that  the  constellations 
referred  to  are  Taurus  and  Scorpio, 
is  too  uncertain  to  give  much  weight 
to  the  argument  The  "  sore  boib," 
with  which  Job  was  afilicted,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  disease  known 
as  the  elephantiasis \  for  which  see  the 
article  Blaiks.  (Job  ii.  7.)  2. — See 
Jashub. 

JOB,  Book  of.  Considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  has  prevailed  as 
to  the  date  and  author  of  this  vener- 
able inspired  document.  The  Tid- 
mud  assumes  that  it  was  written  by 
Moses;  others  ascribe  it  to  the 
Chaldean  period  of  the  prophets. 
The  book,  except  the  two  first  chap- 
ters and  part  of  the  last,  is  written 
in  Hebrew  poetry,  and  abounds  in 
Aramaean  idioms.  There  is  not  in 
all  antiquity  a  piece  of  poetry  more 
copious,  more  lofiy,  more  magnifi- 
cent, more  diversified,  more  adorned, 
or  more  affecting  than  this  boolc 
It  abounds  in  references  to  natu- 
ral scenery,  and  to  Idumsean  and 
Egyptian  localities  and  objects ;  and 
shows  an  acquaintance  with  many 
of  the  Hebrew  notions  of  things* 
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with  their  opinions,  their  formnlse 
of  speech,  and  the  like.  With  eyents 
in  general  before  and  after  the  flood, 
the  book  manifests  an  acquaintance. 
Bat  still  the  book  seems  to  have 
been  written  independent  of  Hebrew 
peculiarities,  and  is  based  upon  the 
more  general  views  of  the  patriarchal 
religion.  This  would  intimate  that 
it  was  written  before '  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hebrew  common- 
wealth. As  the  main  question  of  the 
book  is  concerning  the  doctrines  of 
Divine  Providence — ^whether  the  Di- 
vine Being  constantly  and  adequately 
rewards  virtue  and  piety,  and  pun- 
ishes sin  in  the  present  world — ^we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  the  speeches  of 
Job,  £liphaz,  Bildad,  Zophar,  and 
£lihu,  were  inspired  when  they  were 
uttered.  The  angry  disputants  fre- 
quently contradict  each  other ;  and 
most  of  their  speeches  God  Himself 
has  declared  to  be  wrong.  (Job 
xlii.  7,  9.)  The  author  of  the  book 
was  undoubtedly  inspired  to  nve  an 
account  of  this  dispute;  and  ne  had 
a  great  moral  purpose  in  yiew.  Job 
is  referred  to  as  an  eminent  man  in 
Esek.  xiv.  14 — 20.  In  reference  to 
the  memorable  passage  in  Job  xix. 
25 — 27,  the  great  question  has  been, 
whether  it  refers  to  the  Messiah,  and 
to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead;  or 
to  an  expectation  which  Job  had 
that  God  would  come  forth  as  his 
Vindicator  in  some  such  way  as  He 
is  declared  afterwards  to  have  done. 
The  passage  does  not  necessarily 
refer  to  the  Messiah,  and  to  the  re- 
surrection of  the  dead.  While  there 
are  obscure  traces  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  the 
old  Testament,  which  were  sufficient 
to  excite  the  hopes  of  the  ancient 
aunts;  this  glonous  truth,  in  its 
clearness,  is  one  of  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  christianity^-one  of  the  last 
truths  of  revelation,  which  seem  to 
liave  been  reserved  for  the  Redeemer 
Himself  to  make  known  to  man.  All, 
however,  which  the  passage  fairly 
demands,  is  fully  met  by  the  events 
recorded  in  the  close  of  the  book. 
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God  appeared  in  a  manner  corres- 
ponding to  the  meaning  of  the  words 
here  upon  the  earth.  He  came  as  the 
Goelzs:  the  Redeemer,  the  Vindicator 
of  Job.  He  vindicated  his  cause,  re- 
buked his  friends,  and  blessed  him 
again  with  returning  prosperity.  The 
disease  of  the  patriarch  may  have 
advanced,  as  he  supposed  it  would; 
but  his  confidence  in  God  was  not 
misplaced,  and  He  came  forth  as  his 
Vindicator  and  friend.  It  was  a 
noble  confession  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  Job ;  it  showed  that  he  hcul  con- 
fidence in  God,  and  that  in  the  midst 
of  his  trials  he  truly  relied  on  Him. 
It  was  a  sentiment  worthy  to  be  en- 
grraven  in  the  solid  rock  for  ever, 
that  the  passing  traveller  might  see 
and  read  it;  or  as  worthy  of  that 
more  permanent  record  which  it  has 
received  by  being  "printed  in  a 
book" — by  an  art  unknown  then, 
and  sent  down  to  the  end  of  the 
world  to  be  read  and  admired  in  all 
generations. 

JOBAB  r=  howling  desert,  1.  A 
people  of  Arabia  descended  from 
Joktan.  (Gen.  x.  29;  xl  Chron.  i. 
23.)  Ptolemy  mentions  a  people  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Arabia,  called 
Jobaritai,  or  perhaps  Jobabitai.  2. 
A  king  of  Idumea.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  83, 
34;  1  Chron.  i.  44,  45.)  8.  Aking  of 
the  Canaanites.  (Josh,  xi  1.)  4. 
Two  descendants  of  Benjamin.  (1 
Chron.  viii.  9,  18.) 

JOCHEBED  =whose  glory  is  Je- 
hovah, The  wife  and  aunt  of  Am- 
ram,  and  mother  of  Moses,  Aaron, 
and  Miriam.  (Ex.  vi.  20;  Num. 
xxvi.'59.) 

JOED  ==  his  witneits  is  Jehovah. 
A  descendant  of  Benjamin.  (Neh. 
xi.  7.) 

JOEL  =:  to  whom  Jehovah  is  God. 
1.  A  prophet,  the  son  of  PethueL 
(Joel  i.  1.)  From  the  different 
hints  and  circumstances  contained 
in  the  book  of  Joel,  it  appears  that 
he  lived  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
at  a  time  when  the  temple  and  the 
temple-worship  still  existed.  He 
must,  in  all  probability,  have  pro- 
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phesied  somewhat  early  in  the  reign 
of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  and  rather 
before  Amos ;  (  Joel  i.  14 ;  ii.  1, 1 5, 32 ; 
iii.  1;)  though  some  distinguished 
scholars  say  that  his  prophecy  was 
uttered  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  or  of 
Hezekiah ;  while  others  fix  it  to  the 
time  of  Manasseh,  or  even  of  Josiah. 
The  occasion  of  the  prophecy  was 
the  devastation  causea  by  swarms 
of  locusts,  one  of  the  most  terrible 
of  all  the  plagues  of  the  East.  (Joel 
L  1—20.)  Some  understand  the 
plague  of  locusts  to  be  a  fi(>urative 
representation  of  the  Chaldean,  or 
some  other  invasion.  However,  the 
prophet  admonishes  to  fasting  and 
penitence;  and  promises  the  removal 
of  the  calamity  and  renewal  of  fer- 
tility, (ii.  21—32.)  He  also  casts 
his  eyes  forward  on  a  future  still 
more  remote,  and  predicts  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
signs,  and  wonders,  and  spiritual 
prosperity  of  the  Messiah's  reign. 
(Acts  ii.  IG— 21.)  The  style  and 
manner  of  Joel  are  exceedingly 
poetical  and  elegant;  and  the  book 
ranks  among  the  most  splendid  ex- 
hibitions of  Hebi"ew  poetry.  2.  The 
eldest  son  of  Samuel;  (i  Sam.  viii. 
2 ;)  also  called  "  Vashni."  ( 1  Chron. 
vi.  28.)  3.  A  son  of  Uzziah;  (I 
Chron.  vi.  36;)  also  called  "Shaul." 
(1  Chron.  vi.  24.)  4.  A  descendant 
of  Simeon.  (1  Chron.  iv.  35.)  5.  A 
descendant  of  Keuben.  (1  Chron. 
V.  4 — 8.)  6.  A  descendant  of  Gad. 
(1  Chron.  v.  12.)  7.  One  of  the 
Kohathites.  (1  Chron.  vi.  33.)  8.  A 
descendant  of  Issachar.  (1  Chron. 
vii.  3.)  9.  One  of  David's  distin- 
guished officers.  (1  Chron.  xi.  38.) 
10.  A  descendant  of  Gershom.  (1 
Chron.  xv.  7—11.)  11..  One  of  the 
Gershonites.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  8; 
xxvi.  22.)  12.  The  son  of  Pedaiah. 
(I  Chron.  xxvii.  20.)  13.  A  son  of 
Kebo.  (Ezra  x.  43.)  14.  The  son 
of  Zichri.    (Neh.  xi.  9.) 

JOELAH  =  whom  Jehovah  fielps. 
One  of  David's  distinguished  officers. 
(1  Chron.  xii.  7.) 

JO£Z£R= whose  help  is  Jehovah. 
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One  of  David's  distinguished  officers* 
(1  Chron.  xii.  6.) 

JOGBEHAH=:elevated.  A  pkce 
in  the  tribe  of  Gad.  (Num.  xxxii. 
35;  Judg.  vlii.  11.) 

JOG  LI  ^  exikd.  A  descenda::t 
of  Dan.     (Num.  xxxiv.  22.) 

JOHA  =:  whom  Jehovah  revives, 
1.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1 
Chron.  viii.  16.)  2.  One  of  David's 
distinguished  officers.  (1  Chron.  xL 
45.) 

JOHANANszwhom  Jehovah  be- 
stows, 1.  Two  of  David's  distinguish- 
ed officers.  (1  Chron.  xii.  4 — 12.)  2. 
A  son  of  king  Josiah.  (1  Chrou. 
iii.  15.)  3.  A  high  priest^  the  son 
of  Azariah.  (1  Chron.  vi.  9,  10.) 
4.  An  officer  under  Gedaliah,  the 
governor  of  Judea.  (2  Kings  xxv: 
23;  Jer.xl.8— 16;  xii.  11— 18;  xlU. 
1,  8;  xliii.  4 — 13.)  5.  A  son  of 
Elioeaai.  (1  Chron.  iii.  24.)  6.  A 
sonofAzgad.  (Ezra  viii.  12.)  7.  A 
descendant  of  Ephraim.  (2  Chron. 
XX viii.  12.)  8.  The  son-in-law  of 
McshuUam.  (Neh.  vi.  18.)  9.  The 
son  of  Eliashib.  (Ezra  x.  G.)  10. — 
See  Jonathan, 

1.  JOHN  =  whom  Jehovah  gh^s 
or  bestows.  The  son  of  Zacharias 
and  Elizabeth,  and  the  herald  or 
forerunner  of  Christ.  John,  gene- 
rally called  "the  Baptist,"  was  bom 
about  six  months  before  Christ.  His 
birth  and  work  were  predicted  by 
Lsaiah;  (Isa.  xl.  3;)  oy  Malachi; 
(Mai.  iv.  5;)  and  \>y  the  angel  Ga- 
briel. (Luke  i,  5 — 20.)  His  man- 
ner of  life  appears  to  have  beea 
solitary,  and  even  austere;  and  he 
chiefly  subsisted  on  locusts  and  wild 
honey.  By  Divine  direction  he 
baptised  all  who  came  to  him  with 
professions  of  repentance;  (Luke  iii. 
3;)  and  announced  to  the  Jews  the 
near  approach  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  called  "  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  (Matt.  iii.  1 — 17.)  John 
was  a  fearless  and  uncompromising^ 
reformer;  he  was  the  last  of  the  He- 
brew race  of  prophets  and  the  first 
of  the  Christian.  His  character 
was  of  the  order  of  Elijah.    (Matt.. 
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xvii.  12;  Luke  i.  15, 17;  John  i.  19 — 
23;  Mai.  iv.  5.)  Multitudes  flocked  to 
hear  him  from  every  part  of  the  land ; 
and  among  the  rest  came  Jesus  of  Na- 
zareth, to  De  by  baptism  oonsecrrated 
to  His  holy  office,  when  a  voice  from 
heaven  declared  Ilim  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah. Although  John  foresaw  that  his 
fame  would  be  eclipsed  by  the  coming 
of  Christ,  as  the  orightness  of  the 
morning  star  is  dimmed  by  the  rising 
of  the  sun;  yet  he  rejoiced  sincerely  in 
the  event,  saying  "He  must  increase, 
but  I  must  decrease."  The  testimony 
of  John  to  the  Divine  nature  and 
offices  of  Christ  is  full  and  distinct. 
(Johni.  29;  iii.  28— 32.)  John  faith- 
fully reproved  Herod  Antipas,  be- 
cause he  had  put  away  his^own  wife, 
and  had  married  Herodias,  the  wife 
of  his  brother  Philip,  he  being  alive. 
For  this  the  tetrarch  shut  him  up  in 
prison.  (I^fatt  xi.  7 — 19.)  After 
be  had  been  in  prison  about  a  year 
and  six  months,  Herodias,  on  a  spe- 
cial occasion,  requested  of  Herod  the 
head  of  John  the  Baptist;  and  he 
was  at  once  beheaded  in  the  castle 
of  Machacrus,  about  eight  miles  east 
of  the  Dead  sea.  (Matt.  xiv.  1 — o; 
Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  5.  2.)  The  disciples 
of  John  obtained  his  body,  and  laid 
it  in  a  tomb.  Thus,  about  three 
years  aft(?r  entering  upon  his  minis- 
try, terminated  the  life  of  one  who 
•*  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light," 
a  zealous  and  enlightened  man ;  an 
example  of  what  all  the  ministers  of 
Christ*8  gospel  should  be.  (John  v. 
35;  Mark  vi.  14—29;  Luke  ix.  7—9.) 
2.  JOHN.  The  Apostle,  commtmly 
called  the  "Evangelist"  or  "Divine, 
was  the  son  of  Zebedee,  a  fisherman 
of  Galilee,  and  of  Salome.  He  was 
probably  born  at  Betbsaida,  a  fishing 
Tillage  on  the  sea  of  Galilee.  That 
his  family  was  in  a  condition  of  com- 
fort and  respectability,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  John  was 
known  to  the  high-priest.  (John 
xviii  15.)  His  mother  was  one  of 
the  women  who  ministered  to  the 
subsistence  of  Jesus;  (Mark  i.  20; 
Hatt.  xxvii.  o7 ;)  and  at  His  death 
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the  Redeemer  charged  John  to  take 
Mary  to  his  own  home,  where  she  pro- 
bably ^bode  till  her  decease.  (John 
xix.  25 — 27.)  John  was  probably 
younger  than  James  his  brother. 
(Matt.  iv.  21.)  He  was  a  follower  of 
John  the  Baptist ;  ultimately  he  be- 
came an  attached  follower  of  Christ. 
(Luke  V.  10,  11.)  He  was  one  of 
the  three  disciples  who  were  distiU'^ 
guished  by  marks  of  the  peculiar 
regard  and  confidence  of  the  Master; 
and  he  is  called  "  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved."  (Matt.  xvii.  1 ;  xxvi. 
37;  Mark  v.  37;  John  xiii.  23,  25; 
XX.  2;  xxi.  20.)  John  was  of  an 
ardent  temperament,  and  exhibited 
a  bold  and  unwavering  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  Christ;  nor  did  he 
forsake  his  Lord  even  at  the  cross, 
but  stood  by  Him,  and  amid  all  the 
violence  and  dismay  of  that  dreadful 
hour,  received  his  last  message,  and 
bore  witness  to  the  minutest  events 
that  occurred.  (John  xix.  26,  27, 
35.)  After  the  ascension  of  Christ, 
John  appears  to  have  resided  in  Je- 
rusalem. (Gal.  ii.  9.)  But  he  ap- 
pears to  have  left  Palestine  before 
A.D.  58,  as  James  was  the  only 
Apostle  in  Jerusalem,  when  Paul 
went  up  on  his  last  visit.  (Acts  xxi. 
18.)  It  was  probably  after  a.d.  CO 
or  G2,  that  John  removed  to  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  taught  extensively, 
and  finally  fixed  his  abode  at  Ephesus. 
After  the  imprisonment  of  Paul, 
these  regions  stood  in  special  need  of 
the  care  and  oversight  of  an  Apostle. 
While  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Evangelist 
was  exiled,  or  obliged  to  retire,  on 
account  of  the  persecution  which  was 
raging  under  the  emperor  Domitius 
Nero,  to  the  island  ot  Patmos,  one  of 
the  Sporades,  in  the  jl<]gian  Sea; 
where  he  wrote  the  Revelation  about 
A.  D.  66.  (Rev.  i.  9.)  John  appears 
to  have  returned  from  Patmos  to 
Ephesus,  at  the  close  of  Nero's  life, 
wnere  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  being  upwards  of 
90  years  of  age;  according  to  Jerome, 
he  was  100;  according  toSuidas,  120. 
The  various  traditiotfs  concemiag 
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the  Evangelist  John,  handed  down 
to  us  by  the  early  ecclesiastical 
writers,  are  by  the  soundest  critics 
pronounced  mythiccd.  3.  One  of  the 
Kindred  of  the  high-priest.  (Acts  i  v. 
6.)    4. — See  Mark. 

JOHN,  Gospel  OP.  This  Gospel 
everywhere  bears  the  impress  of 
John's  vivid  and  amiable  spirit ;  and 
the  various  scenes  are  described  as 
none  but  an  eye-witness  could  have 
described  them.  In  its  composition 
he  needed  no  aid  from  foreign  sources. 
(John  i.  37 — 40;  xviii.  10 — 16;  xix. 
35.)  The  early  ecclesiastical  writers 
Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
TheophUus  of  Antioch,  Tertullian, 
Origen,  Eusebius,  and  Epiphanius, 
uniformly  attribute  this  Gospel  to 
John  the  Evangelist  It  was  written 
in  Greek,  probably  at  Ephesus,  about 
A.  D.  68  or  69.  That  it  was  written 
before  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem, 
ataears  certain,  as  it  contains  no 
reference  to  that  melancholy  event 
Indeed,  from  the  words,  "  Now  there 
is  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  sheepgate, 
a  pool,  which  is  called  in  the  He- 
brew tongue  Bethesda,  having  five 
porches,"  it  would  seem  that  when 
John  wrote,  the  Holy  City  was  then 
in  the  like  state  and  condition,  as  at 
the  time  when  the  Saviour  performed 
the  miracle  at  Bethesda.  (John  v. 
S.)  This  Gospel  contains  a  regular 
account  of  all  the  visits  of  Jesus  to 
Jerusalem,  after  His  ministry  had 
commenced;  while  the  other  Gospels 
merely  notice  the  journey  just  before 
the  crucifixion.  Still  this  Gospel 
was  not  designed  merely  as  a  mi/h 
plement  to  the  others;  inasmuch  as 
the  writer  has  not  only  repeated  a 
considerable  number  of  things  con- 
tained in  the  other  Gospels,  but  al- 
most in  the  same  words.  (Compare 
John  ii.  16;  Luke  xix.  46;  Mark  xi. 
17;  Matt.  xzi.  13. — John  iii.  35;  v. 
20;  viii.  19;  x.  15;  Luke  x.  22; 
Matt  xi.  27.— John  iv.  35;  Matt  ix. 
87. — John  iv.  35;  Matt  xiii.  57; 
John  xiiL  20;  Luke  x.  16;  Matt  x. 
40.)  Moreover,  the  traits  of  apparent 
discrepancy  as  to  manner  and  cir- 
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cnmstances  between  John  and  the 
other  Evangelists,  where  they  speak 
of  the  same  thing,  arc  very  numerous. 
The  special  object  of  John*s  Gospel 
was  a  doetrimal  one;  to  show  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  the  Scm 
of  God,  in  order  that  men  might 
believe  on  Him  and  be  saved.  It  is 
mainly  made  up  of  the  discourses  of 
Christ  He  even  tells  us  that  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  Jesus  were  so 
numerous,  that  "the  world  would 
not  contain — i.  e.  the  times  would  not 
bear  with  such  copiousness,  the  books 
which  must  be  written,  in  case  they 
were  all  reported."  Of  course  he 
made,  and  he  intended  to  make  only 
a  small  selection,  not  omitting  those 
things  that  he  deemed  most  im- 
portant to  his  specific  purpose.  Al- 
though, in  the  time  of  John,  there 
were  Zabians,  Cerinthians,  Nicolai* 
tans,  and  Docetse,  with  Gnosticism 
yet  imperfectly  developed,  existing 
in  Asia  Minor;  yet  the  Apostle  does 
not  seem  to  have  written  specifically 
against  them.  Certainly  there  u 
much  emphasis  and  force  given  to 
several  passages  in  his  writmgs,  by 
applying  them  as  animadversions  on 
the  opinions  of  one  and  another  of 
the  various  sects  named.  But  the 
Apostle  must  be  regarded,  on  the 
whole,  as  designing  rather  to  refute 
error  by  teaching  the  truth,  than  as 
having  engaged  in  designs  directly 
and  avowry  polemic. 

JOHN'S  First  Epistle.  This 
Epistle  was  probably  written  atEphe* 
sus,  about  A.  B.  70,  to  some  of  the 
churches  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  found 
in  the  old  Syrian  version ;  and  is  re* 
ferred  to  by  Polycarp,  Papias,  Ire- 
nieus,  Clement  of  Alexancuria,  Ter- 
tullian, Cyprian,  and  Origen.  The 
same  doctnne  prevails  in  the  first 
Epistle  of  John  as  in  his  Ckwpel; 
the  same  style  or  manner  of  writin|f 
both  as  to  diction  and  the  construe* 
tion  of  sentences,  the  same  glowing 
spirit  of  love  to  God  and  man,  the 
same  ardent  attachment  to  the  Sa» 
viour  and  ^eal  for  his  honour  and 
glory,  is  evident  to  every  intelligent 
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and  impartial  reader.  The  heresy 
of  the  Docet»,  who  taught  that 
Christ  was  only  in  appearance  and 
seemingly,  but  not  in  reality,  a  man 
consisting  of  a  real  body  and  soul, 
wonld  seem  to  be  animadverted  upon 
in  this  Epistle.  (1  John  i.  1^-13;  iv. 
1—6.)  So  also,  the  "Antichrist," 
characterized  in  I  John  ii.  18 — 27, 
designates  the  heresy  of  those  who 
denied  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah, 
and  that  the  Messiah  had  come  in 
the  flesh.  This  is  afterwards  called 
** denying  the  Son;"  and  he  who 
does  this,  is  said  also  to  deny  the 
Father.  The  remarkable  passage  in 
1  John  V.  7,  8—"  In  heaven,  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  these  three  are  one. 
And  there  are  three  that  bear  wit- 
ness in  earth'* — has  giren  rise  to 
more  controversy,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century, 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  Sacred 
Writings.  This  clause  was  first 
printed  in  the  Complutensian  Poly- 
glott,  in  1 514,  although  not  published 
until  1522;  and  was  either  trans- 
cribed, with  some  variations,  from 
Joseph  Bryennius,  a  Greek  monk  of 
the  fifteenth  century;  or  translated 
into  Greek  by  the  editors,  from  the 
Xatin  Vulgate.  In  the  first  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament  ever  pub- 
lished, which  was  that  of  Erasmus, 
Basle,  1516,  this  clause  does  not 
occur.  For  not  inserting  the  clause, 
£raamus  was  attacked  by  Lopez  de 
Stunica,  the  principal  editor  of  the 
Spanish  Polyglott.  Erasmus  replied 
to  Stunica,  by  observing  that  he  had 
faithfully  followed  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts from  which  he  had  edited  his 
text;  but  professed  his  readiness  to 
insert  the  clause  in  another  edition, 
provided  but  a  single  Greek  manu- 
script was  found  to  contain  it.  Such 
s  manuscript,  he  was  afterwards  in- 
formed, was  found  in  Eneland;  upon 
which  Erasmus,  although  entertain- 
ing strong  suspicions  respecting  it, 
yet,  faithful  to  nis  word,  inserted  the 
.disputed  clause  in  his  third  edition, 
published  in  1522;  whence  it  found 
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its  way  into  all  the  principal  editions 
of  the  Greek  Testament  before  the 
time  of  Griesbach.  This  manuscript, 
called  by  Erasmus  the  Codex  Briton' 
mcus,  is  generally  believed  to  have 
been  the  same  with  that  now  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
called  the  Codex  Montifortianus,  or 
Dublinienns,  This  Codex  appears  to 
have  belonged  originally  to  one  Froy, 
a  friar.  Aoout  1572,  it  was  owned 
by  Thomas  Clement ;  and  was  for 
some  time  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
Montfort,  before  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  Usher,  who  gave  it  to  the 
College  library.  This  manuscript 
was  evidently  written  by  different 
hands;  and  was  completed,  as  it  now 
exists,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
There  are  several  variations  between 
this  manuscript  and  the  text  of 
Erasmus,  which  may  be  accounted 
for,  partly  on  the  supposition,  that 
the  copy  of  the  passage  from  the 
Codex  Britannicut^  made  for  Eras- 
mus, was  not  the  most  correct;  and 
partly  from  the  editorial  llbertv 
whicn  Erasmus  may  have  taken  with 
the  Copy.  In  1834, 1  examined  the 
Codex  bublinieMie  myself;  and  my 
conviction  then  was  that  this  Codex 
was  comparatively  modem,  and  that 
the  Epistles,  at  least,  were  written 
after  the  invention  of  printing,  in 
order  to  supply  Erasmus  with  the 
disputed  text.  Indeed,  the  passage 
in  question  is  evidently  a  translation 
into  Greek,  from  the  Latin  Vulgate. 
The  controverted  clause  has  been 
also  found  in  a  corrupted  form,  in  the 
Codex  Ottobon,  298,  m  the  Yaticanj 
which  was  also  written  after  the  in- 
vention of  printing.  Besides  this 
Codex,  and  that  of  Dublin,  no  other 
Greek  manuscript  has  been  found 
which  contains  a  vestige  of  this  cele- 
brated clause.  The  clause  is  also 
wanting  in  all  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Syriac,  Armenian,  and  other 
ancient  versions;  it  is  also  absent 
from  all  the  oldest  existing  manu- 
scripts of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  written 
between  the  eighth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies.   Nor  has  it  been  cited^  by  a 
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single  Greek  father;  and  it  is  alike 
opposed  to  theauthority  of  the  Orien- 
tal and  Latin  fathers.  Such  was 
Lnther's  view  of  the  clause,  that  he 
uniformly  rejected  it  from  all  his 
translations.  It  is  inserted  in  all 
the  early  English  printed  transla- 
tions, but  is  generally  printed  either 
in  brackets,  or  in  smaller  letters.  It 
was,  however,  ultimately  printed 
without  any  marks  of  doubt.  In- 
deed, the  disputed  clause  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  a  gloss  or  note,  which 
mav  have  been  written  on  the  margin 
or  between  the  lines,  and  ultimately 
found  its  way  into 'the  text  of  most 
of  the  later  manuscripts  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  where  it  has  maintained  a 
position  in  all  the  printed  copies  of 
that  version.  However,  the  most 
eminent  scholars  see  little  reason  for 
receiving  the  clause  as  genuine ;  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  in- 
defensible. Hence,  it  has  been  for 
some  time  generally  omitted  in  all 
critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. The  evidence  against  it  is 
clear  and  propondcrating;  inasmuch 
as  the  internal  excgctical  criticism 
of  the  clause  completely  agrees  with 
the  results  of  the  external  and  his- 
torical. Even  the  formula  en  eisi  ^ 
"are  one,"  would  seem  to  have  a 
different  sense  from  that  which  is 
required  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 

JOHN'S  Second  and  Third 
Epistles.  One  is  addressed  to  the 
•*  elect  lady,"  properly  to,  "Cyriathe 
elect;"  apparently  a  woman  distin- 
guished for  piety,  and  well  known 
m  the  churches  as  a  disciple  of 
Christ.  The  other  is  addressed  to 
Gains,  who  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
much  of  the  Apostle's  confidence. 
Both  the  Epistles  were  probably 
written  at  Eptiesus,  about  a.  d.  73  or 
74.  That  2  John  v.  7—11  refers  to 
the  same  deceivers  which  are  char- 
acterized in  1  John  i.  1 — 8;  iv.  1 — 
6,  seems  to  be  quite  plain.  The  two 
Epistles  are  referred  to  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Diony- 
sius  of  Alexandria ;  out  they  are  not 
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found  in  the  present  copies  of  the 
Peshito  or  old  Syriac  version.  They 
were  recognisea  by  the  council  of 
Hippo,  A.  D.  393 ;  and  by  the  third  held 
at  Cfarthage,  a.  d.  397.  In  ancient 
times,  it  would  seem  that  doubts  had 
arisen  whether  they  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Canon,  rather  from  the 
fact  that  these  Epistles  were  directed 
to  private  individuals,  than  from  any 
other  circumstance. 

JOIADA  =whom  Jehovah  fa- 
vmtrs,  A  high  priest  of  the  Jews, 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  about  b.c. 
434.     (Neh.  xii.  10;  xiii.  28.) 

J  01 A  KIM  =  whom  Jehovah  sets 
up.  A  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  suc- 
cessor to  Jeshua.    (Neh.  xii.  10.) 

JOIAKIB=whom  Jehovah  de- 
fends. 1.  The  son  of  Zechariah. 
(Neh.  xi.  6.)  2.  One  of  Ezra's  coun- 
ciflors.  (Ezra  viii.  16.)  3.  Onewho^ 
returned  from  exile.  (Neh.  xii.  (>» 
19.)    4.  See  Jehoiaric. 

JOKDEAM  =  burning  of  the  peo- 
ple. A  cit}"^  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah.    (Josh.  XV.  oG.) 

JOKTM  =  whom  Jehovah  sets  up. 
One  of  those  who  had  the  dominion 
in  Moab.     (1  Chron.  iv.  22.) 

JOKMKAU  =  gathered  by  the 
people.  A  Levitical  city  in  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim;  (1  Chron.  vi.  68;)  also 
written  "  Jokneam."  (1  Kings  iv. 
12.)  It  is  probably  the  same  place 
as  Kibsaim  =  two  heaps.  (Josh.  xxi. 
22.) 

J OK^YjAMss possessed  by  thepeo- 
pie.  1.  A  place  in  the  tribe  of 
Zcbulun,  at  tne  foot  of  Mount  Car- 
mel;  its  site  may  have  been  at  Tel 
Kaimon.  (Josh.  xii.  22;  xix.  11; 
xxi.  84.)    2. — See  Jokmeam. 

JOKSHAN=/ott7/tfr.  A  son  of 
Abraham  and  Keturah,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Sabeans  and  the  Dedanites. 
(Gen.  XXV.  2,  3.) 

JOKTAN  =  small  One  of  the 
sons  of  Eber,  and  the  progenitor  of 
many  tribes  in  southern  Arabia. 
(Gen.  X.  25,  26.) 

JOKTHEEL  =  subdued  of  God. 
1.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Jndah. 
(Josh.  XV.  38.)    2. — See  Sela. 
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JONA. — See  Joxas. 

JON ADAB  =  whom  Jehovah  im- 
pels. 1.  A  son  or  descendant  of  Ke- 
chab;  also  called  "  Jehonadab."  (2 
Kings  X.  15,  19;  Jer.  xxxv.  6 — 19.) 
2.  A  nephew  of  king  David.  (2 
Sam.  xiii  3 — 5.) 

JONAH  =  a  dove.  The  son  6f 
Amittai,  a  native  of  Gath-hepher. 
(Jon.  i.  1;  2  Kings  xiv.  25.)  He 
prophesied  during  the  reign  of  Jero- 
boam II.,  king  of  Israel,  about  b.  c. 
825 — 784:  when  the  Assyrian  power 
had  already  become  formidable  in 
western  Asia,  and  the  Hebrews  were 
rendered  tributary  to  it.  The  pre- 
tended tomb  of  Jonah  is  still  pointed 
out  at  Neby  Yunus  =  "Tomb  of 
Jonah,"  on  the  group  of  ruins  near 
Kouyunjik,  c^posite  Musul;  which, 
some  suppose  to  be  the  site  of  ancient 
Nineveh.  In  recent  times,  the  ra- 
tionalists have  regarded  the  book  of 
Jonah  as  an  allegory,  or  a  mi/thic 
romance ;  but  th^  ancient  Jews 
rig^htly  regarded  the  whole  as  a 
narrative  of  facts.  (Tob.  xiv.  8;  3 
Mace.  vi.  8;  Jos.  Ant.  ix.  10.  2.)  So 
also  Jesus  Himself  has  given  His 
sanction  to  it  as  such.  (Matt.  xii. 
40  seq;  xvi.  4;  Luke  xi.  30.)  The 
object  of  the  book  of  Jonah  was 
evidently  to  show  in  what  manner 
the  Divine  Being  recognizes  the  re- 
lation of  every  family  of  our  race  to 
Himself;  and  to  inculcate  on  the 
narrow-minded  and  bigoted  Jews, 
the  great  truth,  that  He  regards  the 
humble  and  penitent  everywhere  with 
favour;  and  that  even  the  haughty, 
cruel,  and  idolatrous  heathen,  in  case 
they  repent  and  humble  themselves, 
become  the  subjects  of  His  com- 
passion and  clemency,  and  are  more 
acceptable  than  the  haughty  de- 
scendant of  Abraham,  who  is  still 
the  devoted  slave  of  ritual  observ- 
ances, and  of  his  own  evil  passions. 
Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  conclude 
that  Jonah  alone,  of  all  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  was  sent  as  a  missionary 
to  the  heathen.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  all  the  oracular  threaten- 
ings  against  the  ancient  nations, 
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during  the  prophetic  dispensation,, 
were  in  some  way  announced  to 
them.  Otherwise,  how  would  the 
oracles  be  considered  as  warnings  to 
those  nations.  Such  a  view  will 
help  to  commend  the  prophetic  dis- 
pensation to  our  feelings.  Nor  do 
we  see  any  difficulty  in  the  case  of 
Jonah  being  swallowed  np  by  the 
fish  or  whale.  A  whale,  it  is  said, 
has  not  a  gullet  large  enough  to  re- 
ceive a  man.  But  it  is  now  km>wn 
that  the  g^Uet  of  the  cachalot  whale 
is  quite  in  proportion  to  the  tongue 
of  the  animal ;  so  that  it  would  easily^ 
swallow  a  man.  Moreover,  whales 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.  The  original  terms  do  not 
designate  the  animal  or  fish  which 
swallowed  the  prophet;  they  merely 
signify  any  large  fish  or  marine 
animal.  Even  the  cams  carcharias, 
or  sea-dog,  common  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, can  surely  swallow  a  man, 
for  it  has  done  so;  and  so  can  some 
other  fishes.  The  objection  that  the 
stomach  of  the  fish  must  have  dis^ 
solved  and  digested  Jonah,  is  of  no 
weight;  for  every  one  acquainted 
with  physiology  knows,  that  living 
flesh  does  not  digest  in  the  least  in 
the  stomach.  And  certainly,  the 
God  who  meant  to  punish,  but  not 
to  destroy  Jonah,  could  arrange  all 
these  circumstances,  and  also  pre- 
serve his  life,  in  such  a  way  as  is 
stated  in  the  narration.  Hitzig  and 
others,  ascribe  the  prophecy  against 
Moab,  in  Isa.  xv. — xvi.,  to  Jonah. 
The  prophet  is  also  called  "Jonas." 
(Matt.  xii.  40.) 

JON  AN  =  dove.  One  of  the  an- 
cestors of  Jesus.     (Luke  iii.  30.) 

JONAS  =  rfooe.  1.  The  father  of 
the  apostle  Peter,  a  fisherman;  (John 
xxi.  15 — 17;)  also  called  "Jona." 
(John  i.  42.)    2. — See  Jonah. 

JONATHAN  =  whom  Jehovah 
gave.  1.  A  Levite,  descended  from 
Gershom,  a  resident  at  Bethlehem. 
He  apostatized  from  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  In  order  to  become  a  priest 
to  Micah,  who  had  a  "house  of 
gods."    He  went  with  the  Danitea 
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to  Lftisfa;  and  his  descendants  were 
priests  in  Dan  until  that  idolatrous 
establishment  was  eventually  merged 
in  that  of  the  golden  calf,  set  up  by 
Jeroboam.  (Judg.  xvii.  1 — 13;  xviii. 
1 — 31.)    2.  The  eldest  son  of  king 
Saul,  and  conseauently  the  heir  ap- 
parent of  the  tnrone  which  David 
was  destined  to  occupy.    (1  Chron. 
Tiii.  33;  ix.  39.)    He  displayed  sig- 
nal valour  and  prowess    upon  all 
occasions  that  offered,  during  the 
wars  between   his    father  and  the 
PhiUstines.     (1    Sam.  xiv.  1—23.) 
Having  ignorantly  violated  a  decree 
of  his  father,  that   no  man  should 
stop  on  pain  of  death,  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  to  taste  of  food,  the 
people    interposed  and    saved  him 
from  the  penalty  which  his  father 
was  ready  to  inflict    (1   Sam.  xiv. 
24 — 45.)      After  David's  defeat  of 
Goliath,  Jonathan  became  acquainted 
with  him,  and  their  friendship  for 
each  other  was  so  remarkable  as  to 
be  minutely  described  b^  the  sacred 
historian.    (I  Sam.  xviii.  1 — 4;  xix. 
1—7;    XX.    1—42;    xxiii.    16—18.) 
Jonathan  fell,  with  his  father  and 
two  brothers,  in  the  fatal  battle  of 
Gilbt»a.    (1  Sam.  xxxi.  6—18.)  The 
lamentation  of  David  for  the  loss  of 
Jonathan   his  friend,  is  justly  re- 
garded as  inimitably  pathetic  and 
beautiful.    (2  Sam.  i.  4 — 27;  ix.  1 — 
18.)    8.  The  son  of  Abiathar   the 
priest    (2  Sam.  xv.  27,  8();  1  Kings 
I.  42,  43.)    4.  Two  of  David's  dis- 
tinguished  officers.     (2   Sam.   xxi. 
21;  1  Chron.   xx.  7;   xxvii.  32;  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  32;  1  Chron.  xi.  84.)     5. 
A   descendant    of    JerahmeeL     (1 
Chron.  ii.  32,  33.)    6.  A  scribe,  in 
whose  house  Jeremiah  was  impri- 
soned.  (Jer.  xxxvii.  15,  20;  xxxviii. 
26.)    7.  A  son  of  Kareah.    (Jer.  xL 
8.)    8.  A  descendant  of  Adin.   (Kzra 
Tiii.   6.)      9.    The  son    of   Asahel. 
(Ezra  X.  15.)  10.  One  of  the  priests. 
<Neh.  xii.  14.)     11.  A  Jewish  high 
priest,  the  father  of  Jaddua.    (Neh. 
xii.  11.)    He  is  called  "Johanan." 
(Neh.    xu.    22,)   and  "John,"  by 
Josephos.    {Ant.  xi.  7.  1,  2.) 
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J  ON  ATH  -ELEM  -  RECHOKIM. 
These  words  occur  as  the  title  of 
Ps.  Ivi.;  and  probably  signify,  on  the 
mthjugatioH  of  foreitftt  princes^  L  e. 
mighty  men. 

JOPPA  =  beauty,  A  very  ancient 
maritime  city  in  the  territory  of  Dan, 
with  a  celebrated  harbour  on  the 
Mediterranean,  about  40  miles  north- 
west of  Jerusalem.  It  is  also  called 
"  Japho,**  but  now  Yafa,  (Josh.  xix. 
46;  2  Chron.  ii.  15  margin;  Exra  iii. 
7;  Jon.  i.  3;  Acts  ix.36 — 43;  x.  5— 
32;  xL  6 — 13.)  It  is  situated  on  a 
promontory,  jutting  out  into  the  sea, 
rising  to  the  height  of  about  150  feet 
above  its  level,  and  offering  on  all 
sides,  picturesque  and  varied  pros- 
pects. The  town  has  aU  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  poor  village ;  the  streets 
are  very  narrow,  uneven,  and  dirty; 
and  are  rather  entitled  to  the  appella- 
tion of  alleys.  Joppa  was  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished for  its  harbour,  which 
was  the  only  port  possessed  by  the 
Hebrews  till  Herod  formed  the  har- 
bour at  Csesarea.  As  a  station  for 
vessels,  Joppa  is  one  of  the  worst  on 
the  coast;  its  harbour  being  choked 
with  sand,  and  very  dangerous  in 
boisterous  weather,  as  it  is  mainlr 
surrounded  with  rocks.  Yafa  stills 
enjoys  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
neighbouring  coasts.  In  1799,  Tafa 
was  taken  by  storm  by  the  French 
army  under  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
and  was  sacked  without  mercv,when 
the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  prisoners, 
amounting  to  several  hundreds,  were 
carried  to  the  neighbouring  sand- 
hills, and  put  to  death  by  his  order. 
This  massacre  of  the  remnant  of  the 
garrison  of  Ta&,  by  the  order  of 
Napoleon,  has  justly  been  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  atrocious  actc  re- 
corded in  history. 

JORAH  =  sprinkling. — See  Ha- 
Rirn. 

JORAI=whom  JeAovaA  teaeketK 
A  descendant  of  Gad.  (1  Chron.  v. 
13.) 

JORAM  =  whom  Jehovah  has  rx- 
alted.  1.  A  king  of  Israel,  son  of 
Ahab,  and  successor  of  Ahaxiah.  He 
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reigned  twelve  years,  from  895  to 
884  K  c.    (2  Kings  viii.  16.)    He  U 
also  called  ^*  Jehoram."     (2  Kings  i. 
17;  ill.  I,  6.)    Joram  acknowledged 
Jehovah  as  his  God  and  Sovereign. 
He,  however,  suffered  the    golden 
calves  to  remain;    but  took   awav 
the  idolatrous  image  of  Baal  which 
Ais  father  Ahab  had  made.  He  made 
no  direct  attempt  to  extinguish  idola- 
try.   Joram,  aided  by  Jenoshaphat, 
gained    an  important  victory  over 
the  Moabites.    Joram  having  been 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Bamoth- 
Gilead,  was  soon  after  slain  by  Jehu, 
the  conmiander-in-chief  of  his  forces. 
(2  Kings  iii.  6—27;   v.  1—27;  vi.  8 
—38;  vii.  1—20;   viii.  28,  29;    ix.  1 
—37.)     2.  The  son  of  Toi,  king  of 
Hamath.     (2   Sam.  viii.   10.)    In  1 
Chron.  xviiL  10,  he  is  called  "^  Ha- 
doram."    3.  One  of  the  Levites.    (1 
Chron.  xxvi.  25.)  4. — See  Jehoram. 
JOBDAN  :=  the  flowing,  i.  e.  the 
river.     This  extraordinary  river  of 
Palestine,  now  called  by  the  Arabs 
eah-Sheriah  =  the    watering  place, 
rises  from  three  principal  sources: 
of  these,  the  most  remote  springs  in 
the  valley  between    Lebanon    and 
Anti-Lebanon,  from  a  fountain  near 
the  village  of  Hasbeiya.    This  foun- 
tain, called  the  Hasbany,  is  the  true 
source  or  fountain-head  of  the  Jor- 
dan. It  forms  a  considerable  stream, 
and  pursuing  a  direction  nearly  south, 
for  about  twenty-five  miles,  enters 
the  lake  Huleh,  the  ancient  Merom. 
At  the  head  of  the  plain  or  marsh  of 
Huleh,  about  ten  miles  above  the 
lake  of  the  same  name,  and  three 
miles  eastward  of  the  stream  from 
Hasbeiya,  another  fountain  gushes 
out  of  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano,  at  Tel-el-Kady  =  hill  of  the 
jjtdge,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Dan. 
The  third  fountain  issues  from  the 
brow  of  a  lofty  rock,  at  Banias,  the 
ancient  CsesareaPhilippi,  about  three 
miles  east  of  Tel-el-Kaidy.    Before 
reaching  the  lake,  the  three  streams 
onitet  and,  with  their  tributaries,  dis- 
charge themselves  through  one  chan- 
nel into  the  reservoir.    The  Jordan, 
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after  leaving  the  southern  end  of  lake 
Huleh,    passes    ranidly    along    the 
narrow  valley  to  the  lake  of  Gen> 
nesaret.    The  distance  between  the 
two  lakes  is  usually  estimated  at 
about  nine  miles.    The  Jordan  issues 
from  the  lake  of  Gennesaret,  near  its 
south'west  corner,  and  enters  the 
ghor  or    deep  plain.     Its  channel 
varies  in  different  places,  being  in 
some  wider  and  more  shallow,  and 
in  others  narrower  and  deeper.   The 
river    is   fordable   in  many   places 
during  summer;  but  the  few  spots 
where  it  may  be  crossed  in  the  rainy 
season,  are  known  onl^  to  the  Arabs. 
Although  rapid  and  impetuous,  the 
Jordan  is  graceful  in  its  windings, 
and  fringed  with  luxuriance ;  while  its 
waters  are  sweet,  clear,  cool,  and  re- 
freshing, and  abounding  in  fish.  The 
rapidity  of  the  current  may  be  ac- 
counted for  in  consequence  of  the 
higher  level   of  the   lake  of  Gen- 
nesaret.   In  1848,  Lieut.  Lynch,  of 
the  United  States'  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition, had  two  metal  boats,  one  of 
iron,  and  the  other  of  copper,  with 
which   he  moved  from  the    sea  of 
Galilee,  down  the  Jordan,  and  entered 
the  north  end  of  the  Dead  sea.     In 
the  distance  of  about  seventy  English 
miles,  L  e.  from  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesaret to  the  Dead  sea,  the  Jordan 
winds   along  through  a  course  of 
about   two  hundred  miles.     Within 
that  distance  the  party  plunged  down 
no  less  than  twenty-seven  threatening 
rapids,  besides  many  others  of  less 
descent.    As  the  depression  of  the 
surface  of  the  Dead  sea  is  1312.2, 
or   according  to  another  estimate, 
1382  feet  below  the  Mediterranean; 
and  the  lake  of  Gennesaret  650.2  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean; 
it  follows  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
from  662  to  732  feet  between  the  level 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead 
sea.   And,  as  in  the  space  of  seventy 
miles,  the  Jordan  travels  at  least  2()0 
miles,  the  river  will  necessarily  have 
an  average  fall  of  nearly  four  feet  in 
each  mile.    The  entire  distance  firom 
the  highest  source  of  the  Jordan,  in 
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Lebanon,  to  its  outlet  in  the  Bead 
sea,  is,  in  a  direct  line,  not  more 
than  120  miles,  in  which  distance  it 
is  said  to  make  a  descent  of  2,000 
feet.  The  streams  which  enter 
the  Jordan  from  the  east  are  the 
Jarmuth — the  ancient  Hieromax,  and 
the  Jabbok.  The  Jordan  has  in 
some  places  three  sets  of  banks,  the 
upper  or  outer  6nes  forming  the 
first  descent  from  the  level  of  the 
great  valley;  the  lower  or  middle 
ones  enclosing  the  tract  of  canes  and 
other  vegetation;  and  the  actual 
banks  of  the  channel.  But  we  have 
no  evidence  that  this  river  annually 
overflowed  its  banks.  The  Jordan  is 
said  to  "  overflow  all  its  banks"  in 
the  first  month,  or  all  the  tim*e  of 
harvest;  but  the  original  Hebrew 
expresses  nothing  more,  than  that 
the  Jordan  **  was  full  up  to  all  its 
banks,"  meaning  the  banks  of  its 
channel;  it  ran  with  full  bapks,  or 
was  brim  fulL  (Josh.  iii.  15;  1 
Chron.  xii.  15.)  |The  phrase  "  swell- 
ing of  Jordan,"  should  be  rendered 
*'  pride  of  Jordan,"  as  in  Zech.  xi.  3, 
where  the  original  word  is  the  same. 
(Jer.  xii.  5;  xlix.  19;  1.  54.)  It  re- 
fers to  the  verdure  and  thickets  along 
the  banks,  but  has  no  allusion  to  a 
rise  of  the  waters.  When  the  He- 
brews crossed  the  Jordan,  four  days 
before  the  passovcr,  there  was,  as  now 
at  the  same  season,  a  slight  annual 
rise  of  the  river,  which  caused  it  to 
flow  with  full  banks,  and  sometimes  to 
spread  its  waters  oven  over  the  im- 
mediate banks  of  its  channel,  where 
they  are  lowest,  so  as  in  some  places 
to  fill  the  low  tract  covered  with 
trees  and  vegetation  along  its  sides. 
further  than  this  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  its  inundations  have  ever 
extended;  otherwise,  the  line  of 
vegetation  would  have  been  carried 
back  to  a  great  distance  from  the 
channel,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  ghor  would  not  have  been  what 
it  now  is,  a  solitary  desert.  •*  The 
rains,"  says  Dr.  Robinson,  **  which  de- 
scend upon  Anti-Lebanon  and  the 
mountains  around  the  upper  part  of 
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the  Jordan,  and  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  sudden  and  violent 
mundations,  are  received  into  the 
basins  of  the  Huleh  and  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  and  there  spread  out  over 
a  broad  surface;  so  that  all  violence 
is  destroyed;  and  the  stream  that 
issues  from  them,  can  only  flow  with 
a  regulated  current,  varying  in  depth 
according  to  the  elevation  of  the 
lower  lake.  Hence  these  lakes  may 
be  compared  to  great  regulators, 
which  control  the  violence  of  the 
Jordan,  and  prevent  its  inundations." 
When  Lieut,  Lynch  passed  down  the 
Jordan,  in  April,  the  river  was  in 
the  latter  stage  of  a  freshet — a  few 
weeks  earlier  or  later  and  a  passage 
would  have  been  impracticable. 

J01ilM=whom  Jefwvah  ktu  ex- 
alted.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  Jesus. 
(Luke  iii,  29.) 

J  OHKO  AM  ^paleness  of  the  peo- 
ple. A  town  in  the  territory  of  Ju- 
dah.     (1  Chron.  ii.  44.) 

JOSABAI)  =:whora  Jehovah  be- 
stows. One  of  David's  distinguished 
oflicers.    (1  Chron.  xii.  4.) 

JOSAPHAT.— See    Jbuosha- 

PHAT. 

JOSE  =:  whom  Jehovah  helps.     An 
ancestor  of  Jesus.     (Luke  iii.  29.) 
JOSEDECa— See  Jeuozjldak, 


Jowph. 

JOSEPH  =  He  win  add  or  in- 
crease.  1.  The  son  of  Jacob  bv  Ra- 
cheL  Jacob's  remarkable  fondness 
for  Joseph  seems  to  have  been  the 
source  of  much  of  his  family  trouble. 
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Being  hated  by  his  brethren,  Joseph 
was  sold  by  them  as  a  slave  into 
Egypt.     He  was  subsequently  ad- 
vanced to  the  highest  honours;  and 
sent  fqr  his  father  and  brethren  to 
Egypt,  where  he  provided  for  them. 
He  lived  an  hunored  and  ten  years, 
and   saw    his    descendants    to    the 
fourthgeneration.  (Gen.  xxxvii. — ^L) 
The    Egyptian    name    "Zaphnath- 
paaneah,    given  by  Pharaoh  to  Jo- 
seph in  reference  to  his  public  office, 
has  been    variously    rendered,    the 
Ovation  or  saviour  of  the  age;  the 
hosts  or  support  of  life ;   and  he  who 
under  the  i^uence  of  wisdom  flees 
from  adultery.    (Gen.  xli.  45.)     Mr. 
Corey  identifies   Paaneah,  perhaps 
symbolized  by  the  bird  phoenix,  with 
the  Thoth  or  Hermes,  who  started 
the  cycle  which  expired  in  the  reign 
•of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.    Joseph,  dur- 
ing his  a^inistration,  by  the  sale 
of  corn  to  the  starving  population, 
collected  into  the  royal  treasury  im- 
mense wealth.     He  consolidated  the 
kingdom ;  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
Eg^'ptian  greatness;  and  particularly 
of  the    architectural    magnificence 
which    characterized    that    nation. 
Joseph  took  an  oath  of  his  brethren, 
that  when  God  should  visit  them, 
and  bring  them  out  of  Egypt,  they 
would  carry  up  his  bones  with  them. 
(Gen.  1.  2--5.)     He  was  buried  in 
Shechem.      (Josh.   xxiv.  32.)      At 
Sakkarah,  near  Memphis,  there  is 
the  tomb  of   an   Egyptian  prince, 
named  Joseph,  with   the  figure  of 
which  we  have  given  a  copy.     The 
bones  of  Joseph  may  have  reposed 
here,  until  their  removal  to  Canaan ; 
or  another  prince  who  had  assumed 
his  name,  may  have  been  the  excava- 
tor of  the  tomb.     The  terms  "Jo- 
seph," "children  of   Joseph,"   and 
"iiouse  of  Joseph,"  are  frequently 
put  for  the  two  tribes  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh.     (Josh.  xiv.  4;  xvii. 
14,  17;   xvuU  5;   Judg.  i.  23—35.) 
Also  for  the  kingdom  of  Ephraim, 
i  e.  of  the  ten  tribes.    (Ps.  Ixxviii. 
67;  Ezek.  Xxxvii.  16,  19;  Zech.  x. 
C.)     And  for  (he  whole  nation  of 
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Israel.  (Ps.  Ixxx.  1 ;  Ixxxi.  5 ;  Am. 
V.  15;  vi.  6.)  2.  A  son  of  Asaph. 
(1  Chron.  xxv.  2,  9.)  3.  One  of  the 
priests.  (Neh.  xii.  14.)  4.  A  de- 
scendant of  Bani.  (Ezra  x.  42.)  5. 
Three  of  the  ancestors  of  Jesus. 
(Luke  iii.  24,  26,  30.)  6.  The  hus- 
band of  Mary,  also  called  the  Car- 
penter, and  the  reputed  father  of 
Jesus,  who  is  called  Christ.  In 
Matt.  i.  16,  Joseph  is  called  the  son 
of  Jacob ;  and  in  Luke  iii.  23,  he  is 
considered  as  the  son-in-law  of  Hell. 
It  is  probable  that  Joseph  died  be- 
fore our  Lord  entered  upon  his  pub- 
lic ministry.  (Matt.  1.  15 — 24;  ii. 
13—19;  Luke  L  27;  ii.  4—43;  iv. 
22;  John  i.  46;  vi.42;  xix.  25— 27.) 
7',  A  native  of  Arimathea,  a  member 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  a  disciple  of 
Jesus.  (Mark  xv.  43 — 45.)  He  did 
not  consent  to  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus.  (Luke  xxiii.  50 — 53.)  He 
solicited  from  Pilate  the  body  of 
Jesus,  and  laid  it  in  his  own  new 
and  unoccupied  tomb.  (Matt,  xxvii. 
67—60;  John  xix.  38—42.)  8.  See 
Barsabas. 

J  OSES = whom  Jehovah  helps.  I . 
A  brother  of  James  the  Less.  (Matt, 
xiii.  55;  xxvii.  56;  Mark  vi.  3;  xv. 
40,  47.)    2. — See  Barnabas. 

JOSH  AH  =  whom  Jehovah  lets 
dwell,  A  descendant  of  Simeon.  (1 
Chron.  iv.  34.) 

JOSHAVIAH  =  whom  Jehovah 
lets  dwell.  One  of  David's  distin- 
guished officers.  (1  Chron.  xi.  46.) 
JOSHBEKASHAH=«ca<mAaraf. 
ness.  A  son  of  Heman.  (1  Chron. 
xxv.  4,  34.) 

JOSHEB-BASSEBET.— See 
Jashobeam. 

J  OSHU A =J(s/ioi;aA  the  salvation^ 
1.  The  son  of  Nun,  and  the  minister 
and  assistant  of  Moses.  His  name 
was  changed  by  Moses  from  Oshea 
to  Jehoshua,  contracted  to  Joshua. 
(Num.  xiii.  16;  xiv.  6,  30.)  He  is 
also  called  "Jesus."  (Acts  vii.  45; 
Heb.  iv.  8.)  Jehovah  had  destined 
Joshua  to  be  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  His  people,  in  which  capacity 
Moses  presented  him  to  them  shortly 
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before  his  death.    In  the  battle  with 
.  the  Amalekites,  he  bravely  led  the 
Hebrews  to  victory;   (Ex.  xvii.  9 — 
16;)  and  he  was  one  of  the  twelve 
spies  whom  Moses  sent  to   explore 
the  land  of  Canaan.      Caleb    and 
Joshua    survived    the    forty   years 
wandering  in  the  desert,  and  partici- 
pated in   the  conquest  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land.     Joshua  devoted   his 
whole  life  to  the  settlement  of  the 
theocratic  policy,  and  consequently 
to  the  preservation  of  the  true  re- 
ligion.    He  died  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and    ten  years,   and    was 
buried  at  Timnath-serah,  in  Mount 
Ephraim.    (Josh.  xxiv.  1 — 31.)  The 
Book  of  Joshua  consists  of  two  parts. 
The  first  part,  chap.  i.  xii.,  contains 
the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Ca- 
naan; the  second,  chap.  xiii. — xxiv., 
contains  the  history  of  the  division 
of  the  land,  and  of  subsequent  ar- 
rangements to  provide  for  obedience 
to  uie  laws.     This  venerable  docu- 
ment, which  may   be    termed    the 
Doomsday  book  of  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  was  written  at  or  near  the 
time  when  the  events  which  it  re- 
cords took  place ;  as  a  record  must 
then  have  been  made  of  the  division 
and  apportionment  of  the  land  of 
Canaan.     Some  passages  were  un- 
doubtedly written  after  the  death  of 
Joshua  and  his  contemporary  elders. 
(Josh.  xxiv.  31, 33.)  The  5amarztofi«, 
'  along  with  the  Pentateuch,  have  also 
a  book  of  Joshua,  containing  much 
of  what  is   in  the  Hebrew  book  of 
the  same  name,  with  additional  fabu- 
lous matter  of  their  own.    It  is  a 
sort    of   chronicle    extending  frony 
Moses   to  the    time   of  Alexander 
Severus.    2.  Amanof  Bethshemesh. 
(1  Sam.  vi.  14,  18.)    3.  A  governor 
of  Jerusalem.    (2  Kings  xxiii.   8.) 
4. — See  Jesuua. 

JOSIAH  =:  whom  Jehovah  heaU. 
The  most  pious  king  that  ever  sat 
upon  the  throne  of  Judah.  He 
ascended  the  throne  at  the  early  age 
of  eight  years,  and  before  he  had 
arnved  at  his  eighteenth  year,  he 
hod  cat  off  and  destroyed  all  the 
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idols  of  the  land,  with  their  tem)>les, 
groves  and  monuments  of  every  kind ; 
and  had  ransacked  the  sepulchres  of 
the  idolatrous  prie8t8,and  burned  thetr 
bones  upon  the  altars,  in  accordance 
with  the  prophecy  of  the  man  of  God» 
announced  in  the  presence  of  Jero- 
boam 826  years  before  Josiah  was 
bom.  (1  Kings  xiii.  2;  2  Kings  xxiL  1, 
2 ;  2  Chron.  xxxi v.  1,2.)  In  3ie  prose- 
cution of  the  thorough  repair  and 
expurgation  of  the  temple,  Hilkiah 
"found  the  book  of  the  Law  of  the 
Lord  by  Moses.**  Josiah  imme- 
diately convoked  the  whole  realm, 
and  in  person  read  the  book  of  the 
Law  to  them^  and  exacted  from  them 
a  promise  to  obey  it.  (2  Kings  xxii, 
8—20;  2  Chron  xxxiv.  14-^3.)  In 
the  thirty-first  year  of  Josiah *s  reign, 
Pharaoh  -  Necho,  king  of  Egvpt, 
marched  through  Palestine,  to  ngtit 
Nabopolassaf,  king  of  Babylon,  who 
had  renounced  the  authority  of  As- 
syria. As  Josiah  was  tributary  to 
the  Assyrians,  he  refused  to  allow 
Necho  a  passage  through  his  terri- 
tories; and  in  attempting  to  oppose 
him  at  Meg^ddo,  Josiah  was  morteUy 
wounded,  and  died  at  Jerusalem, 
deeply  regretted  by  all  his  subjects. 
He  is  also  called  *•  Josias."  (Matt, 
i.  10,  11;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20—37;  2 
Kin^  xxiii.  29 — 37.) 

JOSIAS. — See  Josiah. 

JOSIBIAH  =  whom  Jehovah  letjc 
dwell.  A  descendant  of  Simeon.  (I 
Chron.  iv.  35.) 

JOSIPHIAH  =  whom   may    Je- 
hovah increase.     A    descendajit    of 
Shelcmiith.    (Ezra  viii.  10.) 

JOT.  This  word  is  derived  from 
the  name  of  the  Greek  letter  iota, 
and  the  Hebrew  yod.  It  is  the 
smallest  letter  in  each  of  those 
alphabets,  and  is  therefore  used 
emphatically  to  denote  the  smaUest 
part,  or  the  least  particle.  (Mate 
v.  18.) 

JOTBARsr  goodness,  pledsantnet9. 
A  place  where  Haruz  resided.  (2 
Kings  xxi.  19.) 

JOTB ATHAH  =  goodness,  plea- 
santness,   A  station  of  the  Hebrews 
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in  the  Desert    (Nnm.  xxxiiL  88.)  la 
Bent.  n.  7,  it  is  called  **  JotbAth." 

JOTHAM.=Jehovah  is  upright  1. 
The  jonngest  son  of  Gideon,  and  the 
only  one  who  escaped  the  massacre 
of  nis  brethren  by  Abimeleoh.  ( Judg. 
ix.  5—21.)  2.  A  king  of  Jndah.  On 
account  of  the  leprosy  of  Uzziah, 
Jotham  appears  to  have  been  regent 
for  some  time  before  his  father's  death. 
Jotham  was  obedient  to  the  law:  he 
continued  the  improvements  of  the 
kingdom  begnn  by  his  father;  and 
diea  greatly  lamented  by  his  people. 
(2  Kings  XT.  30—88;  2  Chron.  xxyL 
]9_28;  xx>*ii.l— 9.)  3.  A  descend- 
ant of  Caleb.    (1  Chron.  ii.  47.) 

JOURNEY.  Among  the  Hebrews, 
the  usual  time  for  travefiing  was  in  the 
cool  of  the  morning  or  evening;  in 
the  heat  of  the  day  travellers  soueht 
Tefreshment  and  rest.  (Gen.  xviii.  1 
— 5.)  A  "days  journey"  seems  to 
have  been  from  ten  to  twenty  miles. 
(Num.  xL  31 ;  Deut.  I  2.)  A  "Sab- 
batii  day's  journey"  was  limited  by 
the  Rabbins  to  2,000  cubits  =  8,500 
feet;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
ordinarily  it  ranged  from  three-quar- 
ters to  a  whole  JSnglish  mile.  (Ex. 
xvL  29;  Num.  xxxv.  4,  5;  Josh.  iii. 
4;  Acts  L  12.) 

JOT.  An  agreeable  afiection  of 
&e  soul,  arising  from  the  possession 
or  prospect  of  good.  (Ezra  vi.  16; 
Est.  viiL  16.)  It  is  reckoned  among 
**the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,**  and  de- 
signates that  religious  emotion  which 
springs  from  a  sense  of  reconciliation 
to  God  our  Father,  by  the  union  of 
the  soul  to  Christ.  (Luke  xt.  10; 
John  XVL  22;  GaL  v.  22;  1  Pet.  L  8.) 
To  •'rejoice  evermore"  is  the  pri- 
riiege  of  every  Christian.  (Ps.  li. 
12;  Hab.  uL  17,  18;  Isa.  Ixi.  7;  1 
Thes.  T.  16.) 

JOZABAD  =  whom  'Jehovah  be- 
ttows.  1.  One  of  the  Levites.  (2 
Chron.  xxxi  18.)  2.  The  son  of 
Jeshua.  (Ezra  riii.  88;  x.  28.)  3.  A 
son  of  Pashur.    (Ezra  x.  22.) 

JOZACHAR=whom  Jehovah  re- 
members.    One  of  the  murderers  of 
lung  Joash;  (2  Kings  xiL  21;  also 
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written  "Zabad."     (2  Cliron.  xxiv. 
26.) 

JOZADAK. — See  Jshozadak. 

JURAL  =  jRvnc.  One  of  Cain's 
descendants,  son  of  Lamech  and  Adah. 
He  was  the  inventor  of  music,  and 
the  term  was  afterwards  applied  as 
an  appeUation  to  its  inventor.  (Gren. 
iv.  21.) 

JUBILEE  ^  sound  or  c&m^oicr  of 
trumnets.  A  Hebrew  festival,  so 
called  from  the  sounding  ofirumpeis  on 
the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
Ethanim  ^  October,  by  which  it  was 
announced  to  the  people.  It  occurred 
ewerj  fiftieth  year,  or  after  every  seven 
times  seven  years.  (Lev.  xxv.  8 — 55; 
xxviL  28,  24;  Num.  xxxvi.  4;  Isa. 
Ixi  1, 2.)  In  this  year  no  one  sowed 
or  reaped;  servants  of  every  descrip- 
tion were  set  free;  property  sold  or 
mortgaged  on  the  preceding  years, 
was  restored  to  the  former  owner;  in 
other  words,  the  debts  for  which 
lands  were  pledged  were  cancelled, 
just  as  those  of  persons  who  had  re- 
covered their  freedom,  after  having 
been  sold  into  servitude,  on  account 
of  not  being  able  to  pay.  Houses 
built  in  wall»i  towns,  if  not  redeemed 
within  the  space  of  a  full  year,  be- 
came the  fi'eehold  of  the  purchaser; 
also  those  which  had  been  consecrated 
to  God,  and  had  not  been  redeemed 
before  the  return  of  that  year,  were 
not  restored.  And  as  the  effect  of 
this  singular  festival  was  known  and 
anticipated,  the  business  of  society 
was  conducted  with  reference  to  that 
period,  and  of  course  no  injustice  or 
nardship  was  occasioned.— See  In- 
herit ancb. 

JUC  AL. — See  Jshucal. 

:i\n>A.  sz  celebrated,  1.  Two  of 
the  ancestors  of  Jesus.  (Luke  iiL  26, 
30.)    2.  See  JuDAH. 

JUDAH=ce2e6ratedL  l.Thefourth 
son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  bom  in  Meso- 
potamia. (Gen.  xxix.  35.)  He  is 
also  called  '*Juda,"  and  "Judas." 
(Matt.  i.  3;  Luke  iii.  38.)  The  pro- 
phetic blessing  of  his  father  describes 
the  warlike  character  and  gradually 
increasing  strength  of  the  tribe  of 
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Judah,  with  a  promise  of  the  regal 
power,  and  that  it  should  not  depart 
before  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
(Gen.  xlix.  8—12.)  The  south-eastern 
part  of  Palestine  fell  to  the  lot  of 
this  tribe.  In  its  territory  was  Je- 
rusalem, the  seat  of  the  national  wor- 
ship, and  from  Judah  sprane  David 
ana  his  royal  race,  from  which  de- 
scended the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
(Josh.  XV.  1 — 63;  xix.  1 — 9;  Heb. 
vii.  14;  Rev.  v.  5;  vii.  5.)  After  the 
revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  who  took  the 
name  of  the  kingdom  of  "  Israel,"  the 
name  of  Judah  was  given  to  the  other 
kingdom,  comprising  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  with  a  portion 
of  Simeon  and  Dan,  and  havmg  Je- 
rusalem for  its  metropolis.  Hence, 
"  Judah"  often  denotes  the  kingdom 
of  Judah.  (Isa.  xix.  17;  2  Kings  xi  v. 
20;  2  Chron.  xxv.  28;  Heb.  viii.  8.) 
As  this  tribe  possessed  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  it  mainly  preserved  the 
true  religion;  while  the  ten  tribes 
gave  themselves  up  to  idolatry.  On 
the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, the  kingdom  of  Judah 
was  destroyed,  about  b.  c.  588.  After 
the  exile,  the  tribe  of  Judah  in  some 
sort  united  in  itself  the  whole  Hebrew 
nation,  who  from  that  time  were 
known  generally  as  "Jews,"  i.e. 
descendants  of  Judah;  and  the  name 
*•  Judah,"  "Juda,"  "land  of  Judah," 
or  **  Judea,"  was  applied  to  the  whole 
country  of  the  Israelites.  (Ps.  Ixxvi. 
1;  cxiv.  2;  Isa.  iii.  8;  Jer.  xiv.  2; 
Hos.  iv.  15;  Neh.  i  2;  Hag.  L  14; 
Matt.  ii.  G«)  2.  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin.  (Neh.  xi.  9.)  3.  Two  of 
the  Levites.  (Ezra  iii.  9;  Neh.  xii. 
8,  84.)  4.  One  of  the  sacTcd  musi- 
cians.   (Neh,  xii.  3G.) — See  1sba£U 

JUDAS  =z  celebrated.  The  apostle 
sumamed  **Iscariot"=man  of  Kerioth, 
who  betrayed  our  Lord.  He  seems 
previously  to  have  been  dishonest, 
though  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  other  Apostles.  (John  xii.  6.) 
When  Judas  saw  that  Jesus  was  de- 
livered over  to  be  crucified,  he  re- 
pented. Till  then  he  had  hoped,  pcr- 
naps,  to  ei\joy  the  reward  of  his 
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treachery,  without  involving  himself 
in  the  guilt  of  his  master's  blood.  He 
returned  to  the  temple,  and  finding 
the  persons  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived the  money,  he  cast  it  down, 
saying,  "I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have 
betrayed  innocent  blood; "  and,  un- 
able to  bear  the  burden  of  his  misery* 
he  went  out,  and  hanged  himself; 
(Matt,  xxvii.  5;)  and  **  falling  head- 
long he  burst  asunder;"  (Acts  L  18;) 
prooablv,  the  rope  breaking,  the  &11 
was  such  as  to  cause  the  bursting  of 
the  abdomen.  (Matt  x.  4;  xxvi.  14 
—47;  Mark  iii.  19;  xiv.  10,  43;  Luke 
xxii.  3,  47,  48;  John  vi.  71;  xii.  6; 
xviii.  2,  8.  2.  A  man  sumamed  '*  the 
Galilean,"  who  "arose  in  the  days  of 
the  taxing,  and  drew  away  many  pec- 
pie  after  him."  (Acts  v.  37.)  The 
first  census,  about  the  time  of  (Jhrist*s 
birth,  was  opposed  by  Theudas;  the 
second,  made  some  years  later,  in  con- 
nection with  making  Judea  a  Roman 
province,  was  opposed  by  Judas.  He 
was  destroyed,  and  his  followers  scat- 
tered by  Cy  renins,  then  proconsul  of 
Syria  and  Judea.  8.  A  Jew  living  at 
Damascus.  (Acts  ix.  11.)  4.  ooe 
Judah,  Baamabas,  and  Jude. 

JUD£  =  celebrated.  An  apostle 
called  also  "Thaddeus,"  and  "X^bbe- 
us"^Aearty,  brother  of  James  the  Less 
and  cousin  of  our  Lord.  (Jude  1; 
Matt  X.  3.)  He  is  called  "Juda;" 
(Mark  vi.  3;)  also  "Judas."  (Matt 
xiii.  55 ;  Luke  vL  16 ;  John  xiv.  22;  Acta 
i.  13.)  The  Epistle  written  by  Jude 
is  referred  to  by  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, TertuUian,  and  Origen.^  It  was 
probably  written  in  Palestine,  about 
A.  D.  G5.  The  Epistle  seems  to  have 
been  intended  to  guard  believers 
against  prevalent  errors,  and  to  urse 
them  to  constancy  in  the  faith.  This 
is  done  by  a  vivid  exhibition  of  the 
terrors  of  God's  judgments  upon  the 
wicked,  and  by  a  recurrence  to  that 
great  principle  of  our  religion,  de- 
pendence on  Christ  alone  to  keep  us 
from  falling.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Peter  had  read  Jude's  Kpinle, 
when  he  wrote  his  Second  Epistle; 
and  that  the  thoughts,  under  the  in- 
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fluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  his  mind. — 
See  £noch. 

JUDEA. — See  CAVAAN,and  Judah. 

JUDGES.  The  Hebrew  word  aho- 
phetim,  rendered  ^* judges,"  properly 
signifies  rulers,  princes,  chiefs.  (Ps. 
it.  10;  Am.  ii.  3.)  The  term  is  used 
especially  of  the  regents  or  chief  ma- 
gistrates of  the  Hebrews  from  Joshua 
to  Samuel,  who  were  raised  up  in 
extraordinary  emergencies  to  deliver 
them  from  the  oppression  of  neigh- 
bouring nations,  and  exercised  durmgr 
peace  the  office  of  chief  ruler  and 
ludge.  (Judg.  ii.  16 — 18;  iv.  o;  Ruth 
1.  1 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  22.)  The  judges 
were  protectors  of  the  laws;  defenders 
of  r^ueion,  and  avengers  of  crimes, 
particularly  of  idolatry;  they  were 
without  pomp  or  splendour;  and 
without  guards,  train,  or  equipage, 
unless  their  own  wealth  might  enable 
them  to  appear  answerable  to  their 
dignity,  xhe  several  periods  summed 
up,  from  the  Exodus,  during  which 
Moses,  Joshua,  the  elders,  and  the 
judges  exercised  their  authority,  and 
the  intervals  of  servitude  and  oppres- 
sion, nnt(»  the  election  of  Saul,  amount 
to  529  years.  But  the  period  that 
•elapsed  from  the  Exodus  until  the 
building  of  the  temple,  is  stated,  in  1 
Kings  VI.  1 ,  to  have  been  only  480  years ; 
hence  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  the 
election  of  Saul,  was  only  353  years. 
This  period  of  855  years  is  correctly 
formed  by  the  obvious  method  of  con- 
sidering several  of  the  judges,  whose 
histories  are  related  in  succession,  to 
have  been  contemporary  rulers,  since, 
in  many  instances,  ihey  governed 
only  single  tribes.  Or  a  distinction 
may  be  made  between,  total  and  par- 
tial conquests  of  Canaan  by  hostile 
nations;  inasmuch  as  some  of  the 
periods  of  servitude  seem  to  apply  to 
contemporary  epochs;  as  a  partial 
servituae  extenaed  over  one  section 
of  the  country,  the  remaining  portion 
might  either  have  been  reduced  to 
^u^ection  by  a  different  invasion,  or 
might  have  remained  in  a  state  of 
perfect  repose.  Nor  does  the  state- 
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ment  of  Paul,  in  Acts  xiii.  17—20; 
stand  opposed  to  this  view:  *'And 
after  these  things,  which  lasted  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  years,  he 
gave  them  judges,  until  Samuel  the 
prophet,"  t.  e.  from  the  birth  of  Isaac, 
the  time  when  God  chose  the  fathers, 
to  the  time  when  the  land  of  Canaan 
was  divided  by  lot,  was  about  the 
space  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  years; 
and  then  He  appointed  judges  in  Is- 
raeL  The  term  "judges"  was  also 
used  as  the  title  of  a  class  of  magis- 
trates appointed  for  the  administra^ 
tion  of  justice  by  Moses,  to  relieve 
him  of  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
chief-magistracy.  (Ex.  xviii,  18 — 
26;  Deut.  i.  16,  17;  xvU.  8,  9.)  This 
judicial  establishment  was  re-organ- 
ized after  the  Exile.  (p}zra  vii.  24.) 
Nevertheless,  the  more  difficult  cases, 
and  appeals,  were  either  brought  be- 
fore the  ruler  of  the  State,  or  before 
the  high  priest;  until,  in  the  age  of 
the  Maccabees,  a  supreme  judicial  tri- 
bunal was  instituteo. — See  Council. 
JUDGES,  Book  or.  This  book 
derives  its  title  from  the  fiict  that  it 
g^ves  us  the  history  of  the  Hebrews 
under  the  dynasty  of  the  judges,  for 
about  300  years.  It  consists  of  two 
divisions.  The  main  historical  ele- 
ments in  the  first  division  end  with 
the  biography  of  Samson ;  and  seem 
to  be  connected  with  the  early  part 
of  the  book  of  Samuel.  (Judg.  xvi. 
31.)  The  second  division,  compris- 
ing chaps,  xvii. — xxi.  contains  an  ap- 
Sendix,  showing  how  anarchy  and 
centiousness  were  introduce<i,  after 
the  death  of  Joshua,  among  the  men 
of  the  following  generation.  The 
authorship  of  the  book  has  been  vari- 
ously ascribed  to  Samuel,  Ezra,  and 
others.  The  author  evidently  had  ac- 
cess to  written  documents;  still  there 
is  nothing  in  the  diction  or  style  of 
the  book,  which  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  late  origin.  The  peculiar  sins 
of  the  people,  their  exemplary  suffer- 
ings in  consequence  of  them,  and  the 
signal  deliverances  which  they  expe- 
rienced under  this  regent  and  that, 
I  occupy  the  whole  book,  with  the  ex- 
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eeptioD  of  the  appendix;  and  this 
standi  in  connection  with  the  general 
subject. 

JUDGMENT,  Day  of.  No  doc- 
trine is  more  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
Scriptures  than  that  of  a  day  of 
judgment,  at  the  close  of  the  present 
dispensation — a  day  when  all  flesh 
shall  rise  from  the  dead  and  be  ga- 
thered before  the  Omniscient  Judge; 
when  the  righteous  shall  be  separated 
fh>m  the  wicked;  and  every  one  shall 
be  rewarded  or  punished,  according 
to  his  works.  (Matt  xiiL  40 — 48; 
zxiT.  43^61;  xxt.  1 — 46;  John  ▼. 
28,  29;  Acto  xriL  81;  Bom.  ii  5—8; 
1  Cor.  XT.  51;  2  Cor.  ▼.  10;  1  Thess. 
IT.  13 — 17;  compare  Dan.xiL2;  R«t. 
XX.  12—15.)  lliat  Jesus  Christ  will 
officiate  as  Judge  is  also  eTident 
(Jude  14;  AcU  L  11;  2  Thess.  i.  7.) 
And  as  He  is  God  as  well  as  man.  He 
will  guard  tiie  honour  and  migesty  of 
the  Divine  law;  and  being  man  as 
well  as  God,  He  will  equally  guard 
the  rights  of  the  whole  human  race. 
(ActsxTiiSl;  Gen.  XTiiL  25.^  The 
passage  in  Mark  xiiL  32,  whether  un- 
derstood in  reference  to  the  day  of 
Judgment,  or  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  does  not  deny  that  Jesus 
the  uniTersal  Judge,  is  really  God  and 
truly  man.  If  Jesus  is  both  God  and 
man  distinctlv,  He  must  possess,  dis- 
tinctly, aU  the  Dirine  and  all  the 
human  attributes.  His  knowledge  as 
a  man  must  be  limited — ^His  know- 
ledge as  Qod  must  extend  to  aU 
things.  His  knowledge,  as  God,  can- 
notbe  confounded  with  His  know- 
ledge as  man, any  more  than  Hisnatnre 
as  God,  can  be  confounded  with  His 
nature  as  man.  (BeT.  xix.  12.)  The 
•igument  for  a  generaljudgment  may 
be  thus  stated  : — 1.  The  justice  of 
God  requires  a  general  judgment, 
when  all  the  apparent  inequalities  of 
the  present  life  will  be  rectified,  and 
the  rectitude  of  the  Dirine  adminis- 
tration will  be  rindicated  before  an 
assembled  world.  (Job  xxi  29,  80; 
£ccL  X.  9;  Luke  xvL  25.)  2.  That 
there  will  be  a  general  ju(u;ment  may 
be  concluded,  from  the  rc^tion  men 
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stand  in  to  God,  as  creatures  to  m 
Creator.  If  the  riolation  of  the  laws 
of  the  Creator,  as  stamped  upon  our 
physidd  existence,  is  foUowed  by  im- 
mediate retribution,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  it  is  equally  indifferent  to  God 
whether  we  obey  or  disobey  the  law 
He  has  prescribed  in  His  word.  It 
follows  that  man  is  accountable  for 
his  conduct,  and  that  it  must  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  Dirine  govern- 
ment to  bring  every  action  into  judg^ 
ment.  And  as  it  appears,  in  point  of 
hcU  that  such  retributions  are  not 
folly  awarded  in  the  present  state, 
we  must  admit  that  a  rail  and  equit- 
able distribution  of  punishments  and 
rewards  is  reserved  to  that  **  great 
day."  8.  The  moral  perceptions  im- 
planted in  the  human  constituticm 
may  be  considered  as  baring  the  force 
of  moral  laws.  And,  as  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  rirtue  and 
rice,  is  founded  upon  Uke  nature  of 
things,  and  is  eternal  and  unchange- 
able; and  CTcry  moral  t^nt  is  en- 
dowed with  a  faculty  which  enables 
him  to  judge  whether  his  actions 
deserTe  reward  or  punishment;  the 
accusations  of  conscience  may  be 
considered  as  testimonies  in  faTourof 
the  belief  of  a  day  of  j  udgment.  (Acts 
xxiT.  25;  Rom.  iL  1—16.)  4.  The 
Most  High  has  also  written  the  lesson 
of  human  responsibility  and  retribu- 
tion upon  the  large  scale  of  affinity 
and  sequence,  through  the  whole  em- 
pire of  nature.  HowcTcr  men  may 
fancy  that  the  wave  of  oblirion  passes 
over  the  greater  part  of  their  conduct, 
physical  science  shows  us  that  tho«e 
actions  have  been  transfused  into  the 
very  texture  of  the  universe,  so  that 
no  waters  can  wash  them  out,  and  no 
erosions,  comminution,  or  metamor- 
phoses, can  obliterate  them.  Not  a 
word  has  ever  escaped  from  mortal 
lips,  nor  a  deed  been  aooomplished 
since  man  dwelt  upon  the  earth,  bnt 
it  is  registered  idelibly  upon  the 
panorama  of  human  history,  spread 
out  on  the  face  of  the  universe.  Mr. 
Babbage  has  shown  that  the  dis- 
coveries of  modem  science  acquaint 
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us  with  the  responsibility  of  man,  and 
its  eternal  consequences  : — ^Whilst  the 
atmosphere  we  breathe  is  the  ever 
living  witness  of  the  sentiments  we 
have  ottered,  the  water  and  the  more 
solid  materials  of  the  globe  bear 
equally  enduring  testimony  of  the 
acts  we  have  committed,  if  the  Al- 
mighty stamped  on  the  brow  of  the 
first  murderer  the  indelible  and  visible 
mark  of  his  guilt;  he  has  also  estab- 
lished laws  by  which  every  succeeding 
criminal  is  not  less  irrevocably  chain- 
ed to  the  testimony  of  his  cnme;  for 
«very  atom  of  his  mortal  frame,  through 
whatever  changes  its  several  particles 
may  migrate,  will  still  retain,  ad- 
hering to  it  through  every  combina- 
tion, some  movement  derived  from 
that  very  muscular  effort  by  which 
the  crime  itself  was  perpetrated.  The 
soul  of  the  negro,  whose  lettered  body, 
surviving  the  living  charnel-house  of 
his  infected  prison,  was  thrown  into 
the  sea  to  lighten  the  ship,  that  his 
christian  master  might  escape  the 
limited  justice  at  length  assigned  by 
civilized  man  to  crimes  whose  profits 
had  long  gilded  their  atrocitv,  will 
need,  at  the  last  g^eat  day  of  human 
account,  no  living  witness  of  his 
earthly  agony.  When  man  and  all 
his  race  shall  have  disappeared  from 
the  face  of  our  planet,  ask  every  par- 
ticle of  air  still  floating  over  the  un- 
peopled earth,  and  it  will  record  the 
cruel  mandate  of  the  tyrant.  Inter- 
rogate every  wave  which  breaks  on- 
impeded  on  ten  thousand  desolate 
shores,  and  it  will  give  evidence  of 
the  last  gurgle  of  the  waters  which 
closed  over  the  head  of  his  dying  vic- 
tim, confront  the  murderer  with  every 
corporeal  atom  (»f  his  immolated  slave, 
and  in  its  still  quivering  movements 
he  will  read  the  prophet's  denuncia- 
tion of  the  prophet  king — ^*  Thou  art 
the  man."  But  the  arm,  the  tongue, 
the  brain,  were  but  the  organism  of 
the  mind;  and  for  mind  with  all  its 
machinations  God  has  made  equally  ef- 
fective registers.  If  man  can  convey 
and  register  his  words  at  the  distance 
of  thousands  of  miles  in  a  moment,  by 
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electric  wires,  it  can  exite  no  higher 
wonder  to  be  told  that  by  means  of 
some  invisible  power,  all  our  thoughts 
are  transmittea  and  registered  where 
the  instruments  of  rignteousness  are 
in  preparation,  and  will  be  read  as 
easily  as  we  can  read  the  types  of 
the  telegraph,  in  the  day  when  '*the 
Books  will  be  opened." 
JUDGMENT-HALL.— See  Prae- 

TORirif. 

JUDGMENTS.  This  word  ge- 
nerally denotes  God's  judgments; 
either  the  secret  decisions  of  the 
Divine  will;  (Ps.  x.  6;  xxxvi.  6;)  or 
the  declarations  of  God*s  will  in  the 
Scriptures;  (Ex.  xxi.  1;  Deut.  viL 
12;  Neh.  ix.  13;  Ps.  cxix.  7—175;) 
or  the  inflictions  of  punishment  on 
the  wicked.  (Ex.  vi.  6;  xii.  12;  Prov. 
xix.  29;  Ezek.  xxv.  11;  Rev.  xvi.  7.) 

JVBLTH  =  Jewish.  One  of  the 
wives  of  Esau.    (Gen.  xxvL  84.) 

JUltlA^mossyj  downy,  A  Chris- 
tian woman  at  Rome.  (Rom.  xvi.  15.) 

JULIUS  =  mossyj  downy.  The 
centurion  who  conducted  Paul  as  a  pri- 
soner to  Rome.    (Acts  xxvii.  1, 8, 48.) 

JUNIA  =s  youth/uL  A  kinsman 
and  fellow  prisoner  of  PauL  (Rom« 
xvi.  7.) 

JUNIPER.  The  Hebrew  word  ro- 
them,  rendered  "juniper,"  designates 
the  genista  ratam,  a  species  of  the 
broom  plant  (1  Kings  xix.  4,  5.) 
Dr.  Robinson  says  it  is  the  largest  and 
most  conspicuous  shrub  of  the  de- 
serts, between  Akabah  and  Jerusa- 
lem, growing  thickly  in  the  water- 
courses and  valleys.  The  Arabs 
generally  select  the  place  of  encamp- 
ment where  it  grows,  in  order  to  be 
sheltered  by  it  at  night  from  the 
wind.  The  roots  oftheroCA^m  are  very 
bitter,  and  are  regarded  by  the  Arabs 
as  yielding  the  best  charcoal  (Job 
XXX.  4;  Ps.  cxx.  4.)— See  Heath. 

JUPITER.  The  principal  god  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  mytholgy. 
The  character  attributed  to  him  is  a 
compound  of  all  that  is  wicked,  ob- 
scene, and  beastly  in  the  catalogue  of 
human  crime.  Still  he  was  ever  de- 
scribed as  of  noble  and  dignified  port 
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and  bearing.  The  people  of  Lystra 
supposed  Jupiter  to  have  descended 
from  heaven  in  the  form  of  Barnabas. 
(Acts  xiv.  12,  13.) 

JUSHAB-HESED  =  whose  hve  is 
returned,  A  descendant  of  king  Da- 
vid.   (1  Chron.  iii.  20.) 

JUSTICE.  This  attribute  of  the 
Supreme  Being  is  the  necessary  result 
of  the  Divine  holiness,  as  exhibited 
in  all  His  external  relations  to  in- 
telligent creatures.  As  holiness,  in 
relation  to  God,  is  subjective,  declar* 
ing  His  perfect  purity;  justice  is  ob- 
jective, exhibiting  His  opposition  to 
sin,  as  the  trans^ssion  of  His  law. 
Divine  justice  is  distinguished  as 
legislative,  andrectoral  or  distributive. 
Legidative  justice  must  approve  and 
require  that  rational  creatures  con- 
form their  internal  and  external  acts 
to  the  dictates  of  the  moral  law, 
which,  either  by  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  conscience,  or  by 
direct  revelation,  has  been  make  known 
to  all  men.  Sectoral  or  distributive 
justice  is  God's  dealing  with  His  ac- 
countable creatures,  according  to  the 
sanctions  of  His  law,  rewarding  or 
punishing  them  according  to  tneir 
deserts.  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  14.)  The  He- 
brew woH  naqum^  and  the  Greek 
dike,  properly  signify  punitive  justice, 
and  are  generally  rendered  **  punish- 
ment," "vengeance.**  (Ex.  xxi.  20; 
Deut.  xxxii.  41 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  12;  Acts 
XXV.  15;  2  Thes.  i.  9;  Jude  7.)  When 
the  term  **  justice*'  is  applied  to  man, 
it  desi^^iates  that  disposition  of  mind 
by  which  we  render  to  every  one  his 
due;  or,  that  temper  of  mind  which 
disposes  us  to  leave  every  other  being 
in  the  unmolested  ei^oyment  of  that 
libertjr,  property,  character,  and  re- 
putation, bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
Creator. 

JUSTIFICATION.  This  term, 
which  stands  opposed  to  condemna- 
tion, is  used  to  designate  the  ludicial 
act  of  God  by  which  He  pardons  all 
the  sins  of  the  sinner,  who  believes  in 
Christ,  receiving  him  into  favour,  and 
regards  him  as  relatively  righteous, 
notwithstanding  his  past  actual  un- 


righteousness. Hence  justification, 
and  the  remission  or  forgiveness  of 
sin,  relate  ti>  one  and  the  same  act 
of  God,  to  one  and  the  same  privi- 
lege of  his  beliering  people.  (Acta 
xiiL  88,  89;  Rom.  iv.  5,  8.)  So  also, 
"the  justification  of  the  ungodly,** 
the  "covering  of  sins,**  "not  visiting^ 
for  sin,'*  "  not  remembering  sin,*'  and 
"imputing  not  iniquity,**  mean  to 
paraon  sin  and  to  treat  with  favour; 
and  express  substantially  the  same 
thing  which  is  designated  by  "  im- 
puting or  counting  faith  for  righteous- 
ness.* Justification,  then,  is  an  act 
of  God,  not  in  or  upon  man,  but  for 
him  and  in  his  favour  ;  an  act  which, 
abstractly  considered,  respects  man 
only  as  its  object,  and  translates  him 
into  another  relative  state:  while 
sanctification  respects  man  as  its  sub- 
ject, and  is  a  consequent  of  this  act 
of  God,  and  inseparably  connected 
with  it  The  originating  cause  or 
justification  is  the  free  grace,  and 
spontaneous  love  of  God  towards 
fallen  man.  (Rom.  i.  5;  iii.  24;  Tit. 
ii.  11;  iii.  4,  5.)  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christtis  the  sole  m'eritorious  cause  of 
our  justification,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
result  of  His  atonement  for  us.  The 
sacrificial  death  of  Christ  is  an  ex- 
pedient of  Infinite  Wisdom,  by  which 
the  full  claims  of  the  law  may  be  ad- 
mitted, and  yet  the  penalty  avoided^ 
because  a  moral  compensation  or 
equivalent  has  been  provided  by  the 
sufferings  of  Him  who  died  in  the 
sinner's  stead.  (Eph.  i.  7;  CoL  i.  14; 
Rev.  V.  9.)  Thus  while  it  appears 
that  our  justification  is,  in  its  origin, 
an  act  of  the  highest  grace,  it  is  uses 
in  its  mode,  an  act  most  perfectly 
consistent  with  God*s  essential  right- 
eousness, and  demonstrative  of  His 
inviolable  justice.  It  proceeds  not  on 
the  principle  of  abolishing  the  law  or 
its  penalty;  for  that  womd  have  im- 
plied that  the  law  was  unduly  rigour- 
OQs,  either  in  its  precepts  or  in  its 
sanctions.  Faith  is  the  instnunental 
cause  of  justification,  present  faith  in 
Him  who  is  able  to  save,  faith  actually 
existing  and  exercised.    The  atone* 
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ment  of  Jesus  is  not  accepted  for  us, 
to  our  individual  justification,  until 
we  indiyidually  believe,  nor  after  we 
cease  to  live  by  faith  in  Him.  The 
immediate  results  of  justification  are, 
the  restoration  of  anuty  and  inter- 
course between  the  pardoned  sinner 
and  the  pardoning  God ;  TRom.  v.  1 ; 
James  ii.  23;)  the  adoption  of  the 
persons  justified  into  the  family  of 
trod,  ana  their  consequent  right  to 
eternal  life;  (Rom.  viii.  17;)  and  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  spirit,  (Acts 
ii  88;  GaL  iii.  14;  iv.  6,)  producing 
tranquility  of  conscience,  (Kom.  viii. 
15, 16,J  power  over  sin,  (Rom.  viii.  1,) 
and  a  joyous  hope  of  heaven.  (Rom. 
XV.  18;  Gal.  v.  S.)  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  justification  of  a  sinner 
does  not  in  the  least  degree  alter  or 
diminish  the  evil  nature  and  desert  of 
sin.  Though  by  an  act  of  Divine 
clemency,  the  penalty  is  remitted, 
and  the  obligation  to  suffer  that 
penalty  is  dissolved;  still  it  is  na- 
turally due,  though  graciously  re- 
mitted. Hence  appear  the  propriety 
and  duty  of  continuing  to  confess  and 
lament  even  pardoned  sin  with  a 
lowly  and  contrite  heart.  (Ezek.  xvi. 
62.) — See  Faith,  and  Works. 

JUSTUS  =  just,  upright.  1.  A 
Christian  at  Corinth  with  whom  Paul 
lodged.  (Acts  xviiL  7.)  2. — See  Bar- 
SABAs,  and  Jesus. 

JUTTAH  =  extended,  or  inclined. 
A  city  in  the  south  of  Judah,  assigned 
to  the  priests.  (Josh.  xv.  55;  xxi. 
IG.)  It  is  now  a  Muhammedan  vil- 
lage, called  Yutttu  In  Luke  i.  39, 
the  "city  of  Juda"  is  written  by  a 
corruption,  instead  of  the  ''city  of 
Juttah." 

E 

KABZEEL — See  Jekabzbel. 

KAS)^SH.:=:8ticred,  consecrated.  A 
place  in  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  Judah,  adjacent  to  Idumea,  where 
the  Hebrews  twice  encamped  with  the 
intention  of  entering  the  Promised 
Land,  and  whence  they  were  twice 
sent  back.  (Gen.  xiv.  7;  xvi.  14;  xx. 
1;  Num.  xiii.  26;  xx.  14,  16,  22; 
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xxxiil  36,  37;  Judg.  xi.  16,  17.) 
Here  was  a  fountain  called  "Enmish- 
ptiV*=ifountain  of  judgment;  (Gen.  xiv. 
7;)  also  called  the  "waters  of  Meri- 
bah;"  (Deut.  xxxii.  51 ;)  and  the  adja- 
cent desert  was  called  the  "  wilderness 
of  Eadesh."  (Ps.  xxix.  8.)  Kadesh  is 
also  called  **Kadesh-bamea"^  c/oome(/ 
wandering.  (Num.  xxxii.  8;  xxxiv. 
4;  Deut.  i.  2,  19;  ii.  14;  Josh.  x.  41.) 
Dr.  Robinson  says,  "These  notices  go 
to  fix  the  site  of  Kadesh  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Arabah  south  of  the  Dead 
sea,  probably  at  the  fountain  Ain-el- 
Weiheh,  the  most  frequented  watering 
place  in  all  that  region." — See  Camp. 

KAT>UlEL=z  minister  of  God.  One 
of  the  Levites.  (Ez.  ii.  40;  iii.  9; 
Neh.  vii.  43:  ix.  4;  x.  9;  xii.  8.) 

KADMONITES=ori«ito/5.  A 
Canaanitish  tribe,  which  inhabited  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Palestine,  about 
Mount  Lebanon.    (Gen.  xv.  19.) 

KAIN. — See  Kenites. 

KALLAI  =:  swift  messenger  of  Je- 
hovah. One  of  the  priests.  (Neh. 
xu.  20.) 

KAN  AH  =  place  of  reeds.  1.  A 
stream  on  the  borders  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh.  (Josh.  xvi.  8;  xvii. 
9.)  2.  A  city  in  Asher;  (Josh.  xix. 
28;)  now  a  large  village  called  Kana, 
a  few  miles  south-east  from  Tyre. 

KAREAH.— See  Careah. 

KARKA  A  szfoundation,  bottom.  A 
place  in  the  south  of  Judah.  (Josh. 
XV.  3.) 

KARKOR  =  foundation,  A  place 
beyond  the  Jordan.    (Judg.  viiL  10.) 

KARNAIM. — See  Ashtebotu. 

KARTAH=:c%.  ApUceinZe- 
bulun.    (Josh.  xxi.  34.) 

KARTAN  =  two  cities.  A  city  in 
Naphtali;  (Josh.  xxi.  32;)  also  called 
"Kiijathaim."     (1  Chron.  vi,  76.) 

KATTATH  =  small.  A  place  in 
Zebulun.    (Josh.  xix.  15.) 

KEDAR=zdark  skin,  dark-skinned. 
A  son  of  Ishmael;  (Gen.  xxv.  13;) 
also  an  Arabian  tribe  descended  from 
him.  (Isa.  xxi.  16,  17;  xUi.  11;  Ix. 
7;  Jer.  ii.  10;  xUx.  28;  Ezek.  xxvii. 
21 ;  Sol.  Song  i.  6.)  They  are  the 
Cedrei  of  Pliny.  (Hist  Nat  v.  11.)  In 
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P8.CXX.  5,  "Kedar"  and  "Mpsech" 
are  pnt  for  barbarous  tribes. 

KED£MAH=:ea«hrard  A  son  of 
Ishmael.    (Gen.  xxt.  15.) 

KEDEMOTHs^mnin^.  A  city 
in  Beuben,  near  the  Amon;  (Josh. 
jdu.  18;)  xxi.  87;  1  Chron.  vi.  79;) 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  adjacent 
wilderness.    (Deut.  ii.  26.) 

KEDESn=sanctuaty.  1.  A  city  of 
refuge  in  NaphtalL  It  was  situated 
about  eighteen  miles  from  Tyre,  and 
not  far  irom  the  western  sources  of 
the  Jordan.  It  lay  upon  the  hills 
west  of  lake  Huleh;  and  still  exists 
imder  the  Arabic  name  Kedes,  (Josh. 
xiL  22;  xix.  37;  xxi.  82;  Judg.  iv.  6, 
9,  10;  1  Chron.  vL  76.)  2.  A  city  in 
the  southern  part  of  Judah.  (Josh. 
XV.  28.)  8.  A  city  in  Issachar;  (1 
C%ron.vi.72;)also  called  "Kishion"^: 
hardness;  (Josh.  xix.  20;)  and  "Kish- 
on."    (.losh,  xxi.  28.) 

KEHELATHAHscontwa/iVm.  A 
station  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert. 
(Num.  xxxiiL  22,  23.) 

KEILAH  =  a  hjty  place.  A  city 
in  Judah,  about  twenty  miles  south- 
west from  Jerusalem.  (Josh.  xt.  44; 
1  Sam.  xxiii.  I — 18;  1  Chron.  vr,  19; 
Neh.iiL17,  18.) 

KELAIAH  :=nrt/l  messenger  ofJe^ 
havah  One  of  the  Levites;  also 
called  *«KeliU"  =  (ftrar/:  (Ezra  x. 
28;  Neh.  viii.  7;  x.  10.) 

KELITA.— See  Kelaiah. 

KEMUEL  =  assembly  of  God,  1. 
A  son  of  Nahor.  (Gen.  xxii.  21.)  2. 
The  son  of  Shiphtan.  (Num.  xxxiv. 
24.)  8.  One  of  the  Levites.  (1  Chron. 
sxvii.  17.) 

KENAN.— See  Caiwak. 

KEN ATH  ^  possession,  A  city 
east  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  western 
slopes  of  Jebel  Hauran.  It  was  also 
called  **Nobah"^a  barking,  from  the 
Hebrew  who  conquered  it.  (Num. 
xxxii.  42;  1  Chron.  ii.  23.)  It  is  now 
called  Kunawat;  and  is  remurkable 
for  the  ruins  of  temples,  palaces,  and 
theatres,  with  many  Greek  inscrip- 
tions.   (Josh.  xiii.  30;  Judg.  viii.  11.) 

KENAZ=AtfRfin^.  1.  AnEdomite 
descended  from  Esau;  who  gave  name 
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to  an  Arabian  regKin.  (Gen.  xzztL 
11,  15,  42.)  2.  The  mndfather  of 
Othniel,  the  brother  ofCaleb.  (Josli. 
XV.  17;  Judg.  i.  IS;  1  Chron.  iv.  18.) 
The  family  as  called  the  *'Keneute.^ 
(Num.  xxxii.  12;  Josh.  xiv.  6,  14.) 
8.  A  grandson  of  Caleb;  (1  Chron. iv. 
15;)  called  **Uknaz,"  in  the  margin. 

KENITES  =  smiths.  One  of  the 
tribes  dwelling  in  Canaan  in  the  time 
of  Abraham.  (Gen.  xv.  19.)  When 
driven  from  Canaan,  they  are  spokea 
of  as  dwelling  near  the  Ammonites 
and  Moabites;  (Num.  xxiv.  21,  22;) 
and  still  later  among  the  Amalddtes. 
(1  Sam.  XV.  6;  xxvii.  10)  For  the 
sake  of  Jethro,  the  Kenites  were 
saved  from  the  destruction  which 
came  upon  the  Amalekites.  (Judcp.  L 
16;  iv.  11,  17;  v.  24.)  The  Becha- 
bites  resident  in  Palestine  were  also 
Kenites.  (1  Chron.  ii.  55;  Jer.  xxxv. 
2.)  In  Num.  xxiv.  22,  margin,  we 
have  "  Kain," properly  rendered  "Ken- 
ite.**  Some  of  the  Kenites,  according; 
to  an  ancient  prediction,  appear  to 
have  been  carried  into  exile  with  the 
Hebrews;  (Num.  xxiv.  21,  22;)  and 
the  account  of  their  captivity  is  duly 
recorded  on  the  Assyrian  sculptures. 

KENIZZITES  =  hunters.  A  Ct 
naanitish  tribe.     (Gen.  xv.  19.) 

KERCHIEFS.— See  Hakdksx- 

CHIEFS. 

KEREN-HAPPUCH  ^paint-honu 
One  of  Job*s  daughters.  (Job  xliL 
14.) 

KERIOTHrs  cities,  1.  A  city  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah;  probably  the 
ruined  village  el-Kuretein,  not  a  great 
way  from  Arad.  (Josh.  xv.  25.)  2. 
A  city  in  Moab;  also  written  **Kiri- 
oth."    (Jer.  xlviii.  24,  41 ;  Am.  u.  2.) 

KEROS  =  a  weaver*s  comb.  One 
of  the  Nethinim.  (Ezra  ii.  44;  Neh. 
vii.  47.) 

KESITAH  =  weighed  out  A  cer- 
tain weight,  especially  of  gold  or 
silver,  by  which,  as  also  by  the  sheAei, 
money  was  estimated  in  the  time  of 
the  patriarchs.  It  probably  contained 
about  four  shekels.  In  Gen.  xxxiii. 
1 9,  the  word  kesitah  is  rendered  "  pieces 
of  money ;"  margin,  "  lambs ;"  (Acts 
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viL  16;)  in  Josh.  xxiv.  32,  **  pieces  of 
aiWer,'*  margin,  "lambs;"  and  in  Job 
xliL  11,  '*  piece  of  money.*'  In  these 
passages  toe  Hebrew  word  Aen'toA, 
like  the  word  shekel,  would  have  been 
better  retained  in  the  version. — See 

SflKKEL. 

KETTLE.  The  Hebrew  worddud, 
properly  6ie:nifies  a  boUer,  pot,  or 
Xetue,  (1  8am.  xiii  14.)  In  the 
British  Museum  may  be  seen  Egjrptian 
and  Assyrian  bronze  boilers.  Kettles, 
dishes,  and  pans;  some  of  them  of 
tasteful  form,  and  engrared  with  my-  • ' 
thological  devices,  which  appear  to 
have  been  used  in  the  temples  and 
palaces. 

KETJIRAR=incense,  The  second 
wife  of  Abraham,  whom  he  married 
after  the  death  of  Sarah.  She  bore 
him  six  sons,  who  were  all  settled  in 
the  "east  country."  (Gen.  xxv.  1, 
2,  6;  I  Chron.  i.  82.) 

KEY.  The  keys  of  the  ancients 
were  laige,  and  generally  made  of 
wood,  'file  term  "key"  is  frequently 
used  as  the  symbol  oi  power  or  autho- 
rity. Hence  Christ  is  said  to  possess 
"the  ke^  of  the  house  of  ]>avid." 
(Isa.  xxii  22;  Rev.  iii.  7.^  He  also 
hafi  the  "  keys  of  hell  and  of  death." 
(Rev.  i.  18;  ix.  1 ;  xx.  1.  The  gift  of 
the  keys  of  the  kingd(»m  of  heaven 
implied  no  supremacy  conferred  upon 
Peter,  as  the  power  or  authority  of 
-ojpening  the  church  of  God  to  all  be- 
lievers^ Jew  and  Gentile ;  and  the  bind- 
ing or  closing  up  the  ritual  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation  is  applied  equally 
to  all  the  Apostles.  (Matt,  xvl  19; 
xviii.  18;  Acts  ii.  14;  x.  28;  xv.  7— 
II;  xxi.  24.)  The  "key  of  know- 
led^,"  is  the  power  of  attaining  to 
true  knowledge.  (Luke  xi.  25;  xxiv. 
32;  Matt,  xxiii.  13.>— See  Bdtd. 

KEZIA  =  cassia.  Oue  of  Job's 
daughters.    (Job  xlii.  14.) 

ICEZIZ  =:  stripped  or  cut  off,  A 
valley  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Josh, 
xviii.  21.) 

KIBUOTH-nATTAAVAH= 
graves  of  longing,    A  station  of  the 
Hebrews  in  the  desert.    (Num.  xi  34, 
35;  xxxiii.  16,  17;  iJeut  ix.  22.) 
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KIBZAIM.— See  Jokmeax. 

KID.  The  young  of  the  goat  was 
reckoned  a  great  delicacy  amonj^  the 
ancients;  (Gen.  xxvii.  9;  xxxviu.  17; 
Judg.  vi.  19;  xiv.  6;  1  Sam.  xvL  20;) 
and  it  still  continues  to  be  a  choice 
dish  among  the  Arabs.  The  Hebrews 
were  forbidden  to  dress  a  kid  in  the 
milk,  or  perhaps  butter  or  fat,  of  its 
dam.  (Ex.  xxiii.  19;  xxxiv.  26; 
Dent.  xiv.  21.)  Kids  were  also  among 
the  sacrificial  offerings.  (Ex.  xiL  ^ 
margin;  Lev.  iv.  23 — ^26;  Num.  vii 
16-«7.) 

KIDRON=r(A6ter6td  The  brook 
or  winter  torrent  which  flows  in  the 
ravine  which  takes  its  origin  above  a 
mile  to  the  north-east  of  Jerusalem. 
The  ravine  of  the  "  Kidron"  or  "Ced- 
ron"  forms  an  angle  opposite  the 
temple,  then  takes  a  south-east  direc- 
tion, and  passing  through  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  between  Jerusalem 
and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  enters  a 
singularly  wild  gorge,  haviug  several 
precipices  in  its  bed,  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  high,  down  which  cataracts 
plunge  in  winter,  and  finally  empties 
its  waters  into  the  Dead  sea.  The 
Greek  convent,  Santa  Saba,  is  situated 
in  this  goree;  and  the  sides  of  the 
desolate  chuky  limestone  mountains 
contain  innumerable  caverns,  which 
once  formed  a  sort  of  troglodyte  city, 
in  which  the  early  Christians  probably 
resided.  (2  Sam.  xv.  23,  margin; 
1  Kings  ii.  37;  xv.  13;  2  Kiuj^s  xxiiL 
4;  Jer.  xxxi.  40;  John  xviiL  l.>— 
See  JEHOSHAPHAT,  Vaixbt  of. 

KIKA  JON.— See  Goukd. 

KINAH=^son<;f.  A  town  in  Judah. 
(Josh.  XV.  22.) 

KINE.— See  Cow. 

KING.  The  title  of  a  chief  ruler. 
It  is  applied  in  the  Scriptures  to  God, 
as  the  sole  proper  Sovereign  and 
Ruler  of  the  universe;  (1  Tim.  i.  17;) 
and  to  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
sole  Head  and  Governor  of  His  church ; 
(1  Tim.  vi.  15,  16;  Matt  xxvii.  11; 
Luke  xix.  38;  John  i.  49;  xviii.  33, 
84 ;)  also  to  the  people  of  God,  who  are 
called  "  kings  and  priests."  (Ps.  xlix. 
14;  Dan.  vu.  22,  27;  Matt.  xix.  28; 
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Lukexxii.  29,80;  1  Cor.  vi.  2,  3;  2 
Tim.  ii.  12;  Rer.  i.  6;  u.  26,  27;  iii 
21 ;  V.  10;  xxii.  5.)  When  applied  to 
men,  as  invested  with  regal  authority 
by  their  fellows,  the  term  **king^' 
does  not  always  imply  the  same  de- 
gree of  power  or  importance;  inas- 
much as  ** chiefs**  or  "leaders"  are 
called  **  kings**— so  Moses  was  caUed 
**king  in  Jeshurun."  (Qen.  xiv.  18; 
Judg.  ix.  6;  Deut.  xxxiii.  4,  5.)  As 
there  were  kings  of  single  towns,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  at  seeing  so 
small  a  country  as  Canaan  containing 
so  many  kings  before  its  conquest  by 
the  Hebrews.  (Josh.  xii.  9,24;  Judg. 
i  7;  1  Kings  iy.  21;  xx.  1,  16.)  As 
Jehovah  was  in  reality  the  Supreme 
King  of  the  Hebrews,  they  were 
governed,  first  by  elders;  tnen  by 
rulers;  and  then  by  judges.  But 
in  the  old  age  of  Samuel,  the  last  of 
the  judges,  the  tribes,  as  had  anciently 
been  predicted,  strenuously  demanded 
a  king,  in  order  to  be  like  the  sur- 
rounmng  nations.  (1  Sam.  yiii.  19; 
Gen.  xvii.  16;  Deut.  xxviiL  86.)  In 
obedience  to  the  Divine  direction, 
Samuel  annointed  Saul,  the  son  of 
Kish,  as  their  monarch.  (1  Sam.  viiL 
22;  x.  1.)  According  to  the  principles 
of  the  theocracy  the  elected  king  was 
to  act  as  the  viceroy  and  vassal  of 
Jehovah ;  the  laws  of  the  constitution 
were  sworn  to  by  him,  and  the  record 
thereof  was  deposited  in  the  holy 
place  before  the  throne  of  Jehovah, 
the  invisible  king.  (1  Sam.  x.  24, 
25.)  The  authority  of  the  Hebrew 
kings  was  by  no  means  absolute; 
although  they,  on  some  occasions, 
evinced  a  strong  disposition  towards 
despotism.  (Deut.  xvii.  14 — 20;  1 
Sam.  xi.  6,  7;  xxii.  17,  18.)  The 
succession  of  the  royal  house  depended 
on  the  will  of  Jehovah,  who  announced 
by  His  prophets,  the  sucession  of  the 
family  of  David,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Judah ;  and  of  the  different  ffuulies  in 
the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN.    The 

phrases,  **  kingdom  of  God,**  (Matt 

vi.  88;  Mark  i.  14,  16;  Luke  iv.  48; 

vL  20;  John  UL  8,  6,)  "kingdom  of 
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CHirist,"  (Matt.  xiii.  41;  xx.  21;  Rev. 
i.  9,)  "kingdom  of  Christ  and  of 
God,**  (Eph.  V.  5,)  "kingdom  of 
David,**  (Mark  xi.  10,)  "the  king- 
dom,** (Matt  viii.  12;  xiiL  19;  ix. 
85,  and  "  kingdom  of  heaven,**  (Matt 
iii.  2;  iv.  17;  xiiL  11,  31,  88,  44,  47; 
2  Tim.  iv.  18,)  designate  the  gpiritual 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  i.  e.  the  Gos- 
pel dispensation.  The  idea  of  this 
kingdom  has  its  basis  in  the  pro- 
phecies, where  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  and  his  triumphs  are  fore- 
told. (Ps.  ii.  6—12;  ci.  1—7;  Isa.iL 
1^;  Mic.  iv.  1;  Isa.  xi.  1 — 10;  Jer. 
xxiii.  6— 6;  xxxL81,84;  xxxiLST — 
44;  xxxiii.  14 — 18;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23 — 
81;  xxxviL  24—28;  Dan.  ii,  44;  yii. 
14,  27;  ix.  25,  27.)  These  predic- 
tions  were  doubtless  to  be  under- 
stood of  a  spiritual  theocracy,  and  so 
they  were  received  by  Zacharias,. 
Simeon,  Anna,  and  Joseph.  (Luke 
i.  67—79;  ii.  25—50;  xxiii.  50,  61.) 
But  the  Jews  at  large,  and  even  the 
Apostles,  for  some  time  gave  to  these 
prophecies  a  temporal  meaning;  and 
expected  a  Messiah  who  should  come 
as  king,  free  them  from  the  yoke  of 
foreign  dominion,  and  at  lengtn  reign 
over  the  whole  earth.  (Matt  v.  19; 
viii.  12;  xviii.  1;  xx.  21;  Luke  xviL 
20;  xix.  11;  Acts  i.  6.)  Jesus,  in 
accordance  with  the  higher  sense  of 
these  predictions,  delivered  his  people 
from  the  thraldom  of  error  and  of 
sin,  and  brought  them  from  the  king- 
dom of  darkness  to  the  kingdom  of 
light  The  people  thus  redeemed  from 
the  power  or  kingdom  of  Satan, 
though  still  in  a  world  of  suffering,  live 
in  the  enjoyment  of  life  eternal,  con- 
sisting in  internal  fellowship  with  (rod, 
which  ever  grows  and  reaches  its  per- 
fection only  in  another  life.  In  this 
spiritual  community,  of  which  Jesus 
is  the  Head,  the  prime  element  is 
mind,  pious,  devoted  to  God,  in  which 
He  reigns  supreme.  Hence,  the  sub- 
jects of  this  theocracy  are  represented, 
rather,  as  the  famify  of  which  God  is 
the  Father;  than  as  the  State,  of  which 
He  is  the  King.  (Matt  iii.  2;  iv.  17, 
23;  ix.  85;  x.  7;  Mark  i.  14, 15;  Luke 
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X.  9,  11;  xxiii.  61;  Acts  xxviii.  31.) 
This  spiritual  kingdom,  in  its  intenud 
and  spiritual  form,  already  exists,  in 
the  reiffn  of  grace,  in  the  hearts  of 
all  Chnstians.  (Rom.  xiv.  17;  Matt, 
vi.  Sd;  Mark  x.  15;  Luke  xvii.  21; 
xviii.  17;  John  iii.  3,  5;  1  Cor.  iv. 
20.)  It  "  suffereth  violence,"  imply- 
ing the  eagerness  with  which  the 
truly  penitent  receive  Christ.  (Matt 
xi.  12;  Lukexvi.  6.)  In  its  exUnud 
form,  it  is  embodied  in  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  so  far  is  present;  and  pro- 
gressive, until  the  world  is  converted; 
(Matt.  vi.  10;  xii.  28;  xiii.  24,  81, 33, 
41,  47;  xvi.  19,  28;  Mark  iv.  30;  xi. 
10;  Luke  xiii.  18,  20;  Acts  xix.  8; 
Heb.  xii.  2^\)  and  it  is  to  be  perfected 
in  the  future  glory  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom  in  heaven.  (Matt.  viii.  11; 
XXV.  34;  XX vi.  29;  Mark  ix.  47;  Luke 
xiiL  18,  29;  Acts  xiv.  22;  1  Cor.  vi. 
9,  20;  XV.  50;  Gal.  v.  21;  Eph.  v.  6; 
2  Thess.  i.  5;  2  Tim.  iv.  18;  tfames  ii. 
5;  Rev.  xii.  10.)  The  kingdom  of 
Christ,  of  which  *'  there  shall  be  no 
end,"  is  sometimes  spoken  of,  both  in 
the  internal  and  external  sense,  and 
referring  both  ta  its  commencement 
in  this  world,  and  its  completion  in 
the  world  to  come.  (Matt  v.  3,  10, 
20;  vii.  21;  xi.  11;  xiii.  11,  52;  xviii. 
3, 4;  CoL  i.  13;  1  Thess.  ii.  12;  Luke 
i.  33.)  In  1  Cor.  xv.  24—26,  it  is 
said  "  He  shall  deliver  up  the  king- 
dom to  GK)d  even  the  Father."  This 
refers  to  the  mediatorial  dominion, 
which  office,  when  accomplished.  He 
will  resign  for  ever;  while  the  reign 
of  Christ,  as  God  Supreme,  will  never 
cease.  **  His  throne,"  in  the  empire 
of  the  universe,  "is  for  ever  and 
ever."    (Heb.  i.  8.) 

KINGS.  The  two  books  of  Kings 
are  a  continuation  of  the  two  books  of 
Samuel;  and  contain  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  kings  from  the  reign  of 
Solomon  down  to  the  Exile.  These 
books  have  evidently  a  prophetic 
origin ;  but  who  the  author  was,  is 
not  known.  The  Talmud  attributes 
the  authorship  to  Jeremiah.  They 
were  certainly  completed  before  the 
return  from  the  ISablyonish  exile. 
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The  author  was  inspired  to  employ' 
written  documents  as  the  basis  of  his 
work;  such  as  State  papers;  records 
by  Isaiah;  the  books  of  the  Acts  of 
Solomon;  the  Kings  of  Israel,  and  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah.  (1 
Kings  xiv.  19;  xvi.  6,  20,  27;  xxii. 
39;  XV.  7.)  The  books  contain  pre- 
dictions of  the  Babylonish  Exile;  (2 
Kings  XX.  17;)  the  destruction  of  the 
temple;  (1  Kings  ix.  7,  8;)  the  dis- 
persion of  the  people;  (1  Kings  xiv. 
15;)  and  the  return  from  Exue.  (I 
Kings  viii.  47.) 

KIR  =  a  walled  place,  A  region 
and  people  subject  to  the  Assyrian 
empire.  (Isa.  xxii.  6;  2  Kings  xvi. 
9;  Am.  i.  5;  ix.  7.)  Probably  Gur- 
gistan  or  Georgia,  on  the  river  Cyrus 
or  Kur,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

KIR-HARASETH.— See  Kir- 

MOAB. 

KIR-HARESH->See   Kir-Moab« 
KIR-HERES.— See  Kir-Moab. 
KIRIOTH.— See  Kerioth. 
KIRJATH.— See  Kirjath-Jba- 

RIM. 

KIRJATH  AIM  =  cbii6/e  city.  1. 
A  place  in  Reuben;  (Num.  xxxii. 
37;  Josh.  xiii.  19;)  afterwards  subject 
to  Moab.  Also  written  "Kiriathaim." 
(Jer.  xlviii.  1,  28;  Ezek.  xxv.  9.)  2. 
See  Kartait 

KIRJATH-ARBA.— See  Hebron. 

KIRJATH-ARIM.— See  Kia- 
jath-Jearik. 

KIRJATH-BAAL.— See  Kir- 
jath-Jearim. 

KIRJATH-HUZOTH  =  city   of 
streets,      A  city  in  Moab.     (Num. 
xxii.  39.) 

KIRJATH-JEARIM=ci(y  of 
forests,  A  citv  on  the  confines  of  Ju- 
dah and  Benjamin;  (Josh.  ix.  17 v 
xviii.  14,  15;  Judg.  xviii.  12;  1  Sam. 
vi.  21;  Jer.  xxvi.  20;)  also  called 
"Kirjath"=rcify.  (Josh.  xviiL  28;) 
**  Kiijath-arim"  ^  city  of  watchers ; 
(Ez.  ii.  25;)  "Baalah;"  (Josh,  xv.9;) 
and  **Kirjath-Baal"  =  «^  of  Baal 
(Josh.  XV.  60;  xviii.  14.)  This  city 
may  be  recognised  in  the  present  vil- 
lage Kuryet-el-Enab  =  city  of  grapes; 
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sitDated  on  the  direct  way  from  Jera- 
sal«m  to  Bamleh  and  Lydda.  (1  Sam. 
▼i  21 ;  vii.  1,  2.) 
KIBJATH-SANNAH.— See  Kib- 

JATH'SeFHIE. 

KIBJATH-SEFHIRsn'ty  of  ike 
book.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah; 
also  called  **'DehiT"  ss  oracle;  (Josh. 
X.  88,  89;  xi.  21;  xxL  150  and  "^  Kir- 
jath-Sannah**^  cify  o/ Palms,  ( Joeh. 
XT.  49.)  This  place  was  probably  an 
ancient  Canaanitish  seat  of  learning 
before  the  Hebrew  invasion  nnder 
Joshua.  (Josh.  xr.  7, 15,  16;  Judg. 
i  11, 12.) 

KIR-MOAB  s  fortrtBt  of  Moab, 
A  city  in  the  territory  of  Moab;  (Isa. 
XT.  1;)  called  also  *«  Kir-Haraseth ;" 
(2  Kings  iiL  25;)  ^'Ktr-Hareseth;" 
(Isa.  XTL  7;)  '*  Kir-Haresh ;"  (Isa. 
XVL  11;)  and  "  Kir-lleres;"  (Jer. 
xlriil  31,  36;)  each  signiMng  briek- 
fortress.  It  is  now  called  Kerak, 
which  is  also  the  name  of  the  whole 
district.  The  town  is  situated  a  few 
miles  east  of  the  southern  end  of  the 
}>ead  sea,  upon  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  houses 
are  a  collection  of  stone  huts,  built 
without  mortar,  and  without  windows 
and  chimneys.  Kerak  contains  apopu- 
lation  of  about  300  families,  three- 
fourths  Christian.  Some  of  the  wo- 
men tatoo  their  faces,  like  the  South- 
Sea  islanders.  The  Christians  are  de- 
acribed  as  kind  and  as  obliging  as  the 
Muslims  are  insolent. 

KISU  =  a  bow.  1.  The  father  of 
SauL  (1  Sam.  ix.  1;  xiv.  51;  1 
Chrnn.  vilL  33.)  2.  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  viii.  30;  ix  86.) 
3.  A  son  of  Mahli.  (1  Chron.  xxiii. 
21,  22;  xxiv.  29.)  4.  The  son  of 
Abdi,  (2  Chron.  xxix.  12.)  5.  The 
ancestor  of  MordecaL    (Est.  IL  5.) 

KISHI. — See  Kushaiah. 

KISIIION.— See  Kedesh. 

KlSUO}!f  ^curved,  winding.  1.  A 
stream  which  rises  near  Mount  Tabor, 
and,  after  traversinir  the  plain  of 
Jesreel,  empties  itself  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, m  the  bay  of  Acre,  at  the 

90  of  CarmeL    (Judp:*  iv.  7;  v.  21; 
'ings  xviiL  -40.)    The  Kishon^  or 
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''Kison,'*  (Ps.  IxxxiiL  9,)  now  called 
d-MuhMOj  in  traversing  the  plain 
from  the  western  and  southern  parts 
of  Tabor,  is  not  now  a  permanent 
stream;  but  usually  flows  only  during 
the  season  of  rain,  and  for  a  short 
time  afterwards.  Yet  the  river,  as  it 
enters  the  sea,  never  becomes  dry; 
and  we  must  therefore  seek  for  its 

Krennial  sources  along  the  base  of 
onnt  CarmeL    2. — See  Ksdesh. 

KISON.-See  Kishoh. 

KISS.  A  mode  of  salutation;  also 
a  sign  of  affection;  (Gen.  xxviL  26» 
27;  xxix.  13;  xxxi.  55;)  of  friend- 
ship; (2  Sam.  XX.  9;  Ruth  i.  14; 
LuLe  vii.  45;  Actsxx.  37;)  of  homage 
to  the  kinr;  (Ps.  iL  12;  1  Sam.  x.  1;) 
and  of  idolatrous  worship.  (1  Kings 
xix.  18.)  It  was  usual  to  kiss  the 
mouth;  (Gen.  xxxiiL  4;  Ex.  iv.  27; 
xviii.  7;  1  Sam.  xx.  41;  Prov.  xxiv. 
26;  Sol.  Song  i.  2;  or  the  beard;  (2 
Sam.  XX.  9;  Matt,  xxvl  49;)  and 
also  the  feet  (Luke  vii.  45.)  Kiss- 
ing the  hand  was  an  idolatrous  token 
of  adoration.  (Job  xxxi.  27;  Hos. 
xiii.  2.)  To  lick  or  kiss  the  dust  waa 
a  token  of  subjection.  (Isa.  xlix.  28; 
Mic.  viL  17;  Ps.  Ixxii.  9.)  In  the 
early  church  the  kiss  of  peace  was  ia 
use  among  the  fiuthful,  as  a  token  of 
charity  and  union.  (Rom.  xvL  16; 
1  Cor.  xvi.  20;  2  Cor.  xiii  12;  I 
Thess.  v,2Q\  1  Pet  v.  14.) 

KITE.  The  Hebrew  word  ay^ak^ 
rendered  "kite;"  (Lev.  xi.  14;  lient. 
xiv.  18;)  and  *•  vulture;"  (Job  xxviiL 
7;)  properly  signifies  cry,  clawumr^ 
hence  the  name  of  a  bird  of  prey,  un- 
clean, also  keen  sighted.  Probably  a 
species  oi  falcon  or  hawk,  called  by 
the  Arabs  yuyiL,  i.  e.  falco  <esaloa, 
called  in  English  merlin. 

KITULISU  =:  a  man'e  watt.  A 
town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh. 
XV.  40.) 

KITUON  =  knotty.  A  town  of 
Zebulun.    (Judg.  i.  30.) 

KITTIM— See  Ciiittim. 

KNEADING-TROUGH.— See 
Bread. 

KNIFE.  The  knives  used  by  the 
Hebrews,  were  doubtless  similar 'to 
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those  used  by  the  Egyptians.  In  the 
British  Museum,  various  specimens  of 
ancient  Egyptian  knives  may  be  seen; 
the  blades  are  of  bronze,  steatite, 
and  iron;  some  of  the  handles  are 
composed  of  agate  or  hematite. 

KNOP.  An  ornament  of  the  golden 
candlestick,  probably  resembling  a 
pomegranate.  (Ex.  xxv.  31—^; 
xxxvu.  17—22.) 

KNOWLEDGE,  TREE  OF.-JSee 
Life,  Tbeb  op. 

KOA  =  he-cafnel,  stallion.  This 
word  is  used  tropically,  for  a  prince, 
noble,    (Eaek.  xxiii.  23.) 

KOHATH  =  asaembfy.  A  son  of 
Levi,  and  head  of  the  ^^Kohathites,'' 
who  were  appointed  to  carry  the  ark 
and  sacred  vessels  of  the  tabernacle. 
(Gen.  xlvL  11;  Ex.  vi.  16;  Num.  iiL 
27;  Josh.  xxi.  4.) 

KOLAIAH  :swfice  of  Jehovah.  1. 
The  father  of  Ahab.  (Jer.  xxix.  21.) 
2.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin.  (Neh. 
XL  7.) 

KORAH  =  ice,  haU,  1.  A  son  of 
Esau.  (Gen.  xxxvL  5,  14.)  2.  A 
son  of  Eliphas,  and  ancestor  of  an 
Edomitish  tribe.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  16.) 
8.  A  Levite,  who  rebelled  against 
Moses,  with  ])athan  and  Abiram,  and 
with  them  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
opening  of  the  earth.  (Ex.  vL  21, 24 ; 
Num.  xvi.  1—60;  xxvi.  »— 11.)  The 
descendants  of  Korah,  or  "Core," 
(Jnde  11,)  called  *«Korhites,"  **Kor- 
ahites,"  and  **Korathite8,"  wore  a 
celebrated  family  of  singers  and  poets 
In  the  time  of  I>avid.  (Num.  xxvi. 
BSi  I  Chron.  ix.  19;  xii.  6;  xxvi.  1.) 
Ten  of  the  Psalms  are  attributed  to 
them.  (Ps.  xlii  xliv.  xlv.  xlvL  xlvii. 
xlviii.  3dix.  Ixxxiv.  Ixxxv.  Ixxxvii. 
Ixxxviil.)  4.  A  descendant  of  Judah. 
(1  Chron.  ii.  43.) 

KOB,E^  a pttriridge.  A  descendant 
of  Korah.  (1  Chron.  ix.  19;  xxvi  1; 
2  Chron.  xxxi.  14.) 

KORHITES.    See  Kobjlh. 

KOZszathom,  A  descendant  of 
Levi;  (Ezra  ii.  61;  Neh.  tti.  4,  21; 
tH.  63;)  also  called  «*Hakkoz."  (1 
Chron.  xxiv.  19.) 

KVSHAlAassbow qf  Jehovah,  I  e. 
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rain-bow.     One  of  the  Levites;  (1 
Chron.  xv.  17;)  also  called ''Kiahi 
(1  Chron.  vi.  44.) 


LAAD  AH  =:  order,  A  descendant 
of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  iv.  21.) 

IjAAD AN szfmiin order.  1.  A  de- 
scendant of  Ephraim.  (1  Chron.  vii. 
26.)  2.  Oneof  the  Levites;  (1  Chron. 
xxiiL  7;  xxvi  21;)  also  called  **Lib- 
ni,"  in  the  margin. 

LABAN  =  white.  1.  The  son  of 
Bethuel,  and  fiither  of  Jacob's  two 
wives,  Leah  and  Rachel  (Gen.  xxiv. 
29,  61;  xxix.  10—29;  xxx.  26—40; 
xxxi  1 — 66.)  2.  A  place  in  Arabia. 
(Deut.  i  1.) 

LABOUR.  From  Gen.  ii  16,  we 
learn  that  man,  even  in  a  state  of  in- 
nocence, and  surrounded  by  all  the 
external  sources  of  happiness,  was 
not  to  pua  his  time  in  indolent  re- 
pose. By  the  very  constitution  of 
nis  animal  frame,  exercise  of  some 
kind  was  absolutely  essential  to  him. 
He  had  '*  to  dreu  the  garden  and  to 
keep  it.*'  The  Hebrew  word  leabed^ 
here  rendered  **  to  dress,"  is  rendered 
*' to  tUV*  in  Gen.  iii  23.  In  Eden  he 
had  to  cultivate  the  eround,  to  bestow 
labovr  in  sowing,  planting,  rearing, 
and  training  the  various  productions 
which  might  be  necessary  for  his  sub- 
sistence, or  tend  to  beautify  still 
further  the  paradise  of  pleasure  in 
which  he  was  placed.  Hence  simple 
labour  in  the  tillage  of  the  earth  was 
not  a  part  of  the  curse  incurred  by 
transgression,  but  was  the  destiny  of 
man  from  the  first.  It  was  labouring 
in  toil  and  sorrow,  exhausting  and 
wearing  out  the  physical  energies  by 
the  haraships  of  the  field,  which  con- 
stituted the  bitterness  of  that  part  of 
Adam's  sentence.  His  hdionr  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  mere  pleasant 
recreation.  However,  the  curse  was, 
in  a  measure,  over-ruled,  to  be  a 
blessing  in  more  respects  than  one. 
The  necessity  of  hara  labour  in  ob- 
taining a  sustenance,  which  is  the  lot 
of  the  far  greater  portion  of  maolund, 
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tenda  grefttiy ,  by  separating  men  from 
each  other,  to  restrain  them  from  the 
excesses  of  eviL  Moreover,  by  ex- 
periencing the  toils  and  hardships  of 
fife,  man  becomes  more  resigned  to 
<juit  this  world  when  commanded  away 
by  death,  and  is  stimulated  to  fix  his 
hopes  of  happiness  on  another  and  a 
■better  state  ot  existence. 

LABOURER.— See  Hirblino. 

LACE.  The  Hebrew  word  pat/ii^ 
rendered  "  lace;"  (Ex.  xxTui.  28.  37;) 
•»  thread;"  (Judg  xri.  9;)  and  "Une;" 
(Eisek.  xl.  8;)  designates  the  cord  or 
gtring  by  which  the  signet-ring  was 
suspended  in  the  bosom.  (Gen.  xxxviiL 

18  25.^ 

LACHISH=  *mitten,  captured,  or 

the  tenacious^  i.  e.  impregnable.  A 
fortified  city  in  the  plain  of  Judah. 
anciently  the  seat  of  a  Canaanitish 
king.  (Josh.  x.  3;  xil  11;  xv.  39; 
2  Chron.  xi.  9;  Neh.  xi.  30;  Jer. 
xxxiv.  7;  Mic.  i.  13.)  Mr.  Layard 
discoyered  in  the  ruins  of  the  palace 
of  Sennacherib,  atKouyunjik,  several 
slabs,  representing  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Lachish,  in  the  time  of  Hexe- 
kiah.  On  the  bas-reliefs,  Sennacherib 
is  represented  on  his  throne,  with  a 
cuneiform  inscription  above  his  head : 
"  Sennacherib,  the  mighty  king,  king 
of  the  country  of  Assyria,  sitting  on 
the  throne  of  iudgment,  before  the 
city  of  Lachish,  I  give  permission 
for  its  slaughter."  (2  ICings  xviii.  14, 
17;  xix.  8;  Isa.  xxxvi.  2;  xxxvii.  8.) 

LAEL  =ofGod.  One  of  the  Le- 
vites.    (Num.  iii.  24.) 

JjAKADssz  oppression.  A  descen- 
dant of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  iv.  2.) 

LAHMAN  zs.  proviaiona,  A  place 
in  the  plain  of  Judah ;  (Josh.  xv.  40;) 
several  copies  read  "  Lahmas." 

LAHMI  :sifood. — See  Elhanan. 

LAISH  =  a  lion.  The  father  of 
Phalti  or  Phaltiel.  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44; 
2  Sam.  iii.  15.)    2. — See  Dan. 

LAKE.— See  Sea. 

LAKUMsc  toatf  stopper,  i.  e.  a  forti- 
fied place.  A  place  in  Naphtali. 
(Josh.  xix.  33.) 

LAMB.  The  young  of  the  sheep, 
though  the  Hebrew  word  means  also 
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the  kid  or  young  of  the  goat;  and  by 
the  Mosaic  law  it  is  expressly  pro- 
vided that  the  sacrifice  of  the  passover 
might  be  either  a  lamb  or  a  kid.  (Ex. 
xii.  3,  5.)  Sundry  peculiar  enact- 
ments are  contained  in  the  same  law, 
respecting  the  qualities  of  the  animaL 
(Ex.  xxii.  30;  xxxiii.  19;  Lev.  xxii. 
27.)— See  Kid. 

LAMB  OF  GOD.  This  symbolical 
appellation  applied  to  Jesus  Christ,  in 
John  L  29,  36,  does  not  refer  merely 
to  the  character  or  disposition  of  the 
Saviour;  inasmuch  as  He  is  also 
called  ^  the  Xton  of  the  tribe  of  Ja- 
dah."  (Rev.  v.  5.)  Neither  can  the 
appellation  signify  the  most  excdieni 
lamb,  as  a  sort  of  Hebrew  superlatire. 
The  term  Lamb  is  siinply  used,  in 
this  case,  to  signify  the  Sacrificey  i.  e. 
the  Sacrijiciai'victim,  of  which  the 
former  sacrifices  were  typical.  (Num. 
vi.  12;  Lev.  iv.  32;  v.  6,  18;  xiv.  12 
— 1 7.)  So  the  prophet  underst(»od  it : 
"He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter;"  (Isa.  liii.  7;)  and  Paul: 
"For  even  Christ,  our  passover,"  L  e. 
our  passovcT'lamb,  "is  sacrificed  for 
us."  (1  Cor.  v.  7;  compare  Pet.  L  18, 
19.)  As  the  lamb  was  the  symbol  of 
sacrifice,  the  Redeemer  is  called  "the 
Sacrifice  of  God,"  or  the  Divine  Sacri- 
fice. (John  L  14;  compare  1  John  XX. 
28;  Acts  XX.  28;  Rom.  i.x.  5;  1  Tim. 
iii.  16;  Tit.  ii.  13.)  As  the  Baptist 
pointed  to  the  Divinity  of  the  Re- 
deemer's Sacrifice,  he  knew,  that  in 
this  consisted  its  efficacy  to  remoTe 
the  sin  of  the  world.  The  dignity  of 
the  Sacrifice,  whose  blood  alone  nas 
an  atoning  efficacy  for  the  sin  of  the 
world,  is  acknowledged  in  heaven. 
In  the  symbolic  scenery,  John  beheld 
"  a  Lamb,  as  it  had  been  slauL,  baring 
seven  horns  and  seven  eyes,  which 
are  the  seven  spirits  of  Crod,"  L  e. 
invested  with  the  attributes  of  God, 
omnipotence  and  omniscience,  raised 
to  the  throne  of  universal  empire,  and 
receiving  the  homage  of  the  universe. 
(1  Cor.  XV.  25;  PhiL  it  9—11 ;  1  John 
iii.  8;  Heb.  x.  5—17;  Rev.  t.  8—14.) 

LAMECU  =  the  taster.     1.  A  son 
of  Methusael,  a  descendant  of  Cain. 
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'(Gen.  iv.  16 — 34.)  He  is  notorioos 
as  the  first  poly^amist:  **he  took 
unto  him  two  wives."  He  appears 
also  to  haye  been  the  first  to  misuse 
the  arms  invented  by  his  son,  by 
slaying  a  man  who  had  assaulted 
him;  and  his  address  to  quiet  the  ap- 
prehensions of  his  wives,  who  enter- 
tained fears  for  his  safety,  is  the  most 
ancient  relio  of  poetry  extant.  2. 
The  son  of  Methuselah,  and  father  of 
Noah.    (Gen.  v.  28--31.) 

LAMENTATIONS.  This  book  is 
without  an  inscription,  but  from  the 
most  ancient  times  it  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Jeremiah.  The  contents, 
the  tender  and  pathetic  style,  accord 
entirely  with  this  tradition.  Though 
Jeremiah  composed  an  elegiac  ode  on 
the  occasion  of  Josiah's  death,  (2 
Chron.  xxxv.  25,)  this  book  does  not 
seem  to  exhibit  it.  The  holy  city,  its 
solemnities,  its  feasts,  its  people  gone 
into  captivity,  the  horrors  of  the 
siege,  the  famine  and  pestilence  that 
ensued,  and  the  like,  constitute  the 
whole  burden  of  the  elegies.  The 
first  four  chapters  of  the  book  are  in 
the  acrostic  form;  every  verse  or 
couplet  beginning  with  a  letter  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  in  regular  order. 
The  first  and  second  chapters  contain 
twenty-two  verses,  according  to  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet;  the  third 
chapter  has  triplets  beginning  with  the 
same  letter;  and  the  fourth  is  like  the 
first  two,  having  twenty-two  verses. 


Arsyrinn  LAiiipH. 

LAMP.  The  lamps  of  the  He- 
brews were  doubtless  like  those  of 
the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  many 
of  which  may  be  seen  m  the  British 
Museum.  They  were  made  of  terra- 
cotta, and  of  bronze,  with  various  orna- 
ments in  bas-relief.  We  give  a  copy  of 
two  ancient  Assyrian  lamps  made  of 
baked  clay.  The  seven  lamps  of  the 
tabernacle  were  probably  of  gold; 
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and  the  oil  used  in  them  was  olive  oil 
of  the  finest  quality.   (Ex.  xxvii.  20.) 
The  wicks  were  probably  the  outer 
and  coarser  fibres  of  flax.     Some  of 
the  lamps,  perhaps  lanterns,  for  the 
open  air,  appear  to  have  been  covered 
at  the  top,  and  furnished  with  handles. 
(Judg.  vii.  16,  20;  Ezek.  i.  13;  ^latt 
XXV.   1 — 10;    John  xviii.    8.)      The 
**  burning  lamp,"  was  a  symbol  of  an 
unbroken  succession.    (2  Sam.  xxL 
17;  1  Kings  xi  36;  xv.  4;  Fs.  cxxxii. 
17.)    And  the  "  putting  out"  of  the 
lamp  denoted  the  ruin  and  extinction 
of  the  family.      (Job  xviii.  5,  6:  xxi. 
17;  xxix.  3;  Prov.   xiii.    9;  xx.  20; 
xxxi  18;  Jer.  xxv.  10, 11, 
LANCE.— See  Speab. 
LAND. — See  Eabth. 
LANDMABK.      When    the  pro- 
mised  Land  was  divided  by  lot,  the 
importance  of  preserving  accurately 
the  boundaries  of  individual  or  family 
possessions  would  be  obvious.    Hence, 
to  prevent  mistakes  and  litigation, 
the  fields  were  marked  off  by  stones 
set  up  on  the  limits,  which  could  not 
be  removed  without    incurring    the 
wrath  of  heaven.      (Deut  xix.  14; 
xxvii.  17;  Prov.  xxiii.  11.) 

LANGUAGE.  Before  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Babel  builders,  there  was 
but  one  language,  and  that  one  the 
universal  language  of  all  mankind: 
"And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one 
language,  and  of  one  speech."  (Gen. 
xi.  1 — 9.)  This  one  primeval  and 
ttniversal  language  was  no  arbitrary, 
artificial,  and  gradual  invention  of 
the  reflective  understanding,  neither 
was  it  given  by  superior  communica- 
tion, but  was  a  necessary  and  organic 
product  of  the  mind,  with  which  the 
Creator  inspired  the  first  human  pair, 
and  was  developed  contemporaneously 
with  the  activity  of  thought.  The 
first  man  is  represented  as  conversing 
with  God,  and  giving  to  each  animid 
its  particular  name — a  fact  which  took 
place  before  the  creation  of  his  wife, 
and,  therefore,  before  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  inventing  language,  by 
his  position  in  society.  (Gen.  ii.  19, 
I  20.)     Indeed,  language  taken  in  its 
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eompletest  aenfle,  with  its  roots  and 
its  stnictnre,  its  pronouciatioii  and 
written  character,  would  seem  to  have 
had  a  natural  and  spontaneous  origin 
with  Uie  first  man«  when  he  came 
into  existence,  with  the  intellect  and 
sympathies  of  humanity  ripened  and 
in  full  maturity.  This  primeval  lan- 
guage may  have  l^een  essentially  the 
same  as  the  Hebrew,  which  continued, 
sot  only  to  the  time  of  the  confusion 
of  Babel,  but  passed  onwards,  mainly 
through  the  faithful  descendants  of 
Shem,  and  continued  in  their  line 
down  to  the  times  of  sacred  and  pro- 
fane history.  Though  the  language 
of  the  whole  human  family  was  bat 
oi«,  down  to  the  time  of  the  dispersion 
of  the  Babel  builders;  yet  now  we 
find  this  primoval  tongue  senarated 
into  many  and  strangely  ai£ferent 
languages.  As  the  dispersion  ot  the 
people  was  evidently  sudden  and 
miraculous,  in  order  to  frustrate 
the  attempt  at  premature  centralisa- 
tion, the  diversity  of  tongues  may  have 
been  the  immediate  result  of  it»  and 
not  necessarily  the  cause  of  it.  At 
the  dispersion,  there  was  introduced 
a  divergence  of  the  primeval  language 
into  varieties  of  dialect*  and  each 
variety  became  a  proper  language, 
and  Ultimately  the  parent  of  a  gproup 
or  family.  Since  the  first  confusion, 
the  number  of  languages  has  increased, 
by  the  springing  up  of  new  ones,  nhcs- 
mx-like,  fn>m  the  remains  of  otners, 
as  the  Italian  and  French  from  the 
Latin.  It  has  been  estimated,  by 
Adelung  and  Vater,  that  the  total 
number  of  languages,  and  dialects, 
known  in  the^world,  is  about  8,000:— 
1,000  in  Asia;  500  in  Europe;  800 
in  Africa;  and  1,200  in  iunerica. 
Most  of  these  are  mere  dialects,  or 
variations  of  other  Umgnes;  so  that 
the  whole  number  may  ne  reduced  to 
about  80  original  languages;  and 
^ese  may  be  arranged  in  a  few  large 
groups  of  families,  say  ten  or  twelve ; 
Siose  of  each  family  having  doubtless 
a  common  origin.  However  insulated 
certain  languages  may  at  first  appear, 
^^-^wever  singiSar  their  caprices  and 
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their  idioms,  the  movt  learned  philo- 
logers  and  ethnographers  have  ^own 
that  there  is  a  univenal  affinity  among- 
them;  which  scarcely  appears  expli- 
cable on  any  other  hypothesis  tnan 
that  of  admitting  fri^ments  of  a  pri- 
mary language  yet  to  exist,  through 
all  the  languages  of  the  old  and  new 
worlds;  everywhere  evidencing  the 
truthfulness  of  the  Inspired  Record, 
concerning  a  former  point  of  depar- 
ture, and  the  division  of  the  human 
race  into  certain  great  characteristic 
families.  Like  uiose  grouped  but 
disunited  masses,  which  geologisto 
consider  as  the  niins  of  fonner  moun- 
tains, we  see  in  the  various  dialects  <^ 
the  globe  the  wrecks  of  a  vast  motiB- 
ment  belonging  to  the  ancient  worhL 
The  nice  exactness  c:f  their  tallies  in 
many  parts,  the  veins  of  similar  ap- 
pearance which  may  be  traced  fWmi 
one  to  the  other,  show  that  they  have 
been  once  connected  so  as  to  form  a 
whole;  while  the  boldness  and  rough- 
ness of  outline  at  the  points  of  separa- 
tion prove,  that  partly  by  sudden  dis- 
ruption, and  partly  by  gradual  devo- 
lution«  they  have  oeen  riven  in  sun- 
der. In  order  to  give  an  impetus  to 
the  religion  of  Christ,  the  diseiples 
were  supematuraUy  endowed  with  the 
ability  to  speak  in  various  languages* 
without  having  gone  through  uie  pro- 
cess of  learning  them.  (Acts  iL  4 — 
11;  X.  46;  1  Cor.  xiL  10—80.)  It  ift 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  Bible  has 
been  translated,  wholly  or  in  part, 
into  158  languages,  including  moee 
which  are  deemed  the  most  important ; 
and  exists  in  180  versions. 

LANTERN.— See  Lamp. 

LAODICEA  =:  people,  L  e.  worsk^ 
pere  of  Dike  or  Nemesi%  the  goddess 
of  justice.  The  chief  city  of  Phrygift 
Pacatiana,  in  Asia  Minor,  situated  on 
the  river  Lvcus,  a  little  above  its  junc- 
tion with  tne  Meander.  (CoL  iL  1 ;  iv. 
18— 16;  Rev.  i.  11;  UL  14—22.)  This 
splendid  city  is  now  an  extensive  heap 
of  desolate  ruins,  and  is  known  amon|^ 
the  Turks  of  the  neighbouring  towns 
by  the  name  of  **£ki-hi8sar^'ssthe 
Old  Castle. 
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LAProOTH  =  torches.  The  hos- 
bnnd  of  Deborah.    ( Judg.  it.  4.) 

UIPPING.  Among  the  Arabs, 
lapping,  or  throwing  water  into  the 
month  with  the  hand,  is  a  common 
and  Tery  expeditious  way  of  drinkiiuf 
water  from  a  stream  or  fountain.  It 
was  the  test  of  dexterity  in  Gideon's 
inen.    ( Judg.  viL  fi,  6.) 

LAPWING.  The  Hebrew  word 
dukipkath,  rendered  •  "  lapwing,"  is 
probably  the  hoopct;  a  beautiful  but 
unclean  bird,  with  fawn-coloured 
plumage,  barred  with  black  and  white. 
(Lev.  xi  19;  Deut  xiy.  18.) 

LASEA  ^  tftoay  rejjTum.  A  mari- 
time city  of  Crete.     (Acts  xxvii.  S.*) 

LASH  A  =s  chasms,  or  fountains. 
A  place  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Dead  sea;  afterwards  called  CaXUr- 
rhatf  and  celebrated  for  its  warm 
springs.  (Gen.  x.  19.)  Herod's 
castle,  liachierus,  was  situated  above 
the  fountains.  The  Zurka  Biain  is 
the  outlet  of  the  hot  streams  of  Cal- 
lirrhcB.  The  stream  rushes  with  great 
Telocity  into  the  Dead  sea,  between 
lofty  banks  of  red  and  yellow  sand- 
stone, fringed  with  canes,  tamerisks, 
and  Uie  castor-bean.  The  water  is 
tepid,  and  a  little  sulphureous  to  the 
taste.  The  fountains  were  discovered 
by  Anah.     (Gen.  xxxvi.  24.) — See 

.   LASHARON.— See  Shabok. 

LATCH£T.— See  Sandal. 

LATIN.  The  language  of  the 
ancient  Romans.    (John  xix.  20.) 

LATTICE.— See  House. 

LAUGH.  This  term  is  employed 
to  denote  ioy;  (Gen.  xxL  6;  Ps.  cxxvi. 
2;  EecL  iiL  4;  Luke  vL  21 ;)  mockery; 
(Gen.  xtUL  18;  £ccl.  iL  2;  James  iv. 
SI;)  or  conscious  security.  (Job  ▼. 
22.)  When  used  concerning  God,  it 
signifies  that  He  disresards  the  per- 
Hon  or  subject.  (Ps.  iL  4;  lix.  8; 
Prov.  i  26.) 

LAYER.  The  circular  vessel  used 
in  the  tabernacle  service,  formed  of 
the  brass  mircors  presented  by  the 
devout  women.  (Ex.  xxx.  18 — 28; 
xxxi.  9;  xxxviii.  8;  xL  80—32.)  In 
the  temple,  the  large  brazen  laver,  or 
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'<  molten  sea,*'  was  capable  of  con- 
taining 3,000  baths  =22,£»00  gallons. 
(2  Chron.  iv.  2~>6.)  There  were  also 
ten  smaller  brazen  lavers,  each  con- 
taining 40  baths  =  800  gallons.  The 
water  of  the  lavers  was  used  for  the 
personal  ablutions  of  the  priests;  and 
for  washing  the  flesh  of  the  victims 
that  were  sacrificed.  (1  Kings  vii. 
27—39.) 

LAW.  This  temif  in  reference  t<.» 
intelligent  and  voluntary  agents,  may 
be  defined  a  rule  of  conduct;  but  in  re- 
ference to  inanimate  ot^jects,  it  denotes 
merely  a  mode  of  existence,  or  an 
order  of  sequence.  Laws  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  either  Divine  or  Human: 
the  former  emanating  directly  from 
the  will  of  God;  and  its  requirements 
and  sanctions  are  not  the  dictates  of 
the  mere  or  sovereign  will  of  the 
Deity,  but  the  results  of  the  real 
nature  of  things  and  the  propriety  of 
relations:  the  latter  framed  by  men ; 
though  they  are  wise  and  safe  only 
when  they  conform  to  the  Divine  law. 
Over  the  physical  universe  God  rules 
according  to  certoin  fixed  principles, 
some  of  which  He  has  enabled  mortals 
to  discover ;  and  they  have  called 
them  laws  of  nature.  Over  the  uni- 
verse of  intellectual  beings,  who  act 
from  volitions  and  are  governed  by 
motives.  He  rules  also  by  certaiii 
fixed  principles;  and  these  are  the 
laws  of  the  moral  world,  which  must 
be  of  immutable  and  eternal  obliga- 
tion. Our  knowledge  of  them  is  de- 
rived from  Himself;  partly  as  He 
has  implanted  them  in  the  moral  in- 
stincts of  our  nature,  partly  as  He 
has  made  them  discoverable  by  our 
reasoning  powers,  and  partly  as  Ho 
has  given  them  clear  expresssion  by 
the  voice  of  revelation.  (Rom.  ii.  14, 
15.)  All  the  prohibitions  and  re- 
quiremento  of  the  moral  law  lie  in  tht' 
single  idea  of  justice,  that  is,  render- 
ing to  every  being  that  which,  in 
rightt  he  ought  to  have.  The  Deca- 
logue comprises  the  great  principlcK 
of  the  moral  law.  (Ex.  xx.  I — 17.) 
Our  Lord  reduces  these  precepte,  and 
every  moral  iiganction  of  "the  law 
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and  the  prophets,"  to  two;  (Matt, 
xxii.  86-40;  Mark  xii.  20—33;) 
and  the  Apostle  still  further  contracts 
them  into  one — XiOve  to  all  with  whom 
we  have  to  do,  which  is  the  spirit  and 
source  of  law,  the  transcript  of  the 
Divine  mind.  (Rom.  xiii.  8 — 10; 
GaL  V.  14.)  Well  has  Hooker  said: 
"•  Of  law  there  can  be  no  less  acknow- 
ledged, than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom 
of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the 
world;  all  things  in  heaven  and  in 
earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least 
as  feeling  her  care,  and  the  greatest 
as  not  exempted  from  her  power; 
both  angels  and  men,  and  creatures 
of  what  condition  soever,  though  each 
in  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all, 
with  uniform  consent,  admirmg  her 
as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  ioy." 
We  cannot  depend  upon  our  obedience 
to  the  law  for  justification,  but  on  the 
grace  of  God  through  Christ,  inas- 
much as  Christians  are  freed  from 
the  law  as  a  covenant  of  works,  but 
still  bound  to  it  as  a  rule  of  life. 
(Rom.  iv.  12—14;  vi.  14;  vii.  1—6; 
Gal.  ii.  1»— 31;  iii.  10—12;  v.  18.) 
The  terra  "  law  "  is  also  used  for  the 
Mosaic  code;  (Deut  i.  5;  iv.  44; 
John  L  17;  vii.  19;  Matt.  v.  18;  xxii. 
36;  Acts  vii.  53;  Rom.  ii.  13—15; 
Gal.  iii.  10—17;  1  Kings  ii.  3;  2 
Kings  xxiii.  25;)  **  called  also  the 
law  of  the  Lord."  (Ps.  xix.  7;  xxxvii. 
31;  Isa.  V.  24;  Luke  ii.  89.)  The 
Mosaic  institution,  which  was  typical 
and  prophetical,  is  called  the  "law," 
and  wtLs  fttlfiUed,  rather  than  abro- 
gated by  Christ,  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  poured  out  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, (Matt.  V.  17,  18;  Luke  x.  26— 
28;  Actsii.  16—21.)  The  tprm"law" 
also  denotes  the  book  of  the  law,  the 
Pentateuch;  (2  Kings  xiv.  6;  Josh. 
xxiv.  26;  Deut.  xxviii.  61;  Matt  xii. 
o;  Luke  ii.  23;)  **the  Law  and  the 
Prophets;"  (Matt  v.  17;  Luke  xvi. 
1 6 ;  Acts  xiii.  1 5 ;)  the  old  Testament 
(John  X.  34;  XV.  25;  comp.  Ps.  xxxv. 
19;  1  Cor.  xiv.  21;  Isa.  xxviiL  11, 
12.)  A  copy  of  the  Law  was  deposited 
in  the  side  of  the  ark  for  preservation. 
(Deut.  y\:i\.  26.)  The  term  "law" 
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also  designates  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation; ( James  i  25;  ii.  12;  iv.  11;) 
and  the  precepts  of  the  gospeL  (Rom. 
xiii.  9,  10;  Gal.  vi  2;  v.  23.) 

LAWYERS.  See  Doctor  of  the 
Law. 

LAZARUS  =  God  is  his  he^.  1. 
The  brother  of  Mary  and  Martha  of 
Bethany,  raised  by  Jesus  from  the 
dead.  (John  xi.  1 — 43;  xiL  1 — 17.) 
2.  The  poor  man  named  in  our  lord's 
parable,  in  which  is  illustrated  the  re- 
tributions of  eternity.  (Luke  xvi.  20 
-25.) 

LEAD.  This  metal  is  widely  dif- 
fused; and  was  employed  by  tke 
Egyptians  chiefly  as  an  alloy  with 
more  precious  metals.  Portions  of 
lead  have  also  been  found  in  the 
Assyrian  ruins.  (Ex.  xv.  10;  Job 
xix.  23,  24.)  It  was  also  used  for 
purifying  silver,  and  even  gold.  (Jer. 
vi.  29.)  The  Hebrews  appear  to  have 
obtained  lead  and  other  metals  from 
Tarsbish.  (Exek.  xxvii.  12.)  They 
also  used  leaden  weights;  (Zech.  v. 
7,  8;  Am.  vii.  7,  8;)  and  a  plummet 
for  taking  soundings  at  s^i  is  mean- 
tioned  in  Acts  xxvii.  28. — See  Tin. 

LEAF.  Leaves  are  the  organs  of 
respiration  and  inhalation  in  plants. 
Their  flourishing  and  their  decay, 
their  restoration  and  their  fragility, 
furnish  the  subjects  of  numerous  alia- 
sions  of  great  force  and  beauty.  (Lev. 
xxvi.  36;  Isa.  i.  30;  xxxiv.  4;  Jer. 
viii.  13;  Ezek.  xvii.  9;  Dan.  iv.  12, 
14,  21;  Mark  xi.  13;  xiii.  28;  Rev. 
xxii.  2.)  The  fresh  colour  of  the 
leaf  of  a  tree  is  the  s}"mbol  of  pros- 
perity; (Ps.  i.  3;  Jer.  xviL  8;  £aek. 
xlvii.  12;)  and  a  faded  leaf  is  the 
emblem  of  adversity  and  decay.  (Job 
xiii.  25;  Isa.  Ixiv.  6.) 

LEAGUE.  Lest  the  Hebrews 
should  be  seduced  to  a  defection  frosn 
Jehovah  their  king,  they  were  in- 
dividually debarred  from  any  dose 
intimacv  with  idolatrous  nations;  yet 
nationally  they  were  permitted  to 
form  treaties  with  Gentile  States^ 
with  the  following  exceptions:  The 
Canaanites  including  the  PhiUstutes; 
(Ex.   xxiii.   32,   33;   xxxiv.    12—16; 
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Deat.  viL  1—11;  xx.  1—18;)  the 
AmcUekites,  or  Canaanites  of  Arabia ; 
(Ex.  xvii.  8,  14;  Deut  xxv.  17—19; 
Judg.  vi.  3 — 5;  1  Sam.  xt.  1 — 33; 
xxvii  8,  9;  .xxx.  1,  17,  18;)  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites.  (Deut.  ii. 
0—19;  xxUi.  3—6;  Judg.iii.  12—30; 
1  Sam.  xiv.  47 ;  2  Sam.  tIu.  2 ;  xii. 
26.)  The  Midianites  acted  in  so  hos- 
tile  a  manner,  that  no  permanent  peace 
could  be  preserved  with  them.  (Judg. 
1-40;  viL  1—26;  viii.  1—21.)  It 
was  expressly  enacted,  that  the  Kdom- 
ites,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians,  in  the 
tenth  generation,  might  be  admitted 
to  citizenship.  (Num.  xx.  14 — 21; 
Deut.  ii.  4 — 8.)  Treaties  were  per- 
mitted with  all  other  nations,  pro- 
vided they  were  such  as  would  tend 
to  the  public  welfare. 

LEA  H=  wearied.  The  elder  daugh- 
ter of  Laban  and  wife  of  Jacob.  (Gen. 
xxix.  16,  17,  23,  25,  32;  xxx.  9—21.) 

LEATHER.  The  Hebrews  un- 
doubtedly derived  their  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  tanning  and  preparing 
leather  from  the  Egyptians.  (Ex. 
xxvi.  14.)  The  Egyptians,  from  the 
remnants  of  leather  found  in  the 
tombs,  dyed  of  different  colours,  ap- 
pear to  have  employed  the  bark  of  the 
Shittim-woodiu  tanning,  and  the  peri- 
placa  secamooe,  which  grows  near 
the  Red  sea.  Leather  was  used  for 
covering  the  framework  of  war*cha- 
riots  I  and  in  the  manufacture  of  leather 
thongs,  which  were  twisted  into  ropes, 
or  cables.  They  sometimes  covered 
the  wood  of  their  harps  with  coloured 
morocco;  they  also  made  bottles, 
quivers,  and  pouches  of  different  co- 
lours, and  ornaments,  caps,  aprons, 
shields,  etc.,  of  leather,  It  was  ex- 
tensively used  by  the  shoemakers  in 
sandal-making,  etc.,  as  appears  from 
the  monuments,  and  by  the  curious 
display  of  shoes  and  half-boots,  re- 
sembling those  of  modem  manufac- 
ture, in  the  British  Museum.  Girdles 
were  frequently  made  of  leather.  (2 
Kings  i.  X ;  Matt.  iii.  4.) 

ItEAV  EN.  The  mass  of  sour  dough, 
used  to  produce  fermentation  in  the 
making  of  bread.    For  this  purpose 


the  lees  of  wine  were  sometimes  used 
as  we  use  yeast  The  Hebrew  word 
seor  is  correctly  rendered  "leaven;" 
(Ex.  xii.  15,  19;  xiii.  7;  Lev.  ii  11;) 
and  incorrectly,  "leavened  bread," 
(Deut.  xvi.  4.)  The  Hebrew  word 
tihametZf  rendered  "leavened  bread:" 
(Ex.  xii.  15;  xiii.  3,  7;)  and  "lea- 
vened;" (Ex.  xii.  39;)  when  applied 
to  solids,  signifies  soured,  seasoned,  or 
fermented;  when  applied  to  liquids, 
fermented  wine,  or  other  liquor,  soured 
wine,  i.  e.  vinegar.  (Num.  vi.  3;  Ruth 
ii.  14;  Ps.  Ixix.  21;  Ex.  xiii.  7.)  AU 
leavened  or  fermented  substances  were 
purged  aivay  at  the  Passover  festival; 
and  strictly  prohibited  during  the  suc- 
ceeding seven  days  of  the  festival  of 
Unleavened  bread,  in  commemoration 
of  the  Exode  from  Egypt,  when  the 
Hebrews  in  haste  made  bread  of  un- 
leavened meal.  (Ex.  xii.  5 — 17;  xix. 
20;  Matt.  xxvi.  17;  Mark  xiv.  12; 
Luke  xxii.  7.)  Salt,  as  the  symbol 
of  incorruption  and  perpetuity,  was 
to  constitute  a  part  of  every  oblation 
to  Jehovah ;  whilst  leaven  or  ferment, 
in  any  form,  as  the  symbol  of  corrup- 
tion or  decay,  was  never  to  be  offered 
unto  Him.  (Lev.  ii.  13;  Num.  xviii. 
19;  Ezek.  xliu.  24.)  Hence  "  leaven" 
is  used  tropically  for  corruptness  of 
life,  doctrine,  etc.  (Matt  xvi.  6,  12; 
Mark  viii.  15;  Luke  xii.  1;  1  Cor.  v. 
7,  8;  Gal.  5, 9.)  The  quickening  and 
universal  influence  of  leaven  on  the 
mass  represents  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel.  (Matt.  xiii.  38;  Luke  xiii. 
21. — See  Passoveh. 

LEBANAH  =  the  white.  -  One  of 
the  Nethinim.  (Ezra  ii.  45;  Neh. 
vii.  48.) 

LEBANON  =  white  mouniain.  A 
celebrated  chain  of  mountains,  which, 
branching  off  from  the  great  ranges 
of  Asia  Minor,  extends  irom  north  to 
south  with  slight  interruptions  and  at 
various  elevations,  through  all  Syria 
and  Palestine,  and  terminates  in  the 
desert  of  Sinai,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Red  sea.  It  consists  of  two  lofty 
and  nearly  parallel  ridges,  of  which 
the  western  one  is  called  Lebanon, 
while  the  eastern  ridge  bears  the  name 
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of  Anti-Lebanon,  and    in    its  hiffh 
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sonthem  part,  that  of  Hennon. 
whole  ea5t«m  ridg^  is  called  by  the 
Arabs    «/e6«/   esh-Shurkiyeh  =   east 
mountain;  while  its  sonthem  part  or 
Hermon,  as  having  upon  it  ice  in  its 
ravines  for  a  great  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, takes  the  name  of  Jebel  et-Telj 
s=  snow  mountain;  but  more  com- 
monly that  of  Jebel  esh-Sheikh.    As 
seen  from  Beirut,  the  miehty  wall  of 
Lebanon  rises  in  indescribable  migesty, 
to  the  height  of  some  mne  thousand 
feet.    The  whole  range  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  whitish  limestone.     jSasalt 
and  other  ionieous  rocks  appear  east 
and  south  of  the  lake  of  Galilee;  and 
the  heights  skirting  the  Dead  sea 
present  granite,  gneiss,  etc.   Iron  and 
coal  are  abundant  in  some  parts  of 
the  range.    The  western  side  of  the 
mountam  is  severed  by    deep  wild 
ravines,  forming  the  beds  of  mountain 
torrents,  which  stream  down  in  rivers 
to  the  sea.    The  eastern  declivity  of 
Anti-Lebanon  is  less  steep.    But  the 
outward  declirities  of  both  the  ranges 
have  numerous  villages;    and,   with 
the  valley  of  the  Biuca*a,  sustain   a 
teeming  population.      The  sides  of 
the  range   are  cultivated,    often  on 
terraces  built  up  with  great  labour, 
and  covered  above  with  soil    Except 
a  few  Muslims,  the  population  is  maae 
up  of  Christians  and    Druses;    the 
latter  constituting  perhaps  one  third 
part  of  the  whole;  the  former  em- 
bracing more  or  less  of  all  the  various 
sects  found  within  the  limits  of  Syria 
and  Palestine;  but  the  most  numerous 
are  the  Maronites,  who  are  zealous 
Romanists.    All  the  inhabitants  are 
Arabs;  they  are  an  active  and  la- 
borious race;  many  of  them  are  em- 
ployed in  weaving  silk,  woollen  gar- 
ments, cotton  stuffs,  and  dyeing;  and 
in  raising  com,  wine,  tobacco,  cotton, 
bemp,  indigo,  and  sugar.    Exorbitant 
taxes,  are  however,  a  great  hinderance 
to   industry.      On    the    mountains, 
wolves,  leopards  or  panthers,  and  a 
small  species  of  bear,  are  frequently 
met  with;    also  antelopes,  roebucks, 
wild  goats,  mouutain  sheep,  and  birds 
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of  prey  are  numerous.  Lebanon, 
with  its  cedars  and  fragrant  odours,, 
was  the  great  source  of  imagery  to 
the  Hebrew  poets;  and  they  wen- 
not  slow  to  improve  it.  (IJeut.  iii. 
25;  SoL  Song  iv.  11;  Isa.  be  IS; 
Hos.  xiv.  5—7.)  The  amphitheatre 
in  which  the  cedars  are  situated 
is  more  than  6,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  and  the  loftiest 
ridges  of  Lebanon,  partly  covered 
with  snow,  rise  between  two  and  three 
thousand  feet  higher.  On  the  sides 
of  the  mountain  too  are  still  found 
the  moss-grown  ruins  of  heathen 
temples,  of  which  history  has  pre- 
served no  record;  but  which,  in  tneir 
rude  though  massive  architecture, 
evince  an  origin  coeval  with  the 
mightier  wonders  of  Ba'albeck.  The 
Sublime  Porte  has  divided  the  gorem- 
ment  of  the  Mountain ;  and  allowed 
each  party  to  select  its  own  head,  to 
govern  each  according  to  its  own 
customs,  subject  directly  to  the  Turk- 
ish power.  The  American  Mission- 
aries have  established  several  schools 
among  the  people  of  Lebanon;  and 
for  some  years  past,  pleasing  success 
has  attended  their  efforts  in  the 
Mountain. 

LEBAOTH.— See  Beth  Bihei. 

LEBBiEL  S.— See  J^tde. 

JJEB01SAU=franJtinceMte.  A  city 
between  Bethel  and  Shechem.  ( Judg^. 
xxi.  10.)  It  is  now  called  LtMan; 
and  in  the  rocks  above  it  are  exca- 
vated sepulchres. 

LECAH  =:  a  gointf,  journey.  A 
place  in  Judah.    (1  Chron.  iv.  21.) 

LEEK.  The  Hebrew  word  hhaizir. 
rendered  "leeks,"  (Num.  xviii.  5.) 
**g^a8s,"  (1  Kings  xriii.  5;  Job.  xl. 
15;  Ps.  civ.  14,)  and  "herb."  (Job  vui. 
12,)  generally  signifies ,/bo(/yor  eattk. 
fodder.  It  designates*  properly  th«> 
trigonellaftmum.  Grttcum  or  fenu-grec ; 
an  annual  plant,  known  in  Egypt  un- 
der the  name  of  hdbek,  very  much 
resembling  clover.  This  vegetablv, 
when  fresh  and  young,  is  tied  up  trt 
large  bunches,  which  the  inhabitants 
eagerly  purchase  at  a  low  price,  an«l 
which  they  eat  >^ith  an  incredibW 
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lipreediness,  without  any  kind  of  sea- 
soning. It  is  also  relished  by  the 
cattle. 

LEES.  The  Hebrew  word  shema- 
rim,  rendered  "lees,"  properly  sigpi- 
ftes  preservtM.  (Isa.  xxv.  6.)  The 
term  evidently  refers  to  preserves  of 
fruit,  which  were  esteemed  as  a  lux- 
ury by  the  Hebrews.  To  "settle 
upon  one's  lees"  signifies  to  be'  on 
>!paard,  i.e.  to  maintain  the  position. 
(Jer.  xlviii.  11;  Zeph.  i.  12.)— See 
Wine. 

l£GION.  A  body  of  troops  in 
the  Romafi  army,  which  originally 
contained  3,000  infantry,  m  the 
time  of  Augustus  it  consisted  of  about 
4>,000  men,  of  all  arms;  with  300 
horsemen  as  the  regular  complement 
Each  legion  was  divided  into  ten  co^ 
horta^  or  regiments,  each  cohort  into 
three  maniples  or  bands,  and  each 
maniple  in  three  centuries,  or  com- 
panies of  100  m^n  each.  The  term 
"legion"  is  used  for  an  indefinitely 
great  number.  (Matt  xxvi.  53; 
Mark  v.  9—15;  Luke  viii.  SO.) 

LEHABIM.— See  Libya. 

LEHI  ==;at0  bone,  A  district  on 
the  borders  of  Philistia,  written  fiiUy 
"Bamath-Lehi"s=  Aeu^f  or  hiU  of  the 
jaw-bone,  (Judg.  xv.  9 — 19.)  At 
this  place  Samson  slew  a  thousand 
Philistines  with  a  new  or  moist  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass.  Near  the  scene  of 
action,  "God  clave  an  hollow  place 
that  was  in  the  jaw — properly  m 
Lehi,  as  in  the  margin — and  there 
came  water  thereout/'  and  from  the 
fountain  Samson  quenched  his  thirst. 

LEMUELS  created  of  God.  A 
prince  to  whom  the  maxims  in  Prov. 
xxxi  2 — ^9  are  directed. 

LEND.^See  Plbdgb. 

LENTILES.  The  Hebrew  word 
adashim,  rendered  "lentiles,"  is  the 
ervum  lens,  a  kind  of  pulse  resembling 
small  beans,  called  by  the  Arabs  ados. 
They  are  dressed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  beans,  dissolving  easily  into  a 
mass,  and  making  a  pottage  of  a  red 
or  chocolate  colour,  much  'esteemed 
in  E^^  and  western  Asia.  (Gen. 
xxv.  29 — 34;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28;  xxiiL 
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11.)  They  were  occasionally  used 
in  bread.    (Ezek.  iv.  9.) 

LEOPABD.  The  Hebrew  word 
namer  signifies  spotted,  speckled,  hence 
used  as  uie  name  of  the  "leomtrd"  or 
panther,  a  fierce  animal  of  tne  feline 
genus;  whose  hide  is  of  a  Yellowish 
colour,  thickly  and  beautifjiflv  dotted 
with  black  spots.  Leopards  are  s^ 
numerous  in  the  mountains  of  Syria. 
(SoL  Song  iv.  8.)  The  Syrian  leopard 
is  considerably  below  tne  stature  of 
the  lioness,  but  verv  heavy  in  propor- 
tion to  its  bulk.  Tiie  prophets  allude 
to  its  manner  of  watchmg  tor  its  prey , 
(Jer.  V.  6;  Hos.  xiii  7;)  its  fleetness; 
(Hab.  i.  8;)  its  fierceness  and  cruelty, 
(Isa.  xi.  6;)  and  in  Dan.  vii.  6,  it  is 
made  the  emblem  of  power. 

LEPROSY.  A  disease  which 
afiects  the  skin,  and  sometimes  in- 
creases in  such  a  manner,  as  to  pro* 
duce  very  large  scales,  a  slight  itch- 
ing; but  not  to  afflBct  the  general 
health.  The  Mosaic  code  prescribed 
no  natural  remedy  for  the  cure  of 
this  disease;  but  required  the  affected 
person  to  appear  before  the  priest, 
who  should  judge  of  his  leprosy :  if  it 
appeared  a  real  leprosy,  he  separated 
the  leper  from  the  company  of  man- 
kind. Certain  sacrifices  and  particu- 
lar ceremonies  were  appointea  for  the 
purification  of  a  leper,  and  for  re- 
storing him  to  society.  (Lev.  xiiL  1 — 
46;  XIV.  1 — 82.)  It  is  not  certain 
that  the  leprosy  was  contagions^  It 
was  sometimes  inflicted  as  a  judg- 
ment; as  in  the  case  of  Miriam; 
(Num.  xU.  10;)  Gehazi;  (2  Kings  v. 
27;)  and  Ussiah.  (2  Chron.  xxvi. 
16---2d.)  Dr.  Robinson,  when  at  Je- 
rusalem, saw  some  miserable  hovels, 
inhabited  by  persons  called  leprous. 
He  says,  "whether  their  disease  is  or 
is  not  the  leprosy  of  Scripture,  I  am 
unable  to  affirm;  the  symptoms  de- 
scribed to  us  were  similar  to  those  of 
elephantiasis.  At  any  rate  they  are 
pitiable  objects,  and  miserable  out- 
casts from  society.  They  all  live 
here  together,  and  intermarry  only 
with  each  other.  The  children  are 
said  to  be  healthy  until  the  age  of 
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puberty  or  later;  when  the  disease 
makes  its  appearance  in  a  finger,  on 
the  nose,  or  in  some  like  part  of  the 
body,  and  g^radualiy  increases  so  long 
as  the  victim  survives.  They  were 
said  often  to  live  to  the  age  of  forty 
or  fifky  years."  Among  other  mira* 
cles,  the  Redeemer  cleansed  lepers. 
(Matt.  viii.  3;  Mark  i.  42;  Luke  v. 
12,  13.)  The  leprosy  of  houses  ^as 
probably  an  incrustation  of  saltpetre, 
which  injures  the  walls;  and  at  all 
times  corrupts  the  air  and  is  injurious 
to  the  health.  (I^v.  xiv.  34—48.) 
The  leprosy  In  clothes  was  probably 
a  sort  of  mould  or  mildew  arising 
from  dampness,  corrupting  the  air, 
and  injurious  to  hoaltn.  (I^v.  xiii. 
47—59.) 

LESHEM.— See  Laish. 

LETHECH.  This  Hebrew  word, 
rendered  "an  half  homer,"  occurs  in 
the  margin  of  Hos.  iii.  2;  and  signifies 
a  measure  for  grain. 

LETTER.  Epistolary  correspon- 
dence was  practised  in  periods  of  the 
most  remote  antiquity.  Letter-writ- 
ing is  noticed  by  Homer,  and  by 
Euripedes  as  common  in  their  day. 
(Iliad,  «.  168—9;  Hec.  856;  Iph.  i. 
35;  Hippil.  85.  6.)  The  letters  were 
probably  in  the  form  of  rolls,  and 
were  often  sent  open ;  sometimes  they 
were  enekised  in  a  purse  or  bag.  (2 
Sam.  xi.  14,  ir>;  Ezra  vii.  11;  Neh. 
vi.  5.) 

LETTERS.— See.  Writing. 

LETUSHIM  =  the  hammered^  or 
/sharpened.  An  Arabian  tribe  de- 
scended from  Dedan.    (Gen.  xxv.  3.) 

LEUMMIM = peoples^  nations.  An 
Arabian  tribe,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Aliumiaotai  of  Ptole- 
my.    (Gen.  xxv.  3.) 

LEVI=a  joininy.  1.  The  third 
son  of  Jacob  and  Leah.  He  parti- 
cipated in  the  revenge  against  the 
Shechemites,  which  occasioned  the 
prophetic  denunciation  of  Jacob, 
that  his  posterity  should  be  scattered 
over  all  Israel.  However,  the  T-ievites 
were  not  the  worse  provided  for. 
(Gen.  xxix.  34;  xxxiv.  25;  xlix.  5 — 
7.)  2. — See  Matthew. 
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LEVIATHAN  s=  the  wreathed  or 
twisted  animaL  This  Hebrew  word, 
rendered  "mourning,"  in  the  margin 
leviathan^  (Job  ill.  8,)  e^dently  desig- 
nates the  ciiocodile.  So  also,  Ps. 
Ixxiv.  14;  civ.  26;  Isa.  xxvii  21, 
would  seem  to  refer  to  the  crocodile. 
In  Job  xli.  1 — 34,  the  general  de> 
scription  of  the  leviathan  agrees  well 
with  the  crocodile.  These  animals 
are  found  in  the  Nile,  and  other 
rivers  of  Africa;  and  also  in  the 
southern  rivers  of  America,  and  are 
usually  called  alligators.  The  croco- 
dile sometimes  reaches  thirty  feec 
in  length  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  ti» 
the  end  of  the  tail;  though  its  most 
usual  length  is  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet.  It'is  endowed  with  great 
strength ;  and  the  armour,  ^ith  which 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  covered, 
may  oe  numbered  among  the  most 
elaborate  pieces  of  nature's  mechan- 
ism. A  musket  ball  will  penetrate 
the  skin  under  the  belly  and  destroy 
it. 

LEVITES.  The  descendants  of 
I^vi,  through  his  sons  Gerahon,  Ko- 
hath,  and  Merari,  who  were  chosen 
by  God  instead  of  the  first-bom  of 
the  Hebrews,  for  the  services  of  the  ta- 
bernacle and  temple.  While  the  sons 
of  Levi  generally  were  to  perform 
numerous  ser\'ices,  necessary  to  the 
public  rites  of  religion,  and  therefore 
were  priests  in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
term,  it  was  only  "the  seed  of  Aaron 
the  priest  that  should  come  nigh,  to 
present  the  offerings  of  the  Lord 
made  by  fire."  The  high  priest  sus- 
tained the  highest  oifice  in  the  tribe, 
and  ranked  as  the  head  of  both  priests 
and  Levites.  (Num.  iii.  1 — 51 ;  iv.  1 — 
49. )  The  services  of  the  Levites  were 
exacted  from  the  thirtieth  to  the 
fiftieth  year  of  their  age;  but  they 
commenced  the  less  difficult  duties  at 
twenty-five,  and  even  twenty  years  of 
age.  (Num.  iv.  3;  viii.  24,  25;  I 
Chron.  xxiii.  24,  27;  Eara  iu.  K.) 
They  were  divided  into  classes;  each 
class  waited  by  turns,  weekly  in  th*» 
temple.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  1— 4>2;  xxiv. 
1—31 ;  xxvl  17—20;   2  Chrvn.  xxiii. 
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4 — S.)  As  the  priests  and  Le  vites  had 
no  proper  inheritance  in  the  land,  God 
assigned  for  their  habitation  forty- 
eight  cities,  with  their  suburbs.  ( Num. 
iiL  ^— 15;  XXXV.  2;  Josh.  xx.  7,  9;  xxi. 
1 — 42.)  And  their  fellow-citizens 
were  bound  to  provide  for  them  by 
tithes,  first-fruit  offerings,  and  parts 
of  beasts  sacrificed.  (Deutxviii.  1 — 
8;  xxTi.  12,  13.)  Special  Uberality 
and  charity  to  the  Levites  are  strongly 
enjoined  By  Moses.  (Dent.  xii.  18, 
19;  xir.  27 — 29.)  In  return  for  these 
contributions,  the  Levites  were  to  be 
the  judges  and  magistrates  of  the 
land,  in  both  an  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  respect.  They  did  not  go  round, 
and  preach  and  teach  in  a  public  ca- 
pacity; but  it  was  their  business  to 
settle  and  atj^udicate  all  controversies 
between  man  and  man;  to  declare 
the  law  in  all  cases  of  trespass  or  in- 
jury; to  decide  all  dubious  cases  of 
consciencie  about  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies; to  give  counsel,  whenever  asked, 
about  anything  which  pertained  to 
duty;  and,  in  a  word,  to  perform  the 
ofiice  of  judges  and  of  religions  and 
civil  monitors.  (Deut.  xvii.  8 — 10; 
xxiv.  8;  Lev.  x.  10, 11;  2  Chron.  xix. 
8—11;    Ezek.  xUv.  23—31;    Mai.  ii. 

7.) 

LEVITICUS  =  relating  to  the  Le- 
vites.  The  third  book  written  b^ 
Moses;  and  frequently  cited  as  his 
production.  (Ex.  xl.  17;  Num.  i.  1.) 
It  is  divided  into  four  principal  sec- 
tions: 1.  The  laws  concemmg  the 
various  sacrifices.  2.  The  institution 
of  the  priesthood,  and  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  high  priests.  3.  The  laws 
concerning  the  various  purifications. 
4.  The  laws  concerning  the  sacred 
festivals,  etc.  It  contains,  also, 
many  of  the  laws  by  which  the  civil 
department  of  the  government  was  to 
be  administered,  oesides  many  re- 
markable prophecies.  The  general 
design  of  tne  book  of  Leviticus  is  to 
make  known  to  the  Hebrews  the  Levi- 
tical  laws,  sacrifices,  rites,  and  ordinan- 
ces; and  by  those  ''shadows  of  good 
things  to  come*'  tolead  the  Hebrews  to 
the  hope  of  the  Messiah;  (Gal.  iii.  4; 
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Heb.  X.  1 ;)  and  it  would  appear  from 
the  argument  of  Paul,  that  they  had 
some  idea  of  the  spiritual  meanmg  of 
these  various  institutions.  (1  Cor.  x. 
1 — 4.)  Numerous  passages  of  the 
new  Testament)  especiafiy  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are  explained 
by  reference  to  this  book;  m  fact, 
they  would  be  scarcely  intelligible 
witnout  it. 

LIBERTINES.  These  were  pro- 
bably Jews,  who  having  been  carried 
as  captives  to  Rome,  and  there /reerf- 
by  their  masters,  had  settled  down  aa 
residents  in  that  city,  as  Roman  ^«ec£- 
men;  but  not  possessing  fully  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  Many  of  them 
were  accustomed  to  visit  Jerusalem. 
(Acts  vi.  9.)  Instead  of  "  Libertines,*' 
some  would  read  "  Libyans,"  an  Afri- 
can people,  like  the  Uyrenians  and 
Alexandrians. — See  Freedom. 

TilRNAH  =  whiteness,  cledmees,  1 . 
A  city  in  the  plain  of  Judah;  an- 
ciently the  seat  of  a  Canaanitish 
king.  (Josh.  x.  29 — 31;  xii.  15;  xv. 
42;  xxi.  13;  1  Chron.  vi.  57.)  Its 
inhabitants  revolted  from  king  Joram. 
(2  Kings  vui.  22;  2  Chron.  xxi.  10.) 
In  the  time  of  Hezekiah  the  Assjrrian 
king  Sennacherib  warred  ag^nst  Lib- 
nah ;  and  before  this  city  he  sustained 
that  dreadful  stroke,  by  the  immedi- 
ate judgment  of  God,  which  obliged 
him  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  to 
his  own  country.  (2  Kings  xix.  8; 
Isa.  xxxvii.  8.)  2.  A  station  of  the 
Hebrews,  in  the  wilderness.  (Nam. 
xxxiii.  20.) 

LIBNATH  =  clear,  transparent. 
A  small  stream  or  river,  called  more 
fully  **Shihor-Libnath"=:«^r«am  or 
river  Libnatk,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  sea,  in  the  territory  of  Asher. 
(Josh.  xix.  26.) 

LIBNI=i0Ai>.  A  son  of  Ger- 
shon;  (Ex.  vi.  17;  Num.  iii.  18;)  his 
descendants  were  called  **  Libnites.*' 
(Num.  iiL  21 ;  xxvi.  68.) 

LIBYA  =s  a  dry  or  thirsty  region. 
This  name,  in  its  widest  sense,  was 
used  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  the 
whole  of  Africa.  Among  the  He- 
brews, the  "I^habim,"  (Gen.  x.  13,) 
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the  '^liolriiiu,**  (2  Chron.  xiL  3;  xtL 
8,)  the  ••Lubim,*'  (Nah.  iii  9,)  and 
the  "*  Libyans,"  (Dan.  xL  4a)  were 
properly  considered  a  people  of  Egjrp- 
tiaa  ongin.  Properly,  Libya  was  a 
region  <?  Africa,  lying  west  of  Egypt 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  extending  back  indefinitely  into 
the  desert  The  Libyans  were  even- 
tnally  subjugated  bv  the  Carthagi- 
nians; and  afterwards  by  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans.  The  tract  along 
ike  coast  was  divided  under  the  Ro- 
mans into  two  parts;  on  the  east 
m>ya  Marmarica;  and  towards  the 
west  Libya  Cyrenaica,  called  also 
Libya  Pentapolis,  from  the  6te  cities 
which  it  contained,  Apollonia,  Arsi- 
noe,  Berenice,  C^rene,  and  Ptolemais. 
In  all  these  cities  there  dwelt  many 
•lews.    (Acts  ii.  10.) 

LICE.-— See  Gnat. 

LIEUTENANTS. —  See    Goveb- 
woa. 

LIFK  This  term  is  used  of  God 
and  Christ  or  the  Word,  as  the  abso- 
lute source  and  cause  of  all  lilb.  (1 
Tim.  yi.  16;  John  L  4;  v.  26,  39;  xi. 
^5;  xit.  50;  xiy.  6;  xviL  8;  Col.  iii. 
4;  1  John  i.  1,  2;  y.  20.)  Also  gene- 
rally, for  human  life,  as  opposed  to 
death.  (Gen.ii.  7;  xxy.  7;  Lnkexvi. 
25;  Acts  xvii.  25;  1  Cor.  iii.  22;  xy. 
19;  Heb.  yii.  3;  James  iv.  14;  Rey. 
xi  11 ;  xyi  S,)  It  is  also  used  in  the 
following  acceptations:—].  For  life 
withont  end,  immortaiitif,  (Heb.  vii. 
16.)  So  also,  '^tree  of  life,"  or  im- 
mortality; (Rev.  ii.  7;  xxii.  2,  14; 
Gen.  ii  9;  iii.  22;)  -'bread  of  life:" 
(John  vi.  35,  51;)  ''way  of  life;** 
(P^  xyi.  11;  Acts  ii.  28;  *«  water  of 
life,"  i.e.  living  water,  perennial; 
(Rev.  viL  17;)  "crown  of  life,*' the 
reward  of  eternal  life.  (James  i.  12; 
Rey.  ii.  10.)  2.  The  manner  of  life, 
oonduct,  in  a  moral  respect;  ''new- 
ness of  Ufe;"  (Rom.  vi  4;)  "the  life 
of  God;"  i.e.  a  holy  life.  (Eph.  iv. 
18;  2  Pet  i  8.)  S.  The  term  "life" 
Is  also  used  for  spiritual  life,  or  the 
holiness  and  huminess  of  salvation, 
<itema]  life.  (John  iii  36.)  Life  is 
the  image  of  all  good,  and  is,  there- 
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fore,  employed  to  express  it;  (Dent. 
XXX.  15;  John  iii  16  —  18,  36;  v. 
24,  39,  40;  vi  47;  viii  61;  xi  26; 
Rom.  y.  12,  18;  1  John  y.  11;)  as 
"death"  is  the  oonsnmation  of  every 
kind  of  evil.  (Jer.  xxi.  8;  £^k. 
xviii  28;  xxxiii  11;  Rom.  i  32;  yi 
21;  vii  5,  10,  13,  24;  John  vi  50; 
viii  21.)  4.  "Life"  is  also  used  for 
etarmal  life,  i  e.  the  life  of  bliss  and 
glory  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  (Matt, 
xix.  16,  17;  John  iii  15;  1  Tim.  iv. 
8;  Acts  v.  20;  Rom.  v.  17;  1  PeL  iii. 
7;  2Tim.i  1.) 

LIFE,  TREE  OF.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  frame  and  texture  of 
Adam's  body  while  in  Eden,  it  in 
certain,  that  being  "of  the  earth,  it 
was  earthy,"  and  was  thus  liable  to 
disease  and  exposed  to  decay;  just  as 
his  soul,  at  the  same  time,  was  liaUs 
to  the  greater  evil  of  temptation,  hj 
being  exposed  to  the  power  of  the 
Tempter.  Hence  while  "every  tree 
of  the  garden  was  given  for  food," 
the  tree  «)f  life,  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden,  was  provided  by  Infinite  Wis- 
dom as  the  appointed  antidote  of 
disease  or  decay  of  the  body;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  enjoyment  of 
spiritual  life,  or  the  indwdUng  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  the  right  of  aocesA 
to  the  tree  of  Ufe — thus  securing  im- 
mortality, were  suspended  on  our  first 
parents  not  eatiug  the  forbidden  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  (Gen.  ii  9 
— 17.)  The  various  references  to  the 
"  tree  of  life,"  evidently  consider  it 
to  have  been  the  Divinely  i^»pointed 
medium  for  securing  the  immortality 
of  our  first  parents.  (Prov.  iii  18; 
xi  30;  Esek.  xlvii  12;  Rev.  ii.  7; 
xxii  2,  14.)  The  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  of  which  they  were 
forbidden  to  eat  under  penalty  of  ex- 
cision from  the  tree  of  hfe,  and  nonsc 
qnent  death,  which  also  occupied  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  garden,  was 
the  Divinely  appointed  test  of  good 
and  evil;  the  means  whereby  God 
would  try  and  prove  the  feithnilneaa 
and  obedience  of  our  first  parents.  It 
was  the  test  of  moral  good  and  eviL 
i  e.  of  holiness  and  sin,  and  of  conae- 
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4|ueiit  hapmnew  or  miaery.  (Geiuiii. 
I — ^24.)  When,  through  the  instiga- 
tion en  the  Tempter,  the  first  human 
pair  disregarded  the  command  of  their 
Creator,  and  partook  of  the  fruit  of 
the  prohibited  tree,  they  lost  the  in- 
dwelling of  th^  Spirit  of  God,  and 
forfeited  the  right  of  access  to  the 
tree  of  life.  On  that  day  the  sentence 
of  death  was  awarded  to  the  guilty 
pair:  they  were  now  dead  in  the  eye 
of  the  Divine  law,  and  the  same  con- 
demnation passed  upon  the  whole  race 
of  man.  By  partaking  of  the  pro- 
hibited tree  they  obtained  an  experi- 
mental sense  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween good  and  eril.  Hence  their 
expulsion  from  Eden«  and  removal 
ftom  the  tree  of  life  was  an  act  of 
mercy  as  well  as  of  justice;  for  had 
they  been  allowed  to  retain  the  use 
of  the  tree  of  life,  it  would,  in  their 
condition,  have  sustained  them  in  an 
immortality  of  ffuilt  and  misery. 

LIGHT.  Light  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  caused  bv  a  peculiar  fluid, 
or  etherial  medium^  diffiued  through- 
out all  nature;  in  which  vibrations  are 
produced  by  luminous  bodies,  like 
those  in  the  air  by  sounding  bodies; 
only,  far  more  rapid,  and  sensible 
only  to  the  eye.  (Gen.  i.  3 — ^6.)  This 
element  radiates  from  luminous  bodies 
in  straight  lines;  and  moves  at  the 
velocity  of  nearly  12,000,000  of  miles 
in  a  minute.  Without  light  the 
animal  and  vegetable  tribes  could 
not  subsist  as  they  now  do.  lAeht 
is  the  symbol  of  Divinity.  "  God  is 
light."  (1  John  i.  6;  1  Tim.  vi.  16; 
James  i.  17.)  Christ  is  called  "the 
light  of  the  world."  (John  L  4->9; 
viu.  12;  xiL  3o,  36;  Matt.  iv.  16; 
Lake  ii.  32.)  And  Christians  are  re- 
presented as  ** lights."  (John  v.  35; 
Matt.  V.  16;  Acts  xiii.  37.)  Light  is 
also  the  emblem  of  knowledge  and 
joy.  (1  Kings  xi.  36;  Ps.  iv.  6; 
xxvii.  1;  Prov.  iv.  18;  Bccl.  xL  7; 
Isa.  il.  5;  viii  20;  x.  17;  IviiL  8; 
Hos.  vi.  6;  Bph.  v.  8;  Col.  i.  12;  2 
Tim.  L  12;  1  Pet.  ii.  9;  2  Pet.  i.  19.) 

LIGHTNING.  The  electric  fluid 
seems  to  pervade  every  part  of  na- 
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ture,  and  to  be  one  of  the  chief  agents 
in  producing  many  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  world.  Lightning  is 
the  rapid  motion  of  vast  masses  of 
electric  matter,  and  thunder,  the 
noise,  with  its  echoes,  produced  by 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  lightning 
throuf;h  the  atmosphere.  Gninnder 
and  hghtning  are  frequent  in  Syria, 
in  the  autumn  and  winter.  Thunder 
is  called  **the  voice  of  the  Lord." 
And  the  terrors  of  the  Divine  wratk 
are  often  represented  by  thunder  and 
lightning.  (Ps.  cxxxv.  7;  cxliv.  6; 
2  Sam.  xxii.  15;  Job  xxviil  26; 
XXX vii.  4;  5;  xxxviiL  25;  xL  9;  Zech. 
ix.  14;  Bev.  iv.  5;  xvL  18—21 ;  Nah. 
i.  3—6.)  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that 
this  terrible  element  has  alfeady  been 
applied  to  mi^y  usefiil  purposes  in 
the  arts,  and  not  thf  leasts  for  con- 
veying intelligence  at  the  rate  of 
200,0%  miles  in  a  second  of  time. 

LIGN-ALOES.— See  Alobs. 

LIGURK— See  Jacinth. 

LIKHI  =  learned,  A  descendant 
of  Manasseh.    (1  Chron.  vii  19.) 

LILY.  Several  varieties  of  this 
beautiful  flower,  and  of  various  co- 
lours, are  indigenous  in  the  East. 
Many  travellers  suppose  that  the 
AmaryUia  lutea^  or  yellow  amaryllis, 
whose  golden  liliaceous  flowers  in 
autumn  afford  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  gorgeous  objects  in  nature, 
is  the  flower  alluded  to  in  SoL  Song, 
it  1,  2;  Hos.  xiv.  5;  Matt  vi.  28,  29. 
Others  have  considered  the  IxioHrum 
montanwn,  a  plant  allied  to  the 
amaryUis,  of  very  great  beauty,  with 
a  slender  stem,  and  clusters  of  the 
most  delicate  violet  flowers,  to  be  the 
flower  alluded  to.  Others,  again, 
have  preferred  the  LUium  chalcedoni' 
cKm,  or  scarlet  martagon  Uly,  some- 
times called  Turk*s  cap,  with  its  tur- 
ban-like flowers,  of  a  brilliant  red. 
This  flower,  which  is  also  found  in 
brilliant  profusion  in  Palestine,  may 
be  referred  to  in  SoL  Song,  iv.  5;  v. 
13;  vi.  3.)  The  ornaments  of  "lilv- 
work,"  mentioned  as  decorating  the 
coliftnns  of  the  Temple,  are  supposed 
to  have  been    lotua-formed;  for  the 
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lotus  resembles  the  lily,  and  it  was 
frequently  used  in  Egypt  to  decorate 
the  h^l-pieces  of  columns.  (1  Kings 
vii.  19,  22;  2  Chron.  iv.   6.) 

LIME.  A  very  prcTalent  ingredi  • 
ent  in  rocks,  and,  combined  with  car- 
bonic acid,  forms  marble,  chalk,  and 
limestone,  of  yarious  degrees  of  hard- 
ness and  every  variety  of  colour. 
Limestone  occupies  at  least  a  seventh 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  It 
18  the  prevailing  constituent  of  the 
mountams  of  Syria;  and  occurs 
under  various  modifications  of  tex- 
ture, colour,  form,  and  intermixture, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  limestone 
consists  almost  entirely  of  the  shells 
and  coralline  productions  of  sea  ani- 
mals, imbedded  by  the  deposit  from 
the  solution  of  carbonate  of  lime  in 
water.  Indeed,  so  prevalent  are  or- 
ganic remains,  in  limestone,  chalk, 
and  other  strata,  that  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  scarcely  an  atom  of  the 
solid  materials  of  the  globe  which  has 
not  passed  through  the  complex  and 
wonderful  laboratory  of  life.  Lime 
for  cement,  was  anciently  obtained, 
as  in  modem  times,  by  calcining  or 
burning  marble,  limestone^  chalk, 
shells,  bones,  and  other  substances, 
to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid.  (Ezek. 
xiiL  10,  11;  Isa.  xxxiii.  12.)  In  Am. 
ii.  1,  it  is  said,  that  the  king  of  Moab 
''burned  the  bones  of  the  king  of 
Edom  into  lime;*'  and  the  liabbins 
say  that  it  was  used  by  the  conqueror 
for  plastering  his  palace.  The  He- 
brew word  aid,  rendered  "lime,"  in 
the  passage  cited,  is  also  rendered 
"plaister.*^  (l)eut.xxvii.2— 4.)  The 
l^ptians  generally  coated  their 
simlptured  fieures  with  a  calcareous 
composition,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
final  colouring  from  being  too  readily 
imbibed  by  the  porous  stone. 

LINE.  A  cord  or  tape  to  measure 
with.  In  Josh,  xviii.  9,  we  find  an 
account  of  the  earliest  topographical 
survey  on  record,  and  it  proves  that 
there  must  have  been  some  know- 
ledge of  geometry  among  the  He- 
brews; and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
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that  they  acquired  the  art  of  mea- 
suring land,  as  well  as  numerous) 
other  arts,  from  the  ancient  Enrp- 
tians  with  whom  they  had  resid^L 
(2  Sam.  viiL  2;  Ps.  xvi.  6;  Ixxviii. 
55;  Am.  vii.  17;  Zech.  L  16;  iL  1.) 
— See  Inueritaxck. 

LINEN.  The  Hebrew  word  bad 
properly  signifies  ''linen^"  that  is, 
"fine  twined  linen,"  the  product  of  the 
well-known  plant  flax.  All  the  priest's 
official  garments  among  the  Hebrews 
were  to  be  composed  of  fine  white 
linen.  (Ex.  xxviii.  42;  xxxlx.  28; 
Lev.  xvi.  4;  2  Sam.  vi.  14;  Esek.  ix. 
2;  xliv.  17;  Jer.  xiiL  1;  Dan.  x.  5; 
Rev.  XV.  6.)  The  Egyptians  from  a 
remote  era,  were  celebrated  for  their 
manufacture  of  linen,  cotton,  and 
other  cloths,  and  the  produce  of  their 
loom  was  exported  to,  and  eagerly 
purchased  by,  foreign  nations.  Jnose 
who  have  merely  looked  at  the  rough 
cloths  in  which  the  mummies  were 
enveloped,  may  imagine  that  *'the 
fine  linen  of  Egypt,"  so  celebrated  in 
Scripture,  was  of  no  finer  quality 
than  our  common  linen  sheeting. 
Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  describes' a  piece 
of  ancient  Egyptian  fine  linen  which 
contains  no  less  than  540  threads  in 
the  warp,  and  110  in  the  woof,  to  the 
inch.  The  fineness  of  the  linen  of 
Egypt  was  therefore  worthy  of  its 
repute.  The  Egyptian  won!  ske»h, 
rendered  "fine  linen,"  margin  tilky 
(Gen.  xli.  42;  Ex.  xxvi.  31;  xxvii. 
9,  18;  xxviU.  39;  Prov.  xxxi.  22,) 
was  by  the  later  Hebrews  called  6iifz; 
also  rendered  "fine linen;"  (1  Chron. 
iv.  21 ;  XV.  27;  2  Chron.  iil  14;  v.  12; 
Est.  i.  6;  viii.  15;  Esek.  xxvii.  16  ;> 
both  terms  are  translated  bysnu  in 
the  Septuagint,  and  appear  to  have 
included  cotton  fainics.  The  fibres  of 
ancient  Egyptian  linen,  eiuunined  bv 
the  microscope,  exhibit  a  jointed, 
cane-like  structure;  the  fibres  of  tiie 
cotton  examined  by  the  same  process, 
exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  flat  and 
bordered  ribbon.  It  appears  that  the 
ancient  Egjrptian  factories  combined 
linen,  wool,  or  hair,  and  cotton  in 
their  fabrics,  made  at  the  same  time 
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the  cloth  which  we  now  desi^ate  as 
nwusseline  de  lainel  It  would  appear 
fh>m  the  monnments  that  men  and 
women,  as  well  as  bojrs  and  girls, 
were  employed  promiscuously  in  the 
cotton  and  linen  factories,  in  various 
departments,  as  in  ours.  (1  Chron. 
iv.  21.)  Occasionally  the  muslin^ 
beautifully  dyed  and  patterned,  was 
interwoTen  with  silver  and  gold 
thread,  some  specimens  of  which  can 
be  traced  up  to  the  early  period  of 
Thothmes  1.,  and  even  of  Osirtesen. 
— See  WHAViNG. 

LINUS  r=.fiax.    A  Christian  men- 
tioned by  Paul,    (2  Tim.  iv.  21.) 

LION.  The  most  powerful,  daring, 
and  impressive  of  all  carnivorous 
animals.  Thouah  the  lion  does  not 
now  exist  in  Palestine,  there  is  ample 
evidence  of  its  being  very  common 
there  in  early  times.  The  Hebrews 
had  several  different  names  for  the 
Hon,  expi)essing  the  differences  in  its 
age,  character,  etc.,  as  Ari,  or  Arieh 
:=  (he  ptdter  in  pieces.  This  appears 
to  be  the  general  or  common  name  of 
the  lion;  (1  Kings  x.  19,  20;  2  Kings 
xvii.  25,  26;  Jer.  xUx.  19;  1.  44;  2 
Chron.  ix.  18,  19;  Num.  xxiii.  24; 
xxiv.  9;  1  SauL  xvii.  34,  36,  37;  2 
SauL  xvii.  10;  xxiii.  20;  Nah.  ii.  11, 
12;  Prov.  xxviii.  15;)  Gor  =  a  cub^ 
whelp;  (Gen.  xlix.  9;  Dent,  xxxiii. 
22;  Jer.  li.  38;  Ezek.  xix.  2,  3,  5; 
Nah.  ii.  12;)  Cenhir=  sha^gyy  hence 
a  young  lion;  (iiudg.  xiv.  5;  Ps.  civ. 
21;  Prov.  xix.  12;  Jer.  ii.  16;  Am. 
iii.  4;)  beginning  to  seek  prey  for 
itself;  (Job.  iv.  10;  Isa.  v.  29;  Jer. 
XXV.  88;  Mic.  v.  8;)  and  ferocious. 
(Ps.  xvii.  12;  xci.  13;  Isa.  xi.  6.) 
This  term  is  also  used  tropically 
for  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  enemies; 
(Ps.  xxxiv.  11;  xxxv.  17;  Iviii. 
ft;  Jer.  ii.  15.)  Jehoahaz,  king  of 
Judah,  is  called  "  a  young  lion,  taken 
in  a  pit"  by  his  enemies.  (Ezek.  xix. 
3,  4.)  Pharaoh,  king  of  £g3rpt,  is 
called  "  a  young  lion,"  prowling 
among  the  nations;  (Ezek.  xxxii.  2;) 
it  is  also  used  of  the  young  princes 
or  warriors  of  a  State.  (Ezek.  xxxviii. 
18;  Nah.  ii.  13.)  Shahhal  =  ^/ie?varer; 
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(Job  iv.  10;  x.  16;  xxviii.  8;  Ps.  xci. 
13;  Prov.  xxvi.  13;  Hos.  v.  14;  xiii, 
7.)  Laish=:  yirm,  strong ;  Job  iv.  11 ; 
Isa.  XXX.  6;  Prov.  xxx.  30.)  Labia  =: 
lowing,  roaring,  hence  lioness.  (Gen. 
xlix.  9;  Num.  xxiv.  9;  Deut.  xxxiii. 
20;  Ps.  Ivii.  4;  Isa.  v.  29;  xxx.  6; 
Nah.  ii.  11 ;  Job  iv.  11 ;  xxxviii.  39 ; 
Ezek.  xix.  2.)  In  Job  xxviiL  8,  the 
Hebrew  words  beni  shahhaiz,  ren- 
dered "the  lion's  whelps,"  properly 
signify  "sons  of  pride,"  and  are 
applied  to  the  larger  beasts  of  prey, 
as  the  lion,  leviathan.  In  Babylon 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  t<» 
throw  offenders  to  be  devoured  by 
lions  kept  in  dens  for  that  purpose. 
(Dan.  V1.7 — 28.)  A  lion  is  the  symbol 
of  royalty  and  of  power.  Thus  the 
tribe  of  «i  udah  is  styled  a  lion's  whelp, 
and  is  compared  to  a  lion  or  lioness 
couching,  whom  no  onedares  to  rouse. 
(Gen.  xlix.  9.)  So  our  Lord,  who 
sprang  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  (Heb. 
viL  14,)  is  called  "the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah."  In  Dan.  viL  4,  the 
lion  with  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  syimral  of 
the  ChaldsM)  Babylonian  kingdom.  In 
2  Tim.  iv.  17,  "the  lion"  is  probably 
an  allusion  to  the  Emperor  Nero* 
The  "roaring  lion,"  on  account  o£ 
its  rapacity,  is  a  fit  emblem  of  Satan. 
(1  Pet.  V.  8.) 

LIP.  This  word  is  used  for  Ian- 
8;uage  or  pronunciation;  (Gren.  xi.  1 ; 
Isa.  xix.  18,  margin;)  "  a  man  of  lips," 
L  e.  full  of  talk,  a  babbler;  (Job  xi*. 
2,  margin;)  "the  lip  of  truth,"  L  e. 
truth  spoken.  (Prov.  xii.  19.)  "  Un- 
clean lips,"  i.  e.  polluted  by  sinful 
words;  (Isa.  vi.  5,  7;)  "  burning  lips," 
expressions  of  malignant  passions; 
or  false  professions  of  friendship. 
(Prov.  xx\'i  23.)  The  "calves  of 
our  lips,"  signifies,  the  fruit  of  our 
lips,  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God. 
(Hos. xiv.  2;  Heb.  xiu.  15.)  "Cover- 
ing the  lip,"  or  chin,  with  the  outer 
garment,  was  a  token  of  mourning. 
(Ezek.  xxiv.  22;  Lev.  xiil  45.)  "  To 
shoot  out  the  lip,"  is  a  mark  of  con- 
tempt or  scorn.  (Ps.  xxii.  7.)  Lip 
is  also  used  for  the  boundary  of  a 
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«>()uniry;  (Judg.  viL  22;)  and  for  tbe 
<*0Mi  of  the  sea.    CGen.  xxii.  17.) 


MTTBaft.  The  Hebrew  word  tzab, 
rendered  "litter,"  margin  •'coaches," 
properiy  si^ifies  a  couck^  gedan^ 
or  palanqum^  as  being  light  and 
sently  borne.  (Isa.  IxrL  20.)  In 
Num.  vii.  3.  it  is  rendered  **  wag- 
gons," properiy  litter  waagonM,  So 
also,  the  Hebrew  word  aphirioii,  ren- 
dered '•a  Ghariot,"  signifies  a  wdan^ 
litter,  a  portable  conch  or  palanquin. 
(SoL  6ong  ttL  9.)  The  litter  or  palan- 
quin, borne  on  men's  shoulders,  was 
in  use  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  is  still 
employed  in  one  form  or  other 
throughout  the  East;  and  we  have 
umple  evidence  that  many  of  the 
luxuries  and  refinements  of  Egypt 
were  adopted  by  the  Hebrews. 

LIVER.  The  Hebrew  word  ca- 
had,  signifying /ietEcy,  is  used  for  **  the 
liver,"  as  being  the  heaviest  of  the 
viscera;  just  as  the  lungs,  the  liajUeet 
of  all,  are  with  us  called  the  lights. 
The  term  cebod  signifies  the  homntr, 
or  ^ory  of  any  one,  hence  it  is  used 
poetically  for  the  mind,  the  heart;  it 
18  rendered  **  honour;"  (Gen.  xlix.  6; 
P*.vii.  6;)  "glory,"  (Ps.  xvi.  9;  com- 
pare ActsiL  26;  Ps.  xxx.  12;  Ivii.  8;) 
and  "  heart"  (Ps.  cviii:  1.)  The  ex- 
pressions in  Lun.  ii.  11 ;  Job  xvi.  18; 
nroT.  viL  28,  are  hyperbolical,  for  the 
severest  mental  sunering.  Divination 
^as  practised  by  inspecting  the  eon- 
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ditton  of  the  liver  of  a  slain  animal. 
(Enk.  XXL  21.)— See  Hbart. 

UZARD.  An  animal  having  the 
conformation  of  a  berpent,  wit£  the 
addition  of  feet  From  the  various 
Hebrew  names  it  would  appear  that 
several  species  are  alluded  to;  as  the 
Letaah,  perhaps  the  starrv  lixard; 
(Lev.  XL «%;)ooahh,  rendered  "chame- 
leon," a  large  lizard,  perhaps  the 
skink;  (Lev.  xL  30;)  tsab,  rendered 
"  the  tortoise,"  the  Nilotic  wiau^  or 
waran;  (Lev.  xL  29;)  semmamith, 
rendered  "  spider,"  a  species  of 
spotted  lizard;  (Prov.  xxx.  28;)  an- 
skah,  rendered  "  ferret,"  perhi^  the 
lizard  called  geeko-,  (Lev.  xL  80;) 
thinshemeth,  rendered  "mole,"  the 
chameleon;  (Lev.  xL  30;)  hhomet 
rendered  "  snail,"  (Lev.  xL  SO,)  pro- 
bably the  sand  lizard.  (Lev.  xL  8a) 
Lizaras  of  diflerent  species  are  ex- 
tremely abundant  both  in  the  settled 
country,  and  in  the  deserts  of  Syria; 
the  gtound  and  the  walls  of  the  ruined 
buildunffsare  often  covered  with  them, 
many  Uiousands  are  often  seen  let- 
tering under  the  sun. 

LOAVES.— See  Bread. 

LO-AMMI  ssznot  mjf  peopk.  The 
symbolical  name  of  the  son  of  Hoeea, 
(Hos.  i.  9.) 

LOCK.  The  Hebrew  word  ren- 
dered "  lock,"  designates  a  holt  or  bar, 
(Sol.  Song  V.  4,  5;  Isa.  xlv.  2.)  Tlie 
doors  and  gates  of  the  Hebrews  were 
secured  by  bars  of  wood  or  iroo.  (1 
Kings  iv.  13.)  These  were  aktost 
the  only  locks  known  in  early  times; 
and  they  were  furnished  with  a  large 
and  clumsy  key,  which  was  applied 
to  the  bar  through  an  orifice  on  tbe 
outside,  by  means  of  which  the  bolt 
or  bar  was  slipped  forward  as  in 
modem  locks.    (Judg.  iii.  24.) 

LOCUST.  A  voraciooa  in- 
sect, generally  about  three  inches 
in  length;  belonging  to  the  genus 
pry/Zt.  Its  general  form  and  ap- 
pearance are  not  unlike  the  gnus- 
Dopper.  Locusts  seem  to  live  in  a 
sort  of  republic,  like  anta.  (Prov. 
XXX.  27.)  They  abound,  a(  certain 
seasons,  in  various  countries;  amoiig 
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which  are  Palestine  and  its  vicinitv. 
There  are  several  Hebrew  words  ren- 
dered **locnst,"  which  may  designate 
different  species;  but  they  afford  us 
no  due  to  the  particular  species  in- 
tended by  the  sacred  writers.    The 
tenn  arbeh  =f  a  multitude^  is  appa^ 
rently  a  collective  name  for  the  com- 
mon "locust"     (Ex.  X.  4,  12,  13,  U, 
19;   Lev.  XJ.  22;   Deut  xxviii.  38;    1 
Kings  viiL  37;     2  Chron.  vi.  28;    Pft. 
Ixxviii.  46;    cv.  34;    cix.  23;    Prov. 
XXX.  27;   Joel  i.  4;   ii.  25;   Nah.  iii. 
16—17;)    also  rendered  "grasshop- 
per."     (Judg.   vL  5;    viL   12;    Job 
xxxix.  20;    Jer.  xlvi.  23.)     Gob  =s 
creeper;  probably  a  wingless  species 
of  devouring  "locust;"   (Isa.  xxxiii. 
4;)  also  rendered  "grasshopper,"  or 
"green  worms."     (Nah.  iii.  17;  Am. 
Til.  1.)     Graxam=/Ae  demurer,  a  lo- 
cust not  yet  winged;   also  rendered 
«•  palmerworm."     (Joel  I  4;   ii.  26; 
Am.  iv.  9.)     Hhagar=<Ae  hider  or 
veUer;  a  "locust,"  winged  and  edible; 
(2  Chron*  vii.   13;)    also   rendered 
"grasshopper."     (licv.  xi.  22;  Num. 
xiiL  33;    Eccl.  xii.  5;   Isa.  xL  22.) 
Hhanamal,  rendered  "frost,"  but  ap- 
parently a  species  of  hcust,      (Ps. 
facxviii.  47.)    Hhasil=l*c  demurer,  a 
species  of  locust;   rendered  "cater- 
pfllar."     (1  Kings  viii.  37;  2  Chron. 
vi.  28;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  46;  Isa.  xxxiii.  4; 
Joel  i.  4 ;  iL  25.)  llhargol  =  the  leaper, 
a  winged  and  edible  species  of  locust; 
rendered    "beetle."      (Lev.  xi.  22.) 
Telek = the  feeder,  a  species  of  locust, 
winged,  and  rough  or  hairy;   ren- 
dered "caterpilkr;"  (Ps.cv.34;  Jer.li. 
14 — 27;)  and  "cankerworm."     (Joel 
i.4;  iL2o;  Nah.  iiL  15, 16.)  Sa]am=:lAe 
consumer,  a  species  of  locust,  winged 
and  edible ;  rendered  "  the  bald  locust." 
(Lev.  xi.  22.)     Tzelatzal  s=  whizzer,  a 
species  of  "locust,"  or  stridulous  insect 
which  gives  forth  a  whizzing  sound. 
(Deut  xxviii.  42.)     On  many  occa- 
sions the  locust  has  been  employed 
by  the  Almighty  to  chastise  manlund 
for  their  sins.     From  a  comparison 
of  Ex.  X.  4,  12,  13,  14, 19;  with  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  46,  47;  cv.  34,  it  appears  that 
no  less  than  four  species  of  locusts, 
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the    arbeh,    hhanamal,    hhasil,    and 
yelek,  were  employed  in  the  eighth 
plague  on  Egypt     So  also  in  Joel  i. 
4-— 7;   iL  3 — 11,   no  less   than  four 
diflforent  species  of  locusts  are  men- 
tioned, as  having  been  employed  in  the 
work  of  devastation, — the  gasam,  ar- 
beh, yelek,  and  hhasil.    Some  writers 
understand  the  description  as  a  sym- 
bolic    representation     of     invading 
armies,  as  in  Rev.  ix.  2 — 12.     The 
devastations  of  the  locust  are  often 
a    grreat  detriment  to  the    agricul- 
turalist; they  sometimes   cross    tho 
country,  destroying  every  thing  be 
fore  them.      A   few  years  ago  the 
army  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  extripate  them,  gathered  up 
no    less    than    65,000    ardebs,  eacn 
equal  to  five  English  bushels,  and, 
therefore,  equivalent  in  the  whole  tc» 
325,000  bushels.    No  one  can  estimate 
the  damage  caused  by  these  creatures; 
and  when  they  are  grown  to  a  certain 
sise,  it  is  impossible  to  conquer  or  re- 
sist them;   they  come  like  flights  of 
birds,  darkening  the  air,  and  the  de- 
struction of  hundreds  of  thousands 
seems  in  no  respect  to  diminish  their 
numbers.    Still  the  locusts,  like  every 
creature  which  God  has  maide,  answer 
important  purposes  in  the  economy 
of  nature;   by  clearing  the  way  for 
the  renovation  of  vegetable  produc> 
tions  which  are  in  danger  of  being 
destroyed  by  the  exuberance  of  some 
'  particular  species.    In  the  meantime, 
test  the  locusts    themselves    should 
multiply  too  fast,  they  are  exposed 
to  innumerable  causes  of  repression. 
They  are  followed  and  destroyed  by 
the  Semermer  or  locust-bird;    and 
afford  sustenance  to  various  tribes  of 
birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  etc. ;  and  as  they 
always  fly  with  the  wind,  vast  mul- 
titudes are  annually  carried  into  tho 
sea,  where  they  perish.      Among  the 
Hebrews  several  species  of  locust^* 
were  permitted  for  food.     (Lev.  xi. 
21,  22;  Matt  iii.  4.)    Strange  as  thin 
permission  to  eat  locusts  may  appear 
to  us,  vet  nothing  is  more  certain 
than    that  several  nations,  both  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  anciently  used  these 
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insects  for  food«  and  that  they  are 
iitill  eaten  in  the  East;  and  are  even 
esteemed  a  delicacy  when  properly 
cooked. 

LOD. — See  Lydda. 

LODEB A  R'=:  no  pasture,  A  town 
of  Gilead.    (2  Sam.  ix.  4, 5 ;  xvii.  27.) 

LODGE.  This  word  not  onljr  de- 
notes a  place  for  passing  the  night, 
but  also  a  hut,  erected  to  aflord  shel- 
ter to  those  who  yarded  the  fields  or 
gardens  from  thieves,  or  from  wild 
heasts.    (Job  xxviL  18;  Isa.  L  8.) 

LODGING-PLACE.— See  I^^i. 

LOG:=a  deep  cavity,  basin.  The 
smallest  measure  of  liquids,  contain- 
ing the  twelfth  part  of  a  bin.  (Lev. 
xiv.  10, 12, 15,  21,  2i.) 

LOGOS.— See  Word. 

LOINS.— See  Gibdle. 

LOIS  s=  better  f  A  Christian  ma- 
tron, the  grandmother  of  Timothy. 

<2  Tim.  i.  6.) 

LOOKING-GLASS.  The  Hebrew 
words  rendered  "looking-glasses," 
and  "classes,"  (Ex.  xxxviiL  8;  Isa:  iii. 
tiS,)  have  no  reference  to  silvered 
glass,  but  properly  signify  mirrors, 
tablets,  plates  of  mixed  metal,  chiefly 
of  copper,  most  carefully  wrought 
and  highly  polished.  The  mirrors 
used  by  the  Hebrews  were  undoubt- 
edly lixe  those  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  are  found  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. They  were  round  or  oval, 
and  inserted  in  ornamental  handles, 
like  our  hand-mirrors.  Many  in 
the  East,  even  at  this  day,  pour  water 
into  a  vessel,  which  they  use  for  a 
mirror.  The  brazen  laver  was  made 
of  the  mirrors  devoted  to  that  pur- 
pose, by  the  Hebrew  women;  though 
we  need  not  suppose  that  the  mirrors 
were  the  only  materials  used  in  its 
formation.    (Ex.  xxxviii.  8.) 

LORD.  The  Hebrew  word  Adonai 
rs^Lord,'*  is  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  as  the  Governor  of  the  world; 
(Gen.  xviii.  3;  xix.  18;  Ex.  iv.  10 — 
13;  Josh.  vii.  8;  1  Kings  xxu.  6;  2 
Kings  viL  6;  xix.  23;  Job  xxviii.  28; 
l8a.vi.  8;  viii.?;)  and,  like  the  Greek 
term  Kyrios  zs.  *'  Lord,"  to  the  Messiah. 
(I's,  ex.  1 ;  Acts  X.  3G;  Rev.  xix.  16.) 
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The  Hebrew  word  Adorn  =  ^^Loid,"  is 
also  applied  to  God;  (Ex.  xxiii,  17; 
Josh.  ui.  13;  Ps.  cxiv.  7;)  also  to  a 
king,  lord,  governor;  (Gen.  xxxiL  4, 
5;  2  Sam.  xiv.  9;  1  Kings  iii.  17; 
Isa.  xxvi.  13;)  a  royal  consort;  (1 
Kin^  i.  17,  18;)  to  a  father;  (Gen. 
XXXL85;)  a  brother;  (Num.  xii.  11;) 
a  husband;  (Gen.  xviii.  12;)  and  a 
master.  (Gen.  xxiv.  14 — 27;  XTxix. 
2 — 7.)— See  Jehotah. 

LORD'S  DAY.— See  Sabbath. 

LORD'S    SUPPER.      This  ordi- 
nance, also  called  "  the  Lord's  Table," 
and  "the  Communion;"   (1  Cor.  xi. 
20;  X.  16,  21;)  was  instituted  by  our 
Saviour,  as  a  constant  memorial  of 
His  sufferings  and  death.  (Matt.  xxvL 
26—28;  Mark  xiv.  22—24;  LukexxiL 
19,  20;  1  Cor.  xL  23—25.)       The  in- 
stitution of  the  Lord's  supper  took 
place  at  the  close  of  the  passover- 
meal,  and   in    connection  with    the 
"cup  of  blessing"  which   terminated 
the  proper  meal    (Luke  xxii.  17.) 
At  tne  paschal  supper,  the  Hebrews 
annually  commemorated  their  deliver- 
ance from  the  bondage  of  Egypt;  but 
the  Lord's  supper,  wmch  was  intended 
to  supersede  the  passover,  was  to  com- 
memorate the  deliverance  of  all  man- 
kind from  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
Evidently  at   the   institution  of  the 
Lord's  supper  unleavened  bread,  and 
newh-maae  or  unfermented  wine,  were 
employed,  such  as  were  commonly 
employed  at  the  Hebrews*  passover- 
table;    because  no  other  kind  could 
be  had  in  all  Judea  at  this  time, 
all  leaven    or  ferment    havine  been 
purged    away    from    their    houses. 
(Ex.  xii.   15—20;    xiii.  3 — 7;    xxiiL 
15;   xxxiv.  25',   Matt  xxvi.  17 — 21; 
Mark  xiv.  12 — 18;  LukexxiL  7 — 15; 
John    xiii.   1 — 5;    1    Cor.  v.   (J — 8.) 
Hence,  in  our  celebration  of  this  ordi- 
nance, so  far  as  significancv  depends 
on  the  symbols,  it  is  doubtless  better 
to  keep  as  near  the  original  celebra- 
tion, both  as  to  the  manner  of  admi- 
nistration and  kind  of  elements  em- 
ployed, as  may  be  convenient  and 
orcunarily    possible.       The   Romish 
custom   of  making   the  bread  into 
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wafers,  and  that  of  some  Protestants 
who  take  one  small  cube  o£  fermented 
bread,  previously  divided  from  the 
mass  with  a  knife,  and  separated  by 
the  fingers  of  the  minister,  and  the 
use  of  Jermented  wine,  scarcely  answer 
to  the  proper  significancy  of  the 
eucharist.  The  Redeemer  **  took 
bread  and  blessed,"  not  it,  but  God, 
5.  e.  "  gave  thanks  and  brake  it,  and 
gave  it  unto  them."  (Matt.  xxvL  26; 
Luke  xxii.  19;  1  Cor.  xi.  24.)  The 
disciples  took  the  bread  which  he  had 
broken,  and  each  one  broke  from  it  a 
portion  for  himself,  and  handed  the 
remainder  to  his  neigbonr  for  him  to 
do  likewise.  So  al^,  with  the  cup; 
Christ  gave  it  to  him  who  lay  in  his 
bosom,  i.  e.  reclined  in  front  uf  him, 
and  when  he  had  drank  he  handed 
the  cup  to  his  neighbour  for  him  to 
do  likewise,  until  mey  all  drank  of  it 
Hence  this  ordinance  is  called  the 
communion  of  the  body  and  of  the 
blood  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  x.  16,  17; 
Acts  ii.  42,  46.)  Blessing  and  conse- 
crating the  elements  are  merely  Romish 
ceremonies,  necessary,  of  course,  to 
those  who  pretend  to  transmute  the 
bread  and  wine  into  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  The  advocates 
of  transubstantiation  ought  to  know 
that  the  words  "  This  is  my  body," 
simply  mean  **this  symbolizes  or  re- 
presents my  body."  (Matt  xiii.  38; 
compare  Gen.  xli.  26,  27;  Dan.  vii. 
24;  1  Cor.  x.  4;  Gal.  iv.  24;  Ps. 
Ixxxiv.  11.)  If  they  will  cling  to  the 
literal  sense,  let  them  do  so  through- 
out the  passage.  The  Redeemer  said, 
'*  This  cup,"  not  the  wine,  "is  the  new 
Testament  in  my  blo<»d."  The  bread 
is  no  more  the  body  of  our  Lord  than 
the  cup  is  the  wine.  (Luke  xxii.  20; 
1  Cor.  xi  25.)  The  Lutheran  idea  of 
consubstantiationy  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  arc  on,  inland  under  the 
bread  and  wine,  does  not  much  help 
the  matter.  Indeed,  consubstantiation 
is  the  twin  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion, if  it  is  not  the  same  notion  ex- 
pressed in  different  words.  In  this 
sacred  rite  Christ  is  present  with  the 
faithful  communicant,  not  vi  or  with 
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the  symbols.  The  custom  of  kneeling 
to  receive  the  communion  was  un- 
known till  the  doctripe  of  transub- 
stantiation was  adopted  by  the  Rom- 
anists. A  table-posture  is  the  proper 
mode  of  receiving  the  symbols  of  the 
Lord's  body,  and  of  snowing  forth 
His  death  till  He  come  in  His  glory. 

LO-RUHAMAH  ==  not  compas- 
sionated. The  symbolical  name  of  a 
daughter  of  Hosea.    (Hos.  i.  6,  8.) 

LOT  :=  a  covering,  veU.  The  son 
of  Haran,  and  the  ancestor  of  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites.  (Gen.  xL 
27,  28,  31;  xii  5;  xiii.  1—13;  xiv. 
12,  16;  xix.  1—38;  Deut  ii.  9;  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  8.)  Lot  accompanied  his 
uncle  Abraham  from  Ur  to  Canaan, 
but  their  numerous  flocks,  and  the 
quarrels  of  their  servants,  rendered 
a  friendly  separation  necessary.  Lot 
chose  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Jordan 
for  his  pasture  p^round,  and  fixed  his 
abode  in  the  city  of  Sodom.  When 
Chedorlaomer  attacked  the  Pentapo- 
lis.  Lot  was  taken  prisoner,  along 
with  other  inhabitants,  and  was  res- 
cued and  brought  back  by  Abraham. 
On  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the 
Plain,  Lot  and  his  ti^'o  daughters 
escaped  with  their  lives,  but  his  wife, 
looking  back,  perhaps  lingering  be- 
hind tne  rest,  was  suddenly  involved 
in  destruction,  and  she  "became  a 
pillar  of  salt"  (2  Pet  ii.  7,  8;  Luke 
xvii.  28,  20.)  Josephus,  Clement  of 
Rome,  and  Irensus,  mention  the  pil- 
lar of  salt  as  existing  in  their  oAy, 
The  mass  of  rock-salt  stiU  existing 
on  the  mountain  called  Usdum,  at  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  Bead 
sea,  may  have  been  the  basis  of  the 
ancient  tradition.  In  1848,  Lieut 
Lynch  examined  this  pillar.  He  says, 
"  Soon  after,  to  our  astonishment,  we 
saw  on  the  eastern  side  of  Usdum,  one 
third  the  distance  from  its  north  ex- 
treme, a  lofty,  round  pillar,  standing 
apparently  detached  from  the  generiJ 
mass,  at  the  head  of  a  deep,  narrow, 
and  abrupt  chasm.  We  found  the  pil- 
lar to  be  of  solid  salt,  capped  with  car- 
bonate of  lime,  cylindrical  in  front 
and  pyramidical  behind.    The  upper 
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or  roundMl  part  is  about  fotty  feet 
high,  resting  on  a  kind  of  oral  pe- 
destal, from  for^  to  sixty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  It  slightly  de- 
creases in  size  upwards,  crumbles  at 
the  top,  and  is  one  entire  mass  of 
crystaluntion.  A  prop  or  buttress 
connects  it  with  the  mountain  behind, 
and  Che  whole  is  covered  with  debris 
of  a  light  stone  colour.  Its  peculiar 
shape  is  doubtless  attributable  to  the 
action  of  the  winter  rains."  How- 
ever, **  a  statue  or  pillar  of  salt,**  is 
not  demanded  by  the  words  in  Gen. 
xix.  26.  As  the  term  ^  salt,"  is  fre- 
quently used  as  a  symbol  of  perpetuity; 
(Mum.  xviii.  19;  2  Chron.  xiii.  5;)  so 
**  a  pillar  of  salt"  merely  conveys  the 
idea,  that  in  her  sudden  destruction 
she  became  a  perpetual  memorial,  of 
the  sad  consequences  of  disobedience, 
a  monument  or  example  of  Divine 
displeasure  to  subsequent  generations. 
(Luke  xvii.  82.) 

LOTA  N  =  covering.   A  son  of  Seir. 
(Gen.xxxvi.  20,29;  1  Chron.  i.  88,  89.) 

LOTS.  The  Hebrew  word  fforal, 
signifies  a  small  stone,  as  used  in 
casting  lots;  (Josh.  xix.  1;  1  Sam. 
xiv.  41;  Jon.  i.  7;  Acts  i.  26;)  hence 
also  a  method  used  to  determine  cases 
or  preferences.  "The  lot,"  i.  e.  the 
pebble,  "is  cast  into  the  lap,"  properly 
mto  the  boeom  of  an  urn  or  vase. 
(Prov,  xvi.  88.)  The  decision  by  lot 
was  often  resorted  to  among  the  He- 
brews, but  always  with  the  strictest 
refinrence  to  the  interposition  of  God; 
as  in  the  division  of  the  land  among 
the  tribes ;  (Num.  xxvi.  55 ;  xxxiii.  54 ;) 
the  selection  of  the  scape  goat;  (Lev. 
xvi.  8,  9;)  and  the  classes  of  the 
priests  and  Levites.  (1  Chron.  xxiv. 
5.)  Property  was  divided  in  the  same 
way.  (Ps.  xxii.  18;  Matt,  xxvii.  35; 
Ecek.  xxiv.  6;  Joel  iii.  8.)  The  ten^ 
"lot"  is  also  used  for  a  portion,  or  in- 
heritance; (Josh.  XT.  1;  Judg.  i.  3; 
!Ps.  cxxv.  8;  Isa.  xvii.  14;  Ivii.  6; 
Acts  viiL  21;)  also  for  portion^  or 
deatixjf,  as  assigned  to  men  from  God. 
(Ps.  xvi.  5;  Dan.  xii.  18;  Ilev.  xx.  6.) 

LOVE.    Perfect  benignity  is  not 
merely  an  attribute  of  the  Supreme  | 
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Being,  but  also  the  charaoter  of  the 
very  essence  of  His  nature.  His  es- 
sential, intellectual  love,  in  its  infibute, 
overflowing  fulness,  and  sabstantial 
goodness,  is  placed  before  us  in  two 
words,  lAakt  and  Love,  (1  John  L  6; 
iv.  16.)  His  universal,  impartial,  and 
unmerited  love,  is  exempufied  in  all 
the  phenomena  of  creation;  but  es- 
pecially in  the  redemption  of  fallen 
numanity  by  Christ  Jesus.  (John  iii. 
16;  Rom.  v.  8;  Eph.  ill  10;  1  John 
iiL  16;  iv.  19.)  The  love  of  God. 
according  to  the  difierent  ways  in 
which  it  is  expressed  towards  His 
creatures,  assumes  the  form  of  bene- 
volence, complacency,  pity,  mercy, 
forbearance,  or  patience;  and  is  al- 
ways exercised  in  harmony  with  His 
wisdom  and  justice.  (Ps.  xxxvL  7; 
ciii.  18;  cxxxvi.  1 ;  Rom.  iL  4;  xv.  5.) 
Love  to  God  is  the  attachment  of  the 
aiTections  to  Him;  and  in  its  perfect 
exercise  is  comprehended  the  whole 
of  our  duty  to  God  and  our  fellow 
creatures.  (Matt  xxii.  27 — 40.)  Love 
to  God  is  essential  to  true  obedienee. 
(John  xiv.  15.)  But  love  to  Qod 
cannot  be  fully  exercised  so  lonff  a» 
we  are  sensible  of  his  wrath.  (1  John 
iv.  17,  18.)  Hence  no  man  can  love 
God  supremely,  but  as  His  character 
is  unfolded  in  the  cross  of  Christ  (I 
John  iii.  16.)  "  We  love  Him  because 
He  first  loved  us."  (1  John  iv.  19.) 
The  inward  sense  of  God^s  peraonal 
love  to  the  believer  in  Christ,  rerealed 
to  him  by  th^  witness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  the  foundation  and  spring  of 
his  affection.  *'  Love  is  the  fulfiUme 
of  the  law;"  and  every  action;  srhicn 
has  not  this  for  its  principle,  fiids  of 
accomplishing  the  preeota  which  are 
obligatory  upon  us.  (Rom.  xiii.  8 — 
10;  Gal.  V.  14;  James  ii.  8.)  Love 
is  the  greatest  of  all  graces;  (1  Oor. 
xiii.  1^18;  1  Tim.  1 — 5;)  and  is  ac- 
counted of  such  importance,  that  with- 
out it  every  other  attainment  is  of  no 
avail.  True  religion  is  love  to  (xod; 
and  true  morality  is  love  to  our  fellow 
creatures.  (1  John  iii.  14,  17;  it.  20. 
21;  Eph.  vi.  18;  Rom.  xv.  1,2;  (hiL 
vi.2;  1  Pet.  122.) 
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LUBIM,— See  Libya. 

LUCAa— See  Luke. 

LUCIFEB  =  light-hringer.  The 
Hebrew  word  hUd.,  rendered  "Luci- 
fer," properly  signifies  splendid,  or 
InriOiant  star,  i.  e.  the  morning  star; 
and  is  eTidently  applied  to  the  king 
of  Babylon.    (Isa.  xiv.  12.) 

LUCIUS =<Kmtiiat».  ACyrenian, 
and  one  of  the  ministers  in  the  church 
at  Antioch.  (Acts  xiii.  1 ;  Bom.  xvi. 
21.) 

JATD^ Strife,  quarrel'/  I.  A  son 
of  Shem,  whose  descendants  probably 
are  the  Lydians  in  Asia  Minor.  (Gen. 
X.  22.)  The  kingdom  of  Lydia,  of 
which  Sardis  was  the  capital,  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  greater 
Fhrygia,  on  the  north  by  Mo\\&  or 
Mysia,  on  the  west  bv  Ionia  and  the 
JE^an  sea,  and  on  the  south  it  was 
separated  ^om  Caria  by  the  Maean- 
der;  but  in  the  more  flourishing  times 
of  some  of  their  kings,  the  Lydian 
territories  were  far  more  extensive. 
It  was  once  under  the  dominion  of 
Croesus,  the  wealthiest  monarch  of 
his  age.  In  the  time  of  the  apostles 
it  was  a  province  of  the  Boman  em- 
pire. 2.  A  son  of  Misraim;  hence  the 
name  of  a  people  of  Africa,  perhaps 
sprung  from  the  Egyptians.  (Isa.  Ixvi. 
19;  £zek.  xxvii.  10.)  They  are  called 
"Ludim;"  (Gen.  x.  18;)  rendered 
"Lydians;"  (Jer.  xlvi.  9;)  and  their 
country  "Lydia."  (Ezek.  xxx.  6.) 
The  Ludim  act  a  conspicuous  part  on 
the  ancient  Egyptian  monuments. 

LUDIM.— See  Lud. 

LUHITH  =  iRckie  of  tablets,  i.e. 
boarded  or  floored.  A  Moabitish 
city.    (Isa.  xy.  5;  Jer.  xlviii.  5.) 

LUKE  ^  a  arove.  The  evangelist, 
also  called  "Lucas,"  appears  to  .be 
the  same  person  who  is  called  by 
Paul,  "  the  beloYed  physician."  (Col. 
iy.  14;  Phil.  24.)  Luke  was  proba- 
bly a  native  of  Antioch;  though  the 
Hebrew-Greek  style  of  writing,  ob- 
servable in  his  productions,  suf- 
fidently  evince  that  their  author  was 
a  Jew.  Luke  travelled  extensively 
with  Paul;  (Acts  xvi.  10 — IS;  xx. 
**»— 13;)  and  accompanied  him  in  his 
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last  journeys  to  Jerusalem  and  Home. 
(Acts  xxi.  1 — 17;  xxvii.  1 — 44.)  He 
appears  to  have  left  Home  about  the 
close  of  the  second  year  of  PauFs  im- 

?risonment.  (Acts  xxviii.  30,  81 ;  2 
'im.  iv.  11.)  The  latter  part  of 
Luke's  life  is  involved  in  impenetra- 
ble obscurity. 

LUKE,  Gospel  of.  This  Gospel 
was  written  in  Greek,  by  Luke,  pro- 
bably in  Palestine,  about  a.  d.  60, 
during  the  imprisonment  of  Paid  at 
Ceasarea.  That  it  was  written  by 
the  companion  of  Paul,  is  attested  by 
Irenseus,  Tertullian,  Clement,  Origen, 
Tatian,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  and 
others.  Biotn  the  Gospel  and  the 
Acts  were  dedicated  to  Theophilus,  a 
distinguished  Gentile  Christian;  and 
their  composition  sufficiently  indicate 
that  the  author  had  received  a  liberal 
education.  The  diction  of  Luke  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
other  Evangelists,  though  it  is  consi- 
derably purer  and  less  Ilebraised.  In 
the  proem  to  his  Gospel,  which  is  re- 
markably pure  Greek,  Luke  tells 
Theophilus,  that  "many"  had  com- 
posea  narratives  respecting  the  say- 
mgs  and  doings  of  Jesus,  who  had 
not  accurately  traced  all  things  to 
their  original  sources.  But  this  re- 
mark canuQt  apply  to  the  other  au- 
thentic Gospels.  The  narratives  of 
the  "many,  to  which  Luke  refers, 
are  now  entirely  lost;  for  when  the 
four  authentic  Gospels  came  into 
general  use,  all  apocryphal  documents 
were  disregarded  and  forgotten.  The 
Evangelist,  in  collecting  materials  for 
his  Gospel,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
accurately  tracing  all  matters  to  their 
original  sources,  not  only  had  fre- 
quent opportunity  of  meeting  seyeral 
of  the  original  eye-witnesses  when 
he  travell<Kl  with  Paul,  but  he  also 
carefully  examined  oral  tradition  or 
the  testimony  of  eye  and  ear-wit- 
nesses, scattered  over  all  the  country 
of  Palestine.  He  also  diligently  ex- 
amined authentic  documents;  and. 
also  the  writings  of  the  "many,"  of 
which  he  probably  made  a  careful 
use,  inasmuch  as  they  would  exhibit 
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much  that  was  true  and  useful. 
Luke's  Gospel  contains  many  things 
which  are  not  found  in  tne  other 
Gospels;  but  cverwhere  his  integrity 
is  unimpeachable.  Recent  critical 
research  has  produced  satisfactory 
evidence  of  Lulce's  accuracy  in  his 
notice  of  the  Roman  census  in  Judea, 
and  in  the  account  of  Lysanias. 
(Luke  ii.  1,  2;  iii.  1.)  The  Gospel 
of  the  heritic  Marcion  was  merely  a 
mutilated  and  corrupted  copy  of 
Luke's  GospeL — See  Gospel. 

LUNATIC  =  moon-struck.  This 
term  was  applied  to  those  persons 
afflicted  with  epilepsy,  or  with  fits  of 
morbid  melancholy,  etc.;  the  symp- 
toms of  which,  according  to  an  an- 
cient but  now  exploded  opinion,  were 
supposed  to  become  more  aggravated 
with  the  increasing  moon.  In  the 
new  Testament  the  diseases  referred 
to  are  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  un- 
clean spirits,  demons.  (Matt.  iv.  24; 
xvii.  15;  Mark  ix.  17.) — See  Devils. 

LUZ =a/mo»rf.  1.  A  city  in  the 
district  of  the  Hittites.  (Judg.  i.  26.) 
2. — See  Bethel. 

LYCA()NIA==tt'o//'.rf(7»o«.  A  re- 
cion  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor, 
having  Galatia  on  the  north,  Cappa- 
docia  on  the  east,  Isauria  and  Cilicia 
on  the  south,  and  Phrygia  on  the 
west.  It  was  separated  from  Phrygia, 
and  formed  into  a  Roman  province 
by  Augustus.  Iconium  was  the  capi- 
tal.    (Acts  xiv.  1,  6,  11.) 

LYOIA  ^  wolfish  f  A  province  on 
the  south-west  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
having  Pamphylia  on  the  east,  Phry- 
gia on  the  north,  Caria  on  the  west, 
and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south. 
(Acts  xxi.  1;  xxvii.  5.)  In  the  time 
of  Claudius,  Lvcia  was  made  &  pro- 
vince of  the  lloman  empire.  This 
fertile  region  now  forms  that  part  of 
Anatolia  embraced  between  the  bays 
of  Macri  and  Satalia. 

LY  1)D A = strife,  quarrel  A  town 
a  few  miles  east  of  Joppa,  on  the  road 
to  Jerusalem.  It  was  built  by  the 
Bei\]amites;  and  bore  in  Hebrew  the 
name  **Jjod**=*trife.  (1  Chron.  viii. 
12;  Esra  ii.  8;  Neb.  xiL  37;  xi  35; 
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Acts  ix.  32—38.)  Lydda  was  cpUed 
by  the  Romans  Diospolis  =  the  ciftf  of 
Jupiter.  It  now  exists  as  a  consider- 
able village  under  its  ancient  name, 
Lud.  The  celebrated  saint  and  mar- 
tyr St.  George,  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  here,  in  the  third  century. 

L  YDI A = region  of  strife.  1 .  A  wo- 
man of  Thyatira,  who  dwelt  in  the 
city  of  PhilippL  She  was  converted 
to  the  Christian  faith  imder  Paul's 
ministry.  (Acts  xvi.  14 — 40.)  She 
is  described  as  "a  seller  of  purple," 
i.  e.  of  purple-dyed  cloths.  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  7;  1().)  Some  suppose  that 
Lydia  is  not  the  name  of  the  woman, 
but  merely  an  appellation  signifying 
a  Lydian  woman,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  her  native  place  being  in 
the  province  of  Lydia.    2. — See  Lui>. 

LYDIANS.— See  Lud. 

LYING.  The  speaking  of  false- 
hood wilfully,  with  an  attempt  to  de- 
ceive. A  lie  is  a  breach  of  promise; 
for  whoever  seriously  addresses  ano- 
ther, tacitly  promises  to  speak  the 
truth,  because  he  knows  that  the 
truth  is  expected.  The  punishment 
with  which  lying  has  been  sometimes 
visited  is  tremendous,  as  in  the  case 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  (Acts  v. 
1 — 11 ;  compare  Rev.  xxi.  8.) 

LYSANIAS=W6crator.  Atetmrch 
of  Abilene,  in  the  time  of  Tiberias 
Cssar,  when  John  the  Baptist  en- 
tered upon  his  public  ministry. 
(Luke  iiL  I.)  From  the  statements 
of  Josephuft,  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  grandson  of  a  former  Lysanias. 
The  first  Lysanias  was  put  to  death 
through  the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra, 
about  B.  c.  34.  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  18.  8; 
XV.  4.  1.)  The  second  Lysanias  was 
tetrarch  of  Abilene  some  sixty-five 
years  after  the  murder  of  his  ances- 
tor; and  was  contemporary  with 
Herod  Antipas  and  Phuip.  About 
A.  D.  38,  the  emperor  Cahgnla  gave 
to  Herod  Agrippa  the  territory  of 
Philip,  and  wdded  likewise  Abilene, 
under  the  name  of  **the  tetrarchy  of 
Lysanias."  (Jos.  AmL  xviii.  6.  10; 
XIX.  a.  1;  Warsy  ii.  11.  5.)  After  tiie 
death  of  Herod  Agrippa,  (Acts  xii. 
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21  — 23,)  Claudius  gave  to  the  younger 
jVgrippa  a  portion  of  his  father's  ter- 
ritories, including  the  tetrarchy  of  Ly- 
sanias.  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  7.  1;  Wars, 
ii.  12.  8.) 

LYSTR A  =/iAerfl/»on.  A  city  of 
Xiyeaonia  in  Asia  Minor,  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  the  miraculous  cure  of  a 
<:ripple,  which  led  the  Lycaonians  to 
suppose  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were 
gods  come  down  to  them  in  the  like- 
ness of  men.  (Acts  xiv.  6 — 21.) 
Timothy  appears  to  have  been  a  na- 
tive of  Lystra.  (Acts  xvi.  1 — 3;  2 
Tim.  iii.  11.)  Mr.  Bremer  thinks 
that  Klisseru  represents  the  ancient 
Lystra.  The  limestone  rocks,  both 
within  and  without  the  town,  abound 
in  excavations,  some  of  which  may 
have  been  dwellings  of  former  gene- 
rations, and  others  sepulchres  fur  the 
dead. 
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MAACAH  =  compressed,  inchiscd, 

1.  A  city  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Her- 
mon;  (2  Sam.  x.  6,  8;)  in  the  district 
of  "  Syria- Maachah,"  (1  Chron.  xix. 
(>,)  which  seems  to  have  extended 
from  Mount  Hermon  eastwards,  on 
the  south  of  the  plain  of  Damascus. 
(Josh.  xii.  5;xiii.  11,  13;  Deut.  iii. 
14.)  The  name  of  this  region  is  also 
written  "  Maachah ; "  (1  Chron.  xix. 
7;)  and  the  inhabitants  are  called 
•*  Maachathi ;"  (Deut.  iii.  14;)  and 
"  Maachathites."    (2  Kings  xxv.  23.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Talmai,  king  of 
Geshur,  wife  of  David,  and  mother  of 
Absalom;  (2  Sam.  iii.  3;)  also  called 
"Maachah."    (1  Chron.  iii.  2.) 

MAACHAH  =:  compressed.  1.  A 
son  of  Nahor.  (Gen.  xxii.  24.)  2. 
The  father  of  Achish;  (1  Kings  ii. 
39,)  also  called  "  Maoch"  =  breast- 
hand,  (1  Sam.  xxviL  2.)  3.  The 
father  of  Hanan.  (I  Chron.  xi.  43.) 
4.  The  father  of  Shephatiah.  (1 
Chron.  xxvii.  16.)  5.  The  wife  of 
Machir.  (1  Chron.  vii.  15,  16.)  6. 
A  concubine  of  Caleb.  (1  Chron.  ii. 
48.)  7.  The  wife  of  Rehoboam,  and 
mother  of  Abij ah.  She  was  the  grand- 
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daughter  of  Absalom  or  Abishalom. 
(1  Kings  XV.  1,  2;  2  Chron.  xi.  20— 
22.)  In  2  Chron.  xiii.  2,  she  is  called 
"  Michaiah,  the  daughter  of  UrieL" 
Iler  mother  seems  to  have  been  the 
wife  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah;  and  thus 
Maachah  was  the  daughter  of  Uriel, 
and  grand-daughter  of  Absalom.  (1 
Kinn^s  XV.  10—13.     8. — See  Maacah. 

iiAADAI  ^  ornament  of  Jehovah, 
A  son  of  Bani.     (Ezra  x.  34.) 

MA  ADI A  H  ^  ornament  of  Jehovah, 
A  priest  in  Zerubbabel's  time;  (Neh. 
xii.  5 ;)  also  called  **  Moadiah."  (Neh. 
xii.  17.) 

MA  AT  =  compassionating.  One  of 
the  priests.     (Neh.  xii.  3G.) 

MAALEII-ACRABBIM.— See 
Akrabbim. 

MAARATII  =  7iaked  place.  A 
place  in  the  mountains  of  Judah. 
(Josh.  XV.  59.) 

MAASEIAH  =  work  of  Jehovah. 
1.  One  of  the  priests.  (Jer.  xxi.  1; 
xxxvii.  3.)  2.  The  father  of  Zede- 
kiah.  (Jer.  xxix.  21.)  3.  The  son 
of  Shallum.  (Jer.  xxxv.  4.)  4.  One 
of  the  Levites.  (1  Chron.  xv.  18, 26.) 
5.  The  son  of  Adiah.  (2  Chron. 
xxiii.  1.)  6.  The  son  of  Ahaz,  slain 
by  Zichri.    (2  Chron.  xxviii.  7.) 

MA  A  S I AI  ^  work  of  Jehovah.  One 
of  the  priests.     (I  Chron.  ix.  12.) 

MA  A  TH  =  extended.  A  n  ancestor 
of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus.  (Luke 
iii.  26.) 

MAAZ=  an^e?'.  A  descendant  of 
Judah.     (1  Chron.  ii.  27.) 

MAAZIAH^  consolation  of  Jelu>- 
vah.  1.  The  chief  of  the  last  of  the 
twenty-four  families  of  the  priests. 
(1  Chron.  xxi  v.  18.)  2.  A  priest  in 
the  time  of  Nehemiah.    (Neh.  x.  8.) 

MACEDONIA  =  an  oblong  or  ex- 
tended region.  An  extensive  country 
lying  to  the  north  of  Greece  proper, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Thrace  and 
the  ^^ean  sea;  on  the  west,  by  the 
Adriatic  sea  and  Illyria;  on  the  north, 
by  Dardania  and  Moesia;  and  on  the 
south,  by  Thessaly  and  Epirus.  The 
kingdom  of  Macedonia  was  founded 
by  Caranus,  b.c.  814.  The  uninter- 
rupted series  of  victories  of  Alexander 
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the  Great,  made  Macedonia,  in  a 
short  time,  mistress  of  half  the  world. 
In  Dan.  viii.  5 — 8,  the  empire  of 
Alexander  is  described  under  the  em- 
blem of  a  goat  with  one  horn.  Coins 
still  exist  on  which  Macedonia  is  repre- 
sented under  its  usual  symbol  of  a 
one-homed  goat  Under  the  Romans, 
the  whole  orGreece  was  divided  into 
two  great  Provinces,  Macedonia  and 
Aehaia.  The  province  of  Macedonia 
received  the  Gospel  before  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  (Acts  xvi.  9 — 13; 
xviU.  6;  xix.  21,  22,  29;  xx.  1—3; 
xxvii.  2;  Rom.  xv.  26;  1  Cor.  xvi.  5; 
2  Cor.  i.  16;  ii.  13;  vii.  5;  viii.  1;  ix. 
2,4i  xi.  9;  Phil.  iv.  15;  1  Thess.  i. 
7,  8;  iv.  10;  1  Tim.  i.  3 )  It  now 
forms  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and 
is  called  MakdonicL 

MACHBANIA  =  putting  on  the  robe 
or  ehak  f  One  of  David's  distinguish- 
ed captains.    (1  Chron.  xii.  13.) 

MACIIBENAIL— See  Cabbox. 

MAC  HI  =  burned  or  smitten,  A 
descendant  of  Gad,    (Num.  xiii.  15.) 

MACHIR  szsoid.  1.  A  son  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  and  father  of  Gilead.  (Gen. 
1.  23;  Josh.  xvii.  1;  1  Chron.  vii.  14 — 
17;  Judg.  V.  14.)  His  descendants 
were  called  **  Machirites."  (Num. 
xxvi.  29.)  2.  The  son  of  AmnieL 
(2  Sam.  ix.  4.  5;  xvii.  27.) 

MACHNADEBAI  =  what  like  the 
liberal  f  A  descendant  of  Bani.  (Ezra 

X.40.) 

MACHPELAH  =  portion,  part, 
lot  A  field  in  Hebron,  containing  a 
cave,  which  Abraham  purchased  of 
Ephronthe  Hittite,  for  a  tamily  burial- 
place.  (Gen.  xxiii.  17 — 20;  xxv.  9, 10; 
xlix.  29—32 ;  1. 13.)  Of  this  place.  Dr. 
Robinson  says,  "The  Haram,  or  outer 
structure  which  incloses  the  mosk, 
and  covers  the  cavern  of  the  sepulchre, 
evidently  belongs  to  a  high  antiquity; 
and  the  resemblance  or  its  archi- 
tecture to  that  of  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  temple  at  Jerusalem,  seems  to 
point  to  a  Jewish  orimn." 

MADAIssmiddfe.  The  third  son  of 
Japhet,  from  whom  the  Medes  are  sup- 
posed to  have  descended.  (Gen.  x.  2.) 

MADIAN.— See  Mipiax. 
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MADMANNAH  r=  dungkin.  A, 
town  in  the  south  of  Judah.  (Josh. 
XV.  31;  1  Chron.  ii.  49.) 

MADMEN  =:(/im^A{7/.  A  town  in 
the  borders  of  Moab.    (Jer.  xlviii.  2.) 

MADMENAH=:(ftf/t</Af7^  A  town 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Isa.  x.  31.) 

BiADON  ^  contention,  strife,  A 
royal  city  of  the  Canaanites.  (Josh, 
xi.  1;  xii.  19.) 

MAGBISU=^fl«/iereii<7.  The  name 
of  a  place,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
a  man.    (Ezra  ii.  30.) 

MAGDALA  =  tower.  Probably 
the  same  as  "  ^ligdal-el  **  =:  tower  of 
God,  a  city  of  Naphtali;  (Josh.  xix. 
38;)  situated  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  near  Dalmanutha, 
and  not  far  from  Tiberias.  (Matt. 
XV.  39;  Mark  viii.  10.)  It  is  now 
called  el-MeJdel,  and  is  a  miserable 
little  Muslim  village.  It  was  the  na- 
tive town  of  Mary  Magdalene.  (Mark 
xvL  9.) 

MAGDIEL  =  praise  of  God.  A 
prince  of  the  Edomites.  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
43;  1  Chron.  i.  54.) 

'M.AOl^ffreat, powerful.  This  term 
was  used  as  the  title  of  the  priests  and 
philosophers  among  the  Medes,  Per- 
sians, and  Babylonians.    So  the  word 
"  Rab-mag,"  (Jer.  xxxix.  3,)  used  as 
a  proper  name,  properly  sig^iiifies  Me 
prince  Magus,  or  chief  of  the  MaaL 
The  magi  were  also  kn^twn  by  the 
name  of  "wise  men,"   and  "Chal- 
deans."    (Isa.  xliv.  25;    Jer.  L  35; 
Dan.  il  12—27;  iv.  6,   18;  v.   7,  8, 
11, 12, 15.)    To  their  number,  doubt- 
less, belonged  the  "  astrologers*'  and 
"  star -gaaers;"    (Isa.     xh'ii.     13;) 
also  the  "soothsayers"  and  "dream-in- 
terpreters."   (Dan.  i.  20;  ii.  2, 10. 27; 
iv.  7;  v.  7,  11.)    The  magi  acquired 
great   honour   and   influence;    they 
were  introduced  into   the  courts  of 
kings  and  consulted  on  all  occasions. 
The  elevation  of  Daniel  to  the  office 
of  president,  or  prince  of  the  coll^^ 
of  the  magi,  in  Babylon,  must  have 
c<mtributea   to    make   this  peculiar 
caste  acquainted  with  the   Helnrew 
sacred  writings;  and  to  awaken  the 
hope  of  the  Messiah  on  the  shores  of 
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the  Euphrates  and  the  Tiffris.  (Dan. 
ii.  47—49;  iv.  34—37.)  The  mari  or 
•*  wise  men,"  who  came  from  the  East 
to  salute  the  infant  Messiah,  evidently 
came  from  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
probably  from  Persia.  (Matt.  ii.  1, 
7,  16.)  We  are  constrained  to  admit 
that  they  had  a  revelation,  and  un- 
doubtedly took  the  journey  under 
Divine  influence.  They  were  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Gentile  world, 
doing  homage  to  the  Lord.  We  have 
no  evidence  that  the  ma?i  visited  the 
infant  Messi^ih  at  Bethlehem,  either 
before  or  after  the  presentation  in  the 
temple.  The  proper  mode  of  con- 
ciliation of  Matthew  with  Luke  will 
be  seen  by  taking  up  the  circumstan- 
ces in  the  following  order : — Jesus  is 
born  in  Bethlehem;  (Matt.  iL  1 ;)  after 
forty  days  the  presentation  of  Jesus 
takes  place  in  the  temple;  (Luke  ii. 
22 — 24 ;)  after  the  presentation  in  the 
temple  the  holy  family  returns  to  Na- 
7areth;  (Luke  iL  39;)  after  some  time 
the  magi  arrive  in  Jerusalem,  and 
guided  by  the  star,  they  visit  the  in- 
fant Messiah  in  Nazareth ;  (Matt.  ii. 
11;)  the  magi  return  to  their  own 
country  by  another  route;  after  this 
ensued  the  flight  to  Egypt,  and  the 
massacre  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem ; 
the  death  of  Herod  takes  place,  and 
the  holy  family  return  from  Egypt  to 
Nazareth.    (Matt.  ii.  12—23.) 

MAGICIAN.  In  every  period  the 
orientals  have  been  strongly  addicted 
to  magic  and  other  delusive  practices. 
(Gen.xli.  8;  Ex.  vii.  8—22;  Isa.  ii.  6; 
Acta  viiL  9;  xiii.  G,  8;  xix.  19;  Rev. 
xiii.  11 — 18.)  Capital  punishment 
was  inflicted  upon  impostors  of  this 
character;  (Deut.  xiii.  1 — 5;)  and 
upon  those  who  consulted  them.  (Lev. 
xix«  31;  XX.  6.)  Many  of  these 
miracle  pretenders  appear  to  have 
possessea  some  knowledge  of  natural 
philosophy,  which  it  seems  they  abused 
to  the  purpose  of  working  on  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar  by  pretended  pro- 
digies; throwing  them  into  amaze- 
ment by  the  exhibition  of  certain 
phenomena  known  only  to  themselves. 
Sk>metimes  they  attempted  to  compete 
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with  the  true  prophets  of  God  before 
or  in  the  view  of  the  multitude.  (1 
Kings  xviii.  26—29;  2  Kings  i.  10— 
15;  Luke  ix.  54;  Acts  xix.  19;  Kev. 
xiii.  11 — 18.)  Mr.  Lane,  in  his  work 
on  the  "  Modern  Egyptians,"  Ed. 
1846,  has  related  some  remarkable 
things  of  the  modem  Egyptian  ma- 
gicians, which,  until  recently,  with 
all  the  light  of  science  beaming  upon 
us,  fliled  us  with  surprise,  nis  ac- 
count of  the  magician  Abd-el-Kadir, 
is  the  most  vivid  and  accurate  account 
of  a  then  undetected  imposture,  which 
excited  the  greatest  curiosity  and 
interest  througnout  the  civilized  world. 
Happily  the  delusion  has  since  been 
entirely  dissipated,  and  a  solution  of 
the  dimculties  surrounding  it  has  been 
derived  from  the  candour  and  sagacity 
of  Mr.  Lane  himself.  This  wonderful 
miracle-monger  is  now  fully  proved  to 
have  been  nothing  else  than  a  shallow 
impostor;  and  such  is,  and  has  ever 
been,  the  whole  herd  of  magicians, 
astrologers,  etc.  Such  modem  super- 
stitions, as  table-turning,  spirit-rap- 
ping, clairvoyance,  etc.,  are  as  inimical 
to  science  and  civilization,  as  the  ab- 
surdities of  bleeding  portraits,  and 
winking  statues. — See  I)ivination. 

MAGISTRATE.  The  Hebrew  word 
shophetim  ="  judges,"  were  a  kind  of 
magistrates.  (Deut.  i.  16,  17 ;  Ezra 
viL  25.)  The  seganim  ^  "rulers," 
properly  nobles,  were  Babylonian 
magistrates,  prefects  of  provinces; 
(Jer.  Ii.  23,  28,  57;  Ezek.  xxiii.  6;) 
and  Jewish  magistrates.  (Ezra  ix.  2 ; 
Neh.  ii.  16;  iv.  14;  xiii.  11.)  The 
Greek  word  arcJion  =:  "magistrate," 
(Luke  xi.  16;  Tit.  iii.  1,)  signifies  ^ir*^ 
in  authority,  "a  prince;"  (Mat  xx. 
25;  1  Cor.  ii.  6,  8;)  "a ruler;"  (Acts 
iv.  26;  Rom.  xiii.  3;)  the  high  priest; 
(Acts  xxiii.  5;)  and  civil  judges; 
(Luke  xii.  58;  Acts  xvi.  19.)  The 
Greek  word  strategoi  is  used  for  the 
Roman  "  magistrates"  of  PhilippL 
(Acts  xvi.  20,  22,  35,  36,  38.)  The 
Greek  word  echousiais  =  "  Powers," 
is  used  for  nders,  magistrates.  (Luke 
xii.  11;  Tit.  iii.  1.)  The  Romail  em- 
peror, and   some  of  the  subordinate 
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magistrates,  wore  a  small  sword  or 
dagger,  the  symbol  of  punishment,  as 
a  part  of  their  official  costume.  In 
Horn.  xiii.  1 — ^5,  the  Apostle  exhorts 
the  Koman  Christians  to  be  subject 
to  the  "higher  powers,"  Le.  the  ruling 
authorities — the  magistrates  in  office 
— all  invested  with  civil  power,  from 
the  emperor  or  king  as  supreme,  to 
the  lowest  civil  officer, — all  who  are 
employed  in  making  and  executing 
the  laws;  inasmuch  as  govei*nment  is 
of  God,  though  the  particular  form  of 
it  is  of  man.  (1  Pet.  ii.  13.)  The 
exceptions  to  this  obedience  included 
all  acts  which  might  be  required,  by 
the  Roman  government,  inconsistent 
with  the  Divine  law.  In  this  case, 
the  primitive  Christians  were  not 
only  not  bound  to  obey,  but  they 
were  bound  not  to  obey.  (Acts  iv. 
18,  19;  V.  29.)  Another  class  of  ex- 
ceptions included  illegal  commands 
and  exactions.  However,  when  the 
compliance  with  those  did  not  imply 
sin  on  the  part  of  him  who  yielded  it, 
he  was  not  morally  bound  not  to  obey 
or  submit,  but  he  w^as  not  morally 
bound  to  obey  or  submit.  It  became 
a  question,  not  directly  of  conscience, 
but  of  expediency,  though  indirectly, 
like  almost  all  questions  of  expediency, 
it  might  become  a  question  of  con- 
science. (Acts  xvi.  35;  xxii.  25; 
xxiii.  3.)  Another  class  of  excepticms 
included  all  cases  in  which  the  ma- 
gistrates, though  not  acting  illegally, 
went  beyond  the  limits  of  cirll 
authority,  and  interfered  in  matters 
of  religion,  that  no  way  pertained  to 
them.  It  must  be  evident  that  if 
there  be  things  at  all  that  are  entirely 
God*8,  and  not  in  any  sense  Caesar's, 
they  are  the  things  of  religion.  Should 
it  be  asked,  When  duty,  or  when  ex- 
pediency dictated  to  Cnristians  not  to 
comply  with  commands  of  magistrates, 
what  were  they  to  do  then?  Were 
they  quietly  to  submit  to  the  punish- 
ment the  magistrate  chose  to  inflict; 
or  where  they  authorized  to  combine 
together,  and  endeavour  to  subvert 
the  .government?  To  this  question 
there  can,  we  apprehend,  be  but  one 
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answer  given.  They  were  bound  to 
submit,  allowing  no  proper  opportu- 
nity to  pass,  however,  of  showing  that 
they  considered  themselves  Illegally 
treated,  if  they  were  illegally  treated 
— unjustly  treated,  when  they  ware 
unjustly  treated.  They  are  quietly  to 
submit  to  such  sufferings  as  the  go- 
vernment may  inflict  on  them  for  non- 
compliance with  what  they  account 
sin;  and  they  are  to  do  nothing  to 
unsettle  the  government,  except  by 
the  dissemination  of  the  doctrines 
and  laws  of  Christ,  which  sooner  or 
later  will,  by  their  moral  power,  either 
improve  or  destroy  all  the  secular 
governments  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
— See  Tribute. 

MAGOG=^rea/  Gog,  or  region  of 
Gog?  A  son  of  Japheth;  (Gen.  x. 
2;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  2;  xxxix.  6;)  also 
the  name  of  a  powerful  people,  and 
of  a  remote  nortnem  region  inhabited 
by  them.  They  were  probably  the 
northern  tribes  of  thfi  Caucasus,  be- 
tween the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian 
seas.  The  people  of  that  repon,  it 
seems,  were  a  terror  to  middle  Asia; 
and  they  have  oft<ni  been  named  the 
Scythians  of  the  East.  In  Rev.  xx. 
7 — 9,  the  terms  Gog  and  Magog  are 
evidently  used  tropically,  as  names  of 
the  enemies  of  Christianity. — See  Goii. 

MAGOR-MISSABIB  =  terror  on 
every  side.  The  symbolical  name 
given  to  Pashur.     (Jer.  xx.  3.) 

MAGPIASII  =  tnoth'kiUer,  One 
of  the  Levites.    (Neh.  x,  20.) 

MA  HAL  AH = disease.  A  descen- 
dant of  Manasseh.    ( 1  Chron.  vii.  IS.) 

MAIIALALKEL  =  »rowe  of  Gtxl. 
1.  A  patriarch  descended  from  Seth; 
(Gen.  V.  12—17;)  also  called  "MjJe- 
leel."  (Luke  iii.  37.)  2.  A  descen- 
dant of  Judah.    (Neh.  xi.  4.) 

M^VIl ALATH  =  nui^ic  or  melody, 
1.  The  daughter  of  Ishmael,  and  wife 
of  Esau.  (Gen.  xxviii.  9.)  2.  The 
wife  of  Rehoboam.    (2  Chron.  xi.  18.) 

MAHALATH  LEANNOTIL 
These  words  probably  mean  music, 
Le.  the  lute  or  citfiara,  accompani<*d 
by  the  voice.  RosenmuUer  thinks 
they   refer  to  singing    in    alternate 
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choruses,  accompanied  hj  musical  in- 
struments. (Fs.  liii.  and  Ixxxviii 
tiUe.) 

MAHALI. — See  BiAHi.1. 

MAHANAIM  ^  camps,  or  hosts, 
A  LeTitical  town  beyond  the  Jordan 
on  the  confines  of  Gad  and  Manasseh. 
(Gen.  xxxii.  8;  Josh.  xiii.  26,  30; 
XXL  88;  2  Sam.  ii.  8,  12,  29;  xvii.  24, 
27;  1  Kings  ii.  8;  iv.  14.)  Perhaps 
the  ruins  now  called  Maneh. 

MAHANEH-DAN=cfl»ip  of  Dan. 
A  place  at  Kirjath-Jearim.  (Judg. 
XTui.  12.) 

MAliARAIsz impetuous.  One  of 
David's  distinguished  officers.  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  28;  1  Chron.  xL  30;  xxvii. 

la) 

MA  HATH = taking^  grasping.  One 
of  the  Levites.  (1  Chron,  vi.  35;  2 
Chron.  xxix.  12;  xxxi.  13.) 

MAHAVITES  =  ««ftt<w.  The 
name  of  a  fiamily  or  people,  otherwise 
unknown.    (1  Chron.  xi.  46.) 

MAHA2I0TH  =  vinon«.  A  son 
of  Heman.    (1  Chron.  xxy.  4,  30.) 

MAKER  SHALAL-HASH-BAZ 
szhe  hasteth  to  the  spoil.  The  sym- 
bolical name  of  one  of  the  sons  of 
Isaiah,  prognostic  of  the  sudden  at- 
tack of  the  Assyrians  upon  Damascus 
and  Samaria.    (Isa.  Tiii.  1,  3.) 

"MAHltAH^ disease.  A  daughter 
of  Zelophehad.  (Num.  xxvi.  33; 
xxTii.  1 ;  Josh.  xvii.  3.) 

MAHLI=«tcA.  1.  A  son  of  Me- 
rari;  also  called  **Mahali."  (Ex.  vi. 
19;  Num.  iii.  20,  33;  1  Chron.  xxiii. 
21.)  His  descendants  were  called 
'*Mahlites."  2.  A  son  of  Mushi. 
(1  Chron.  xxiii.  23;  xxiv.  30.) 

MAHLON  ==  sick.  A  son  of  Elime- 
lecb.    (Buth  i.  2;  iv.  9,  10.) 

MAHOL  =  dancing.  A  man  whose 
sons  were  noted  for  wisdom.  (1 
Ivings  iv.  31.) 

MAJD-SERVANT.—See  Hand- 
maid. 

MAINSAIL.  The  Greek  term  ar- 
temon^  rendered  "mainsail,"  properly 
denotes  the  foresail  of  an  ancient  ship. 
(Acts  xxvii.  40.) 

MA  JEST  )r.  The  Hebrew  word 
Juular^  rendered  ** majesty,**  signifies 
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splendour,  pomp;  and  denotes  the  in- 
finite dignity  and  splendour  of  God. 
(Ps.  civ.  1.) 

MAKAS  =  end  A  place  where 
one  of  Solomon's  officers  resided.  (1 
Kings  iv.  9.) 

MAKHELOTH  =  ;>/acc  of  assem- 
blies, choirs.  A  station  of  the  He- 
brews in  the  desert.  (Num.  xxxiii. 
25.) 

MAKKEDAH  =place  of  shepherds. 
A  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites,  in  the  , 
plains  of  Judah.    (Josh.  x.   10;  xii. 
16;  XV.  41.) 

MAKTESH  =  a  mortar.  A  valley 
near  Jerusalem,    (Zeph.  i.  11.) 

MAL  ACHI  ^  messenaer  of  Jehovah. 
The  last  of  the  inspired  prophets 
under  the  ancient  dispensation.  (Mai. 
i.  1.)  He  flourished  after  the  return 
from  Exile,  about  400  b.c.,  and  was 
some  time  contemporary  with  Nehe- 
miah.  His  prophecy  contains  sharp 
rebukes  of  the  sin  and  folly  of  the 
Jews;  the  most  glowing  representa- 
tions of  the  Messiah's  advent;  and 
Eredicts  the  preparation  of  his  way 
y  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist, 
a  second  Elijah,  who  will  endeavour 
to  produce  a  reformation  among  the 
people.  But,  at  length,  the  land 
shall  be  condemned  to  an  irrevocable 
curse, — evidently  referring  to  the 
Jewish  war,  and  the  complete  devasta- 
tion of  the  country  by  Titus.  Thus 
Malachi  sealed  up  the  volume  of 
prophecy  with  the  description  of  that 
personage  at  whose  appearance  the 
Evangelists  begin  their  Gospel  histor}'. 
(Mai.  i.  ii.  iii  1 — 3;  iv.  1--6.) 

MALCHAM  =  their  king.  1.  A 
descendant  of  Beinamin.  (1  Chron. 
viii.  9.)     2. — See  Molech. 

UALC}nAM=:  Jehovah's  king.  1. 
A  descendant  of  Levi.  (1  Chron.  vi. 
40.)  2.  The  father  of  Pashur;  (Neh. 
xi.  12;  Jer.  xxxviii.  1 ;)  also  called 
**  Malchijah."  (1  Chron.  ix.  12.)  8. 
A  descendant  of  Parosh.  (Ezra  x. 
25.)  4,  A  descendant  of  Harim; 
(Ezra  X.  31;  also  called  **Malchgah." 
(Neh.  iii.  1 1.)  6.  The  son  of  Rechab. 
(Neh.  ui.  14.)  6.  The  son  of  a  gold- 
smith. (Neh.iiL31.)  7.  Oneof  theLe- 
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yites;  (Neh.  vtii.  4 ;)  also  called  M  Mai- 
chgah."  (Neh.  x.  3.)  8.  The  son  of 
Hammelech.     (Jer.  xxxviii.  6.) 

MALCUIEL  =  Go^8  king,  A 
grandson  of  Ashur;  (Gen.  xlvL  17; 
1  Chron.  viL  31;)  his  descendants 
were  called  **  Malchielites.**  (Nodl 
xxvi.  45.) 

MALCFnjAH=JeAo9aA*«Atm7.  1. 
The  chief  of  the  fifth  division  of  the 

Sriests.  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  9.)  2.  A 
escendant  of  Parosh.  (Ezra  x.  25.) 
3. — See  Malchiah. 

MALCHIRAM  =  king  of  altitude. 
A  son  of  Jeconiah.    (1  Chron.  iii.  18.) 

MALCHI-SHUA  =r  king  of  help, 
A  son  of  king  Saul;  (1  Chron.  Wii.  33; 
ix.  39;)  also  called  "  Melchi-shua.*' 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  49;  xxxi.  2.) 

MALCHUSscottiue/^or.  The  ser- 
vant of  the  high  priest,  whose  right 
ear  was  cut  off  by  Peter;  but  Jesus 
touched  his  ear,  and  healed  him. 
(John  xviii.  10;  Luke  xxii.  50,  51; 
Matt  xxvi.  51 ;  Mark  xiv.  47.) 

MALELEEL. — See  Maual.u.eel. 

MALLOTUI  =^  my  fulness.  One 
of  the  temple  musicians.  (1  Chron. 
XX v,  4,  20.) 

MALLOWS.  The  Hebrew  word 
maUuahh,  rendered  "  mallows/*  (Job 
'xxx.  4,)  is  derived  from  melahh= 
**salt;'*  and  seems  to  designate  a 
saline  plant;  perhaps  the  orache,  sea- 
purtilain,  the  buds  and  leaves  of  which 
were  eaten  by  the  pt>or  both  raw  and 
boiled.  Others  think  the  aarden  mal- 
low^  reared  in  Egypt,  and  boiled  with 
meat,  is  intended. 

MALLUCH  =  counsellor,  1.  A  de- 
scendant of  Merari.  (1  Chron.  vi.  44.) 
2.  A  descendant  of  Bani.  (Ezra  x. 
29.)  3.  One  of  the  priests,  (Neh.  x. 
4;  xii.  2;)  also  called  "Melicu.'' 
(Neh.  xii.  14.)  4.  One  of  theLevites. 
(Neh.  X.  27.) 

MAMMON  =  wealth,  riches.  This 
term  was  used  by  Christ  as  a  personifi- 
cation of  wealth;  perhaps  the  god  of 
riches.  (Matt  vi.  24;  Luke  xvL  9, 
11.) 

MAMKEzs fattening.  AnAmorit- 
ish  chief;  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24;)  whence 
the  city  of  Hebron  is  also  called 
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Mamre.  (Gen.  xxiiL  19;  xxxv.  27.) 
Mamre  also  appears  to  have  given 
his  name  to  the  "plain,"  or  rather 
the  terelnnths  of  Mamre,  near  Heb- 
roUf  by  which  Abraham  dwelt  (Gren. 
xiiL  18;  xviiL  1.)  The  grove  of 
terebinths  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  place  callea  by  the  Arabs  er> 
Bameh  or  Ramet-el-Khnlil,  one  hour 
from  Hebron,  where  are  extensive 
foundations  and  vestiges  of  antiquity, 
probably  both  Jewish  and  Roman. 
After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  Jews  by  Hadrian, 
about  A.D.  130,  gjeat  mulUtadee  of 
every  age  and  sex  were  here  publicly 
sold  as  slaves. 

MAN.  There  are  four  Hebrew 
words  translated  "man."  1.  Adamu 
the  proper  name  of  the  first  man; 
(Gen.  11.  17;  iii  17;)  also  used  as  the 
generic  name  of  the  human  race,  flwa, 
mankind;  and  also  for/>fr«>ji,  whether 
man  or  woman.  (Gen.  i.  20,  27;  v. 
1.)  2.  Isk,  a  male,  a  man,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  tf  Aa,  a  woman.  (Gren. 
iv.  1;  1  Sam.  xvii.  33.)  3.  Enosk, 
a  man,  man  in  general.  (2  Chron. 
xiv.  11;  Job  V.  7.)  4.  Ge6er,  a  man  so 
called  from  his  strength ;  (I>eut.  ityril 
5;)  also  man  generally.  (Ps.  xxxiv. 
8;  Hi.  7.)  Notwithstanding  Uie  ap- 
parent differences  of  physical  organi- 
zation, and  of  intellectual  qualities, 
which  characterize  the  inhabitants  of 
different  regions,  the  Scriptures  every- 
where consider  the  whole  family  of 
man  as  having  descended  from  one 
common  progenitor.  (Gen.  i.  26—31 ; 
ii.  7—25;  iv.  1,26;  v.  1,  2;  Actsxrii. 
2G;  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  45,  47;  Rom.  v.  12, 
19. )  The  Mosaic  account  of  the  nni^ 
of  the  human  race,  finds  the  fullest 
confirmation  in  the  facts  revealed  hy 
the  scientific  investigations  of  the 
natural  history  of  man.  Ethnologists 
have  shown  from  a  comparison  of 
languages,  that  there  was  origmally 
one  primary  language;  (Gen.  xl  1;) 
and  that  the  entire  human  race  then 
formed  but  one  family.  The  physieal 
differences  that  distinguish  the  human 
form,  in  the  various  regions  of  the 
globe,  are  properly  ascribed  to  ex- 
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temal  or  adventitious  causes,  such  as 
climate,  food,  way  of  life,  eta  The 
human  species  therefore  is  single,  and 
all  the  Tarieties  it  exhibits  are  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  varieties.  While 
the  unity  of  the  human  species,  on 
natural  and  scuentific  principles,  is 
generally  acknowledged,  the  varieties 
ure  reduced  by  the  ethnologist  Blumeil- 
bach  to  five.  1.  The  Caucasian;  2. 
The  Mongolian ;  3.  The  Ethiopian;  4. 
The  May  lay  an ;  and  5.  The  American ; 
and  will  probably  be  yet  reduced  to 
three — the  Japhetite,  the  Shemite, 
and  the  Hamite.  Indeed,  whatever 
number  of  varieties  we  may  fix  upon, 
and  however  well  we  may  distinguish 
them,  we  see  them,  after  all  our  at* 
tempts,  constantly  running  into  each 
other  by  every  shade  of  g^dation. 
The  proeress  of  true  science  corro- 
borates the  statements  of  the  inspired 
Records,  that  men  are  men  all  the 
world  <iver,  and  belong  to  one  species 
or  lineage.  Even  the  savage  and  the 
neg^  are  men — veritable  men,  and 
form  a  part  of  the  universal  brother- 
hood of  mankind;  and,  though  so  far 
mentally  degraded, — ^notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  the  minute  philosophers, 
who  linlc  morality  along  with  the 
contour  of  the  countenance,  who  mea- 
sure the  understanding  and  capacity 
for  salvation  by  a  scale  of  inches  and 
the  acuteness  of  angles,~<;annot  be 
banished  from  the  hopes,  the  destiny, 
the  rank,  and  the  family  of  man.  The 
phrases,  **  son  of  man,  and  **  sons  of 
men,"  denote  man^  men,  generally. 
(Deut.  xxxii.  8;  Num.  xxiii.  19;  Job 
XXV.  6;  Ezek.  ii.  I,  3;  Fs.  viii.  4; 
Dan.  X.  16;  Mark  iii  28;  Heb.  ii  6.) 
**8on  of  man,"  is  applied  to  the 
Messiah,  as  appearing  in  a  human 
Jorm,  (Dan.  vii.  18;  ,Matt,  xil  32; 
xvi.  18y  16,  20;  Luke  xxit  69,  70; 
John  iii.  13;  vi.  62;  xii.  84;  Rev.  i. 
33;  xiv.  14;  Acts  vii.  56.)  **Man  of 
God,"  a  servant  and  minister  of  God; 
spoken  of  angels;  (Judg.  xiii.  6,  8;) 
of  jprophets;  (1  Sam.  ii.  27;  1  Kings 
xiii.  1;  1  Tim.  vi.  11$)  of  Moses; 
(Deat.  xxxiiL  1 ;)  and  of  David.  (2 
Cbron.  viii.  14.)  "The  old  man," 
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signifies  the  unrenewed  disposition  of 
the  heart;  and  "the  new  man,"  the 
disposition  which  is  created  and 
cherished  by  the  reUgion  of  Jesus. 
<Rom.  vi.  6;  Eph.  ii.  15;  iv.  22,  24; 
Col.  iii.  9.) 

MANAENrrcoiuo^.  A  Christian 
teacher  at  Antioch.    (Acts  xiii.  1.) 

MANAHATH  =  rest  1.  A  de- 
scendant of  Seir.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  28; 
1  Chron.  i.  40.)  2.  The  name  of  a 
place  otherwise  unknown.  (1  Chron. 
viii.  9.) 

MANAHETHITES.— See  Hatsi- 
Hammenuchoth. 

MANASSEHs  who  makes  forget 
The  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Joseph, 
bom  in  Egypt;  (Gen.  xli.  61;  xlvi. 
20;  xlviii.  1—^20;)  whom  Jacob 
adopted  as  his  own,  by  which  act  each 
became  the  head  of  a  tribe  in  IsraeL 
(Num.  i.  82—85;  iL  18—21;  Ps.  Ixxx. 
2.)  In  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  half  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  with  Reuben  and 
Gad,  received,  according  to  their  own 
request,  the  territory  east  of  the 
Jordan,  stretching  from  the  Jabbok 
to  Mount  Hermon;  while  the  other 
half  had  its  portiim  on  the  west  of  the 
Jordan,  between  Ephraim  and  Is- 
sachar,  across  the  country  from  the 
Jordan  to  the  Mediterranean.  (Num. 
xxxii.  39^-41;  xxxiv.  14,  15;  Deut. 
iii.  12 — 17:  xxxiii.  17;  Josh.  xii.  6; 
xiii.  7,  8;  xvi.  9;  xvii.  5—18;  Judg. 
i.  27—29;  1  Chron.  v.  23—26.)  The 
descendants  of  Manasseh  are  called 
"  Manassites."  (Deut.  iv.  43.)  2. 
The  grandfather  of  Jonathan  the  Le- 
vite.  (Judg.  xviii.  30.)  3.  The  son 
and  successor  of  Hezekiah,  king  of 
Judah.  He  ascended  the  throne  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  and  reigned  fij[jty- 
five  years,  from  696  to  642  b.  c.  The 
former  part  of  his  reign  was  distin- 
guished,for  acts  of  daring  impiety  and 
wanton  cruelty.  (2  Kings  xxl  21; 
xxi.  1 — 18;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  1 — 10.) 
For  these  sins,  in  which  he  persuaded 
his  subjects  to  participate,  the  country 
was  visited  with  God*s judgments;  and 
he  was  at  last  taken  captive  by  the 

general  of  the  Assyrian  king,  Esar- 
addon,  and  ig^ominiously  transported 
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to  Babjlon.  Manasseh,  during  his 
captivity,  repented  of  his  folly,  and 
was  restored  to  his  throne,  after,  it  is 
supposed,  about  a  year's  absence.  Un- 
doubtedly he  remained  tributary  to 
the  Assyrian  monarch,  and  his  terri- 
tory was  probably  made  to  serve  as  a 
barrier  between  Assyria  and  Egypt. 
He  died  in  Jerusalem,  after  having 
done  much  to  repair  the  evils  of  his 
former  life,  and  was  buried  in  the 
garden  of  his  house.  (2Chron.  xxxiii. 
11—23.)  He  is  called  "Manasses" 
in  Matt.  L  10.  4.  A  descendant  of 
Pahath-moab.  (Ezra  x.  30.).  5.  A 
descendant  of  Hashum.  (Ezra  x.  33.) 

MANASSES.— See  Manasseh. 

MANDRAKE.  The  Hebrew  word 
dudaim,  rendered  **  mandrakes,"  pro- 
perly signifies  love  apples,,  i.  e.  the  ap- 
ples of  ue  atropa  mandraffora,  a  plant 
similar  to  the  beUadoiuL,  with  a  root 
like  a  beet,  descending  several  feet 
underground,  bearing  white  and  red- 
dish fragrant  blossoms,  and  yellow 
apples,  also  fragrant,  which  ripen  from 
May  to  July.  This  plant  frequently 
grows  wild  in  Palestine  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  (Gen.  xxx.  14 — 
16;  Sol.  Song  vii.  13.) 

MANEH  =  part^  portion,  number. 
A  weight  of  a  hundred  shekels^  as  we 
gather  from  1  Kings  x.  17,  where  the 
term  "  maneh**  is  rendered  "  pound." 
(2  Chron.  ix.  16.)  The*computation 
in  Esek.  xlv.  12,  *Uwenty  shekels, 
five  and  twenty  shekels,  fifteen  she- 
kels, shall  be  your  maneh;**  is  spoken 
either  of  a  triple  maneh  of  twenty, 
twenty-five,  and  fifteen  shekeU;  or  of  a 
single  maneh,  distributed  into  three 
parts,  20 +  25 +  15  =  60  shekels. 

MANNA  sswAal  is  it?  or  a  portion, 
mft  from  heaven.  The  miraculous 
food  given  by  God  to  the  Hebrews, 
during  their  wanderings  in  the  desert. 
It  was  a  small  grain,  white  like  hoar- 
frost, round,  and  the  size  of  a  cori- 
ander seed.  It  is  called  "  the  bread 
rained  from  heaven;"  (Ex.  xvi.  4;) 
"tbe  com  of  heaven,"  and  the  **  bread 
of  the  mighty  ones,"  or  **  angels'  food." 
(Ps.  Ixxvui.  24,  25.)  When  the  He- 
brews first  saw  this  remarkable  sub- 
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stance,  ^they  said  one  to  another.. 
What  is  it?  for  they  knew  not  what  it 
was."  Jhe  multitude  ground  it  in 
mills  or  pounded  it  in  mortars,  and 
made  cakes  of  it;  and  the  taste  of  it 
was  as  the  taste  of  fresh  oil  (Ex. 
xvi.  11-^1;  Num.  XL  8,9,  17.)  It 
need  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
the  Hebrews  had  not  also  other  food, 
or  at  least  flesh.  Bread  they  could 
not  have,  as  they  did  not  till  the 
ground;  but  that  they  possessed  nu- 
merous flocks  and  herds,  is  evident 
from  the  various  sacrifices  and  oflfer- 
ings,  which  afforded  animal  food. 
Several  modem  travellers  have  no- 
ticed a  sweet  resin  similar  to  honey, 
called  manna,  which  in  Arabia  and 
other  oriental  regions  exudes  chiefly 
in  July  and  August  before  sun-rise, 
from  several  species  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  but  principally  from  the  ta- 
marisk eenus.  When  Dr.  Robinson 
was  at  the  Convent  on  Mount  Sinai, 
in  1838,  the  Superior,  he  says,  "  put 
into  our  hands  a  small  quantity  of 
manna  of  the  peninsula,  famous  at 
least  as  being  the  successor  of  the 
Israelitish  manna,  though  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  same  substance.  It  is 
found  in  the  form  of  shining  drops  on 
the  twigs  and  branches  of  the  Tnrfa, 
tamarix  gallica  mannifera — ^from  which 
it  exudes  in  consequence  of  the  punc- 
ture of  an  insect,  the  cocus  manmiparus. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  gum,  is  of  a 
sweetish  taste,  and  melts  when  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  or  to  a  fire.  (Hiemi- 
cal  analysis  has  shown  that  the  manna 
of  the  tamarisk  of  Sinai  contains  no 
mannin  suisceptible  of  chrystallization; 
but  is  merely  an  inspissated  si^r. 
The  manna  of  the  Hebrews  was  es- 
sentially different  from  this.  And 
even  could  it  be  shown  to  be  the 
same,  still  a  supply  of  it  in  sufficient 
abundance  for  the  dailv  consumption 
of  two  millions  of  people,  would  nave 
been  no  less  a  miracle."  The  most 
remarkable  things  about  the  manna 
of  the  Hebrews  were— 1.  That  double 
the  quantity  was  supplied  on  the  day 
preceding  the  Sabbath,  or  seventd 
day;    2.   That    on  the  Sabbath,  or 
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seyenth  day,  none  was  furnished;  3. 
That  what  they  kept  from  the  sixth 
day  to  the  seventh  was  sweet  and 
good,  while  what  they  kept  from  any 
other  day  to  the  next  day  ored  worms 
and  became  offensive.  (£x.  xvi.  20 — 
30.)  The  manna  ceased  to  be  given 
while  the  Hebrews  were  encamj^  at 
G ileal,  immediately  after  they  had 
celebrated  the  passover  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Land  of  Promise.  (Josh, 
v.  10 — 12.)  To  commemorate  this 
long-continued  and  wonderful  mira- 
cle, Moses  laid  up  in  a  golden  pot,  an 
omer  of  the  manna,  and  placed  it  in  or 
near  the  ark  of  the  Testimony;  that 
succeeding  geqerations  might  see  with 
their  own  eyes  the  rery  substance  on 
which  their  fathers  were  miraculously 
fed.  (Ex.  xvi.  32—36;  Heb.  ix.  4.) 
The  manna  which  was  thus  laid  up  in 
the  inner  sanctuary  was  a  symbol  of 
that  which  is  "hidden"  or  reserved  for 
the  feast  of  the  blessed,  in  the  eternal 
sanctuary  of  the  heavens.  (Rev.  ii. 
17.) 

MANO AH  =  rest,  quiet  The  fa- 
ther of  Samson.    ( Judg.  xiii.  2 — 22.) 

MAOCH.=See  Maachah. 

'^ILAOT^  ::^  habitation,  dwelling,  1.  A 
town  of  Judah,  about  seven  miles 
south  by  east  from  Hebron.  (Josh. 
XV.  oo\  1  Sam.  xxv.  2.)  In  its  vici- 
nity was  the  wilderness  of  Maon.  (1 
Sam.  xxiii.  24,  25.)  The  ruins,  now 
called  3fa'tR,  occupy  a  summit  of  a 
hill,  whence  there  is  an  extensive 
prospect.  2.  A  descendant  of  Caleb. 
(1  Chron.  ii.  45.) 

MAONITES.  An  Arabian  tribe 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
Amalekites  and  others,  as  having  op- 
pressed the  Hebrews.  (Judg.  x.  12.) 
They  are  the  same  as  the  "Mehu- 
nims,''  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  27,)  rendered 
"  the  habitations."  (I  Chron.  iv.  31.) 
Probably  the  inhabitants  of  a  place 
still  called  Maon,  in  Arabia  Petrasa, 
to  the  south  of  the  Dead  sea,  are  in- 
tended. 

MARA.-r-See  Naomi. 

MARA  H  =  bitterness.  A  bitter  or 
brackish  fountain  in  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai.  (Ex.  xv.  23;  Num.  xxxiii.  8.) 
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The  fountain  of  Hawarah  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  bitter  fountain  Marah,. 
which  the  Hebrews  reached  after 
three  days'  march  in  the  desert  of 
Shur.  Dr.  Robinson  describes  the 
fountain,  as  *'  lying  to  the  left  of  the 
road  on  a  large  mound,  composed  of' 
a  whitish  rocky  substance  formed  ap- 
parently by  the  deposits  of  the  foun- 
tain during  the  lapse  of  ages.  The 
basin  is  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  water  about  two  feet  deep. 
Its  taste  is  unpleasant,  saltish,  and 
somewhat  bitter.  Near  by  the  spring 
were  two  stunted  palm  trees;  and 
round  about  it  many  bushes  of  the 
shrub  Ghurkud — Nitraria  tridentata, 
in  blossom.  The  effect  produced 
upon  the  water  of  Marah,  by  casting 
in  the  branch  of  a  tree,  was  purely 
miraculous.  Lord  Lindsey  has  well 
observed:  "Whatever  the  tree  was, 
it  can  have  had  no  more  inherent 
virtue  in  sweetening  the  bitter  well 
of  Marah,  than  the  salt  had,  which 
produced  the  ^  same  effect,  when 
thrown  by  Elisha  into  the  well  of 
Jericho."  (Ex.  xv.  25;  2  Kings,  ii. 
19—21.) 

MARALAHs:  trembling,  eartli- 
quake,  A  place  in  the  tribe  of  Zebu- 
lun.    (Josh.  xix.  11.) 

MARAN  ATH  A.— See  Akathbma. 

MARBLE.  Of  calcareous  stones, 
the  most  important  is  marble,  which 
is  simply  chrystallized  limestone; 
and  of  a  colour  varying  from  pure 
white,  which  constitutes  the  statuary 
marble,  to  various  shades  of  gray, 
brown,  black,  and  green.  The  He- 
brew word  shaish  probably  signifies 
white  marble,  (1  Chron.  xxix.  2;  Est., 
i.  6;  Sol.  Song  v.  15.)  The  pavement 
of  the  palace  of  Shusan  is  said  to  have 
been  "of  red,  and  blue,  and  white,  and 
black  marble;"  (Est.  L  6;)  or  accord- 
ing to  the  marginal  reading,  "of  por- 
phyry) and  marble,  and  alabaster,, 
and  stone  of  blue  colour." 

MARCUS.— See  Mabk. 

MARESHAH=im  the  top  of  a  hill. 
1.    A  fortified  city  in  the  plains  of 
Judah.     (Josh.  xv.  44;  1  Chron.  iv. 
21;  2  Chron.  xL  8;  xiv.  9—12;  Mic. 
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i.  ]  5.)  The  mins  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Beit  Jibrin,  the  earlier 
Kleutheropolis,  Beem  to  mark  the  site 
of  Mareshah.  Not  improbably  £leu- 
theropolis  sprung  up  after  the  de- 
struction of  Mareshah,  and  was  built 
with  its  ruins.  2.  The  father  of  He- 
bron.   (1  Chron.  ii.  42.) 

MARK  =s  a  hammer.  The  writer  of 
the  second  of  the  four  Gospels.  His 
mother  was  the  Mary  at  whose  house 
the  apostles  and  disciples  were  as- 
sembled when  Peter  was  delivered 
out  of  prison.  (Acts  xii.  1 2.)  He  was 
the  cousin  of  Barnabas;  (Col.  iv.  10;) 
and  is  the  same  person  who  is  called 
•♦Marcus,"  (Col.  iv,  U);  1  Pet  v.  18,) 
"John,"  (Acts  xiii.  5, 13,)and  "John, 
whose  surflame  was  Mark."  (Acts 
xii.  12,  25.)  Mark  was  probably  in- 
structed in  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity by  Pet«r,  who  on  that  account 
calls  him  his  "son."  (1  Pet.  v.  13.) 
He  travelled  with  Paul  and  Barnabas 
as  far  as  Pamphylia,  where  he  left 
them,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem. 
<Act8  xiii.  5—13.)  When  Paul  and 
Barnabas  settled  at  Antioch,  we  find 
Mark  with  them,  and  disposed  to  ac- 
company them  in  their  future  jour- 
neys; but  Paul  refused  to  take  Mark 
with  them.  (Acts  xv.  37, 38.)  While 
Paul  was  on  his  second  missionary 
tour,  Mark  accompanied  Barnabas  to 
Cyprus.  (Acts  xv.  39.)  Paul  seems 
to  nave  been  again  reconciled  to 
Mark,  since  we  find  him  at  Rome 
performing  signal  services  for  the 
AposUe  during  his  imprisonment. 
(Col.  iv.  10;  Philem.  24.)  He  was 
ftubsequently  in  Asia,  and  with  Timo- 
thy, whom  Paul  desires  to  bring  with 
him  to  Rome.  (2  Tim.  iv.  11.)  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Paul,  Mark  appears 
to  have  attached  himself  to  Peter  in 
the  capital  of  Babylonia.  (1  Pet  v. 
13.)      Tradition    says,  that    having 

Slanted  a  church  at  Alexandria,  he 
ied  and  was  buried  there. 
MARK,  GoBPKL  OF.  The  writer 
of  this  Gospel  is  almost  universally 
■admitted  to  have  been  John,  sur- 
named  Mark.  This  Gospel  was  ori- 
ginally written  in  Greek,  about  a.  d. 
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G6  or  67;  probably  in  the  capital  of 
Babylonia,  after  the  death  of  Paul, 
and  before  the  death  of  Peter.  As 
Mark  was  the  intimate  friend  and 
companion  of  Peter,  his  Gospel  con- 
tains the  substance  of  the  public  dis- 
courses and  private  conversations  of 
our  Lord,  obtained  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, according  to  John  the  Presby- 
ter, Irenieus,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Origen,  Eusebius,  and  others,  from 
the  statements  of  Peter.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  Peter  himself  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  Mark's  Gos- 
pel We  have  no  evidence  that  Marie 
made  use  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew. 
There  are  a  sufficient  number  of  im- 
portant differences  between  the  (Gos- 
pel of  Mark  and  the  other  three,  to 
show  that  it  is  not  an  abridgment  or 
compilation  from  them,  or  either  of 
them;  and  among  these  we  may  men- 
tion two  miracles  which  are  not  re- 
corded in  any  other  Gospel;  (Mark 
vii.  82—37;  viii.  22—26;)  and  yet 
there  are  but  twenty-four  verses,  and 
a  few  inserted  clauses  or  words,  in 
the  Gospel  of  Mark,  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  one  or  both  of  the  two 
parallel  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Luke.  The  authenticity  of  the  last 
twelve  verses  of  this  Gospel  has  been 
impug:ned  by  several  critics,  bat  de- 
fend^ by  more.  All  the  Greek  ma- 
nuscripts, with  the  exception  of  cod, 
Vaiicanus  B,  have  the  paragraph. 
And  it  is  sanctioned  by  Ireiueus, 
Hyppolytus,  and  other  early  writers. 

MARKET.  The  Hebrew  word 
maarab,  rendered  **  market,"  signifies 
place  of  barter,  market,  mart;  (Esra 
XX vii.  13,  17,  19,  25;)  also  barter,  com- 
merce, trade,  traffic;  and  also  gain  or 
wealth  acquired  by  traffic.  (£sek. 
xxvii.  9,  27.)  So  also  the  word  tak- 
har,  rendered  **  mart,"  signifies  mart, 
emporium;  (Isa.  xxiii.  3;)  also  to  tra- 
verse countries  as  a  merchant,  in  order 
to  buy  or  sell;  and  also  profit,  wetdtk 
(Gen.  xiii.  24;  Isa.  xlv.  14.)  In  very 
early  periods  markets  were  held  at 
or  near  the  gates  of  cities.  (2  Kings 
vii.  18.)    The  Greek  word  agora,  ren- 
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dei^  "market-place,"  signifies  any 
place  of  public  resort^  hence  a  forum^ 
market-place,  where  things  were  ex- 
posed for  sale,  and  assemblies  and 
public  trials  held.  (Acts  xvi.  19; 
xvii.  17.)  The  forum  was  generally 
a  square,  having  a  public  market  on  one 
side  only,  the  other  sides  of  the  area 
being  occupied  by  temples,  theatres, 
courts  of  justice,  and  other  public 
buildings.  The  bazaars,  or  streets  of 
shops,  m  the  East,  are  in  general, 
like  that  of  Jerusalem,  covered  walks; 
but  in  some  instances  they  are  open 
streets,  in  which  are  displayed  an 
extensive  assortment  of  goods,  fre- 
quently of  British  manufacture.  In 
some  of  them,  all  the  shops  are  occu- 
pied by  persons  of  the  same  trade. 
(Jer.  xxxvii.  21.)  In  Alexandria, 
the  peasants,  when  asked  the  price  of 
anything  which  they  have  for  sale, 
will  often  say  as  Ephron  did  to 
Abraham,  "  'Receive  it  as  a  present.'* 
(Gen.  xxiii.  11.)  This  answer  being 
a  conmion  form  of  speech,  advantage 
is  never  taken  of  it;  and  when  desired 
again  to  name  the  price,  they  gene- 
rally name  a  sum  that  is  exorbitant, 
which  is  of  course  rejected.  The  shop- 
keeper lowers  his  demand;  then  the 
customer  bids  somewhat  higher  than 
before:  thus,  after  a  lengthy  alterca- 
tion, they  usually  meet  about  half 
way,  and  the  bargain  is  concluded. 

^iAROTHszbiUemess,  bitter  foun- 
tains. A  place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
(Mic.  i.  12.) 

MARRIAGE.  A  primeval  insti- 
tution, which,  in  order  to  secure  the 
propagation  of  the  species,  joined  in 
marriage  one  man  and  one  woman. 
(Gen.  i.  27,  28;  ii.  21—25;  Mattxix. 
6.)  It  is  also  considered  a  civil  and 
religious  contract  between  the  parties 
united,  for  securing  the  advantages  of 
— 1,  Domestic  comfort;  2,  Provision 
for  the  education,  and  su|mort  of 
children;  d.  The  distribution  oi  society 
into  families,  with  a  head  over  each 
who  possesses  natural  authority  in 
his  own  house;  4.  The  promotion  of 
security  to  the  state,  which  arises  frdm 
parental  anxiety;  and,  5.  The  en- 
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couragement  of  industry.  Among  tbp- 
Hebrews,  celebacy  was  esteemed  a 
great  reproach.  (  Gen.  xix.  80, 32 ;  Isa. 
iv.  1 ;  Ixii.  4 ;  Heb.  xiii.  4.)  Persons 
were  often  betrothed  several  months 
before  the  marriage  was  celebrated. 
(Gen.xxiv.  55;  Judg.  xiv.  8.)  From 
the  time  of  the  agreement  till  its  con- 
sumation  by  marriage,  though  there 
had  not  been  even  an  interchange  of 
conversation,  the  parties  were  con- 
sidered and  spoken  of  as  man  and 
wife.  (Matt.  i.  18—20;  Luke  il  5.) 
A  virgin  was  ordinarily  married  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years.  (Prov.  ii. 
17;  Joel  i.  8.)  The  father  of  a  family 
selected  wives  for  his  sons,  and  hus- 
bands for  his  daughters;  (Gen.  xxi. 
21;  xxiv.  3,  4;  Ex.  xxi.  9;  Deutxxii. 
16;  Judg.  xiv.  1 — 4;)  but  he  could 
not  give  the  daughter  in  marriage 
without  the  consent  of  the  brothers. 
(Gen.  xxiv.  50;  xxxiv.  11,  27;  2  Sam. 
xiii.  20 — 29;  compare  Gen.'  xii.  11 — 
13;  XX.  ii.  6;  xxvi.  7 — 16.)  -Inter- 
marriages were  prohibited  with  the 
Canaanites;  (Ex.  xxxiv.  15, 16;  Deut. 
vii.  3;)  and  other  foreigners.  (Ezra 
ix.  2—12;  X.  3;  Neh.  xiii.  23—26.) 
There  were  other  restraints  binding 
on  the  Hebrews.  (Lev.  xviii.  7 — 17;. 
XX.  11—21;  xxi.  7—15;  Num.  xxvii. 
1—11;  xxxvi.  1 — 12.)  The  marriage 
covenant  was  confirmed  between  the 
father  and  the  brothers  of  the  bride^ 
and  the  father  of  the  bridegroom,  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses;  (Prov.  ii. 
17;  Ezek.  xvi.  8;  MaL  ii.  14;)  and 
the  dowry  which  the  father  received 
for  the  oride  was  fixed,  which  was 
usually  from  thirty  to  fifty  shekels. 
(Gen.  xxix.  la— 30;  xxxiv.  11—12? 
Josh.  XV.  16;  1  Sam.  xviii.  23 — 27; 
Deut.  xxii.  29;  Hos.  iii.  1,  2.)  The- 
wife  who  was  freely  given  without 
her  father  receiving  any  pecuniary 
compensation,  was  the  more  highly 
e:)teemed.  (Gen.  xvi.  5,  6;  xxi.  9 — 
11;  xxxi.  14 — 16.  When  the  da>' 
of  marriage  had  arrived,  the  bridle 
adorned  herself  splendidly  with  the 
choicest  of  her  ornaments.  About 
evening,  the  bridegroom,  clothed  in 
the  festival  robe,  (Isa.  IxL  10,)  at- 
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tended  with  a  company  of  ymmg  men 
ubout  the  same  age,  and  cheered  with 
songs  and  instrumental  music,  con- 
ducted the  bride  from  her  father's 
liouse,  to  the  house  of  his  father.  She 
was  also  surrounded  with  virgins  of 
her  own  age.  (Judg.  xir.  11 — 16; 
John  iii.  29.)  The  procession  was 
generally  one  of  great  pomp;  and  in 
case  it  was  erening,  the  way  was 
lighted  with  lamps  or  flambeaux. 
(Matt  XXV.  1 — 13.)  Having  arrived 
at  the  place  where  the  nuptials  were 
to  be  celebrated,  the  attendants  began 
to  indulge  themselves  in  feasting  and 
conviviality.  (Matt.  ix.  15;  Mark 
ii.  19.)  At  length  the  nuptial  blessing, 
a  numerous  offspring,  was  implored 
upon  the  parties  concerned;  (Gen. 
XX iv.  60;  Ruth  iv.ll,  12;)  a  ceremony, 
which,  simple  and  concise  as  it  was, 
nppears  anciently  to  have  been  the 
only  one  that  was  performed  at  the 
consummation  of  the  marriage.  A 
numerous  oflVpring  was  considered  an 
instance  of  the  Divine  favour;  and 
sterility  was  looked  upon  as  a  great 
reproach.  (1  Sam.  i.  6,  7;  Ps.  cxxvii. 
:^ — 5;  cxxviii.  3 — 6;  Hos.  ix.  14; 
Eccl.  vi.  8;  Prov.  xvii.  6;  compare 
Gen.  xvi.  1,  3;  xxx,  1, 10,  15,  16,  18.) 
By  the  primeval  institution  of  mar- 
riage, p<»lygamy  was  evidently  forbid- 
den. (Gen.  iv.  19;  Matt.  xix.  4 — 8.) 
Many  evils  and  inconveniences  evi- 
dently resulted  from  having  a  plu- 
rality of  wives;  (Gen.  xvi.  4 — 10; 
xxx.  1 — 3, 15;)  evils,  which  travellers 
in  Eastern  countries  assure  us  are 
very  great.  Though  Moses  did  not 
interaict  this  ancient  custom,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  so  regulated  it  that  the 
evil  might,  in  progress  of  time,  be 
diminished.  (Ex.  xxi.  10;  Gen.  xxx. 
14 — 16;  Lev.  xviii.  18, 19;  Matt.  xix. 
8;)  The  Levirate  law  existed  prior 
to  the  time  of  Moses :  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
8 — 12;)  K  in  any  case  the  husband 
died  without  issue,  leaving  a  widow, 
the  brother  of  the  deceased,  or  the 
nearest  male  relation,  was  bound  to 
marry  the  widow,  to  give  to  the  first- 
torn  son  the  name  of  the  deceased 
kinsman,  to  insert  his  name  on  the 
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^nealogical  register,  and  to  deliver 
into  his  possession  the  estate  of  the 
deceased.  Moses,  however,  reduced  it 
within  certain  limits,  and  enacted,  that 
whoever  was  unwilling  to  marry  the 
widow  of  his  deceased  kinsman,  might 
declare  it  in  the  presence  of  judges, 
in  case  he  would  allow  the  woman  the 
privilege  of  taking  6ff  his  shoes,  of 
spitting  in  his  face,  and  of  addressing 
him  with  the  disreputable  salutation 
of  unshod  or  barefoot.  (Deut.  xxx. 
6—10;  Ruth  iv.  7—8;  Matt.  xxii.  23 
— 28.)  The  Mosaic  law  contained  no 
prohibition  to  the  marriage  of  a  de- 
ceased wife's  sister.  The  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  of  Lev.  xviiL  18,  is  per- 
fectly simple  and  obvious;  as  is  also 
the  literal  English  version:  "And  a 
wife  to  her  sister  thou  shalt  not  take, 
to  vex,  to  uncover  her  nakedness,  be- 
sides her,  in  her  lifetime."  Here  the 
first  verb  prohibits;  the  second  assigns 
a  reason;  the  third  defines;  and  the 
words  "in  her  lifetime"  limit  the  pro- 
hibition: A  wife  to  her  sister  thtm 
shalt  not  take,  to  be  a  source  of  rivalry 
and  jealousy,  so  as  to  do  her  the  duty 
of  marriage,  besides  the  wife,  in  the 
wife's  life-time.  This  passage  does 
not  prohibit,  but  merely  regulates, 
the  marriage  of  a  wife's  sister;  for* 
bidding  that  it  should  take  place 
during  the  life-time  of  the  former.  It 
precludes  the  occurrence  of  cases  like 
that  of  Jacob  with  Leah  and  RacheL 
(Gen.  xxx.  1,  2.)  The  term  "mar- 
riage" is  also  used  to  represent  the 
relation  of  the  Jewish  church  to  Je- 
hovah; (Isa.  1.  1;  liv.  5,  6;  Ixii.  4,  5; 
Ps.  xlv.  11—17;  Jer.  iii.  1—14;  Hos. 
i.  2—10;  ii.  1—20;)  and  that  of  the 
Christian  church  to  Christ.  (Matt. 
ix.  16;  John  iii.  29;  2  Cor.  xi.  2; 
Eph.  V.  22—32;  Rev.  xix.  7;  xxi.  2.) 
MARSEN A  =:tPort%  man.  Aper- 
sian  prince  or  noble.  (Est.  L  14.) 
MARS'  HILL.— See  Arbopaous* 
MARSH.  The  Hebrew  gebaai,  ren- 
dered "  marishes,"  properly  means 
swamns  or  marshes;  (Ezek.  xlrii.  11;) 
probably  the  salt  marshes  and  slimy 
plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Daadsea. 
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MART.— See  Market. 

MARTHA = bitterness.  The  sister 
of  Lazarus  and  Mary,  who  resided  in 
the  same  house  with  them  at  Bethany. 
She  was  probably  the  elder  sister. 
Though  there  are  strongly  marked 
points  of  contrast  in  the  characters  of 
the  two  sisters,  yet  the  character  of 
Martha  stands  unimpeachable  in  the 
Gospel,  and  of  her  piety  there  is  no 
question.  (Luke  x.  38-—41;  John  xi. 
1—39;  xii.  2.) 

MARTYR.  The  Greek  word  mar^tw, 
generally  rendered  "witness,"  denotes 
a  witness  in  a  judicial  sense;  (Matt, 
xviii.  16;  xxvi.  65;  Mark  xiv.  63; 
Acts  vL  13;  vii.  68;  2  Cor.  xiii.  1;  1 
Tim.  V.  19;  Heb.  x.  28;)  also  one 
who  testifies  of  what  he  knows;  (1 
Thes.  ii.  5,  10;  1  Tim.  vi.  12;  Rom. 
i.  9;  PhU.  i.  8;  2  Cor.  i.  23;  Heb. 
xii.  1;)  especially  those  who  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus; 
(Luke  xxiv.  48;  Acts  i.  8,  22;  ii.  32; 
iii.  15;  v.  32;  x.  39,  41;  xxii.  15;  2 
Tim.  ii.  2;  1  Pet  v.  1.)  Christ  is 
called  the  **  faithful  and  true  witness." 
(Rev.  i.  5:  iiL  14;  xi.  3.)  The  term 
fnartyTf  in  a  more  limited  sense,  de- 
notes one  who  by  his  death  bears  w^it- 
ness  to  the  truth.  Still,  however,  it 
must  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  the 
blood,  but  the  cause,  which  makes  the 
martyr.  (Acts  xxii.  20;  Rev.  ii.  13; 
xvii.  6;  vi.  9;  xx.  4.) 

MARY=re6c//ion.  1.  The  mother 
of  Jesus,  and  wife  of  Joseph,  whose 
ijenefilogy  is  given  in  Luke  iii.  28 — 38. 
bhe  was  of  the  royal  race  of  David, 
as  was  also  Joseph  her  husband. 
Mary  being  espoused  to  Joseph,  the 
angel  Gabriel  announced  to  her  that 
she  should  be,  by  a  miracle  of  Di- 
vine power,  the  mother  of  the  Mes- 
siah. (Luke  i.  26^-^8.)  In  the  birth 
of  Jesus  we  have  the  literal  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy  given  centuries  before 
by  Isaiah,  that  "a  virgin  should  con- 
ceive, and  bear  a  son,  and  should  call 
His  name  Immanuel,  which  being  in- 
terpreted, is  God  with  us,"  (Isa,  vii. 
14;  Matt.  i.  22,  28.)  Few  particulars 
of  this  "highly  favoured"  woman  are 
mentioned  in  the  Gospel  history. 
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(Luke  ii.  42—52;  John  li.  4;  Luke 
xi.  27,  28;  Matt.  xii.  46—60.)  After 
the  death  of  Jesus,  John  received  her 
into  his  own  home,  not  to  adore,  but 
to  protect  her,  as  a  weak  and  sufier- 
ing  being,  whose  heart  a  sword  had 
pierced.  (John  xix.  26,  27;  Acts  i. 
14.)    A  veil  is  drawn  over  her  subse- 

3uent  history;  as  though  with  the 
esign  to  reprove  that  wretched 
idolatry  of  which  she  was  made  the 
subject  when  Christianity  became  cor- 
rupt and  paganized.  2.  The  sister 
of  Lazarus  and  Martha,  with  whom 
she  resided  at  Bethany.  (John  xL 
1 — 45.)  Six  days  berore  the  pass- 
over,  after  having  raised  Lazarus  from 
the  dead,  Jesus  came  to  Bethany  with 
His  disciples,  and  was  invited  to  sup 
with  Simon  the  Leper.  Mary  ex- 
pressed her  grateful  feelings  by  anoint- 
ing the  feet  of  Jesus  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  very  costly  ointment.  Judas 
Iscariot  murmured;  but  Jesus  justi- 
fied Mary,  saying  that  by  this  solemn 
unction  she  had  m  a  manner  declared 
His  death  and  burial,  which  were  at 
hand.  (John  xii.  1 — 11;  Matt.  xxvi. 
6—13;  Mark  xiv.  3—9.)  She  re- 
ceived from  Jesus  the  testimony  that 
she  had  chosen  the  good  part  which 
should  not  be  taken  from  her.  (Luke 
X.  38—42.)  3.  The  wife  of  Cleophas 
or  Alphseus,  and  mother  of  James  the 
Less  and  Joses.  She  was  sister  or 
near  relative  to  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesus.  (Matt  xxvii.  56 — 61 ;  Mark 
XV.  40,  41;  Luke  xxiv.  10;  John  xix. 
25.)  She  was  an  early  believer  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  attended  Him  on  His 
journeys,  to  minister  to  Him.  She 
was  Dresent  at  the  crucifixion  and 
burial  of  Jesus,  and  was  one  of  the 
witnesses  of  His  resurrection.  (Matt 
xiii.  55;  xxvii.  56;  xxviii.  1 — 9;  Mark 
vL  3;  Luke  xxiii.  69;  xxiv.  1 — 6.  4. 
The  mother  of  John,  sumamed  Mark. 
She  had  a  house  in  Jerusalem,  whither 
the  apostles,  after  the  ascension  of  the 
Saviour,  were  wont  to  convene.  The 
faithful  were  assembled  in  this  house, 
and  praying,  when  Peter,  delivered  by 
the  ministry  of  an  angel,  knocked  at 
the  door.    (Acts  xii  12.)    5.  A  Chris- 
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from  the  few  fragments  still  remain- 
ing, it  is  evident  that  it  was  merely 
a  translation  of  the  Greek  Matthew, 
somewhat  interpolated,  or  altered,  or 
mutilated,    by    the    different    sects 
among  the  Judaizing  Christians,  and 
was  current  in  the  Hebrew  language 
of  the  day.     Indeed,  if  a  Hebrew 
original  of  Matthew's  canonical  Gos- 
pel were  extant  and  current  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  how  is  it 
possible  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  the 
authors  of  the  Peshito,  or  old  Syriac 
version,  made  at  the  close  of  the  second 
or  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
should  have  translated  the  Grospel  of 
Matthew  from  our  canonical  Ureek 
copy ;  as  it  is  certain  they  did  ?    Nay, 
why  need  they  have  translated  it  at  all, 
inasmuch  as  yie  Hebrew  original  itself, 
if  in  existence,  would  have  been  al- 
together  intelligible  among  the  Sy- 
rians?   From  this  circumstance  alone, 
it  is  evident,  that  no  such  Hebrew 
original  of   Matthew's  Gospel  ever 
existed;  the  original  is  before  us  in 
the  Greek  language.    The  arguments 
of  Strauss,  Norton,  and  others,  to 
show  that  the  first  two  chapters  of 
Matthew's  Gospel  are  a  spurious  in- 
terpolation, are  worthless.     All  the 
manuscript  copies  of  Matthew,  the 
world  over — with  the  exception  of 
some  two  or  three,  the  beginning  of 
which  have  perished — and  all  the  an- 
cient Versions,  without  an  exception, 
contain  the  first  two  chapters  of  Mat- 
thew, and  exhibit  them  as  part  of  his 
Gospel.    The  first  two  chapters  con- 
stituted a    component    part   of   the 
Greek  Matthew ;   and  are  quoted  by 
Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Irenseus,  Celsns,  Tertul- 
lian,  Origen,  and  others.    It  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  the  Ebionites 
and  Nazarenes,  who  received  the  He- 
brew translation  of  the  Greek  Mat- 
thew, mutilated  it  by  omitting  the  first 
two  chapters;    while  Cerinthus  and 
Carpocrates  laboured  to  prove,  from 
these  very  chapters,  in  their  ^ebrew 
copies,  the  merely  natural  and  human 
origin  of  the  Saviour.    Here,  then,  at 
an  early  period,  we  find  a  sect  of  Ju- 
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daising  Christians  using  a  so  called 
Hebrew  Gospel,  which  contained  tht. 
chapters  whose  genuineness  is  now 
called  in  question. 

MATTHIAS  =  ^yi  of  JekovaJi 
One  of  the  disciples,  who  was  chosen 
by  lot  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  in 
the  apostleship,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Judas  lacariot  *  (Acts  L 
xxiil  26.) 

MATTITHIAH=oty^  of  JehowA. 
1.  The  son  of  Shallum,  a  Leritc. 
(1  Chron.  ix.  31;  xv.  18,  21;  xri 
5.)  2.  The  chief  of  the  fourteenth 
family  of  the  Levi  tea.  (1  Chron. 
XXV.  21.)  3.  A  son  of  Nebo.  (Exra 
X.  43.)    4.  One  of  the  Levites.     (Neh. 

VUL  4.) 

MATTOCK.  The  Hebrew  words 
mahharaahak,  and  mahhartaheik,  ren- 
dered '*  share,"  and  **  mattock,"  are 
the  names  of  two  ajnricultural  catting 
instruments;  the  first  indicates  the 
phugh'share^  and  the  second  the  eod- 
ter,  (1  Sam.  xiii.  20.)  Both  are  in- 
cluded in  the  plural  term  mahkarar 
ahotk,  rendered  *' mattocks."  (1  Sam. 
xiiL  21.)  The  word  maddair^  ren- 
dered "mattock,"  properly  signifies 
weeding-hook  or  hoe.     (Isa.  viL  25.) 

MAUL.  The  Hebrew  word  mo^^tez, 
rendered  "maul,"  signifies  a  maUet; 
one  used  as  a  weapon  of  war,  a  anor- 
club.    (Prov.  xxv.  18.) 

MAZZAROTH  =  premtmUkuu, 
forewamings.  The  Hebrew  word 
mazzahth,  rendered  "the  planets," 
marginal  reading,  "twelve  signs,'*  or 
"constellations,'  (2  Kin^  xxiiL  5,) 
appears  to  be  identical  with  "  muazza" 
roth,"  also  rendered  "  the  twelve  signs." 
(Job  xxxviii.  32,  margin.)  *  Our  trans- 
lators properly  suppose  this  word  to 
denote  the  twelve  signs  of  the  aodiac, 
a  broad  circle  in  the  heavens,  com- 
prehending all  such  stars  as  lie  in  the 
path  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Aa  these 
luminaries  appear  to  proceed  through- 
out this  circle  annually,  so  different 
parts  of  it  progressively  receive  them 
every  month;  hence  the  nuuxarodk 
were  considered  the  constellations 
presaging  or  indicating  the  regular 
suoctession  of  the  various  seasona. 
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MEAHsa  hundred,  A  tower  in 
Jerusalem.    (Neh.  iii.  ] ;  xii.  39.) 

MEALS.  The  Hebrews  took  a 
kind  of.  lunch  in  the  forenoon,  con- 
sisting of  bread,  milk,  cheese,  etc. 
(1  Kines  xx.  16;  Ruth  ii.  14;  Luke 
xiv.  12.)  The  dinner  was  served  up 
at  mid-day  among  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians; (Gen.  xliii.  16;)  but  they  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  supper  in  the 
«v^iiins.  Supper,  after  the  labours 
of  the  day  were  over,  appears  to  have 
been  the  principal  meal  among  the 
Hebrews,  as  it  was  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  (Mark  vi.  21;  Luke 
xiv.  16,  24;  John  xii.  2.)  In  eating, 
generally,  no  knives,  and  much  less 
forks,  were  used,  but  each  morsel  of 
food  was  conveyed  from  the  dish  to 
the  mouth  by  the  right  hand.  This 
mode  of  eating  made  it  necessary  that 
the  hands  should  be  washed  before 
and  after  meals.  (Ruth  ii.  14;  Prov. 
xxvi.  15;  John  xiii.  26;  Matt.  xv.  2, 
20;  Luke  xi.  38.)  In  ancient  times 
every  one  seems  to  have  had  his  se- 
parate portion  of  meat  placed  before 
fiim;  (Gen.  xliii.  34;  1  Sam.  i  4,  5; 
ix.  23,  24  \\  in  later  times  every  one 
helped  himself  from  the  dish  nearest 
to  him.  (Matt.  xxvi.  23.)  The  ori- 
entals do  not  drink  during  meals,  but 
afterwards  water  or  wine  is  handed 
round.  (Matt  xxvi.  27.)  The  He- 
brews seem  to  have  had  two  modes  of 
sitting:  when  they  used  seats  or 
chairs,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
they  ate  from  a  table;  but  wDen  they 
sat  on  the  floor,  the  meal  was  laid  on 
a  cloth  spread  on  the  floor,  or  on  a 
table  raised  only  a  few  inches.  Dur- 
ing the  captivity,  the  Jews  acquired 
the  Persian  practice  of  reclining  at 
meals  upon  couches,  or  upon  mats  or 
cushions,  around  the  tables  in  such  a 
way  that  the  head  of  every  person 
approached  the  bosom  of  the  one 
who  reclined  next  above  him.  (John 
xiii.  28;  Luke  viL  38.)  In  the  time 
•of  C!hrist  it  was  common  before  every 
meal  to  give  thanks.  (Matt  xiv.  19; 
XT.  36.>--See  Food. 

MEARAH  =  a  cave,  cavern.  In 
•Josh.  xiii.  4,  this  word  occurs  as  the 
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name  of  a  cave  not  far  from  Sidon; 
the  margin  reads,  **the  cave."  Dr. 
Robinson,  in  his  journey  from  Tyre 
to  Sidon,  passing  along  the  Phenecian 
Plain*  observed  many  sepulchral  grot- 
toes, hewn  out  of  the  hard  limestone 
rock.  This  may  be  the  spot  spoken 
of  by  William  of  Tyre,  as  the  T^rian 
Cave  in  the  territory  of  Sidon;  if  so, 
we  might  compare  it  with  the  **Me- 
arah":=  cavern,  that  was  beside  the 
Sidonians. 

MEASURING  REED.  The  He- 
brew AeneA=:  "measuring-reed,*'  was 
a  measure  of  six  lars;er  cubits,  i.e.  six 
cubits  and  six  hand-breadths.  (Ezek. 
xL  3,  5,  8;  xii.  8;  xiii  16—19.)  So 
the  Greek  kalamosy  rendered  "reed," 
was  a  measure  of  six  cubits  and  two- 
thirds.  (Rev.  xi.  1 ;  xxi.  15.)  Some-, 
times  a  "measuring-line"  was  used, 
(2  Sam.  viii.  2;  Am.  vii.  17;  Zech.  iL 
1 ;)  perhaps  of  the  same  length  as  the 
reed. 

MEASURES.  The  Hebrew  word 
mitidah,  rendered  "measure,"  "siae," 
or  "stature,"  signifies  a  standard  of 
comparison,  or  the  dimensions  of  any- 
thing measured.  (Ex.  xxvi.  2,  8; 
xxxvi.  9,  15;  1  Kings  vi.  25;  Isa.  xlv. 
14;  Ezek.  xl.  10,  24;  Ps.  xxxix.  4.) 
Such  also  is  the  usage  of  the  Greek 
word  metron,  rendered  "measure." 
(Matt  vii.  2;  xxiiL  32;  Mark  iv.  24; 
Luke  vi.  38;  John  iii.  34;  Rom.  xii. 
3.)  The  Hebrew  word  seah,  rendered 
"measure,"  (Isa.  xxvii.  8;  Jer.  xxx. 
1 1 ;  xlvi.  28,)  denotes  the  same  measure 
as  the  Greek  «aton,  hence  equivalent  to 
about  one  peck  and  one  pint  English. 
(Gen.  xviii  6;  I.Sam,  xxv.  18;  2 Kings 
vii.  1,  18;  Matt  xiii.  33;  Luke  xiii 
21.)  The  Hebreir  word  cor,  like  the 
Greek  koraa,  is  also  rendered  "mea- 
sure." (1  Kings  iv.  22;  v.  11;  2 
Chron.  ii  10;  Luke  xvii.  7.)  In  Luke 
xvi  6,  the  Greek  word  batwf,  the 
same  as  the  Hebrew  bath,  is  rendered 
"measure."  In  Rev.  vi.  6,  the  Greek 
word  chanix,  rendered  "measure," 
denotes  an  Attic  measure  for  grain, 
nearly  equivalent  to  one  quart  Eng- 
lish. Gur  knowledge  of  the  measures 
of  the  Hebrews  does  not  admit  of  per- 
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feet  acenncj.  We  give  the  follow^ 
ing,  merely  as  a  probable  approxima- 
tion  to  the  tmth: 

BtbrtHO  meamrcf  of  emocShf  reduced  to 
BngUah  Com  dmd  tVine  meagyres. 
pecks,  pints.         gal.       pinta. 
Log      ...    0        0  0        0.883 

Gab      ...    0       2.8dd8     0       8.S33 
Omer  ...    0       5.1  0       0 

Hin     ...    0       0  12 

Seah    ...    1        1  2       4 

Bath    ...    8       8  7       4 

Homer...  82       0  .         75       0 

Relative  vahe  of  Bebrew  measuree 
of  Capacity. 
Homer  or  Cor    1 
BathorEfribablO    1 


Seah      ... 

Hin 

Omer 

Cab 

Log 


1 

1|1 
7|4    1 


80    8    1 
60    6    2    1 
100  10    ^  If 

180  18    6    8 
720  72  24  12 

Bebrtto   mmeuree  qf  length  reduced  to 
EngUth  meaturee. 

(tet. 

TheCabit  1 

The  Span  0 

The  Hand-breadth       ...       0 
The  Finger        ...     »...       0 

MEAT-OFFERINGS.— See  Oir- 

JSRIKQ0. 

MEATS.  In  the  English  version 
this  word  means  food  in  general;  or 
when  confined  to  one  species  of  food, 
it   always    signifies    meal,  floor,  or 

Smin,  but  never  ,fiesh,  which  is  now 
e  usual  acceptation  of  the  word.  A 
mdkt-ofiering  is  always  a  vegetable 
and  never  an  animal  offering;  and  it 
might  now  be  rendered  a  Inread-^tffer' 
imgfi  or  a  meal^-offering  instead  of  a 
meat'-offering.  In  reference  to  meats, 
ie.  flesh,  offered  to  idols,  there  was  a 
diversity  of  opinion  in  the  ancienc 
ofaQrch,  for  which  Paul  applied  a  suit- 
able remedy.  The  Apostle  declared 
that  all  things  were  clean  to  such  as 
were  clean,  and  ,that  an  idol  was 
nothing  at  all.  That  a  man  might 
sidfely  eat  of  whatever  was  sold  in  the 
shambles,  and  need  not  scmpnlonsly 
inquire  whence  it  came  ;  and  that  if 
aa  unbeliever  should  invite  a  believer 
to  eat  with  him,  the  believer  mi^ ht 
eat  of  whatever  was  set  before  hm. 
But  at  the  same  time,  he  eigoins  that 
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the  laws  of  charitv  and  prodeoce- 
should  be  observea;  that  Detierera 
should  be  cantioas  of  scandalising  or 
offending  weak  minds;  for  thoueh  sll 
things  ought  be  lawful,  yet  all  uinga 
were  not  always  expedient.  (I  0^. 
viiL  7,  10;  x.  25;  Rom.  xiv.  20,  21; 
Tit  1 15;  AcU  xiv.  20~-29.) 

MEBUNNAL— See  Sibbbchal 

MECHERATHITE.  Hepher,one 
of  David's  disting^hed  omeors,  is 
called  *'the  Mecherathite,"  from  Mec> 
herah  ^  a  eword?  a  place  otherwise 
unknowiil    (1  Chron.  xi  86.) 

MEDAD=2ove.  One  of  the  seventy 
elders  appointed  to  assist  Moses.  (Num.. 
xL  24— 29.V- See  Eldad. 

MEDAN  s  eomtentwuy  atrife.  A 
son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah.  (Gen. 
XXV.  2.) 

MEDEBA  =  water  of  quiet  A 
city  of  Reuben,  situated  on  a  plain  of 
the  same  name.  (Num.  xxi  80;  Josh. 
xiiL  9, 16;  1  Chron.  xix.  7.)  It  waa 
afterwards  reckoned  to  the  Moabites. 
(Isa.  XV.  2.)  Its  extensive  ruins, 
overspreading  a  rounded  emingnce» 
are  situated  about  five  miles  south* 
east  fhxn  Heshbon. 

MEDE&~See  Mbdia. 

MEDIA  ^middkregion.  Acountry 
of  Asia,  supposed  tohave  been  peopled 
by  the  defendants  of  Madai,  the  bob 
of  Japheth.  (Gen.  x.  2.)   This  exten- 
sive region  lies  on  the  west  and  south 
of  the   Caspian  sea,   running   in  a 
northerly  direction  towards  Armenia, 
and  in  a  southerly  towards  Faraistao, 
and  comprehends  the  modem  provis- 
ces  of  Shirwan,  Axerbgan,  CrhHan, 
Masanderan,  and  Irak  AdjJemL    Thia 
mountunons  and  fertile  region  was  di- 
vided into  two  principal  parts,  of  which 
the  northern    was  called  Aaerb^an,. 
L  &  Atropatene,  or  little  Media,  no^w* 
as  in  ancient  times,  a  Persian  ^t>- 
viuce.  The  southern  was  called  Greiat 
Media,  and  comprehended  the  oMideni 
Irak  Adjemi,  or  Fersian  Irak.    In* 
deed,  the  term  "Medee"  amcars  Uy 
have  been  anciently  applien  to  the 
Persians  also.    Media  was  one  of  Uie 
first  independent  kingdoms  of  aadcnt 
times;  but  was  afterwards  redsced  to 
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«  proTimse  of  Assyria.  About  804 
B.C.,  Arbaoee,  the  goTemor  of  Media, 
threw  off  the  AB83nriaii  yoke,  and  estab- 
lished himself  on  the  throne  of  Nine- 
veh. About  700  B.  c,  the  Medes  again 
TeTolted,  and  established  their  own 
nationality.  About  &c.  606,  the  As- 
syrian empire  was  finally  overthrown 
by  the  combined  armies  of  Media  and 
Cfhaldea.  In  559  b.  a,  the  Median 
empire  passed  from  the  Medes  to  the 
Persians,  under  Cyrus.  Then  arose 
the  Medo-Persian  kingdom;  to  which 
Babylon  was  added  as  a  province.  (Est. 
L 19;  X.  2 ;  Dan.  vi  8, 12.)  After  the 
lapse  of  about  200  years.  Media,  in 
junction  with  the  entire  Persian 
monarchy,  fell  under  the  yoke  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  After  many 
yariations  of  warlike  fortune,  Media 
passed  over  to  the  Parthian  monarchy. 
<I  Maoc  vi  56;  xiv.  2.)  In  the  As- 
syrian captivity,  the  Israelites  were 
transplanted  into  the  country  of  the 
Medes,  about  721  b.€.  (2  Kings  xviL 
-6;  compare  1  Chron.  v.  26.)  Jews 
firom  Media  repaired  to -Jerusalem  to 
keep  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  (Isa. 
xiii  7;  Jer.  xxv.  25;  IL  II,  28;  Est 
i  8, 14,  18;  Dan.  viiL  20;  Acts  ii.  9.) 
MEDIATOR.  One  who  interposes 
between  two  parties  at  variance,  and 
•eflbcts  a  reconciliation.  (Job  ix.  88.) 
This  title  belongs  pre-eminently  to 
the  Divine  Redeemer,  who,  on  account 
4>f  transgression,  in  the  gracious 
•establishment  of  the  mediatorial  eco- 
nomy, is  the  only  mediator,  in  and  by 
"Vhom  God  is  reconciling  the  world 
vnto  Himself.  (1  Tim.  it  5;  Heb.  viii. 
€;  xlL  24.)  By  Him  all  the  Divine 
•eommunications  were  made  under  the 
aeyeral  dispensations.  (Gal.  iii.  19, 
20;  Deat  xxxiii.  2;  Acts  vii.  88,  58; 
H<^.  ii  2.)  Christ,  by  his  assump- 
tion of  humanity  and  his  sacrificial 
death,  has  become  the  sponsor,  pUdge^ 
or  *'  surety  of  the  new  and  better  co- 
yenant ;"  (Heb.  vii  22 ;)  pledging  Him- 
aelf  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  stipula- 
tions, on  both  sides;  for  God  the 
righteous  Judge,  to  man  the  suppli- 
cant for  mercy ;  and  for  man  the  re- 
penting and  believing  sinner,  to  God 
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the  Giver  of  all  good.  In  the  me- 
diatorial work  of  our  **faithful"  Hi^ 
Priest,  "Mercy  and  truth  are  met 
together,  righteousness  and  peace  have 
kissed  each  other.**  (Ps.  Ixxxv.  10; 
Heb.  ii  17.) 

MEDICINE.— See  Phtsician. 

M£GIDDO=;»&iceo/er«^f  A 
city  of  Manasseh,  situated  within  the 
borders  of  Issachar,  and  formerly  a 
ropral  city  of  the  Canaanites.  (Josh, 
xii.  21;  xvii  11;  Judg.  i  27;  1  Kings 
iv.  12;  ix.  16;  1  Chron.  vii  29.)  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  place  after- 
wards called  Legio,  now  Xrnim,  where 
are  ancient  foundations  and  prostrate 
columns.  The  neighbouring  stream, 
probably  the  **  waters  of  Megiddo,"  is 
the  larg^t  perennial  tributary  of  the 
Kishon,  and  feeds  three  or  four  nuUa. 
(Judg.  v.  19.)  The  "  Valley  or  Plain 
of  Megiddo,"  also  called  ''Megiddon," 
was  part  of  the  Plain  of  EMbraeloo. 
(2  Kings  ix.  27;  xxiii  29,  80;  2 
Chron.  xxxv.  22;  Zech.  xii  11.) 

MEHETABEL  =  Uessed  of  God. 
The  wife  of  Hadar.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  89.) 

MEHETABEEL  =  blessed  of  God, 
The  father  of  Delaiah.    (Neh.  vi.  10.) 

MEHIDA  s^  junction.  One  of  the 
Nethinim.    (Esra  ii  52;  Neh.  vii  54.) 

MEHIK  ss  price.  A  descendant  of 
Jndah.    (1  Chron.  iv.  11.) 

MEHOLATHITE.  A  native  of 
Abel-Meholah.  (1  Sam.  xviii  19;  2 
Sam.  xxi.  8.) 

MEHU  JAEL  =  smitten  of  God.  A 
descendant  of  Cain.    (Gren.  iv.  18.) 

MEHUMAN  szfaithfuL  A  eunuch 
in  the  court  of  Xerxes.    (Est.  i  10.) 

ldEBVmU=:  haintations.  One  of 
the  Nethinim;  (Esra  ii.  50;)  also 
caUed  **  Meunim."    (Neh.  vii  52.) 

MEHUNIMS.— See  Maoiotss. 

ME- J ARKON  rs  waters  of  yeHow- 
ness.  A  town  of  the  Danites,  so  called 
from  a  fountain.    (Josh.  xix.  46.) 

MEKONAH  =base,  standUng-plaee. 
A  place  in  Judah.    (Neh  xi.  28.) 

MELATIAH  =  whom  Jehovah  de- 
livers.   A  Gibeonite.    (Neh.  iii  7.) 

MELCHI  =  my  king.  Two  an- 
cestors of  Mary.    (Luke  iii  24,  28.) 

MELCHIAI^— See  Maixhiah. 
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MELCHI-SHUA.— See   Malchi- 

BHFA. 

MELCHIZEDEKsAiii^  of 
righteousnesB,  or  righteous  king.  The 
kingp  of  Salem,  i.  e.  Jerusalem,  and 
*«  Priest  of  the  Most  High  God." 
(Oen.  xiT.  18,  20.)  The  brief  notices 
contained  in  the  archaic  records,  re- 
specting the  person  of  Melchizedek, 
would  seem  to  favour  the  opinion  of 
the  Targumists  and  Rabbins,  which  has 
ever  been  prevalent  among  the  Jews, 
that  he  was  no  other  than  Shem,  the 
son  of  Noah,  who  was  undoubtedly 
still  alire  in  the  days  of  Abraham. 
Perhaps  Melchisedek  is  not  so  much 
a  proper  name,  as  an  appellation,  ex- 
pressive of  his  character  and  office — 
the  BighteouskinQ,  the  name  by  which 
he  was  universally  known  as  the  king 
of  Salem,  i.  e.  Peace,  and  the  priest  of 
the  Most  High  God.  The '  patriarch 
Shem  would  seem  to  have  emigrated 
to  Canaan  before  Abraham ;  where  he 
founded  the  kin^om  of  Salem,  and 
became  by  Divine  appointment  the 
priest  of  Jehovah,  ana  the  Oracle  of 
the  faithful.  He  lived  till  he  was  600 
years  of  age,  and  till  Isaac  was  fifty, 
thus  Shem  and  Abraham  were  con- 
temporary about  150  years.  We  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  Shem  and  Abra- 
ham would  oe  contemporary  for  suc^ 
a  lengthened  period,  and  not  be  in- 
timately acquainted  with  each  other. 
Indeed,  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  they  resided  at  no  great  distance 
from  each  other;  and  that  Shem  com- 
municated to  Abraham,  and  by  him 
to  his  family,  the  inspired  documents 
wrought  up  by  Moses  in  the  book  of 
Genesis.  In  Ueb.  vii.  8,  Melchizedek 
is  said  to  have  been  "  without  father, 
without  mother,  without  genealogy; 
who  hath  neither  beginning  of  days 
nor  end  of  life,  but  is  like  to  the  Sim 
of  God;  remaineth  a  high  priest 
perpetually."  Now,  as  a  man,  Mel- 
chisedek doubtless  had  a  father  and 
mother,  and  was  bom  and  died  like 
other  men;  and  we  may  aver  this  on 
the  supposition  that  Shem  is  Melchi- 
xedeck,  without  resorting  to  the  an- 
Anient  tradition,  **  that  he  had  neither 
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father  nor  mother  in  the  pottdilumaft 
world,  seeing  he  was  bom  in  the 
former  or  antediluvian  world.**  Hence 
the  Apostle  does  not  refer  to  Melchi- 
zedek as  a  person,  but  solely  to  his 
official  character  as  the  priest  of  Je> 
hovah,  whose  priesthood  was  of  a 
different  order  to  that  of  Aaron. 
(Heb.  V.  6,  10;  vL  20;  vii.  1,  28.) 
The  Aartmical  priests  had  to  prove 
their  proper  descent  from  Levi,  by 
the  genealogical  tables,  before  they 
could  sustain  the  priestly  office.  (Ex. 
xxriii.  1 — 43;  I  Chron.  xxilL  18; 
Neh.  vii.  65;  Heb.  Wl  5,  6.)  Bat 
Melchizedek  was  without  descent  from 
priestly  ancestors;  there  was  no  ge- 
neaUigical  table  to  prove  that  he  had 
derived  his  office  from  any  prede* 
cessor,  by  way  of  succession :  he  was 
a  priest  by  an  immediate  Divine  oon- 
stitution.  The  Levitical  priests  were 
limited  in  the  period  of  their  active 
service — they  could  not  enter  fdlly 
upon  the  duties  of  their  office  imtil 
they  were  thirty  years  of  age;  and 
when  they  attained  to  the^  age  of 
fifty,  they  laid  aside  their  'pnestly 
functions.  (Num.  iv.  3,  23,  35,  43» 
47;  viii.  24,  25;  1  Chron.  xxiii.  8,  24,. 
27.)  But  Melchizedek  '*  had  neither 
beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life,** 
i.e.,  as  a  priest  he  had  no  limited 
time  assigned  for  the  commencement 
and  expiration  of  his  office.  As  Mel- 
chizedek sustained  the  high  honours 
of  king  and  priest,  his  offices  were 
typical  of  the  offices  of  Christ,  the 
Kighteous  King,  and  King  of  Peace; 
(Isa,  viii.  C,  7;  xxxiL  1;)  who  is 
our  *' Great  High  Priest "~4he  nni* 
versal  Priest — the  only  one  appointed 
to  make  intercession  for  our  guilty 
race.    (Ps.  ex.  4;  Heb.  iv.  15.) 

MELiEAzsz  supplier.  An  ancestor 
of  Jesus.    (Luke  iiL  31.) 

MELECHsaAui^.  A  descendant 
of  SauL    {I  Chron.  viii.  85;  ix.  40.) 

MELICU.— See  Malluch. 

^EJAT A  sz affording  hmiey.  An 
island  of  the  Mediterranean  on  which 
Paul  and  his  companions  were  ship- 
wrecked. (Acts  xxvUL  1 — 14.)  It 
was  doubtless  the  modem  Malta;  said 
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to  be  situftted  in  the  Adriatic  sea,  the 
name  anciently  given  to  that  part  of 
die  Mediterranean  between  Sicily 
and  Greece.  This  island,  which  is 
about  sixty  miles  in  circumference, 
was  RoocessiTely  subject  to  the  Phe- 
nicians,  Greeks,  Carthaginians,  Bo- 
mans,  Vandals,  Goths,  Saracens,  Nor- 
mans, and  French;  until  Charles  V. 
surrendered  it  to  the  knights  of  St. 
John,  at  Jerusalem,  who,  in  1798,  were 
dispossessed  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
In  1800,  the  French  garrison  sur- 
rendered to  an  English  force;  and 
the  island  has  been  ever  since  a  de- 
pendency of  the  British  crown.  Ac- 
cording to  Acts  xxTii.  1—44,  it  was 
about  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox, when  sailing  was  reputed  dan- 
gerous, that  Paul  and  his  companions 
embarked  at  CsBsarea,  for  Italy,  in 
a  ship  from  Adramyttium.  Mr. 
Smith,  a  nautical  man,  in  his  Work, 
**Onthe  Vojfoge  and  Shipwreck  of  SL 
Paulj^'  has  shown,  from  a  personal 
examination  of  the  localities  of  the 
shipwreck,  compared  with  the  inci- 
dents in  the  narratiTe  of  Luke,  that 
the  ship  could  not  have  been  wrecked 
anywhere  but  at  Malta.  We  g^ve  a 
summary  of  his  statements.  He  says, 
Paul's  company  on  the  second  a^y 
touched  at  Sidon,  seventy-eight  miles 
firom  Caesarea.  Loosing  thence,  they 
were  forced,  by  strong  westerly  winds, 
to  leave  Cyprus  on  the  len  hand. 
Thence,  favoured  by  the  land  breeze 
and  currents,  the^  arrived  at  Myra, 
in  Lycia.  At  this  port  thepr  were 
then  transfSerred  to  a  com  ship,  from 
Alexandria,  bound  for  Italy.  Their 
subsequent  progress,  on  account  of 
un&vourable  winds,  was  extremely 
slow,  for  it  was  **many  davs  "  before 
they  came  over  against  Cnidus,  not 
more  than  150  miles  from  Myra. 
Sailing  in  the  direction  of  Salmone, 
the  eastern  promontory  of  Crete,  they 
coasted  along,  with  north-west  winds, 
as  fiur  as  Cape  Matala,  the  south  side 
of  the  island.  Here,  however,  the 
land  bends  suddenly  to  the  north, 
and  they  made  for  the  Fair  Havens, 
a  roadstead  near  the  port  of  Lasea, 
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as  being  the  nearest  to  Cape  Matala. 
As  the  season  of  safe  navigation  had 
passed,  Paul  urged  the  officers  to 
winter  at  Fair  Havens;  but  his  advice 
was  overruled;  and,  improving  a  gen- 
tle north  wind  that  blew,  &ey  set 
sail  for  Phenice,  a  harbour  on  the 
coast  about  forty  miles  further  west. 
The  harbour  seems  to  have  been  the 
one  now  called  Lutro,  which  opens  in 
the  scune  direction  in  which  the  wind. 
Libs,  blows,  i.  e.  towards  the  north- 
east; and  is  situated  exactly  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Clauda.  But  soon 
the  weather  changed,  the  ship  was 
caught  in  a  typhtmy  and  the  wmd  «»- 
roc^fc2oii^£.N.E.,  which  blew  with 
such  violence,  forced  them  to  run 
under  the  south  shore  of  Clauda,  now 
Closzo,  about  twenty  miles  south- 
west by  west  from  Fair  Havens. 
Here  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
smooth  water  to  secure  the  boat,  and 
undergird  the  ship,  by  frapping  it 
round  the  middle  with  a  cable,  to  pre- 
pare it  to  resist  the  fury  of  the  storm, 
but  fearing  the^  should  be  driven 
towards  the  Syrtis,  L  e.  the  quicksands 
of  the  coast  of  Africa,  they  lowered 
the  gear;  and  the  ship  thus  borne 
along  was  not  only  made  snug,  but 
had  storm  sails  set,  and  was  on  the 
starboard  tack,  L  e.  with  her  right 
side  to  the  wind,  which  was  the  only 
course  by  which  she  could  avoid  fiu- 
ling  into  the  Syrtis.  On  the  next 
day,  they  threw  overboard  the  main- 

Jrard,  an  immense  spar,  probably  as 
ong  as  the  ship.  The  storm  con- 
tinued, with  unabated  fury,  for  eleven 
days  more;  and  all  hope  was  taken 
away.  At  length,  on  tne  fourteenth 
night,  the  seamen  suspected  the  ap- 
proach of  land,  probably  from  the 
noise  of  the  breakers,  sounded,  and 
found  the  depth  twenty  fathoms,  and 
then  fifteen  fathoms.  Fearing  lest 
they  should  fall  upon  rocks,  they  cast 
four  anchors  out  of  the  stem,  and 
liffhtened  the  ship,  by  throwing  the 
wheat  into  the  sea.  When  the  day 
broke,  they  succeeded  in  running  the 
ship  aground  in  a  creek  where  she 
went  to  pieces,  but  the  whole  ship's 
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compuiy  escaped  safe  to  kud.  Hie 
place  proTed  to  be  a  bay  on  the 
lunth-eatt  side  of  Malta,  now  kiioiwn 
aa  St.  Faul'sBay,  an  inlet^withacreek, 
about  two  miles  de^  and  one  mile 
broad.  Mr.  Smith  has  shown  by  calca* 
lalion,  that  a  ship,  starting  late  in  the 
erening  from  Clanda,  would,  by  mid- 
night  on  the  fourteenth,  be  less  than 
three  miles  firom  the  entrance  of  Si 
Paul's  Bay,  i.  e.  a  distance  of  476 
miles.  In  1810,  the  British  frigate, 
''Lively,"  went  to  pieces  on  &ose 
▼eiy  breakers,  at  the  point  of  Koiira, 
at  the  entrance  of  uie  Bay.  The 
crew,  like  Paul's  shinmen,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  Quarter  or  a  mile,  could  not 
see  the  lano,  but  they  saw  the  surf  on 
tiie  shore.  So  also,  Mr.  Smith  has 
shown,  that  every  ship  approaching 
the  land  must  here  pass  over  twenty 
fathoms,  and  not  only  must  this  depth 
be  dose  to  the  spot  where  they  had 
the  indications  of  land,  but  it  orast 
bear  R  by  S.  from  the  fifleen-fathom 
depth.  Hhe  fifteen-fathom  depth  is, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  which  is  here 
girt  with  mural  precipices,  and  on 
vrfaich  the  sea  must  nave  oeen  breaking 
violently.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
of  St  PanPs,  there  is  a  communica- 
tion with  the  sea  outside,  by  a  chan- 
nel of  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
in  breadth ;  formed  by  the  separation 
of  Salmone  island,  a  long  rocky  ridge, 
from  the  main  land.  Near  this  chan- 
nel, where  **  two  seas  meet,"  are  two 
creeks,  into  one  of  which  they  ran  the 
ship  ashore;  the  fore  part  stuck  fast 
in  the  mud  and  clay,  while  the  stem 
was  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  force  of 
the  waves. 

MELONS.  The  Hebrew  word 
sbattihhim  signifies  "melons,"  per- 
haps water  mdons.  (Num.  xi.  5.)  In 
£|^rpt  some  of  the  melons  are  three 
liBCt  m  length,  and  two  feet  in  diame- 
ter. They  contain  a  very  cold  watery 
jnice.  In  some  the  pulp  is  red;  the 
seeds  are  flat,  and  contain  a  white, 
tender,  and  delicious  almond,  from 
which  a  medicinal  oil  is  extracted. 
This  firuit  serves  the  Egyptians  for 
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meat,  drink,  and  medicine;  and  dar- 
ing die  season  in  which  it  is  ripe»  the 
poor  eat  scarody  anything  e]setf---See 
CuctmBBB. 

MELZABssmoster  ^  mime,  ekirf- 
hmder.  An  officer  in  the  Babylonian 
conrt.    (Dan.  i  II,  16.) 

MEMPHIS  =/»isce  of  Pktak,  i.eL 
tempU  qjf  the  food  god.  An  aneimit 
royal  citr  of  Egypt,  standing  at  the 
apex  of  the  Delta.  From  the  anci«Bt 
hieroriyphic  name  Ma^m-Pkiak,  came 
the  Greek  "Memphis,"  and  probably 
the  Hebrew  "Moph;"  (Hos.  ix.  €«) 
and  "Noi^"  (Isa.  xix.  18;  Jer.  it 
16;  xliv.  I;  Esek.  xxx.  13, 16.)  Not 
fSur  from  this  ancient  dty  are  the  pyv»- 
mids  and  the  long  ranges  of  toacibs, 
once  tl||B  necropolis  of  the  ancient  city. 
After  the  founding  of  Alexandiiia 
Memphis  fril  into  decay.  It  ne)w 
bears  the  name  of  the  nearest  viUace, 
Mitrohenp;  and  is  merely  marked  by 
mounds  of  rubbish,  a  colossal  statne 
sunk  deep  in  the  ground,  and  a  hm 
fragments  of  granite.  Foetat  arose 
out  of  the  materials  of  Memphis ;  uid 
when  that  city  was  in  turn  deserted, 
these  ruins  again  migrated  to  (he; 
dem  Cairo=<&e  dty  <^vietonf» 

MEMUCANesreifiicer.     A 
in  the  conrt  of  Xerxes.    (Sst«  i.  14^ 
16,  21.) 

MENAHEMscofwobr.  Hie  son 
of  CUdi,  probably  a  general  in  the 
Israelitish  army,  who  skw  the  nenrper 
Shallum,  king  of  Israel,  and  reigned 
in  his  stead,  from  B.C.  770-760.  Hia 
reign,  which  lasted  ten  years,  was 
distinguished  for  cruelty  and  opprsa 
sion.    (2  Kings  xv.  16>-20.) 

MENANssaitfioerer,  re/mier.  An 
ancestor  of  Jesus.    (Luke  iii.  81.) 

MENE.  A  word  of  that  significant 
Chaldee  inscription,  snpematnraUv 
written  *'over  against  Uie  can^eetiok 
upon  the  plaster  of  the  wall"  in  Bel* 
shanar's  palace.  (Dan.  v.  5— 2&) 
The  various  classes  of  ^ wise  man'* 
could  not  read  the  writing  ao  as  to 
interpret  it  ''Mene,  Mene,  Xek^ 
Upharsin,"  simply  means  Ntimfmed, 
Numbered,  Weighed,  and  Dioidmg^ 
The  full  interpretation  of  this  isolated 
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^▼ice,  eTxdmtly  required  »  snper- 
natural  endowment  on  the  part  of 
Daniel— a  conclusion  which  ig  con- 
firmed  by  the  exact  coincidence  of  the 
event  with  the  prediction;  for,  **in 
that  same  night  was  Belsfaauar  the 
Icing  slain;  and  Darius  the  Median 
took  the  kingdom."   (Dan.  t.  26--31.) 

UEl!flssfate,firtmte,desiu^,  This 
TTOitl,  rendered  ^  that  number/'  mar- 
gin Meni,  (Isa.  Ixy.  12,)  was  the  name 
of  an  idol  which  the  Jews  in  Baby- 
lonia worshipped  hv  public  enter- 
tainments of  f(ix>d  and  drink.  Proba- 
bly the  planet  Venus,  as  coupled  with 
Gad  or  Jupiter,  is  intended. 

MEN -STEALERS.  The  seizing 
•or  stealing  of  a  free-bom  Hebrew, 
either  to  treat  him  as  a  slave  or  sell 
him  as  a  slave  to  others,  was,  by  the 
law  of  Moses,  punished  with  death. 
<EaL  xxi.  16;  Dent  xxiv.  7.)  To 
murder  and  sins  of  uncleanness,  the 
Apostle  subjoins  **men-stealer8,"  i.e. 
Jumapputff!  a  crime  universally  re- 
sarded  as  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  for- 
bidden by  the  Greeks  and  the  Bo- 
mans.    (1  Tim.  L  10.) 

MENUCHITES.  — See  Hatsz 
Haxicxnttchoth. 

MEONENIM.'-See  Maok. 

MEONOTHAI = my  dweUings,  A 
aon  of  Othniel.    (1  Chron.  iv.  13, 14.) 

WSBUAATU^apleHdoWy  or  lofty 
place,  A  Levitical  city  in  Reuben, 
afterwards  belonging  to  Moab.  (Josh, 
ziii  18;  xxL  37;  1  Chrun.  vi  79;  Jer. 
xlviil  21.) 

M£FHlBOSH£TH£=£a:termtnahoii 
4^  Idols.  1.  The  son  of  Jonathan  and 
jrrandson  of  Saul;  (2  Sam.  iv.4;)  also 
«alled  **Meribbaal"s=cioMtejidera^tn«< 
JBaaL  (1  Chron.  viiL  84;  ix.  40.) 
He  was  only  five  years  of  afi;e  when 
his  father  was  slain,  and  on  the  news 
of  this  catastrophe,  the  nurse  who 
had  charge  of  him,  apprehendine  that 
the  whole  house  of  Saul  would  be  ex- 
terminated, fled  away  with  him;  but 
in  her  flight  stumbled  with  the  child, 
and  lamed  him  for  life.  David  made 
provision  for  Mephibosheth  and  his 
family.  (2  Sam.  ix.  9 — 13;  xvi.  1 — 
4;  SIX.  24—30.)  2.  A  son  of  Saul 
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by  his  concubine  Rispah.  (2  Sam, 
xxi.  8.) 

MERAB.— See  Abrisju 

MERAIAH  =  r^Uion  against  Je- 
hovah, One  of  the  priests.  (Neb. 
xiL120 

UEKAlOTB^rebOitms.  1.  The 
son  of  Zerahiah,  of  the  family  of  Ele*- 
zer.  (1  Chron.  vi.  6,  7,  52;  Ezra  vii. 
3.)  2.  One  of  the  priests.  (1  Chron. 
ix.  11;  ^eh.  xi.  II.)     &  See  Mxu- 

HOTH. 

MERARIss  filter,  unhappg.  The 
youngest  son  of  Levi;  (Gen.  xlvl  11$ 
Ex.  vl  16, 19;  Num.  iii.  17;  1  ChroD. 
vi.  1;)  whose  descendants,  the  **Me- 
rarites,'*  formed  one  of  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  Levitical  tribe. 
(Ifum.  xxvi.  57.) 

MERATHAIM  =  dem&fe  re&effibn. 
A  symbolical  name  for  Babylon, 
(Jer.  Ix.  21.) 

MERCHANTS.  The  earliest  mode 
of  commerce  was  doubtless  by  cara- 
vans; hence  the  Hebrew  word  sahkar^ 
rendered  **  merchant,"  and**merchaait- 
man,"  signifies  a  travMng  merchant, 
one  who  traverses  countries  in  order 
to  buy  or  selL  (Gen.xxiiL16;  xxxvii 
28;  1  Kings  x.  26;  Isa.  xxiiL2;  Emdc 
xxvii.  21 ;  xxxviii.  13;  compare  Jamea 
iv.  13.)  The  earliest  commerce  with 
India,  of  which  we  have  any  know- 
ledge, was  carried  on  in  this  way  by 
the  merchants  of  Arabia  and  Egirpt. 

MERCURIUS  =  merchant  ^ 
Greek  word  Hermes  =  the  interpreter^ 
in  heathen  mythologjr,  designated 
Mercury,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia, 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  the  patron 
of  eloquence,  learning,  and  traffia 
The  people  of  Lystra  thought  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  go£;  '*and 
they  called  Barnabas,  Jupiter;  and 
Paul,  Mercurius,  because  he  was  the 
chief  speaker."    (Acts  xiv.  12.) 

MERCY.  This  attribute  of  Jeho- 
vah is  a  modification  of  His  goodness. 
By  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  our 
Divine  Redeemer  a  way  is  opened  for 
the  exercise  of  mercy  and  graoe^ 
towards  the  human  family,  perfectly 
honourable  to  the  attributes  and  so- 
vemment  of  God.    But  this  DiTine 
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sacrifice  made  no  alteration  in  the 
JMrine  mind  regarding  us.  It  did  not 
create  the  mercy,  inasmuch  as  there 
could  harve  been  no  sacrificial  atone- 
ment, had  not  mercy  previously  ex- 
isted. It  was  the  dictate  and  emana- 
tion of  infinite  mercy.  Hence  the 
plan  of  salration  by  Jesus  Christ, 
IS  the  great  proof  of  God's  mercy, 
and  provides  for  the  exercise  of  it, 
consistently  with  the  moet  rigid  de- 
mands of  truth  and  righteousness; 
80  that,  under  this  gracious  dispensa- 
tion, **  mercy  and  truth"  are  said  to 
**  have  met  together,"  and  **  righteous- 
ness and  peace  have  kissed  each  other." 
(Gen.  XIX.  19;  Ex.  xx.  6;  xxxiv.  6, 
7;  Ps.  Ixxxv,  10;  IxxxvL  15.  16;  ciii 
17;  Luke  xviii.  18;  Rom.  ix.  15-— 18; 
Heb.  iv.  16;  riii.  12.)  Mercy  is  also 
a  Christian  grace,  and  no  duty  is 
more  strongly  urged  by  the  Scriptures 
than  the  exercise  of  it  towards  all 
men,  and  especially  towards  such  as 
have  trespassed  against  us.  (Matt. 
V.  7;  xviii.  83— d5;  Hos.  ri.  6;  Matt 
ix.  18.)  God  is  pleased  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  mercy  rather  than  with  the 
oflbring  of  sacrifices;  though  sin  has 
made  Uie  latter  necessary.  (1  Sam. 
XV.  22;  Mic.  vi.  6— «;  Hos.  vi.  6; 
Matt.  ix.  18.) 

MERCY-SEAT.  The  lid,  or  cover, 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (Ex.  xxv. 
17 — ^22;  XXX.  6;  xxxt  7;  1  Chron. 
xxviii.  11;  Heb.  ix.  5.)  As  the  He- 
brew word  kippar  means  to  cover  sin, 
1  e.  to  make  atonemejU  for  it,  so  kap^ 
poreth  is  properly  rendered  by  tne 
Greek  word  ilaeterum^  Le.  place  of 
propitiation^  or  **  mercy-seat,"  because 
the  high  priest  was  accustomed  once 
a  year  to  enter  the  holy  of  holies  and 
sprinkle  upon  the  lid  of  the  ark  the 
blood  of  an  expiatorv  victim,  and 
atonement  was  made  for  sin.  (Lev. 
xvi.  18—15;  Ps.  Ixxx.  1.)  Christ 
Jesus  is  set  forth  as  our  pn>pitiatory 
sacrifice;  (Rom.  iii.  24,  25;)  and 
through  faith  in  His  blood,  we  have 
free  access  at  all  times,  to  the  throne 
of  grace — ^the  mercy-seat  of  heaven. 
Eph.  ii.  18;  Heb.  iv.  16;  1  John 
ii.  2.) 
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MERED— refteiZibii,  defeetiotu  A 
descendant  of  Jndah,  who,  during  the- 
residence  in  Egypt,  married  Bithiak 
the  daughter  of  Pnaraoh.  (1  Chron, 
iv.  17, 18.) 

MEREMOTHssAet^&ef.  1.  The^ 
son  of  Uriah  or  Urijah  the  priest: 
(Ezra  viii  88;  Neh.  iii.  4,  21;  x.  5; 
xiL  8;)  also  called  *'Meraroth."  (Neh. 
xiL  15.)  2.  A  son  of  BanL  (Ezra  x. 
36.) 

MERES  ^  worthy,  deserving.  A 
Persian  prince  or  noble.    (Est.  L  14.)- 

MERIBAH=:9ifarr«i;  etnje.  I. 
The  fountain  near  Rephidim,  which 
issued  from  the  rock  in  Horeb,  which 
Moses  smote  by  the  Divine  command ; 
also  called  "  Massah"=teMiplalio%fnaiL 
(Deut  ri.  16;  ix.  22;  Ex.  xviL  1—7.) 
This  miracle  occurred  in  the  eariy 
part  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Hebrews 
in  the  desert.  2.  Another  fountain 
produced  in  the  same  manner,  and 
under  similar  circumstances  as  the 
preceding,  near  Kadesh,  in  the  desert 
of  Zin;  also  called  **  waters  of  Meri- 
bah,"  and  "  Meribah  Kadesh."  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  8;  Ps.  xcv.  8;  cvi.  82.)  Thl» 
miracle  occurred  near  the  close  of  the 
wanderings  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  des- 
ert (Num.  XX.  1 — 24;  xxvii.  14 ;  Dent, 
xxxii.  51;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  7;  Exek.  xlvii. 
19.) 

MERIB-BAAL.  — See  Mbphibo- 
SHvm 

MERODACHsrarrovP  An  idol 
of  the  Babylonians,  probably  the 
planet  Mars,  the  god  of  blood  and 
slaughter.  ( Jer.  L  2.)  Of  the  wor- 
ship of  this  idol  by  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians,  we  have  testimony  in 
some  of  the  names  of  the  kings,  as 
Eril'Merodach,  and  itferod^A-fiaU- 
dan.    (2  Kings  xx.  12;  Isa.  xxxix.  1.) 

UERO^=^ height,  high-place.  The 
upper  or  highest  lake  on  the  Jordan, 
in  the  northern  part  of  Jndea;  also 
called  the  **  Waters  of  Merom."  (Josh. 
xi.  5,  7;)  **the  Lake  Semeohomtis;*' 
(Josh.  Ant.  V.  5,  1,^  and  now  **-ei- 
HtdA,**  by  the  Arabs.  The  length 
of  the  marsh  is  about  ten  miles,  and 
is  covered  with  reeds  and  rushes;, 
but  the  plain  on  the  west  widensi» 
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formiiig  a  beautiful  and  rerv  fertile 
champaign  called  Ard  el-Khait.  The 
lake  18  estimated  at  about  seven  miles 
in  length,  and  its  greatest  width  six; 
but  it  rapidly  narrows  towards  the 
outlet  of  the  Jordan.  The  water  is 
dear  and  sweet;  and  its  surface  is,  in 
many  places,  covered  with  a  marsh 
plant,  having  very  broad  leaves;  and 
Its  bosom  fre<|uented  by  a  variety  of 
water  fowL  l)nrinflr  the  dry  season 
of  the  year  the  Arabs  pasture  their 
cattle  on  the  northern  part  of  the 
marsh;  and  penetrate  as  far  down  as 
the  reeds  or  the  lake.  The  whole 
marsh  was  probably  at  one  time  co- 
vered with  water,  and  the  northern 
port  has  been  gpradually  filled  by  de- 
trittu  from  the  mountains  and  plains. 
Even  now,  in  the  rainy  season,  it  is 
mostly  submerged.  The  whole  lake 
and  marsh,  it  is  said,  might  be 
drained  without  difficul^,  and  at  a 
moderate  expense. — See  «foRDAN. 

MEBONOTHITE.  Probably  an 
inhabitant  of  Meron=:p2ace  of  wail- 
ing.   (1  Chron.  xxviL  38;  Neh.  iii.  7.) 

MEBOZ  =  refuge,  A  place  in  the 
northern  part  of  Palestine,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  were  accursed  for 
not  having  taken  the  field  with  Barak 
affainst  Sisera.  (Jud^.  v.  23.)  Mr. 
Wylie  supposes  the  nuns  el-Mazraah, 
near  the  river  Kishon,  to  mark  the 
site  of  Meroz;  but  Dr.  Wilson  thinks 
that  the  village  Kefr  Mezr,  on  the^ 
southern  bank  of  Mount  Tabor,  may 
be  the  representative  of  this  ancient 
town. 

MBSECH.— See  Mbshecv. 

1.  MESHAsie^t,  ban.  A  nhuse 
described  as  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
region  inhabited  by  the  descendants 
of  Joktan;  (Qen.  x.  80;)  probably 
Meeene,  Le.  Ifeisan,  situatea  among 
the  mouths  of  the  Pasitigris,  where 
this  river  empties  itself  into  the  Per- 
sian gulf.— See  Sefhar. 

2.  MssHA  sideliverance,  A  kino^  of 
Moab,  who  refused  to  pay  to  the  king 
of  Israel  the  annual  tribute;  for 
which  Jehoram,  with  his  allies,  in- 
vaded his  territones,  and  closely  be- 
sieged the  king  in  the  capital    Mesha 
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attempted  to  cut  his  way  through  the* 
ranks  of  the  besiegers;  but  failing  in 
this,  in  the  madness  of  his  despair,, 
he  made  the  horrible  sacrifice  of  his- 
eldest  9on,  openly  upon  the  wall,  U> 
propitiate  his  angry  gods.  The  re-- 
volting  spectacle  compelled  the  He-> 
brews  to  raise  the  siege;  and  they 
immediately  retired,  contenting  them- 
selves with  great  spoil.  (2  Kings  i. 
1 ;  iii.  4—27.)  2.  A  scp  of  Cfdeb. 
(I  Chron.  ii.  42.) 

3.  Mbsha  =sre(rea<L  A  descend* 
ant  of  Benjamin.    (1  Chron.  viii.  9.) 

MESHACH=9tie«t  of  the  Shah, 
The  Chaldee  name  given  to  Miahael,. 
one  of  Daniel's  comj^nions  in  the' 
court  of  Babylon.     (Dan.  L  6,  7;  ii. 
49;  iii.  12—30.) 

MESHBCHssposcemem.  A  region 
supposed  to  have  been  peopled  by  the 
descendants  of  Meshech,  the  son  of 
Japheth;  (Gkn.  x.  2;)  also  written 
**Mesech."  (Ps.  cxx.  6.)  The  inha- 
bitants of  Meshech  are  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Moechi,  inhabiting  the 
Moschian  mountains,  between  BMria^ 
Armenia,  and  Colchis.  (Ezek.  xxvii. 
13;  xxxiL  26;  xxxviii  2,  3;  xxxix. 
1.)  The  people  of  Meshech  had  com- 
merce witb  Tyre;  and  are  supposed* 
by  some,  to  have  been  the  progenitors 
of  the  Muscovites. 

M£SHEL£]dIAHs=whom  Jehavak 
repoige^  or  'treats  aa  a  friend.  One  of 
the  Levites;  (1  Chron.  ix.  21;  xxvi. 
1, 2, 9;)  also  caUed  "Shelemiah."  (1 
Chron.  xxvii.  14.) 

MESHEZABEELsdeftVerMfo/ 
God,  One  who  sealed  the  covenant. . 
(Neh.  iii.  4;  x.  21;  xi.  21.) 

MESHILLEMITH.— See  Meshil- 

LSMOTH. 

MESHILLEMOTH  =  retribution, 
1.  A  descendant  of  Ephraim.  (2 
Chron.  xxviil  12.)  2.  One  of  the 
priests;  (Neh.  xi.  13;)  also  called 
"  Meshillemith."    (1  Chron.  ix.  12.) 

MESHOBABssretemed  A  de- 
scendant of  Simeon.  (1  Chron.  iv. 
34.) 

MESHULLAM  ^friend,  1.  One 
who  returned  from  the  Exile.  fEsra 
viii.  16;   x.  lo.)     2.  A  son  of  Bani. 


4(£m  X.  29.)  8.  A  son  of  Bereekiah. 
<Neh.  iiL  4,  30.)  4.  A  son  of  Beso- 
^eiAh.  (Neh.  iiL  6.)  5.  Three  of 
the  priests.  (Neh.  x.  7;  zii.  18;  xL 
11.)  6,  One  who  sealed  the  ooTenaat. 
<Neh.  X.  20.)  7.  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin.    (Neh.  xi.  7.) 

KESHULL£M£THs=/neiid  The 
wife  of  king  Bianasseh.  (2  Kings 
xxL19.) 

MESOBAITB.  Jaaiel  is  so  csUed, 
from  Mesobaiah=:^arrtsoii  o/* J«4ooaA, 
c^erwise  unknown.  (1  Chroo.  xi 
47.) 

MESOPOTAMIA  =:IA«  ngitm  he- 
tveen  the  riven.  The  name  gtven  by 
the  Greeks,  and  also  by  the  Komaos, 
to  that  extensiTe  tract  of  fertile  coun- 
try  lying  between  the  rivers  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  from  near  their 
aonrces  to  the  vicinity  of  Babylon. 
(Acts ii.  9 ;  vil  2.)  It  was  called  by  the 
~"  "  "  "  s=  «Ai 


Hebrews  Aram'Nahcuwm 
or  Syria  of  the  two  rivers;"  (Gen. 
xziv.  10;  Deut.  xxiii.  4;  Judg.  iii  8, 
10;  1  Chron.  xix.  6;)  and  "Fadan- 
Aram*'=  Plain  of  Syria;  (Gen.  xxv. 
20;  xxvili  2—7;  xlvi  15;)  also 
«-4ra»"  =  Syria.  (Num.  xxiii,  7; 
Oen.  xxxi.  20, 24.)  On  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  the  upper  part  is  called 
Nahaarima;  and  on  the  Assyrian,  Aa- 
AiH  This  re^on  is  now  called  by  the 
Arabs  e/<^eziraA=**  the  Peninsula," 
or  ''Isknd."  Strabo  and  Pliny  in- 
form us  that  Mesopotamia  is  bounded 
on  the  east  bv  tne  Tigris;  on  the 
south  bv  the  Euphrates  and  the  Per- 
sian gulf;  on  the  west  by  the  £u- 
l^irates;  and  on  the  noith  by 
Mount  Taurus;  the  length  being  800 
miles,  and  the  breadth,  which  is  very 
irregular,  860  miles.  This  region 
fonns  a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
The  great  plains  of  Mesopotamia 
possess  nearly  similar  characters,  a 
nearly  uniform  level,  with  a  soil  pos- 
sessing good  ^pricultural  qualities, 
but  Mrren  from  want  of  irrigation. 
The  exceptions  are  where  the  plains 
are  intersected  by  hills,  or  ranges  of 
hills.  The  climate  of  these  plains  is 
^characterised  by  great  dryness,  com- 
bined with  very  great  variations  in 
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the  temperature  of  the  air.  The  ab- 
sence of  trees  on  the  plains  is  a  pba- 
nomenon  difficult  to  aooonnt  Jor,  bat 
originates  possibly  in  an  onW  occa- 
sional supply  of  moisture.  Tne  mid- 
dle of  Mardi,  savs  Mr.  Lavard,  in 
Mesopotamia,  is  we  epoch  of  spring; 
the  pastures  then  abound  in  rich  and 
luxuriant  herbage  and  the  meadows 
are  enamelled  with  flowers  of  evexy 
hue.  Hie  whole  re^on  is  studded 
with  mounds  and  rums  of  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  greatness.  Mesopo- 
tamia appears  to  have  been  ancaemdy 
divided  into  various  distinct  terri- 
tories under  princes  of  their  own; 
(Judg.  iu.  8—10;  2  Kings  xix.  12, 
18;  ua.  xxviL  12;)  until  sub|agafead 
by  the  kings  of  Assyria.  Even  after 
Mesopotamia  became  an  Assyria 
prorinoe,  it  formed  part  of  the  great 
monarchies  which  suooessividy  aroaa 
in  Upper  Asia,  the  Bidiylonian,  Fsr- 
sian,  and  Macedonian. 

MESSENGER.— See  Ttooruxm. 

MESSIAH  srojimaled  This  He- 
brew term  is  implied,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, to  Jesus  Christ,  ie.  Jesus  the 
AnoitUed,  This  term  sometimea 
designates  the  Hebrew  kings,  who 
were  anointed;  (1  Sam.  x.  1;  xv.  1; 
xvi  3,  13;  2  Sam.  i.  14, 16;  1  Kings 
i.  89;)thehigh  priests  ;(Ex^xxx.80;  so. 
18,  15;  Lev.  iv.  3,  5,  16;  vL  20;)  and 
the  prophets.  (1  Chron.  xvL  22;  Pl 
cv.  15.)  Even  Cyrus  the  king  of  Fenda, 
is  prophetically  called  ^  tro  anointed 
of  Jehovah." .  (Isa.  xlv.  1.)  But 
** Messiah"  is  the  designation  given 
by  the  Hebrews,  pre-eminently  to 
that  Saviour  and  Deliverer  whom 
they  expected,  and  who  was  promised 
to  them  by  the  prophets.  (1  Sam.  iL 
10;  Ps.  ii.  2;  Acts  iv.  25—27;  x.  36— 
38;  John  i.  41;  iv.  25.)  As  the 
anointed  of  Jehovah,  it  was  predictad 
that  the  qualities  of  **king,"  ^Ps.  iL 
6;  Ixxii  1 — 19;  Isa.xxxiLl;  Dan. 
ix.  25;  Col  L  17,  18,)  «« prophet," 
(Deut  xviiL  15;  Acts  iii.  22;  lsa.bd. 
1—8;  Luke  iv.  16—21,)  and  «'high- 
priest,"  would  eminently  oen  tie  in 
Him;  (Ps.  ex.  4;  Heb.  v.  10;  vii.  94 
—28;  ix.  11—12;    x.  5—14.)    That 
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the  Messiah  has  long  since  made  his 
i^earance  is  erident  from  Daniel's 
prediction  concerning  the  **  seventy 
weeks"  which  were  determined  upon 
the  Hebrews  and  upon  the  Holj  City, 
when  the  Messiah  should  make  an 
end  of  sin,  and  bring  in  an  CTerlastinff 
riffhteousness*  (IHm.  ix.  24 — 27.) 
That  by  the  **  seventy  weeks**  we  are 
to  understand  seventy  weeks  of  i^eare, 
L  e.  seventy  sevens  of  years^  eqoal  to 
490  years,  is  generally  conceded  by 
commentators.  The  seventy  weeWs 
or  h^tades^  i  e.  sevens  of  years  are 
divided  into  the  three  portions  of 
seven  weeks,  Atrty-two  weeks,  and  one 
week,  or  49  +  484-«-  7  =  490  years. 
We  fix  the  conmiencement  of  the  490 
yws  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  fongimanus, 
when  he  gave  to  Nehemiah  uie  com- 
mand **  to  restore  and  to  bnild  Jeru- 
salem." (Neh.  H.  1—12.)  Some 
chronologists  fix  the  twentieth  year 
of  the  Persian  monarch  in  454  b.c.; 
others  in  444  b.c.  Perhaps  the  varia- 
tion may  mainly  arise  from  the  dif- 
ftrenoe  of  the  lunar  or  the  sular  year, 
some  nations  reckoning  by  the  one 
and  some  by  the  other;  as  at  that 
period  there  was  no  uniform  method 
of  determining  the  length  of  the  year. 
If  we  commence  the  period  of  490 
years,  with  454  b.g.,  the  first  period 
of  **  seven  weeks'*  or  49  years  from 
this — ^when  the  city  was  rebuilt,  •*  in 
troublous  times,"  and  the  national 
a&irs  established  by  Nehemiah-— will 
terminate  405  b.  g.  From  the  re- 
building of  Jerusalem  to  the  pubUc 
manifestation  of  the  Messiah — His 
baptism  by  John — ^was  434  years, 
wluch  terminated  a.d.  29.  After  this 
we  have  the  period  of  seven  years, 
during  which  the,  Messiah  confirms 
the  ancient  covenant  with  the  Jews; 
in  the  midst  of  which,  i.  e.  in  about  8J 
years,  *'  He  was  cut  off,'*  when  sacrifice 
and  oblation  ceased  for  ever,  A.D.  98. 
Daring  the  remaining  period  of  8^ 
years.  His  Apostles  prosecuted  the 
work  of  confirming  the  covenant  with 
the  Jews.  At  the  close  of  the  *'  seven 
weeks,"  about  a.p,  86,  they  turned  ta 
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the  GentHes,  and  ofiered  the  GospeF 
of  salvation  to  all  the  world.  It  thus 
appears,  that  from  454  b.  a  to  36  a.d. 
the  predictions  of  the  "seventy  weeks**' 
or  490  years,  were  literally  fulfilled; 
and  the  great  design  of  rebuilding 
Jerusalem  had  been  accomplished  in 
the  manifiistation  of  the  Mesnah,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Gospel  dis- 

Eensation.  The  ancient  dispensation 
ad  done  its  work,  and  from  this 
period  the  Holy  City  hastened  to  ruin 
and  desolation. 

MESSIAS.— See  Messiah. 

METHEG-AMMAH  =  cvrbofthe 
metropolis.  This  word  which  occurs 
as  a  proper  name  in  2  Sam.  viiL  1, 
properly  rendered,  reads  **  the  bridle 
=z6it,  of  the  metropolis;"  Le.  David 
subdued  the  metropolis  of  the  Philis- 
tines; probably  Gath.  (1  Chron. 
xviii.  1.) 

METHUSAEL  =  man  of  God.  A 
descendant  of  Cain.    (G«n.  iv.  18.) 

METHUSELAH  =  man  of  the  dart. 
The  son  of  Enoch,  and  grandfather  of 
Noah.  This  patriarch  is  celebrated 
as  havine  reached  the  greatest  age 
attained  oy  man.  He  died  in  the 
year  of  the  Deluge,  at  the  aee  of  969 
years.  (Gen.  v.  21 — ^27.)  He  is  also 
called  **  Mathusala."    (Luke  iii.  87.) 

MEUNIM— See  Mehunim. 

ME-ZAHAB  =  water,  i.  e.  lustre  of 
poUL    The  mother  of  Matred.    (Gen. 
xxxvi.  89.) 

MIAMIN  =^oiB  the  right  hand.  1. 
A  son  of  Parosh.  (Ezra  x.  25.)  2. 
One  of  the  priests;  (Neh.  xii.  5;)  also- 
called  **M^amin;"  (Neh.  x.  7;)  and 
"Miniamin."   (Neh.  xiL  17,  41.) 

MIBHAB=3cAou».  One  of  David's 
distinguished  captains.  (iChr.  xi.  88.  )• 

MlBSAM  ^  sweet  odour.  1.  A  son 
of  IshmaeL  (Gen.  xxv.  13.)  2.  A  de- 
scendant of  Simeon.  (1  Chron.  iv.  25.> 

MIBZAR  =  a  fortress.  A  prince 
of  the  Edomites.    (Gen.  xxxvL  42.) 

MICAH  Si  u^  as  Jehovahf  Iv 
One  of  the  minor  prophets,  a  native 
of  Moresheth-Gath,  hence  sumamed 
the  '' Moreshethite"  or  **  Morashite." 
(Mic.  i.  1, 14.)  He  prophesied  under 
Jotham,  Ahas,  and  Heseklah,  ~ 
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•tif  Jvdah,  for  About  fifty  years.  He 
was  contemporary  with  Isaiah;  (Mic. 
IV,  1,  2,  13;)  and  it  is  supposed  that 
a  reference  to  one  of  Mieah*s  pre- 
•dictions  saved  the  life  of  Jeremiah. 
<Mic  Ui.  12;  Jer.  sxvi.  18.)  The 
Book  of  Micah  contains  prophecies 
concerning  the  overthrow  of  theking^ 
dom  of  Israel;  (Mic.  i.  1 — 16;  ii.  1 — 
13;  2  Kings  xviL  3--28;)  of  the  king- 
4lom  of  «judah,  and  the  going  into 
J^xile.  (Mic.  iii.  1—12;  iv.  10,  11; 
viL  18.)  It  contains  predictions  of 
the  return  from  Exile,  and  the  con- 
•^ition  of  the  Jews  under  the  Persian 
and  Grecian  monarchies;  (Mic.  iv. 
18;  vii.  11,  12,  14;)  the  heroic  deeds 
of  the  Maccabees,  and  their  victories 
over  the  Syro-Macedonians,  called 
also  Assyrians;  (Mic.  iv.  13;  v.  1,  5 
—15;  Zech.  x.  10,  11;)  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  royal  residence  in 
Zion;  (Mic.  iv.  8;)  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah  at  Bethlehem ;  and  the  bless- 
ings of  his  reign  upon  earth.  (Mic. 
v.  2;  Matt  ii.  G;  John  vii.  42.)  2.  A 
celebrated  idolater  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
who  hired  a  wandering  Levite  t4) 
officiate  as  his  priest.  (Judg.  xvii. 
1 — 13.)  The  emissaries  sent  out  by 
the  tribe  of  Dan  to  find  a  settlement, 
happened  to  call  at  Micah 's  house, 
and  saw  the  idols  and  the  Levite. 
(Judg.  xviii  1 — 7.)  The  Danites  who 
afterwards  went  to  settle  in  Laish, 
also  called,  and  took  away  the  idols 
and  the  priest,  and  maintained  an 
idolatrous  establishment  in  Dan. 
<Judg.xviii.8 — 81.)  3.  SeeMicHAiAH. 

MICAIAH  =  i£'Ao  <u  Jehovah? 
The  son  of  Imlah,  a  prophet  in  the 
time  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Ahab.  He 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
Ahab  from  his  purposed  expedition 
against  the  Syrians  in  Ramoth  Gi- 
lead.  The  expedition  proved  fatal 
to  Ahab,  as  the  prophet  had  inti- 
mated. (1  Kings  xxii.  8~S7 ;  2 
Chron.  xviii.  7 — 34.) 

MICHAsw^  aa  Jehovah?  1.  A 
descendant  of  Asaph  (Neh.  x.  11;  xi. 
17.  22);  also  called  "Michaiah." 
(Neh.  xii.  85.)  2.  A  son  of  Mephi- 
bosheth.  (2  Sam.  iz.  12.) 
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MICHAEL  =  vAo  as  God?  1.  A 
chief  angel,  who  is  represented  as  the 
patron  of  the  Hebrews  before  God. 
(Dan.  xiL  1.)  In  Jude  9,  Michael  is 
represented  **as  contending  with  Sa- 
tan about  the  body  of  Moses."  So 
again  in  Rev.  xii.  5, 7, 9,  the  sym.bo]ic 
scenery  which  represents  the  Man- 
Child  =  Jesus,  as  caught  up  to  the 
throne  of  God,  also  represents  Satan 
as  following  the  risen  and  ascending 
Redeemer  to  the  heavenly  regions, 
with  the  design  of  annoying  Him. 
Hence,  also,'  Michael  and  his  angels 
are  represented  as  waging  war  with 
Satan  and  his  angels  in  the  upper 
regions;  from  which  the  latter  are 
cast  down  upon  the  earth.  It  is  a 
lively  illustration  of  the  malignity 
and  bitterness  with  which  Satan  por^ 
sued  Jesus  and  His  disciples  at  all 
times  and  on  all  occasions.  It  is  a 
representation  of  the  like  nature  with 
that  in  Job  i.  6—12;  ii.  1—7.  2.  A 
descendant  of  Asher.  (Num.  xiii.  13.) 
3.  A  descendant  of  Gad.  (1  Chron. 
V.  13,  14.)  4.  A  descendant  of  Levi 
(1  Chron.  vL  40.)  5.  Two  descend- 
ants of  Issachar.  (1  Chron.  viL  3; 
xxvii.  18.)  6.  A  descendant  of  Ben- 
jamin. (1  Chron.  viii.  16.)  7.  One 
of  David's  distinguished  officers.  (I 
Chron.  xii.  20.)  8.  A  son  of  king 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xxL  2.)  9. 
A  descendant  of  Shephatiah.    (£sim 

•••ox. 

viu.  8.) 

MICUAHstoAo  as  Jehovah?  A 
son  of  UszieL  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  24« 
26.) 

MICHAIAH  =  toAo  as  Jehovah? 
1.  A  commander  under  Jehosh^hat^ 
(2  Chron.  xvil  7.)  2.  The  father  of 
Achbor  (2  Kings  xxii.  12);  also 
called  "  Micah,  the  father  of  Abdon.** 
(2  Chron.  xxxiv.  20.)  3.  The  son  of 
Gemariah.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  11,  13w)  4. 
One  of  the  priests.  (Neh.  xii.  41.) 
5.  See  MiCHA,  and  Maachah. 

MICHALstpAo  as  God.  Th« 
youngest  daughter  of  king  Saul,  and 
the  wife  of  David.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49; 
xviii.  28.)  She  aided  David  to  eaoapo 
from  the  fury  of  her  enraged  father; 
and  excused  herself  by  a  direct  false- 
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hood.  (1  Sam.  xlx.  11—18.)  How- 
ever, darine  Dayid*8  exile,  Saul  gave 
Michal  to  Fhalti,  with  whom  she  fived 
iieyera]  years.  She  was  subsequently 
restored  to  David.  (I  Sam.  xxv.  44; 
2  Sam.  iii.  13—16.)  For  her  con- 
tempt at  the  expressions  of  joy  at  the 
restoration  of  the  ark,  she  was  visited 
with  a  special  judgment.  (1  Chron. 
xv.  29;  2  Sam.  yi.  16—23.) 

ULCnUAS=9omething  hidden.  A 
city  of  Benjamin,  situated  on  the 
«a8t  of  Bethaven;  (1  Sam.  xiii.  1 — 5; 
!Neh.  xL  31 ;)  also  called  ^  Michmas." 
(Ezra  ii,  27.)  It  is  now  a  desolate 
village  with  ruins,  called  Mukhmaa, 
and  lies  about  two  miles  N.£.  of  Geba; 
with  a  deen  and  difficult  ravine  between, 
called  Wcui^-es-SuweiMtj  which  is 
probably  ^'the  passage  of  Michmash." 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  23;  Isa.  x.  28,  29.)  In 
the  valley  are  two' bills  of  a  spherical 
form,  one  on  the  side  towards  Jeba, 
and  the  other  towards  Mukhmas ; 
which  would  seem  to  be  the  two  rocks 
— "  Bozex  and  Seneh."  ( 1  Sam.  xiv.  4. 
^;  2  Kings  xxiii.  8.) 

UlCn^ETHAH=:kiding  place. 
A  town  on  the  confines  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh.   (Josh,  xvi .  6 ;  xviii.  7.) 

MICHRI  =price  of  Jehovah.  A 
descendant  of  Bei^jamin.  (1  Chron. 
ix.  8.) 

MICHTAM=aM;riY/ji^.  This  He- 
brew word  denotes  a  poem,  psatm, 
wng;  and  is  the  same  as  .the  Hebrew 
michtab,  rendered  "writing."  (Isa. 
xxxviii.  9.)  It  occurs  in  the  titles  of 
Psalms  xvi.  Ivi.  Ivii.  IviiL  lix.  Ix. 

MIDDIK=  meontre*.  A  town  in 
the  desert  of  Judah.     (Josh.  xv.  61.) 

MIDIAN  ^  strife,  contention,  A  n 
Arabian  tribe,  descended  from  Midi- 
an,  a  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah; 
(Gen.  xxi.  2;)  whose  territories  seem 
to  have  extended  from  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf  to  the  re- 

S'on  of  Moab  and  the  vicinity  of 
bunt  Sinai.  The  Arabian  geoCTa- 
phers  still  speak  of  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  town  called  "  Madian,"  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Bed  sea.  (Ex. 
iiL  1 ;  xviii.  1 ;  Acts  vlL  29.)  Some- 
iimes  the  Midianites  appear  to  be 
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reckoned  among  the  Ishmaelites; 
(Gen.  xxxvu.  25,  27,  28,  36;  Judg. 
vii.  12;  viii  22,  24;)  elsewhere  they 
are  distinguished  from  them.  (Gen. 
xxv.  2,  4,  12,  16.)  Moses  resided 
with  the  Midianites.  (Ex.  iL  15—21; 
Num.  X.  29.)  Midian  was  celebrated 
for  its  camels  and  dromedaries.  (Judg. 
vii.  12;  Isa.  Ix.  6.)  The  Midianites 
joined  the  Moabites  in  the  deputa- 
tion to  Balaam,  to  procure  his  ser- 
vices to  curse  the  Hebrews.  (Num. 
xxii.  4,  7.)  They  were  completely 
subdued  by  the  Hebrews.  (Num. 
XXV.  6—18;  xxxi.  1—^4.)  The  Mi- 
dianites again  became  a  powerful  na- 
tion, and  oppressed  the  Hebrews;  but 
were  miraculously  defeated  by  Gi- 
deon. (Judg.  vL  1 — 40;  vii.  1—25; 
vui.  1—28;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9,  11;  Isa. 
ix.  4;  Hab.  iii.  7.)  The  Midianites 
henceforward  became  gradually  in- 
corporated with  the  neighbouring 
Moabites  and  Arabians. 

MIDIANITES.— See  Midiak. 

MID  WIVES.— See  Birth. 

MIGDAL-EL.— See  Maodala. 

MIGDAL-GAD  =  tower  of  Gad. 
A  town  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh. 
XV.  87.) 

MIGDAL-EDAR.— See  Edab. 

MIGDOL  =:  tower.  A  city  and  for- 
tified place  situated  in  the  northern 
limits  of  Egypt  towards  Palestine. 
(Jer.  xliv.  1;  xlvi.  14.)  This  name 
is  rendered  "tower,"  in  the  phrase 
"from  the  tower  of  Syene;"  (Ezek. 
xxix.  10;  XXX.  6;)  but  the  margin 
correctly  has,  "from  Migdol  to  Sy- 
ene," L  e.  Syene,  the  most  southern  bor- 
der of  Egypt,  and  Migdol  the  most 
northern.  In  Eg3rptian  the  name  ia 
written  3fe«Ato/=many  hills;  in  the 
Septuagint  Magdolum.  The  Hebrews, 
in  their  march,  "encamped  between 
Migdol  and  the  sea,"  and  "they 
Ditched  before  Migdol;"  (Ex.  xiv.  2; 
Num.  xxxiii.  7;  and  thereby  they 
were  entangled  in  the  land,  the  wil- 
derness shut  them  in;  for  the  Egrp- 
tian  garrison  marching  out  from  Mig^ 
dol,  could  block  up  their  way,  and, 
with  the  sea  before  them,  lliey  saw 
no  way  to  escape. 


IflORON  =mdpiet.  A  place  in 
Bn^amin,  protablj  between  Deir 
Dnran  and  nichma»li.  (1  Sam.  xIt. 
S;  lit.  X.  se.) 

HUAUIN=, 
1.  Tbe  chief  of  the  sizth 
the  prieitB.     (1  Chron.  xxi*.  S.)     3. 
See  Mi  A  Miff. 

MIELOTH=>frioer.  1.  A  de- 
Mendant  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron, 
TiiL32ii3t.87,8e0  3.  OneofDiTid's 
dutinguisfaed   oflcen.       (1    Chran. 

UTKNELAHa  HUNuuH  of  Jtio- 
vaK,    One  of  tbe  Lerttea.    (1  Chron. 

XT.  IS.  SI.) 

iaiLALAI  =  tli>qMnt  One  of  the 
prieau.    (Neh,  xii.  86.) 

iaLCJLH=a  qiutn,  m  ctmiucl.  I. 
^nie  daaghter  of  Haran,  the  wife  of 
Nahor.  (Gen.  xi  SO;  zxiL  SO.)  2. 
A  daagtiter  of  Zelopbehad.  (Num. 
xzrii.  n  xxKvi  11.) 

HILCOM.— See  Moloch. 

MILDEW.  A  destrne^Te  mib- 
stance,  probably  a  kind  of  furifftu, 
which  ipola  uii]  corrodes  plant*.  In 
the  phra«e  "with  blaatin);,  and  wilh 
mildew,"  (DenL  xxriiL  2S.)  ibe  He- 
brew word  ahidapoK,  rendered  "  blatt- 
in^"  properly  ■ignifles  a  bltuting, 
bh^l,  i.e.  of  rrainby  the  infloenee  of 
the  east  wind ;  and  the  word  jar/toit, 

aJl'jim.  IT.  bT  Hagr  ii,  17., 
XXX.  6,  ^is  term  is  applied  to  perwins, 
and  swnifles  DofnuH  of  ccmntenanoe. 
Mrt-E.  This  word  refers  to  the 
KomaD  miUe  pattmim  or  tnile  of  a 
AouKtnd  paea.  (HatL  t.  41.)  The 
Boman  mile  was  1.618  jard*;  and 
onlj  differed  from  the  English  mile  bj 
^--  1-lOth  or  142  ywds  less.  The 
r  of  Roman  miles  in  a  deirree 


MILETUS  =  crmton,  Karbtr  A 
city  and  seaport  of  Ionia  in  Asia 
Mmor.  It  was  alMnit  thin;-s;x  miles 
•onth  of  EphesBS,  and  was  second 
only  to  that  city  in  wealth,  commerce, 
""■)  luxury.    It  WM  celebrated  for  a 
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temple  of  Apollo;  and  as 
the  birth  place  of  Thales  and  Anaxi- 
mander.  Here  Paul  reeeiTed  tke 
ciders  of  Ejdiesnsi  (AcUxi.  15— SS;> 
and  here,  on  a  aubsequenl  risit,  he 
left  Trophimus  sick,  (i  Tim.  iT.  90.) 
Tlie  town  of  Jffdai,  and  a  few  rvina, 
now  mark  its  site,  near  where  the 
Meander  falls  into  the  sea. 

MILK.  Among  the  pastoral  tribes 
of  western  Asia.  milk,  not  only  ot 
cows,  but  of  guats,  sheep,  and  cuids. 
has  always  formed  a^  important  part 
of  diet.  (Dent.  xxxiL  14  \  IVot. 
xxrii.  27;  Gen.  xxxiL  IG|  xliz,  IE; 
laa.   tIL   2S.)      The  Hebrmr  word. 


also  signifies,  Uke  Ui^tA,  mUk  in  ge- 
Mr«l;?Jobxx.  17i  Isa.  Tii.  IG|)aiid 
espeoiaUy  nmijed  mUk.  (Oen.  xriU. 
B;  Judg.  T.  25.)  Boured  milk  or  U- 
ht»,  usually  acquires  a  sltgfatly  in- 
ebriating power,  if  kept  Inog  CIUH^. 
(g  8am.  xTii  £9.)  It  U  usu^ 
poured,  with  melted  butter,  upon  the 
iHvad,  in  a  bowl,  for  the  breakfsst ; 
and  is  taken  wilh  sTidity.  "Blilk  and 
honey"  are  the  emblems  of  fertility 
and  abnndanoei  (Ex.  iiL  8,  17;  Qoa. 
TtliT  13,  Num.  XTL  IS,  Ug  Josh.  t. 
«l  Is*.  Ix.  16;  Esek.  xXT.  4)  Joel  iu. 
8;)  also  used  as  a  sign  of  soaroi^  of 
other  food.  (Isa.  tIL  212.)  Milk 
sometimes  denotes  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel.  (1  Fet.  ii.  S  i  Isa.  Ir.  1 ;  1  Cor. 
iii.  2;  Heb.  t.  22, 13.>-»ee  Bdttmi. 


MllXk  Tbe  nin  common  amoBf 
the  Hebrews  and  anrient  EgyptiaBs 
diflered  little,  if  any,  from  that  which 
is  in  use  to  this  day  throughont  wes- 
tern Asia.  It  wsi  doubUesB  similar 
to  the  Scottish  quem;  and  c< 
of  two  stones,  about  cightee 
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or  two  feet  in  diameter,  lying  one 
upon  the  other,  with  a  slight  con- 
vexity between  them,  and  a  hole 
through  the  upper  to  receive  the 
grain.  The  lower  stone  is  fixed, 
sometimes  in  a  sort  of  cement,  which 
rises  around  it  like  a  bowl  and  receives 
the  meal  as  it  falls  from  the  stones. 
The  upper  stone  is  turned  upon  the 
lower,  by  means  of  an  uprignt  stick 
fixed  in  it  as  a  handle.  The  females 
usually  grind;  and  kneel  or  sit  to 
their  task,  occasionally  feeding  the 
mill  with  one  hand.  The  labour  is 
evidently  hard;  and  the  grating  sound 
of  the  mill  is  heard  at  a  distance. 
(Matt.  xxiv.  41;  Luke  xvii.  35;  Ex. 
xL  6;  Jer.  xxv.  10;  Rev.  xviii.  22, 
23.)  Enemies  taken  in  war  were 
often  condemned  to  grind  at  the 
miU.  (Judg.  xvi.  21;  Lam.  v.  13.) 
The  manna  was  "  ground  in  mills,  or 
beat  in  a  mortar."  (Num.  xi.  8.)  As 
fine  flour  was  used,  it  would  appear 
that  sieves  were  known  at  an  early 
period.  (Gen.  xviii.  6.)  As  each 
mmUy  possessed  a  mill,  and  it  was  in 
daily  use,  it  was  enacted  in  the  ^losaic 
laws,  ^'Nu  man  shall  take  the  ncthtr 
or  the  upper  millstone  to  pledge;  for 
he  taketh  a  man's  life  to  pledge." 
(Deut  xxiv.  6;  Job  xxxi.  10,  11; 
xli.  24;  Judg.  ix.  53;  2  Sam.  xi.  21; 
Isa.  xlvii.  2.) 

MILLET.  The  Hebrew  word  doh- 
han^  rendered  "  millet,"  denotes  the 
holeus  docJuia^  a  species  of  miUct,  of 
which  several  kinds,  especially  the 
durra,  are  cultivated  in  Egypt  and 
Syria;  and  used  partly  as  green 
fodder,  and  partly  for  the  grain;  also 
for  bread,  pottage,  etc.  The  bread  is 
made  with  camel's  milk,  oil,  butter, 
etc. ;  and  though  disagreeable,  is  al- 
most the  only  tbod  eaten  by  the  com- 
mon people  of  Arabia  Felix.  (Ezek. 
iv.  9.) 

MILLO  =  a  mmind^rampart,  hence 
fartrets^  castle.  The  "  house  «)f  Mi Uo," 
ought  to  have  been  rendered,  that 
♦'dwelt  in  the  castle."  (Judg.  ix.  G, 
20.)  **  Millo"  is  also  used  for  a  part 
of  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  probably 
the  rampart^  entrenchment,  (2  bam. 
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v.  9;  1  Kings  ix.  15,  24;  xi.  27;  1 
Chron.  xi.  8.)  The  same,  or  part  of 
it,  was  probably  the  "  house  of  Alillo," 
margin  "  Beth  Millo."  (2  Kings  xiL 
20;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  5.) 

MIN  A.  The  Greek  word  mna, 
rendered  "  pound,"  in  the  margin 
mlnat  designates  a  Grecian  silver  coin, 
containing  100  drachmas.  According 
to  Boeckh,  the  drachma  was  equal  to 
tenpence  of  our  money;  hence  the 
mina  would  be  equal  to  £4, 3s.  4d.  It 
is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  its  value 
varied  in  difierent  countries.  (Luke 
xix.  13.  16,  18,20,24,25.) 

MINCING.  This  word  is  used  for 
short  and  quick  steps,  to  trip^  spoken 
of  the  affected  gait  of  the  coquettish 
daughters  of  Jerusalem.  (Isa.  iii. 
!«.) 

MIND.  The  intellectual  and  im- 
material, in  opposition  to  the  material 
nature;  (Isa.  xxvi.  3;  Matt.  xxii.  37 j 
Ezek.  xxiv.  23;  Eph.  ii.  3;  Phil.  iv.  7;) 
also  mode  oi  thinking  and  feeling,  dis- 
position; (Prov.  xxi.  27;  Rom.  i.  28; 
xii.  2;  1  Cor.  i.  10;  Eph.  iv.  17, 23;  Col. 
ii.  18;  1  Tim.  vi.  5;  2  Tim.  iii.  8;  Tit.  i. 
15;)  understanding,  intellect;  (Luke 
xxiv.  45;  1  Cor  xlv.  14;)  memory, 
(Isa.  xlvi.  8;  Ixv.  17;  Ts.  xxxi.  12; 
Mark  xiv.  72;)  firmness,  or  presence 
of  mind;  (2  Thess.  ii.  2;)  also  reason, 
conscience,  in  opposition  to  fleshly  ap- 
petites. (l{<mi.  vii.  23,  25.)  In  re- 
ference to  God  or  Christ,  it  signifies 
His  will,  counsel,  or  purpose.  (Horn, 
viii.  27;  xi.  34;  1  Cor.  ii.  IG.) 

MiNIAMIN.— See  Miamin. 

MINISTER.  One  who  acts  in  sub- 
servience U)  another.  (Ex.  xxiv.  13; 
xxxiii.  11;  1  Kings  xix.  21;  2  Kings 
iii.  11;  Acts  xiii.  5.)  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  angels;  (Ps.  ciii. 
21;  civ. 4;  Dan.  vii.  10;  Hcb.i.  7,  14;) 
to  the  Hebrews;  (Isa.  Ixi.  G;)  to  the 
priests;  (Jer.  xxxiii.  21;  Ezek.  xliv. 
11;  xlv.  4;  Joel  i.  9;  Luke  i.  23;  iv. 
20 ; )  to  magistrates ;  (  Rom.  xiii.  4,  6 ; ) 
and  to  Christian  teachers  or  mini- 
sters; (Acts  xiii.  2;  liom.  xv.  16;  1 
Cor.  iii.  6;  iv.  1;  2  Cor.  iii.  6;  vi.  4; 
XL  13;  1  Thes.  iii.  2;  1  Tim.  iv.  6; 
also  to  false  teachers.    (2  Cor.  tlu 
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15.)  When  applied  to  Christ  as  the 
"Minister  of  the  sanctuary,"  it  de- 
notes His  official  character  as  our 
High  Priest.    (Heb.  viii.  2.) 

MlNNI  =  ^/n>m?«4J,  portU>H4t.  An 
Armenian  province  mentioned  with 
Ararat;  not  improbably  JUimjas, 
(Jer.  li.  27.) 

MINNITII  =  dlvhion»^  porfhnjt. 
An  Ammonitish  territory,  whence 
wheat  was  brought  to  Tyre.  ( Judg. 
xL  33;  Ezek.  xxvii.  17.) 

MINSTREL.  A  musician  who 
accompanied  his  pipe,  or  lute,  with 
song.  (2  Kings  iii.  lo;  Matt.  ix.  23; 
Mark  v.  38;  Luke  viii.  52.)  The 
ancient  custom  of  employing  min- 
strels, and  hired  mourners,  to  sing 
elegiac*  nirs,  in  the  house  of*  mourning, 
is  sti'!  common  in  the  £u$t. 

Ml  XT.  A  well  known  garden- 
herb,  largely  cultivuted  by  the  ancient 
gardiMior,  and  much  used  in  domestic 
economy.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
those  herbs,  of  which  the  Pharisees, 
from  an  overstrained  zeal  in  things 
not  touching  the  esst-nce  of  religion. 

Said  tithch,  without  being  bound  to 
o  s<»  by  the  law.     (Matt.  xxii.  23; 
Luke  xi.  42.) 

MIPIIKAD  =  fippoinfrd  pl^iee. 
The  name  of  a  gate  of  Jerusalem. 
tNeh.  iii.  31.) 

MIRACLE.  Miracles  are  super- 
human operations,  sitfnal  demon- 
strations of  the  illimitable  power  of 
Jehovah.  They  are  supernatural 
operations,  superinduced  upon  the 
known  and  ordinary  principles  of  the 
Divine  administration ;  hence  above 
the  reach  of  any  regular  causes,  or 
combination  of  such  causes  as  are 
known  to  operate  in  the  usual  me- 
chanism of  nature.  A  miracle  is  not, 
philosophically  speaking,  a  violation 
of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  nor 
does  it  necessarily  require  a  suspen- 
sion of  those  laws,  as  some  have 
imagined;  but  is  either  an  increase  of 
the  action  of  some  existing  law  or 
means;  a  bringing  into  visible  opera- 
tion some  latent  or  more  distant  or 
quiescent  law;  or  a  new  result  from 
the  introduction  into  the  particular 
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locality  of  some  superior  law.  Though 
miracles  are  supernatural  facts;  in  one 
sense  they  are  also  natural  facts.  They 
belong  to  a  superior  order  of  things, 
to  a  superior  world ;  and  they  are  per- 
fectly conformed  with  the  supreme  law 
which  governs  them.  In  that  world 
miracles  are  not  miracles ;  they  belong 
to  the  course  of  nature,  and  are  con- 
nected with  the  universal  order  of 
things.  They  belong  to  the  vast  plan  of 
Jehovah,  which  contains  at  once  both 
the  natural  course  of  events  and  these 
supernatural  manifestations.  And 
when,  on  remarkable  occasions.  His 
plans  and  purposes  have  required  pre- 
ternatural interposition  of  ilis  power, 
it  has  always  been  exerted;  but^with 
the  unusual  occasion,  the  unusual 
agency  has  ceased,  and  the  extraordin- 
ary result  has  no  longer  occurred. 
Such  interferences  are  not  wanted  in 
the  cstablii«hed  course  and  usual  se- 
(]uences  of  nature,  and  are  no  part  of 
the  general  plan  of  its  regular  phe- 
nomena. They  come  into  it,  like  the 
comets  into  our  solar  area,  only  when 
they  have  specific  purposes  to  fulfiL 
diiterent  from  the  daily  stat4>  of  things, 
and  which  the  ordinary  ngencies  and 
movements  are  incompetent  to  efl^ct. 
Hence,  Jehovah  wrought  no  miracles 
for  ostentatiim;  none  were  wasted 
to  gratify  curiosity.  All  His  super- 
natural opcratitms,  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  were  dcme  with  a  moral 
purpose  and  for  a  moral  end,  and 
guided  by  an  accurate  judgment.  He 
(lid  not  effect  these  by  violating  the 
subsisting  laws  of  nature,  but  by  en- 
larging the  agency  of  such  as  were  in 
operation,  or  by  introducing  among 
these,  others  which  were  then  dor- 
mant, or  of  greater  power.  Thus  He 
employed  a  "strong  east  wind"  to 
divide  the  waters  of  the  Red  sea,  to 
make  a  path  for  the  Hebrews.  When 
they  were  safe,  the  extraordinary  ac- 
tion of  the  wind  ceased,  **  and  the  sea 
returned  to  her  strength."  (Ex.  xiv. 
21,  27,  28;  xv.  6.)  So,  when  Elyah 
in  competition  with  the  priests  of 
Baal,  left  the  decision  of  the  moral 
contest  to  Jehovah,  a  local  direction 
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was  given  by  the  Almighty  to  a  suffi- 
cient body  of  electric  fluid,  not  at  that 
moment  there  in  an  accumulated  state; 
and  the  fiery  stream  came  instantly 
from  the  parts  where  it  was  in  quies- 
cence or  diffusion,  and  was  darted 
down,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine 
mandate,  upon  the  altar  which  it  was 
commissioned  to  inflame.  (1  Kings 
xviii.  38.)  In  those  cases,  no  law  of 
nature  known  to  us  was  violated; 
but,  as  in  all  miracles,  other  exertions 
of  the  Divine  power,  by  which  every- 
thing is  constantly  governed,  were 
applied  in  perfect  harmony  with  those 
laws.  It  is  when  laws  of  nature  are 
used  and  directed  to  do,  what  a  super- 
human and  supernatural  power  and 
intelligence  can  alone  move  and  guide 
them  to  efl'ectuate,  that  the  miraculous 
phenomenon  appears,  and  by  appear- 
ing, bears  in  its  result,  as  it  were, 
the  inscription  upon  it,  "  This  is  the 
finger  of  God."  No  miracle  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  isolated  fact;  inas- 
much as  each  miracle  is  a  member  of 
a  vast  whole,  and  is  a  part  of  the 
union  of  the  various  manifestations  of 
the  Divine  Creator.  Miracles  were 
the  necessary  accompaniments  of  re- 
velation from  God  to  man,  in  order  to 
attest  its  Divine  character  and  autho- 
rity. The  constitution  of  the  human 
mind  required  miraculous  manifesta- 
tions. Hence,  the  inspired  history  of 
the  church  is  studded,  as  it  were,  with 
miracles,  more  or  less  thickly  set,  at 
diflerent  intervals ;  the  whole  forming 
a  pretty  regular  chain,  extending  to 
the  time  when  the  canon  of  the  new 
Testament,  being  written  and  col- 
lected, went  forth  into  the  world,  as 
"  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,"  to  achieve, 
unaided  by  further  demonstration  to 
the  senses,  its  own  glorious  and  con- 
summate victories.  The  fulfilment  of 
the  ancient  prophecies  attests  the 
Dinne  character  and  autliority  of  re- 
velation; so  that  we,  who  have  not 
actually  seen  the  miracles  which  the 
ancients  saw,  have  an  advantage  over 
them  in  seeing  such  an  extraordinary 
fulfilment  of  prophecy,  in  what  has 
happened  since  their  time. 
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MIRUM^rebellion,  1.  The  sister 
of  Moses  and  Aaron.  She  is  called 
"a  prophetess."  (Ex.  ii.  4 — 10;  xv. 
20—22;  Mic.  vi.  4.)  At  Hazeroth 
she  joined  with  Aaron  in  "  speaking 
against  Moses;**  for  which  she  was 
smitten  with  leprosy,  but  was  healed 
upon  the  intercession  of  her  brother. 
(Num.  xii.  1 — 15;  Deut.  xxiv.  9.)  She 
died  at  Kadesh,  in  the  fortieth  year 
after  the  Exodus.  (Num.  xx.  1 .)  2, 
A  descendant  of  Judah.  (1  Chron. 
iv.  17.) 

MIRMA  =  deceit,  fraud.  A  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  viii. 
10.) 

MTSGAB  =  heiglit,  A  town  in 
Moab.     (Jer.  xlviii.  1.) 

MISHAEL=  who  h  what  God  h? 

1.  The  name  of  two  Levi tes.  (Ex.  vi. 
22;  Lev.  X.  4;  Neh.  viii.  4.  2.— See 
Meshacii. 

MISHAL.— See  M.vsiial. 

MISHAM  =  thcle  cU'anx'mg^  or 
their  beholdin//.  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin. '  (I  Chron.  viii.  12.) 

MISHE  AL.— See  Mashal. 

MISIIMA  =  hearing.  1.  A  de- 
scendant of  Ishmael.    (Gen.  xxv.  14.) 

2.  A  descendant  of  Simeon.  (1  Chron. 
iv.  25.) 

MISIIMANNAH  =  fatneas.  A 
descendant  of  Gad.  (I  Chron.  xii. 
10.) 

MISIIRAITES.  The  inhabitants 
of  a  place  called  Mishra  =  alipperij 
jA/irCy  elsewhere  unknown.  (1  Chron. 
ii.  53.) 

3if  ISPEHETH.— See  Mizpak. 

MISUEPIIOTII-MAIM  =  &«;•;/ ;/7/7 
H'lih  iratrr.  A  place  or  district  near 
Sidon.     (Josh.  xi.  8;  xiii.  6.) 

MIST.— See  Dew. 

MITE.  The  G  reek  word  Jepto  n ,  ren- 
dered "mite,"  designates  the  smallest 
Greek  copper  coin  current  among  the 
Jews.  (Mark  xii.  42;  Luke  xii.  59; 
xxi.  2.)  In  value  it  was  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  English  farthing, 

MITHCAII  =  sn-ectness.  A  sta- 
tion of  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert. 
(Num.  xxxiii.  28,  29.) 

MITHNITE.  Joshaphat,  one  of 
David's    distinguished   warriors,    is 
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called  the  "  Mithiiite  "  from  Mathan 
szst rangy  firm,  a  place,  elsewhere  un- 
known.    (1  Chron.  xi.  43.) 

MITHREDATH  =  gireii  hy 
Mitftra.  1.  A  treasurer  of  Cyrus  the 
king.  (Ezra  i.  7.)  2.  An  officer  of 
king  Artaxerxes,  in  Samaria.  (Ezra 
iv.  7.) 

MITRE.  The  Hebrew  word  wifz- 
vejtetli,  rendered  *'  mitre,"  designates 
the  head-dress  of  the  Hebrew  priests. 
It  appears  t<»  have  been  a  tiara,  or 
turban,  of  fine  linen,  of  a  triangular 
form,  somewhat  high,  and  pointed  at 
the  top.  It  had  a  plate  of  gold  bound 
upon  the  front,  with  the  inscription, 
"Holiness,  i.e.  consecrated  to  Jehovah." 
(Ex.  xwiii.  4,  IJ7;  xxix.  6;  xxxix. 
31;  Lev.  viii.  0;  xvi.  4;  Ezek.  xxi. 
26.)  The  Hebrew  word  mlffhaah,  rt'n- 
dered  **  bonnet,"  designates  tlie  caps 
or  tiaras  of  the  ordinary  priests.  (Kx. 
xxviii.  14;  xxix.  0;  xxxix.  28.)  The 
tiaras  of  princes  and  illustrious  men, 
were  probably  of  the  same  general 
form  with  those  of  the  priests  and  hi^h 
priests,  as  would  appear  from  the 
head-dresses  on  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ment s. — See  Tin  uan. 

MlTYLEXE  =  rw/'^//W  or  Iwrn- 
Irsg.  The  capital  of  the  inland  of  Les- 
bos, in  the  ^Egean  sea.  (Acts  xx. 
14.)  Some  remains  of  the  ancient 
city  still  exist  near  Castra,  the  chief 
town  of  the  island.  The  island  is  now 
called  My  til  HI,  The  inhabitants  are 
principally  Greeks  and  Turks. 

MI/AK=  itninll/ir.ix.  A  summit 
on  the  eastern  ridge  of  Lebanon.  (Ps. 
xlii.  C.) 

MIZPAII  =  7rr//r7/-/oirrr,  hfty 
jilace.  1.  A  town  of  Gilead,  near 
where  Laban  set  up  the  heap  of  stones. 
(Gen.  xxxi.  49;  Hos.  v.  1.)  In  Judg. 
X.  17;  xi.  11,  34.  it  is  written  "Miz- 
peh,"  2.  A  city  of  Benjamin,  also 
written  "Mispeh."  ( Judg.  xx.  1—3 ; 
xxi.  1;  Josh,  xviii.  2G;  1  Sam.  vii.  o 
— 16;  X.  17.)  It  was  f{»rtified  by 
Asa;  (1  IGngs  xv.  22;  2  Chron.  xvi. 
6;)  and  in  later  times  was  the  re- 
sidence of  Gedaliah.  (2  Kings  xxv. 
22—25;  Jer.  xl  6— IG;  xli.  1—18; 
^'  "  Mi.  7,  15.  19.)  Dr.  Robinson 
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fixes  the  probable  site  of  Mizpah  at 
Xehy  Samtrily  the  high  point  twc» 
hours  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  on 
which  there  are  traces  of  an  ancient 
town. 

MIZPAR  =  minihcr.  One  whore  - 
turned  from  the  Exile;  (Ezra  ii.  2;)' 
also  called  "  Mispereth."    (Neh.  vii. 

7.) 

MIZPEH  =  iraich'ftnccr.  1.  A 
town  in  the  plain  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv. 
38.)  2.  A  town  of  Moab.  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  3.)  3.  A  town  in  Gilead; 
(Judg.  xi.2i);  probably  the  same  viith 
"  Ramath-Mizpeh."  (Josh.  xiii.  26.) 
4.  A  valley  in  the  high  region  of 
Lebanon.  (Josh.  xi.  3,  8.)  o.  See 
Mizpah. 

M I ZR AIM  =  Urn  \U,  borders.  The. 
name  by  which  the  Hebrews  generally 
designated  Egypt,  apparently  from 
Mizraim,  the  son  of  Ham.  (Gen.  x. 
0,  13.)  This  name  is  in  the  dual  form^ 
and  seems  to  have  originally  denoted 
Unrcr  and  upper  Egypt.  (Gen.  xlv. 
20;  xlvi.  34;  xlvii.  6,  13.)  Some- 
times it  seems  to  be  employed  tcv 
designate  Imrer  Egypt,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  Pathros  or  upper  Egypt  (Isa. 
xi.  11;  Jer.  xliv.  15.) — See  EaYrx. 

MIZZAH  =  fear.  A  descendant 
of  Esau.     (Gen.  xxxvi.  13,17.) 

MN  A  SON  =  betroth  iny,  ajHa  Hring, 
An  **old  disciple,"  with  whom  Paul 
lodged  when  at  Jerusalem.  (Acts 
xxi.  16.) 

MOAB  =  seed  of  the  father.  The 
s<m  of  Lot  and  his  eldest  daughter* 
and  founder  of  the  Moabite  people. 
(Gen.  xix.  30—38.)  Moab  is  also 
u.^ed  for  the  Moabites;  and  also  for 
their  territory.  (Num.  xxii.  3 — 14; 
Judg.  iii.  30;  2  Sam.  viii.  2;  2  Kings 
i.  1 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  4.)  The  territory  of 
the  Moabites,  originally  inhabited  by 
the  Emims,  (Deut.  ii.  10,)  lay  on  the 
east  of  the  Dead  sea  and  the  Jordan, 
strictly  on  the  south  of  the  torrent 
Amon;  (Num.  xxi.  13;  Rnth  i.  1,  2; 
ii.  6;)  but  in  a  wider  sense  it  included 
also  the  region  anciently  occtipied  by 
the  Amorites  over  against  Jericho, 
usually  called  the  **  Plains  of  Moab.**^ 
(Num.   xxi.   33;    xxii.   1;    xxvi.   3;. 
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xxxiii.  48;  Deut.  xxxW.  1.)  When 
the  Hebrews  advanced  to  Canaan, 
they  did  not  enter  the  proper  territory 
of  tne  Moabites ;  (Deut.  li.  9;  Jndg. 
xi.  18;)  but  there  was  always  a  great 
antipathy  between  the  two  peoples, 
which  arose  from  Balaam  having  se- 
duced the  Hebrews  to  sin  by  means 
of  the  daughters  of  Moab.  (Num. 
XXV.  i.  2;  Deut.  xxiii.  3 — 6.)  After 
the  death  of  Joshua,  the  Moabites 
oppressed  the  Hebrews,  but  they  'were 
delivered  by  Ehud.  (Judg.  iiL  21.) 
David  subdued  Moab  and  Ammon, 
and  made  them  tributary.  (2  Sara. 
vlii.  2—12 ;  xxiii.  20.)  Soon  after  the 
death  of  Ahab  they  began  to  revolt; 
(2  Kings  iii.  4,  5 ;  Isa.  xvi.  1 ;)  and 
were  subsequently  enga^^ed  in  wars 
iwith  the  Hebrews.  (2  Chron.  xxvi. 
7,  8;  xxvii.  5.)  Under  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the  Moabites  acted  as  the 
anxiliaries  of  the  Chaldeans ;  (2  Kings 
xxiv.  2;  £zek.  xxv.  8 — 11;)  and 
during  the  Exile  they  took  possession 
<mce  more  of  their  ancient  territory, 
vacated  by  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and 
Gad;  as  did  the  Ammonites  also. 
( Jer.  xlix.  1 — 5.)  Some  time  after  the 
Exile,  their  name  was  lost  under  that 
of  the  Arabians,  as  was  also  the  case 
with  the  Ammonites  and  Edomites. 

MOADIAH.— See  Maadiaii. 

MOLADAH  =  birth,  linkage,  A 
town  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah, 
towards  Edom.  (Josh.  xv.  2G;  xix. 
2;  1  Chron.  iv.  28;  Neh.  xi.  26.) 
Dr.  Robinson  is  disposed  to  regard 
the  ruins  at  el-Milh,  nine  hours  south 
of  Hebron,  as  marking  the  site  of 
Moladah. 

MOLE.  The  Hebrew  word  t'lmhe- 
fftetlt,  rendered  "  mole,"  (Lev.  xi.  30,) 
designates  the  chamclinn.  And  the  He- 
brew word  h holed,  rendered  "weasel," 
(Lev.  xi.  29,)  designates  the  moU. 
Moles  are  extremely  abundant  in  the 
fields  and  gardens  of  Palestine.  The 
Hebrew  word  lahhapharjfh troth,  ren- 
dered •*  to  the  moles,"  (Isa.  ii.  20,) 
jii^ifies,  to  the  ratx,  or  moles. 

MOLECH.— Seti  Moloch. 

MOLID  =zgr7iitor,    A  descendant 
of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  ii.  29.) 
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MOLOCH  =  I'hig.  An  idol  of  tho 
Ammonites,  the  same  as  Baal,  to  whom 
human  victims  were  offered.  (Am. 
V.  2G;  Acts  vii.  43.)  The  name  is 
sometimes  written  "Molech;"  (Lev. 
xviii.  21;  xx.  2 — 5;  1  Kings  xi.  7; 
2  Kings  xxiii.  10;)  "Milcom;"  (1 
Kings  xi.  5,  33;  2  Kings  xxiii.  13;) 
"  Malcham;"  (Zeph.  i.  5;)  and  "their 
king,"  margin,  "  Melcom."  (Jer. 
xlix.  1—3.)  To  this  idol  the  He- 
brews, even  while  in  the  wilderness, 
occasionally  sacrificed  their  children 
by  fire.  (Lev.  xx.  2 — 5;  Ezek.  xx. 
26,  31.)  In  later  times  the  worship 
of  this  idol  was  celebrated  upon  the 
high  places  erected  in  the  valley  of 
HinnoQ.  (Jer.  xix.  5;  xxxii.  35.) 
According  to  the  Rabbins,  the  statue 
of  Moloch  was  of  brass,  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  human  body,  but  the  head 
of  an  ox;  it  was  hollow  within,  was 
heated  from  below,  and  the  children 
to  be  immolated  were  placed  in  its 
arms,  while  drums  were  beaten  to 
drown  their  cries. 

MOLTEN  SEA.— See  Lai-er. 

MONEY.  The  most  ancient  com- 
merce was  conducted  by  barter,  or 
exchanging  one  sort  of  merchandise 
for  another.  Even  among  the  Ro- 
mans, the  very  name  of  money — jjC' 
cunia,  from jfeeiiSf  i.e.  a  shecj) — affords 
sufficient  evidence  that  cattle  consti- 
tuted the  medium  of  exchange.  But 
the  inconvenience  of  trading  cmly  by 
barter,  necessarily  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  fixed  medium  of  exchange, 
in  order  to  facilitate  commerce.  Hence, 
bars,  rings,  or  pieces  of  gold,  silver,  or 
copper,  of  a  properly  r emulated  weight, 
and  an  acknowleaged  value,  were 
used  as  the  circulating  medium,  and 
also  as  weights.  (Gen.  xiii.  2;  xx. 
16;  xxiii.  16;  xxiv.  22;  xxxiii.  8; 
xxxvii.  28;  xliii.  21;  xlv.  22.)  In  all 
payments,  the  money  was  counted 
over  and  accurately  weighed.  (Deut. 
xxv.  13;  Job  xlii.  11;  Jer.  xxxiL  9; 
Am.  vUi.  5.)  The  ancient  custom  of 
weighing  money  is  general  in  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  throughout  Turkey.  It 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  no  an- 
cient coins  have  been  hitherto  found 
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among  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  nor 
in  the  recent  extensive  excavations 
among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  Whether 
the  Hebrews  had  coined  money  be- 
fore the  Exile  is  not  known.  The 
Egyptians  appear  to  have  had  no 
coinage  of  their  own  before  the  age 
of  the  Ptolemies.  The  earliest  coins 
extant,  having  the  stamp  of  any  in- 
dividual, are  those  of  Alexander  L, 
of  Macedon,  about  500  b.c.  During 
the  Exile,  and  after  their  return  from 
it,  the  Jews  made  U8#  of  the  Persian, 
Grecian,  and  Roman  money.  The 
Asmonean  princes  struck  off  a  copper 
currency,  as  the  Syrian  kings  seem  to 
have  reserved  to  themselves  the  right 
of  coining  the  precious  metals.  Some 
of  them,  probatly,  struck  oif  a  silver 
currency;  but  most  of  the  shekels, 
half-shekels,  and  copper  pieces,  attri- 
buted to  Simon  Maccabicus,  are  now 
known  to  have  been  struck  by  Simon 
Barcochba  upon  Roman  money,  after 
the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Herodian  kings  issued  a  silver  and 
a  copper  currency.  The  legends  are 
nearly  similar  on  all  the  Jewish  coins 
which  have  descended  to  us,  but  the 
symbols  arc  somewhat  varied,  all 
having  reference  to  the  ceremonies 
prescribed  in  the  religious  ritual  of 
the  Jews;  but  on  no  Jewish  coin  do 
we  ever  meet  with  figures  of  men  and 
animals.  The  Hebrew  word  luacph, 
and  the  Greek  word  argurion,  pro- 
perly signify  "silver,"  qnd  are  used 
for  inoHcij  in  general.  (Gen.  xxiii. 
13;  Ex.  xxii.  7;  Num.  iii.  40,  o\\ 
Deut.  xxiii.  19;  Matt.  xxv.  18,  27; 
Mark  xiv.  11;  Lukeix.  3;  Acts  viii. 
20.)  As  the  value  of  ancient  coins 
differed  at  different  periods,  and  in 
different  countries,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing, only  as  a  probable  approxi- 
mation of  the  value  of  ancient  mone}' : 
Hebrew  and  Pertian  Monftf. 

X   X.     d.  fiir. 
Gerah,  one  20th  of  a  shekel..  0    0    12 
Agora,  5  gerahs,  or  one- )  n    o    7    o 

4th  of  a  shekel? \^    "    '     ^ 

Bckah,  10  gerahs,  or  half-  '  a    i     3    n 

ashckel j 

Shekel,  20  gerahs,  or  2  be-  (  q    n    n    n 

kalis ..J 
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£    B.  d.  fkr. 

Kesitah,  4  Shekels? 0  10  0  0 

Adarcon,  daric,  or  dram  ...  0    2  6  0 

Golden  daric  or  stater 16  0  0 

Maneh,  60  shekels 7  10  0  0 

Talent,    50  manehs,  or)  q^^    a  n  n 

3000  shekels..... ...j^'^    ^  ^  ^ 

Greet  and  Jloman  Ifonep. 

£    s.    d.  Uar, 

Lepton,  or  "Mite" 0    0    0    Of 

Kodrantes  or  "Farthing,"  0    0    0    o| 

Assarion,  4  Kodrantes 0    0    0    3 

Denar ion,  1 0  Assarions 0    0    7    2 

Drachma. 0    0  10    0 

Didrachm,  2  drachmas 0    18    0 

Stater,  4  drachmas 0    3    4    0 

Mna,  or  Mina.  100  drachmas  4    3    4     0 
Talent,  60  minas 250    0    0    0 

The  references  to  the  various  kinds 
of  money,  afford  remarkable  evidence 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  inspired  writers. 
The  ancient  taxes  are  estimated  in 
Greek  money,  as  the  temple  tribute  in 
the  didrachm;  (Matt.  xvii.  24;)  and 
the  offerings  in  the  lepton,  two  of 
which  made  a  kodrantes.  (Mark 
xii.  42;  Luke  xxi.  2.)  A  payment 
from  the  temple  treasury,  is  made  in 
shekels,  or  "pieces  of  silver."  (Matt, 
xxvi.  15.)  But  in  business,  trade^ 
wages,  and  the  government  taxes,  the 
denarius,  assarius,  and  other  Roman 
coins,  are  usually  employed.  (Matt. 
X.  29;  xxii.  IJ);  Mark  xii.  11;  xiv.  i>; 
Luke  xii.  G;  xx.  24;  John  vi.  7;  xii. 
5.) 

MOXEY-CILVXGERS.  A  kind 
of  money  brokers  in  Judca,  who  made 
a  trade  of  exchanging  Jewish  money 
for  the  Roman  currency,  or  the  Roman 
for  the  Jewish,  for  the  accommodation 
of  such  strangers  who  came  up  to 
Jerusalem,  who  might  have  Roman 
taxes  to  pay,  or  the  half-shekel  tribute 
for  theserviceof  the  sanctuary.  They 
were  also  accustomed  to  pay  and  re- 
ceive interest  for  loans.  The  money 
changers,  who  were  not  free  from 
oppressive  and  fraudulent  practices, 
stationed  their  "  banks"  or  **  tables** 
in  public  places,  and  even  in  thecourts 
of  the  temple.  (Matt,  xxi  12;  xxv. 
IG,  27;  Luke  xix.  23;  John  ii.  14,  lo.) 

MONTIL  This  term  was  originally 
applied  to  the  time  from  one  new- 
moon  to  the  next.    The  Hebrew  word 
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hhodesh,  designates  the  d4iy  of  the  new 
moon,,  hence  a  **  month,"  i.  e.  a  lunar 
month,  beginning  at  the  new  moon. 
(Gen.  viii  5;  Ex.  xiii.  4.)  So  also,  the 
term  yerak,  denotes  "a  month,"  i.  c.  a 
kmar  month,  which,  among  the  He- 
brews, was  regulated  by  the  appearance 
of  the  lunar  light.     (Lx.  ii.  2;  Job  iii. 
6.)    Hence  their  months   could  not 
hare  exceeded  thirty  days,  between 
which  period  and  twenty-nine  days, 
they  must  have  varied,  according  to 
the  somewhat  irregular  phases  of  the 
moon.    If  the  new  moon  was  seen  on 
the  30th  day  of  the  current  month, 
that  month  was  considered  to  have 
ended  on  the  preceding  20th  day  *, 
but,  if  no  announcement  was  made  (m 
the  30th  day,  they  concluded  that  the 
appearance   was  obstructed    by   the 
clouds,   and  without  watching    any 
longer,  made  the  next  day  the  first 
day  of  the  following  month.  In  order 
to   secure  the  proper  adjustment  of 
the  lunar  to  the  solar  year,  for  the 
due  solemnization  of  the  Hebrew  an- 
nual   festivals,    Moses    ordered    the 
priests  to  present  at  the  altar,  on  the 
second  day  of  the  Passover,   or  the 
sixteenth  day    after   the    first    new 
moon  in  Abib  =  April,  a  sheaf  or 
handful   of  ripe  corn.      For  if  they 
saw,  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
month  Adar,  that  the  grain,  in  the 
warmer  districts  of  the  country,  would 
not  be  ripe,  as   expected,  they  were 
compelled  to  lengthen  the  year  by  the 
addition  of  a  thirteenth  month,  which 
commonly  happened  on  the  third yea.r. 
The  intefca  Jated  month,called  \  'eada  r, 
compensated  for  the  neglected  days, 
hours,  and  minutes,  in  the  foregoing 
years,  and  duly  adjusted  the  lunar  to 
the  solar  year.     Originally  the  He- 
brews had  no  particular  names  for 
their  months,   but   called  them  the 
"first,"  "  second,"  etc.    (Gen.  vii.  1 1 ; 
viii.   4,  6,  13,   14.)    Afterwards  the 
months  acquired  distinct  names.  (£x. 
xii.  2;  xiii.  4.)    During  the  Captivity 
the  Hebrews  appear  to  have  adopted 
the  names  of  the  months  they  had 
found  among  the  Chaldeans  and  Per- 
aians.  Aioses  reckoned  the  first  month 
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of  the  year  Abib  or  Nisan,  from  the 
vernal  equinox,  which   answered  to 
the  first  new  moon  in  April ;  because 
the  Hebrews  departed  from  Egypt  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  that  month.    (Ex. 
xii.  2.)    The  Kabbins  say  that  Abih 
answered  to  March,  instead  of  April, 
and  was  the  initial  month  of  the  year. 
That  it  was  so  at  a  later  period  is 
admitted;   but  the  change  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  example  of  the 
Romans,  who  began  their  year  with 
the  month   of  March.      Indeed  the 
prescribed  observances  of  the  three 
great  Hebrew  festivals  will  not  agree 
with  the  months  of  March,  May,  and 
September.     In  the  time  of  Moses, 
the    month   Abib  =  of  green    earSy 
could  not  have  commenced  before  th«j 
first   days  of  our  April,  which  was 
then  the  period  of  the  vernal  equinox. 
For  if  the  first  month,  i.  e.  Abib  or 
Nisan,  anciently  began  with  the  nev/ 
moon  of  March,  the  climate  of  Pales- 
tine would  not,  on  tlie  sixteenth  day 
of  that  month,  permit  the  offering  of 
the  handful  of  ripe  years,  as  the  First 
Fruits  of  the  harvest.     Seven  weeks 
after  the  sixteenth  of  the  first  month, 
and  consequently   the  fifth  or  sixth 
day  of  the  third  month,  Sivan  =  June, 
was  the  feast  of  Weeks  or  Pentecost. 
Thanks  wercoifercd  to  God,  for  finish- 
ing the   harvest.     But  this  festival 
would  disturb  the  middle  of  the  har- 
vest, if  it  was  celebrated  in  the  be- 
ginning of  May — and  then  it  must 
have  been  celebrated  if  the  Hebrew 
year  began  in  our  March,     So  also, 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  of  the 
Ingathering,  was  ordered  to  be  held 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month,  called   Ethunim,  or  Tisri  ^ 
October,  after  the  gathering  of  all  the 
fruits  of  the  land.     (Ex.  xxiii.    16; 
Lev.  xxiii.  39;  1  Kings  viii.  2.)    But 
if  this  festival  was  celebrated  in  Sep- 
tember, the  vintage  then  had  either 
just  begun,  or  was  busil}'  carried  on 
all  over  the  land.     The  three  great 
festivals  depended  on  certain  stages 
in  the  agricultural  year,  the  periods 
of  which,  as  all  recent  travellers  have 
I  shown,  solely  coincide  with  the  states 
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of  vegetation  which  are  found  in  that 
climate,  in  the  months  of  April,  Jane, 
and  October.  Hence,  the  climate  of 
Palestine  and  the  laws  of  Moses,  can 
only  stand  in  perfect  agreement  with 
each  other  by  arranging  the  Hebrew 
months  with  ours,  m  the  following 
order,— observing,  that  while  A  bib  is 
said  to  begin  wiUi  the  new  moon  of 
April,  yet  if  the  new  moon  be  some- 
what late,  it  will  take  in  part  of  May, 
and  so  with  all  the  other  months. 

1.  AbiborNisan April. 

2.  Zif  or  Yiar., May. 

3.  Sivan June. 

4.  Tammuz July. 

5.  Ab August 

6.  Ehil September. 

7.  Ethanim  or  Tisri October. 

8.  Bui  or  Marhhcshvan....  November. 

9.  Chisleu December. 

10.  Tebeth January. 

11.  Sebat February. 

12.  Adar March. 

18.  Veadar 

MOON.      The  nearest  of  all  the 

Slanets;  being  only  2,180  miles  in 
iameter,  and  about  24(),(X)0  miles 
distance  from  the  earth.  As  the  sun 
presides  over  the  day,  so  the  moon 
presides  over  the  nignt:  the  sun  re- 
gulates the  length  of  the  year,  the 
moon  the  length  of  the  month.  (Gen. 
i.  14—19;  Ts.  civ.  19.)  The  moon 
revolves  round  the  earth  in  27  days,  8 
hours;  and  always  presents  the  same 
face  to  us.  It  performs  a  lunation, 
or  synodic  revolution — that  is,  from 
new  moon  to  new  moon  again,  in  29 
days,  12  hours,  44  minutes,  and  3 
seconds.  Her  surface  seems  to  be 
diversified  with  mountains,  valleys, 
rocks,  and  plains,  in  every  variety  of 
form.  As  this  orb  derives  its  light 
from  the  sun,  and  reflects  a  portion 
of  it  upon  the  earth,  the  illummating 
power  of  its  light  is  less  than  the 
150,0()0th  part  of  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  sun.  The  Feast  of  the 
tfew  Moon  was  celebrated  by  the  He- 
brews on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
moon.  (Ex.  xii.  2;  Isa.  i.  13,  14.)  It 
was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  the 
silver  trumpets;  (Num.  x.  10;  Ps. 
Ixxxi.  3;)  and  additional  sacrifices 
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were  offered.  (Num.  xxviii.  11—15; 
xxix.  1 — 6;  1  Sam.  xx.  5,  24 — ^27; 
2  Kings  iv.  23;  Lev.  xxiil  24,  25.) 
The  idolatrous  worship  of  the  moon 
was  co-extensive  with  that  of  the 
sun.  (Deut  iv.  19;  xvii.  3;  Job  xxxL 
26,  27.)  The  •*  queen  of  heaven,"  wor- 
shipped by  the  Hebrew  women,  was 
the  moon^  also  called  "  Astarte.'*  (Jer. 
vii.  18;  xliv.  17—26.)  The  oriental 
custom  of  occasionally  sleeping  out  of 
doors,  on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses, 
etc.,  if  due  precaution  is  not  used,  is 
said  to  be  detrimental  to  health,  oa 
account  of  the  beams  of  the  moon. 
(Ps.  cxxi.)  Even  fish,  when  exposed 
to  the  light  of  the  moon,  acqtiirf« 
a  deleterious  quality. 

MOPH.— See  Memphis. 

MORASTHITE.— See  Mores- 

HI^TII-CtATH 

UOm)ECAl=i  littlt-man,  or  per- 
haps 7rarxA(/>y>^rf>/"J/ar«.  1.  A  Ben- 
jamite,  descended  from  one  of  the 
captives,  and  a  resident  at  Shushaa. 
He  was  the  foster  father  of  Esther, 
who  afterwards  became  the  queen  of 
Persia.  (Est.  u.  6—23.)  Mordecai  feU 
under  the  displeasure  of  Haman,  an 
officer  of  state,  who  laid  a  plan  for  the 
extcnnination  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
Jews.  His  purpose,  was,  however,  de- 
feated by  the  interposition  of  the  queen. 
Mordecai*s  great  service  in  having 
once  detected  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  the  king,  was  now  r<unem- 
bered.  (Est,  ii.  o — 23;  iii.  1 — 15;  v. 
1 — 14;  vi.  1 — ^14.)  Haman  lost  his 
life;  and  Mordecai  was  elevated  to 
great  power  in  the  court  of  the  Per- 
sian monarch.  (Est.  vii.  9,  10;  viiL 
2,  15;  X.  3.)  2.  One  who  returned 
from  the  Exile.  (Ezr.  iL  2 ;  Neh.  viL  7.) 

MOREH  =  fmc/wr.  1.  Probably 
a  Canaanite,  who  gave  name  to  the 
"  plains,"  properly,  "  the  oaks  ot 
Moreh,'*  not  far  from  Shechem.  (Gen. 
xii.  6;  Deut  xi.  30.)  2.  A  hill  in  the 
valley  of  Jezreel.    ( Judg.  vii.  1.) 

MORESHETH-GAl^  =  pos$e9' 
tlan  of  Quth,  A  town  near  Eiendie- 
ropolis,  the  birth-place  of  Hicah; 
(Mic.  i.  14;)  hence  he  is  called  the 
"Morasthite."  (Mic.  i.  1 ;  Jer.  xxri.  18.) 
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MORIAH=  ohos&n,  of  Jehovaky  or 
the  sh&rtfi,  i.e.  appearance  of  Jehovah. 
A  hill  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  overlooking  the  valley 
of  the  Kidron;  (2  Chron.  iii.  1;)  on 
which  was  the  threshing  floor  of 
Arannah.  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  24;  1  Chron. 
XX.  25.)  It  lay  north-east  of  Zion, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
▼alley  TyropcEon,  Solomon  erected 
the' temple  upon  the  levelled  summit 
of  this  rock;  and  then  immense  walls 
were  erected  from  its  base  on  the  four 
sides;  and  the  interval  between  them 
and  the  sides  filled  in  with  earth,  or 
built  up  with  vaults;  so  as  to  form  on 
the  top  a  large  area  on  a  level  with 
the  temple.  The  "land  of  Moriah," 
whither  Abraham  went  to  offer  up 
Isaac,  is  supposed  to  denote  the  same 
as  Mount  Moriah,  and  its  vicinity. 
(Gen.  xxii.  2 — 14;  Ex.  xv.  17.) 

MORNING.— See  Day. 

MORTAR.— See  Mill. 

MORTAR. — See  Lime,  and  Slime. 

MOSERA  ^haiuUy  homls,  A  sta- 
tion of  the  Hebrews,  close  by  Mount 
Hor.  (Num.  xxii.  22;  xxxiii.  37; 
Deut.  X.  6.)  Dr.  Robinson  says,  the 
small  fountain  vt-Talyiheh^  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pass  er-liuba*y,  may 
have  been  either  the  wells  of  Bene< 
Jaakan,  or  Mosera. 

MOSEROTH  =  hands,  hotid,^,  A 
station  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  wilder- 
ness.   (Num,  xxxiii.  30.) 

MOSES  ^from  the  water,  i.e.  drawn 
from,  tfie  water.  The  illustrious  pro- 
phet and  legislator  of  the  Hebrews, 
called  the  "servant  of  God,"  the  "ser- 
vant of  Jehovah,"  and  the  "  man  of 
God,"  was  the  son  of  Amram  and 
Jochebed,  and  great  grandson  of  Levi, 
the  son  of  Jacob.  (Ex.  ii.  1,  10;  vi. 
16—20;  Josh.  i.  1,  2,  15;  1  Kings 
viii.  53,  66;  2  Chron.  i.  3;  Dan.  ix. 
11;  Deut.  xxxiv.  5;  Ps.  xc.  title; 
Ezra  iii.  2.)  He  was  bom  in  Egypt, 
about  B.C.  1571.  In  his  infancy, 
through  the  cruel  edict  of  Pharaoh, 
he  was  exposed  in  the  Nile;  but  was 
found  and  adQ{)ted  by  the  daughter 
of  Pharaoh.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Egyptian  court,  and  "  was  learned  in 
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all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
was  mighty  in  words  and  in  deeds." 
(Ex.  ii.  1—10;  Acts  vii.  20—22.) 
When  Moses  had  grown  up,  ho  sym- 
pathized with  his  own  people,  and  re- 
solved upon  their  deliverance.  Having 
slain  an  Egyptian,  he  was  induced  to 
flee  into  the  land  of  Midian,  where  he 
sustained  the  character  of  a  shepherd 
chief,  like  the  Bedowin  shaikhs  of  the 
present  day.  In  the  Arabian  wilder- 
ness, God  further  prepared  him  to  be 
the  instrument  of  deliverance  to  His 
chosen  people.  At  length,  the  Divine 
Majesty  appeared  to  him,  and  an- 
nounced, in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
his  important  mission  to  redeem  the 
Hebrews.  By  a  succession  of  miracles, 
which  God  wrought  by  his  hand, 
Moses  brought  the  Hebrews  out  of 
Egypt,  and  through  the  wilderness, 
unto  the  borders  of  Canaan.  But,  on 
account  of  the  transgression  at  Ka- 
desh,  Moses  was  not  permitted  to 
conduct  them  into  it;  he  was  only 
allowed  to  behold,  not  to  enter  the 
Promised  Land.  Having  accomplished 
his  mission,  and  attained  to  the  age  of 
120  years,  with  the  faculties  of  mind 
and  body  unimpaired,  the  illustrious 
legislator  transierred  his  authority  to 
Joshua;  and,  ascending  the  summit 
of  Pisgah,  he  gazed  on  the  magnifi- 
cent prospect  of  the  "goodly  land." 
He  then  breathed  his  last,  and  "  the 
Ijord  buried  him  in  a  valley  in  the 
land  of  Moab,  over  against  Beth-peor: 
but  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre 
unto  this  day."  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1 — 7.) 
By  the  institutes,  Divinely  communi- 
cated unto  him,  Moses  changed  the 
whole  character  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
transformed  them  from  shepherds  into 
a  people  of  fixed  residence  and  agricul- 
tural habits.  From  the  Hebrews,  and 
through  the  Bible,  the  influence  of 
these  institutions  has  been  extended 
over  the  world;  and  often  where  the 
letter  has  not  been  observed  the  spirit 
of  them  has  been  adopted.  Moses  is  the 
only  historian  of  the  ages  and  events 
of  remote  antiquity.  The  undivided  and 
uncontradictea  testimony  of  antiquity 
ascribes  the  Pentateuch,  or  first  five 
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books  of  the  Bible — Genesis,  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deutero- 
nomy— to  the  g^eat  lawgiver  of  the 
Hebrew  nation.  The  attempts  of  the 
pseudo-critics  of  the  present  age,  to 
fix  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch 
in  a  period,  later  by  some  centuries, 
than  the  time  of  Moses,  have  proved 
miserable  failures.  The  internal  and 
external  evidences  of  the  high  an- 
tiquity and  authenticity  of  the  books  of 
Moses  are  such  as  can  never  be  over- 
thrown or  gainsaycd.  The  ninetieth 
Psalm  is  ascribed  t6  Moses,  in  the  title. 

MOTH.  The  Hebrew  words  ashy 
(Job  iv.  19;  xiii.  28;  xxvii.  18,)  and 
«w,  (Isa.  li.  8,)  and  the  Greek  word 
Mcs,  (Matt.  vi.  19,  20;  Luke  xii.  33,) 
translated  **moth,"  designate  an  in- 
sect of  the  phaliona  species,  which,  in 
its  caterpillar-state,  is  very  destruc- 
tive to  "  treasures"  of  furs,  cloths,  etc. 
Some  of  the  species  of  moths  feed  on 
the  loaves  of  plants.  This  frail  but 
destructive  ins<H;t  is  referred  to  as  an 
emblem  of  man's  weakness  and  de- 
fenceless condition.  (Ps.  xxxix.  1 1 ; 
Hos.  v.  12;  Isa.  L  9;  James  v.  2.) 

MOTHKU.  The  Hebrew  word  ffw, 
rendered  "mother,"  was  not  only 
used  in  the  exact  sense,  (Gen.  xliii. 
29,)  but  also  for  a  gtcp-motfur;  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  10;)  a  ffratidmot/wr;  (I  Kings 
XV.  10;)  or 'jLuy/niui le  a n cedar;  ( Gen. 
XXX.  20;)  and  even  for  «  benefactress, 
(Judg.  V.  7.)  So  also  as  expressing  /«- 
tiiiuite  rvUit'wmth'ip.  (Job i. 21;  xvii. 
14.)  The  term  "mother"  is  also  used  of 
a  nation^  mother-country;  (Isa.  1. 1,2; 
Jer.  1.  12;  Ezek.  xix.  2;  Hos.  ii.  4;  iv. 
5 ;)  also  of  a  metrojHilh^  i.e.  iiiuther  city; 
(2  Sam.  XX.  19;)  so  also  a  city,  as  the 
source  of  wickedness  and  abominations. 
(Rev.  xvii.  5.)  The  affection  of  a  mother 
to  her  child,  is  often  employed  to  illus- 
trate the  love  of  God  to  His  people. 
(Isa.  xlix.  14—22;  Ivi.  G— 14;  1  Cor. 
iii.  1,  2;  1  Thess.  ii.  7;  2  Cor.  xi.  2.) 

MOLXDY.  The  Hebrew  word  nxk- 
^tf<//m,  rendered  "mouldy.'*  (Josh.ix. 
5 — 1 2, )  properly  signifies  "dry  crumbs" 
of  bread.  It  is  also  translated  "crack- 
nells."    (1  Kings  xiv.  3.) 

AIOUNTAINS.  The  Hebrew  word 
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kar,  denotes  a  mountain^  a  chain  or 
rid^e  of  mountain*.  (Isa.  xiv.  25; 
xlix.  1 1 ;  Ixv.  9.)  Bo  also  the  worda 
hamathl  aretz  =:  the  "high  places,** 
or  htight9ofthe  earthy  is  another  name 
for  mountains.  (Axn.  iv.  13;  Mic.  i. 
3.)  The  earth  presents  everywhere 
an  undulating  surface,  consisting  of 
mountains  and  valleys,  the  whole 
having  a  greater  or  less  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
mountain  ranges  not  only  serve  to 
direct  the  currents  of  clouds  in  dis- 
charging their  treasures  on  the  earthy 
and  then  drain  off  the  moisture  br 
innumerable  rills  and  streams  whicn 
flow  into  the  plains;  but  they  also 
afford  a  range  for  the  habitations  of 
animals  and  plants  whose  natures  are 
adapted  for  existence  in  elevated  situa- 
tions. Mountain  chains  extend  much 
further  in  length  than  in  breadth,  and 
thus  give  form  and  character  to  a 
country.  They  are  the  centres  of 
elevation  whence  the  rivers  derive 
their  origin ;  and  by  whose  declivities 
their  waters  are  conducted  in  winding 
courses  to  the  ocean.  Limestone  is 
the  prevalent  constituent  of  the  moon- 
tains  of  Syria;  and  is  frequently  sur- 
mounted by  rocks  of  a  soft  chalky 
substance,  abounding  in  corals,  shells, 
etc.  Sandstone  is  very  common  south- 
ward from  the  Dead  sea  to  Sinai.  In 
the  region  of  Sinai,  the  granite  ap- 
pears with  its  customary  companions, 
porphyry,  greenstone,  etc.,  under  vari- 
ous circumstance  of  association.  The 
mountain  framework  of  Syria  is  the 
Anti-Lebanon  chain,  which  begins  on 
the  south  of  Antioch,  by  the  huge 
peak  of  Mount  Cassius;  and  extending 
southward  to  the  sources  of  the  Jor- 
dan, where  it  separates  into  two 
branches;  which  stretch  beyond  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  l3ead  ma, 
so  as  to  enclose,  as  in  a  basin,  this 
river  and  its  three  lakes.  These  two 
branches,  with  their  numerous  rami- 
fications, constitute  the  mountains  of 
Palestine  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan. 
From  the  Dead  sea,  the  two  ranges 
continue  to  run  parallel  to  each  other 
to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  where  they 
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separate;  the  one  taking  the  eastern 
coast,  terminates  at  the  Red  sea,  at 
the  point  where  that  Gulf  opens.  The 
other  takes  the  western  side  of  the 
Gulf,  entering  the  peninsula  of  Sinai, 
which  divides  this  Gulf  from  that  of 
Suez,  and  terminates  in  the  Red  sea, 
near  the  point  of  the  peninsula.  The 
two  ranges  enclose  not  only  the  basin 
of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  sea,  but  that 
of  the  broad  valley  which  extends 
from  that  sea  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf, 
and  the  Gulf  itself,  the  whole  extent 
being  not  less  than  400  English  miles. 
In  the  symbolical  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  Hebrew  kingdom  is  called  a 
"  mountain;"  (Ps.  xxx.  7 ;)  so  also  the 
Chaldean  monarchy;  (Jer.  li.  2o; 
Zech.  iv.  7;)  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah.  (Iso.  ii.  2  ;  xi.  9;  Dan.  ii. 
35.)  The  moving  of  mountains  in- 
dicate great  revolutions  in  kingdoms 
and  states.  (Ps.  xlvi.  2;  liev.  vL  14; 
XV.  20.) 

MOirRXING.  The  Hebrews  ex- 
pressed their  grief,  at  the  di^atli  of 
their  relatives,  and  at  other  times  of 
great  calamity,  by  weeping,  rending 
their  clothes,  striking  and  lifting  up 
tlicir  hands,  smiting  their  thighs  and 
breasts,  fasting,  and  lying  upon  the 
ground;  going  barefooted,  pulling 
their  hair  and  beards,  or  cuttingthem, 
and  making  incisions  on  their  breasts, 
or  tearing  them  with  their  nails.  Some 
ofthese  excesses  were  forbidden.  (Gen. 
xxiii.  2;  xxxv.  8;  1.  1;  Lev.  x.  G;  xix. 
27,  28 ;  xxi.  o ;  Dcut.  xiv.  1 ;  Ezra  ix. 
i>;  Jer.  xvi.  G.)  Sometimes  they 
girded  themselves  with  sackclulh,  and 
even  threw  dust  upon  their  heads.  (2 
Sam.  iii.  31,  35;  Josh.  vii.  G.)  The 
time  of  mourning  was  from  seven  to 
thirty  days.  (Num.  xx.  21);  Dcut. 
xxxiv.  8.)  The  priests  mourned  only 
for  near  relatives;  but  the  high  priest, 
and  the  Nazarite,  for  none.  (Lev.  xxi. 
1 — 12;  Num.  vi.  7.)  Like  the  Orientals 
of  the  present  day,  the  Hebrews  hired 
women  to  weep  and  mourn,  and  also 
minstrels  to  play,  at  the  funerals. 
(Jer.  ix.  17;  Matt.  ix.  23.)  Among 
the  early  Christians,  all  immoderate 
grief  or  mourning  for  the  dead,  was 
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regarded  as  inconsistent  with  the 
Christian  faith  and  hope.  (1  Thess. 
iv.  13    16.) 

MOUSE.  The  Hebrew  word  avh- 
bar,  rendered  "mouse,"  denotes  a 
field'Vivuw.  Moses  declared  it  to  be 
unclean;  (Lev.  xi.  29;)  still  it  was 
sometimes  eaten  by  the  idolatrous 
Hebrews.  (Isa.  Ixvi.  17.)  Multitudes 
of  mice  made  great  havoc  in  the  fields 
of  the  Philistines;  (1  Sam/vi.  4 — 18;) 
and  they  are  equally  prevalent  in 
some  parts  of  Syria  at  the  present 
day,  and  are  very  destructive  to  the 
fruits  of  the  field. 

MOUTH.  In  Hebrew  phraseology, 
to  be  "  heavy  mouthed,"  denoted  slow 
of  speech;  (Ex.  iv.  10;)  "a  smooth 
mouth,"  a  flatterer,  also  "  a  mouth  of 
deceit."  (Prov.  xxvi.  28 ;  Ps.  cix.  2.) 
"  With  one  mouth,"  i.e.  with  one  voice; 
or  accord ;  (Josh.  ix.  2 ;  1  Kings  xxii. 
13;  2  Chron.  xviii.  12;)  "with  my 
whole  mouth,"  i.  e.  with  all  my 
strength  of  voice.  (Job  xix.  16;  Ps. 
Ixvi.  17;  Ixxxix.  1 ;  cix.  30.)  To  lay 
the  hand  upon  the  mouth,"  i.  e.  to  be 
silent.  (Judg.  xviii.  19;  Job  xxi.  5; 
xl.  4;  Prov.  xxx.  32;  Mic.  vii.  16.) 
To  "inquire  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lord," 
is  to  consult  Him.  (Josh.  xix.  14.) 
To  set  their  mouth  against  the  hea- 
vens," is  to  speak  arrogantly,  and 
blasphemously  of  God.  (Ps.  Ixxiii. 
9.)  The  "rod,"  and  the  "two  edged 
sword,  of  His  mouth,"  denote  the  so- 
vereign authority  and  absolute  power 
of  the  Messiah.  (Isa.  x.  4 ;  lie  v.  i.  16; 
ii.  10;  ix.  19;  xi.  o;  xii.  15;  xvi.  13.) 

MOZA  =  a  going  outf  crit.  1.  A 
son  of  Caleb.  (1  Chron.  ii.  46.)  2. 
A  descendant  of  Saul.  (1  Chron.  viii. 
30,  37;  ix.  42,  43.) 

MOZAH=/aMw^tf/rt.  A  place  in 
Benjamin.    (Josh,  xviii.  20.) 

MUFELEliS.  The  Hebrew  word 
reaUith,  rendered  "mufflers," probably 
designates  veils.  (Isa.  iii.  19.)  Some 
suppose  the  term  denotes  a  pendant 
ornament  for  the  neck  or  breast,  worn 
by  females. 

MULBERRY-TREE.  The  He- 
brew Yfordhaca,  rendered  "  mulberry- 
tree,"  (2  Sam,  v.  23,  24;  1  Chron.  xiv. 
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14,  15,)  may  designate  the  Arabic 
/fak-tree,  a  kind  of  poplar,  which  grows 
in  various  parts  of  Palestine.  The 
mulberry- tree,  however,  is  much  cul- 
tivated m  Lebanon,  by  the  I^ ruses 
and  Maronites,  on  account  of  the 
«iuantities  of  silk  which  it  enables 
them  to  produce. 

MULE.  An  hybrid  animal,  the 
offspring  of  a  horse  and  an  ass.  It 
is  smaller  than  the  horse,  and  is  a  re- 
markably h  af  dy ,  patien  t,  obstinate,and 
sure-footed  animal.  Hybrid  unimals 
do  not  propagate  their  kind,  beyond 
at  most  a  very  few  generations;  and 
no  real  hybrid  races  are  perpetuated. 
The  Hebrews  were  expressly  for- 
bidden to  couple  animals  of  different 
species.  (Lev.  xix.  19.)  The  Hebrew 
kings  and  nobles  procured  mules  from 
the  neighbouring  nations.  (2  Sam.  xiii. 
29;  xviii.  9;  1  Kings  i.  33,  38,  44;  x. 
25;  xviii.  6;  2  Kings  v.  17;  2  Chron. 
ix.  24;  Ps.  xxxii.  9.)  In  later  times 
they  obtained  them  from  Armenia, 
Assyria,  and  Persia.  (Isa.  Ixvi.  20; 
Ezeic.  xxvii.  14;  Est.  viii.  10,  14.) 
Mules  are  represented  on  some  of  the 
ancient  A  ssy  r  1  an  bas-r el  ief s.  In  Syria, 
domestic  trade,  with  the  maritime 
towns  and  the  mountains,  is  carried 
on  chiefly  by  mule  caravans.  In 
Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  Anah  is  said  to  have 
"  found  mules  in  the  desert ;"  but 
the  Hebrew  word  yemlm^  rendered 
"mules,"  probably  signifies  ^trarm 
airriru/M,  The  springs  may  have  been 
at  the  same  place  which  was  after- 
wards called  Callirhoe  :=  beautiful 
fonntainn, — See  Lash  a. 

MUPPIM.— See  Shupham. 

MURDER.  This  crime  was  a  sub- 
ject of  early  and  severe  legislation. 
<Gen.  iv.  8--6;  ix.  6.)  A  murderer 
by  the  Mosaic  law  was  one  who  slew 
a  person  premeditatedly;  (Ex.  xxi. 
14;)  from  hatred  or  enmity;  (Num. 
XXXV.  20,  21;  Deut.  xix.  11;)  or  re- 
venge; (Num.  XXXV.  20;)  or  by  lying 
in  wait  for  him.  (Deut.  xix.  11; 
Num.  XXXV.  16 — 21.)  For  this  crime 
there  was  no  pardon;  the  city  of  re- 
fuge, and  even  the  altar,  iiimished  no 
■asylum,  nor  might  money  be  accepted 
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as  a  commutation  or  satisfaction.  (Ex. 
XXL  14;  Num.  XXXV.  18,  31,32.)  The 
mode  of  putting  the  murderer  to 
death,  was  probably  left,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  the  option  of  the  gorl  or 
avenger  of  blood.  (Num.  xxxv.  21, 
27.)  Involuntary  homicide,  or  man- 
slaughter, is  the  killing  a  person 
without  premeditated  enmity;  (Num. 
xxxv.  22;  Dent  xix.  4 — 6;)  withoat 
thirst  for  revenge;  (Ex.  xxi.  13;)  or 
when  it  happened  by  mistake  or  ac- 
cident. (Ex.  xxi.  20,  21 ;  Deut.  xix. 
6;  Num.  xxxv.  11,  15.)  However,  if 
the  avenger  of  blood  overtook  the  un- 
intentional homicide  before  he  reached 
a  city  of  refuge,  or  even  found  him  with- 
out the  limits  of  his  asylum  and  slew 
him,  he  was  not  punishable.  (Dent, 
xix.  6;  Num.  xxxv.  26,  27.)  ^  If 
a  man  slew  a  thief  while  breaking 
into  his  house  by  night,  it  was  con- 
sidered justifiable  homicide;  but  if 
the  sun  was  up,  he  was  guilty  of 
blood,  inasmuch  as  the  person  robbed 
might  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  ob- 
tain legal  restitution.  (Ex.  xxii.  2, 
3.)  When  murder  had  been  perpe- 
trated by  some  person  unknown,  the 
elders  of  the  city  nearest  to  which 
the  corpse  was  found,  were  required 
by  certain  ceremonies,  to  declare  their 
utter  ignorance  of  the  affair.  (Deut. 
xxi.  1 9.) 

MURRAIN.  The  Hebrew  word 
deher,  rendered  "murrain,"  signifies 
detttructiofij  wutrtality;  and  may  mean 
death  by  any  contegious  disease.  It  de- 
signates the  fifth  plague,  by  which  the 
Egyptians  were  visited,  In  the  sudden 
mortality  among  their  cattle,  includ- 
ing horses,  asses,  camels,  oxen,  and 
sheep,  which  were  **  in  the  field."  The 
Egyptian  cattle  that  survived  in  the 
sheds,  and  were  afterwards  sent  into 
the  fields,  were  destroyed  by  the  suc- 
ceeding storm  of  fire  and  hail  (Ex. 
ix.  3 — 20.)  In  the  plagues  of  murrain 
and  hail,  many  of  tiie  war  horses 
must  have  escaped,  as  they  were  not 
"  in  the  field,"  but  in  the  ^  stables  or 
houses."     (Ex.  xiv.'27,  28;  xv.  21.) 

MUSHI  =zfelt  out  hj  Jehovah.  A 
son  of  Merari,  and  ancestor  of  the 
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"Mushites."    (Ex.  tl  19;  Num.  iU. 
20,  33;  xxvi.  58;  1  Chron.  vi.  19.) 

MUSIC.  As  musical  intonation  is 
the  natural  result  of  joyous  emotions, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  music  is 
the  oldest  of  the  liberal  arts.  The 
inrention  of  instrumental  music  is 
assigned  to  Jubal,  a  descendant  of 
Cain.  (Gen.  iv.  21.)  Music  was 
early  employed  in  religious  exercises ; 
and  important  events  were  often  cele- 
brated "  with  mirth  and  with  songs, 
with  tabret  and  with  harp."  (Gen. 
xxxi.  27.)  On  the  shores  of  the  Red 
sea,  the  choral  hymn  of  praise  was 
sung  antiphonally,  by  Moses  and  the 
men  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Miriam 
and  the  women  on  the  other,  accom- 
panied with  instruments  and  the  dance, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. (Ex.  XV.  1 — 21.)  We  know 
from  the  ancient  monuments,  that  the 
Egyptians  pc»ssessed  a  variety  of 
musical  instruments;  and,  imdoubt- 
edly,  the  Hebrews,  while  sojourning 
among  them,  profited  by  their  musical 
science.  In  the  Hebrew  tabernacle 
service,  even  in  the  desert,  music 
formed  an  important  part.  (Num. 
X.  1 — 10.)  In  the  times  of  David  and 
Solomon,  the  musical  service  of  the  He- 
brews reached  the  height  of  grandeur. 
(1  Chron.  xxiii.  5;  xxv.  1—31.)  The 
Hebrew  choirs,  which  were  very  large, 
appear  to  have  answered  each  other  in 
tnat  kind  of  alternate  singing  which 
is  called  antijf/ional,  or  responsive; 
the  priests,  in  the  meantime,  per- 
formed upon  the  silver  trumpets.  (2 
Chron.  v.  11 — 14.)  Under  the  impious 
reigns  of  some  of  the  kings,  the 
musical  solemnities  fell  into  disuse, 
but  they  were  revived  by  Hezekiah 
and  Josinh.  Two  hundred  musicians 
returned  from  the  Exile,  with  Ezra,  to 
the  Holy  Land.  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  1—4; 
Ezra  iL  G5.)  In  the  annual  festival 
journeys  to  Jerusalem,  the  march 
of  the  people  was  enlivened  by  the 
sound  ot  music.  (Isa.  xxx.  29.)  The 
practice  of  music  was  not  restricted  to 
any  one  class  of  persons.  (1  Sam. 
xyL  14—23;  1  Chron.  xiii.  8;  xv.  16.) 
Sacred  music  was  practised  by  the 
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prophets;  and  Saul  is  said  to  have 
prophesied  among  them,  because  he 
united  in  their  music.  (1  Sam.  x.  5 — 
12;  xix.  20—24.)  Some  of  the  He- 
brew women  appear  to  have  attained 
to  eminent  skill  in  music.  (1  Chron. 
xxv.  5,  6;  2  Sam.  xix.  35;  Ezra  ii. 
65;  Neh.  vii.  76.)  The  magnificence 
of  the  Hebrew  music  consisted,  not  so 
much  in  harmony,  as  in  unison  or 
melody.  The  sacred  musicians  appear 
to  have  sung  or  played  in  unison,  each 
according  to  his  strength  and  skill; 
without  musical  counterpoint,  or  those 
different  parts,  and  that  combination 
of  several  voices  and  tones,  which 
constitute  harmony  in  our  concerts. 
Kespecting  the  bavse,  treble,  etc.  but  a 
very  few  discriminating  remarks  had 
then  been  made ;  the  old,  the  young,  and 
maidens,  etc.  appear  to  have  sung  one 
part.  The  instruments,  by  which,  in 
singing,  this  melody  was  accompanied,, 
occupied  the  place  of  a  continued  base. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  Oriental  music 
at  the  present  day.  In  order  to  en- 
sure harmony,  or  rather  vnimti,  from 
such  a  number  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments, in  the  temple  service,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  kind  of  musical 
notes  were  used.  They  may  have 
been  somewhat  analogous  to  the  ac- 
cents of  onr  Hebrew  Bibles,  by  which 
the  modern  Jews  cantillate  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  the  Muslims  do  their  Koran. 
Undoubtedly,  the  various  instrumenis 
of  music,  whether  stringed,  percussion, 
or  wind,  used  by  the  Egyptians  and 
Assyrians,  were  also  known  to  tho 
Hebrews.  The  "instruments  of  music," 
mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  are  pro- 
perly triaiifflis,  or  bars  of  iron,  i.e.  in- 
struments of  music  struck  in  concert 
with  drum's,  as  in  modern  military 
music. — See  Hahp. 

MUSTARD.  The  tree  known  in 
the  East,  by  the  name  of  hhardal^  and 
by  botanists,  xalradm-a  pendca,  is, 
now  generally  identified  with  the 
"mustard  tree"  of  Scripture.  It  is 
abundant  in  Palestine,  Syria,  Arabia, 
and  India ;  and  bears  fruit  in  bunches, 
resembling  the  currant,  with  the  coloi  r 
of  the  plum.    The  taste  is  pleasant. 
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though  strongly  aromatic,  exactly  re- 
semblmg  mustard;  and,  if  taken  in 
any  quantity,  produces  a  similar  irri- 
tability of  the  nose  and  eyes,  to  that 
which  is  caused  by  taking  mustard. 
The  leaves  of  the  tree  have  the  same 
pungent  flavour  as  the  fruit,  although 
not  so  strong.  The  Jewish  Kabblns 
often  use  the  phrase,  "a  grain  of 
hhardal,"  Le.  a  mmtardxcrd,  for  any- 
thing extremely  smalL  (Matt.  xiii. 
31,  32;  xvii.  20;  Mark  iv.  30—52; 
Luke  xiii.  18,  10;  xvii.  0.) 

MUTH-LABBEN.  The  phrase  «/- 
muth'labhefiy  which  occurs  m  the  su- 
perscription to  Psalm  ix.,  probably 
ought  to  read  aUtnwth  lahhrn^  as  in 
many  manuscripts,  signifying  rvith 
virfflnfC  roicefor  ihe  hoys,  i.  c.  to  be 
suDg  by  them. 

MUiSZLE.— Sec  Tkbeshino. 

MYKA  =  fou'htfj^  yrecping.  An 
ancient  port  in  I^ycia,  on  the  south- 
w^est  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  (Acts 
xxvii.  o.)  The  magnificent  ruins  of 
the  city  stand  upon  a  hill,  about  a 
league  from  the  sea. 

MYlillII=  a  drop,  {.^.fofring^dh- 
fdllng.  An  aromatic  gum.  distilling 
in  tears  from  a  species  of  Bulsamo- 
dendron,  a  tree  growing  in  Arabia, 
where  it  fonns  stunted  groves.  This 
resin  has  always  been  reckoned  one 
of  the  most  precious  productions 
of  the  East.  (Matt.  ii.  11.)  It  was 
used  in  incense;  (Ex.  xxx.  23;)  in 
perfumes;  (Ps.  xlv.  8;  Prov.  vii.  17; 
Sol.  Song  i.  13;  iii.  fi;  Isa.  iii.  20;)  in 
unguents;  (Est.ii.  12;  Sol.Song  v.  5;) 
and  also  with  "aloes,"  as  a  perfume  at 
funerals.  (John  xix.  30,  40.)  Myrrh 
was  sometimes  mingled  with  wine; 
(Prov.  xxxi.  C.)  The  "wine  mingled 
with  m^Tfh,**  (Mark  xv.  23,)  also 
called  "vinegar  mingled  with  gall," 
(Matt,  xxvii.  34,)  was  probably  the 
sour  wine  which  the  Roman  soldiers 
used  to  drink,  mingled  with  myrrh 
and  other  bitter  substances,  hence 
called  "gall,"  on  r.ccount  of  its  ex- 
treme bitterness.  The  Hebrew  word 
//'/,  also  rendered  "  myrrh,"  properly 
di'sip^iates  ladanum,  a  fragrant  resin- 
ous gum,  used  in  medicine,  which  is 
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gathered  from  the  leaves  of  the  ciittLt 
ladanifcra,  a  shrub  much  resemblinff 
the  sage,  which  grows  in  the  island  of 
Crete,  also  in  Arabia,  and  Africa. 
(Gen.  xliii.  11.)  The  words  "spicery, 
balm,  and  myrrh,"  ought  to  read  "gum 
trngacanth,  and  balsam  of  Gilead,  and 
ladanum."    (Gen.  xxxvii.  25.) 

MYRTLE.  The  Hebrew  word  ha- 
das  desijmates  the  mvrtle  tree,  which 
sometimes  reaches  in  the  Kast  the 
height  of  twenty  feet.  Both  the  leaves 
and  Dowers  have  a  mild  and  pleasant 
aromatic  taste  and  flavour;  hence  the 
myrtle  was  a  tree  in  high  esteem 
among  the  ancients.  Groves  of  the 
myrtle  are  still  found  of  spontant-ous 
growth,  in  Palestine.  This  tree,  on 
account  of  the  rich  hue  of  its  .green 
polished  leaves,  agreeable  fragrance, 
and  beautiful  flowers,  of  a  snowy 
whiteness,  which  hang  in  clusters,  is 
used  by  the  sacred  writers,  in  con- 
trast  with  the  brier  or  nettle,  to  illus- 
trate the  prosperity  and  glorj'  of  the 
church.  (Isa.  xli.'  10;  Iv.  13;  Zech. 
i.  8 — 11.)  Its  branches  were  used  in 
the  construction  of  booths  at  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles.  (Xeh.  viii.  15;  Lev. 
xxiii.  40.) 

MYSIA  =  hccrh  region?  A  pro- 
vince occupying  the  north-west  angle 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  separateil  from 
Europe  only  by  the  Propontis  and 
Hellespont;  Slaving  Lydia  on  the  south, 
Bythinia  on  the  east,  and  including 
the  Troad.  Mysia  was  anciently 
celebrated  for  its  fertility;  and  it  is 
at  this  day  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
country,  but  poorly  tilled.  (Actsxvi 
7,  8;  XX.  5,  fi.) 

MYSTERY.  This  term  moans 
something  xcrrct,  hidden^  into  which 
one  must  be  initiafcd^  instructed,  be- 
fore it  can  be  known.  In  the  new 
Testament  the  term  "mystery  "  is  used 
in  reference  to  facts,  doctrines,  prin- 
ciples, etc.,  Divinely  revealed, and  ox- 
plained  to  the  faithful.  (Matt.  xiii. 
11,  IG;  xvi.  17;  Mark  iv.  11;  Luke 
X.  21—24;  1  Tim.  iii.  16;  1  Cor.  xii. 
3;  XV.  51.)  So  "the  mystery  cf 
Christ,"  is  the  Gospel  dispensation, 
-which  had  been  long  bidden  in  Juda- 
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ism,  like  the  flower  in  the  bud,  and 
now  first  revealed  and  unfolded  by  the 
Apostles.  (1  Cor.  ii.  7;  iv.  1;  Col. 
ii.  2.)  So  also  the  Apostle  styles  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles  "  a  mystery 
which,  in  other  ages  was  not  ma^ 
known,"  but  is  now  fully  revealed, 
that  Gentiles  are  fellow  heirs,  have 
equal  rights  to  the  gospel,  with  the 
Jews.  (Eph.iii.  a~9;  vi.  19;  Col.  i. 
26,  27;  Rom.  xvi.  25.)  Mystery  is 
also  used  in  the  sense  of  symbol,  -  So 
the  "mystery  of  the  seven  stars,"  and 
the  "  seven  golden  lamps,"  is  explained 
as  being  a  symbolical  representation  of 
the  seven  angels  or  ministers,  and 
the  seven  Asiatic  churches.  (Rev.  i. 
20.)  And  the  mystery,  "Babylon 
the  Great,"  is  a  symbolical  designa- 
tion of  the  spiritual  Babylon,  i.e. 
idolatry,  oppression,  etc. ;  and  to  this 
agrees  the  expression  afterwards,  "  I 
will  tell  the  mystery  of  the  woman ;" 
that  is,  I  will  explain  to  thee  the  sym- 
bolism, i.e.  that  which  is  apparently 
obscure.     (Rev.  xvii.  5,  7.) 

N 

"S AAM.^=  pleasantness,  A  son  of 
Caleb.     (1  Chron.  iv.  15.) 

Ii AAMAU  =.  pleasant.  1.  The 
daughter  of  Lamech.  (Gen.  iv.  22.)  2. 
An  Ammonitess,  one  of  the  wives  of 
Solomon,  and  mother  of  Rehoboam.  (1 
Kings  xiv.  21,  31;  2  Chron.  xii.  13.) 
3.  A  place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
(Josh  XV.  4.) 

"SAAMA^  ^=  pleasant nrss,  1.  A 
general  of  valour  and  distinction  in 
the  army  of  Benhadad,  king  <»f  Syria. 
He  was  afflicted  with  leprosy;  and, 
in  order  to  be  healed,  he  was  induced 
to  make  application  to  the  prophet 
Elisha,  in  conseouence  of  what  was 
said  to  his  wife,  about  the  prophet,  by 
a  little  Hebrew  girl,  who  had  been 
taken  captive  from  among  the  Israel- 
ites, and  was  living  in  the  generars 
&mily.  Accordingly  Naaman,  while 
visiting  Joram,  king  of  Israel,  in 
Samaria,  applied  to  Elisha  to  be 
healed.  The  prophet  merely  directed 
him  to  wash  seven  times  in  the  river 
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Jordan.  This  simple  remedy  seemed 
to  Naaman  altogether  inadequate. 
Naaman  was  about  to  leave  the  place 
in  indignation,  when  some  of  his  re- 
tinue very  wisely  persuaded  him  to 
try  the  prophets  prescription;  and, 
upon  washing  in  the  Jordan  seven 
times,  his  flesh  and  health  were  per- 
fectly restored.  Deeply  impressed 
with  the  power  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
Naaman  asked  for  a  quantity  of  earth, 
for  the  erection  of  an  altar  in  Da- 
mascus. He  also  consulted  Elisha  on 
the  propriety  of  attending  his  master, 
the  king,  in  his  idolatrous  services  in 
the  temple  of  Rimmon,  as  his  official 
duty  required.  In  this  matter,  the 
prophet  was  disposed  to  trust  him  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience, 
which  was  evidently  under  Divine  in- 
fluence. (2  Kings  V.  1—27.)  2.  A 
son  of  Benjamin.  (Gen.  xlvL  21.)  3. 
A  descendant  of  benjamin;  whose 
descendants  are  called  "  Naamites." 
(1  Chron.  xxiv.  7;  Num.  xxvi.  40.) 
NAAMATHITE.— See  Zophab. 
NAAMITES.— See  Naamajt. 
NAARAH  =:  a  maiden,  A  wife 
of  Ashur.    (1  Chron.  iv.  5,  G.) 

NAARI  =  7j(mth.  One  of  David's 
distinguished  officers;  (1  Chron.  xi 
37;)  also  written  "Paaraia."  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  35.) 

NAARAN=  boyish,  jurrnile.    A 
town  in  Ephraim;  (1  Chron.  ix.  28; 
also  wrttten  "  Naarath."  (Josh.  xvL  7.) 
NAASHON. — See  Naiishon. 
NAASSON.— See  Nahshon. 
NABAL  =  stujfid^foolishy  impiovs, 
A  descendant  of  Caleb,  dwelling  at 
Maon.      (1   Sam.    xxv.   2 — 42. — See 
Abigail. 

NABOTH  =  fruit,  produee.  An 
Israelite  of  the  town  of  Jozreel,  who 
owned  a  fine  vineyard  adjoining  the 
garden  ofthepalaceof  Abab.  Anxious 
to  secure  the  vineyard  for  "  a  garden 
of  herbs,"  the  king  proposed  to  give 
an  equivalent  for  it,  but  Naboth  de- 
clined to  alienate  the  property  which 
he  had  derived  from  his  fathers.  How- 
ever, through  the  arts  of  Jezebel, 
Naboth  was  accused  of  blasphemy; 
and  being  condemned  through    tne 
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testimony  •  of  false  witnesses,  was 
stoned  to  death.  (Lev.  xxiv.  16.) 
Ahab  then  obtained  possession  of  Na> 
both*s  inheritance.  The  perpetration 
of  this  crime,  speedily  brought  upon 
Ahab  and  Jezebel  the  severest  male- 
dictions. (1  Kings  xxi.  1 — 29;  xxii. 
S7,  38;  2  Kings  ix.  25—37.) 

NACHON.— See  Chidon. 

KACHOR.— See  Najior. 

NADAB  =:  gpontaneointy  llhrral.  1. 
The  eldest  son  of  Aaron,  who  was 
slain  with  his  brother  Abihu.  (Ex. 
vi.  lie);  xxiv.  1,  9;  xxviii.  1;  I^v.  x. 

1,  2;  Num.  iii.  2—4;  xxvi.  GO,  Gl.) 

2.  The  son  of  Jeroboam,  king  of 
Israel.  After  a  corrupt  reign  of  two 
years,  he  was  assassinated  by  Baasha, 
one  of  his  oflRcers.  (1  Kings  xiv.  20; 
XV.  25—32.)  3.  A  descendant  of  Judah. 
(1  Chi-on.  ii.  2S— 30.)  4.  A  descend- 
ant of  Benjamin.  (I  Chron.  viii.  30; 
ix.  3G.) 

NA  ( T  GE  =  npUndo u r.  An  ancestor 
of  Marv,  the  mother  of  Jesus.  (Luke 

iii.  25.) 

NAIIALAI  =  pasture.  A  city  of 
Zebulun,  afterwards  assigned  to  the 
Invites;  (J<>sh.  xxi.  35;)  also  written 
"  Nahallal,"  (Josh.  xix.  15,) and"  Na- 
halol."    (Judtc.  i.  30.) 

NAHALIEL  =  rallcy  of  Ood.  A 
.station  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  wilder- 
ness.    (Num.  xxi.  19.) 

NAHAM  =  cotisoiati'Ni.  A  de- 
scendant of  Juclah.     (1  Chron.  iv.  19.) 

XAHAMANI  =  npentimj,  ( )ne 
who  returned  from  the  Exile.     (Neh. 

vii.  7.) 

NAIIARIs:  J»///>/rr.  One  of  Da- 
vid's distinguished  officers;  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  37;)  also  written  "  Naharai." 
(1  Chron.  xi.39.) 

NAIIASH=fl  serpent,  1.  Some 
suppose  this  to  have  been  another 
name  for  Jesse;  while  others  suppose 
the  wife  of  Jesse,  and  mother  of 
David,  is  intended.  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25; 
1  Chron.  ii.  13—17.)  2.  A  king  of 
the  Ammonites,  who,  besieging  Jabesh 
Gilead,  was  defeated  by  Saul.  (1 
Sam.  xi.  1 — 11.)  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  same  who,  long  after- 
wards, showed  kindness  to  David.  (2 
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Sam.  X.  2;  I  Chron.  xix.  I,  2.)  And 
Shobi,  the  friend  of  David,  was  pro- 
bably one  of  his  sons.  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
27.)    3. — See  Ibkahash. 

NAHATII  =  m<<7«Mt.  1.  A  de- 
scendant of  Esau.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13.  2. 
— See  ToAH. 

NAHBI=  h\Men,  One  of  the 
twelve  sent  by  Moses  to  view  the  land 
of  Canaan.     (Num.  xiiL  14.) 

NAHOR  ^  fnorfin^j  morlng.  1. 
The  father  of  Terah,  and  grand- 
father of  Abraham ;  (  Gen.  xi.  22 — 25  j ) 
also  called  "  Nachor."  (Luke  iiL  34.) 
2.  The  son  of  Terah.  and  brother  of 
Abraham;  also  called  **  Nachor." 
(Josh.  xxiv.  2.)  He  eventually  re- 
moved from  Ur  to  Haran,  whence 
that  city  is  called  "the  city  of  NahiM-." 
(Gen.  xi.  26—32;  xxiv.'lO— 15,  24, 
47;  xxix.  5.) 

NAHSHOX = enchanter.  A  prince 
or  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  at  the 
time  of  the  Exode;  (Num.  i.  7;  ii.  8; 
Ruth  iv.  20;)  also  called  **  Kaashon,*' 
(Ex.  vi.  23,)  and  **  Kaason."  (Matt, 
i.  4;  Luke  iii.  32.) 

NAHUM  =  consolation.  One  of 
the  minor  prophets;  a  native  of  El- 
kosh,  a  village  of  Galilee.  (Neh.  i. 
1.)  After  his  countrymen,  the  ten 
Tribes,  were  carried  captive  by  the 
Assyrians,  the  prophet  might  still 
have  continued  to  reside  at  Elkosh^ 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  have  re- 
moved into  Judah.  However,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Nahum 
lived  at  Elkosh,  in  Assyria,  to  ac- 
count for  a  few  peculiarities  in  his 
language.  The  book  of  Nahum  is  a 
continuous  poem  of  unrivalled  spirit 
and  sublimity,  and  admirable  for  the 
elegance  of  its  imagery.  The  time  m 
which  Nahum  uttered  his  predictions 
against  Nineveh  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah ;  as  the  prophet  presupposes, 
not  merely  the  deportation  of  the 
ten  Tribes,  (Xah.  ii.  2,)  but  also  the 
expedition  of  Sennacherib  against 
Judah.  (Nab.  i.  9 — 15;  Isa.  xxxvi 
17 — 20;-xxxvii.  3,  17.)  Assyria  was 
then  at  the  summit  of  its  power;  (Nab. 
i.  12;  ii  1;)  bat  after  Sennacheiib'a 
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reign,  the  eoyemment  exhibits  the 
final  struggles  of  the  empire  to  recorer 
its  former  elory.  The  prophet  does 
not  name  the  enemies  of  Assyria,  who 
are  commissioned  to  effect  her  orer- 
throw.  (Nah.ii.4,8q.)  He  refers  to  No- 
Amon,  the  Egyptian  Thebes — as  al- 
ready destroyed,  perhaps  by  Sargon — 
a  city  stronger  and  more  affluent  than 
Nineveh.  (Nah.  iii.  8;  Isa.  xx.  1-^.) 
The  city  of  Nineveh  was  destroyed 
about  606  or  607  B.C.,  and  about  a  cen- 
tury after  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  was 
uttered. — See  Nineveh. 

NAIL.  The  Hebrew  word  yated, 
signifies  apeg^pin^  nail,  as  driven  or 
built  into  the  wall;  (Isa.  xxii.  23 — 
25;  Ezek.  xv.  8;)  s^eciBXiy  a  tent-pin, 
or  gtake,  with  which  the  cords  of  the 
tent  are  fixed  to  the  ground.  ( Judg. 
iv.  21;  xvi.  14;  Ex.  xxvii.  19;  xxxv. 
18;  xxxviii.  31;  Isa.  xxxiii.  20;  liv. 
2.)  Hence,  to  drive  a  pin,  to  ftuten 
a  nail,  is  a  symbol  of  a  fixed  dwelling. 
(Isa.  xxii  23.)  So  also,  a  nail,  or 
pm,  isput  metaphorically  for  a  prince, 
on  whom  the  care  and  welfare  of  the 
state  depends.  (Zech.  x.  4.)  The 
Hebrew  words  nuuftnerim  and  Tnas- 
merath,  denote  nails  made  of  iron ;  (1 
Chron.  xxii  3;  Isa.  xli  7;)  or  of 
gold.  (2  Chron.  iii.  9;  Jer.  x.  4.) 
*'  The  words  of  the  wise  are  as  nails 
fastened,"  ie.  they  sink  deep  into  the 
heart"    (Eccl.  xii.  11.) 

NAIN  =i pleasant,  A  town  of 
Palestine,  situated  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  mountain  Duhy,  about 
three  miles  S.  by  W.  from  mount 
Tabor.  It  is  now  a  small  hamlet, 
called  Nein,    (Luke  vit.  1 1 — 17.) 

NAIOTH  =  hoHtatums.  A  place 
in  or  near  Bamah,  where  Samuel  abode 
with  his  disciples.  (1  Sam.  xix.  18, 
22,  23;  XX.  1.)— See  Kamau. 

NAKED.  In  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary meaning,  as  in  Job  L  21 ;  Ecc.  v. 
16;  Mic.  i  8;  Am.  ii.  16,  the  term 
**  naked"  sometimes  denotes  partly 
undreued,  having  only  the  under  gar- 
ment on;  (1  Sam.  xix.  24;  Isa.  xx.  2; 
John  zxi  7;)  also  ragged,  or  poorly 
clad.  (Isa.  Iviii  7;  James  ii  15;  2 
Cor.  zL  27.)  •<  Naked"  is  also  put 
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for  that  which  is  exposed,  discovered; 
**  they  knew  that  they  were  naked," 
ie.  stripped  of  the  Diviae  image,  and 
discovered.  (Gen.  iii  7.)  "Hell  is 
naked,"  ie.  exposed  before  God;  (Job 
XX vi  6;)  and  all  "things  are  naked 
and  open,"  ie.  exposed,  to  the  eyes  of 
Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  (Heb. 
iv.  13.)  The  "  nakedness  of  the  land," 
signifies  the  parts  of  the  country 
which  lie  most  exposed  to  danger. 
(Gen.  xUi  9;  Jer.  xlix.  10.)  «•  Naked- 
ness" is  also  used  for  idolatry,  and  all 
kinds  of  vice.  (Ex.  xxxii.  25;  2 
Chron.  xxviii.  19;  Exek.  xvi  36;  Rev. 
xvi  .5.) 

NAME.  A  name  among  the  He- 
brews, was  usually  given  to  the  male 
child  at  the  time  of  circumcision.  In 
many  instances,  the  names  of  children 
were  siniificant,from  some  circumstan- 
ces in  the  birth,  or  from  some  peculia- 
rities in  the  history  of  the  family :  as 
Moab = Meed  o/the father;  (Gen.  xix. 
37;)  Esau=  hairy;  (Gen.  xxv.  25;) 
Jacob  =:  heel-catcher,  rwppla/ater; 
(Gen.  xxv.  26;)  Benoni=:s0^7»  of  iny 
torrow;  (Gen.  xxxv.  18;)  Barjona:s 
9on  of  Jona;  (Matt,  xvi  17;)  Bath- 
sheba  ^  daughter  of  the  oath;  (1 
Chron.  iii  5;)  Moses  ss  dranen  frim 
the  water;  (Ex.  ii  10;)  Jabes  =  A^ 
oaueespain,  (1  Chron.  iv.  9.)  Fre- 
quently the  name  was  compounded 
with  the  name  of  Jehovah  or  God, 
as  Joshua  =:  salvation  of  Jehovah; 
(Num.  xiv.  6;  Matt,  i  21;)  Isaiah 
^  help  of  Jehovah;  (Isa.  i  1 ;)  Ish- 
mael  ^  whom  God  heareth;  (Gen. 
xvi  11;)  ^muei^heardqf  Ood.  (1 
Sam.  i.  20.)  So  other  nations  some- 
times compounded  the  name  of  an  idol, 
with  that  of  a  child:  as  Ethbaal=r 
with  Baal;  (1  Kines  xvi  81;)  Bel- 
shazzar  :=  vrinee  of  Bel;  (Dan.  vii. 
1 ;)  Benhadad  =  son  or  worshipper  of 
Hadad;  (1  Kings  xv.  18;)  Nebusk- 
asban  =  worshipper  of  Neho,  (Jer. 
xxxix.  13.)  Kings  and  princes  some- 
times changed  the  names  of  those 
who  stood  nigh  in  their  favour,  as  a 
token  of  distinction  and  honour.  (Isa. 
Ixii  2;  Phii  ii  9;  Heb.  i  4;  Rev.  ii 
17.)  Jehovah  changed  the  patriaroh'a 
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name  firom  Abram  to  Abraham;  Sarai 
to  Sarah;  (Gen.  xviL  5, 15;)  and  Ja- 
cob to  Israel.  (Gen.  xxxii.  28;  xxxv. 
10.)  Moses  chansed  Oshea  to  Joshua; 
(Num.  xiiL  16;)  Pharaoh  changed 
Joseph  to  Zaphnath-paaneah;  (Gen. 
xli.  45;)  the  king  of  Egypt  changed 
Eliakim  to  Jehoiakim;  (2  Kine;  xxiiL 
34;)  and  the  king  of  Babylon  changed 
Mattaniah  to  Zedekiah.  (2  Kings 
xxiY.  17.)  So  also  Daniel  was  changed 
to  Belteshaszar;  Hananiah  to  Shad- 
rach;  Mishael  to  Meshach ;  and  Aza- 
riah  to  Abednego.  (Dan.  i.  7.)  In 
later  times,  the  Jews  sometimes  gave 
Greek  or  Roman  names  to  their  chil- 
dren; and  occasionally  the  Hebrew 
or  Chaldee  name  was  transformed 
into  a  Greek  shape;  hence,  Peter  is 
called  Cephas;  (John  i.  42;)  Tabitha 
is  called  Dorcas;  (Acts  ix.  36;)  Levi 
is  called  Matthew;  (Mark  il.  14; 
Matt.  ix.  9;)  and  Saul  is  called  Paul. 
(Acts  xiii.  9.)  Some  of  the  proper 
names  were  adopted  from  the  ancient 
sources  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  with- 
out being  translated  into  Hebrew; 
while  others  lost  their  original  form, 
but  retained  their  ancient  signification. 
In  ancient  times,  appellations  were 
sometimes  given  to  men,  expressiTe  of 
character  and  office;  which  would 
tend  to  supplant  the  original  personal 
names.  In  this  way,  the  Kabbins 
.suppose  that  the  personal  name,  Shem, 
was  changed  into  the  appellation  Mel- 
chixedek  =  the  Rightemu  king.  The 
term  **name,"  sometimes  signifies 
** person*';  it  also  denotes  God  Him- 
self, with  all  His  attributes  and  perfec- 
tions; (Gen.  iv.  26;  Ex.  iii.  15;  xx.  24; 
xxiii.  18;  Lev.  xxir.  11;  Ps.  xx.  1,  6, 
7;  Prov.  xriiL  10;)  Christ,  the  object 
of  worship,  and  His  character,  faith, 
or  doctrine.  (Matt  vii.  22;  x.  41; 
Mark  ix.  41;  Acts  It.  12;  y.  41;  viiL 
12;  ix.  15;  xxtL  9;  PhU.  ii.  9—11; 
Rev.  xix.  16;  Isa.  xliv.  5.) 

NAOMI  =  my  pleamntnegg.  The 
wife  of  Elimelech,  and  mother-in-law 
of  Ruth;  also  called  '*  Marat's  Muf. 
(Ruth  i.  1—22.) 

NAPHISH  =  re-created.  A  son  of 
Ishmael;  (Gen.  xxv.  15;  1  Chron.  i. 
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31 ;)  his  descendants  are  called  ""  Ne- 
phish."  (1  Chron.  v.  19.) 

NAPHTALI=myfr9V«f/in^.  One 
of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  by  Bilhah«  Ra- 
chel's handmaid.  (Gen.  xxx.  7,  8.) 
The  tribe  of  Naphtali  occupied  the 
northern  part  of  uie  Promised  lA&d, 
extending  from  the  lake  of  Grennesaret, 
and  the  Dorder  of  Zebulun,  to  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan.  (Josh.  xix. 
32—39;  xxi.32;  Judg.  iv.  10;  t.  18; 
YL  85;  yii.28;  Num.  xiy.  3;  xxvi.  50.) 
In  this  district,  also  called  **  the  land 
of  Nepthalim,"  the  fertile  region  of 
upper  Galilee  was  situated.  (Isa,  ix. 
1 ;  Matt.  iv.  13—15.)  This  tribe  was 
peculiarly  blessed ;  (Deut  xxxiii.  23 ;) 
and  the  thsnediction  of  Jacob  was  pro- 
phetic of  the  increase,  power,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  family.    (Gen.  xlix.  21.) 

NAPHTUHIM  =  d^rfrr-^<ipfc. 
The  descendants  of  a  son  of  Mixraim, 
an  Egyptian  people,  dwelling,  pro- 
bably on  the  Red  sea.  (Gen.  x.  13; 
1  Chron.  1.  11.)  Some  suppose  that 
the  Niphaiat  of  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, probably  a  Libyan  nation,  are 
the  Naphtuhim. 

NAPKIN. — See  HANDKSRCHifiF. 

NARCISSUS  =  a  flomer,  or  the 
daffodiL  A  man  at  Rome,  in  whose 
household  were  some  Christians  whom 
Paul  salutes.  (Rom.  xvi.  11.)  Some 
suppose  that  he  was  the  freedimanand 
favourite  of  the  emperor  Claudius. 

NARD. — See  Spikenasd. 

N  ATHA  N= <7i  pen,  1 .  A  prophet,  to 
whom  David  first  intimated  his  design 
to  build  the  temple.  (2  Sam.  vii.  1 — 
13.)  Nathan  delivered  the  Divine 
message  to  David,  in  the  matter  of 
Uriah,  under  -a  significant  allegory. 
(2  Sam.  xiL  1 — 15.)  Nathan  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  preceptor  of 
l:M)lomon.  (1  Kings  iv.  5.)  He  wrote 
annals  of  the  times  of  David,  and  of 
Solomon,  which  are  probably  incor- 
porated in  the  other  historical  books. 
(1  Chron.  xxix.  29;  2  Chron.  ix.  29.) 
2.  A  son  of  David,  from  whom  the 
Evaneelist  Luke  has  reckoned  the 
genoMOgy  of  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Jesus.  (2  Sam.  v.  14;  1  Chron.  zlv. 
4;  Luke  iii.  31.)    In  1  Chron.  iii.  5, 
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Nathan  is  said  to  have  been  "the  son  of 
David,  by  Bathsheba."  But,  as  in  the 
other  passages  cited,  he  is  not  called 
the  son  of  Bathsheba,  he  was  not  im- 
probably the  son  of  David  by  another 
wife.  (Zech.  xiL  12.)  3.  The  father 
of  Igal  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  36.)  4.  A 
descendant  of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  ii. 
^6.)  6.  One  who  returned  from  the 
exile.  (Ezra  viii.  16.)  6.  A  descend- 
ant of  BanL    (Ezra  x.  39.) 

NATHANIEL  =  -/uT»/)/6fdrf.  A 
disciple  of  Christ,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  person  as  the  apostle  Bartholo- 
mew =:  «w  of  TholmaL    He  is  called 

an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there 
is  no  guile."    (John  i.  46 — 60 ;  xxi.  2.) 

NATHAN-MELECH  =:appmn:t^d 
by  ths  king,  A  court  officer  of  Josiah. 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  11.) 

NATION.— See  Gentiles. 

NATIONS,  DISPERSION  OF. 
That  all  the  families  of  man  descended 
from  the  first  human  pair,  and  were 
by  degrees — after  the  confusion  of  the 
Babel-builders,  and  the  division  of 
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the  earth  in  the  day«  of  l*eleg— dis- 
persed over  the  severiil  countries  of 
the  earth*,  are  facts  declared  by  the 
sacred  writers.  (Gen.  xi.  9;  x.  25.) 
That  the  several  natiooK  are  the  de- 
scendants of  Adam,  i.s  clearly  stated 
in  Deut.  xxxii.  8 : 

Wlien  the  Most  HiKli-  ap|M>rti<iiiliiw'  uatioiis — 

In  Whs  dispendug  the  mus  of  AdMiii, 

He  flxe<l  boiuidaricM  tx»  the  peoples. 

rntll  the  numeration  tir*  the  M>iifi  o(  bmel. 

The  same  statement  is  made  in  Acts 
xvii.  26:  "God  hath  made  of  one 
blood,  all  nations  of  men  for  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth; 
and  hath  determined  the  times  be- 
fore appointed,  and  the  bounds  of 
their  habitation."  The  object  of 
Moses,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
was  to  furnish, .  from  the  ancient 
documents  which  had  descended  to 
his  time,  a  brief,  but  authentic  ge- 
nealogical table  of  the  descendants  of 
Adam,  in  the  line  of  Seth,  unto  the 
time  of  the  Flood,  in  t\\v  days  of  Noah 
and  his  sons. 


ADAM  created  about  4004  b.c;  he  lived  930  ve«rs. 

J 

I  I  I 

Cain.        Abel.        Seth,  lived  912  years. 

Metnuselah,  lived  969  vear.>. 

I 
Noah,  lived  950  vear.s. 


i  I  I 

Japheth.        Shem.        llaiu. 


So  also,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
the  object  of  the  sacred  historian  was 
to  furnish  a  brief  but  authentic  record 
of  the  principal  nations  of  the  earth, 
in  their  emigrations  from  the  common 
centre  of  residence,  after  the  Flood. 
In  the  form  of  a  genealogical  table, 
or  roll,  of  the  descendants  of  Noah, 
it  contains  a  view  of  the  pedigree 
of  nations  in  the  time  of  Moses,  in 
the  then  known  world.  As  such, 
it  is  a  record  of  inestimable  value, 
being    the   most  ancient   ethnogra- 

5 hie    document   which   we   possess, 
'he  names  of  indtTiduaU  are,  for  the 
most  part,  names  of  the  nations  de- 
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scended  from  th»*m.  I '  iidoubtedly ,  some 
of  the  names,  by  which  tribes  or  na- 
tions were  originally  culled,  have 
become  so  altered  by  time,  or  so  dis- 
torted in  being  transferred  into  other 
tongues,  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  us 
now,  to  trace  their  relation  to  tho8« 
here  given.  And  many  other  nations 
have  been  since  formed  by  the  union 
or  division  of  some  of  those  enumer- 
ated. Still,  the  resii  Its  of  recent  ethno- 
graphical researches  have  shown, 
that  nearly  all  the  leading  nations  of 
ancient  and  modem  times,  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  np  to  their  patriarchial 
progenitors,  recited  in  this  venerable 
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chart.  The  assertion  of  some  critics, 
that  the  genealogical  table,  recorded  in 
Gen.  X.,  cannot  De  from  Moses;  since 
such  an  extended  knowledge  of  na- 
tions lies  far  beyond  the  geographical 
horizon  of  the  Mosaic  age,  is  scarcely 
worth  noticing.  On  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian and  Assyrian  monuments,  not  a 
few  names  hare  been  found,  which 
correspond  with  those  in  this  table. 
And  it  is  not  improbable  that  Moses, 
in  drawing  up  this  genealogical  table, 


had  access  to  the  archires  kept  by  the- 
priests,  among  the  Egyptians,  Edom- 
ites,  Phenicians,  and  other  sarronnd- 
ing  nations.  Speakine  in  general 
terms,  it  may  be  said,  mat  the  three 
sons  of  Noah — Shem,  Ham,  and  Ja- 
pheth — are  exhibited  in  this  genealo- 
gical chart,  as  the  representatiyes  of 
the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  earthy 
Asia,  Afnca,  and  Europe,  although 
not  precisely  according  to  the  boiUMui- 
ries  of  modem  times. 


SHEM. 

I 


I  I 

Elam,  Asshur, 

I  I 

some  of  the  the 

Persian  tribes.  Assyrians. 


Arphaxad, 

I 

Abraham, 


liud, 

the 
Lydians. 


Aram 

the 
Syrians. 


Isaac, 


I 


Jacob, 
the  Hebrews. 


Esau, 
the  Edomites. 


Ishmael, 

the  Ishmaelites,  who  mingled 

with  the  Arab  tribes  descended 

from  Joktan,  in  the  line  of 

Eber,  from  Arphaxad. 


HAM. 

I      ■ 


Cush, 


Misraim, 


the  the 

Ethiopians,  Egyptians, 

und  their  colonies,  and  their  colonies. 


Phut,  Canaan, 

'    J  I 

the  the 

Libyans,  Canaanites, 

and    the  the  Phenicians, 

Mauratanians.  and  their  colonies^ 


Gomer,         Magog,        Madai, 

the  the  the 

Cimmerians,  Caucasians,     Medes, 

and  the         and  the       and  some 
Armenians.  Scythians,    of  the  Per- 
sian tribes. 


JAPHETH. 

1 


I 


ibal. 


Jayan,   Tul 

I 
the 

Tibareni, 

and  the 


I 


Meshech,        Tirms, 

the  the 

Moschi,  Thracians. 
and  the 


Tartars.  Muscorites. 


Elishah,    Tarshish,     Chittim,    Dodaninu 

I  I  I  I 

the  the     the  Cyprians,      the 

Greeks.    Etmscans,     and  the    Rhodians. 

and  the    Macedonians. 

Romans. 
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NATURE.  This  word  denotes  the 
-constitution  and  order  of  God  estab- 
lished in  the  laws  of  the  material  and 
moral  world.  (Rom.  i.  26;  ii.  14;  xi. 
21, 24.)  Also  the  state,  condition,  and 
position  of  unrenewed  men ;  ^  children 
of  wrath,"  L  e.  condemned,  exposed  to 
perdition;  (£ph.  ii  8;  1  Cor.  ii.  14;) 
as  opposed  to  those  who  are  regene- 
ratea  and  made  partakers  of  the  Divine 
or  spiritual  nature.  (2  Pet  i.  4; 
Bom.  viii.  9.)  Nature  also  denotes 
oommon  sense,  or  the  native  sense  of 
propriety  and  decorum.  (1  Cor.  xi 
U.) 

N  AUM  =:  comfort.  An  ancestor  of 
Jesus.    (Luke  iii.  25.) 

NAVY.— See  Ship. 

NAZARENE.  This  term  desig- 
nates an  inhabitant  of  Nazareth;  and 
is  specially  applied  as  an  epithet  to 
Christ  (Matt  ii.  23;  xxi  11;  xxvi. 
71;  Mark  i  24;  Luke  iv.  34;  John 
xviii  5,  7;  Acts  ii  22;  iii.  6.)  The 
Hebrew  term  "  Naser"  =  a  shoot j 
sprout,  branch^  is  the  original  name  of 
tne  unimportant  village  of  Nazareth; 
and  in  allusion  to  its  etymology,  is 
applied  to  our  Lord,  who  was  brought 
Qp  in  that  city.  (John  i  46.)  The 
prophets  had  announced  that  the  Mes- 
siah, who  is  also  called  the  *'  Branch," 
should  spring  from  the  sunken  and 
decayed  lamily  of  David,  like  a  branch 
sprouting  from  the  root  which  had 
been  left  in  the  ground,  after  the  tree 
had  been  removed;  and  should  at 
first  appear  without  external  rank  or 
difi;nity,  but  should  also  arrive  at  the 
splendour  of  regal  migesty.  (Isa.  xi. 
1;  liii  2;  Ezek.  xvu.  22,  24;  Jer. 
xxiiL  6;  xxxiii.  15;  Zech.  iii  8;  vi 
12.)  The  term  **  Nazarenes, "  was 
-early  applied  to  Christians,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  not 
merely  as  an  epithet  of  description, 
but  also  as  a  contemptuous  designa- 
tion and  a  term  of  reproach.  (Acts 
xxiv.  6.)  And  it  is  somewhat  re- 
markable, that  the  Arabic  name  for 
Christians,  Niuara^  has  continued  cur- 
rent throughout  the  East  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  wherever  that  language  is 
spoken. 
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or  branch*  A  small  town  or  city  in 
lower  Galilee,  where  Joseph  and  Mary 
resided,  and  where  Jesus  lived  till  the 
commencement  of  his  ministry.  (Luke 
i  26,  27;  ii.  39;  Matt  ii  23;  iii.  13; 
xxi  11.)  In  the  old  Testament  Na- 
zareth is  never  mentioned,  perhaps 
because  it  may  have  been  first  founded 
after  the  Exile.  It  would  seem  ti^at 
there  rested  upon  Nazareth  a  special 
disgrace,  in  addition  to  the  general 
contempt  in  which  the  whole  ofOalilee 
stood;  just  as  almost  every  land  has 
its  place  or  city  to  which  some  peculiar 
reproach  attaches,  often  from  acci- 
dental circumstances.  (John  i  46.) 
Nazareth,  now  called  en-Muirah,  is 
situated  upon  the  western  side  of  a 
narrow  oblong  basin,  just  north  of  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  about 
midway  between  the  lake  of  Tiberias 
and  the  Mediterranean.  The  houses 
are  in  general  well  built  of  stone,  and 
have  only  flat  terraced  roofs,  without 
the  domes  so  common  in  Jerusalem 
and  the  south  of  Palestine.  Thepopu- 
lation  is  about  3,000  souls.  Dr.  Iu>bin- 
son  noticed  several  precipices  in  the 
western  hill,  around  tne  village.  Some 
one  of  these,  perhaps  that  by  the 
Maronite  Churcn,  may  well  have  been 
the  spot — rather  than  the  traditional 
Mount  of  Precipitation,  two  miles  from 
Nazareth — ^whither  the  Jews  led  Jesus, 
unto  the  brow  of  the  hill  whereon  their 
city  was  built,  that  they  might  cast 
Him  down  headlong;  but  He,  passing 
through  the  midst  of  them,  went  His 
way.    (Luke  iv.  28-80.) 

N  AZ  ARITE  =.  one  coRsecrated,  de^ 
voted,  separated.  The  name  of  certain 
ascetics  among  the  Hebrews,  who 
bound  themselves  by  a  vow  to  abstain, 
from  certain  things,  according  to  the 
law  laid  down  in  Num.  vi  1 — 21. 
The  Nazarite,  whether  male  or  female, 
during  the  period  of  the  vow  of  separa- 
tion to  Jehovah,  was  considered  as 
dead  to  the  world,  and  belonging  to 
God  alone.  This  vow  generally  lasted 
eight  days,  sometimes  a  month,  and 
sometimes  during  the  whole  life.  Per- 
petual Nazarites  were  consecrated  as 
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mch,  by  their  pamfiit.*,  from  their 
birth,  And  continued  all  their  lires  in 
this  state,  neither  drinking  wine  nor 
catting  their  hair.  (Judg.  xiii.  4,  5; 
1  Sam.  L  11,  ri,  28;  iL  11;  Luke  i. 
15;  rii  33.)  When  the  period  of  the 
vow  had  expired,  the  Kazarite  per- 
aented  the  required  offering,  and  was 
released  from  his  vow.  (Acts  xriii. 
18,)  In  9i*me  instances,  other  per- 
sons became  parties  to  the  tow,  by 
sharing  the  expense  of  the  ofleriogs. 
(Acts  xxi  23,  24.)  From  Num.  vL 
2,  it  appears  that  females  might  un- 
dertake the  vow  of  separation  to  Je- 
horah.  And  thi:^  Nazaritic  institu- 
tion, for  females,  was  also  of  a  strictly 
ascetic  character.  It  consisted  of  holy 
women,  who  were  unmarried,  either 
young  women  or  widows  ;  who  were 
engaged  in  »plritual  service  at  the 
gate  of  the  tabernacle.  These  females 
consecrated  their  mirrors,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  brazen  laTcr,  in  the 
tabernacle  service.  "(Ex.  xxxviii.  8; 
compare  Jjev.  xxvii.  4;  Lsa.  iii.  23.) 
In  this  institution,  Jephthah,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  vow,  dedicated  his 
daughter  unto  the  Lord.  (Judg.  xi. 
30 — 40.)  And  among  the  great  crimes 
of  the  sons  of  Eli,  it  is  mentioned  that 
they  "defiled  the  women  which  as- 
sembled, i.e.  nerred^  at  the  gate  of  the 
tabernacle."  (1  Sam.  ii.  22.)  This 
Hebrew  institute  was  very  different 
from  the  analagouM  institute  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  Of  these  holy 
women,  Aben  Ezra  says,  **They  came 
daily  to  the  tabernacle  to  pray,  and 
to  hear  the  words  of  the  law."  So  in 
later  tiroes,  it  is  said  of  Anna :  **  She 
departed  not  from  the  temple,  but 
served  liod  with /<74i/i'ii^«  and  prayr^r* 
night  and  dsv."  (Lake  ii.  37;  1  Tiio. 
V.  6.) 

NEAH  =  mMUm^  perhaps  f^irth- 
qnake.  A  place  in  Zebulun.  (Josh, 
.xix.  18.) 

NEAPOLIS  =  new  city,  A  city 
and  port  of  Macedonia,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Thnute;  now  caUed  AajtolL 
(Acts  xvi.  11.) 

NEARIAH  =  jterrant  of  Jchtrah. 
1.  A  descendant  of  Simeon.  (IChron. 
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iv.  42.)    2.  A  son  of  ShemaUh.    (r 
Chron.  iiL  22,  23.) 

NEBAI  Tsfrmit-hearer.  One  who 
sealed  the  covenant.    (Neh.  x.  19.) 

KEBAIOTH  =  AW^A/«.  Theeldest 
son  of  IshmaeL  (1  Cbron.  L  29.)  In 
Gren.  XXV.  13;  xxviiL  9;  xxxvL  3,  he 
is  called  *«  Nebajoth.**  In  laa.  faL  7, 
Nebaioth  occurs  as  the  nantke  of  his 
descendants,  a  powerful  people,  who 
early  supplsmtea  the  Edomites  in  the 
southern  portion  of  their  posaessknu^ 
took  their  chief  city,  Petra,  and  spread 
themselves  over  &e  whole  deaert  of 
Arabia,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
borders  of  Palestine,  and  finally  to 
the  Elanitic  Gulf  of  the  Red  ses. 
The  Nabatheans  were  rich  in  flocks 
and  herds;  and  lived  by  tra£Sc  and 
plunder.    (1  Mac.  v.  25.) 

NEBAJOTR— See  Nebaioth. 

NEBALLAT  =  foUy-hiddem,  A 
town  in  Benjamin;  (Keh.  xL  34:) 
perhaps  the  same  as  Beit-Ifebaia, 
north-east  of  Lydda. 

NEBAT  =  hehMding,  The  &ther 
of  king  Jeroboam.     (1  Kings  xL  26.) 


Ncbo. 


1.  y^TS^RO^^ prophet.  AnAssyrisB 
idol,  supposed  to  be  the  symbol  of  the 
planet  Mercury ^  which  the  Assvriaiis 
and  Chaldeans  worshipped  as  the  ce* 
lestial  $eribe  or  ifUerpreter  of  the  Di- 
vine will.  (Isa.  xlvi.  1.)  The  worship 
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paid  to  Neho  is  attested  by  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  this  name  on  the 
ancient  Assyrian  monuments;  also 
by  the  proper  names  of  which  Nehu 
and  Nabo  form  a  part,  as  iV^&iichad- 
nezsar,  and  NehuiAnbAaju  In  the 
British  Museum,  there  is  a  statue  of 
Nebo,  brought  from  Nimrud  —  of 
which  we  g^TO  a  copy — ^with  a  cunie- 
form  inscription  of  twelve  lines  across 
the  front,  stating  that  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  Phalukkit  =  Pul,  king  of  As- 
syria, and  to  his  lady  Sammuramit  := 
«miiramis,  queen  of  the  palace. 

2.  NEBO  ^=  prominent  J  high,  A 
mountain  on  the  confines  of  Moab; 
(Dent,  xxxii.  49;  xxxiv.  1;)  and  also 
a  town  near  it.  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  88; 
xxxiii  47;  Isa.  xy.  2;  Jer.  xlviii.  1.) 
The  mountain  from  which  the  He- 
brew legislator  was  permitted  to  be- 
hold the  Land  of  Promise,  and  where 
he  yielded  up  the  ghost,  has  yet 
scarcely  been  recognised.  Neither 
es-Salt,  i.e.  Jebel-^-Jilad  ^  Mount 
Gilead,  the  highest  point  in  all  the 
eastern  mountams ;  nor  Jebel  Attarus, 
a  high  mountain  south  of  the  Zurka 
Ma*in,  can  be  said  to  answer  to  the 
position  and  character  of  Mount  Nebo. 
The  town  Nebo  may  be  the  Neha 
aitnated  apparently  some  distance  N. 
of  Jebel  Attarus.  3.  A  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  (Ez.  ii  29;  Neh.  vii. 
33.)  4.  One  whose  sons  had  taken 
strange  wives.    (Ezra  x.  43.) 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR  =  Neho, 
t.e..  Mercury,  the  divine  prince.  The 
Chaldean  monarch  of  Babylon,  by 
whom  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  con- 
quered, and  the  Hebrews  led  into 
tneir  serenty  years'  captivity.  (2 
Kings  xxiv.  1, 10;  xxy.  22;  2  Chron. 
xxxri.  6,  7,  10,  13,  17;  Dan.  i.  I,  18; 
it  1,  28.  46;  iii.  1,  4;  Est.  ii.  G;  Ezra 
IL 1.)  The  name  is  also  written  **  Ne- 
buchadrezzar." (Jer.  xxxix.  1,  11; 
xiiiL  10;  xlix.  28;  Ezek.  xxix.  18.) 
This  name  repeatedly  occurs  in  the 
cunieform  inscriptions,  and  on  the 
bricks  belonging  to  different  ancient 
towns  in  Babylonia.  This  monarch 
was  the  son  and  successor  of  Nabopo- 
lassar,  goyemor  of  Babylon,  under 
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the  Assyrian  monarch;  who  had 
disunited  Babylonia,  and  in  b.c.  606. 
in  conjunction  with  Cyaxares,  king  of 
Media,  overthrown  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire; and  became  ihe  first  Chaldean 
monarch  of  Babylon.  In  about  two 
years  after  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh, 
Nebuchadnezzar  succeeded  his  father. 
Hence  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  fell  partly  in  the 
third  and  partly  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim.  (Jer.  xxv. 
1;  xlvi.  2;  Dan.  i.  11.)  The  short, 
but  brilliant,  and,  for  a  time,  all  sub- 
duing Babylonian  monarchy,  like  Na- 
poleon's empire,  seems  to  nave  been 
created  by  the  military  eenius,  ac- 
tivity, and  resolution  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar; who  was  elevated  to  execute 
the  Divine  purposes  in  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  surrounding  nations.  Hence  hf 
is  called  by  Jehovah,  "my  servant;'* 
(Jer.  xxv.  9;  xxvii.  5—8:  xliii.  10;) 
and  Babylon  is  called  "my  battle-axe 
and  weapons  of  war;"  (Jer.  1.  20;) 
and  from  its  sudden  and  overpower- 
ing operations,  the  "  hanmier  of  the 
whole  earth."  (Jer.  L  23.)  Pharaoh 
Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  having  sub- 
jugated the  Hebrews,  and  seeming  in- 
clined to  extend  his  conquests  to  the 
Euphrates,  Nebuchadnezzar  not  only 
checked  his  advance,  but  also  re-sub- 
jected Jerusalem.  (2  Kings  xxiiL  29; 
2  Chron.  xxxv.  20;  2  Kings  xxiv.  1 ;  2 
Chron.  xxxvi.  6.)  In  the  rei^  of 
Jehoiachin,  Nebuchadnezzar  again  in- 
vaded Judea;  (2  Kings  xxiv.  10 — 16; 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9 — 10;)  and  again, 
when  the  Hebrews  attempted  to  throw 
off  the  yoke,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Zedekiah,  Nebuchadnezzar 
captured  Jerusalem,  and  completed 
the  subjugation  of  the  Hebrews.  (2 
Kings  xxv.  1 — 2\  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  1 — 
32.)  Nebuchadlnezzar  also  carried 
his  conquests  into  Arabia  and  Syria; 
(Jer.  xhx.  9 — 11 ;)  and  after  a  siege  of 
thirteen  years,  reduced  the  celebrated 
Tyre.  (E«ek.  xxvi.  7 ;  xxvii.  1 — 86; 
xxix.  18--19.)  He  next  proceeded  to 
Egypt,  now  distrat:ted  by  internal 
I  commotions,  and  devastated  or  made 
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himself  master  of  the  whole  ooantry 
from  Migdol  to  Syene.  ( Jer.  zliii.  10, 
12;  xlir.S;  Esek.  xxix.  10;  xxx.  6 — 
19.)  He  also  extended  the  commerce 
of  Babylon,  which  thence  became  **a 
land  of  traffic,  and  acity  of  merchants." 
(Esek.  xviL  4.)  Berossos  also  de- 
scribes Nebuchadnessar  as  oonqaering 
Egypt,  Syria,  Phenicia,  and  Arabia; 
and  afterwards  erecting  a  splendid 
palace.  As  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  his  ex- 
peditions, had  enriched  himself  with 
the  spoil  of  his  enemies,  he  employed  his 
wealth  in  building  cities  and  temples, 
and  in  rebuilding  and  oUierwise  adding 
to  the  splendour  of  Babylon.  From  the 
inscriptions  recently  brought  to  light, 
we  learn  that  he  rebuilt  tne  splendid 
temple,  the  ruin  of  which  is  called 
Birs-Nimrud.  It  was  constructed  of 
seven  receding  stages,  each,  with  one 
exception,  27  feet  in  height;  and  each 
stage  was  of  seven  different  colours, 
in^harmony  with  the  Sabean  planetary 
system :  it  appears  to  have  borne  the 
name  of  the  *'  Temple  of  the  Seven 
Spheres."  In  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  Nebuchadnezzar  had  the  dream 
of  the  statue,  consisting  of  four  dif- 
ferent metals,  which  left  a  profound 
impression  upon  his  mind.  Daniel, 
who  was  found  superior  in  wisdom  to 
the  Chaldean  magi,  was  enabled  not 
only  to  interpret,  but  to  reveal  the 
dream,  the  very  subject  of  which  the 
monarch  had  forgotton.  (Dan.  ii. 
1—45.)  The  image  was  symbolical 
of  four  kingdoms — uie  Babylonian,  the 
Medo-Fersian,  that  of  Alexander,  and 
that  of  Alexander's  successors — ^the 
same  which  are  described  imder  dif- 
ferent imagery,  in  Dan.  vii.  27;  which 
were  to  be  succeeded  by  the  reign  of  the 
Messiah.  Daniel  was  elevated  to  be  first 
minister  of  state.  (Dan.  iL  1^49.) 
Afterwards  Nebuchadnezzar  erected 
a  golden  statue  in  the  plain  of  Dura, 
including  the  pedestal,  60  cubits^ 
105  feet  high;  and  6  cubits =101  feet 
wide;  and  for  refusing  to  worship  the 
statue,  Daniel's  three  friends  were 
thrown  into  a  burning  furnace,  but 
were  miraculously  preserved.  (Dan. 
iii  1 — 3.)  Daniel  himself  may  have 
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been  absent  from  Babylon,  at  the 
time  the  statue  was  erected.  The 
Chaldean  monarch,  in  another  dream, 
was  forwarned  of  the  conseqnenees 
of  his  excessive  pride;  this  dream 
also  Daniel  unflinchingly  interpreted. 
(Dan.  iv.  1 — ^27.)  Twelve  months 
after  this  dream,  while  walking  in 
his  palace,  and  glorying  in  his  mag* 
nificent  works,  the  king's  pride  was 
suddenly  humbled  by  the  visitation  of 
God's  hand.  His  nerves  were  in- 
stantly shattered,  and  he  fell  into  a 
state  of  delirium  or  madnesa— pro- 
bably  a  species  of  hypochondriacal 
monomania,  in  which  he  fancied  him- 
self changed  into  an  animal,  whose 
habits  he  adopted — in  which  he  con- 
tinued "till  seven  times  had  passed 
over  him."  (Dan.  iv.  28—37.)  The 
inscription  on  the  black  slab,  knx>ittiit 
from  Babylon,  now  in  the  Eiast  India 
House,  describing  the  various  archi- 
tectural works  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  at 
Babylon  and  Borsippa,  breaking  off 
abruptly,  denounces  the  Chaldean  as- 
trologers, and  states  that  the  kine^s 
heart  was  hardened  against  them;  ne 
would  grant  no  benefactions  for  rdi- 
gious  purposes.  He  intermitted  the 
worship  ot  Merodach,and  put  an  end  to 
the  sacrifice  of  victims.  He  labonred 
under  the  effects  of  enchantment. 
From  the  cunieform  inscriptiona,  it 
appears  that  the  insanity,  or  as  it  is 
called,  the  "enchantment,"  with  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  afflicted,  hap- 
pened after  all  his  military  expem- 
tions,  and  after  he  had  enlarged  and 
adorned  Babylon.  After  his  recovery, 
Nebuchadnezzar  announced,  in  the 
form  of  a  royal  proclamation,  and 
consea  uenUy  inpublic  documents,  that 
he  haa  resumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. He  also  referred  to  the  s%as 
and  wonders  that  the  Most  Hish  God 
bad  wrought  towards  him:  "Now  I, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  praise  and  extol  aad 
honour  the  king  of  heaven,  lUl  whose 
works  are  truth,  and  His  ways  jndff^ 
ment:  and  those  that  walk  m  pirae 
He  U  able  to  abase."  (Dan.  iv.  8, 37.) 
Nebuchadnezzar  probably  reigned  two 
or  three  years  after  his  recovery.    He 
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•died  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his 
reign,  about,  B.C.  562. 

NEBUCHADREZZAR-^See  Ne- 
buchadnezzar. 

NEBUSHASBAN=flAwcro/^ 
yisbo.  A  Babylonian  officer  sent  to 
take  Jeremiah  out  of  prison.  (Jer. 
xxxix.  13.) 

NEBUZARADAN  =:  prince 
fa/eoured  by  Nebo.  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's general,  who  effected  the  ruin 
of  Jerusalem.  (2  Kings  xxt.  8;  Jer. 
uxix.  9—13;  xL  1 ;  lii.  12, 15,  16, 26.) 

^^CUO  ^theitHker?  A  king  of 
Egypt,  son  of  Psammetichus.  He  was 
the  sixth  king  in  the  twenty-sixth 
dynasty,  and  was  called  Necho  the 
Second,  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
grandfieither  of  the  like  name.  Ma- 
netho  says  he  reigned  six,  but  He- 
rodotus says  sixteen  years.  His  name 
occurs  in  hieroglyphics,  and  reads, 

t — \d  \   1i 
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The  expeditions  of  Pharaoh  Necho, 
mentioned  in  sacred  history,  are  also 
noticed  by  profane  writers.  (2  Kings 
xxiiL  29—55;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20; 
xxxtL  4;  Jer.  xlvi.  2.)  Necho  partly 
executed  the  scheme  of  a  canal,  which 
was  to  unite  the  Nile  and  the  Bed 
sea,  the  course  of  which  is  still  well 
marked,  and  traceable  for  several 
leagues.  He  had  a  fleet  on  the  Me- 
diterranean and  Red  seas;  and  under 
his  orders,  the  circumnayigation  ot 
Africa  is  supposed  to  have  been  first 
efiected.  (Herod.  It. 42.)  Thus, without 
•compass  or  chart,  it  appears  that  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  passed  about 
2,100  years  before  it  was  discovered 
by  Diaz,  in  1487,  or  doubled  by  Yasco 
de  Gama,  in  1497.  Necho,  fearing 
lest  the  growing  power  of  the  Baby- 
lonians snould  endanger  the  territories 
acquired  by  the  Egjrptians  in  Asia, 
determined  to  check  their  progress; 
and  with  a  powerful  army,  he  ad- 
vanced towanls  Carchemesh,  on  the 
Euphrates.  He  passed  through  the 
possessions  of  the  king  of  Jndah. 
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Josiah  being  a  tributary  to  the  king 
of  Babylon,  prepared  to  resist  the  pro- 
gress of  Necho.  The  battle  was  fought 
at  Megiddo,  and  Josiah  lost  his  hfe. 
(Herod,  ii.  159.)  Necho  then  advanced 
upon  Carchemish;  and,  after  the  de* 
feat  of  the  Chaldeans,  he  put  the  land 
of  Judah  under  a  heavy  tribute,  sent 
Jehoahaz  into  Egypt,  and  made  Je- 
hoiakim  king.  Shortly  afterwards 
Necho's  army  was  completely  routed 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians lost  all  the  territory  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  Syria.  Necho  does  not  appear  to 
have  long  survived  this  defeat 

NECK  Putting  the  feet  on  the 
neck,  has  always  TOen  considered,  in 
the  East,  a  favourite  way  of  triumph- 
ing over  a  fallen  foe.  In  the  numerous 
battle-scenes  depicted  on  the  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Egypt,  we  see  the 
Egyptian  monarchs  frequently  repre- 
sented treading  on  the  necks  of  tneir 
enemies;  and  a  similar  practice  ob- 
tained among  the  Hebrews.  (Josh. 
X.24;  2  Sam.  xxii.  41.) 

NECROMANCER.— See  DivraA- 

TION. 

NED  ABI  AH  =r  whom  Jehovah  ifli* 
pels.  A  descendant  of  David.  (1 
Chron.  iii.  18.) 

NEEDLE.  That  the  females  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria  excelled  in  various 
kinds  of  needle  work,  is  evident  from 
the  ancient  monuments.  And  the  He- 
brew females  abo  acquired  great  per- 
fection in  the  use  of  theneeue,  as  tbey 
embroidered  the  sacerdotal  robes  and 
curtains  of  the  tabernacle.  (Ex. 
xxviii.  39;  xxvi.  36;  Jndg.  v.  30; 
Matt  xix.  24.)  In  the  British  Mu- 
seum may  be  seen  ancient  Egyptian 
needles,  tor  sewing,  made  of  bronze, 
three  inches  to  three  inches-and-ar 
quarter  in  length ;  there  are  likewise 
some  spindles  and  knitting-needles 
made  of  wood,  nine  inches  to  nine 
inches  and-a-half  in  length;  and  also 
some  skeins  of  thread,  a  portion  of 
which  is  dyed  of  a  reddish  colour. 

NEEDLEWORK.— -See    Exbboi- 

DBRT. 

NEGINAH.— See  Nsoinoth. 
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menti.  This  Hebrew  word  occurs  in 
the  titles  of  Psahns  ir.,  vi.,  Iit.,  It.,  Ixi^ 
IxTil^  Ixxyi.,  and  in  Hab.  iii.  19;  and 
indicates  that  the  words  were  to  be 
song  with  the  accompaniment  of 
atruged  instruments. 

NEHELAMITE.— See  Shxmaiah. 

NEHElilAH  =:  amforted  of  Je- 
Junoah.     1.  A  Jew  of  distinguished 

Siety  and  seal,  bom  during  the  Exile; 
ut  his  family  and  tribe  are  not 
known.  Baised  to  the  distinguished 
office  of  cup-bearer  to  the  Persian 
monarch,  Nehemiah  forgot  not  his 
desolated  country,  but  used  his  in- 
fluence with  the  king,  and  was  com- 
missioned, at  his  own  request,  to  Tisit 
Jerusalem,  and  rebuild  the  city ;  which 
he  accomplished  under  the  most  per- 
plexing difficulties.  The  20th  year  of 
Artaxerxes,  when  Nehemiah  went  to 
Jerusalem,  is  usually  fixed  in  b.c. 
444;  others,  with  some  degree  of 
probability,  fix  it  in  b.c.  454.  (Neh. 
1.  1;  TiL  2.)  Nehemiah  was  made 
tinkathu  ^  ^*  goTemor  "  of  Judea,  un- 
der Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  (Neh. 
riii.  9;  x.  1;  xiL  2G.)  He  is  also 
called  the  pekhah^  whence  the  modem 
pa*ha,  a  goremor  of  a  province.  (  Neh. 
xiL  26.)  Nehemiah  administenKl  the 
gOTemment  of  Jerusalem  twelve  years ; 
(Neh.  V.  14 — 19;)  and  then  returned 
to  the  Persian  court,  where  he  re- 
mained ''certain  days."  (Neh.  xiii. 
6.)  After  some  nine  or  ten  years,  he 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  as  governor, 
the  second  time;  and  corrected  the 
abuses  which  had  crept  in  during  his 
absence.  (Neh.  xiii.  7 — 31 ;  Mai.  iL 
10—17;  iii.  6—12.)    He  remained  in 

Sower  till  the  restoration  of  affSurs  in 
erusalem,  probably  about  ten  years; 
and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  pro- 
bably in  that  city.  The  book  of  Nehe- 
miah may  be  regarded  as  a  continua- 
tion or  supplement  to  the  book  of 
Ezra.  As  the  two  books  contain  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth, 
after  the  Exile,  they  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  end  of  the  second 
book  of  Chronicles.  The  book  of 
Nehemiah  follows  the  register  of  the 
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names,  as  given  by  Esra,  of  those  who 
came  up  with  the  first  colony  to  Je- 
rusalem; but  between  the  two  then^ 
are  some  discrepancies  as  to  numbers 
and  names,  which  are  evidently  the 
mistakes  of  transcribers  in  times  long 
posterior  to  the  original  writers.  (Eira 
iLl— 64;Neh.viL6— 65.)  The  book 
of  Nehemiah  contains  a  narrative  of 
transactions,  in  which  Nehemiah  bore 
a  principal  part,  relative  to  the  re- 
building of  Jerusalem,  and  the  reform 
of  the  people;  and  embraces  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  from  about  b^c  444 
^-413,  or  perhaps  from  B.C.  454 — 
423,  near  tne  close  of  the  reign  cfT 
Darius  Nothus.  The  book  appears 
to  have  been  written  by  Nehemiah; 
though  the  sequel,  containing  the  ge- 
nealogy of  the  high  priests,  nearly  U> 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Gre^,  is 
evidently  from  a  later  hand.  (Neh.  xiL 
10, 11, 22.)  2.  One  who  returned  Irom 
the  Exile.  (Ezra  ii.  2;  Neh.  vii.  7.) 
3.  The  Kon  of  Acbuk.    (Neh.  iii.  16.) 

NEHILOTH  =  perforated.  This 
word,  denoting  a  ^t/ie  ovfluU^  oecnrs 
in  the  title  of  Ps.  v. ;  and  may  signify, 
that  the  voice  was  to  be  accompanied 
with  such  instruments. 

NEHUM  =  0mMe»Za^u»».— See  Be- 


HUM. 

NEHUSHTAssctf^jper.  The  mo- 
ther of  king  Jehoiachin.  (2  King» 
xxiv.  8.) 

NEHUSHTAN  =:«  ^H«rr  ^ frmtf. 
i.e.  copper.  The  serpent  of  cofoer, 
which  Moses  erected  in  the  wuaer> 
ness,  (Num.  xxi  8,  9,)  appears  to  have 
been  long  preserved;  and  when  the 
superstitious  Hebrews  made  an  idol 
of  it,  Hesekiah  caused  it  to  be  brokea 
in  pieces,  and  in  derision  gave  it  thl^ 
name.    (2  Kings  xviii*  4.) 

N£IL=ffiiorfi2  by  Chd,  A  place 
in  the  tribe  of  Asher.  (Josh.  xix.  27.) 

NEIGHBOUR.  From  Luke  x.  29 
— 37,  we  leam  that  the  Pharisees  re- 
strained the  meaning  of  the  word 
"neighbour*'  to  those  of  their  ovs 
nation,  or  to  their  own  friends.  But 
our  Saviour  informed  them  that  all 
the  people  of  the  world  were  neigh- 
bours to  each  other;  and  that  thej 
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ought  not  to  do  to  another  what  they 
would  not  hare  done  to  themselves, 
and  that  this  charity  extended  even 
to  enemies.  (Deut.  y.  20;  Matt.  ▼. 
43.) 

NEKEB  r=  a  cavern,  A  place  in 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali.   (Josh.  xix.  33.) 

NEKODA  =  digtinguUked,  One 
of  the  Nethinim.  (Ezra  ii.  48,  60; 
Neh.  vii.  50,  62.) 

NEMUEL  =  Aiy  of  God?  1.  A 
son  of  Eliab.  (Num.  xxvi  9.)  2. — 
See  Jemcbl. 

NEMUELITES.— See  Jehuel. 

N£PHEG=«pr(n/f.  1.  A  descend- 
ant of  LeyL  (Ex.  vi.  21.)  2.  A  son 
of  king  David.  (2  Sam.  v.  15 ;  1  Chron. 
iii.  7;  xiv.  6.) 

NEPfflSH.— See  Naphish. 

NEPfflSHESIM.— See  Nephusim. 

NEPHTHALIM.— See  Naphtali. 

NEPHTOAH  =  opening,  A  foun- 
tain in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  south-west 
of  Jerusalem;  (Josh.  xv.  9;  xviii. 
15;)  probably  now  the  fountain  Aiih 
ralo,  in  the  Wady  el-Werd. 

NEPHUSIM  ==  eafpansions.  One 
whose  posterity  returned  from  the 
Exile;  (Ezra  ii.  50;)  also  written 
"Nephishesim."    (Neh.vu.  52.) 

N£R  r=  a  light  or  lanip.  The  uncle 
of  king  Saul.    ( 1  Sam.  xiv.  50,  51.) 

NEKEUS  =  tA<?  sea.  The  name 
of  a  Christian  at  Rome.  (Rom.  xvi. 
15.) 

KERGAlizsman-devoureTf  or  the 
shining  one.  An  idol  of  the  Cuthites ; 
(2  Kings  xvii.  30;)  corresponding  to 
Merodaehy  probably  the  planet  Mars^ 
as  the  god  of  blood  and  slaughter.  The 
Rabbins  say  this  idol  had  the  form  of 
a  cock ;  and  such  a  figure  has  been 
found  upon  gems  and  cylinders  from 
Babylon. 

NERGAL-SHAREZER  =  Nergal, 
prithee  of  fire,  1.  A  military  chief- 
tain under  Nebuchadnezzar.  (Jer. 
xxxix.  3.)  2.  The  Rabmag  or  chief 
of  the  Magi.    (Jer.  xxxix.  3,  13.) 

NERI  =  lamp  of  Jehovah.  An 
ancestor  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus. 
(Luke  ill  27.) 

N£RIAH=  lamp  of  Jehnah,  1. 
The  father  of  Baruch.  (Jer.  xxxiL 
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12— 16;  xxxvi.  4— 52.)   2.  The  father 
of  Seraiah.    (Jer.  IL  59.) 

NERO  =:  bright,  shining  ?  Domi- 
tins  Nero  was  the  sixth  emperor  of 
Rome.  He  succeeded  Clauoius  a.d. 
54,  and  was  assassinated  by  the  parti- 
zans  of  Galba,  a.d.  68.  In  his  reign, 
the  war  between  the  Jews  and  Ro- 
mans commenced,  which  ultimately 
terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  State.  In  a.d.  64,  Nero  began 
the  severe  and  unrelenting  persecu* 
tion  against  the  Christian  church, 
which  continued  three  years  and  a 
half,  and  was  terminated  only  by  the 
monster's  death.  The  apostle  Paul 
is  supposed  to  have  suffered  martyr- 
dom m  this  persecution;  and  John: 
was  exiled  to  Patmos,  and  wrote  his 
Revelation  during  the  same  period. 
Nero  is  not  named  in  the  new  Testa- 
ment; but  he  is  indicated  by  his  title 
of  "C«sar;"  (Acts  xxv.  8--25;xxvi. 
32;  xxviii.  19;  Phil.  iv.  22;)  and  by 
that  of  Sebastos  =:  **  Augustus."  ( Actn 
xxv.  21,  25.)  He  is  also  indicated  by 
various  symbols;  as  "the  lion,"  so 
our  translators,  who  have  given  in 
the  margin,  "  Cesar  Nero,  or  the  em- 
peror Nero."  (1  Tim.  iv.  17.)  The  ' 
^'  beast  rising  out  of  the  sea,  having 
ten  horns  and  seven  heads,"  is  a  sym- 
bol of  the  heathen  Roman  govern- 
ment. The  seven  heads  symbolize 
seven  kings  or  emperors  of  Rome; 
and  Nero  is  spoken  of  as  the  sijeth 
head  or  reigning  king.  So  also  the 
term  "beast"  is  used  in  a  specific- 
sense  for  Nero,  who  blasphemously 
claimed  divine  honours  :  **  And  they 
worshipped  the  dragon  =:  Satan,  be- 
cause he  gave  authority  to  the  beast= 
Nero ;  and  they  worshipped  the  beasts 
the  emperor."  (Rev.xiiL4.)  Again,  the 
first  beast,  i.e.  Nero,  is  referred  to  by  the 
number  of  his  name, "  and  its  amount  is 
six  hundred  and  sixty-six."  (Rev.  xiii. 
17, 18.)  This  was  in  accordance  with 
the  usage  of  the  Hebrews,  who  or- 
dinarily used  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet to  aesignate  numbers.  In  the  Rab- 
binical writings,  the  name  of  Nero,  in 
the  form  of  Nron  Ksr = Aero  Ceesar, 
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often  occurs;  and  the  letters  amount 
to  the  number  of  the  beast:  N  50>R 
200+O  6*N  60+K  100+S  60*B  200 
= 666.  Another  form,  was  Nro  Ksr 
^Nero  CmmTy  which  amounts  to  616, 
in  harmony  with  a  diverse  reading 
which  Irenseus  found  in  some  Codices. 
In  this  case,  John  was  obliged  to  re-' 
fer  to  Nero  enigmatically,  for  partial 
concealment;  inasmuch  as  he  could 
not  openly  have  named  the  emperor, 
for  that  would  have  been  construed  by 
the  magistracy  as  treasonable. 

NEST.— See  Bird. 

NET.— See  Hunting. 

NETHANIEL=^tptff»^6?«Kf.  1. 
A  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar. 
<Num.  i.  8;  ii.  6;  viL  18.)  2.  The 
fourth  son  of  Jesse.  (I  Chron.  ii. 
14.)  8.  Two  of  the  priests.  (1 
Chron.  xv.  24;  Neh.  xii.  21.)  4.  A 
son  of  Obed-Edom.  (1  Chron.  xxri 
4.)  6.  Three  of  the  Lerites.  (1 
Chron.  xxir.  6;  2  Chron.  xxxt.  9; 
Neh.  xii.  36.)  6.  A  prince  under  Je- 
hoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xvii.  7.)  7. 
One  of  the  sons  of  Pashur.  (Ezra 
X.  22.) 

NETHANI  AH=^w»  qf  Jehovah. 
1.  A  son  of  Asaph.  (1  Chron.  xxt. 
2, 12.)  2.  The  father  of  IshmaeL  (2 
Kings  XXV.  28,  25;  Jer.  xl.  6, 14;  xii. 
1,  2,  18.)  8.  The  father  of  Jehudi. 
(Jer.  XXX vi.  14.)  4.  One  of  the  Le- 
vites.    (2  Chron.  xvii.  8.) 

NETHINIM  =  the  given,  the  de- 
voted. The  name  of  the  Hebrew 
temple  servants,  under  the  Levites. 
The  whole  of  the  Nethinim  do  not 
a|>pear  to  have  been,  in  their  origin, 
Gibeonites,  or  foreigners;  (Josh.  ix. 
a— 27;  Num.  xvii.  19;  Ezra  viiL  20;) 
and  their  employment,  though  the 
lowest  In  the  service  of  the  sanctuary, 
was  not  regarded  as  degrading,  but 
xather  as  a  sort  of  honourable  servi- 
tude. (1  Chron.  ix.  2;  Ezra  ii.  48— 
58,  70;  Neh.  iii.  81;  vii.  46—60,  73; 
xi.  8,  21.) 

NETOPHAH  =  dUtaiatum.     A 

place  between  Bethlehem  and  Ana- 

thoth;  (Ezraii.  22;  Neh.  vii.  26;)pro- 

fc«M«  the  small  riUflNg®  BeU  Nettif 

rk  the  site.    'Die  inhabitants 


are  called  *«Netophathite8;'*  (2  Sam. 
xxiiL  28,  29;  2  Kings  xxv.  28;  1 
Chron.  ix.  16;  Jer.  xL  8;)  and^Ne- 
tophathi."    (Neh.  xii.  28.) 

NETOPH  ATHL— See  Netophah. 

NETTLE.  A  well-known  plant, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  armed  with 
sharp  pointed  tubes,  connected  with 
a  small  bag  of  poison;  and  when 
slightly  pressed  oy  the  hand«  the 
points  penetrate  the  flesh,  force  in  the 
poison,  and  produce  a  burning  pain. 
The  Hebrew  word  kinwshy  rendered 
"  nettle,"  signifies  a  prickly  weed,  e.g. 
nettle,  thisue,  (Isa.  xxxiv.  13;  Hos. 
ix.  6.)  The  same  word  is  rendered 
"thorns."  (Prov.  xxiv.  31.)  Hassel- 
quist,  when  at  Jerusalem,  noticed  the 
Koman  nettle,  i.e.  urtica  pUuli/era. 
The  Hebrew  word  hharnl,  rendered 
**  nettle,"  designates  a  large  plant  or 
shrub,  perhaps  a  tham-husK,  thi$tle, 
or  bramble.  (Job  xxx.  7;  Prov. 
xxiv.  31 ;  Zeph.  ii.  9.) — See  Tho&ns. 

NEW  MOON.— See  Moon. 

NEW  TESTAMENT.— See  Scrif- 

TURE8. 

NEZIAH  =  iUvitriam.  One  of 
the  Nethinim.  (Ezraii.  54;  Neh.  vii. 
56.) 

NEZIB  =  0  gtatue,  idol  A  place 
in  the  plain  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  43^) 
Perhaps  the  place  marked  with  ruins, 
called  Beit  Jmnb,  on  the  rising  groond 
on  the  right,  not  far  from  the  Wady 
es-Sur,  may  indicate  the  site  of  Nezib. 

'SIBHAZ  =z  barker  ?  An  idol  of 
the  Avites;  (2  Kin^  xvii.  31 ;)  whicJi 
some  interpreters  identify  with  the 
ancient  E^rptian  dog-headed  deity 
Anonb,  or  Anuup,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Anubis. 

NIBSHAN  =  liaht  toil.  A  town 
in  the  desert  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv. 
62.) 

NIC  ANOR = a  conqueror.  One  of 
the  seven  deacons  chosen  by  the 
church,  at  Jerusalem.    (Acto  vi.  5.) 

NICODEMUS  =  conqueror  qf  the 
people.  A  Pharisee  and  member  of 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrin,  who  came  to 
Jesus  by  night,  probably  as  a  serionSy 
though  timid,  inquirer.  (John  iii.  1, 
4,  9.)    Like  most  men  not  character- 


strongly  reprolnt«d. 
15.)     The  Tieea  of  t 


iied  by  fimmeu,  when  tbe  proceedings 
of  Je*ns  were  in  question,  Nioodemus 
tried  to  steer  a  middle  course.  He 
TBQtnred  tn  speak  in  the  council,  but 
as  one  neither  justifjing  nor  condemn- 
in|;  Jesus,  but  onlj  objecting  to  his 
being  condemned  unheftrd.  (John 
Tii,  io— 63.)  He  took  part  in  the 
sepulchnkl  rites  of  Jesus,  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  joined  Joseph  in  bis 
application  to  Pilate  for  the  body  of 
his  crucified  Lord.  (John  nix.  38 — 
43.) 

NICOLAITANS.  The  designation 
of  a  party  in  the  churches  at  Ephesua 

—  1    !.___ whose    deeds    are 

i.  e,  U, 
f  the  Nivolaitans 
seem  to  have  been  thi 
into  which  the  Hebrews  fell,  through 
the  deiices  ot  Baltuim;  hence  the; 
were  also  called  " SalaamUfi;"  the 
two  designations— the  one  Hebrew 
and  the  other  Greek— in  this  case, 
having  apparently  the  same  meaning, 
IotHi  or  conqnerort  ef  the  people,  i.e. 
seducing  them  to  commit  iniquity. 
(Num.  xxr.  1— Si  I  Cor.  x.  7.)  So 
also  in  the  church  of  Thjatira,  Jeze- 
bel,—an  allusion  to  Ahab's  idolatrous 
wife, — seduced  the  people  to  the  same 
vices  by  which  Balaam  overcame  the 
Hebrews.  (Rev.  ii.  SO.) 

NICOLAS  =  conguerer  of  tie  peo- 
ple. One  of  the  seven  deacons  in  the 
church  at  Jerusalem.    (Acta  vi.  6.) 

faC090IA%  =.  city  of  rietory.  A 
city  of  Thrace,  situated  upon  the  river 
Neesns,  the  modem  Karatu.  It  is 
now  called  Mkapi.  Some  writers 
asBumethatNiconolis,  in  Epirus,  is  in- 
tended.    (Tit.  ill.  12.) 

NIGER.— See  Siheok. 

NIGHT.  The  ancient  Hebrews 
beean  their  artificial  day  at  evening, 
and  ended  it  the  next  evening,  bo 
that  the  night  preceded  the  dav. 
(Gen.  i.  6.)  The  term  "night"  'is 
n*ed  symbolically  for  the  darknesn 
that  preceded  the  light  of  the  gospel 
dispensation;  (Rom.  xiii,  12;)  also  for 
tbe  exile  of  the  Hebrews  under  the 
Chaldeans.  (l8a.Kxi.ll— 12.)  Night 
klao  signifies  a  time  of  adrersit;  and 
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Lion;  (Pe.  xviii.  3;  Rev.  xxL  26; 
5;)    and   the  absence  of  night 
implies  a  state  of  happiness  and  un- 
disturbed repose.  (Zecb.  xiv.  7, 6',  Isa. 
Ix.  20,  Rev.  xxi.  26 ;  xxii.  5.)    Ni^ht 
metimes   put  for   a  time  of  ig- 
ice  and  helplessness;    (Hie.  iii. 
8;)    also    for   death.      (John   ix.  4.) 
Children  of  the  day"  denote  those 
'ho  walk  in  the  light  of  truth;  while 
the  "children  of  the  night"  are  those 
who  walk  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
and  infidelity.    (1  Thess.  v.  6.) 
NIGHT-HAWK.— See  Hawk. 
NIGHT-MUNSTER.  TheHehrew 
word  tiiUh,  rendered  "  screech  owl," 
in  the  margin,  "  night  monster,"  de- 
signates   one    of  the   creatures — the 
Rabbins  say  a  Ttight-ipectre — repre- 
sented as  inhabiting  the  old  ruins,  in 
the  prophetic  description  of  the  otter 
rain  and  perpetual  desolation  of  the 
cities  of  Idumea.    (Isa.  xxxiv.  11.) 
NILE.- See  Shihos. 
NIMRAH.— See  Beth-Nimbah. 
NIMRIM.— See  Beth-Niiuuii. 


loinning  of  whose  sovereignty 
iWl,  Erecb.  Accad,  and  Catneb, 
in  the  landof  Shinar;  whence  Asshnr 
appears  to  have  retired  before  the 
power  of  his  arms  to  Assyria,  and 
Babylonia  is  called  "  the  land  of  Kim- 
rod.''  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
"mighty   hunter  bofDre  the    Lord." 
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/(Gen.  X.  8—12;  Mic  v.  6.)  The  de- 
sigoatioB  **Niiiirod,"  was  probably 
not  the  proper  name  of  this  powerful 
chiefbun,  but  an  appellation  imposed 
upon  him  in  after  times.  The  phrase 
**  mighty  hunter"  was  applied  to  him, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
tection which  he  afforded  to  the  people 
against  wild  beasts.  Yet  his  bold  and 
aspiring  spirit  rested  not  content  with 
this  mode  of  displaying  his  prowess; 
as  he  ultimately  turned  his  weapons 
of  hunting  against  his  neighbours, 
and  thereby  compelled  them  to  sub- 
mit to  his  dommion.  The  ancient 
testimonies  uniformly  represent  him, 
not  only  as  the  first  of  tyrannical 
oppressors  of  their  kind,  but  also  as 
the  prominent  instigator  of  a  wide- 
spread  apostacy  from  the  faith  and 
worship  of  his  patriarchal  ancestors. 
The  wood-cut,  from  the  NineYch 
monuments,  is  supposed  to  be  a  re- 
presentation of  the  Assyrian  Hercules, 
not  unlikely  the  "mighty  hunter," 
Nimrod  himself,  strangling  a  voung 
lion;  while  his  right  hand  holds  an 
instrument  analagous  to  the  Bom- 
mereng  of  the  Australians,  which  pos- 
sesses, when  dexterously  thrown,  the 
singular  property  of  returning  to 
within  a  few  yards  of  tha  thrower. 

NIMSHI  =  drwvn  out,  saved.  The 
grandfather  of  Jehu.  (1  Kings  xix. 
16;  2  Kings  ix.  2.) 

NINE VEH  =  AWir  abod^.  The 
ancient  capital  of  Assyria,  situated  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  tne  Tigris.  Nine- 
veh was  founded  by  Asshur:  "Out  of 
that  land — Shinar — ^went  forth  As- 
shur, and  buUded  Nineveh,  and  the  city 
Rehoboth,  and  Calah,  and  Resin,  be- 
tween Nineveh  and  Calah :  the  same  is 
a  great  city."  (Gen.  x.  11, 12.)  Some 
•critics  prefer  the  marginal  reading, 
"Out  of  that  land — Shinar — ^he,  i.e, 
Nimrod,  went  out  into  Assyria,  and 
buOded  Nineveh,  etc"  However,  in 
either  case,  Asshur  must  have  pre- 
ceded Nimrod,  as  we  find  the  coun- 
try already  called  by  his  name.  The 
sacred  writer  represents  Asshur  as 
retiring  from  his  former  possessions 
in  Babylonia,  before  the  progress  of 
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Nimrod's  arms,  and  seeking  a  country 
for  himself  on  the  upward  course  of 
the  Tigris,  where  he  fixed  himself  on 
the  site  of  Nineveh,  which  he  built, 
and  which  subsequently  becanie  the 
seat  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  As 
there  is  some  uncertainty,  after  all 
the  recent  researches,  in  regard  to 
the  site  of  the  matt  ancient  Nineveh, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  remark, 
"  the  same  is  a  great  city,"  does  not 
refer  to  Nineveh,  or  to  Kesen  parti- 
cularly, but  to  all  the  cities  here 
mentioned,  which  were  situated  some- 
what near  together;  and,  in  the  time 
of  the  sacred  writer,  were  united  under 
one  social  polity,  so  as  in  some  sense 
to  be  denominated  "  That  Great  City." 
Indeed  the  plain,  on  the  east  of  the 
Tigris,  whereon  the  ancient  cities 
stood,  and  which  contains  the  most  of 
the  Assyrian  sites  yet  carefully  ex- 
amined, is  of  a  somewhat  irregular 
parallelogram  in  shape,  extending 
about  twenty-five  miles  by  fifteen. 
On  this  plain,  the  many  large  mounds 
show,  that  Diodorus  Siculus  was  cor- 
rect when  he  said  the  great  ci^  was 
150  stadia  in  length,  90  stama  in 
breadth,  and  480  stadia  or  60  miles 
in  circuit;  corresponding  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  a  "  city 
three  days  journey  in  circumferenctt. 
(Jon.  L  2;  iii.  3;  iv.  11.)  In  the  time 
of  Jonah,  Nineveh  must  have  con- 
tained more  than  600,000  persons; 
and  as  a  commercial  centre,  it  was 
very  flourishing,  being  a  convenient 
entrepot  for  a  vast  region  east  and 
west.  About  B.C.  606,  Cyaxares,  the 
Median,  with  his  ally,  Nabopolassar, 
regent  of  Babylon,  at  the  head  of  a 
vast  army  of  Medes,  Persians,  and 
Babylonians,  captured  Nineveh  after 
a  short  siege,  and  destroyed  its  walls 
and  palaces.  From  that  time  Nine- 
veh ceased  to  be  a  city,  and  Assyria 
an*empire.  Though  Nineveh,  or  the 
several  cities  whicn,  during  the  em- 
pire, constituted  the  Assyrian  me- 
tropolis, was  "an  exceeding  great 
city,"  still  it  is  doubtful  wheuer  tha 
whole  was  enclosed  by  one  great  wall. 
As  the  great  city  appears  to  have 
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been  made   up    of  seTeral   distinct 
waJled    quarters,    distant  from  one 
another,  and  divided  by  cultivated 
lands,  it  would  seem  that  each  quar- 
ter only,  including  its  gardens  and 
fields,  was  so  fortified  and  protected. 
(Nah.  iiL  12 — 14.)    In  this  way,  the 
city,   with    its    extensive  cultivated 
lands,  might  easily  extend  over  the 
vast  area  intimated  by  the  prophet 
Jonah,  and   the   Greek   geographer. 
Within    this    space    are  ^he    great 
mounds  of  Nimrud,  Kouyunjik,  Khor- 
sabad,  and  Karamles,  and  other  Assy- 
rian ruins,  such  as  Karakush,  Baa- 
sheikha,  Baazani,  Husseini,  Tel  Yara, 
etc.;  and  the  face  of  the  country  is 
strewed  with  the  remains  of  pottery, 
bricks,  and  other  fragments.     The 
Assyrian  buildings  were  constructed 
almost  entirely  of   bricks  made   of 
clay  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  and 
merely  dried  in  the  sun.     In  their 
principal  edifices  they  used  marble, 
alabaster,  and  kiln-burnt  bricks  gc- 
nendly  painted  or  glazed,  but  to  a 
limited  extent,  and  only  for  casing, 
or  by  way    of  ornament.      Hence, 
when  the  buildings  were  once  deserted 
the  upper  walls  and  stories  soon  fell 
in,  the  bricks  of  clay  became  earth 
again,  and    the  ruins  assumed  the 
appearance  of  mere  natural  heaps 
ana  mounds  rising  in  the  plain.    Be- 
cently  several  of  the  mounds    and 
ruins  have  been  examined  by  Messrs 
Layard,    Botta,    Loftus,  Bawlinson, 
Jones,  and  Rassam;   and  many  an- 
cient monuments  have  been  exhumed, 
which  illustrate  and  corroborate  the 
statements  in  the  inspired  records. 
In  the  recent  researches  on  the  site 
of   Nineveh  no  one  has  more  dis- 
tinguished himself  than  our  enter- 
prising countryman,  A.  H.  Layard, 
£sa.,  the  results  of  which  are  given 
in  nis  works,  *'  Nineveh,  and  its  Re- 
mains," 2  vols.,  1848,  and  ''Discoveries 
in  the  ruins  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh," 
1858.    The  principal  mounds  which 
have  been  examined,  whence  enor- 
mous masses  of  sculptures  have  been 
«xhumed,  and  are  now  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  are  the  following:-^ 
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Kmiffut^ik, — This  portion  of   the 
gpreat  city  stood  on  the  eastern  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  opposite  Musul;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Captain  Jones'  recent  sur- 
vey, embraced  about  1,800  acres  of 
land.    The  great  mound  covers  about 
100  acres,  and  the  neighbouring  one 
called  NeH  Yunut,  about  forty.    This 
large  ruin  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  site  of  the  most  ancient 
Nineveh,  and  to  have  given  its  name 
to  the  whole  city.    Not  only  are  the 
bricks  from  this  ruin  inscrioed  with 
the  name  **  Nineveh,"  but  the  cunie- 
form  inscriptions,  describing  the  gpreat 
works  of  Sennacherib,  term  this  place 
**the  middle  city  of  Nineveh."    On 
this  site  Sennacherib,  the  son  of  Sar- 
gon,  erected  a  vast  and  magnificent 
palace,  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient 
one,  about  b.g.  712.    The  ruins  were 
buried  beneath  a  vast  accumulation 
of  rubbish;  the  chambers  were  filled 
with  charcoal,  and  many  of  the  ala- 
baster slabs  were  reduced  to  lime, 
showing  that  the  building  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire.    In  this  ruin  Mr. 
Layara   explored    no    less  than  71 
halls,  chambers,  and  passages,  whose 
walls  were  pannelled  with  sculptured 
alabaster.    And  since  then,  Mr.  Bas- 
sam,  who  was  engaged  by  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum,  has  explored 
several    halls    and   chambers — ^pro- 
bably an  enlargement  of  the  palaoe 
by  the  son  of  !l£arhaddon — the  walls 
of  which  are  pannelled  with  bas-re- 
liefs; and  made  other  interesting  and 
remarkable  discoveries.    On  the  slabs, 
colossal  winged-bulls,  lion-sphinxes, 
etc.,  of  the  great  palace,  are  inscribed 
the  wars,  the  triumphs,   and  other 
great  deeds  of  the  Assyrian  kings. 
The  monuments  repeatedly  exhibit 
the  name  of  Sennacherib,  that  of  his 
father,  Sareon,  and  of  his  son  £sar- 
haddon.    They  also  distinctly  notice 
the    wars    waged    by    Sennacherib 
against  Merodach  "R^^ft^an^  king  of 
mbylon;  (Isa.  xxxix.  1;)  Luliyasc 
Eluisus,  king  of  Tyre  and  Sidon; 
(Isa.  xxiil.  1;)    the  Egyptians;    (2 
Kings  xix.  9;  Isa.  xxxvii.  8,  9;)  and 
against  Hezekiah,   king   of  Judah. 
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very  curious  geographical  details  of 
the  countries  conquered  bj  this  mon- 
arch, including  the  names  of  tribes, 
cities,  mountains,  and  rivers,  with  the 
amount  of  captives  and  plunder  car- 
ried away  from  each  people.  They 
miao  mention  several  earlier  kinss  of 
Assyria,  one  of  whom  appears  to  have 
Uvea  about  b.c.  1,200. 

The  Centre  Palace  was  founded  by 
the  son  of  Asshur-akh-pul,  to  whose 
name,  though  variously  read,  Mr.  Lay- 
ard  g^ves  JDivanubar;  who  reigned 
about  B.C.  885.  At  the  entrance  to  this 
edifice  were  remains  of  human-headed 
bulls  and  lions,  containing  inscrip- 
tions of  the  highest  interest.  But  the 
most  remarkable  discovery  was  that 
of  the  black  obelisk,  exhibiting  the 
tribute  of  conauered  nations;  and  in- 
scribed with  tne  names  of  tributary 
monarchs,  amongwhich  are  Jehu,  king 
of  Sunaria,  and  Hazael,  king  of  Syria. 
(2  Kings  viii.  7—16;  Lx.  1—16.)  This 
palace  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pleted or  rebuilt  by  Phalukh,  i.e.  Ful, 
probably  the  husband  of  Semlramis; 
to  whom  Menahem,  king  of  Israel, 
was  tributary,  about  n.c.  771.  Mena- 
hem's  name  occurs  on  an  inscription 
brought  from  this  ruin. 

The  Southr^est  Palace  was  built  by 
£sarhaddon,  the  son  of  Sennacherib, 
about  B.C. 700.  (2Kingsxix.37.)  Few 
of  the  sculptures  in  this  edifice  were 
executed  bv  this  king.  The  human- 
headed  bulls  and  lions  bore  the  name 
of  Esarhaddon,  but  some  of  the  sculp- 
tures were  evidently  taken  from  the 
north-west  palace,  and  others  from 
the  centre.  Several  of  the  inscriptions 
were  of  great  interest  and  value,  as 
containing  the  records  of  Ful  and 
Tiglath-!^leser;  and  also  the  name 
of  Menahem,  king  of  Israel. 

The  South'Ctut  Palace  was  a 
small  edifice,  unadorned  by  sculp- 
ture, erected  by  the  grandson  of  Esar- 
haddon. Thoueh  this  is  the  most 
recent  building  hitherto  discovered  in 
Assjrria,  and  its  founder  was  nearly 
the  last,  or  perhaps  the  last  of  the 
royal  dynasty,  an  obelisk,  with  a  bas- 
reuef  of  an  earlier  king,  containing 
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his  annals,  have  been  discovered  in 
the  ruins.  And  in  1 864,  the  workmen 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum,  disinterred  a 
perfect  statue  of  the  god  Nebo,  con- 
taining an  inscription  with  the  name 
of  Ful;  and  that  of  his  wife  and  queen, 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  cele- 
brated Semiramis  of  the  Greeks,  the 
supposed  conqueror  of  Asia,  and  the 
greatest  heroine  of  ancient  history. 

Kalah-Sherghat. — The  remains  of  a 
great  edifice  on  the  Tigris,  about  forty 
miles  to  the  south  of  Nimrud;  built 
by  the  founder  of  the  Nimrud  centre 
palace.  This  very  ancient  Assyrian 
site  is  said  to  have  been  called  Asshur ; 
some  identify  it  with  EUasar  or  Tela- 
sar,  others  with  Calah,  and  say  that  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  country  many 
centuries  before  Nineveh  was  built. 
The  mutilated  sitting  figure,  in  black 
basalt,  now  in  the  Museum,  also  the 
bricks  from  this  ruin,  bear  the  name 
of  the  monarch.  Cylinders  of  terra- 
cotta have  been  found  here,  contain- 
ing the  records  of  Tiglath-Fileser  L, 
who  reigned  about  b.c.  1,132;  Uiey 
also  commemorate  the  restoration  of 
a  temple  which  had  been  pulled  down 
some  sixty  years  before,  and  641  years 
after  its  original  foundation;  thus 
carrying  back  the  Assyrian  monarchy 
to  nearly  b.c.  1,840.  Mr.  Layard  ex- 
amined the  mound  at  Tel  Athur,  and 
found  several  sculptures;  also  the 
ruins  of  Tel  Kef,  Baasheika,  Baazani, 
Karamles,  Karakush,  Yara,  and  Jer- 
riah ;  but  he  found  nothing  of  moment, 
except  fragments  of  pottery. — See 
Calah. 

The  edifices  hitherto  explored,  in 
the  different  quarters  of  Nineveh, 
and  abo  that  at  Kalah-Sherghat,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  palace-temples — 
they  served  both  for  the  residence  of 
the  king,  who  was  the  high  priest  as 
well  as  the  political  ruler  of  the  nation, 
and  for  the  celebration  of  great  re- 
ligious ceremonies;  such  was  also  the 
case  in  ^&eypL  Among  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  Scriptures,  exhibited  on 
the  exhumed  monuments,  many  of 
which  are  copied  in  the  valuable  works 
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threatened  calamity,  which  Noah's 
demiierate  contemporaries  had  de- 
spued,  came  npon  them  with  all  its 
terrors;  and  as  they  sank  in  the 
mighty  waters,  their  last  breath  mnst 
have  sighed  out  a  mournful  condemna- 
tion of  their  folly.  When  the  waters 
had  subsided,  and  a  sacrifice  had  been 
offered,  God  entered  into  a  coTenant 
with  Noah;  (Gen.  vii.  1 — ^24;  riiL  1 — 
22;  Isa.  liv.  9;)  and  also  enacted  some 
general  laws  for  his  goTemment. 
(Gen.  iz.  1—29;  x.  1,  32.)  Among 
other  agricultural  operations,  Noah 
planted  a  vineyard:  **And  he  drank 
of  the  wine,  and  was  drunken."  This 
was  probably  a  fault  of  inadvertence, 
one  m  which  he  was  overtaken,  and 
of  which  he  afterwards  bitterly  re- 
pented. While  in  this  state  he  was 
treated  indecorously  by  one  of  his 
sons,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
occasion  of  Noah's  remarkable  pre- 
diction against  Canaan.  (Gen.  ix. 
20—27.)  After  the  deluge,  Noah 
lived  350  years,  and  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  950  years. 

2.  'ffoAH  =i  nufti4>n.  A  daughter  of 
Zelophehad.    (Num.  xxvi.  83.) 

NOB  =^lieigh  t  A  city  of  the  priests, 
in  Benjamin,  within  sight  of  Jerusa- 
lem, on  the  north-east,  where  the 
tabernacle  was  stationed  in  the  time 
of  SauL  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1;  Neh.  xi.  32; 
Isa.  X.  82.)  On  account  of  the  kind- 
ness shown  to  David,  by  Ahimelech, 
the  high  priest,  Saul  caused  the  city 
to  be  smitten  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword.    (1  Sam.  xxii.  9 — 19.) 

NOBAH.— See  Kbnatii. 

NOBLEMAN.  The  Greek  word 
hanlikos,  rendered  "  nobleman,"  mar- 
gin, "courtier,"  or  *' ruler,"  signifies  a 
minitter,  or  iervaht  of  the  king ;  proba- 
bly one  who  was  then  attached  to  the 
court  of  Herod  Antipas.  (John  iv.  46, 
49.) 

NOD  :=.fli^lUj  iranderin^.      The 

region  of  exile,  on  the  eastward  of 

£den,  to  which  the  fratricide  Cain 

withdrew  "  from  the  presence  of  Jeho- 

*"'*»  "  The  Chaldee  interpreters  apply 

'^rm  Nod  to  Cain  himself,  rather 

^o  a  region — "  He  dwelt  a  fugi- 
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tive  in  the  land."    (Gen.  iv.  14, 16.> 

NODAB  =  ii^i/l'y.   Asonoflsh- 

mael,  whose  descendants  were  known 

by  the  same  name.    (1  Chron.  v.  19.) 

NOE.— See  Nqab. 

son  of  David.   ( 1  Chron.  iiL  7 ;  xiv.  6.> 

NOHAH  =  rewt.  A  son  of  Benja- 
min.    (1  Chron.  viii.  2.) 

NOON.  The  Hebrew  word  tzaka- 
raim  sigtaBes  double  lights  i.e.  strong- 
est, brinitest,  hence  called  "  mid-day,** 
when  the  sun  b  highest  in  his  daily 
course,  being  direct  south,  or  on  the 
meridian  of  any  place.  (Gen.  xliii.  16 ; 
Dent  XX viii.  29;  Ps.  Iv.  17;  1  Kings 
xviii.  29,  comp.  26,  27;  Acts  xxvi. 
13.)  The  terms  "noon,"  and  "noon- 
day,"  sometimes  designate  prosperity,, 
happiness.  (Job  xi.  1 7 ;  Ps.  xxxrili^ 
6;  isa.  IviiL  10;  Am.  viii.  9.) 

NOPH.— See  Memphis. 

NOPHAH  =  hhut,  or  rtindyplarr: 
A  town  of  the  Moabites.  (Num.  xxL  30l  > 

NORTH.  The  Hebrews  consideivd 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  heavens  in 
reference  to  a  man  whose  face  was 
turned  toward  the  east,  the  north  was 
consequently  on  his  left  hand;  (Gen. 
xiii.  14;  Josh.  xv.  10;  Judg.  xxi.  19; 
Jer.  L  13;)  hence  "  the  left  hand"  de- 
signates the  north.  (Gen.  xiv.  15; 
Job  xxiii.  9.)  They  also  regarded 
what  lay  to  the  nortn  as  higher^  and 
what  lay  to  the  south  as  lower;  hence 
they  who  travelled  from  south  to  north 
were  said  to  "go  up;"  (Gen.^v.  25; 
Hos.  viii.  9;  Acts  xviii.  3;  xix.  1;> 
whilst  they  who  went  from  north  to 
south  were  said  to  "go  down."  (Gen. 
xiL  10;  xxvi  2;  xxxviiL  1;  1  Sam. 
XXX.  15,  16;  XXV.  1;  xxvi.  2.)  By  the 
"land  of  the  north,"  Assyria  is  mi- 
derstood;  (Jer.  iii.  12,  18;  2Sech.  ii. 
6;)  and  Babylonia.  (Jer.  vi  22;  x. 
22;  xxxi.  8;  1.  3;  Zech.  ii.  6,  7;  vi. 
6,  8.)  But  the  "  king  of  the  north"  is 
the  king  of  Syria;  opposed  to  the 
king  of  the  south,  i.e.  Egypt.  (Dan. 
xi.  6— 15,40.) 

NOSE.  The  Hebrews  commonly 
placed  the  seat  of  anger  in  the  nostrils; 
since  the  effect  of  anger  is  often  hard 
breathing,  and  in  animals,  snorting. 
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19  odSaiion&U;  repreaealed  to  ns  u  be- 
ing, in  Ihii  way  .extrautduiBril)'  motpd. 
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NOSE-JEWEL.  TheHebrewword 
nfzem,  rendered  "ear-ring,"  mirgin, 
"jewel  for  the  forehead  j"  (Gen.  uiiv. 
22,  470  "noie-ieweU;"  (laa.  iii.  21;) 
and  "jewel  on  Uij  forehead,"  margin, 
"Eose,"  (Eiek.  xxi.  12,)  properlj 
aignifiea  a  not^-ringt  a  female  oma- 
ment,  common  in  Syria.  (Frov.  xi, 
:J2.)  The  nose-rins  is  also  worn  hy 
muy  of  the  females  in  Eg^t  and 
-other  parts  of  the  East.  Il  is  soine- 
timei  made  of  gold,  but  most  com- 
monly of  brau;  is  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter;  and  has 
usaaJty  three  or  more  eolonred  glass 
beadsiKenerallyredandblae,  attached 
to  iL  It  is  sometimes  passed  through 
the  right  and  sometimes  through  the 
left  ala  of  the  nose ;  and  hangs  partly 
before  the  mouth ;  so  that  the  wearer 
is  obliged  to  hold  it  up  with  one  hand 
when  she  puts  anything  into  her 
month.  In  some  parts  of  the  East 
the  females  wear  a  pendant  from  the 
septum  ormiddlelilamentof  Ibenose, 
which  is  often  exceedingly  beautiful 
and  of  great  Talue. 

KOVICE.  The  Greek  word  »to- 
jikfUn,  rendered  "  noTice,"  (I  Tim. 
iiL8,)  signifies  runely-j>lanfei,- and  is 
tropically  used  of  iiiu  naeli/ converted, 
and  not  yet  matured  in  Christian 
knowledge  and  experience.  In  laUr 
periods  the  neophytes  were  usually 
distinKuished  by  the  general  term 
-Catechamens = leamtrt. 
GOS 
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NDMBEES.  The  fourth  Book  of 
Uoses,  which  obtains  its  name  from  the 
title  of  the  Greek  tr^oa,  Arithmoi^ 
Numbersi  bevaase  the  book  contains 
an  account  of  the  numbering  and  or- 
dcriog  of  the  Hebrews  and  Levit«e, 
after  the  consecration  of  the  ubernade. 
The  rest  of  the  book  conuins  an  ac- 
count of  the  breaking  up  of  the  He- 
brews from  Sinai,  and  their  subse- 
quent wanderings  in  the  wilderneaai 
and  of  the  wonderful  dealings  of  God 
with  them,  until  their  arriral  on  the 
borders  of  Moab,  a  period  of  some- 
thing more  than  tbirty-eigbt  years. 
This  book,  like  the  rest  of  the  booha 
of  the  Fentateacb.  does  not  aeem  to 
have  been  written  in  one  continnotts 
succession,  like  a  continuous  mvf»  of 
history,  as  it  wears  the  air  of  a  his- 
toric jmimal,  as  well  as  a  record  oC 
legislation,  in  which  Moses  was  en- 
gaged as  often  as  circumstances  called 
for  it.  Throughout  the  book  the 
author  proves  hunsef  to  be  iatimateiy 
acquainted  with  Egypt,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  period.  The  list 
of  sutions,  in  the  route  of  the  He- 
brews, not  only  exhibits  an  equal 
knowledge  of  the  desert,  but  also 
shows  that  the  document  is  the  pro- 
duction of  the  reputed  author  of  the 
book.  The  author  frequently  quotes 
other  documents  of  Talue;  as  cheBook 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord;  (Num.  xxL 
14,  150  "nd  in  rerses  17,  18,  from  a 
joyous  song  of  the  Hebrews,  on  the 
"tcOTery  ofawell  in  the  desert;  and 

verses  27,  30,  from  an  ancient  war- 

ig  of  the  Amorites  o 


their  victory  over  Moab.     There  are 
also  some  highly-finished  ai 
ficent  passages  of  poetry  ai 


highly-finished  and  magni- 
isoges  of  poetry  ascribed  la 
Balaam.      (Num.  xxiii.  7—10,  18— 


3—9, 15—24.) 

NUN  =  a  _fi4h.  The  father  of 
Joshua,  who  is  hence  called  "  Joahna 
the  son  of  Nun."  (Ex.  xxxiiL  11 ; 
Nam.  xL  28;  xiii.  8,  IS;  Josh.  i.  1.) 
In  1  Chron.  vii  S7,  the  name  is  writ- 
ten "  Non." 

NURSE.  The  nurse  in  an  Eastern 
family  is  always  a  person  of  sunM  im- 
portance.    She  always  tccotnpanieii 
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the  bride  to  her  hasband's  house, 
where  she  becomes  her  confident  and 
chief  adviser,  and  ever  remaining  there 
an  honoured  g^est  (Gen.  xxiv.  59.) 
Deborah,  Rewkah^s  nurse,  died  in  the 
family  of  Jacob,  and  was  buried  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bethel,  with  much 
lamentation.  (Gen.  xxxv,  8.)  The 
tenderness  and  affection  of  a  nurse 
gives  force  to  several  figurative  ex- 
pressions in  the  Scriptures.  (Isa. 
xUx.  28;  1  Thes.  ii.  7.) 

NUTS.  TheHehrew word batniftt, 
rendered  "  nuts,"  (Gen.  xliii.  11,)  is  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  designate  pUtacia 
nttts,  the  fruit  of  the  Pigtacia  vera,  a 
tree  which  is  found  growing  wild  in 
some  parts  of  Falestme,  and  resem- 
bles the  Pistaem  terebifUhuSf  i.e.  the 
buttitf  or  terebinth.  The  tree,  when 
laden  with  clusters  of  ripe  nuts,  makes 
ft  fine  appearance,  but  at  other  times, 
on  accounf  of  its  crooked  branches,  is 
far  from  being  handsome.  The  He- 
brew word  offifz,  rendered  "nut,"  (Sol- 
Song,  vi.  11,)  is  supposed  to  designate 
the  fpolnut, '  Walnut-trees  are  abund- 
ant in  Syria;  and  many  of  them  are 
very  large.  Some  of  them  yield  large 
quantities  of  nuts;  but  it  is  said  that 
die  vicinity  of  walnut-trees  is  un- 
healthy. 

NYMFHAS=»ruf«^7wm.  A  Chris- 
tian mentioned  by  Paul  as  having  a 
church  in  his  house.    (Col.  iv.  15.) 


OAK.  The  Hebrew  word  ailt  ren- 
dered **  oak ;"  (Isa.  i.  29 ;  IviL  5,  margin ;) 
trees;"  (Isa. Ixi.  8;)  and  "£1,"  margin 
tfu)  pla  in,  i.e.  of  Paran ;  ( Gen.  xi v.  6 ;) 
properly  designates  the  terebinth.  The 
Hebrew  word  alah,  rendered  ♦*  oak;" 
(Gen.  xxxv.  4 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  26 ;  Judg.  vi. 
1 1, 19;  2  Sam.  xviii.  9, 10, 14;  1  Kings 
xiill4:  lChron.x.l2;  l8a.i.80;)"teil 
tree ;"  (Isa.  vi.  18;)  and**elm8}"  (Hos. 
iv.  13 ;)  seems  to  have  been  used  for  any 
large  and  durable  tree,  especially  the 
Plstacia  terebinthus.  The  terebinth, 
called  by  the  Arabs  bvtmt  is  common 
jn  Palestine.  It  spreads  its  boughs 
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far  and  wide  like  a  noble  oak;  and 
under  the  shade  of  such  a  tree,  Abra- 
ham might  well  have  pitched  hb  tent 
at  Mamre.  This  tree  is  not  aa  ever- 
green. Prom  incisions  in  the  trunk 
there  flows  a  sort  of  tttrpentine,  which 
graduaUy  hardens  into  a  transparent 
g^um.  "Die  Hebrew  words  aloit,  aO^n^ 
and  ailoHt  also  designate  any  strong 
durable  tree,  and  are  used  speciaUy 
of  the  "oak;"  (Gen.  xxxv.  8;  Iss. 
ii.  13;  vi  13;  xliv.  15;  Hos.  iv.  13; 
Am.  ii.  9;  Ezek.  xxvii.  6;  Zech.  xL  2;> 
also  rendered  "plain,"  but  ought  u> 
be  oak,  as  "  oaks  of  Moreh ; "  (Gen. 
xlL  6 ;  Deut  xi.  30 ;)  "  oaks  of  Mamre  ;*" 
(Gen.xiii.  18;  xiv.  13;  xviii.  1 ;)  "oak  of 
Tabor ;"  ( 1  Sam.  x.  3 ;)  and  "Magician's 
oak."  (Judg.  ix.  6,  37.)  There  are 
several  species  of  oaks  in  Palestine. 
among  which  the  evergreen  and  prickl  j 
oaks  occur  frequently,  yielding  in 
several  places  extensive  and  beautiful 
park  scenery;  "but  the  Quercu$  robMr, 
which  grows  to  so  large  a  siae  in  our 
own  country  is  not  to  be  met  with. 
The  hills  of  Bashan  are  richly  wooded 
to  their  summits  with  noble  prickly 
oaks,  and  a  few  pines  towering  over 
them.  Groves  of  the  evergreen  shmb, 
Querctis  canifera^  or  kermes  oak,  from 
from  which  the  small  eall-ahaped 
masses  of  insects,  anciently  yieloing 
the  scarlet  dye,  were  gathered,  occur 
in  the  valleys  beyond  the  plain  of 
Acre.    (Isa.  i.  18;  Lam.  iv.  5.) 

OATH.  A  solemn  appeal  to  God 
in  attestation  of  the  trutn  of  what  i» 
afiirmed.  Among  the  Hebrews,  a  t9- 
luntary  oath  was  sometimes  confirmed 
by  elevating  the  right  hand  towards 
heaven.  (Uen.  xiv.  22;  xxri.  28;  £z> 
vi.  8;  Deut  xxxii.  40;  Ps.  cxliv.  8;. 
Esek.  xvii.  18;  Rev.  x.  5.)  Jacob 
sware  "by  the  fear  of  his  fisther 
Isaac."  (Gen.  xxxL  53.)  Sometimes 
the  swearer  said,  "  God  do  so  to  me, 
and  more  also; "  (Ruth  i.  17;  2  Sam. 
iii.  9,  35;  1  Kings  iL  23;  2  Kings  vl 
31 ;)  "  God  be  witness  between  me 
and  thee;"  (Qen.  xxxL  53;  Jer.  xlit. 
5;)  "  As  the  Lord  Uveth; "  (Ruth.  iii. 
13;  1  Sam.  xiv.  45;  xx.  21;  1  Kings. 
xxLL  14;)  "As  thy  soul  Uveth;"  (L 
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Sam.  i.  26;  xvil  55;  2  Sam.  xi.  U;} 
*"*•  As  the  Lord  liyeth,  and  as  thy  soul 
liveth;**  (1  Sam.  xx.  3;  xxv.  26;  2 
Kioffs  ii.  2;)  or  ^'our  life  for  yours." 
( JoMi.  ii.  14.)  The  Egyptians  sware 
*'by  the  life  of  Pharaoh;'^  (Gen.  xUL 
15;)  as  did  the  Hebrews  "by  the  life  of 
the  king;"  (2  Sam.xi.  ll;P8.1xui.  11;) 
and  even  by  Baal  and  other  idols.  ( Jer. 
Y.  7;  xii  16;  Am.  viii.  14;  Zeph.  1. 
o,)  The  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
were  accustomed  to  swear  "  by  their 
heads,"  "by  heaven,"  "by  the 
earth,"  "by  Jerusalem,"  "by  the  tem- 
ple," "by  the  sold  of  the  temple," 
"  by  the  altar,  and  by  the  sin  or 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar."  (Siuttt.  v. 
M^Sli  xziii.  16->22.)  The  Most 
High  is  occasionally  presented  to  our 
apprehensive  capacity,  by  representa- 
tions  drawn  from  the  conduct  and 
circumstances  of  man — as  uttering  an 
oath-form,  "  For  I  lift  up  my  hand  to 
heaven,  and  say,  I  live  for  ever ;"  (Deut. 
xxxii.  40;)  or  "As  truly  as  I  live;" 
(Num.  xiv.  21 ;)  and  even  as  coming 
under  the  obligation  of  an  oath.  (Ex. 
vi.  8;  Gen.  xv.  18 — 21 ;  xxvi.  3;  xxxv. 
12;  Isa.  xlv.  23;  Ixii.  8;  £zek.  xx.  5; 
xxxiU.  11 ;  Heb.  vi.  13—18.)  Though 
judicial  oaths  were  used  in  times  long 
antecedent  to  Moses,  still  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  originated  in  any 
IHvine  conmiand.  The  inspired  law- 
giver could  not  wisely  dispense  with 
them  flJtogether,  he  therefore  made 
use  of  the  sanction  which  they  gave 
in  sundry  judicial  cases.  (Lev.  vL  3 
— 5;  Ex.  xxii.  11.)  When  an  oath 
was  exactedf  whether  by  a  judge  or 
another,  the  oath  was  put  in  form,  as 
"  I  allure  thee  that  thou  tell  me  no- 
thing but  that  which  is  true  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord;"  (1  Kings  xxii. 
16;  or,  "  1  abjure  thee  by  the  living 
God;"  (Matt.  xxvi.  63;)  and  the 
person  responded,  "Amen,  Amen," 
or  "  Thou  hast  said,"  or  in  other  ex- 
pressions of  like  import.  (Num.  v. 
19—22;  Deut.  xxvi.  15—26;  Matt, 
xxvi.  64.)  Amone  the  early  He- 
brews, an  oath  of  fiaelity  was  usually 
taken  by  "putting  the  hand  under  the 
thigh" — a  reference  to  the  seal  of  the 
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Divine  promise  in  circumcision— of 
the  person  who  administered  the  oath. 
(Gen.  xxiv.  2,  3;  xlvii.  29.)  The 
taking  of  a  felse  oath  was  deemed  a 
heinous  crime.  (Lev.  xix.  12;  Deut 
vi.  13;  Zech.  v.  4;  MaL  iii.  5;  Matt 
V.  33.)  The  frequency  of  voluntary 
oaths  must  have  fearfully  tended  to 
weaken  the  moral  character,  (Matt 
xxvi  74,)  by  diminishing  confidence 
between  man  and  man;  henoe  they 
are  expressly  forbidden  by  our  Lord. 
Indeed,  it  has  long  been  held  by  some 
Christians,  that  the  practice  of  taking 
an  oath  on  any  occasion  is  a  violation 
of  the  express  command  of  our  Lord, 
"  But  I  say  unto  you,  swear  not  at 
all ;"  and  there  is  great  fort^  in  the  ar- 
guments which  are  used  in  suj^port  of 
this  opinion.  (Matt  v.  34 ;  Jam.  v.  12.) 
OB  ADI  AH  ^^eroantoTworshipper 
of  Jehovah,  1.  A  prophet  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  contemporary  with 
Jeremiah.  From  the  fragment  of  a 
prophecy  left  by  Obadiah,  ^erte  20,  it 
seems  that  Jerusalem  was  then  sub- 
ject to  the  Chaldeans,  and  that  many 
of  the  citizens  had  been  carried  into 
Exile;  so  that  he  must  have  prophe- 
sied after  the  removal  of  Jehoiachin, 
that  is,  subsequently  to  the  year  599 
II.C.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  8—17.)  That 
Jerusalem  was  not  then  destroyed, 
appears  from  venn  12 — 14,  where  he 
admonishes  the  Edomites  not  to  con- 
tinue their  hostilities  against  the  He- 
brews. His  prc»phecy  relates  to  the 
judgments  impending  over  Edom ;  and 
announces  that  Zion  will  be  hereafter 
restored,  and  the  Hebrews,  even  the 
ten  tribes,  will  again  receive  their 
country,  and  take  possession  of  Edom 
and  also  Philistia.  This  took  place 
about  B.C.  125,  under  John  Hyrcanus. 
The  similarity  of  a  portion  of  Jere- 
miah's prophecv  with  that  of  Obadiah, 
is  striking.  («fer.  xlix.  7 — 16;  com- 
pare Obad.  xertm  1 — 9.)  The  style  of 
Obadiah  shines  with  various  beauties, 
yet  it  does  not  equal  that  of  the  more 
ancient  prophets.  2.  The  principal 
officer  in  Ahab*s  household,  by  whose 
interposition  one  hundred  of  the  Lord's 
prophets  were  preserved,  in  a  cave. 
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from  the  mnrderous  persecutionraised 
by  Jezebel,  and  supplied  with  food 
daring  the  famine.  (1  Kings  xriii.  3 
—16.)  He  is  also  called  ''  Obadiahn." 
(1  Kings  XTiii.  3,  margin.)  3.  A  de- 
scendant of  Darid.  (1  Chron.  iiL  21.) 
4.  A  descendant  of  Issachar.  (1 
Chron.  vii  3.)  5.  A  descendant  of 
Beniamin.  (I  Chron.  Tiii.  38;  ix.  44.) 
6.  tVo  of  the  Lerites.  (1  Chron.  ix. 
16;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  12.)  7.  One  of 
DaTxd's  distinguished  captains.  (1 
Chron.  xii.  9.)  6.  A  descendant  of 
Zebulun.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  19.)  9. 
One  of  kine  Jehoshaphat's  nobles.  (2 
Chron.  zvii.  7.)  10.  One  of  the  priests. 
(Neh.  X.  6.)  11.  One  who  returned 
from  the  Exile.    (Ezra  viil.  9.) 

OBAl,^  stony  ^  The  name  of  a 
tribe,  and  also  a  region  in  that  part  of 
Arabia  peopled  by  the  descendants  of 
Joktan;  (Gen.  x.  28;)  for  which,  in 
the  Samaritan,  and  in  1  Chron.  L  22, 
is  read  *<  EbaL" 

OBEDszurvina.  1.  The  son  of  Boas 
and  Ruth,  and  father  of  Jesse.  (Ruth 
IT.  17—22;  1  Chron.  ii.  12;  Matt  i.  6; 
Luke  iii.  32.)  2.  One  of  David's  dis- 
tinguished captains.  (1  Chron.  xL 
47.)  3.  A  descendant  of  Jndah.  (I 
Chron.  iL  87,  88.)  4.  A  son  of  Obed- 
edom.  (1  Chron.  xxvi  7.)  5.  The 
father  of  Azariah.   (2  Chron.  xxiii.  1.) 

OBED-EDOM  =  serving  Edom,  1. 
A  Qittite  who  lived  in  David's  time, 
and  at  whose  house  the  ark  was  de- 

Suited  after  the  death  of  Uzzah.  The 
ivine  blessing  which  rested  on  the 
house  of  Ob^-edom  for  the  ark*s 
sake,  encouraged  David  to  remove  it 
to  Jerusalem.    (2  Sam.  vi.   10 — 12; 
1   Chron.  xiii.  13,  14.)    Obed-edom 
and  his  sons  were  appointed  keepers 
of  the  doors  of  the  sanctuary.     (1 
Chron.  xv.  18,  24;  xvi.  38.)     2.  Two 
of  the  Levites.  (1  Chron.  xv.  21 ;  xvi 
38;  xxvi.  4,  8,  15;  2  Chron.  xxv.  24.) 
OBEDIENCE.    By  the  obedience 
of  Christ,  we  understand  the  entire 
*  work  of  the  Redeemer^inclndine  what 
some  writers  call  His  aetwe  and  pas- 
site  obedience  or  righteousness — in 
which  He  voluntarily  subjected  Him- 
lelf  to  the  Divine  law,  and  did  not 
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decline  to  do  anything,  either  in  the 
way  of  action  or  suflenng,  which  was 
necessary  to  be  done  or  suffered,  in 
order  that  the  salvation  of  men  might 
be  accomplished.  Bv  His  obedience, 
even  unto  death,  He  has  not  only 
magnified  the  law,  and  made  it  honour- 
able,  but  secured  the  happiness  of  all 
who  exercise  faith  in  Hmi;  just  as  all 
men  were  rendered  miserable  by  the 
disobedience  of  Adam,  because  all 
have  sinned.  (Rom.  viii.  1 — 4.)  The 
perfect  obedience  or  righteousness  of 
the  Saviour  stands  intimately  con- 
nected with  His  mediatorial  work ;  and 
is  founded  in  the  dig^ty  of  His  per- 
son— being  God  and  man — ^which  gave 
effect  to  all  He  did  and  suffered, 
(Phil.  iL  8;  Heb.  ii.  10;  v.  8,  9;  x.  9« 
10;  Matt  iiL  16;  GaL  iv.  4,  5.)  And 
that  Christ  has  suffered  in  the  room 
and  stead  of  sinners;  that  His  obe- 
dience unto  death  is  a  moral  equiva- 
lent for  the  sin  of  the  world;  and 
that  His  entire  work  is  considered 
a  good  and  glorious  reason  for  the 
exercise  of  pardoning  mercy  and  gra- 
cious reception  to  the  Divine  fevoor, 
is,  indeed,  the  fundamental  truth  of 
the  gospel  scheme  of  salvation.  Yet 
the  obedience  of  Christ  unto  death  has 
not  in  any  measure  abated  fixm  the 
claims  of  the  law  as  a  rule  of  moral 
action ;  it  has  rather  shown  thai  the 
law  may  be  fully  obeyed  in  our  natore; 
and  that  we  are,  therefore,  deservisgof 
its  penalty  when  we  disobey  it.  Yet 
when  we  have  transgressed  it,  the  way 
is  now  open  for  pardon  and  peace,  in 
case  of  penitence  and  faith;  inasmuch 
as  all  hope  for  us  on  the  ground  of  l^al 
merit  is  for  ever  excluded,  after  one 
transgression. — See  Imfittb. 

OBIL  =  chief  of  the  camels.  An 
Ishmaelite,  who  had  charge  of  the 
camels  of  David.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  80.) 

OBLATION.— See  Offbrikos. 

OBOTKszfeater-sUns.  A  station 
of  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert,  on  the 
eastern  skirts  of  Edom.  (Num.  xxi. 
10,11;  xxxiu.  48,  44.) 

OCHIBl— See  Owl. 

OCR AN= qfflieted.  The  father  of 
PagieL    (Nun.  L  18;  iL  27.) 
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XyDED=zeretftinff,  1.  The  father 
of  the  prophet  Azariah.  (2  Chron.  xt. 
1 — 8.)  In  verse  8,  by  a  mistake  of  the 
'COp3ri8ts,  **  Oded"  is  read,  instead  of 
'"Aiariah."  2.  A  prophet  who  per- 
suaded the  Israelites  to  return  to  tneir 
own  country  the  captires  of  Judah, 
which  they  nad  taken  in  the  war.  (2 
Chron.  xxriii.  9 — 16.) 

OFFENCE.  The  Greek  word 
nkandalon,  rendered  ''offence/*  de- 
signates any  thing  one  gtrikes  or 
ntumhlet  agairut.;  a  eaute  of  falling; 
hence  morally,  that  which  gir^s  occa- 
sion, or  is  likely  to  cause,  us  to  sin. 
Thus,  in  Matt.  v.  29,  the  right  eye 
which  would  allure  to  sin,  is  said  to 
oflfend ;  so  in  Matt  xyi.  23;  xviii.  7 — 9, 
causes  of  sin  and  suffering  are  called 
offences.  Our  Sariour  is  called  *'a 
stumbling  stone  and  rock  of  offence;" 
the  Jews  were  offended  with  the  Mes- 
siah as  He  appeared  among  them ;  they 
stumbled  at  His  character  and  claims, 
and  were  disobedient.  (Isa.  viii.  14; 
Luke  ii.  34;  Rom.  ix.  32,  83.) 

OFFERINGS.  The  general  Tiew 
with  which  the  various  offerings  or 
sacrifices  were  presented,  by  the  He- 
brews, was  either  to  express  gratitude 
to  God,  for  favours  received,  or  to  make 
expiation  for  sins  committed.  The 
place,  in  which  alone  the  oblations 
could  be  legally  presented,  was  the 
ftont  court  of  the  national  sanctuary; 
(Lev.  xvii.  1—9;  Dent.  xii.  6—7;  1 
Kin^  viu.  29;  2  Chron.  vii.  12;  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  67,  69;)  though  in  some  in- 
stances sacrifices  were  offered  else- 
where, without  any  reprehension. 
(Judg.  ii.  6;  1  Sam.  vii.  17;  ix.  12; 
1  Kings  xviii.  19—88.^  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  sacrifice,  the  person 
whose  property  it  was,  he  being  him- 
self first  legally  purified,  brought  the 
animal — ^which  was  to  be  without 
blemish — to  the  altar,  at  the  same  I 
time  turned  himself  so  as  to  have  his 
hee  towards  the  door  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  head  of 
the  animal;  the  last  act  to  signify, 
that  the  punishment  due  to  him  should 
fall  upon  the  victim.  (Deut.  xxiii. 
18;  MaL  i.  7,  8;  1  Sam.  xvL  6;  Ex. 
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xix.  14;  Lev.  L  4;  ii.  8, 4;  iii.  1,2;  ir. 
38;  xvii  4.)    Then  he  slew  it,  which, 
however,  the  priest  might  also  do,  and 
in  later  times  actually  did.    (Lev.  i. 
6;  2  Chron.  xxix.  24;  Ezra  vi  24.) 
In  the  act  of  slaying,  the  priest  re- 
ceived the  blood  in  brazen  bowls,  and 
sprinkled  or  poured  it  near  the  dif- 
ferent ofRsrinffs,  yet  apart  from  them. 
The  offerer  then  took  the  skin  of  the 
victim,  and  cut  it  into  pieces.    (Lev. 
L6;  compare  2  Chron.  xxix.  34.)  The 
bumingof  theproper  parts  of  the  sacri- 
fice, as  the  omentum,  the  fat  covering 
the  intestines,  the  kidneys,  the  lobes 
of  the  liver,  and  in  sheep,  the  fat  of 
the  tail,  was  attended  to  oy  the  priest. 
The  ITumk'Offering^  consisted  in 
the  presentation  of  a  bull,  sheep,  or 
goat,  of  either  sex ;  which  was  brought 
and    slain    on    the    south    side    of 
the  altar.  The  pieces  of  fat  only  were 
burned.     The  breast  and  shoulder, 
the  former  of  which  the  offerer  was 
to  keave  and  the  latter  to  wa/ve,  be- 
longed to  the  priest.    The  heaving 
and  the  wavine — hence  called  **  an 
heave-offering,    and  **  a  wave-offer- 
ing'*— were  manifest  sjrmbols  of  vre- 
tewtation  to  Jehovah,  the  Lora  of 
heaven  and  of  the  whole  earth.    (Ex. 
xxix.    24 — ^28;    Lev.  ix.^  21;    Num. 
xxxi.  62.)  The  rest  was  applied  to  the 
use  of  a  sacrificial  feast.  (Ps.  cxviii  27 ; 
1  Cor.  X.  18.)    This  offering  was  pre- 
sented on  account  of  a  particular  hles- 
siuff  received  from  «lehovah,  hence 
called  *'a  sacrifice  gf  thanks-nving;** 
(Ps.  cxri.  17 ;)  also  **  a  peace-omring ;" 
(Lev.  ill  1 — 11;)— also  in  connection 
with  the  passover,  as  the  khag  or  festive 
thank-offering;  (Lev.  vii.  16—18;)— 
or  on  the  satisfaction  of  a  vow;  (Num. 
vi.  14;  Lev.  vii.  16;)— or  merely  from 
the  general  feeling  of  pious  inclination, 
in  which  case  it  was  called  "  a  firee- 
will-offering;**    (Deut.  xii.  17;)— also 
**  a  volunta^-oflfering."  (Lev.  vii.  16.) 
The  meat-offerings  were  united  widi 
**  thank-offerings,    consisting  of  un- 
leavened cakes  mingled  with  oil,  and  a 
leavened  loaf,  which  went  to  the  priest. 
The  **  drink-offeriogB,'*  consistme  of 
wine  poured  out  all  round  the  utar 
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were  also  an  addition  to  the  thank-of- 
ferings made  by  fire.  (Num.  XY.  6^-10; 
xxYiiL  7 — 14;  JLev.  iL  1 ;  iii.  1 ;  viL  11 
—88;  sir.  10—21.)  AmoDf  thank- 
oiferinss,  in  the  most  extensive  sense, 
might  be  reckoned  the  presentation  of 
the  first  bom;  (Ex. xiii  12—18 ;) — the 
first  fruits,  including  the  fruit  of  all 
manner  of  trees,  honey,  oil,  and  unfer- 
mented  wine ;  (Lev.  xxiiL  10~13 ;  Num. 
xviiL  12;  1  Chron.ix.  29;  Neh.  x.87; 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  5;) — and  the  second 
tithe.  (Deut.  xiL  17,  18;  xiv.  28.) 
Leaven  and  honey  were  excluded 
from  allofierinss  made  by  fire;  (Lev. 
ii.  11;)  and  salt  was  required  in  all. 
(Lev.  ii.  13;  Mark  ix.  49;  CoL  iv.  6.) 
8o  also  the  Hebrews  were  forbidden 
to  offer  anything  vile  and  contempti- 
ble.   (Deut  xxiil  18;  MaL  i  7, 8.) 

The  Burnt- Offering  was  a  free-will 
oifering,  which  consisted  in  the  im- 
molation of  a  male  animal  victim, 
which  was  sometimes  a  bull  of  three- 
years-old,  sometimes  a  sheep  or  goat 
uf  one*year-old,  more  rarely  a  young 
dove  or  turtle-dove.  In  "a  whole  burnt- 
offering"  the  victim  was  entirely  con- 
sumed m  the  fire;  but  in  some  burnt- 
offerings,  only  parts  of  the  victim  were 
so  consumed.  (Gen.  xxiL  18;  Job  i. 
5;  1  Sam.  vi.  14;  Fs.  IL  17—19;  Luke 
ii.  24.)  The  sacrifice  was  slain  on  the 
north  side  of  the  altar,  and  deprived 
of  the  skin;  the  skin  belonged  to  the 
priests,  and  was  out  up  into  proper 
pieces  by  the  offerer  hunself.  (Lev. 
viL  8.)  All  the  parts  of  the  victim 
were  laid  separately  upon  the  fire.  Of 
doves,  the  priest  was  to  nip  off  the 
head  with  his  finger-nails,  squeeze  out 
the  blood  on  the  edge  of  the  altar, 
pluck  off  the  feathers  and  throw  them 
with  the  crop  into  the  ash-pit,  diride 
it  down  to  tne  wings,  and  then  com- 
pletely bum  it  (Lev.  i.  1 — 17;  vL 
1—6.)  The  design  of  the  burnt  offer- 
ings was  to  make  atonement  with  God 
for  sins  committed,  in  general  They 
were  presented  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  nation,  every  morning  and  even- 
ing; also  in  connexion  with  a  sin- 
OTOring  on  the  great  day  of  atone- 
«**«"%  also  on  the  other  principal  an- 
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nval festivals;  (Lev.  i.  4;  xvL  3;  £x^ 
xxix.  88—42;  Num.  vii.  15—17;  viU. 
12 — ^28;) — ^in  the  solemnities  of  con- 
secration to  office;  (Lev.  viiL  18—29; 
ix.  2 — 4;  Num.  viiL  8;)— and  idso  by 
private  persons,  in  or^  to  be  free«i 
from  Levitical  uncleanness; — b^  wo- 
men after  child-bearing;  (Lev.  xu.  6 — 
8;) — by  lepers  when  cured;  (Lev.  xiv. 
21,  81;>-))y  Nazarites,  when  they 
had  touched  a  dead  body;  (Num.  vi. 
11 — 14;)— and  by  those  who  wer^ 
personally  unclean.  (Lev.  xv.  1 — 15.> 
Persons  who  brought  only  two  doves 
for  a  sin-oifering,  were  oblured  to 
make  one  of  them  «  burnt-offering. 
(Lev.  V.  10.)  Hecatombs  of  burnt- 
offerings  are  occasionally  mentioned. 
(Dsra  vi.  17;  1  Chron.  xxix.  21;  2 
Chron.  xxix.  82.) 

The  Trefpau- Offering  was  offered 
for  individuals  only,  and  chiefly  for 
such  transgressions  as  were  not 
punishable  by  the  laws  of  the  Stato. 
(Lev.  vii.  19.)  The  victim  sacrificed 
was  different  on  different  occasions. 
A  trespa8S-i»ffering  was  broosht 
when  a  person  did  not  inform  of  a 
crime  committed  by  another;  (Lev. 
V.  1;) — when  a  person  had  touched 
any  unclean  olject,  and  had  omitted 
the  sacrifice  of  purification;  (Lev.  v. 
2,  8;)— when  a  person  had,  uirough 
foivetfulness,  neglected  to  fulfil  his 
rash  vow.  In  each  of  these  cases  thi^ 
offering  was  a  ewe  or  a  she-goat;  or« 
if  the  sacrificer  were  poor,  it  might 
consist  of  doves  or  fine  flour,  without 
oil  and  incense.  (Lev.  v.  4 — 13.)  When 
a  person  had,  through  mbtake,  up' 
plied  to  a  common  purpose,  anything 
which  had  been  consecrated  to  a  holy 
use;  (Lev.  v.  10,  16;  xxii.  14;)— or 
had  in  any  way  violated  an  engage- 
ment, or  denied  stolen  property,  or 
concealed  any  lost  thing  jirhich  he 
had  found.  In  these  cases,  the  offer- 
ing was  a  ram;  and  the  restoration 
of  the  alienated  property,  with  one- 
fifth  of  the  value;  in  the  former  case* 
to  the  priest ;  in  the  latter,  to  the  owner 
or  his  neirs.  (Lev.  via— 7.)  When 
any  person  had,  through  ignorance, 
done  something  forbidden,  the  victint. 
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was  a  ram.  (Lev.  y.  17, 18.)  When  a 
man  had  a  criminal  connexion  with  a 
betrothed  female  slare ;  (Lev.  xix.  20 — 
22;)-— or  had, in  later  times, contracted 
ao  idolatrous  marriage,  the  victim  was 
a  ram.  (Ezra  x.  19.)  So  also,  a  Nasa- 
rite,  who  had  contracted  defilement 
by  touching  a  dead  body;  (Num.  vi. 
9 — 12;) — and  a  le^r  wno  had  been 
healed,  were  to  bring  a  lamb  for  a 
trespass  offering.  (Lev.  xiv.  12,  24.) 
In  tnis  oflering  the  victim  was  slain 
on  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  the 
blood  sprinkled  round  it,  and  the 
pieces  of  fat  burned  upon  it. 

The  SIh' Offerings  were  offered  oc- 
casionally for  individuals,  but  gener- 
ally for  the  congregation.  A  sin- 
o£fering  was  offered  on  the  great  day 
of  atonement,  for  the  high  priest  and 
the  nation.  (Lev.  xvL  1—^4;  xxiii. 
26—32;  NuuL  xxix.  7—11.)  When 
the  hi^  priest  had  committed  an  of- 
fence, and  thereby  had  brought  guilt 
upon  the  whole  nation,  he  laid  his 
hand  on  the  head  of  a  young  bull, 
and  acknowledge  his  sin;  then  he 
slew  the  animal  on  the  north  side  of  the 
altar,  sprinkled  the  blood,  and  burned 
the  fat  and  the  abdominal  pieces  upon 
the  altar;  all  the  rest  was  burned 
without  the  gates  of  the  city.  (Lev. 
iv.  2 — 12.)  When  the  whole  nation 
had  committed  an  ofience,  through 
ignorance,  and  afterwards  repentMl, 
the  same  oflering  was  made  as  in  the 
preceding  case.  (Lev.  iv.  18 — 21.) 
When  a  magistrate  committed  an 
offence  through  error,  the  sacrifice 
was  a  kid;  the  fat  pieces  only  came 
to  the  aitar;  the  rest  fell  to  the  priest. 
(Lev.  iv.  22—26.)  When  a  person 
sinned  through  ignorance,  the  sacri- 
fice was  a  ewe,  or  a  female  kid.  (Lev. 
iv.  27 — 85.)  When  a  woman  was 
purified  from  luemorrhage,  or,  after 
child-birth;  (Lev.  xv.  25—80;  xii. 
6—^;)— when  a  man  was  personally 
unclean;  (Lev.  xv.  2,  14,  15;  comp. 
xiv.  21,  22;) — or  a  Nasarite  hid 
touched  a  corpse,  or  the  time  of  his 
▼ow  was  completed;  (Num.  vi.  10 — 
14 ;)— or  on  the  purification  of  a  leper ; 
the  victim  in  these  cases  was  usually 
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a  sheep  or  a  dove.  (Lev.  xiv.  19 — 31.> 
On  the  consecration  of  a  priest,  or 
Lerite,  the  victim  was  an  ox  or  a 
goat.  (Ex.  xxix.  1 — 14;  Lev.  ix.  23; 
riTum.  viii  8 — 12.) — See  Sacbifice. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  expiatory  sa- 
crifices were  83rmbolical  r^resenta- 
tions  of  the  great  work,  for  the  effect- 
ingof  which  the  Messiah  was  promised 
to  fallen  man.  (Ps.xL6,8;  Heb.  x.  5, 
10;  viU.  3;  ix.  14, 26,  28.)  As  it  was 
the  design  of  the  Mosaic  law  to  remind 
the  Hebrews  that  they  were  gpiilty  of 
sin  and  liable  to  death,  so  every  sacrificr 
was  a  memorial  of  this  mournful  truth,, 
as  well  as  ft  type  of  the  work  of  our  Be- 
deemer.  When  a  Hebrew  had  com- 
mitted a  trespass  against  the  Divine 
law,  providing  the  trespass  was  such 
as  aamitted  an  expiation,  he  had  to 
ofier  the  requisite  sacrifices  before  he 
could  be  restored  to  his  civU  privi- 
leges. With  this,  a  mere  worldly- 
mmded  Hebrew  was  content;  but,  as 
no  mere  animal  sacrifice  could  make 
atonement  for  sin,  to  the  sincere  be- 
lieverthe  sacrifice  was  only  the  symbol 
and  type  of  something  spiritual.  It 
reminded  him  that  his  sms  had  not 
only  excluded  him  from  the  Divine 
favour,  but  that  he  deserved  death 
and  subsequent  agony;  it  directed 
him  to  the  need  of  a  sacrifice  for  sin 
ere  God  would  forgive  his  transgres- 
sion; and  it  assured  him,  that  just  as 
b^  sacrifice  he  had  been  restored  to 
his  civil  and  political  rights;  so  by 
faith  in  the  g^at  sacrifice  for  sin  on 
the  part  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  might  he 
be  restored  to  the  Divine  favour,  and 
to  a  place  in  that  spiritual  kingdom  of 
which  the  Hebrew  nation  was  tne  type. 

OG  =  Umg-neeked?  An  Amoritish 
king  of  Bashan,  famous  for  his  gigan- 
tic stature.  He  was  defeated  by  the 
Hebrews  under  Moses,  and  his  coun- 
try was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Bian- 
asseh.  (Num.  xxL  38;  xxxiL  33; 
Deut.  i.  4;  iii.  3;  iv.  47;  xxxL  4; 
Josh.  xiii.  30.)  His  bedstead  of  iron, 
which  was  fifteen  feet  nine  inches  in 
length,  and  seven  feet  in  width,  waH 
preserved  as  a  memoriaL  (Deut.  iii. 
11;  Josh.  xiii.  12.) 
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Wild  describes  the  largest  of  the  old 
oliye-trees,  in  the  garden  of  Gethse- 
mane,  as  being  twenty-four  feet  in 
girth  above  the  roots,  though  its  top- 
mast branch  is  not  thirty  feet  from 
the  ground.  As  the  oliTe-tree  is 
always  green,  it  was  employed  as  a 
symbol  of  uninterrupted  prosperity; 
(Fs.  lii.  8;  Jer.  xi.  16;)  and  abundant 
fruitfulness.  (Judg.  ix.  8,  9;  Ps. 
exxTiii.  3;  Hos.  xiv.  6;  Zech.  iv.  8, 
11,  14;  Rom.  xi.  17;  Rev.  xi.  4.) 
The  fruit  of  the  olive-tree  is  some^ 
times  plucked  in  its  green  unripe  state, 
and  preserved  in  pickle,  or  a  solution 
of  salt,  and  exported.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  the  fruit  is  valuable 
on'account  of  the  oil  it  produces,  which 
is  expressed  from  it  in  various  ways. 
(Job  xxiv.  11 ;  Mic.  vi.  15.)  The  best 
oil  was  that  which  came  from  the 
frnit,  by  being  beaten,  or  with  very 
light  pressure.  This  was  termed 
**  pure  olive  oil  beaten."  (Ex.xxvii. 
20.)  The  first  expression  of  the  oil 
was  better  than  the  second,  and  the 
second  than  the  third.  Ripe  olives 
yielded  oil  of  a  less  valuaole  kind. 
The  worst  sort  is  much  used  in  making 
soap.  The  oil  was  one  of  the  pro- 
ductions the  Hebrews  carried  to  the 
markets  of  Tyre.  (Ezek.  xxviii.  17.) 
The  Hebrew  words  aitz-sJiemen,  ren- 
dered "pine  branches;"  (Neh.  viii.  15;) 
"olive  trees,"  margin,  *' trees  of  oil;" 
(1  Kings  vi.  23;)  and  "oU-tree;" 
(Isa.xli.  19;)  properly  sigpiify  oU'tree. 
By  this  designation  is  probably  in- 
tended the  agrielaios,  (Rom.  xi.  17;) 
i.e.  the  oleaster  or  olea  Europea^  in  a 
wild  state,  the  "wild  olive,"  which 
was  grafted  upon  the  cultivated  olive- 
tree.  The  oil  of  the  oleaster  is  chiefly 
osed  as  a  healing  ointment  The 
wood  was  used  for  making  the  cheru- 
bim in  the  temple,  and  for  doors  and 
posts  "  for  the  entering  of  the  oracle." 
(1  Kings  vi.  23—33.) 

OLIVES,  MOUNT  OF.  This 
mountain,  also  called  "Olivet;  (2 
Sam.  XV.  30;  Acts  i.  12,)  and  by  the 
Arabs,  Jebel-et-Tur,  lies  on  the  east 
of  Jerusalem,  from  which  it  is  separ- 
ated only  by  the  narrow  valley  of 
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Jehoshaphat.  (Zech.  xiv.  4.)  It  is 
usually  said  to  have  three  summits; 
the  middle  and  apparently  the  highest 
of  which  is  directly  opposite  the  city, 
having  an  elevation,  as  given  by 
Lieut  Symonds,  of  2,897  ShigUsh 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
sides  of  the  mountain  are  sprinkled 
with  olive-trees,  and  wheat-fields. 
From  the  middle  summit  there  is  a 
commartding  prospect  of  the  northern 
end  and  portion  of  the  Dead  sea,  and 
also  of  the  adjacent  country,  includ- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  as  well  as  of  the  naked 
dreary  region  lying  between  Jerusa- 
lem and  Jericho,  and  between  Beth- 
lehem and  the  Dead  sea,  and  also  of 
the  castle  of  Kerak,  perched  high  up 
in  the  country  of  Muab.  As  Bethany 
was  connected  with,  or  a  part  of,  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  the  two  names  are 
used  interchangeably,  and  almost  as 
synonymous,  (Matt  xxi.  17;  xxiv. 
3;  xxvi.  30;  Mark,  xi.  1—20;  xiii.8; 
xiv.  2G;  Luke  xix.  29;  xxi.  37;  xxii. 
39;  xxiv.  50;  John  viii.  1.) 

OLYMPAS  =  heacenly.  A  Chris- 
tian at  Rome,  whom  Paul  salutes. 
(Rom.  xvi.  15.) 

OMAR  =  eloquent.  A  son  of  Eli- 
phaz.  (Gen.  xxxvi,  11 ;  1  Chron.  i.  80.) 

OMEGA.— See  Alpha. 

OM£R.  A  measure  of  things  dry, 
equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  an  (>phah,  or 
5.  1  English  pints.    (Kx.xvi.  10—30.) 

OMRlss^?//;*/  of  Jvliovah.  1.  A 
king  of  Israel,  who  was  general  of  tho 
Israelitish  army,  and  was  raised  to 
the  throne  during  tho  siege  of  Oib- 
bethon.  The  army  had  heard  that 
Zimri  had  assassinated  Elah  the  king, 
and  had  usurped  the  throne;  instantW* 
the  siege  was  raised,  they  forthwitn 
marched  to  Tirzah,  where  Zimri  re- 
sided, and  captured  it.  The  Israelites 
were  then  divided  into  two  parties,  tme 
of  which  had  made  Tibni  king;  but 
after  a  struggle  of  about  six  years, 
Omri  prevailed,  and  took  the  throne, 
which  he  disgraced,  from  928 — ^917  B.C. 
Omri,  on  an  Assyrian  monument  called 
Khumri,  founded  Samaria,  which 
thenceforth  became  the  capital  of  the 
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1.  OH  =  llg!if,i>rthf/iiH.  Anan- 
-cient  uid  celebrated  city  of  lower 
I'^l!  vG«i.xli.45.B00  also  called 
■■  Beth-ihemesh  "=  trmpU  of  thenn; 
(Jer,  xliii.  18-,)  "IIeli(ij»li»"=ri(y  of 
theiun:  (Kick.  itsx.  IT.margiD;)  and 
by  Ihc  Arab»"Ain  hyiena"=fourttahi 
!•/  the  HUN.  In  Kwk.  xxx.  IT,  On  is 
called  "  A ven  "=»w'*' «?»'«.  ariitg, 
deai^atinganidolatrouscUy.  Inlsa. 
six.  IS,  19,  this  city  is  supposMl  to  be 
referred  lo  nnder  tha  name  of  the  "city 
of  deatrucCion,"in  the  marffin  "  Ileres 
="oftheBun."  The  city  stood  on  the 
uaitem  side  of  the  Kile,  a  few  miles 
S.N.E.  from  Cairo;  and  was  cele- 
brated fur  the  wonhip  and  temple  of 
(he  lun.  The  priests  of  this  ancient 
city  are  represented  by  Herodotus  as 
the  most  learned  amunfr  all  the  Em)- 
tians.  Jowph  nwrried  the  daoKhler 
at  the  high  priest  of  On.    (Gen.  xlri. 
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mBdehim**le«medin  all  tbewisAoH 
of  the  Egyptians."  (Acts  viL  S3.) 
According  te  Josephus,  in  after  ana, 
and  with  the  consent  of  Ptolemy  nil- 
loDWter,  king  of  E^ypt,  a  temple  waa 
bnilt  here,  or  within  the  district  of 
HeliopoUs,  for  the  Jews,  by  Oniaa, 
the  son  of  tha  Jewish  high  prieM. 
This  temple,  which  wb>  in  great  re- 
pute among  the  1  leUenis  tic  Jews,  con- 
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of  the  Jews,  it  was  shut  Dp  and 
linally  demolished  by  the  emperor  Vea- 
paiian.  The  city  suffered  greatly  frooi 
the  iuTasion  of  Camhyses;  and  in 
Ktrabo's  time  it  was  a  mass  of  splm- 
did  ruins,  among  which  the  spsfions 
halls  of  the  college  were  lo  be  seen, 
in  which  PUlo,  Emloxus,  and  other 
Greek  sages,  had  studied  the  wiadoai 
<if  the  Egyptians  under  the  directioa 
ijf  the  priests  of  Ueliopolis.  The  silr 
of  this  once  famed  city  is  now  marked 
by  low  mounds,  enclosing  a  space 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length,  by  half  a  mile  in  bre«dth: 
which  was  once  occupied  partiy  by 
houses,  and  partly  by  the  celebrated 
temple  of  the  snn.  This  area  is  now 
a  ploughed  field,  a  garden  of  herfai; 
and  a  solitary  ma^lcent  obelisk,  of 
red  granite,  mnde  in  the  reign  of 
Osirtesen  L,  67  feet  high — ft  copy  of 
which  wegiie — which  still  rises  m  the 
midit,  is  Ine  sole  remnant  of  the  for- 
mer splendours  of  the  place. 

2.  Ov  =  irfaUi,  Mulitancf.  A  de- 
scendant of  Reuben.     (Num.  xri.  1.) 

ONAM  =  j<rnnif,sfsW.  1.  A  de- 
scendant of  Seir.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  ti.) 
2,  A  SOD  of  JerahmceL  (IChroiuii. 
26,  28.) 

OS  AN  =  iriraHff,ttOiil.  tnieaecond 
son  of  Judah,  who  was  giren  in  mar- 
riage to  Tamar,  his  elder  brotho-'s 
widow,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  Lord 
for  the  criminal  manner  in  which  be 
evaded  compliance  with  the  ancient 
I«vinte  Uw.  (Gen.  xxxTiii.  8,  9j 
xlii.  12i  Num.  xxTi.  19.) 

OS'ESlMljli  =  pnjaaiU.  A  so^ 
T*nt  beloBging  to  Philemon  of  C«l- 
losse,  who  fled  from  bit  master  la 
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Home,  where  he  was  converted  under 
Paul.  The  Ajpostle  sent  him  back, 
with  the  beautiful  Epistle  to  Philemon ; 
und  the  master  received  his  servant  as 
a  brother.    (Col.  iv.  9,  19;  Phil.  10.) 

ONESIPHORUS  sszvroJU'brinf- 
ing,  A  Christian  of  Epheans,  who 
ministered  to  Paul,  when  a  prisoner  at 
Rome,  at  a  time  when  almost  all  the 
rest  of  his  friends  had  forsaken  him 
and  fled.     (2  Tim.  L  16—18;  iv.  19.) 

ONION.  The  onions  of  Egypt  have 
from  antiquity  been  far  renowned. 
<Num.  xi.  5.)  Their  large  size  and 
exquisite  flavor,  it  is  said,  difier  from 
the  onions  of  our  country,  as  much  as 
4i  bad  turnip  differs  in  palatableness 
from  a  gooa  apple.  As  all  the  com- 
mon species  of  allium  g^ow  in  Pales- 
tine, it  is  probable  that  the  Hebrews, 
in  their  own  land,  consumed  them 
largely. 

ONO=*tfV«^.  A  city  of  Benja- 
min; (Ezra  ii.3d;  Neh.  vii.87;  xi.  3o; 
1  Chron.  viii.  12;)  with  a  valley  or 
plain  of  the  same  name.    (Neh.  vi.  2.) 

ONYCHA.  The  Hebrew  w<.rd 
jtliehhletfi^  rendered  "onvcha,*'  is  sup- 
posed to  denote  the  shell  of  a  species 
of  mussel,  the  blatUi  Byzantina,  tound 
in  the  lakes  of  India;  when  burned  it 
emits  a  musky  odour.  As  one  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  sacred  perfume, 
others  think  it  may  have  been  a  kind 
of  gum.    (Ex.  XXX.  34.) 

ONYX.  The  Hebrew  word  jalta- 
lom,  rendered  '^diamond,"  (Ex.  xxviii. 
18;  xxxix.  11  ;'£zek.  xxviii.  13,)  pro- 
bably d^ignates  the  onyx,  a  kind  of 
chalcedony,  which  approaches  the  co- 
lour of  the  flesh  as  it  appears  through 
the  naiL  The  Hebrew  word  shohanty 
rendered  "onyx,"  properly  designates 
the  "beryl." — See  Beryl. 

OPH£L=a  hill,  tumulus.  A  hiU 
or  ridge  on  the  east  of  Mount  Zion, 
anciently  surrounded  and  fortified  by 
a  separate  wall.  (2  Chron.  xxvii.  3; 
xxxui.  14;  Neh.  iii.  26,  27;  xi  21.) 
In  the  marein  of  these  passages,  Ophel 
is  generally  rendered  "the  tower." 
Dr.  Robinson  identifies  it  with  the 
ridge  extending  south  from  Moriah 
to  §iloam,  between  the  deep  valley  of 
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Jehoshaphat  on  the  east,  and  the 
steep,  but  shallower,  Tyropceon  on  the 
west  The  breadth  of  the  ridge  is  290 
feet,  or  about  96  vards,  from  brow  to 
brow.  The  ground  is  tilled  and  planted 
with  olive  and  other  fruit  trees. 

OPHIR  =  the  upper  or  dittant  re- 
gion. A  son  of  Joktan,  the  son  of  Eber, 
a  great-grandson  of  Shem.  (Gen.  x. 
29.)  His  descendants  are  supposed 
to  have  given  name  to  "Opnir,"  a 
celebrated  region,  abounding  in  gold, 
which  the  seamen  of  Solomon,  in 
company  with  the  Phenicians,  were 
accustomed  to  visit,  taking  their  de- 
parture from  the  ports  of  the  Elanitic 
gulf,  and  bringing  back,  every  three 
years,  gold,  precious  stones,  sandal- 
wood, silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  pea- 
cocks. (1  Kings  ix.  28;  x.  11,  22;  2 
Chron.  ^iii.  18;  ix.  10.S  The  "gold 
of  Ophir"  is  frequently  mentioned. 
(Job  xxii  24;  xxviii  16;  Ps.  xlv.  9; 
Isa.  xiii.  12;  1  Chron.  xxix.  4.)  The 
word  "Uphaz,"  (Jer.  x.  9;  Ban.  x. 
5,)  and  also  "  Parvaim,"  (2  Chron. 
iii.  6,)  mentioned  as  gold  regions,  are 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Ophir. 
As  to  the  geographical  situation  of 
Ophir — ^the  lUl-Dorado  of  Solomon — 
there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion;  yet 
the  best  interpreters  hesitate  only 
between  three  regions — India,  and 
some  part  of  Arabia,  and  the  coagt  of 
Eastern  Africa,  That  Ophir  is  to 
be  sought  in  India,  was  the  opinion 
of  Josephus;  (Ant.  8.  6.  4;)  and 
certainly,  several  of  the  articles  of 
traffic,  as  ivory  and  sandal-wood,  are 
found  in  India;  also  the  original  words 
for  "apes"  and  "peacocks"  are  the 
Indian  words  still  used  on  the  coast  ot 
Malabar.  So  also,  the  Seventy  have 
everywhere,  except  in  Gen.  x.  29,  for 
"Ophir"  put  Stifhir,  the  Egyptian 
name  for  India.  And  in  India  there 
is  a  district  called  Saupara,  probably 
the  same  as  Sopkir,  situated  where  is 
now  the  emporium  of  Goa.  Those  who 
prefer  Arabia,  observe  that  Ophir,  in 
Gen.x.  29,  is  enumerated  among  other 
regions  inhabited  by  the  descmbuits 
of  Joktan;  all  of  which,  so  far  as 
known  to  us,  an*  to  be  sought  in  the 
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aoathem  part  of  Arabia;  although  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Ophir,  even  if 
more  remote  and  situated  in  India, 
might  have  been  peopled  by  colonies 
of  the  Joktanidn.  Of  the  articles 
of  traffic  above  mentioned,  *'gems" 
and  **  apes  "  are  still  found  in  Arabia; 
and,  though  no  gold  may  be  now 
found  there,  it  formerly  abounded  in 
that  region.  (Num.  xzxi.  22,  50; 
Judg.  viii.  24,  26;  Ps.  IxxiL  15.) 
Even  at  the  present  day  there  exists 
a  place  called  el-Ophir,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Oman,  a  few  miles  from  the 
city  Sohar.  The  opinion  that  the 
gold  region  was  on  the  coast  of  Eastern 
Africa^  has  been  supported,  not  only 
from  the  name  Opkir,  whence  it  is 
supposed  the  term  Africa  is  derived; 
but  from  the  fact  that  Eastern  Africa 
was  a  region  that  produced  gold  in 
abundance,  and  indeed  all  the  articles 
enumerated  in  the  account  of  the  com- 
merce of  Solomon.  Hence,  Ophir  is 
made  to  comprise  Nigrvtia  and  the 
Safala  of  Araoian  writers,  now  Zan- 
guebar  and  Mozambiaue,  where  there 
is  a  gold  district  called  Pura,  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  Solomon*s  fleet 
coming  down  the  Bed  sea,  from  Esion- 
geber,  coasted  along  the  shore  of  Af- 
rica, doubled  the  Cape  (»f  Good  Hope, 
and  came  to  Tarshish,  in  Spain,  and 
thence  back  ag^in  the  same  way;  thus 
making  the  three  years'  voyage  out  and 
home.  Some  distin^ished  scholars 
suppose  that  no  particular  country  is 
designated  by  Ophir,  but  that  the  t«rm 
is  UMd,  like  the  word  7%ul0  in  the  clas- 
sics, to  denote  some  indefinite,  distant 
region,  or  a  certain  reenon  of  the 
world,  like  the  East  or  West  Indies. 
However,  so  much  is  certain,  that 
Tarshish  and  Ophir — ^whether  the 
latter  were  India,  Arabia,  or  the  coast 
of  Eastern  Africa,  or  a  general  name 
for  the  rich  South — ^were  the  two 
boundaries  of  the  combined  fleets  of 
Hiram  and  Solomon. 

0PHNIs=iiumZe2y.  A  town  of 
Benjamin ;  probably  the  same  as  the 
Qophna  of  Josephus,  and  the  modem 
village  Jufna. 

OPHK AH  =/afcn,  fawn-like,    1 . 
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A  town  of  Manasseh.  (Judg.  Ti.  11  ^ 
viii  27,  82;  ix.  5.)  2.  A  descendant 
of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  iv.  14.)  3.  See 
Ephbaim. 

ORACLE.    This  word  is  used  to^ 
designate  the  holy  of  holies,  or  most 
holy  place,   in   the  temple,  whence- 
Jehovah  announced  His  decisions  to- 
the  high  priest  of  the  Hebrews.    (1 
Kings  vi.  6,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23;  viiL 
6;  2  Sam.  xvi  28;  2  Chron.  iiL  16; 
Lev.  xvi.  2,  17;  Heb.  ix.  3,  7,  8, 12, 
24,25.)    So  also  the  Urim  and  Thorn- 
mim,  in  the  breast-plate  of  the  hieh 
priest,  constituted  a  sacred  oracle,  by 
which  the  Hebrews,  in  difficult  cases* 
inquired  of  Jehovah  and  received  an 
oracular  answer.      (Num.  xxviL  21;: 
Ex.  xxviii.  80;    1  Sam.  xxii.  10,  15  f 
xxiii.  6 — 12.)     Most  of  the  ancient 
nations  had  their  oracles,  where  their- 
deities  were  consulted;  they  were  also 
stealthily  scattered  among  the  He- 
brews.   Their  responses  were  gener- 
ally couched  in  very  dark  and  ambigu- 
ous terms,  supposed  to  be  given  by  their 
idols,  but  in  reality  by  their  priests  or 
priestesses.  (Isa.  sdi.  21 — ^24;  xliv.  7;  1 
Sam.  xxviii.  8 — 9.)  Indeed,  the  supj^- 
cants,  who  consulted  the  oracles,  were 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  sanctuaries 
where  the  deceitful  responses  werfr 
given.    Of  the  ambiguity  and  equivo- 
cation of  the  oracles,  we  have  an  in* 
stance  in  the  case  of  CrcBsus,  who 
consulted  that  at  Delphi,  relative  to 
his  intended  war  against  the  Persians. 
He  was  told  that  '*  he  would  destroy 
a  great  empire."    This  he  naturally 
interpreted  of  his  overcoming  the  Per- 
sians, though  the  response  was  so 
framed  as  to  admit  of  an  opposite 
meaning.    Croesus  made  war  against 
the  Persians,  and  was  ruined.    The 
same  ambiguity  occurs  in  the  reply 
of  the  pretended  nrophets  of  Baal,  to 
Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  when  be  in- 
quired, **  Snail  I  go  against  Ramoth 
Gilead  to  battle,  or  shall  I  forbear?** 
The  reply  was  so  artfully  constructed 
that  it  might  be  interpreted  either 
for  or  against  the  expedition:  **  Go 
up,  for  the  Lord  will  deliver  it — Ra- 
moth-Gilead — into  the  king's — ^Ahab'a 
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—hand; "  or,  **  €ro  np,  for  the  Lord 
will  delirer  it — Ramoth-Gilead — ^into 
the  king's  hand,"  that  is,  into  the 
hand  of  the  king  of  Assyria.  Relying 
npon  this  ambiguous  reply,  the  kings 
or  Judi^  and  Israel  engaged  the  Sy- 
rians, and  were  utterly  disoomfitted. 
(1  Khigs  xxii.  6.)  So  also  when  Saul 
visited  the  oracle  at  Endor,  the  re- 
sponse, delivered  by  the  sorceress — 
imitating  Samuel  through  the  power 
of  v&tUf^oquitm — is  quite  in  character 
with  the  ambiguity  and  equiYocation 
of  the  heathen  oracles,  as  the  words 
might  either  be  interpreted,  **  To- 
morrow shalt  thou  ana  thy  sons  be 
with  me,"  Le.  with  the  sorceress  at 
Endor;  or  thus,  "To-morrow  shalt 
thou  and  thy  sons  be  with  me,"  i.e. 
with  Samuel  in  the  state  of  the  dead. 
(1  Sam.  xxviii.  7—19.)  AU  the 
heathen  oracles  were  mere  impos- 
tures and  "lying  wonders;"  either 
calculated  to  serve  the  avaricious 
ends  of  the  heathen  priests,  or  the 
political  views  of  the  princes.  The 
word  "  oracles"  is  also  used  to  desig- 
nate the  sacred  writings,  which  were 
entrusted  to  the  Hebrew  nation. 
(Acts  vii  38;  Rom.  iiL  2;  1  Pet.  iv. 

ORCHARD.— See  Gakdbk. 

ORDINANCES.  (This  word  fre- 
quently denotes  the  established  laws, 
rales,  or  appointments  of  Jehovah's 
government;  (Ex.  xviiL  20;  Lev. 
xviiL  8;  Luke  i.  6;)  sometimes  it 
designates  particular  religious  cere- 
monies in  Hebrew  worship.  (Num. 
ix.  12,  14;  Eph.  u.  15;  dol.  il  20; 
Heb.  ix.  1, 10.) 

ORDAIN.  The  Greek  word  cheiro- 
toneOf  rendered  "  ordained,"  properly 
signifies  to  hold  up  the  hand,  hence 
to  vote,  to  choge  by  vote,  to  appoint  by 
the  votes  of  the  people.  (Acts  xiv. 
2Z\  2  Tim.  iv.  23;  Tit.  iu.  16.)  The 
tennis  also  rendered  "chosen."  (2 
Cor.  viii.  19.)  It  would  thus  appear 
that  the  most  ancient  form  of  oraina- 
tion  to  the  Christian  ministry,  con- 
sisted, "  not  in  laying  on  the  hands" 
of  the  bishop,  or  the  presbytery,  but 
in  the  appointment  by  the  votes  of  the 
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people,  with  fasting  and  prayers.  Th« 
"  laying  on  of  hands,"  so  frequently 
mentioned,  refers  to  the  ehariemata  or 
miraculous  gifts,  imparted  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This  conferring  miraoukme 
powerf,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  through 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  belonged 
peculiarly  to  the  Apostles  as  a  proof 
of  their  apostleship;  but  this  was  % 
distinct  matter  from  the  appointment 
of  a  Christian  teacher  to  nis  office. 
(Acts  viii.  17,  19;  vi.6,  8;  iiL  8;  ix. 
17;  1  Cor.  xu.  4—11;  1  Tim.  iv.  14; 
V.  22;  2  Tim.  i.  6.^  In  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  seven  deacons  at  tferusa- 
lem,  they  were  chosen,  i.(\  "  elected," 
by  the  church,  and  set  apart  br 
prayer;  the  Apostles  also  "laid  their 
nands  on  them,"  and  they  reoeived 
power  to^  do  "great  wonders  and 
miracles  among  the  people."  (Acts 
vi.  5,  8.)  Here,  ordination  to  office 
was  the  election  by  the  church;  wliile 
the  laying  on  of  hands  was  the  com- 
munication of  miraculous  gifts.  But 
if  the  laying  on  of  hands  was  properly 
the  act  of  ordination,  how  is  it  that 
those  Christian  teachers,  who  are  now 
ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
and  who  profess  to  have  derived  their 
ordination  in  an  unbniken  succession 
from  the  Apostles,  are  not  "full  of 
faith  and  power,  doing  great  wonders 
and  miracles  among  the  people  ?  "  Tho 
Greek  word  tetagmenoi,  is  sometimes 
rendered  "appointed;"  (Matt,  xxviii. 
16;  Acts  xxii.  10;  xxviiL  28;)  "set," 
i.e.  appointed;  (Luke  vii.  8;)  "de- 
termined;" (Acts XV.  2;)  "ordained, 
i.e.  conitituted,  or  arranged,  (Roro. 
xiii.  1.)  It  never  signifies  fore-or^ 
dained,  or  oi^destinated,  by  Ood*8 
decree;  and  the  Gentiles,  who  wer« 
"ordained,"  i,e.  "disposed"  for  eternal 
life,  are  not  represented  as  believing 
under  such  a  decree.    (Acts  xiiL  48.3 

OREB  =  a  raven,  A  prince  of  the 
Midianites;  also  the  name  of  a  rock 
beyond  the  Jordan.  (Judg.  vii.  25; 
viii.  3;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11;  Isa.  x.  2G.) 

OB,E}!f=:  the  pine,  AsonofJerah- 
meel.    (1  Chron.  ii.  25.) 

ORGAN.  The  Hebrew  word  tf^a^ 
rendered  "  organ,"  properly  denotes  a 
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pipe,  reed,  gyrinx.  (Gen.  iv.  21;  Job 
xxi.  12;  XXX.  81 ;  Ps.  cl.  4.)  The  Greek 
word  argatum  was  anciently  the  gene- 
ral appellation  for  all  instruments. 
The  ugah  appears  to  have  been  what 
the  ancient  Greeks  called  the  pipe  or 
flute  of  Pan,  the  mouth-orf^n;  which 
was  made  of  from  sevpn  to  fourteen  or 
fifteen  reeds.  The  syrinx,  or  Pan's- 
pipe,  is  still  a  common  pastoral  instru- 
ment in  the  East. 

ORION.  The  Uebrew  word  •*  ce- 
^W** z^  impiouA,  is  supposed  to  de- 
signate the  lar^e  and  brilliant  con- 
stellation **orion,"  situated  in  the 
southern  heraisphere  with  respect  to 
the  ecliptic,  but  the  equinoctial  passes 
nearly  across  its  middle.  It  is  known 
by  the  three  bright  stars  in  its  belt. 
(Job  ix.  9;  xxxviii.  31;  Am.  v.  S.) 
In  Isa.  xiii.  10,  the  word  ieml'tm  is 
rendered  **  constellations,"  de&ignating 
the  greater  constellations  similar  to 
orion. 

OKNAMKNTS.— See  Jewels. 

ORNAN. — See  Akai:nah. 

ORPAH  =  ma/w^  fftrehrk,  or  per- 
haps fafvn.  A  daughter-in-law  of 
Naomi.     (Ruth  i.  4,  14.) 

OSEE.— See  Uosea. 

OSHEA.— See  Joshia. 

OSPRAY.  The  Hebrew  word  rtr<i»- 
mh,  rendered  "ospray,"  (Lev.  xi.  13; 
Deut.  xiv.  12,)  is  supposed  to  designate 
the  black  eagle;  perhaps  the  nissrr 
tookoor  described  by  Bruce.  Some 
think  the  fish-hawk  is  intended  by 
this  unclean  bird. 

OSSIFRAGE.  The  Hebrew  word 
peres,  rendered  "ossifrage,"  (l^ev.  xi. 
13;  Deut.  xiv.  12,)  appears  to  denote 
a  species  of  eagle.  Some  understand 
the  tmlhtre,  others  the  faleon,  and 
others  the  sea-eagle,  which  breaks  the 
bones  of  its  prey,  after  it  has  eaten 
the  flesh.  Tnis  bird  was  unclean  to 
the  Hebrews. 

OSTRICH.  The  Hebrew  words 
yeMn  and  ya/mah,  properly  denote  the 
male  and  female  ogtrich,  (Lam.  iv. 
3.)  The  Hebrew  term  hath-hayaanah, 
rendered  "owl,"  (Lev.  xi.  16;  Dent 
xiv.  15;  Job  xxx.  29;  Isa.  xiii.  21; 
xxxiv.  18;  zliii.  20;  Jer.  L  39;  Mic 
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i.  8,)  is  generally  rendered  in  th<^ 
margin,  "  ostriches,"  or  **  daughter  of 
the  owl,"  probably  the  female  owtrieh. 
So  also  the  Hebrew  word  renanim  is 
poetically  used  for  the  female  OMtriek  : 
— **  The  wing  of  the  ostrich  exultingly 
vibrates,  but  are  her  pinions  and 
feathers  the  pious?  "  i.e.  she  is  not, 
like  the  storic,  affectionate  towards 
her  young,  but  treats  them  with  ap- 
parent cruelty.  (Job  xxxix.  18 — 18.) 
The  ostrich,  whose  principal  charac- 
teristics are  beautifully  and  strikingly 
detailed  in  this  passage  of  Job,  is  a 
native  of  the  torrid  regions  of  Arabia 
and  Africa.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
feathered  tribes,  and  is  the  connecting 
link  between  quadrupeds  and  fowl.^ 
There  are  two  varieties  of  the  ostrich; 
one  with  a  glossy  black  plumage,  and 
sometimes  gri>wing  to  more  than  ten 
feet  in  height;  the  other  covered 
chiefly  with  grey  and  dingy  feathers, 
but  seldom  attaining  seven  feet  in 
height  The  ostrich  is  rendered  in- 
capable of  flight  by  the  peculiar  stnc- 
ture  of  her  wings;  but  she  runs  with 
such  rapidity  Uiat  the  fleetest  horse 
cannot  equal.  The  ostrich  was  ^tly 
caUed  by  the  ancients  **  a  lover  of  the 
deserts."  In  those  dreary  wastes  its 
subsistence  is  the  few  tufts  of  coarse 
grass  which  are  scattered  here  and 
there ;  but  when  nutritious  snbstanees 
do  not  occur,  it  would  seem,  that  in 
order  to  be  at  ease,  it  is  obliged  to 
All  up  the  great  capacity  of  its  stomach, 
by  pouring  in  whatever  inconeruoiis 
materials  are  at  hand,  to  supply  the 
void.  The  Arabs  assert  that  the  os- 
trich never  drinks,.&nd  thechosen  place 
of  its  habitation — the  waste  sandy  de- 
sert— seems  to  confirm  the  aaseitioii. 
Job  says,  the  ostrich  ^Meaveth  her 
eggs  in  the  earth,  and  warmeth  them 
in  dust."  But  this  merely  signifies 
that  she  does  not  build  a  nest,  as 
most  birds  do,  but  deposits  her 
in  a  basin  scraped  out  of  the 
The  eggs,  however,  are  deposited  with 
great  care;  and  are  hatcned,  as  die 
eggs  of  other  birds  are,  in  a  ^reat 
measure  by  the  heat  imparted  by  the 
incubation  of  the  parent  birds.     The 
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•ostrich  still  inhabits  the  great  Syrian 
desert,  especially  the  plains  extend- 
ing from  the  Uaiirau  towards  the 
Jeba  Shammar  and  Nejid.  Some  are 
found  in  the  Hauran  ;  and  a  few  are 
occasionally  taken  within  two  days 
Journey  of  Damascus.  The  Araos 
reckon  the  eggs  delicious  food,  and 
occasionally  sell  them  for  about  a 
shilling  each.  The  principal  yalue  of 
the  ostrich  is  in  its  feathers,  which  are 
extensively  used  for  ornaments ;  they 
are ,'  sold  at  Aleppo  and  Damascus. 
The  flesh  of  the  ostrich  was  forbidden 
by  the  Mosaic  law  to  be  eaten,  (Ley. 
XI.  13,)  but  it  is  eaten  by  some  of  the 
nations  of  Africa. 

OTHNI  =  livfi  of  JcJtovah,  A  son 
of  Shemaiah.     (1  Cliron.  xxvi.  7.) 

OTIiNlEL  =  lumo/Ood.  The  first 
judge  or  regent  of  the  Hebrews  after 
the  death  of  Joshua.  He  was  the  son 
of  Kenaz,  the  brother  of  Caleb,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah ;  and  for  his  valour  in 
seizing  the  city  of  Debir,  he  was  re- 
warded by  the  gift  of  Achsah,  the 
daughter  of  Caleb,  in  marriage.  He 
delivered  the  Hebrews  from  the  bond- 
age, in  which  they  had  been  held  for 
eight  years,  by  tne  Mesopotamians; 
and  during  the  forty  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration the  Hebrews  remained 
faithful  to  Jehovah.  (Josh.  xv.  16 — 
19;  Judg.  i.  11—15;  iii  8—11;  1 
Chron.  iv.  13.) 

OUCHES.  The  Hebrew  word 
mUthbetzoth,  rendered  **  ouches,"  sig- 
nifies settings,  bezels,  in  which  gems 
are  set,  hence  the  sockets  for  fasten- 
ing the  precious  stones  in  the  shoulder- 
pieces  of  the  high  priest's  ephod.  (Ex. 
zxviii.  11, 14,  25;  xxxix.  13 — 16.) 

OVEN.— See  Bkbad. 

OWL.  The  numerous  family  of  ra- 
]>acious  birds  styled  striaida,  are  all, 
or  with  few  exceptions,  "birds  of  dark- 
ness;" of  which  several  well-known 
■species  are  found  in  Syria  and  Eeypt. 
The  following  Hebrew  words  have 
tiNeen  supposea  to  designate  this  un- 
clean bira.  1.  Cos,  rendered  "  owl;" 
<P8.oii6;)  and  "the  little  owl;"  (Ley. 
xi  17;  Deut  xiv.  16;)  which  may 
designate  the  gtria  Jlammaat  the 
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white  or  common  bam  owl;  others 
think  a  kind  o(  pelican  is  intended. 

2.  Ya?isuph,  rendered  **owl;"  (Isa. 
xxxiv.  11  j)  and  "the  great  owl;" 
(Lev.  xi.  17;  Deut.  xiv.  10;)  proba- 
bly a  water  or  marsh  fowl  is  intended, 
as  in  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate, 
"the  Ibis"  i.e.  the  Egyptian  heron. 

3.  Kippoz,  rendered  "the  great  owl;" 
(Isa.  xxxiv.  15;)  is  supposed  to  de- 
signate a  species  of  serpent,  serpens 
jaculus,  i.  e.    the    arroji'-snake.      4. 

Ochim,  rendered  "doleful  creatures," 
margin,  "  Ochim ;"  (Isa,  xiiL  21 ;)  pro- 
perly bowlings,  shrieks;  hence  hon'l- 
ing  animals,  probably  hwrlcts,  aicls. 
5.  Yaanali,  rendered  "owl;"  (Lev. 
xi.  1(5;  Deut  xiv.  15;  Job  xxx.  29; 
Isa.xiii.  21;  xxxiv.  13;  xliii.20;  Jer. 
1.  39;  Mic.  i.  8;)  properly  the  ostrich, 
as  in  the  margin.  6.  Lilith,  rendered 
"screech-owl;"  (Isa. xxxiv.  14;)  sup- 
posed to  designate  the  strix  bubo  or 
g^eat- eared  owl;  or  the  strix  curo- 
maiida  or  night-hawk.  Several  mum- 
mies of  owl^  have  been  found  in  the 
necropolis  of  Thebes. — See  Night- 

MONHTEB. 

OX.  As  the  Hebrews  did  not  cas- 
trate their  bulls,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  climate  sufficiently  enervated 
them  as  to  render  them  generally 
tractable.  The  nostrils  of  unruly 
cattle  were  perforated,  and  a  ring 
put  through  and  fastened  to  a  rope, 
which  rendered  the  most  turbulent 
manageable.  (2  Kings  xix.  28;  Job 
xl.  24;  Isa.  xxxvii.  29.)  Bulls  not 
only  formed  a  large  item  of  the  wealth 
of  the  patriarchs,  (Gen.  xxiv.  35; 
xxx.  43;  Job  i.  3,)  but  were  used  for 
ploughing,  (Deut  xxii.  10;  1  Kingg 
xix.  19;  Job  L  14;  Prov.  xiv.  4;  Isa. 
xxx.  24,)  for  drawing  carts,  (Num. 
vii.  3,  7,  8,)  and  for  threshing  or 
treading  out  grain,  (Deut  xxv.  4 ;  X 
Cor.  ix.  9,)  and  for  food.  (1  Kings 
xix.  21;  1  Chron.  xii.  39,40;  Matt 
xxii.  4.)  We  know  little  of  the  vari- 
ous breeds  of  cattle  among  the  He- 
brews, but  the  Egyptian  monuments 
exhibit  the  three  principal  distinc- 
tions of  short-homed,  long-homed, 
and  one  with  the  Indian  hump.    The 
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viour  miraculously  cured  sereral  para- 
lytics. (Aiatt.  iv.  24;  viii.  18;  ix.  2, 
6;  Mark  it  3,  4;  Luke  v.  18;  John 
T.  6.) 

VALTI=^  deli  vera  nee  of  Jehovah, 
One  of  the  spies  sent  out  by  Joshua. 
(Num.  xiii.  9.) 

VAh'ViVA.=:dcUveraiire  of  God, 
A  descendant  of  Issachar.  (Kum. 
xxxiv.  26.) 

PALTITE.— See  Peloxtite. 

PAMPHYLIA  =  rf<7w»  of  every 
tribe.  A  district  in  the  southern  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Cilicia;  north,  by  Pisidia;  west,  by 
L>'cia;  and  south,  by  a  part  of  the 
Mediterranean,  here  called  the  sea  of 
Pamphylia.  (Acts  ii.  10;  xiii.  13; 
xiv.  24;  XT.  38;  xxvii.  5.) 

PAN.  The  Hebrew  word,  jri>,  ren- 
dered "pan,"  (Ex.  xxni.  3,)  and  "  flesh- 
pot,"  (Ex.  xvi.  3,)  signifies  a  poty 
pan,,  or  cavldron  for  kitchen  boiling. 
In  Ps.  Ix.  8,  it  is  rendered  "wash-pot," 
i.c,  the  meanest  vessel.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Hebrew  kitchen  utensils  were 
similar  to  those  exhibited  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments;  or  like  those 
copper  cauldrons  brought  from  Nine- 
yen,  and  now  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum.    (Lev.  vi.  22.) 

PAN  NAG.  So  much  uncertainty 
exists  concerning  the  meaning  of  this 
word,  that  our  translators  have  re- 
tained it  in  our  version,  without  trans- 
lating it.  In  the  account  of  the  com- 
merce of  Tyre,  (Ezck.  xxvii.  17,)  it  is 
said,  "  Judah,  and  the  land  of  Israel, 
they  were  thy  merchants :  they  traded 
in  thy  market  wheat  of  Minnith,  and 
Pannag,  and  honey,  and  oil,  and 
balm."  The  Septuagint  translates  the 
term  "pannag,"  eassia;  the  Vulgate, 
balsam;  the  Syriac,  millet;  and  the 
Targum,  87veet-paxtnf.  If  Pannag  is 
^ot  the  name  of  a  place,  like  Min- 
nith, we  suggest  that  it  denoted  fruit 
cake^  i,e.  made  of  figs,  raisins,  or  dates, 
ranking  with  honey,  oil,  and  balm,  as 
productions  of  Palestine,  or,  at  least, 
of  Syria.    Lady  Calcott's  view  is,  at 

"St,  singular:  she  believes  it  to  be 
panax  quinq-nefolium^  which  the 
mts  considered  to  be  a  medi- 
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cine  so  powerful  and  efficaciotxs  for 
the  cure  of  a  variety  of  distempers, 
that  our  word panaeea^  "a  muTertal 
remedy,"  was  derived  from  it 

PAPER— See  Book. 

PAPER-REEDS.— See  Rbbd. 

PAPHOS.  A  celebrated  maritime 
city,  lying  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus ;  now  an  in- 
considerable place,  called  Baffo,  Not 
far  from  the  city  was  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Venus,  the  Paphian  god- 
dess; here  also,  Sorgius  I'auliia  was 
proconsul.    (Acts  xiii.  6 — 13.) 

PARABLE.  The  Greek  word  ;»a- 
rabole,  rendered  "parable,"  signifies 
eo7npariitoH,  timilitiide.  But  the  He- 
brew term  mashal^  like  the  Greek 
parabole,  was  also  used  in  a  wider 
sense,  to  desighate  any  discourse  ex- 
pressed in  figurative,  poetical,  or  sen- 
tentious language,  hence  a  parahle; 
(Num.  xxiii.  7 ;  Job  xxvii.  1 ;)  a  dark 
myin-g,  i.e.  full  of  hidden  meaning; 
(Ps.  xlix.  4;  Ixxviii.  2;  Matt.  xiii. 
35;  Prov.  i.  (5;  Eccl.  xii.  9;)  a  prmrtrb, 
adage;  (1  Sam.  x.  12;  Ezek.  xvUi.  2; 
Lukeiv.  23;)  also  irnage,  figure^  fy^i^ 
bolj  or  type,  (Heb.  ix.  9,  11;  xi.  19.)- 
But,  specially,  a  parable  denoted  a 
short  aiscourse,  usually  a  narrative, 
so  constructed  as  to  set  forth  a  truth 
spiritual  and  heavenly.  Trench  has 
well  observed,  "The  parable  differs 
from  iYiefahley  moving  as  it  does  in  % 
spiritual  world,  and  never  transgress- 
ing the  actual  order  of  things  na- 
tural;— ^from  the  mythus^  there  being 
in  the  latter  an  unconscious  blendbug 
of  the  deeper  meaning  with  tlie  ont- 
ward  symbol,  the  two  remaining  se- 
parate and  separable  in  the  parable; 
— from  the  proverb^  inasmuch  as  it  is 
longer  carried  out,  and  not  merely 
accidentally  and  occasionally,  but 
necessarily  figurative; — from  the  al- 
legory ^  comparing  as  it  does  one  thing 
with  another,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
preserving  them  apart  as  an  inner  and 
an  outer,  and  not  transferring,  as  does 
the  allegory,  the  properties  and  quali- 
ties and  relations  of  one  t4>  the  oraer.** 
Instruction  b^  figurative  speeches 
was  a  fiiYOunte   mode  of  Oriental. 
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teaching,  and  was  much  employed  by 
the  ancient  sages.  Even  the  He- 
brew prophets  employed  it,  the  more 
strongly  to  impress  their  hearers  with 
their  threatenmgs  or  their  promises. 
Thus  Nathan  reprored  David  under 
the  story  of  the  rich  man  who  had 
taken  away  and  killed  the  one  ewe- 
lamb  of  the  poor  man.  (2  Sam.  xii.  I 
—18.)  Thus,  too,  the  prophet  sung 
to  his  well-beloved,  the  people,  a  song 
concerning  another  wvll-beloved,  the 
sentiment  of  which  is  simply  that  the 
former  is  an  unfruitful  and  unprofit- 
able vineyard,  which  the  latter,  the 
lord  of  the  vineyard,  threatens  with 
immediate  destruction.  (Isa.  v.  1 — 7.) 
When  the  people  did  not  comprehend 
the  figurative  story,  the  speaker 
sometimes  explained  its  pregnant  im- 
port. (Judg.  ix.  7 — 20;  2  Kings  xiv. 
9,  10;  Ezek.  xvH.  2—21;  xvlii.  2,  3; 
xix.  1 — 9.)  The  parables  of  our  Sa- 
viour are  remarkable  for  clearness, 
force,  simplicity,  and  appropriateness. 
They  relate  to  daily  objects;  (Matt. 
XX.  1—16;  Mark  iv.  26—34;  to  do- 
mestic labours;  (Matt.  xiii.  33 — 35;) 
to  common  occurrences;  (Luke  vii. 
36 — 50  ;x.  2.5 — 37;)  and  to  the  scenery 
by  which  He  and  His  audience  were 
surrounded.  (Matt.  xiii.  47 — 53;  Luke 
xiii  6 — 9;  John  iv.  36 — 38;  Isa.  vi. 
9.)  They  were  especially  adapted  to 
His  unlearned  and  prejudiced  hearers; 
and,  being  generally  easily  appre- 
hended, the  force  of  them  was  in- 
stantly felt  and  acknowledged.  In 
the  interpretation  of  a  parable,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  press  too 
closely  all  the  points  of  the  paraboli* 
oal  narrative,  nor  to  interpret  them 
too  minutely  with  a  reference  to  the 
general  purpose.  If  there  be  a  re- 
semblance in  the  principal  incidents 
that  is^all  that  is  requnred.  In  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  son,  we  need 
not  inquire  what  is  meant  by  the 
robe,  the  ealf,  and  the  ring;  (Luke 
XV.  11 — 32;)  as  such  acUuncts  are 
necessarily  assumed,  in  order  to  com- 
fdete  the  narrative,  and  adapt  it  to 
the  customs  of  human  life.  But  the 
existence  of  an  elder  brother  and 
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his  envy  are  tuihgtnntial  fact^  not 
illustrative  of  any  other,  and  for 
such  we  must  seek  an  interpretation. 
As  an  example  of  laborious  trifling 
and  incorrect  interpretation,  arising 
from  the  exposition  of  the  adjuncts 
or  mere  drapery,  the  parable  of  the 
good  Samaritan  was  tnus  explained 
as  early  as  the  fifth  century:  The 
man  going  down  to  Jericho  was 
Adam;  the  thieves  were  the  devil 
and  his  angels,  who  robbed  him  of 
immortality,  and  left  him  all  but 
dead;  the  priest  and  Levite  repre- 
sented the  Mosaic  dispensation;  the 
good  Samaritan  is  Christ;  the  oil 
and  wine  are  the  comforts  and  bless- 
ings of  the  gospel;  the  beast  on  which 
he  rode  is  Christ's  humanity;  the 
setting  of  the  wounded  man  on  the 
beast  is  vicarious  salvation;  the  inn 
is  the  church;  and  the  twopence,  the 
life  that  now  is,  and  that  which  is  to 
come.  All  this  laborious  trifling 
would  have  been  avoided,  by  simply 
attending  to  the  context,  which  shows, 
that  the  parable  is  a  beautiful  answer 
to  the  question,  "  Who  is  my  neigh- 
bour ?"  (Luke  X.  29—37.)  No  arti- 
cle of  faith  should  be  established  from 
parables,  allegories,  or  single  figu- 
rative passages;  such  passages  may, 
however,  be  used  in  illustration  or 
confirmation  of  doctrinal  statements. 

PARACLETE.— See  Comfobtkb. 

PARADISE.  The  original  word 
pardest  rendered  "orchard;"  (Sol. 
Song  iv.  13;  Eccl.  ii.  6;)  "forest," 
(Neh.  ii.  8,)  is  from  the  Sanscrit 
paradesha  =  a  region  of  surpassing 
beauty;  and  was  used  by  the  He- 
brews, and  also  by  the  Persians,  from 
whom  they  derived  it,  for  a  pa/rk^ 
pleasure  grmindy  place  planted  wi^ 
trees,  the  king's  gardens.  (Jos.  Ant. 
vii.  4.  14;  viii.  7.  3.)  Hence  the 
Seventy  employ  |M»ra^^(7«=paradise, 
as  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  gan, 
the  garden  of  Eden.  (Gen.  ii.  8,  9, 
etc.)  So  John,  drawing  the  imagery 
from  the  purity  and  holy  enjoyment 
of  Eden,  applies  the  term  to  denote 
the  Christian  church,  in  which  Jesn^ 
is  designated    **the  Tree  of   LiW 
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niey.  il.  7;  xxil  ii.  14;  oompftre  Gen. 
iiL  22 — ^24.)  So  also,  in  accordance 
with  later  Jewish  usage,  "  paradise" 
is  put  for  the  abode  of  the  blessed 
after  death,  Abraham's  bosom,  hearen, 
where  the  spirits  of  the  just  dwell  with 
God.    (Luke  xxiiL  43;  2  Cor.  zii.  4; 

PA  RAH  =  A^<jr-town,  A  place 
in  the  tribe  of  Bei\)amin.  (Josh, 
xnii.  23.) 

PARAN  =s  region  with  navems. 
An  extensive  desert  region  lying  west 
of  the  Elanitic  g^lf  or  eastern  arm 
of  the  Red  sea,  and  the  Arabah.  This 
mountainous  tract  is  composed  of  steep 
ridges  running  mostly  from  east  to 
west;  and  is  inhabited  by  nomadic 
tribes.  (1  Kings  xi.  18.)  "The  wU- 
demess  of  Faran,"  in  its  widest  sense, 
included  also  that  of  Zin,  the  Ghor,  and 
the  Arabah,  south  of  the  Dead  sea; 
between  Mount  Sinai,  Idumea,  and 
Palestine,  extending  not  far  distant 
from  Carmel  and  Maon.  (Gen.  xxi.  2 1 ; 
Num.  10,  12;  xiiL  8,  26;  xx.  1;  Dent 
i.  1 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  1.)  The  broad  tract 
of  mountains,  on  the  eastern  part, 
next  to  the  Arabah,  is  probably  the  an- 
cient "  Mount  Faran."  (Dent  xxxiii. 
2;  Uab.  iii.  3.^  This  Paran  has  no 
connexion  with  the  Faran  or  Feiran 
in  the  peninsula  of  SinaL  The  "£1- 
paran,  margin,  "plain  of  Paran," 
(Gen.  xiv.  6,)  was  probably  a  noted 
terebinth  tree  on  the  borders  of  Edom. 

Sec  Ababah. 

PARBAR.  This  Hebrew  word  de- 
signates the  openporticot  surrounding 
the  courts  of  the  temple,  from  which 
was  the  entrance  to  the  chambers; 
^1  Chron.  xxvi.  18;)  it  is  also  ren- 
dered **  suburbs."  (2  Ktng^  xxiii. 
11.) 

PARCHED  GROUND.  The  He- 
brew  word  tAami,  rendered  "parched 
ffround,"  signifies  heat,  and  properly 
designates  the  terah  or  mirage,  an 
optical  illusion  which  is  common  in 
the  deserts  of  the  East.  This  phe- 
nomenon, which  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  extensive  lakes  of  pure  water, 
is  most  tantalising  to  the  heated  and 
thirsty  traveller;  and  sometimes  those 
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who  are  acqjiiainted  with  desert 
have  been  pamfully  deceived  by  ''tfatf 
waters  that  fail"  or  "are  not  sore." 
The  Hebrew  prophet,  referring  to 
the  blessings  of  Messiah's  reign,  saji* 
"  And  the  sharab  shall  become  apool," 
i.e.  the  heated  desert  which  presents 
only  the  appearance  of  a  lake,  shall 
be  changea  into  real  water — ^instead 
of  deception  and  mockery,  there  shall 
be  peace  and  comfort  to  the  disquieted 
SOUL  (Isa.  XXXV.  7.)  M.  Monge,  de- 
scribing the  mirage,  as  he  saw  it  in 
Egypt,  says :  "  Nothing  could  be  con- 
ceived more  lovely  or  picturesque  than 
the  landscape.  In  the  tranquil  snr- 
face  of  the  lake,  the  trees  and  houses 
with  which  the  islands  were  covered 
were  strongly  reflected  with  vivid  and 
varied  hues,  and  the  party  hastened 
forward  to  enjoy  the  refreshments 
apparently  proffered  them.  But  when 
tney  arrived,  the  lake  on  whose  bosom 
they  floated,  the  trees  among  whose 
foliage  they  arose,  and  the  people  who 
stood  on  the  shore  inviting  their  v^ 
proach,  had  all  vanished;  and  nothing 
remained  but  the  uniform  and  irksoase 
view  of  sand  and  sky,  with  a  few  naked 
huts  and  ragged  Arabs.  But  for  being 
undeceived  oy  an  actual  progress  to 
the  spot,  one  and  all  would  have  re- 
mained firm  in  the  conviction  that 
these  visionary  trees  and  lake  had 
a  real  existence  in  the  desert."  TIm 
vapour  of  the  atmosphere,  and  %  rapid 
diminution  in  the  temperature  of  the 
air  above  the  highly-heated  snr&ecv 
combine  to  produce  the  illusion;  strata 
of  air,  of  very  different  densities,  in- 
termingling, causing  very  irrmilsr 
refraction.  M.  Monge  attribntcn  the 
liquid  expanse,  tantalising  -  the  eye 
with  an  unfaithful  representation  ol 
what  was  earnestly  desired,  to  as.  ta- 
verted  image  of  the  cerulean  sky,  in- 
termingled with  the  ground  scenciy. 
A  phenomenon,  in  one  respect  anala* 
gous  to  the  mirage,  is  occasionally 
seen  in  the  air  at  sea.  A  remarkahb 
instance  was  witnessed  in  the  Baltic, 
where  the  English  fleet,  of  nineleca 
sail,  cruising  off  Gothland, 
inverted  in  the  air  one  foggy 
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early  in  May,  1854,  from  the  quarter** 
deck  of  H.M.  screw-steamer  Archer^ 
Captain  Heatfacote,  his  officers  and 
ship's  company,  stationed  off  the  Isle 
of  Osel,  Gulf  of  Riga,  distance  from 
the  fleet  twenty-fire  or  thirty  miles. 

PARCHMENT.— See  Book. 

PA  RDON. — See  Fosqxtbnssb,  and 
Justification. 

PARMASHT A =m90rM^.  One  of 
^e  sons  of  Haman.    (Est.  ix.  9.) 

FARUE}fOS  =  permanent  One 
of  the  deacons  of  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem.   (Acto  vi  5.) 

PARNACH  =  to  leap  W9,  or  delir 
.cate,  A  descendant  of  Zebulun.  (Num. 
xxxiv.  2d.) 

PAROSH  =  a  Jlea.  One  whose 
descendants  returned  from  Exile. 
(Ezra  ii.  3;  x.  25;  Neh.  ui.  25.) 

PARSHANDATHA =iii^;yrrt<?r 
efthe  lam?  One  of  the  sons  of  Ha- 
man.   (Est.  ix.  7.) 

PARTHIANS.  The  inhabitanto  of 
Parthia,  a  part  of  the  Scythian  horde 
which  settled  in  that  part  of  Persia 
contiguous  to  Media.  Parthia  was 
raised  into  a  distinct  kingdom  by 
Arsaces,  b.c.  256.  It  soon  extended 
itself  over  a  great  part  of  the  ancient 
Persian  empire;  including  the  region 
east  and  south  of  the  Caspian  sea. 
(Acts  ii.  9.)  The  Parthians  long  dis- 
puted with  Rome  for  the  dominion  of 
the  East;  but  were  nerer  subjugated 
by  the  Romans.  The  Parthians  were 
esteemed  the  most  expert  horsemen 
and  archers  in  the  world;  and  the 
custom  of  discharging  their  arrows 
while  in  full  flight,  is  frequently  cele- 
brated by  the  Roman  poeto.  In  a.d. 
226,  Artaxerxes  founded  a  new  dy- 
nasty, flud  united  Parthia  to  his  em- 
pire, and  Persia  resumed  its  former 
name  and  dynasty.  The  Persian 
language  was  spoken  in  Parthia. 

PARTITION.  In  Eph.  ii  14,  the 
**  middle  wall  of  partition,"  is  a  figura^ 
tire  reference  to  the  wall  in  the  temple 
.which  separated  the  court  of  Israel 
from  the  court  of  the  Gentiles;  de- 
Aoting  whatever  in  their  laws  and 
•customs  separated  the  Jews  from  the 
Gentiles,  and  rendered  the  former 
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any  more  the  objecto  of  Divine  favoi^ 
than  the  latter,  is  now  removed. 

PARTRIDGE.  The  Hebrew  word 
korOf  rendered  **  partridge,*'  is  sup- 
posed to  designate  the  Atrao  tUeka- 
ta  or  Pteroeles  alchata^  the  Arabic 
JnUOj  sometimes  called  the  ** pin-tailed 
grouse,"  which  is  very  common  in 
Palestine,  and  innumerable  in  Ara- 
bia. This  large  species  of  grouse  At 
in  such  large  flocks  that  the  Arab 
boys  often  kill  two  or  three  of  them  at 
a  time,  merely  by  throwing  a  stick 
among  them.  (1  Sam.  xxvL  20;  Jer. 
xviL  11.) 

PAR  UAH  =  blomming.  The 
father  of  Jehoshaphat.  (1  Kings  iv. 
17.) 

PARVAIM = oriental  reaions,  A 
country  producing  gold;  which  some 
regard  as  the  same  with  Ophir.  (2 
Chron.  iii.  6.)--See  Ofhib. 

PASACH=:rM/-^jf.  A  descend- 
ant of  Asher.    (1  CJhron.  vii.  38.) 

PASDAMMIM.— See  Ephes-dax- 

MIU. 

PASEAH  =  2a9iuf.  1.  A  descend- 
ant of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  iv.  12.)  2. 
The  father  of  Jehoiada.  (Neh.  iiL 
6.)  3.  One  of  the  Nethinim.  (Ezra 
ii.  49.)  also  called  "Phaseah.")  Neh. 
vii.  51.) 

PASHU  'Bi=pro9perity  round  about, 
1.  A  son  of  Immer.  (Jer.  xx.  1,  2, 
3.)  2.  The  son  of  Melchiah.  r  Jer. 
xxi.  1;  xxxviiL  1.)  3.  One  whose 
posterity  returned  from  the  Exile. 
(Ezra  ii.  88;  x.  22;  Neh.  vii.  41 ;  x.  3.) 

PASSENGERS.  VALLEY  OF.  A 
valley  on  the  east  of  the  sea  of  Gali- 
lee.   (Ezek.  xxxix.  11.) 

PASSION.  This  word,  in  Acte  i. 
3,  denotes  theconsummation  of  Christ's 
sufferings  in  His  death.  But  the  term 
"  passions,"  in  Acts  xiv.  15;  James  v. 
17,  is  used  for  the  propensities,  feel- 
ings, or  susceptibilities  of  men. 

PASSOVER.  The  Hebrew  word 
petahhj  in  Greek  patcha,  rendered 
**passover,"  properly  signifies  tLpas^ 
ing  over,  $parmg,  delitferanee  from 
punishment  and  calamity;  hence  tha 
name  **pasiover"  for  the  great  sacrifica 
and  festivid  instituted  in  commemor- 
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ation  of  tlM  immunity  of  the  Hebrews 
when  Jehovah  destroyed  the  first- 
bora  of  the  Egyptians.  (Ex.  xii. 
27.)  The  term  "  passover  **  is  found 
in  no  less  than  three  main  significa- 
tions: 

1.  The  Paaehal'lamb,  or  kid,  which 
was  to  be  selected  on  the  tent?i  day  of 
the  first  month,  Abib  or  Nisan^ April, 
and  was  to  be  a  male,  of  the  first  year, 
without  blemish.  (Ex.  xii.  3,  5,  21; 
Dent.  xvi.  1,  2;  Esth.  iii.  7.)  On  the 
/aurU'enth  day  of  the  same  month, 
the  Tictim  was  to  be  killed,  at  a  point  of 
time  dCvsignated  "between  the  two 
erenings;"  (Ex.  xii.  6;  Lev.  xxiii.  5; 
Num.  ix.  3,  5;)  or,  **at  evening  about 
the  going  down  of  the  sun;"  (Deut. 
xvi.  6;)  about  the  time  of  the  daily 
evening  sacrifice,  (Ex.  xxix.  39,41; 
Num.  xxviii.  4,)  that  is,  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  ninth  and  eleventh 
hour,  equivalent  to  between  three  and 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  just  be- 
fore the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month 
commenced.  (2  Chron.  xxx.  15,  17; 
XXXV.  1,  6,  7;  Mark  xiv.  12;  lAike 
xxii.  7;  1  Chron.  v.  7;  Jos.  War%^  vi. 
9.  3;  AfU.  xiv.  4,  3.) 

2.  The  Paschal^  or  Passover-^ineal 
was  eaten  the  same  evening,  i.  e.  on  the 
evening  of  the/ourf^enth  day  of  Nisan, 
which  was,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
mode  of  reckoning,  the  same  evening 
afterihe fifteenth a&y  had  begun.  The 
blood  having  been  struck  upon  the 
door-posts;  the  flesh  was  to  be  eaten 
roasted,  not  raw  nor  sodden,  with 
unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs. 
None  of  it  was  to  remain  until  the 
morning,  or  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
honse;  and  not  a  bone  was  to  be 
broken.  It  was  to  be  eaten  in  haste, 
apparently  standing,  with  the  loins 
giraed  as  for  a  journey,  the  shoes  on 
the  feet,  and  staff  in  hand;  and  no 
one  was  to  ei>  out  of  the  door  of  the 
bouse  until  the  morning.  (Ex.  xii.  1 
•^61;  xxiv.  25;  Num.xxxiii.  3;  Lev. 
xxiii.  5;  Matt  xxvi.  17 — 19;  Heb.  xi. 
28.)  Some  of  these  particulars  were 
necessarily  peculiar  to  the  first  pass- 
over  as  celebrated  in  Egypt.  Li  our 
Saviour's  time  the  passover  was  eaten 
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at  leisare,  each  guest  reclining  at  table* 
in  the  Boman  manner.  (Mark  xiv.  12— 
18;  Luke  xxii.  8 — 15;  John  xiiL  12.) 
According  to  the  Rabbins,  four  caps 
of  red  wine,  usually  mingled  with  one- 
fourth  part  of  water,  were  drank 
during  the  meal,  and  served  to  mark 
its  progress.  At  the  firgt  cup,  the 
master  of  the  family  opened  the  meal 
with  a  blessing.  (Luke  xxit  17.) 
Then  bitter  herbs  were  brought  in, 
dipped  in  vinegar  or  salt  water,  of 
which  they  tasted,  until  the  proper 
paschal  dishes  were  served.  After 
this,  the  son  inquired  of  the  father  the 
meaning  of  this  celebration;  the  first 
part  of  the  Hallel  or  song  of  praise 
was  repeated,  (Ps.  cxiit. — cxiv.,)  and 
the  second  cup  was  drunk.  Then 
followed  the  blessing  upon  the  kka^- 
^aA  =  thank-offering  or  peaoe-ofier^ 
ing;  and  finally  the  blessing  upon  the 
paschal  lamb,  which  began  the  actual 
meal,  in  which  they  eat  this  or  that, 
as  they  pleased,  and  at  their  leisure; 
partaking  of  the  herbs,  of  the  un- 
leavened oread  dipped  in  the  sauce,  of 
the  flesh  of  the  knagigah,  and  lastly 
of  the  paschal  lamb;  after  which  they 
eat  notning  more.  Next  followed  the 
giving  of  thanks  over  the  third  cup» 
called  "the  cup  of  blessing."  (Matt. 
xxvi.  27;  1  Cor.  x.  16.)  Upon  this^ 
the  remainder  of  the  Hallel  was  re- 
peated; (Ps.  cxv. — cxviii.;)  and  the 
fowrth  cup  was  drunk.  The  inatitii- 
tion  of  the  Lord's  supper  seems  to  have 
taken  place  at  the  close  of  the  pr«^ier 
meal,  immediately  before  the  tk^rd 
cup.     (1  Cor.  X.  16.) 

3.  The /%M(;Atf//ff«^iva2,  comprising 
the  whole  period  of  the  seven  cUys  of 
Unleavened  bread.  From  Ex.  xii. 
17,  18;  xxxiv.  25;  Deut  xvi  3,  4; 
Lev.  xxiii.  6;  Num.  xxviiu  16,  17,  it 
appears  that  the  festival  of  unleavened 
bread  began  strictly  with  the  paasover- 
me^  4t,  or  after,  sunset,  following  thd 
fourteenth  day,  and  continned  until 
sunset  at  the  end  of  the  twentr-fint 
day.  On  the  fourteenth  day  of  Nisan, 
the  Jews  ceased  from  labour  at  or  be- 
fore mid-day ;  and  had  to  put  awmy  all 
leaven,  inohiding,  of  course,  fermented 
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wine,  out  of  their  houses  before  noon. 
(Ex.  xii.  15;  1  Cor.  t.  5 — 8.)  Hence, 
in  popular  usage,  the  fourteenth  day 
rery  naturally  came  to  be  reckoned  as 
the  beginning,  or  first  day  of  the  festi- 
val; (Matt  xxvi.  17;  Mark  xir.  12; 
Jos.  Ant.  iii.  x.  5;  xi.  4.  8;  Warg,  r. 
ill.  1 ;)  and  the  passover  thus  often  in- 
cluded the  whole  festival,  both  the 
paschal  supper  and  the  seven  days 
of  unleavened  bread.  (Num.  xxxiii.d; 
Josh.  V.  10,  11;  2  Chron.  xxx.  22; 
John  ii.  13  ;  vi.  4 ;  xi.  55 ;  xiii.  1 ; 
xviii.  28 ;  xix.  1 4 ;  Lake  xxii.  1 ;  Acts 
xii.  3,  4;  Jos.  Ant.  ii.  i.  3;  Wars  v. 
iiu  I. — See  Leaten. 

From  Num.  xxviii.  18—25,  it  ap- 
pears, that  on  each  of  the  seven  days, 
oesides  the  ordinary  daily  sacrifices, 
other  sacrifices  were  offered;  and  that 
the  Jirgt  and  last  days  of  the  festival 
were  each  a  day  of  convocation  and 
of  rest;  and  hence  were  strictly  Sab- 
hrths,  distinct  from  tjie  weekly  Sab- 
bath, except  when  one  of  them  hap- 
pened to  fall  upon  this  latter.  So  also 
the  morrow  after  this  first  day  of  rest, 
or  Sabbath,  that  is,  on  ihe  sixteenth  day 
of  Nisan=  April,  the  first  fruits  of  the 
harvest  were  offered,  together  with  a 
lamb  as  a  burnt-offering.  (Lev.  ii. 
14—16;  xxiii.  10--14.) 

Another  sacrifice,  connected  with 
the  passover,  was  the  khagigah-^a 
feitvce  thank-oflering,  or  "  peace-ofler- 
inff."  It  was  a  voluntary  sacrifice  or 
**  wee-will  offering,"  made  by  private 
individuals,  or  families,  in  connection 
with  the  passover,  but  distinct  from 
the  appointed  public  ofierings  of  the 
temple.  The  fat  only  was  burned  on 
the  altar;  (Lev.  iii.  8,  9,  14;)  the 
priest  had  for  his  portion  the  breast 
'and  right  shoulder;  (Lev.  vii  29 — 
84;  X.  14;)  and  the  remainder  was 
eaten  by  the  bringer  with  his  family 
and  friends,  in  a  festive  manner,  on  the 
same  or  the  next  day.  (Lev.  vii.  16 
—18;  xxii.  29—30;  Deut.  xii.  17,  18, 
27;  xxvii.  7.) 

It  is  obvious  that  the  passover,  like 

the  Sabbath,  and  other  institutions, 

had  a  twofold   reference — ^historical 

and  typicaL     As  a  commemorative 
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institution  it  was  well  designed  to  pre-' 
serve,  among  the  Hebrews,  a  grateful 
sense  of  their  redemption  from  Egyp- 
tian bondage.  As  a  typical  institute, 
its  object  was  to  shadow  forth  the 
Divine  sacrifice — **  the  Lamb  of  God," 
— ^"even  Christ,  our  Passover-larib^ 
who  was  sacrificed  for  us,"  and  thus 
obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us, 
(Ex.  xii.  27;  John  i.  29;  1  Cor.  v.  7; 
Heb.  ix.  12;  Bom.  v.  8—11.) 

On  the  question,  whether  our  Lord 
did,  on  the  evening  before  His  cruci- 
fixion, partake  of  the  ordinary  and 
legal  passover-meal,  with  his  disci- 
ples, the  testimony  of  the  Evangelists 
seems  decisive.  Mark  says  expressly, 
"When  they  killed  the  passover;** 
(xiv.  12;  compare  Luke  xxii.  7, 8, 15;) 
which  marks  the  fourteenth  day  of 
Nisan,  or  Thursday,  the  ordinary  time 
of  killing  the  paschal-lamb,  and  shows 
that  Jesus  not  only  partook  of  the 
legal  passover-meal,  on  the  evening 
after  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  at  the 
same  time  with  all  the  Jews,  but  that 
He  was  crucified  on  the  Friday,  the 
fifteenth  of  the  same  month,  the  day 
before  the  Jewish  weekly  Sabbath. 
John  does  not  expressly  name  the 
paschal  supper  of  our  Lord,  yet  he 
narrates  His  last  meal  with  His  dis- 
ciples; which  the  attendant  and  sub- 
sequent circumstances  show  to  have 
been  the  same  with  that  which  the 
other  Evangelists  describe  as  the  pass* 
over.  (John  xiii.  1—30.)  The  early 
churches  of  Asia  Minor,  gathered 
chiefly  from  Jewish  converts,  con- 
tinued the  keeping  of  the  passover  on 
the  evening  ufcer  the  fowrtwnth  of 
Nisan,  simultaneously  with  the  Jews; 
and  mode  this  the  central  point  of 
their  celebration  of  our  Lord's  passion 
and  resurrection,  on  whatever  day  oi 
the  week  it  might  occur.  But  the 
Western  churches,  formed  mostly  from 
Oentile  converts,  discarded  the  pass* 
over;  and  celebimted  annually  the  re« 
snrrecdon  of  our  Lord  on  a  Sunday, 
and  observed  the  preceding  Friday 
as  a  day  of  penitence  and  fasting. 
Those  churches,  took  the  ground, 
that  l^e  last  meal  of  Jesus  with  His 
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duciples  wftfl  not  the  pastorer;  tince, 
•M  toey  supposed,  according  to  John's 
OoBpel,  Christ  partook  of  it  on  the 
tkitieentk  of  Nisan;  while  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  which  was  the  appointed 
time  for  the  Jewish  passover,  He 
offered  up  Himself  as  the  true  sacri- 
fice for  mankind,  of  which  the  pass- 
OTor  was  the  type.  Howerer,  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  the  churches  of 
Asia  Minor,  among  whom  John  had 
lired  and  taught,  hM  no  belief  that  his 
Oospel  contained  any  thing  respecting 
the  last  passover  at  ▼arianoe  with  the 
testimony  of  the  other  Evangelists. 

FASTOR=a  ihepkerd.  One  who 
watches,  defends,  and  feeds  a  flock. 
The  term  is  also  employed  to  denote 
s  minister  of  God*s  word,  a  pastor  or 
shepherd  appointed  to  watch  over 
and  feed  the  church  of  Grod.  (Jer. 
iL  8;  UL  15;  x.  21;  xii.  10;  xxii.  22; 
atxiii.  1—8;  Eph.i¥.  11;  1  Pet.  ▼.  1— 
4.)    Soc  Shsphxrd. 

PASTURE.  The  places  of  pas- 
turage, frequented  by  the  early  He- 
brews, were  chiefly  uninhabited  de- 
serts or  wildernesses;  which  were 
sometimes  hilly  ranges,  abounding  in 
herbage  and  shruboerv;  sometimes 
sandy  plains,  in  which  were  found 
rich  and  juicy  nasturage  during  the 
moist  seasons  ot  the  year.  (1  Sam. 
xyIl  28;  xxY.  4 — 15.)  Such  pastur- 
age is  better  for  sheep,  goats,  and 
camels,  than  rich  meadows,  which 
are  necessary  for  kine.  These  tracts 
were  waste  lands  or  commons,  which 
all  had  a  right  to  use;  though  some- 
times they  were,  as  now,  appropriated 
!>▼  certain  tribes.  The  whole  Land 
ot  Canaan  was  occupied  as  pasture 
ground,  by  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Ja- 
cob; and  their  descendants,  while  in 
Ef^pt,  do  not  appear  to  hare  relin- 
■quisned  their  rignt  (Gen.  xxi.  25^ 
.«2;  xxvL  17—26;  xxxrii  1,  2,  18, 
14;  1  Chron.  ir.  22,  89,  40.)  When 
the  country  became  settled  by  the 
Hebrews,  they  had  particular  pas- 
tures connected  with  their  farms.  (1 
Chron.  xxTii.  29;  Isa.  Ixt.  10;  Mic 
▼ii.  14.)  The  shepherds  and  herds- 
men, in  summer,  migrated  northward, 
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to  the  hill  country;  in  winter,  south- 
ward, to  the  plains;  thus  not  only- 
avoiding  the  winter's  cold  and  tM 
heat  of  summer,  but  finding  nmple 
sustenance  for  tfieir  cattle  at  both 
seasons. 

PATARA=>a^A  of  vra^er,  A 
large  maritime  city  of  Lycia,  lyine 
over  against  Rhodes;  and  celebnted 
for  an  oracle  of  Apolla  (Acts  xxi.  1.) 
The  ancient  port  of  Patara  is  now 
entirely  choked  up;  but  extensive 
ruins  mark  the  former  magnifioenoe 
of  the  place. 

PATHHOS  sziotaham  re^iim. 
The  domestic  name  for  upper  Egypi; 
distinguished  from  Matzor  or  lower 
Egypt;  and  the  same  as  the  TkehaiM 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Said  of  tha 
Arabs.  Pathros  is  called  thenntiva 
land  of  the  Egjrptians;  (Esek.  xxix. 
14;  XXX.  14;  Isa.  xL  11;)  and  the 
"Fathrusim*'  were  descendants  of  Mia- 
raiuL    (Gen.  x.  14;  Jer.  xUt.  1, 15.) 

FATHRUSIM.— See  Pathbos. 

PATIENCE.  When  spoken  of  God, 
paUence  denotes  His  long-sufieriag 
and  forbearance;  (Rom.  iL  4;  xr.  5;) 
it  springs  from  His  goodness  and 
mercy.  (Isa. xxx.  IB;  Hos.  vi  5;  Rons. 
iiL  25;  2  Pet  iii.  9.)  Patiencse,  as  a 
fruit  of  the  Spirit,  is  enjoined  upon 
us;  and  the  practice  of  it,  in  our 
present  state,  is  absolutely  necessary. 
(Rom.  xiL  12;  Heb.  x.  86.)  Eminent 
examples  of  patience  are  presented 
for  our  encouragement;  (Job.  1.  23; 
Heb.  xii.  1,  2;)  and  we  are  to  remem- 
ber, that  ail  our  our  trials,  from  what- 
ever source  they  may  arise,  are  under 
the  control  of  our  neavenly  Father, 
and,  if  borne  with  patience,  will  ulti- 
mately terminate  in  triumph.  (Rom. 
iL  7;  James  v.  7, 8,  11.) 

FATMOS.  A  small  sterile  island 
in  the  ^gean  sea,  forming  one  of  the 
cluster  of  the  Sporades;  and  situated 
about  forty  miles  west  from  Ephesoa. 
This  island  is  about  eighteen  miles 
in  circumference;  and  consists  whol^ 
of  a  huge  conical  rock,  which  appears 
to  be  ofvolcanic  origin,  thinly  coveied 
by  a  barren  soil.  It  has  neither  trees 
nor  rivers,  but  abounds  in  shrube  and 
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flowering-plants;  and  a  few  walnuts 
and  other  firuit  trees  are  grown  in  the 
orchards.  Here  the  banished  from 
the  Roman  provinces  of  Asia  appear 
to  have  been  sent;  just  as  those  from 
the  Grecian  provinces  in  Europe  were 
sent  to  Gyarus  or  Gyara,  which  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  Cyclades,  and  of  the 
same  character  as  Patmos.  ( Juven. 
Sat.  X.  170.)  And  here,  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  about  a.d.  66,  John  was 
exiled,  **  because  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  on  account  of  the  testimony  of 
Jesus;"  and  here  he  wrote  the  book 
of  Revelation.  (Rev.  i.  9.)  The 
island  Ib  now  called  Patina  and  Pat- 
mota;  and  the  population  is  estimated 
at  about  four  thousand,  who  are  all 
Crreeks 

PATRIARCH.  The  father  and 
founder  of  a  family.  (Heb.  vii.  4.) 
The  term  is  applied  chiefly  to  the  sons 
of  Jacob,  the  heads  of  the  twelve 
tribes;  (Acts  vii.  8,  9;)  the  "chief  of 
the  fathers,"  Le.  the  patriarchs.  (1 
Chron.  ix.  9;  xxiv.  31;  xxvii.  22;  2 
Ohron.  xix.  8.)  Also  to  David,  as  the 
head  of  a  family,  or  founder  of  a 
dynasty.    (Luke  ii.  4;  Acts  ii.  29.) 

V KTT^OBA^=  fowndatwn  from 
the  father,  A  Christian  who  dwelt 
St  Rome.    (Rom.  xvL  14.) 

PAU  =r  a  bleating^  Uming,  A  place 
in  Idumea;  (Gen.  xxxvi.  39;)  also 
written  "  Pai."    (1  Chron.  i.  50.) 

PAUL=a«A«<2  /<w,  desired.  The 
Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name, 
Saul,  which  the  Apostle  appears  to 
have  assumed,  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  the  Jews.  He  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  of  purely  He- 
brew descent;  (Phil.  iii.  5;)  bat  was 
bom  at  Tarsus,  the  capital  of  Cilicia, 
where  his  father,  who  belonged  to 
the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  enjoyed  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizenship;  (Acts 
xxi.  39;  xxiL  8;  xxiii.  6;)  a  privi- 
I^e  which  Paul  inherited,  and  of 
which  he  several  times  availed  him- 
self during  his  ministerial  career. 
(Acts  xvi.  37 ;  xxii.  27—29.)  In  Tar- 
sus, Paul  probably  gained  that  gene- 
ral acquaintance  with  the  national 
peculiarities  ot  the  Greeks,  and  with 
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their  literature,  which  appears  in  his 
writings,  and  which  was  so  important 
to  him  as  a  teacher  of  the  Gentiles. 
His  Jewish  education  was  completed 
at  Jerusalem,  where  he  devoted  him- 
celf  to  the  severest  discipline  of  th» 
Pharisaic  school,  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  celebrated  Rabbi, 'Gama- 
liel   (Acts  V.  34 ;  xxii.  3.)    Accord- 
ing to  Jewish  custom,  Paul  acquired 
a  trade,  by  which  he  afterwards  often 
supported  himself.    The  trade  which 
Paul  acquired,  is  called  in  Greek, 
skeTUfvaics,  which  has  been  variously 
tnnslAted,ameehanigt,  a  leather  ma* 
nufactureTf  a  tent-maker,  and  a  tent'^ 
cletk-maker;  perhaps  the  last  answers 
best  to  the  original    word.      (Acts 
xviiL  3;  xx.  34.)    Paul,  in  the  fierce- 
ness of  his  Jewish  zeal,  was,  at  first, 
a  bitter  adversary  of  the  Christians. 
When,  through  the  views  of  Stephen, 
the  eloquent  and  powerful  advocate  of 
the  new  religion,  Christianity  seemed 
to  take  a  more  hostile  turn  against 
the  Pharisean  theology,  Paul    per- 
secuted the  advocates    of   the  new 
&ith  with  a  degree  of  zeal  bordering 
on  madness.    He  was  present  at  the 
stoning  of  Stephen,  and  consented  to 
his  death;  (Acts  vl  9;  vii.  68;  xxii. 
20;)    and    afterwards,    armed    with 
power  from  the  Sanhedrim,  he  pur- 
sued the  friends  of  Jesus  to  other 
cities,  where  he  scourged  them  in  the 
synagogues,  and  threatened  them  with 
death.    (Actsviii.  1,3;  ix.  1,  2;  xxiL 
4,    19;    xxvi.    10--12.)       However, 
while  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  in 
A.D.  38,  Paul  perceived  himself  to  be 
suddenly  enveloped  with  a  flaming 
light,  which  struck  him  so  powerfully 
that,  in  terror,  he  fell  to  tte  ground. 
This  supernatural  revelation  termin- 
ated in  his  conversion  to  the  Christian 
faith,  and  from  this  period  he  became 
a  new  man.    (Acts  ix.  1—19;  xxii  5 
— 16.)    Being  endowed  with  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  having  re- 
ceived from  the  lips  of  Christ  himself 
his  commission  as  an  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  he  now  devoted  all  the  pow- 
ers of  his  ardent  and  energetic  mind 
to  the  propagation  of  that  gospel 
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which  he  had  so  rehemently  opposed, 
(Acts  xxvi.  16;  GftL  i.  1—16;  1  Cor. 
ix.  1;  XV.  3 — 8.)  After  haying  ob- 
tained edification  and  strength  in  the 
society  of  the  Christians  at  Damascus, 
he  felt  himself  impelled  to  stand  forth 
in  the  synagogues,  and  bear  his  testi- 
mony to  the  cause  of  Christ.  (Acts 
ix.  19 — 22.)  He  then  took  a  journey 
into  the  adjacent  part  of  Arabia,  and, 
after  a  stay  of  nearly  two  years,  he 
returned  to  Damascus.  When  the 
Jews  heard  of  his  arrival  in  the  city, 
they  sought  immediately  to  secure  the 
man  who  could  be  so  dangerv)us  to 
Judaism ;  but  through  the  kindness  of 
friends  he  ^  as  enabled  to  elude  their 
vigilance.  This  was  in  a.d.  41,  three 
years  after  his  conversion.  (GaL  i. 
18,  19;  Acts  ix.  2S— 25;  2  Cor.  xL 
32,  88.)  He  then  went  up  to  Jerusa- 
lem, the  Jinrt  time  after  his  conver- 
sion, where  Barnabas  introduced  him 
to  Peter  and  James,  and  other  Chris- 
tians. (Gal.  i.  18,  19.)  After  a  so- 
journ of  about  a  fortnight  in  the  Holy 
City,  he  was  compelled,  by  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  Helienistic  Jews, 
with  whom  he  had  disputed,  to  fly  to 
Cfcsarea.  He  now  returned  to  Tar- 
sus, and  spent  some  tim^  in  Cilicia. 
(Acts  ix.  26—30;  Gal.  i.  21.)  From 
Cilicia,  in  A.D.  48,  Paul  was  summon- 
ed by  Barnabas  to  co-operate  with 
him  in  Antioch.  After  labouring  a 
year  in  Antioch,  Paul  and  Barnabas 
were  sent  to  Jerusalem  with  con- 
tributions for  the  brethren  who 
were  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
»  dearth.  Inis  was  the  Apostle's 
second  visit  to  Jerusalem,  ▲.!>.  44. 
(Acts  xi.  26—80;  Gal.  u.  2—10.) 
Having  discharged  this  commission, 
they  returned  to  Antioch;  and  after- 
wards were  dispatched  on  the  Jirgt 
great  missionary  tour,  a.d.  4&--49. 
(Acts  xiL  25;  xiii.  1—62;  xiv.  1—28.) 
After  some  time,  Paul  and  Barnabas 
were  again  deputed  to  visit  Jerusa- 
lem, to  consult  the  Apostles  respecting 
circumcision.  This  was  the  Apostle's 
third  visit  to  Jerusalem,  ▲.!>.  61.  The 
Apostle  returned  to  Antioch.  (Acta 
XV.  1 — 86;  QmL  ii.  1.)  Paul,  Mcom- 
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panied  by  Silas,  then  entered  upon  a 
tetxmd  missionary  tour,  a.d.  51 .  (Acts 
XV.  30—41.)  After  passing  through 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  he  revisited  Lystra, 
and  was  joined  by  Timothy.  After 
passing  through  several  regions ; 
they  came  to  Philippi  in  Macc^nia; 
(Actsxvi.  1 — 40;)  and  finally  to  Berea, 
thence  Paul  retired  to  Athens,  where 
he  was  soon  afterwards  joined  by 
Timothy.  (Acts  xvu.  1—^;  1  Thess. 
iii.  1.)  Afterwards  Paul  journeyed 
alone  to  Corinth,  a.p.  52,  whither 
Silas  and  Timothy,  after  a  short  visit 
to  Macedonia,  rejoined  him.  Here  he 
abode  for  a  year  and  a  half,  preachiitg 
the  gospel,  and  supporting  himself  by 
his  traae.  (Acts  xviii.  1 — 17.)  Em- 
barking at  Cenchrea  for  Syria,  Paul 
appears  to  have  vibitod  Crete,  and  left 
Titus  behind  him.  V/hether  the  ship, 
in  which  he  embarked,  purposely 
made  this  circuit,  or  whether  he  was 
cast  upon  the  island  of  Crete,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  (Tit  L  6.)  The 
Apostle  came  to  Ephcsns,  where  he 
met  with  Apollos,  who  was  on  his  way 
to  Corinth,  perhaps  by  way  of  Crete. 
(Acts  xviii.'  24—27;  Tit.  iu.  13.) 
Passing  on  to  Ca^sarea,  Paul  came  the 
fottrth  time  to  Jerusialem,  ▲.&.  63; 
and  after  a  short  stay,  he  went  down 
to  Antioch.  (Acts  xviii  18 — ^22.) 
After  some  time  Paul  entered  upon  a 
third  missionary  tour;  and,  passing 
through  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  he  re- 
visited Ephesus,  A.D.  54.  (Acts  xviii. 
28;  xix.  1 — 41.)  After  spending  three 
years  in  Ephesus,  Paul  tnen  went  into 
Macedonia,  probably  to  Philippi,  a.ix, 
67  i  whence  he  appears  to  have  visited 
Hlyricum.  (Acts  xx.  1 — 3;  Bom. 
xiii.  19.)  He  then  came  to  Greece, 
perhaps  to  Corinth;  and  after  thmB 
months  returned  to  Philippi.  (Acts 
XX.  2,  8;  1  Cor.  xvi.  6,  6.)  Sailing 
from  Philippi,  he  came  to  Trews; 
thence  journeying  to  Assos,  he  pro- 
ceeded by  sea,  and  after  calling  at 
several  intermediate  ports,  he  landed 
at  Tyre,  and  traveUing  by  wa^  of 
Ptolemais  and  Csssarea,  he  arrived 
the>|^  and  the  last  time  at  Jenu»- 
lem,  A.D.  68.    (Acts  zz«  6—^;  xxi. 
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1 — 17.)  As  Paul  regarded  Christi- 
anity in  its  true  light,  as  a  nniversal  re- 
ligion, he  endeavoured  to  break  down 
the  middle  wall  of  separation  between 
JeMTs  and  Gentiles,  and  to  show  that 
they  were  all  **  one  in  Christ;"  in 
ardently  pursuing  this  object,  he  ex- 
posed his  own  life  to  the  prejudices 
of  his  countrymen.  Hence,  while 
in  Jerusalem,  he  was  seized  by  the 
Jews,  and  on  their  accusation  was 
put  in  confinement  by  the  Koman 
officers ;  and  after  being  sent  to 
Cjpsarea,  where  he  was  detained  for 
two  years  or  more,  having  himself 
appealed  to  the  emperor,  he  was  sent  to 
liome  for  trial,  a.d.  Gl.  (Acts  xxi.  26 
— 40;  xxii. — xxvi.)  The  voyage  to 
Bome  was  long  and  disastrous,  ex- 
tending to  nearly  half  a  year.  The 
ship  was  wrecked  upon  the  coast  of 
Malta;  but  no  lives  were  lost.  (Acts 
xxviL  1 — 44;  xxviii.  1 — 14.)  Paul 
ultimately  arrived  in  Rome  in  the 
spring  of  a.d.  62;  where  he  remained 
in  partial  imprisonment  two  whole 
years.  (Acts  xxviii.  16 — 31.)  Later 
^writers  have  supposed  that  Paul  was 
released  from  the  two  years'  imprison- 
ment; and  that,  after  other  labours 
in  the  gospel,  he  visited  Rome  the 
second  time,  and  being  incarcerated 
again,  was  put  to  death,  along  with 
Peter,  by  order  of  Nero,  about  a.d. 
66  or  67.  But  this  view  is  merely  an 
historical  hypothesis,  originally  as- 
sumed for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
apparent  difficulties  in  the  Second 
i^isUe  of  Timothy.  However,  of  a 
second  imprisonment  of  the  Apostle 
at  Rome  authentic  history  knows 
nothing.  The  better  opinion  is  that 
Paul  was  put  to  death  in  a.d.  64;  at 
the  elote  of  his  two  years'  imprison- 
ment. The  conflagration  of  Rome 
commenced  on  the  Idth  of  July;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that,  in  the 
terrible  circumstances  that  followed, 
Paul  suffered  martyrdom.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  Peter  suffered  with 
Paul  in  the  Neronian  persecution. 
Indeed,  firom  the  testimony  of  1  Pet  iv. 
16,17,  and  2  Pet  iiL  15,  16,  it  is  evi- 
.  dent  thatPeterwrote  hisEpisUes  some 
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time  after  the  death  of  Paul.  There 
are  fourteen  Epistles  in  the  new 
Testament  ascribed  to  Paul,  beginning 
with  that  to  the  Romans,  and  ending 
with  that  to  the  Hebrews.  Though 
these  Epistles  often  refer  to  transient 
circumstances  and  temporary  rela- 
tions, yet  they  everywhere  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  richly  furnished  and 
cultivated  mind  of  the  Apostle,  as 
purified,  elevated,  and  sustained,  by 
the  influenc€>s  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Though  these  primitive  documents  of 
the  Christian  religion  may  contain 
"  some  things  hard  to  be  understood," 
and  some  things,  too,  at  which  modem 
sceptics  have  taken  objection ;  yet  there 
is  point  in  the  shrewd  remark  of  Arch. 
Whately:  "There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  chief  objection  to  St. 
Paul's  writings  is  not  from  the  things 
hard  to  be  understood  which  they 
contain,  but  from  the  things  easy  to 
be  understood,  the  doctrines  so  plainly 
taught  by  him."  Though  several 
ancient  Apocryphal  productions  are 
ascribed  to  Paul,  several  of  which 
are  still  extant;  yet  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Apostle  wrote  any 
Epistles,  bnt  those  which  are  con- 
tamed  in  the  Canon. 

PAVEMENT.— See  Gabbatha. 

PAVILION.  The  Hebrew  word 
sftkhak^  signifies  a  hvt,  formed  of  green 
branches  interwoven.  It  is  rendered 
"booth;"  (Gen.  xxxiii.  17;  Jon,  ir. 
5;  Lev.  xxiii.  40 — 48;  Neh.  viii.  15, 
17;)  "tabernacle;"  (Lev.  xxiii.  84; 
Deut  xvi  18,  16;  Isa.  iv.  6;)  "ten*,;" 
(2  Sam.  xi.  11;)  "pavilion,"  margin, 
"tent;"  (1  Kings  xx.  12,  16;)  also 
used  poetically  for  the  dwelling  of  Je- 
hovah, His  "pavilion"  or  "tabernacle." 
(Ps.  xviii.  11;  Job  xxxvi.  29.)  The 
Hebrew  word  thaprir^  rendered  "  royal 
pavilion,"  (Jer.  xliii.  10,)  is  properlr 
throne-^fmamentf  tapettry,  with  which 
a  throne  is  hung. 

PEACE,  Spiritual  peace  is  tbe 
immediate  fruit  of  justification ;  (Rom. 
T.  I ;)  and  is  the  gift  of  God  throos^ 
Christ  (2  Thess.  iii.  16;  Job  xxxtT. 
29.)  "  Perfect  peace"  is  the  privilege 
of  the  faithftiL    (Isa.  xxvi  8;  zaxii. 
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17;  Irii.  19;  Ps.  cxix.  165;  Pror.  iil 
S$  Phil.  ir.  7;  John  xir.  27;  xvi  88; 
CoL  Ui.  16.)  The  word  "  peace"  is 
naed  generallj  for  prosperity  and 
happiness;  as  to**^  m  peace;  *  (Ex. 
It.  18;  Judg.  xviii.  6;  Mark  ▼.  84; 
Luke  tU.  60;)  and  to  **  die  in  peace." 
(Gen.  XT.  16;  Isa.  IviL  2;  Luke  ii.  29.) 
So  also,  **  Grace  to  yon  and  peace 
from  God."  (Rom.  i.  7;  1  Cor.  L  8; 
3  Cor.  i.  2;  GaL  I  8;  Eph.  i.  8;  PhiL 
i  2.)  *' Peace  be  with  thee/'  is  still 
one  of  the  most  common  forms  of 
Oriental  salutation.  (Gen.  xliii.  28; 
Judg.  Ti.  28;  xix.  20;  Ps.  oxxii.  6, 7; 
Luke  X.  6.) 
PEACE-OFFERING.  — See    Of- 

JTBUKOB. 

PEACOCK.  The  Hebrew  word 
tmk^iini,  corresponds  to  the  Malabaric 
to^eU  the  domestic  name  of  peacoek$ 
in  India.  (1  Kings  x.  22;  2  Chron. 
ix.  21.)  The  peacock  is  abundant  in 
the  jungles  of  India,  and  would  be 
met  with  by  navigators  to  the  coasts, 
from  Camboge  to  Ceylon,  and  could 
well  bear  a  long  sea  voyage  in  the 
crowded  ships  of  Solomon's  fleet 
These  elegant  birds  bear  the  cold  of 
the  Himalayas;  they  run  with  great 
swiftness,  and  where  they  are,  ser- 
pents do  not  abound,  as  they  devour 
the  young  with  grejit  avidity;  and 
attack  with  spirit,  and  dispatch  even 
ierpents  of  considerable  size.  In  Job 
xxxix.  18,  the  Hebrew  word  rendered 
*'  y^^poeks"  denotes  the  ogtriek, 

PEARLS.  The  Hebrew  word  ga- 
M<A, rendered  "pearls,"  denotes  cryt' 
tal;  (Job  xxviii.  18;)  the  word  dar, 
rendered  **white,"  i.e.  whitemarble^  de- 
notes a  species  of  marble  resembling 
pearl,  (fist  i.  6.)  Perhaps  the  reason 
why  the  pearl  is  not  mentioned  among 
the  sacred  ornaments  was  because  it 
was  not  a  gem,  but  an  animal  excres- 
cence. (Ex.  xxviii.  9 — 21.)  In  the  new 
Testament  margarites  is  the  Greek 
name  for  pearL  (Matt  xiii.  46, 46 ;  1 
Tim.  ii.  9;  Rev.  xvii.  4:  xviii.  12, 16; 
xxi.  21.)  In  Matt  vii.  6,  the  term  is  used 
in  a  general  sense  tor  jewels,  or  any- 
thing precious  and  valuable.  The 
Aviculft,  commonly  termed  the  pearl 
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oysters,  furnish  the  pearls  so  highly 
prised  as  ornaments.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  pearl  is  the  result  or  some 
irritation,  or  malady,  in  the  oyster, 
which  causes  it  to  excrete  an  unusnal 
quantity  of  pearly  matter — the  saoM 
as  the  mother  of  pearl,  which  lines 
the  shell — at  one  spot  with  regularity 
in  form,  and  occasionally  of  large  sise. 
The  finest  pearls  are  fished  up  in  Hbm 
Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  western 
coast  of  Ceylon,  by  a  class  of  persons 
trained  to  the  business  of  diving. — See 
Bdellium. 

PEDAHEL=whom  €fod preserve*, 
A  prince  of  the  tribe  of  NapthsiL 
(Num.  xxxiv.  28.) 

PED  AHZUR  =  whom  the  rack  pre- 
serves, A  descendant  of  ManaMeh. 
(Num.i.  10;ii.  20.) 

PEDAIAH=whom  Jehovah  pre- 
serves,  1.  The  father-in-law  of  king 
Josiah.  (2  Kings  xxUi.  87.)  2.  The 
father  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  iiL 
18.)  8.  A  descendant  of  Manaaseh. 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  20.)  4.  A  son  ot 
Parosh.  (Neh.  iii.  25.)  6.  A  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin.  (Neh.  xL  7.) 
6.  A  Levite  who  stood  by  the  sid^  of 
Ezra  when  he  read  the  law.  (Neh. 
viii.  4;  xiii.  18.) 

PEDIGREE.— See  Gekbaia>ot. 

PEKAH  =  open-eyed.  The  officer 
who  slew  Pekaiah,  king  of  Israel,  and 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  His 
reign,  which  lasted  twenty  yeara,  bjc* 
768 — 738,  was  highly  inauspiciovs; 
the  country  was  invaded  by  the  As> 
Syrians,  and  Pekah  himself  was  as- 
sassinated by  Hoshea.  (2  Kings  xv. 
26—87;  xvL  1—5;  2  Chron.  xxTiiL 
6,6;  Isa.  vii.  1 — 9;  viii.  6.) 

TEKAIAH.=z  Jehovah  opened  the 
eyes.  The  son  and  successor  of 
Menahem,  king  of  Israel.  This  idola- 
trous monarch  was  assassinated  by  Pe- 
kah, one  of  his  officers,  in  his  own 
palace  at  Samaria,  after  an  undia- 
tinguished  reign  of  about  two  yearsy 
B.C.  760—768. 

PEKOD  =  visitation,  le.  pvmuk- 
ment  .This  term  is  used  allegorically 
as  a  name  for  Babylon.    (Jer.  1.  2L) 

PELAIAH  ==  whom  Jehovah  4U- 
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].  A  dbtingniibed  Le- 
Tit&  (Neh.  TJii.  7;  x.  la)  8.  A  loo 
rfEUoenti.    (1  Chron.  iii.  24.) 

FEILAUAH  =  wfaom  Jrhmahpro- 
tea*.  OneoftheprieiM.  (Neb.  xi.  13.) 

FBXATIAH  =  whom  JeAmak  de- 
liten.  I.  A  M)n  of  Hftouiiah.  (1 
ChroD.  iii.  21.)  2.  A  ion  of  IbM.  (1 
Chron.  i*.  42.)  8.  The  voa  of  Benaiah. 
(EMk.  xi.  1—13.) 

¥VJSE.Q  =  dieitian,part.  The  ion 
of  Eber,  uid  fonrth  in  desoenc  fnnii 
Sham.  "In  bii  ditjB  «u  the  earth 
aindedi"  (Uen.  X.  25;xi.  16— 19;  1 
Chron.  i.  19;]  whether  this  was  an  ac- 
tual diTuiun  of  tame  parCn  of  the  earth 
by  Tolwnic  agencj;  or  a  political 
diriaioD  of  the  eartb,  after  the  confu- 
aion  at  Babel,  in  which  Peleg  took  an 
«cti*e  part,  we  know  not.  (Gen.  ix. 
IQi  Z.82;  DenLxxxii.  8.  9.)  Peleg 
iaalw) called "Phalec."  (Lnkeiii.  SS.) 

mSE/T  =  delineraiue.  I.  A  de- 
■eendaiit  of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  ii.  47.) 
3.  One  of  I>»Tid'B  diatinguished  of6- 
oen.    (I  Chron.  xii.8,) 

PELETH  =  miftneMi.  1.  A  de- 
sMIlduitof  Reuben,  (Num.  xti.  1.) 
2.  AdeMaadantofJiidah,  (1  Chron. 
ii-SS.) 

FELBTIIITES.— See  Cheu- 
TmTES,  and  Footmbh. 

FEUCAN.  The  Hebrew  word 
jhwtA,  rendered  "pelican,"  (T..CT.  xi. 
18;  Dent.  liT.  7;  P».  di.  6;)  and 
"cormorant;"  (Iia.xxxir.  11;  Zepb. 
iL  14,  margin,  "pelican;")  eridenlly 
refers  to  ■  water-fowl,  also  inhabiting 
deserts  and  ruined  pi aoes.  The  peii- 
van  is  a  water-bird  of  singular  con- 
ttrootion  and  habits;  living  for  the 
moM  part  on  the  ocean,  and  seldom 
^iproaching  land  but  at  the  season  of 
ineidiation.  As  soon  aa  this  Torscious 
bird  perceives  a  fish,  sufScienily  nesr 
the  snriace,  it  darts  down  upon  it 
with  the  swiftneas  of  an  arrow,  teiies 
it  with  unerring  certainty,  and  stores 
it  up  in  the  extensible  ]>ouch,  which 
hangs  from  the  lower  jaw;  it  (hen 
riaaa  again,  though  not  without  great 
labonr,  and  continnes  hoTering  and 
Alhing  till  its  bag  is  filled,  when  it 
ntirei  to  land  and  greedily  deronn 
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held;  when  roused  to  flr,  itdiaplavet) 
a  breadth  of  wing  which  appeij^  at 
least  nine  feet  across. 

PELONITE.  ApparentlyanatiTe 
of  a  plsce  called  l^lon;  (I  Chron. 
xi.  27,  36;)  also  read  "  Paltite."  (3 
Sani.xxiii.  26.) 

PELU81UM,— SeeSlB. 

PEN.  The  ordinary  pen,  for  writ- 
ing on  soft  materials,  was  made  of 
reed,  ealaanii,  hencs  a  reed  jwn,- 
(Judg.  T.  l*i  Ps.  xIt.  1 ;  Jer.  riit  8; 
3  John  IS;)  which  is  still  used  by  the 
Orientala.  The  reed  was  split,  and 
the  point  sharpennl  with  a  knirs  for 
the  purpose.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  28.)  Upon 
tablets  of  wax  a  melsllio  pen  or  «^h* 
was  employed.  In  engraving  upon 
hard  substances,  Buch  as  stone,  w  iiod, 
or  roetalliu  platei,  "an  iron  pen,"  or 
erarer  of  iron  or  copper.or  some  other 
bardpoiDledinstramentwssempIoyed:, 
(Job  xix.  24;  Jer.  xvii,  1.— See  IHK. 

P£NIEL  =  /ac(F^  6^.  A  plan 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Jabbok,  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan,  where  Jacob 
wrestled  with  the  angel  on  his  return 
from  Mesapolamia.  (Uen.xxxia  SO, 
31.)  Afterwards  a  town,  called  "Pe- 
nuel,"  appears  to  have  been  built  in 
this  neighbourhood.  (Judg.  viiL  8, 
17;  1  Kings  xii.  2B.) 

PENlNNAH  =  rOT«;.  Oneoftho 
wiies  of  Elkanafa.    (1  Bam.  i.  2,  4.) 


PENNY.  1 
translated  "  penny,"  designates  ihv 
principal  silTcr  coin  among  the  Bo- 
mans;  called  ienari^M,  because  itvaa 
equal  to  ten  asses  or  assarions.  At 
one  period  the  value  of  the  denarius 
was  equal  to  eightpaoo*  halfpenny) 
Sh 
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Imt  in  Uler  ttnus  it  wm  reduced  to 
seven  pence  haL^nnr.  The  earlier 
denarii  bore  the  symbols  of  the  re- 
public; the  later,  the  image  of  the 
emperor— on  the  reyerse,  a  chariot 
drawn  by  two  or  four  horses,  or  other 
symbols.  We  give  a  copy  of  a  de- 
narius of  Ciesar  Augustus.  (Matt. 
XviiL  28;  XX.  2,  9, 10,  13;  xxii.  1ft— 
21 J  Mark  vi  37;  xii  16;  xiv.  6; 
Xuke  vii.  41;  x.  35;  xxit  24;  John 
vi.7;xii.  6;.Bev.  vie.) 

PENTECOST  ssJifHeth,  The 
Greek  name  of  one  of  the  three  great 
Hebsew  festivals;  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22 ;)  so 
called  because  it  occurred  on  the 
fif^Bth  day,  or  seven  entire  weeks, 
from  the  seccmd  day  of  the  Fassover. 
I'romthis  cycle  of  weeks— a  week  of 
weeks— the  festival  was  called  the 
•♦fisast  of  weeks."  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22; 
Lev.  xxiii.  16, 16;  Deut  xvi.  9,  10.) 
It  was  the  festival  of  thankseiving 
for  the  harvest  The  harvest  began 
directly  after  the  Passover,  and  was 
now,  on  "the  day  of  the  first 
fruits,"  completed.  (Num.  xxviii. 
26.)  In  later  times  it  was  also  made 
to  commemorate  the  givine  of  the  law 
on  Mount  Sinai,  on  the  fiftieth  day 
after  their  coming  out  of  Egypt  On 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  fifty  days  after 
the  resurrection  of  our  Iiord,  and  ten 
days  after  His  ascension,  the  Holy 
Spirit  descended  upon  the  ApostleiB 
and  the  Christian  church.  (Acts  ii. 
1—21;  XX.  16;  1  Cor.  xvi.  8.) 

PENUEL.— See  Pbnibl. 

PEOB  =  hiatvOy  clrft,    A  moun- 
tain of  the  Moabites,  near  Beth-Peor. 
(Num.  xxiii.  28;  xxv.  3,  5;  xxxL  16; 
'Deut  iv.  46;  Josh.  xxiL  17.) 

PERAZIM.— See  Baal-Psbaxdc 

PERES.— See  Mxnb. 

P£BESH=«a;<;fvm0nl    A  descen- 
dant of  Manasseh.    (1  Chron.  viL  16.) 

PEREZ  s=  hreaeh.     One  whose 
childron  were  officers  under  David.  (1 

Chron.  xxviL  3. ) 

PEREZ-UZZAH  s:  hreaeh  of 
Uztah.  A  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem,  where  Umhwas  visited 
for  rashly  handling  the  ark.  (2  Sam. 
tL  8;  1  Chron.  iii  IL) 
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PEBEEGTION.    Weareefshortsd 

to  acquire  the  perfection  of  Christi- 
anity, both  in  theory  and  praetaee. 
We  are  to  be  thoroughly  instrnetsd 
and  experienced  in  divine  principles; 
to  be    adults  and  not    children  in 
Christian  knowledge.    (1  Cor.  ii  6| 
xiv.  20;  2  Cor.  xm.  9;  Eph.  iv.  18; 
Phil.  iii.  16;  Heb.  v.  14.)    We  are  to 
press  onward  to  the  attainment  of  the 
perfection  of  Christian  life,  by  sub- 
mission  to  the  reign  of   the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  brings  the  entire  man 
into  complete  subjection  to  the  Divine 
wilL    (UooL  viii.  12.)    In  this  sense 
the  faithful  may  be  said  to  '^sUuid 
perfect  and  complete  in  all  the  will  o£ 
God."    (CoL  ii.  10;  iv.  12.)    Having 
experienced  that  ''the  blood  of  Jesos 
Christ  His  Son  deanseth  from  all  siBy" 
they  love  the  Lord  their  God  sor 
premelv,    and    their  neighbours   as 
themselves.    (1  John  L  7;  Luke  x. 
27.)    This  is  perfect  love.    (1  John 
it  6;  iv.  17,  18.)    The  Saviour  says 
to  His  disciples,    **  Be  ve  therefore 
perfect,  even  as  your  Father  vHbdeh  is 
m  heaven  is  perfect."    (Matt.  v.  43.) 
Not  that  we  can  ever  attain  to  an 
equality^  but  taking  Him  as  the  <miy 
pattern  of  perfection  we  can  advmace 
towards  a  contimUaritif,    Just  as  ift 
is  said  in  the  parallel  passage,  '*Be 
ye  therefore  merciful,  as  your  Father 
alio  is  merciful."    (Luke  vi.  40.)    So 
we  are  to  be  merciful  in  the  sasM 
flMMMMT,  though  in  the  same  de^rM  it 
is  utterly  impossible,  as  we  are  bnt 
finite  creatures,  while  he  is  liie  In- 
finite and  Eternal.    As  creatures,  we 
cannot  reach  any  state  that  preelndee 
the  possibility  of  further  improve- 
ment; inasmuch  as  we  may  love  God 
supremely,  yet  that  love  may  beeome 
stronger,  and  that  delight  increase  for 
ever.    The  perfection  of  a  Christiaii» 
considered  in  relation  to  that  of  His 
heavenly  Father,  may  be  likened  to 
one  of  those  mi^ematioal  lines  that 
may  drawnearer  and  nearertoanother 
for  all  eternity,  still  remaining  as  in* 
finite  in  their  mutual  distance  as  they 
are  endless  in  their  mutual  approach* 
and  eTorlasting  in  their  asyuptotie 
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relation  to  one  another.  Our  con- 
tinual adrancement  towards  Him  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  recurrine  deci- 
mal fraction.  Though  we  add  figure 
after  figure,  in  a  continuing  and  never- 
ending  series,  and  every  additional 
figure  brings  it  nearer  to  a  certain 
value;  and  yet  there  is  no  possibility 
of  it«  ever  reaching  that  value.  So 
the  happy  and  the  holy  may  continue 
to  grow  more  like  God,  without  the 
most  distant  possibility  of  attaining 
His  glorious  perfections.  Kay,  he 
may  |^ow  more  like  God  throughout 
eternity,  and,  throughout  eternity, 
remain  at  an  infinite  distance  from 
the  absolutely  perfect  object  which 
he  thus  increasingly  resembles.  (PhiL 
iii.  12 — 16.)  The  ancient  worthies, 
in  the  simplicity  of  their  faith,  were 
"j)erfect  in  their  generation;"  (Gen. 
▼1.  9;  Job  i.  1 ;)  they  followed  the 
Lord  fully."  (Num.  xiv.  24.)  As 
the  term  "  perfect"  is  frequently  ap- 
plied to  different  individuals  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  possession  of  the 
character  so  frequently  enjoined, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  among  those 
who  know  the  Scriptures  and  the 
power  of  God,  that  perfection  in  the 
ocriptnral  sense  of  the  term,  is  ac- 
tually attainable,  and  ought  to  be  an 
object  of  more  anxious  solicitude 
among  Christians  than  it  usually  is. 
(Gen.  xviL  1;  Luke  vL  40;  Heb.  vL 
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PERFUMR— See  Inckksb,  and 
Ointment. 

PERGA  =  lands^  end,  extremity, 
A  city  of  Pamphylia,  situated  on  the 
river  Cestus,  west  of  Staros.  Col. 
Leake  has  established  the  site  of  Per- 
ffa,  at  the  spot  called  by  the  Turks 
Sski-Kalesi,  where  are  extensive  re- 
mains of  vaulted  and  ruined  buildings. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  visited  Perga. 
(Acts  xiii  18;  xiv.  25.) 

PERGAHOS  =i  place  of  nuptiaU, 
A  celebrated  city  of  Mvsia,  and 
capital  of  the  once  powerful  kingdom 
of  Pergamus;  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  Caicus,  about  fifty 
miles  northward  of  Smyrna.  The 
longs  of  Pergamos,  who  were  of  the 


family  of  Attains,  collected  here  a 
noble  library  of  200,000  volumes, 
which,  after  the  subjection  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  Romans,  was  given 
by  M.  Antony  to  Cleopatra,  and 
added  to  the  hbrary  at  Alexandria. 
Here  also,  the  art  of  preparing  skins 
for  manuscripts  was  brought  to  per- 
fection; hence  the  Latin  name  per-- 
gamenus  for  parchment.  At  Perga- 
mos was  also  a  temple  of  ^sculapius, 
and  the  city  was  characterized  as  the 

Elace  "  where  Satan's  seat  is."  And 
ere  also  was  slain  Antipas,  the 
"  faithful  martyr."  (Rev.  ii.  12—17.) 
The  modern  town,  called  Bergamo, 
consists  of  small  and  mean  wooden 
houses,  amon?  which  appear  the  re- 
mains of  eany  Christian  churches; 
also  splendid  Corinthian  and  Ionic 
columns  and  capitals,  the  cornices  and 
pediments,  all  in  the  highest  style  of 
ornament,  thrown  into  unsightly 
heaps.  The  population,  Turks  and 
Christians,  is  generally  estimated  at 
about  fifteen  thousand. 

PEREDA.— See  Peruda. 

PERIZZITES  ^countrymen,  ru*- 
ties.  A  Canaanitish  tribe,  livine  in 
the  mountainous  regions,  which  they 
afterwards  yielded  to  Ephraim  and 
Judah.  (Josh,  xi  3;  xvii.  15;  Ex. 
xxiii.  2d.)  The  remains  of  those 
tribes  which  the  Hebrews  had  not 
subdued,  were  rendered  tributary  by 
Solomon.  (1  Ejngs  xix.  20,  21;  2 
Chron.  viiL  7;  Ezra  ix.  1.) 

PERJURT.— See  Oath. 

PERSECUTION.  The  Greek  word 
dioko,  rendered  persecute,  signifies  to 
cauie  to  Jlee,  hence  to  purtue  with 
mali{fnity,  to  persecute  by  the  in- 
fliction of  pun  or  penalty  on  account 
of  religion.  (Matt  y  10—12;  x.  28; 
xiii.  21;  xxiiL  34;  Mark  iv.  17;  Acts 
vii.  52;  viiL  1;  xiii.  50;  Gal.  i.  13.) 
Hence  the  term  "persecution"  is 
^nerally  used  to  signify  the  sufifer- 
mgs  of  Christians  on  account  of  their 
religion.  (Mark  x.  80;  Rom.  viii 
36;  2  Thess.  i  4;  1  Pet  iii.  14.)  Per- 
secution generally  has  its  origin  in  % 
mistake  as  to  the  limits  of  human  re- 
sponsibility.   We  can  scarcely  believe 
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On  the  emst  it  ft^oins  Karanuuiia;  on 
the  north  Mount  Apraiisia  separates 
It  from  Irak-Adjem,  or  southern  Me- 
dia; on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by 
I^ristan  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  and 
on  the  west  it  is  divided  by  the  Bakh- 
tiara  mountains  from  Khusistan,  the 
ancient  Susiana.  (2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
20,  22,  28;  Ezra  i.  1,  2;  Neh.  xiL  22; 
Ban.  yL  12,  15.)  In  the  plain  of 
Merdusht,  or  Persepolis,  which  is 
«ighteen  or  nineteen  leaeues  in  length, 
and  from  three  to  six  in  oreadth,  there 
reigns  a  perpetual  spring.  It  nour- 
ishes the  nnest  horses  and  cattle  in  Per- 
sia, and  the  fruits  which  it  produces  are 
excelled  only  by  those  of  the  yalley  of 
Shiras.  In  the  northern  part  of  Fur- 
sistan,  the  mountains,  which  are  a 
branch  of  the  chain  of  Taurus,  are 
higher  and  more  rugged,  and  clothed 
with  snow;  though  they  comprise 
several  fertile  yalieys,  yet,  being  on 
the  whole  ill  adapted  for  tillage,  they 
are  generally  inhabited  by  nomade 
tribes.  This  mountain  territory  was 
the  ori^al  seat  of  some  of  the  Per- 
sian tribes,  perhaps  a  branch  of  the 
Median  &mily;  while  the  Elamites, 
other  Persian  tribes  descended  from 
Elam,  and  incorporated  with  them, 
inhabited  the  modem  Khusistan. 
The  nature  of  the  country,  the  moun- 
tains of  Elam,  the  sandhr  plains  of 
Eastern  Persia,  and  the  fertile  banks 
of  the  Elwend,  suggest  the  proba- 
bili^  that  this  country  would  oe  oc- 
cupied by  tribes  of  different  habits 
and  characters  from  a  very  early 
jperiod  of  history.  (Gen.  xiv.  1 ;  Jer. 
xlix.  34,  89.)  These  several '  tribes 
appear  to  have  finally  merged  into 
the  ancient  Persian  empire;  which, 
.after  a  while,  was  subjected  by  the 
Medes.  After  the  Persians  had  been 
in  subjection  to  the  Medes  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  Cyrus  elevated  the  Per- 
sian dynasty,  and  finally  united  the 
Jdngdoms  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
about  B.G.  586,  and  the  whole  country, 
ftom  Egypt  to  the  Ganges,  became 
incorporated  in  what  was  called  the 
Persian  empire.  The  kings  after 
Cyrus  were  Cambyses,  n.0.  529; 
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Smerdis,  the  magian,  b.g.  522;  Darins 
Hystaspis,  B.C.  521 ;  Xerxes,  b.g.  485; 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  B.C.  464; 
Xerxes  IL,  B.C.  424;  Sogdianus,  B.c. 
428;  Darius  Kothus,  b.c.  428;  Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon,  B.a  404 ;  Artaxer- 
xes Ochus,  B.a  864;  Arses,  B.G.  338; 
and  Darius  Codomanus,  B.C.  885. 
After  the  Persian  empire  had  existed 
upwards  of  two  centuries  it  shared  the 
fate  that  befel  the  surrounding  nations, 
beine  swallowed  up  in  the  conquests 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  b.g.  880,  and 
its  numerous  provinces  were  after- 
wards shared  among  his  generals. 
After  some  time  the  Parthians  re- 
volted, and  established  a  powerful 
empire.  Of  the  monuments  and  re- 
mains of  ancient  Persia,  none  can  at 
all  compare  in  extent  with  the  ruins 
of  Persepolis,  in  the  plain  of  Mer- 
dusht, about  thirty-five  miles  north- 
east of  Shiraz.  llie  modem  name  of 
the  ruins  isTacht-i-Jeinshid=iSi(rtu;- 
fure  of  Jemthidi  or  Chehil  Minar=: 
Ibrty  Pillar$.  According  to  Mr. 
Layard,  the  style  of  the  Persepolitan 
monuments  is  manifestly  a  descendant 
of  the  later  Assyrian.  There  is  a 
great  similarity  of  shape  in  the  orna- 
ments, and  in  the  costume  of  many  of 
the  figures.  The  head-dress  of  the 
winged  monsters  is  squared  and  richly 
ornamented  at  the  top,  and  is  all  but 
identical  with  that  in  the  later  monu- 
ments at  Khorsabad  and  Kouyui^ik, 
while  it  differs  frt)m  the  round  unoma- 
mented  cap  of  the  older  Assyrian 
sculpture  of  Kimrud.  M.  Lassen  and 
Col.  Rawlinson  have  been  able  to 
read  many  of  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions on  the  monuments.  The  sum  of 
the  evidence  seems  to  be  that  all  the 
most  important  works,  now  remaining 
at  Persepolis,  are  due  to  Darius  Hys- 
taspis and  Xerxes.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  excsVations  on 
the  site  of  Pasargada,  or  around  and 
within  the  terraced  buildings  of  Perse- 
polis, may  some  day  supply  us  with 
tresh  tablets,  extendmg  our  acquaint- 
ance, both  with  the  ancient  languages 
and  the  history  of  Persia.— See  Cy- 
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tended  with  a  coinpanT  of  yonnc*  men 
about  the  flame  age,  and  cheerod  with 
fiongs  and  instrumental  music,  con- 
ducted the  bride  from  her  father's 
hou»e,  to  the  house  of  his  father.  She 
was  also  surrounded  with  rir^ns  of 
her  own  aj^e.  (.Judg.  xir.  11 — 10; 
John  iii.  2\K)  The  prwession  was 
j^enerally  one  of  great  pomp;  and  in 
case  it  was  evening,  the  way  was 
lighted  with  lamps  or  flambeaux. 
(Matt  XXV.  i— 13.)  Having  arrived 
at  the  place  where  the  nuptials  were 
to  be  celebrated,  the  attendants  began 
to  indulge  themKolvps  in  feasting  and 
conviviality.  (Matt.  ix.  15;  Mark 
ii.  19.)  At  length  the  nuptial  blessing, 
a  numerous  offspring,  was  implored 
upon  the  parties  concerned;  (Gen. 
xxiv.  60;  Ruth  iv.  1 1, 12;)  a  ceremony, 
which,  simple  and  concise  as  it  was, 
appears  anciently  to  have  b«^n  the 
only  one  that  was  performed  at  the 
con8ummati<jn  of  the  marriage.  A 
numerous  offspring  was  considered  an 
instance  of  the  Divine  favour;  and 
sterility  was  looked  upon  as  a  great 
reproach.  (1  Sam.  i.  6,  7;  Ps.  cxxvii. 
a — 6;  cxxviii-  8 — 6;  Hos.  ix.  14; 
Eccl.  vi.  3;  Prov.  xvii.  6;  compare 
Gen.  xvi.  1,  3;  xxx.  1, 10,  15,  16,  1ft.) 
By  the  primeval  institution  of  mar- 
riage, polygamy  was  evidently  forbid- 
den. (Gen.  iv.  19;  Matt.  xix.  4—8.) 
Many  evils  and  inconveniences  evi- 
dently resulted  from  having  a  plu- 
rality of  wives;  (Gen.  xvi.  4 — 10; 
xxx.  1 — 3,15;)  evils,  which  travellers 
in  Eastern  countries  assure  us  are 
very  great.  Though  Moses  did  not 
interdict  this  ancient  custom,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  so  regulated  it  that  the 
evil  might,  in  progress  of  time,  be 
diminished.  (Ex.  xxi.  10;  Gen.  xxx. 
14—16;  Lev.  xviii.  1ft,  19;  Matt.  xix. 
8.)  The  Levirate  law  existed  prior 
to  the  time  of  Moses :  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
8 — 12:)  If  in  any  case  the  husband 
died  without  issue,  leaving  a  widow, 
the  brother  of  the  deceased,  or  the 
nearest  male  relation,  was  bound  to 
marry  the  widow,  to  give  to  the  first- 
bom  son  the  name  of  the  deceased 
kinsman,  to  insert  his  name  on  the 
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genealogical  register,  and  to  dellTcr 
into  his  possession  the  estate  of  the 
deceased.    Moses,  however,  reduced  it 
within  certain  limits,  and  enacted,  tlimi 
whoever  was  unwilling  to  marry  the 
wid<iw  of  his  deceased  kinsman,  might 
declare  it  in  the  presence  of  judges, 
in  case  he  would  allow  the  woman  the 
privilege  of  taking  dtf  his  shoes,  of 
spitting  in  his  face,  and  of  addresnng 
him  with  the  disreputable  salutation 
of  unshod  or  barefoot     (Deut.   xxr. 
5—10;  Ruth  iv.  7—8;  Matt.  xxii.  23 
— 2ft.)     The  Mosaic  law  contained  no 
prohibition  to  the  marriage  of  a  de- 
ceased wife*s  sister.     The  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  of  Lev.  xviiL  18,  is  per- 
fectly simple  and  obvious;  as  is  also 
the  literal  English  version:  "And  a 
wife  to  her  sister  thou  shalt  not  take, 
to  vex,  to  uncover  her  nakedness,  be- 
sides her,  in  her  lifetime."    Here  the 
first  verb  prohibits ;  the  second  assigns 
a  reason;  the  third  defines;  and  the 
words  "in  her  lifetime"  limit  the  pro- 
hibition:  A  wife  to  her  sister  thou 
shalt  not  take,  to  be  a  source  of  rivalry 
and  jealousy,  «o  a«  to  do  her  the  duty 
of  marriage,  besides  the  wife,  in  the 
wife's  life-time.     This  passage   does 
not  prohibit,   but  merely  r^;ulaties, 
the  marriage  of  a  wife's  sister;  for- 
bidding  that   it  should    take  place 
during  the  life-time  of  the  former.    It 
precludes  the  occurrence  of  cases  like 
that  of  Jacob  with  Leah  and  BacheL 
(Gen.  xxx.  1,  2.)    The  term  "mar- 
riage" is  also  used  to  represent  the 
relation  of  the  Jewish  church  to  J^ 
hovah;  (Isa.  I.  1;  liv.  5,  6;  Ixii.  4,  5; 
Ps.  xlv.  11—17;  Jer.  iii.  1—14;  Hos. 
i.  2—10;  ii.   1—20;)  and  that  of  the 
Christian  church  to  Christ.     (Matt, 
ix.  16;  John  iii.   29;  2  Cor.  xi   2; 
Eph.  V.  22—32;  Rev.  xix.  7;  xxi.  2.) 

MARSENA=ti>or%maii.   A  Per- 
sian prince  or  noble.     (Est.  i.  14.) 

MARS'  HILL.— See  Abeopagvs. 

MARSH.  The  Hebrew  gebaai^  ren- 
dered "  marishes,"  properly  means 
swamps  or  marshes;  (£zeK.  xlviL  11;) 
probably  the  salt  marshes  and  sUmy 
plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ~ 
l>«ad8ea. 
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thAi  persecntioii  hu  never  mnninated 
except  in  the  corrupt  soil  offuiaticisni, 
whicn  has  been  defined  **  enthusiasm 
inflamed  bv  hatred."  It  arises  from 
the  absurcl  supposition  that  one  man 
has  a  right  to  judge  for  another  in 
religious  matters.  While  persecu- 
lion  has  been  practised  bv  ragans; 
(1  Kings  xviiL  18;  Dan.  vi.  12—17;) 
and  Jews;  (Acts  iv.  3;  viii.  58;)  it 
has  oceasionallj  tarnished  the  Christ- 
ian name;  and  has,  if  we  mistake  not, 
sometimes  taken  root  bj  the  side  of 
many  of  the  best  attributes  of  human 
nature.  It  has  been  the  error,  not  only 
of  gloomy  monks,  and  sour  ascetics, 
but  also  of  men  of  sincere  piety,  and 
even  of  general  philanthropy.  So 
Paul  was  zealous  towards  God,  yet  he 
persecuted  the  Christians  even  unto 
the  death,  thinking  within  himself 
that  he  was  doing  God  service.  (John 
xvi.  2;  Acts  xxii.  3,  5;  xxvi.  9.) 
When  individuals  had  once  taken  it  for 
vranted,  that  they  were  responsible 
for  the  correctness  of  the  religious  or 
political  opinions  of  their  fellow-men 
— that  is,  Uiat  God  would  hold  them 
guilty  if  their  fellow  men  believed 
error,  and  that,  therefore,  they  were 
at  liberty  to  use  all  the  physical  power 
which  God  had  placed  in  their  nands, 
to  propagate  truth,  and  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  error,  persecution  followed 
of  course.  It  would  then  require  no 
exercise  of  the  malign  emotions,  to 
kindle  the  fire  or  erect  the  gibbet. 
Persecution  unto  death  would  be  the 
calm  dictate  of  religious  duty;  nay,  it 
might,  in  such  circumstances,  co-exist 
with  genuine  benevolence.  And  to 
the  sufferer  himself,  it  would  be  an 
additional  aggravation,  to  reflect  that 
the  sacrifice  of  his  inalienable  rights, 
was  justified  on  the  ground  of  eternal 
justice  and  illimitable  love.  But, 
blessed  be  God,  we  are  iwt  responsible 
for  the  opinioM  of  our  fellow-men. 
We  are  responsible  only  for  the  set- 
ting before  their  understanding  and 
conscience  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
truth.  The  responsibility  then  rests 
solely  with  themselves.  Whatever 
be  our  physical  power,  we  are  for- 
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bidden  to  nse  it  in  such  a  manner  a» 
to  infringe  the  smallest  right  of  our- 
neighbour,  for  the  purpose  of  acoom- 
pushing  either  this  or  any  other  good 
whatsoever.  God  has  made  known 
His  will  to  men,  and  He  has  com- 
manded them  as  ambauadort  not  mm 
exeeuHontn^  to  make  it  known  to  each 
other.  K  they  obey  His  commanda, 
well.  If  they  obey  not.  He  reaerres 
to  Himself  the  right  of  trying  the 
offender,  of  passing  sentence  npon 
him,  and  of  executing  judgmenL  This,, 
and  all  of  this,  is,  solely.  His  preroga- 
tive. The  moment  we  assume  it,  we 
usurp  His  authority,  and  while  we 
profess  to  ohey  Him,  are  claiming  (or 
ourselves  dominion  over  the  universe. 
*'  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another 
man*s  servant  ?  To  his  own  master 
he  standeth  or  falleth."    (Bom.  ziv. 

PEBSEYEBANCE.  Whethertme 
believers  necessarily  persevere  to  the 
end  of  life,  or  whether  they  may  fall 
from  their  faith,  and  forfeit  (heir  state 
of  grace,  is  a  question  in  which  we 
are  not  left  in  doubt  The  Scriptures 
decidedly  teach,  that  the  refi;enerate 
may  lose  true  justifying  faith,  forfeit 
the  state  of  grace,  in  which  they  are 
placed  by  the  operation  of  the  Uolv 
bpirit,  and  die  in  their  sins.  Indeed. 
the  nature  of  the  present  state  of 
man,  which  is  a  state  of  probation,  or 
trial,  must  necessarily  imply  iL  The 
Scriptures,  in  the  various  exhortations 
to  faithful  perseverance,  and  in  the 
multiplied  warnings  against  defection 
from  the  faith,  evidently  teach  that 
apostacy  from  the  highest  degrees  of' 
grace  is  possible;  and  that  those  who 
stand  high  in  the  favour  of  God  may 
sin  against  Him,  lose  His  favour,  and 
neriah  everlastingly.  ^  Wherefore 
let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take 
heed  lest  he  fall"  (Exek.  xxxiii.  13; 
Matt  1.  22;  xxiv.  43,  46;  Luke  zii. 
48;  1  Cor.  x.  11,  12;  Eph.  vi.  IS; 
Heb.  vL  5,  6;  x.  29;  Bev.  li.  10.) 

V^VlSilA=z9plendid  or  jfure  re- 
gion.  A  region  of  middle  Asia,  which 
still  lies  within  the  boundaries  which 
we  find  assigned  to  it  by  the  ancients. 
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On  the  emst  it  adjoins  Karunania;  on 
the  north  Hoant  Aprapsia  separates 
it  from  Irak-Adjem,  or  southern  Me- 
dia; on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by 
Laristan  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  and 
on  the  west  it  is  divided  by  the  Bakh- 
tiara  mountains  from  Khusistan,  the 
ancient  Susiana.  (2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
20,  22,  28;  Ezra  i.  1,  2;  Neh.  xiL  22; 
Dan.  tL  12,  15.)  In  the  plain  of 
Merdosht,  or  Persepolis,  which  is 
-eighteen  or  nineteen  leafi;ues  in  length, 
and  from  three  to  six  in  breadth,  there 
reigns  a  perpetual  spring.  It  nour- 
ishes the  nnest  horses  and  catUe  in  Per- 
sia, and  the  fruits  which  it  produces  are 
excelled  only  by  those  of  the  valley  of 
ShinuL  In  the  northern  part  of  f  ar- 
sistan,  the  mountains,  which  are  a 
branch  of  the  chain  of  Taurus,  are 
hijgher  and  more  rugged,  and  clothed 
with  snow;  thouen  they  comprise 
several  fertile  valleys,  yet,  being  on 
tbe  whole  iU  adapted  for  tillage,  they 
are  generally  inhabited  by  nomade 
tribes.  This  mountain  territory  was 
the  ori^al  seat  of  some  of  the  Per- 
sian tribes,  perhaps  a  branch  of  the 
Median  fiamily;  while  the  Elamites, 
other  Persian  tribes  descended  from 
Elam,  and  incorporated  with  them, 
inhabited  the  modem  Khusistan. 
The  nature  of  the  country,  the  moun- 
tains of  Elam,  the  sandy  plains  of 
Eastern  Persia,  and  the  fertile  banks 
of  the  Elwend,  suggest  the  proba- 
bility that  this  country  would  oe  oc- 
cupied by  tribes  of  aifferent  habits 
ana  characters  from  a  very  early 
jperiod  of  history.  (Gen.  xiv.  1 ;  Jer. 
xlix.  34,  89.)  These  several '  tribes 
appear  to  have  finally  merged  into 
the  ancient  Persian  empire;  which, 
after  a  while,  was  subjected  by  the 
Medes.  After  the  Persians  had  been 
in  sn^ection  to  the  Medes  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  Cyrus  elevated  the  Per- 
sian dynasty,  and  finally  united  the 
Jdngdoms  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
about  B.C.  686,  and  the  whole  country, 
from  Egypt  to  the  Ganges,  became 
incorporated  in  what  was  called  the 
Persian  empire.  The  kings  aft»r 
Cyrus    were    Cambyses,    B.a    529; 


Smerdis,  the  magian,  B.G.  522;  Darins 
Hystaspis,  B.C.  521 ;  Xerxes,  B.G.  485; 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  b.c.  464; 
Xerxes  IL,  b.g.  424;  Sogdianus,  B.C. 
428;  Darius  Kothus,  B.C.  428;  Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon,  B.a  404;  Artaxer- 
xes Ochus,  B.a  864;  Arses,  B.G.  338; 
and  Darius  Codomanus,  B.C.  936. 
After  the  Persian  empire  had  existed 
upwards  of  two  centuries  it  shared  the 
fate  that  befel  the  surrounding  nations, 
beine  swallowed  up  in  the  conquests 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C.  880,  and 
its  numerous  provinces  were  after- 
wards shared  among  his  eenerals. 
After  some  time  the  Parthians  re- 
volted, and  established  a  powerftil 
empire.  Of  the  monuments  and  re- 
mains of  ancient  Persia,  none  can  at 
all  compare  in  extent  with  the  ruins 
of  Persepolis,  in  the  plain  of  Mer- 
dusht,  about  thirty-five  miles  north- 
east of  Shiraz.  lUie  modem  name  of 
the  ruins  isTacht-i-Jemshid=iSi(nic- 
ture  of  Jemshid',  or  Chehil  Minar= 
Forty  Pillars.  According  to  Mr. 
Layard,  the  style  of  the  Persepolitan 
monuments  is  manifestly  a  descendant 
of  the  later  Assyrian.  There  is  a 
great  similarity  of  shape  in  the  orna- 
ments, and  in  the  costume  of  many  of 
the  figures.  The  head-dress  of  the 
wingM  monsters  is  squared  and  richly 
ornamented  at  the  top,  and  is  all  but 
identical  with  that  in  the  later  monu- 
ments at  Khorsabad  and  Kouyuigik, 
while  it  differs  from  the  round  unoma- 
mented  cap  of  the  older  Assyrian 
sculpture  of  Nimrad.  M.  Lassen  and 
CoL  Bawlinson  have  been  able  to 
read  many  of  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions on  the  monuments.  The  sum  of 
the  evidence  seems  to  be  that  all  the 
most  important  works,  now  remaining 
at  Persepolis,  are  due  to  IHrius  Hys- 
taspis and  Xerxes.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  excavations  on 
the  site  of  Pasargada,  or  around  and 
within  the  terrac^  buildings  of  Perse- 
polis, may  some  day  supply  us  with 
fresh  tablets,  extendmg  our  acquaint- 
ance, both  with  the  ancient  langr -- 
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On  the  emat  it  kdj 
die  nurth  Moant  Apruaia  Mpsratea 
it  from  Ink-Adjem,  or  aouthem  He- 
dlsi  OQ  the  louch  it  IB  bouaded  by 
X^rutui  and  the  Persi>D  Qulf;  and 
on  the  weaC  it  is  divided  by  the  Bakh- 
timxt,  moaataini  from  Khtuiiton,  tbc 
«jicdeat  SiuiuiL      (2  Chron.  xxxri. 
30,  22,  28)  Errft  i.  1,  2;  Neb.  xiL  22; 
X>aii.   tL   12.   16.)      In   the  plain  ol 
Iferdnsht,    or    Feraepolis,  which  ii 
eighteen  or  nineteen  leunea  in  length, 
And  from  three  to  six  inbreodth,  there 
reign*  %  mrpetiiBl  spring.    It  aour- 
ishea  the  finest  horeeaand  cattle  in  Per- 
sia, Mid  the  frui la  which  it  produces  are 
excelled  only  by  Ihoae  of  the  valley  of 
ShirAi.     In  the  Dorthem  part  of  Far- 
ailt«ii.   the  mouDlaina,   which  are  a 
brttncb  of  the  chain  of  Tauma,   are 
higher  and  more  runted,  and  clothed 
with    anow)    thourn   they    compriai 
seiersl   fertile  valTeys,  yet,  being  oi 
tbe  whole  ill  adapted  for  tillage,  they 
are  generally  inhabited  by  nomade 
tribea.     This  mountain  territory 
the  original  aeat  of  aome  of  the  Per- 
sian tribes,  perhaps  a  branch  of  tbe 
Mftdian  family;  while  the  Elamites, 
other  Feraian  tribea  descended  from 
Elam,  and  incorporated  with  them, 
inhabited     the    modem    I" 
The  nature  of  the  coontrr, 
taina  of  Elam,  the  aan^  plains  of 
£aatem  Persia,  and  the  fertile  banks 
of  the  Elwend,  suggest  the  proba- 
bilitj  that  this  conntrj  would  tie  oc- 
cupied by   tribes  of  different  habita 
and  characters   Irom   a  very  early 
period  of  hiatory.    (Qen.  xIt.  1 ;  Jer, 
:dix.  34,  89.)    These  several  tribea 
appear  to  have  finally  merged  iiit« 
the  ancient  Persian  empire;  which, 
after  a  while,  was  aubjected  by  tbe 
Mcdes.    Alter  the  Persiana  bad  been 
in  aabjectioD  to  the  Medes  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  Cyrua  elevated  tbe  Pei^ 
aian  dynaaty,  and  flnally  united  tbe 
Hingdoma  of  the  Medea  and  Persians 
ihoDt  B.C  G86.  and  tbe  whole  country, 
him  Egypt  to  the  Ganges,  became 
DQorporated  in  what  w  "'l«d  tbe 


ntgian,  B.C.  622;  Dan«s 
Hyataspia,  B.C  G21 1  Xerxea.B.c.4S(; 
Artaierxes  Longimanua,  B.C  464; 
Xerxes  IL,  KC.  424;  Sogdianoa,  B.C. 
423)  Darius  Notbni,  B.C,  423)  At- 
taxerxesHnemon,  B.C.404;  Artaier- 
les  Ochns,  B.C.  364 ;  Arses,  B.C.  SSS; 
and  Darius  Codomanus,  B.C.  SSG. 
After  the  Persian  empire  had  existed 
upwards  of  twoceDtorieslt  shared  the 
fate  that  befet  the  surranading  nations, 
beiog  swallowed  uj>  in  the  conquests 


volted,  and  established  a  powerfhl 
empire.  Of  the  monuments  and  re- 
mains of  ancient  Persia,  none  can  at 
all  compare  in  extent  with  the  ruin* 
of  Persepolis,  in  the  plain  of  Her- 
duaht,  about  thirtj-Gve  miles  nortb- 
eaat  of  Shirai.  Ihe  modem  name  of 
tbe  miaa  iiTacht-i-Jenuhid  =  .9rwv 
ture  a/  Jemthid;  or  CbehU  Minar= 
Ibrty  Pillart,  According  to  Mr. 
Layard,  the  style  of  tbe  Persepolitan 
monuments  is  muii^tly  a  descendant 
of  tbe  later  Aaayrito.  Tbere  is  a, 
great  similarity  of  shape  in  the  oma- 
menls,  and  in  the  costume  of  many  of 
the  fignree.  Tbe  head-dresa  of  the 
winged  monaters  is  aqoared  and  richly 
ornamented  at  tbe  top,  and  is  all  but 
identical  with  that  in  the  later  monu- 
ments at  Khorsabad  and  Kouyu^jik, 
while  it  difleri  from  the  round  unoma- 
mented  cap  of  the  older  Assyriaa 
scalpton  of  Ximmd.  H.  Lassen  and 
CoL  BawhnioD  have  been  able  t« 
read  mair  of  tbe  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tiona  DO  (MBSonnments.  The  sumof 
the  eriifaDee  seems  to  be  that  all  the 
most  iiqnrtsnt  works,  now  remalniag 
at  PRH^ofia,  are  duo  to  Dariua  Hy 
laapit  ud  Xerxea.  It  is  not  i^ 
mnct to  expect  that  excavation*^ 
the  Hta  of  Paaargada,  or  "°^£< 
wiiUs  Ike  terraced  building)  "^XT 
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P£RSIS=inffv,  splendid,  A 
Chrifltiftn  at  Rome,  whom  Paul  sa- 
lutes.   (Rom.  xvi.  12.) 

VERVD A  =z  kernel  One  whose 
posterity  retunied  from  the  Exile, 
(Ezra  ii.  55;)  also  called  "Perida. 
(Neh.  vii.  67.) 

PESTILENCE.— See  Plague. 

PETER = a  rock,  a  projecting  rock, 
cliff.    The  Greek  form  or  translation 
of  the  Syro-Chaldaic  "Cephas,"  the 
surname  given  by  our  Lord  to  Simon, 
one  of  His  Apostles.  (Matt.  xvi.  16; 
Luke  vi.  14;  tfohn  i.  42;  I  Cor.  i.  xii; 
ill.   22;    ix.   5;    xv.  5;    Gal.  ii.    9.) 
Simon,  also  called  Bar-iona^son  of 
Jona,  (Matt  xvi.  17;  John  i.  42,)  was 
a  resident  of  Bethsaida ;  (John  i.  44 ;) 
and  he  with   his  brother,   Andrew, 
followed  the  occupation  of  fishermen 
on  the  Lake  of  Galilee.    (Matt.  iv.  18 
—20;  Marki.  16—18;  Luke  v.  1—11.) 
The  brothers,  before  our  Lord  called 
them  to  be  "fishers  of  men,"  were 
probably  disciples  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist.   (John  i.  35—42.)    At  the  time 
when  Peter  was  called  to  the  Apos- 
tleship,  he  was  married,  and  seems  to 
have  removed,  in  consequence,  to  Ca- 
pernaum.    (Matt.  viii.   14;   Mark  i. 
21,   29,  30;    Luke  iv.  88.)      Peter, 
though  specially  honoured  with  his 
Master's  intimacy,  (Mark  v.  37;  Luke 
Tiii.  61;  ix.  28;  Matt.  xxvi.  36— 5t5,) 
was  evidently  a  man  of  ardent  but 
unequal  temperament,  which  is  evin- 
ced oy  his  expressing  at  one  time 
unbounded  devotedness  to  Jesus,  and 
then  denying  Him,  and  his  subsequent 
penitence  and  grief.    (Matt.  xxvi.  33 
— 36.)    Peter  was  honoured  in  being 
the  first  to  preach  the  gospel  directly 
to  the  Gentiles.    (Acts  x.  6,  34,  45; 
XV.  7,  14.)    When  put  in  prison  by 
Herod  Agrippa,  he  was  miraculously 
delivered  by  an  angeL    (Acts  xii.  1 
—19.)    Some  time  afterwards,  when 
Peter  was  at  Antioch,  through  fear 
of  the  Christians  from  Jerusalem,  he 
wavered  in  respect  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Jewish  ceremonies  among  the 
Gentiles,  for  which  he  was  openly 
reproved  by  Paul    (Gal.  u.  7—21.) 
If  Peter  ever  visited  any  of  the  pro-  | 
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I  vinces  of  Asia  Minor,  it  was  prohabljr 
abont  the  same  time  thathe  visited  An* 
tioch.  Afterwards  Peter  met  the  Apos- 
tles and  elders  at  Jerusalem ;  (Acts  xv. 
7 — 11;)  henceforward  his  name  ap- 
pears no  further  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  as  he  appears  to  have  gone 
abroad,  probably  into  the  ParSiiaa 
empire  ;  and  his  first  Epistle  was 
written  from  Babylon,  at  that  period 
a  principal  city  of  the  Parthians.  (1 
Pet  V.  13.)  From  John  xxi.  17—19, 
we  have  reason  to  infer  that  Peter 
died  a  martyr  for  the  sake  of  Christ; 
probably  in  Babylon,  about  a.d.  €S, 

The  assertion    of   the  Romanists 
that  Peter  was  constituted  by  Jesus 
to  be  the  ofiicial  head  of  the  church 
universal,  is  not  supported  by  the 
passage  in  Matt  xvL  16 — 18:  ^^  And 
Simon    Peter    said.    Thou    art    the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 
And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto 
him.  Blessed  art  thou  Simon,  son  of 
Jona;  for  fiesh  and  blood  hath  not 
revealed  thU  truth  unto  thee,  but  my 
Father  who  is  in  heaven.    Moreover, 
I  also  say  to  thee,  as  certainly  as  thou 
art  Peter,  so,  upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  church;  and  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it"    It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the    Greek 
name,  Petros  = "  Peter,"  is    in    the 
masculine,  while  the  words  taute  te 
jfetra^z"  thia  rock,"  are  in  the  femi- 
nine gender.     Now  this  is  decisive 
against  the  "rock"  designating  iV- 
ter.    It  can  only  designate  the  glori- 
ous triitfi  revealed  unto  Peter  by  the 
Father.    Here,  then,  in  the  fact — 
that  Christ  is  God  incarnate — ^whick 
is  the  doctrine  of  Peter's  confession, 
we  have  the    "rock"    whereon    the 
church  is  founded.  This  glorious  truth 
was  Divinely  revealed  to  Peter,  as  it  is 
to  all  believers;  for  "no  man  can  say 
that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Solr 
Ghost"  (1  Cor.  xii.  3;  1  Pet  u.  4,  6, 8; 
Dan.  ii.  34,  36;  Ps.  cxviii.  22;  laa. 
xxviii.  16;  Eph.  ii.  20.)    The  Deity  of 
Christ  is  also  called  the  "  Rock,**  the 
true  foundation;  and  His  humanity 
may  be  called  the  foundation-stone-^ 
the  chief  corner  stone — ^based  upon 
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the  rook  of  His  Divuie  snpremieyr,  on 
whioh  rests  the  foundation  of  the 
Apostles  ftnd  Prophets.  Against  the 
ohoivh,  which  is  '^  God's  building," 
built  upon  the  ''rock,"  of  Christ's 
•uprenuwy,     (1    Cor.    x.    4,)     the 

Sates  of  hell,  whether  designating 
eath  itself;  or  the  hosts  of  Satan, 
i^e.,  Jewish  and  Pagan,  or  Arian  and 
BiMnish  adversaries — ^who  alike  tram- 
ple upon  Christ's  supremacy*— shall 
notpreTsU. 

We  have  no  evidence  whatever  that 
Peter,  in  his  character  as  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  was  superior  to 
any  other  disciple.  He  was  no  more 
''a  foundation  of  the  church"  than 
the  rest  of  his  brethren.  (GaL  11.  9; 
Bev.  xzL  14.)  Even  *'the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven"  being  given  to 
Peter  merely  signify  that  he  should 
be  the^r«^  instrument  of  opening  the 
door  of  the  gospel  to  Jew  and  to 
Gentile,  and  of  binding  or  closing  up 
the  ancient  dispensation.  (Acts  ii. 
41;  X.  44—47;  xi.  1;  xv.7.)  Indeed 
the  x>ower  of  binding  and  loosing  is 
conferred  equally  upon  all  the  disci- 
ples. (Matt  xvi.  19;  compare  Matt 
xviiL  18;  John  xx.  23;  1  Cor.  v.  4, 
5.)  Peter  even  calls  himself  ''an 
aider,"  properly  "a  co-elder,"  (1  Pet. 
T.  1 ;}  and  writes  of  himself  as  '*one  of 
the  Apostles."  (2  Pet  iii  2.)  And 
as  "a  servant  of  God"  he  was  re- 
quired "to  feed  the  lambs,"  for  so  the 
Greek  word'^i^  signified,  not  to  rule^ 
•8  some  suppose.  (John  xxL  15;  1 
Pet  v.  2,  8.) 

We  have  no  evidence  firom  Scrip- 
ture that  Peter  ever  visited  Rome; 
and  the  tradition  of  his  journey  to 
that  cit^,  and  of  his  being  put  to 
death  with  Paul  in  the  Neronian  per- 
secution, is  destitute  of  historical  foun- 
dation. From  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
we  learn  that  Peter  had  not  left  Ju- 
dea  previously  to  his  imprisonment  by 
order  of  Herod  Agrippa,  after  the 
martrrdom  of  James;  (GaL  L  18; 
ii.  9;3  at  the  Passover,  a.d.  44.  (Acts 
xiL  3;  Jos.  Ant.  xviit  6;  xix.  8.  2.) 
After  his  deliverance  from  prison,  he 
went  into  another  place;  but  was  at 
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Jerusalem  towards  the  latter  end  ot 
▲.D.  45;  and  at  Antioch,  in  all  pro- 
bability, at  the  beginning  of  a.d.  46. 
(Gal.  ii  11.)  Peter  probably  visited 
some  of  the  provinces  of  Asia,  during 
the  years  a.d.  46  and  47,  for  at  the 
commencement  of  a.d,  49,  he  was 
again  at  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xv.  7.) 
As  Peter  during  the  years  44 — 49^ 
was  preaching  the  gospel  in  Pales- 
tine and  Asia  Minor,  he  had  not 
yet  visited  Rome.  Even  so  late  as 
AJ>.  58  or  A.D.  59,  when  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  was  written,  it  is 
certain  that  Peter  had  never  boen 
at  Rome;  for  if  Peter  was  at  Rome 
when  Paul  wrote,  how  could  the 
latter  fail  to  send  a  salutation  to 
him  as  well  as  to  others?  (Rom.  i. 
11—16;  XV.  20—24.)  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  church  in  the  imperial 
city  consisted  of  Jewish  converts, 
(Rom.  iL  17 — ^29,)  gathered,  perhaps, 
by  Aquila  and  Prisoilla;  (Acts  xviii. 
1 — i ;)  also  by  Andronicus  and  Junia?. 
(Bom.  xvi  3 — 11.)  And  when  Paul 
came  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  about 
A.D.  62,  Peter  had  not  as  yet  visited 
that  city,  inasmuch  as  there  seems 
among  the  faithful  to  have  been  no 
knowtedge  of  Peter.  (Acts  xxviii 
17—22.)  Paul,  while  suflering  im- 
prisonment in  Rome,  wrote  several 
Epistles  to  other  churches,  but  never 
hints  that  Peter  was  in  the  imperial 
city.  Hence,  if  Peter  was  never  at 
Rome,  and  such  a  visit  is  destitute 
of  historical  evidence,  the  assertion 
of  the  Romanists  for  his  sunremacy 
falls  to  the  ground.  Yet,  as  tnere  are 
several  years  of  Peter's  life,  con- 
cerning which  we  have  no  informa- 
tion; and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  could 
not  have  spent  them  in  Rome,  he 
must  have  spent  them  in  the  East, 
mainly  among  the  Parthians  in  Bafay« 
Ionia,  whence  he  addressed  his  Epis- 
tles. As  Peter's  Epistles  are  addressed 
to  Gentile  churcnes,  chiefly  founded 
by  Paul  and  his  companions,  it  would 
appear  that  Paul  had  already  suffered 
martyrdom.  (1  Pet  i  1 — 18;  ii*  9; 
iv.  3.)  Indeed,  the  second  Epistle 
plainly  assumes  the  death  of  Panl, 
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aiiii  the  oolleetioa  of  hie  Epwdas. 
(2  Pet  iil  14--ie.)  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  Cjpriao  is  the  first  Father 
who  desigoatet  the  Roman  chair  the 
"  Chair  of  Peter."  (i^.  65.  ▲.D.  268.) 
Bat  the  first  Pope  whose  arrogance 
prompted  him  to  claim  the  distinction 
of  being  the  snooessor  of  Peter,  was  Ste- 
phen, a.d.  268^266.  iJBpiMe.Cypr.75.) 

P£T£R,  Epibtlbb  of.  We  ha^e 
two  Epistles  aUributed  to  Peter  bjr 
the  common  consent  of  the  Christian 
church.  The  genuineness  of  Uie 
Firtt  is  firmly  established ;  and  is  re- 
ferred to  by  IrensBus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  TertoIIian,  Origen,  and 
Eosebitts.  It  was  written  in  a  time  of 
▼iolentpersecution;  and  was  addressed 
to  the  churches,  consisting  principidly 
of  Gentiles,  resident  in  the  provinces, 
enumerated  in  the  introductory  verses, 
which  had  been  chiefly  founded  b^ 
Paul  and  his  companions.  (1  Pet  l 
1, 12, 14, 18;  iL  10—12;  iii  18—17;  iv. 
8, 17.)  It  was  written  from  Babylon, 
which  at  that  time  belonged  to  the 
Parthians,  and  contained  an  extensive 
colony  of  Jews,  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  2.  2; 
8.  1  $  xviiL  9.  1,)  about  a.d.  66,  about 
a  year  after  the  conflagration  of 
Borne;  and  consequently  after  the 
death  of  Paul.  That  it  cannot  have 
been  written  before  that  period,  is 
proved  by  a  comparison  of  1  Pet  i  8, 
with  Eph.  L  8;  of  1  Pet  ii.  1,  with  C<iL 
iiL  8;  of  1  Pet  ii.  18,  with  Rom.  xiiL 
1—4;  of  1  Pet  iv.  9,  with  Phil.  iL  14, 
ote.;  showing  that  Peter,  when  he 
wrote  it,  was  already  acquainted  with 
the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  Co- 
lossians,  Ephesians,  and  Philippians. 

Tas  Sbcokd  Epistle  of  rKTsn 
has  been  classed  among  the  antileffO" 
m&na,  or  books  whose  authority  was 
for  some  time  disputed;  but  since  the 
fourth  centtti^  it  has  been  eenerally 
received.  Writers  like  Olshausen 
are  mistaken,  who  conclude  that  the 
Second  Epistle  of  Peter  was  unknown 
to  the  teachers  of  the  primitiveohnrch, 
because  they  do  not  make  quotations 
from  it  in  their  writinn.  We  know  that 
certain  teachers  in  the  early  churches 
were  led  by  various  considerations 
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to  attaek  ffae  anthorttj  of  a  Book  or 
an  Epistle.  However,  this  Epistle 
was  recognised  by  the  conned  of 
Hippo,  A.D.  898;  and  is  quoted  as 

Snuine  by  Firmilianus,  bishop  of 
esarea  in  Cappadocia;  by  Hippoly- 
tus.  Bishop  of  Pontns;  and  by  Metho- 
dius, bishop  of  Tyre.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  Peter  had  read  the 
Epistle  of  Jude  when  he  wrote  lids 
Epistle;  and  that  Uie  thoughto  and 
diction  had  made  a  strong  imprenion 
upon  his  mind.  This  Epistle  was  also 
written  from  Babylon,  probably  in 
▲.D.  66;  evidently  when  Peter  ex- 
pected his  approaching  death.  (2 
Pet  L 14, 16.)  It  was  evidently  writ- 
ten some  time  alter  the  death  of  Ptal ; 
as  2  Peter  lit  16, 16,  attributes  a  col- 
lection of  the  Pauline  Epintles,  iqvply- 
ing  to  them  the  term  **  Scripturae," 
even  when  Peter  wrote.  This  Epistle 
was  addressed  to  the  same  churehes 
as  the  former  one;  its  general  design 
being  to  confirm  the  doctrines  which 
had  t>een  delivered  in  that,  and  to 
excite  the  Christian  convert*  to  a 
course  of  conduct  becoming  in  ewtrf 
resnect  their  high  profession  of  at- 
tacbment  to  Christ  Several  Apocry- 
phal documents  are  ascribed  to  Feler, 
some  of  which  are  extant;  but  we 
have  no  evidence  of  anything  authen- 
tic but  the  two  canonical  Epistlea. 

PETHAHIAH  =  whom  Jekmiak 
9eU  free,  1.  The  head  of  the  nine- 
teenth course  in  David*s  division  of 
the  priests.  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  16w)  2. 
One  of  the  Levites.  (Eira  x.  28; 
Neh.  ix.  6.)  8.  A  descendant  of  Jn- 
dah.    (Neh.  xL24.) 

P£THORst»»^/  A  place  in 
Mesopotamia,  where  Balsam  dwelt 
(Num.  xxiL  6;  Deut  xxiiL  4.) 

PETHUEL  =  4ni^nit»iM  if  €M. 
The  father  of  the  prophet  Jo^  (Joel 
i.  1.) 

PETRA.— See  Skla. 

PEULTHAIsimvM  ^  Jekmf^k. 
A  son  of  Obed-edom.  (1  Chron. 
xxvi.  6.) 

PHALEC.— See  Pslbo. 

PHALLU.— See  Pallv. 

PHALTL^See  Fa^Ttmu 
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VRALTtEL^Miweranes&f  €hd, 
A  son  of  Laish;  (2  Sam.  iiL  16;)  also 
«aUed  *<Phalti;"  (1  Sam.  xxt.  44.) 

PHANU£L=/a<M»  of  Ood,  The 
Aither  of  Anna.    (Lnke  iL  86.) 


«rOilrteMn  L 

PHARAOH =fAtfiUn^.  The  com- 
mon tiUe  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
kings  in  the  old  Testament,  and  also 
on  the  ancient  monuments,  down  to 
the  conqaest  of  the  country  by  the 
Persians;  after  which  the  name  Pto- 
lemy was  used.  (Jos.  Ant,  viiL  6.  2.) 
In  tne  old  Testament  Pharaoh  is  often 
used  as  if  it  were  a  proper  name; 
sometimes  with  the  words,  **king  of 
EgjTpt,"  added;  (Gen.  xiL  15;  xxxTii. 
d6;  z1. 1;  xlLl;  Isa.  xix.  11;  xxx. 
3;  SoL  Song  i.  9;  1  Kings  iu.  1;  2 
Kuigs  xyii.  7;  xyiiL  21 ;)  occasionally 
the  more  specific  name  of  the  mon- 
arch is  suhjoined,  as  Pharaoh  Necho, 
Pharaoh  Hophra.  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
29—84;  Jer.  xliv.  80.)  The  Egyp- 
tian tiUe  Phra  =  Pharaoh,  is  simply 
the  word  ra  with  the  article  p  or 
ph  prefixed,  sienifyine  the  tun.  And 
as  the  Pharaohs,  m  their  arrogance, 
claimed  divine  honours,  each  mon- 
arch was  designated  the  incarnation 
'of  the  sun.  On  the  ancient  monu- 
ments, the  name  and  inaugral  titles 
of  each  monarch  are  generuly  repre- 
sented in  two  cartouches  or  ovals, 
surmounted  by  hieroglyphic  symbols. 
j^  ff^  Over  the  name  of  the  king  is 
^^^^  often  found  the  annexed  sym- 
^^^  hols — a  goose,  called  «0,  and 
A  disc,  representmg  the  sun,  called 
fYE,  signify  me  "son  of  the  sun."  The 
practice  of  uie  Oriental  kings,  asso- 
ciating the  idea  of  their  own  cUgnity 
«rith.  the  splendour  of  the  sun,  ap- 
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pears  to  have  been  deriyed  from  the 
custom  of  each  of  the  Pharaohs  call- 
ing himself  "son  of  the  sun.'*    Over 
the  cartel  or  oyal  oontaininr  the  ofv- 
nomen  or  title  the  annexed  sjrmools 
VV  i^  frequently  occur — a  bee  and 
Y^  Jf  a  reed,  signifying  Jdng,  totf^- 
"^Fw^  reign^  or  vuyesty;  while  the 
^     ^two   characters  underneath 
designate  upper    and  lower  Egypt. 
The  following  are  the  Pharaohs  men- 
tioned in  the  scriptures;  and  we  give, 
what  we  suppose  to  be,  the  approxi- 
mate date  of  the  reign  of  each ;  oosery- 
ing  that  the  latest  scholars,  as  Osbum, 
Lepsius,  and  Bunsen,  differ,  in  some 
cases  centuries,  from  each  other. 

1.  Pharaoh,  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham; (Gen.xiL14 — 20;)  perhaps  the 
same  as  Osirtesen  I.,  who  reinied 
about  B.  c.  1920.  We  give  at  the  head 
of  the  article  the  cartels  containing 
his  name  and  title,  as  they  stand  upon 
the  monuments.  We  also  arrange  the 
cartels  or  cartouches  with  the  English 
letters  under  the  hieroglyphics: — 
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O    9      r       t      i        n. 
The  pronomen  or  title  of  Osirtesen  is 

Ba  to  ka; 
the  first  character  is  the  symbol 
of  the  twit  the  second  of  the  worlds 
and  the  third  of  offerings^  signifying 
tun^  i.  e.  Pharaoh  offering  the  world, 
2.  Phabaoh,  in  the  time  of  Jacob 
and  Joseph;  (Gen.  xxxviL  86;  xli 
1—46;  xiiL  15;  Acts  vu.  10-18;) 
probably  Amunmai-Thor  IIL,  who 
reigned  about  B.O.  1715.  His  name, 
thus    written    on    the   monuments. 


Am       n       m     t     r^ 

signifies  beloved  o/Amun,  vieUnitmg. 

8.  Phabaoh,  of  the  dynasty  which 

knew  not  Joseph.     (Ex.  L  8;  Acts 

vii  16.)    He  was  probably  the  same 
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M  Amosis  or  Amos,  the  founder  of 
the  eighteenth  djrnasty.  He  reigned 
ahont  B.  c.  1680.   This  name  is  written 


A  m         9    f 

and  it  is  surmounted  by  the  hiero- 
^mPP'  glyphic  symbf>ls  which  read 
jS  111  "^^  mu^=lord  of  battles. 
The  pronomen  or  title  of  Amos  is 
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Ba   neb     n     t        t    , 

signifying  gufij  i.e.  Pharaoh,  aveng* 

ing  lord  of  upper  and  lower  Egypt, 

^^^^This  18  surmounted  with  the 

*        *  hieroglyphs  which  read  neb 

N\    f<>i=iord  of  the  countries. 

4.  Pharaoh,  under  whom  Moses 
was  bom,  appears  to  have  been  either 
Amunophis  L,  or  Thothmosis  I. ;  pro- 
ably  the  Hebrew  legislator  was  bom 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  the 
latter,  about  b.c.  1571.  (£x.  ii.  6 — 
10;  Acts  Yii.  20,  21;  Heb.  xi.  23.) 

5.  Pharaoh,  who  reigned  when 
Moses  fled  from  Egypt;  probably 
Thothmosis  or  Thothmos  XL;  about 
B.C.  1531.  (Ex.  ii.  11, 15;  Acts  vii. 
23—29;  Heb.  xi.  24—270  Under 
the  succeeding  reign  of  Thothmosis 
BX,  the  Hebrews  continued  to  be 
Borelyoppressed. 

6.  Pharaoh,  in  whose  reign  the  He- 
brews left  Egypt,  appears  to  nave  been 
Amunophis  or  Amunhotph  II.,  who 
reigned  b.c.  1 491.  His  name  is  written 


A   m      n       h       t  phj 

and  signifies  dedicated  to  Amwu. 
(Ex.  in.  10;  xr.  28;  Rom.  ix.  17; 
Ps.  cxxxvi.  15.)  Hansen  and  Lepsius 
place  the  Exodus  about  b.c.  1210;  and 
the  former  scholar,  strangely  enough, 
allows  an  interval  of  l&O  years  to 
elapse  between  the  descent  of  the  He- 
brews into  Egypt  and  the  Exodus. 
7.  Pharaoh,  in  the  time  of  David, 
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probably  Amnnophthis;  (1  KingB  xL 
19 — ^21 ;)  who  reigned  about  b.c.  1060. 

8.  Pharaoh,  the  father-in-law  of 
Solomon;  probably  Osochor,  who 
reigned  about b.c.  1013.  (IKlngsiiLl; 
viL8;  ix.  16,  24.)  The  other  E^Cian 
Pharaohs,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
are  referred  to  in  this  work  under  their 
proper  names. — See  Sbishak. 

PHABEZ=a  breach,  A  son  of 
Judah  andTamar;  (Gen.  xxxviiL  29; 
xlvi.  12;)  also  written  '^Phares.** 
(Matt  i.  3;  Luke  lit  33.)  His  de- 
scendants w^ere  oalled  **  Pharzitea.*^ 
(Num.  xxvi  20,  21.) 

PHARISEES =fA^  Separate.  A 
powerful  sect  which  arose  among  the 
Jews  after  the  Exile.  (Jos.  AnL  xiii. 
10.  5.  6.)  The  Pharisees  were  in 
general  opposed  to  the  Saddaoees. 
They  were  rigid  interpreters  of  the 
Mosaic  law;  But  often  violated  the 
spirit  of  it  by  their  traditions.  /Matt. 
V.  20  so.,  xiL  2;  xix.  3;  xxiii.  13  sq.) 
They  also  attributed  equal  authority 
to  die  traditional  law;  (Matt.  ix.  11; 
xxiii.  2;  Mark,  vii.  6;  Luke,  xviii.  11; 
Jos.  Ant,  xvii.  2.  4;)  and  professed 
sanctity  and  adherence  to  the  exter- 
nal ascetic  forms  of  piety.  (Jos.  Ant. 
xiii.  10.  6.  6;  xvii.  2.  4;  Ware,  L  6. 2. J 
They  believed  with  the  Stoics,  that  aU 
events  were  controlled  by  fate;  but 
yet  did  not  fullv  exclude  the  liberty 
of  the  hnman  will.  They  held  to  the 
separate  existence  of  spirits  and  of 
the  soul,  and  believed  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body;  (Acts  xxiiL  S;)  and 
some  of  them  neld  that  the  souls  t^ 
the  just  pass  into  other  human  bodies. 
(Jos.  Wars  ii.  8.  14;  AtU,  8.  1.  2.) 
Jesus  frequently  denounced  the  Pha* 
risees  for  their  hypocrisy  and  profli* 
gacy;  (Matt  xxiii.  13;  Luke  xvu 
14;)  hence  they  became  almost  nni- 
versallv  His  bitter  enemies.  Yet  there 
were  aoubtless  men  of  probity  and 
even  of  pietv  amongst  them;  e.  g. 
Gamaliel;  (Acts  v.  84;)  Simeon; 
(Luke  ii.  25 ;)  Joseph  of  Arimatbea; 
(Luke  xxiiL  51 ;)  Nicodemus.  (John 
vii.  50;  xix.  89.)  The  two  leading 
parties  of  the  Pharisees  were  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  celebrated  Babbias  Hil-- 
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lei  and  Shamnuu,  the  former  repre- 
senting a  moderate  Pharisaism,  the 
latter  "the  straitest  sect.'*  (Acts 
xxyi.  5.) 

PHAROSH.— See  Pabosh. 

PHARPAR=tii^.  A  stream 
which  rises  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
Hermon,  and  waters  the  plain  or 
territory  of  Damascus,  bat  does  not 
come  near  the  city.  (2  Kings  v.  12.) 
The  stream  called  the  Awa]  ^ths 
crooked,  is  now  generally  identified 
with  the  Pharpar,  the  second  river  of 
the  plain  of  Damascus.  In  1852,  the 
sources  of  this  river  were  carefully 
examined  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter. 
He  says  the  sources  of  the  north  and 
principal  branch  is  a  number  of  small 
fountains,  in  the  bosom  of  a  valley  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  Hermon,  whose 
waters  unite  beside' the  valley  of  Aur- 
neh,  about  half  a  mile  below,  and 
form  a  considerable  stream  called  the 
nahr  or  river  Aurneh,  which,  flowing 
in  an  easterly  direction,  enters  the 
plain,  and  winding  like  a  serpent, 
crosses  it  to  Sara.  The  second  g^eat 
tributary  of  the  river  Awaj  is  a  stream 
which  rises  at  Beit  Jenn,  at  the  south- 
eastern end  of  Hermon,  at  an  elevation 
of  only  a  few  feet  from  the  plain.  The 
Wady  Beit  Jenn  is  separated  from 
the  Wady  Aurneh  by  a  lofty  spur  of 
the  mountain.  The  fine  stream  rushes 
down  the  Wady  Beit  Jenn,  whose 
banks  are  lined  with  walnut  and  pop- 
lar trees.  Fifteen  minutes  below  Beit 
Jenn,  a  fountain  springs  up  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  rivulet,  whose  waters 
about  equal  those  that  flow  down  from 
the  village.  The  two  streams  form 
the  nahr  Jennany.  Twenty  minutes 
below  the  fountain  the  river  enters 
the  plain,  running  in  a  deep  channel; 
and  oeing  joined  by  the  stream  from 
the  fountain  of  Menbej,  pursues  its 
winding  course  across  the  plain  to 
Sara,  where  it  is  joined  by  tne  river 
Aumeh,8ometimes  called  theSabirany . 
Sara,  a  fortified  town,  nearly  thirty 
miles  from  Damascus,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  point  of  union  for  all  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Awaj.  The  river,  full 
grown,  begins  its  meanderings  across 
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the  vast  plain,  in  a  general  direction 
north-east  towards  Damascus;  then 
turning  and  flowing  in  a  serpentine 
course  to  Kesweh,  which  it  approachea 
from  the  west,  where,  flowing  m  a  deep 
and  tortuous  channel,  fringed  wita 
willows  and  poplars,  it  makes  a  grace- 
ful curve  northward  round  the  base  of 
the  hill,  pursuing  its  course  through 
the  meadows  of  the  vale  to  Kejha. 
After  flowing  through  the  low  paral- 
lei  ranges  of  Jebel-Aswad  and  Jebel 
Mania  it  bends  towards  the  north-east, 
and  meanders  across  the  plain  on  ita 
way  to  the  marshy  lake  H^anehy 
which  it  enters  at  its  north-eastern 
angle.  The  lake  Hijaneh  is  one  of 
the  three  Lakes,  some  sixteen  or 
eighteen  miles  east  of  Damascus. 
This  Lake  rarely  dries  up  com- 
pletely; and  it  never  meets  the  south 
Lake,  for  there  is  high  ground  be- 
tween them  at  least  an  hour  in 
breadth.  Though  the  east  and  south. 
Lakes,  into  which  the  Barada = "  Ab- 
ana"  flows,  occasionally  communicate, 
yet  they  never  unite  so  as  to  form  one. 
Mr.Porter  estimated  the  circumference 
of  Lake  H^aneh  at  about  ten  miles. 
From  the  foot  of  Hermon  to  Kesweh 
is  about  sixteen  miles;  and  the  dis- 
trict watered  by  the  Awaj  is  not  on  an 
average  more  than  an  hour  in  width. 
From  Kesweh  to  Hijaneh  is  about 
fourteen  miles;  but  the  river  is  closely 
confined  between  two  mountain  ranges 
nearly  the  whole  way.  The  entire 
arable  ground,  therefore,  watered  by 
this  river,  may  be  estimated  at  about 
iixty-five  to  seventy  square  miles.— 
See  Abana. 

PHARZITES.— See  Phahez. 

PHASEAH.— See  Paseah. 

PH£B£  ^=zfear.  A  deaconess  in  the 
church  at  Cenchrea.  (Rom.  xvi.  1, 2.) 

PHENICE  =zjfalm-tree.  1.  A  city 
on  the  south-east  coast  of  Crete,  with 
a  harbour.  (Acts  xxvii.  12.)  2.^- 
See  Phenicia. 

PHENICLA = region  qfpaln^treeu 
A  narrow  tract  of  country,  embracing 
a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain,  situated 
between  the  western  declivity  of 
Mount  Xiebanon  and   the   Mediter- 
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«i»>««»,  and  called  br  the  Hebrewt 
**  Cmnaan,**  le.  the  lowland^  in  coatra- 
distinetion  to  the  highland  of  Svria. 
Theiiihabitant8,who  were  deseenoants 
of  HaxD,  were  the  most  celebrated  com- 
morcial  nation  of  antiquity.  Their 
chief  dttet  were  Tyre  and  oidon,  and 
thev  planted  colonies  at  Carthage, 
Caoix,  MUaga,  and  other  places.  Only 
those  Canaanitish  tribes,  residing  on 
the  Phenician  coast,  preseryed  Uieir 
independence  under  the  Hebrews; 
afterwards  they  successively  obeyed 
Uie  Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  Persians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans.  Phenicia  is 
eridently  to  be  understood  in  Isa. 
xxiiL  11,  where  the  **  merchant  city" 
should  be  **  Canaan,"  as  in  the  mar- 

fin.  80  also  **  Phenice,'*  in  Acts,  xL 
9;  XT.  8,  should  be  "Phenicia,"  as 
in  Acts  XXL  2.  The  person  called 
**  a  woman  of  Canaan,"  (liatt  xv.  22,) 
IB  also  called  **  a  Greek,"  Le.  Gentile, 
**A  STro-Phenician  by  nation,"  i.e.  a 
Phenician  of  Syria,  in  distinction 
•from  the  Phenicians  of  Libya,  or 
the  Carthaginians.  (Mark  viL  26.) — 
^ee  Ttrb. 

FBlCOljszaU-eommandin^,  The 
^oomiander  of  Abimelech*s  troops. 
(Gren.  xxL  22;  xxvi.  26.) 

PHILADELPHIA = refion  ofhro- 
-therhf'love,  A  city  of  Lydia,  situated 
in  the  plain  of  Hermus;  about  thirty 
miles  south-east  from  Sardis.  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  Attains  Philadel- 
j^hns,  king  of  Pergamus;  and  with 
the  kingdom  came  under  the  power 
of  the  Romans,  about  B.O.  183.  It 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  with 
the  adjacent  cities,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  a-d.  17.  It  is  a  considera- 
ble town,  but  the  streets  are  filthy  and 
-the  houses  are  mean ;  now  called  by 
the  Turks  •«  Allah-Shehr"=ci<y  of 
God^  and  has  some  12,000  or  14,000 
inhabitants.  The  remains  of  anti- 
quity are  not  numerous;  the  most 
remarkable  is  a  solitary  pillar.  The 
Tiew  of  the  country,  from  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  is  situated,  is  magnifi- 
icent  in  the  extreme.  Whilst  the  other 
Apocalyptic  churches  have  fallen  into 
4ecay,  the  church  at  Philadelphia  still 
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survives.  Even  Gibbon  could  say, 
**  Among  the  Greek  colonies  of  Asia, 
Philade^hia  is  still  erect — a  column 
in  a  scene  of  ruins."  (Bev.  L  11; 
iiL  70 

PHILEMON  =a#0<;fumat0.  A 
Christian  of  some  distinction  at  Co- 
losse.  (Philem.  i.  5, 10, 19;  CoL  iv.  9.) 

PHILEMON,  Epibtlx  to.  This 
Epistle,  which  was  written  by  Panl 
from  Rome,  probably  near  the  does 
of  A.D.  62,  is  cited  by  TertuUian,  Ori- 
gen,  and  Eusebius.  Onesimus,  a  ser- 
vant of  Philemon,  had  fled  to  that 
city,  and  was  there  converted  to  the 
faith  of  the  gospel.  After  serving 
Paul  for  a  season,  Onesimus  was  sent 
back  to  his  former  master,  and  Panl 
wrote  this  Epistle,  chiefly  with  a  de- 
sign to  conciliate  the  feelings  of  Phi- 
lemon towards  his  penitent  servant, 
and  now  fellow  disciple.  This  Episde 
is  a  voucher  for  the  Apostle's  urbanity, 
politeness,  and  knowledge  of  the  world; 
and  the  writer  seems  to  be  consultittg 
for  the  whole  church,  rather  than 
managing  the  business  of  a  private  in- 
dividuaL  (Philem.  I.) — See  Onesimus. 

PHILETUS = amiable.  An  apoe- 
tate  Christian,  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  Hymenseus.  (2  Tim.  ii  17.) 

Philip  =  horte-  lover,  Le.  Am«9- 
man,  1.  One  of  the  Apostles,  a  na- 
tive of  Bethsaida;  he  had  been  a  dis- 
ciple of  John  the  Baptist  (John  L 
4g-48;  vi.  6—7;  xu.  21,  22;  xiv. 
8,  9;  Matt  x.  8;  Mark  iii.  18;  Lake 
vi  14.)  He  was  with  the  rest  of 
the  Apostles  and  disciples  who  assem- 
bled tor  prayer  in  the  upper  rpom  in 
Jerusalem,  after  the  ascension  of  our 
Lord.  (Acts  i.  18, 14.)  2.  One  of  the 
seven  deacons  of  the  church  at  Jeru- 
salem;  also  called  **  the  Evangdist" 
( Acts  vi.  5 ;  xxL  8.)  He  preached  the 
gospel  in  Samaria  with  ereat  suc- 
cess. (Acts  viii  5^18.)  He  was  di- 
vinely directed  to  proceed  towards 
Gasa,  where  he  was  the  means  of 
converting  to  the  Christian  faith  the 
treasurer  of  Candace,  queen  of  Ethi- 
opia. After  a  short  stay  at  Asotus» 
Pnilip  preached  the  gospel  firom  town 
to  town  tOl  he  came   to  Csssarea, 


when  ha  probably  (cttled.  (Act* 
riu.  2S— 40.  He  hod  four  du^blen 
who  were  endued  with  Che  gifts  of 
prophecy.  (Acts  xxi.  S,  9.)  3.  A 
letnch  of  TrachoDitb,  and  Itunaa. 
(Luke  iii.  1.)  He  was  the  son  of 
Herod  the  Ure*t,  by  his  wife  Cleo- 
patra; and  at  bis  death  his  tetrarchy 
was  annexed  to  Syria.  (HatL  xvL 
IS;  Mark  rUi.  27.)  4.  A  son  of 
Herod  the  Great  by  Mariamiie  the 
dttughter  of  Simon  tbe  high  priest. 
He  was  tbe  first  husband  of  Uerodias, 
who  was  taken  from  him  by  his  bro- 
ther Herod  Antipas.  (MatL  xiv.  8; 
Harkri.  17;  Luke  iii  19.) 

PHILIPPI  =  ioTte-loven,  i.e. 
bnrttaen.  A  city  of  proconsular 
Macedonia,  situated  within  the  limits 
of  aacienC  Thrace.  (Acts  xx.  6; 
FhiL  L  ]  1  1  Thesi.  il  2.)  It  was 
taken  from  theThraciaas,and  fortiRed 
by  Fbilip  of  Macedon,  who  named 
it  after  himself,  Phil ippi,  B.C.  3S8.  In 
its  Ticinity  was  fought  the  last  battle 
uf  the  republicans  of  Borne,  in  whioh 
Brutas  and  Cassias  were  defeated  by 
Antony  and  Augustus.  Fhilippi  was 
the  first  town  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope in  which  the  gospel  was  preached 
by  Paul;  and  here,  when  cast  into 
prison,  be  converted  also  the  gaoler 
and  his  household.  (Acts  xvi.  12 — 
40.)  Philippi,  as  a  Roman,  "colony." 
received  from  Julias  Cwsar  the  Itaitan 
r-iglitt,  which  were,  however,  inferior 
to  the  Roman;  and  Aueuatus  may 
buie  added  the  honourable  appella- 
tion "  chief  city" — a  litis  which  did 
not  coniey  much  real  advantage.  The 
place  S  DOW  called  FUiia;  and  many 
splendid  fraements  of  the  city  are 
still  in  existence. 

PHILIPPIANS,  Epistlbto.  This 
Epistle  appears  (o  have  been  written 
by  Paul  early  in  a.d.  63,  when  be  was 
a  prisoner  at  Rome.  (Phil.  iv.  2'i.) 
it  IS  quoted  as  the  work  of  Paul,  by 
Folfcarp,  IrenteuB,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Terlullian,  Orieen,  Cyprian, 
and  Eusebiua.  From  this  Epistle,  it 
appears  that,  while  a  prisoner  in  Rome, 
nulwai  in  great  want  of  necessaries; 
and  the  FhiSppians  kindly  sent  Epa- 
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phnxUtos  to  bim  with  the  fmitt  of. 
their  benoTolence.  On  the  retnm  of 
Bpaphroditos.  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle, 
acknowledging theirkindness  in  grate- 
ful and  afi'ectinnate  terms;  and  mingled 
with  his  thanks  some  of  the  most  su- 
blime andanimatiagexhibitiuns  of  di- 
vine truth  that  are  to  be  fonnd  in  the 
sacred  pages.  This  Epistle  is  the 
onty  one  of  Paul's  letters  to  the 
churches,  in  which  not  one  censure  is 
expressed;  which  implies  that  the 
members  of  the  church  at  Fhilippi 
had  always  walked  in  the  spirit  of 
the       -  ' 


gospel. 
■HILIST] 


JSTIA  =  iond  of  Oratigen, 

Smrnert.  The  southern  coaat  and 
in  of  Canaan,  along  the  Hediler- 
ranean,  from  Ekron  to  the  border  of 
Egypt.     (Ex.  xiiii.  81;  Ps.  Ix.  7; 


Paleitine,  which  was  applied  U>  the- 
whole  land  of  the  Hebrews.  (Jos. 
.dn(.  i.  6.2;  ii.  IE.  2;  viii.l0.a)  It 
is  also  called  "Paleatina."  (Ex.xr. 
14;  Isa.  xiv.  29,  31;  Zeph.  il  4—7.) 
PHILISTIM.— See  PmLtaniwa. 


FRILISTTNES  =  rimR^«n,  n- 
joumert.  The  "Philistim,"i.e.  Philis- 
tines, tike  the  Caphuirim  or  Cretans, 
were  of  Egyptian  origin;  they  sub- 
dued tbe  Aviuu,  and  settled  in  their 
country,  been    (he  name  Fhiliatia.  . 
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fGen.  X.  14;  Pent.  iL  23;  Jer.  xlvii. 
4;  Am.  ix.  7.)  Before  Abraham  came 
to  Canaan  they  had  already  estab- 
lished a  Philistine  kingdom,  whose 
capital  was  at  Gerar.  (Gen.  xx.  2; 
xxxvi.  1.)  In  the  time  of  Joshua 
they  were  divided  into  five  states  or 
principalities;  (Ex.  xiii.  17;  Josh. 
xiiL  2,  3;)  he  extended  his  conquests 
to  Gaza,  but  did  not  vanquish  them. 
The  Philistines  were  the  indomitable 
enemies  of  the  Hebrews;  and  after 
alternate  victories  and  defeats,  they 
were  subdued  under  David,  and  still 
later  bv  Hesekiah.  This  warlike 
people  finally  amalgamated  with  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  Their  soldiers 
are  frequently  represented  on  the 
Dgvptian  monuments.  (Judg.  iii.  31 ; 
Z.  6;  xiil  1;  1  Sam.  iv.  2;  viL  13; 
xiv.  52;  xxiii.  5,  28;  xxxi.  1;  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  8;  2  Chron.  xxi.  16;  2  Kings 
xviii.  8.) 

Christian  at  Rome.  (Uom.  xvi.  15.) 
PHILOSOPHY.  This  term  signi- 
fies lova  of  wisdom,  then  knowl^ge 
natural  and  moral,  knowledge  of  things 
human  and  divine.  The  '^  philoso- 
phers" who  encountered  Paul  at 
Athens,  were  the  Epicureans  and  the 
8toic8.  (Acts  xvii.  18.)  The  indi- 
viduals who  taught  "vain  deceit,** 
•of  whom  Paul  speaks,  in  CoL  iL  8;  1 
Tim.  vi.  20;  Tit  i.  14;  iU.  9,  though 
pretending  to  be  Christians,  appear 
to  have  maintained  doctrines  com- 
pounded of  the  Oriental  emanation 
philosophy,  and  some  of  the  specula- 
tive part  of  Platonism,  a  kind  of 
theosophioo-ascetic  philosophy.  This 
philosophy,  which  taught  tne  deriva- 
tion of  many  orders  of  beings  of  difier- 
«nt  rank,  first  firom  the  great  Supreme, 
and  then  in  succession  from  each  other, 
found  adherents  among  Jews  as  well 
as  Gentiles.  Both  retained  their  pre- 
vious speculative  opinions  when  tney 
adopted  Christianity,  and  endeavoured 
to  combine  or  reconcile  them  with  it, 
as  wen  at  thejr  were  able.  By  this 
means  their  Christianity  became  mixed 
np  ynih  phUosophieal  vagaries,  and 
they  eventaaily  fenned  that  sect  which 
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assumed  the  name  of  Gnostics,  and 
which  history  accuses  of  having  been, 
under  all  the  various  modifications  of 
one  and  the  same  system,  invariably 
addicted  to  magic  arts :  they  were  the 
rationalists  of  early  Christianity. 

PHINEHAS  =  «k7wfAq^>m«.  1. 
A  son  of  Eleazar  and  gpiuidson  of 
Aaron.  Phinehas  was  the  third  high 
priest  of  the  Hebrews.  His  zeal  and 
promptitude  in  punishing  the  sin  of 
Zimri,  turned  awa^  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  from  the  nation,  and  secured  to 
him  and  his  family  the  right  of  pNer- 
petual  succession  to  the  Hebrew  high 
priesthood.  The  priesthood  continued 
m  the  family  of  rhinehas— excepting 
the  interval  from  Eli  to  Zadok — untu 
the  Exile  of  the  nation.  (Ex.  vi.  25; 
NuoL  XXV.  7 — IS;  Josh.  xxiL  IS; 
Judg.  XX.  28;  1  Chron.  vi.  4;  ix.  20; 
Ps.  cvi.  30.)  2.  A  son  of  ElL  (1 
Sam.  i.  8;  u.  34;  iv.  4—19;  xiv.  3.) 
a.  OneoftheLevites.  (Eara  viii.  Sa) 

PHLEGON=/flwin^.  A  Christian 
at  Rome.    (Rom.  xvL  14.) 

'PHRYGtlAzshumt'Tegion.  An  in- 
land province  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Bithynia  and  Galatia; 
on  the  east  by  Capadocia  and  Lycao- 
nia;  on  the  south  by  Lycia,  Pisidia» 
and  Isauria;  and  on  ^e  west  by  Caria« 
Lydia,  and  Mysia.  Phrygia  was  dif- 
ferently divided  at  different  periods. 
It  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  level 
country,  and  celebrated  for  its  fer- 
tility and  abundance  of  cattle.  The 
middle  part,  however,  in  the  rej^on 
of  Sarms  and  Philadelphia,  yields 
evidence  of  volcanic  agency  ;•  and 
presents  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
volcanic  district  of  Central  France. 
The  cities  of  Laodicea,  HierapoliSy 
Colosse,  and  Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  were 
within  the  limits  of  Phrygia.  (Acts  iL 
10;  xvi  6;  xviiL  23;  1  Tim.  vl  22.) 

Vmy&AU^i  hough.  The  servant 
of  Gideon.  (Judg.  vii  10, 11.) 

PHUT  =  afflicted,  detpUed,  An 
African  people  descended  from  Phut. 
(Gen.  X.  6.)  According  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  Vulgate  versions,  they 
were  the  **  Libyans;**  but  according 
to  Josephos  they  were  the  **  Maura- 
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iuiians."  (Ant.  I  il  2.)  They  ap- 
pear to  have  occasionally  served  the 
jSiffyptians,  and  also  the  Tyrians  as 
amdiers.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  10.)  This 
name  i«  written  **Put;"  (Nah.  iii.  9;) 
translated  "  Libyans  ; "  ( Jer.  xlvi. 
S,  margin  "Put;")  and  "Libya;" 
(Eae\L  xzx.  5;  xxxviiL  5,  margin 
*♦  Phut")— See  Libya. 

PHUYAH  =  mouth.  I.  A  son  of 
Issaehar;  (Gen.  xlvi.  IS;)  also  writ* 
ten  **Pua;"  (Num.  xxvi.  28;)  and 
*•  Puah."  (1  Chron.  vi.  1.)  His  de- 
aoendants  are  called  "Punites."  (Num. 
xxri.23.) 

PHYGELLUS  =  a  fugitive.  A 
Christian  of  Asia,  who  deserted  Paul 
during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome. 
<2  Tim.  i.  6.) 

PHYLACTERIES.  The  Hebrew 
word  totpoth,  rendered  "frontlets," 
(Ex.  xiiL  16;  Dent,  vi  8;  xi.  18,) 
aignifies  bands^  fillets.  In  Rabbinical 
Hebrew  they  were  called  "  tephilin" 
^sprayers;  and  in  Qreek phylaeteria 
^  sa/e-gvard$fhenee  amuletg.  (Matt. 
XXV.  6.)  The  prayer  fillets  or  phy- 
lacteries of  the  Jews  are  strips  of 
parchment  or  vellum,  on  which  are 
written  the  sentences  in  Deat  vi  4 — 9 ; 
ad.  la— 21;  Ex.  xiii  1—10;  xiii.  11 
—16;  and  inclosed  in  cases  of  parch- 
ment, or  black  calf  tkin,  and  oound 
in  different  ways  around  the  forehead 
and  left  arm  while  at  prayer.  The 
Jews  derive  their  use  m>m  an  erro- 
neous interpretation  of  Ex.  xiii  16, 
where  it  is  said  of  the  law,  "  And  it 
ahall  be  for  a  token  upon  thuie  hand, 
and  for  frontlets  between  thine  eves." 
Br.  Lightfoot  thinks  it  not  unlikely, 
that  our  Sariour  Himself  wore  the 
Jewish  phylacteries,  as  weU  as  the 
tsitnih  =  "  the  fringe,"  or  "  tassel ;" 
(Num.  XV.  88, 89;)  also  called  "hem" 
or  "  bolder; "  (Matt  ix.  20;  xxiii.  5;) 
and  that  He  condemned  the  Pharisees 
for  making  them  broad  and  visible,  to 
obtain  lame  and  esteem  for  their  devo- 
tkm  and  piety.  Themezy»thss**dooT' 
posts,"  (Ex.  xii  7;  Dent  vi  9,)  are 
also  the  santenoes  in  Dent  vi.  4 — ^9;  xi 
18^—31,  written  with  great  care  upon 
sMm  of  velhim,  then  rolled  up,  and 
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the  name  Shaddai  =  •*  Almighty," 
inscribed  upon  them,  and  inclosed  in 
tubes  of  lead,  tin,  cane,  or  wood,  and 
nailed  to  the  door-posta  of  Jewish 
houses. — See  Fbikob. 

PHYSICIAN.  From  what  Homer 
tells  us  of  "  the  infinity  of  drugs  pro* 
duced  in  Egypt,"  and  "the  use  of 
many  medicines,"  mentioned  in  Jer. 
xlri.  11,  as  well  as  from  the  accurate 
diagnosis  or  indications  concerning 
disehses,  ffiven  by  Moses,  there  is 
ample  eri(fence  that  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians were  celebrated  for  their  skDl 
in  surgery  and  medicine.  Some  of 
the  physicians  were  employed  in  em- 
balming the  dead;  (Gen.  1.  2;)  and 
each  disease  is  said  to  have  had  its 
proper  medical  man.  (Ex.  i  15 — 21.) 
The  Hebrews,  undoubtedly,  brought 
an  amount  of  medical  knowledge  with 
them  from  Egypt  As  the  priests 
were  obliged  to  take  cognixance  of 
leprosies,  it  would  appear  that  the 
medical  art,  at  least  tor  a  time,  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Levitical  body. 
(Lev.  xiii  1 — 69;  xiv.  1 — 67;  xv.  1— 
88;  Dent.  xxiv.  8,  9.)  Reference  is 
frequently  made  to  physicians  who 
were  not  priests,  and  to  instances  of 
sickness,  disease,  healing,  etc.  (Job 
X.  8—11;  1  Kings  xv.  28;  2  Kings 
viii  29;  ix.  16;  2  Chron.  xri.  12;  Isa. 
i  6;  Jer.  viii  22;  Esek.  xxx.  21; 
Prov.  iii  18;  xi.  80;  xxix.  1;  1 
Kings  i  2 — 4.)  The  physicians  ap- 
I)ear  to  have  exercised  their  skill  in 
removing  nervous  disorders  by  music. 
(1  Sam.  xvi  16.)  At  a  later  period 
the  Hebrew  physicians  advanced  in 
science,  and  increased  in  numbers. 
(Coi  iv.  14;  Mark  v.  26;  Luke  ir. 
28;  V.  81;  viii  48;  Jos.  Ant.  xvii  6. 
6.)--See  DiSBAsss. 

PI-B£8£TH=fA49  Poiht,  ie.  Di- 
ana,  A  city  in  lower  Egypt,  on  the  east 
side  of  thePelusian  branch  of  the  Nile. 
By  the  Greeks  it  was  called  Bubastos 
ie.  ''Pubastum."  (Ezek.  xxx.  17,  mar- 
gin.) Here  was  a  temple  of  the  Egyptian 
iHana;  and  the  eradess  is  genmllj 
represented  with  we  head  of  a  lioness 
or  a  cat  The  site  of  the  ancient  city, 
noiw  caUsd  MSoitahfiMOotfogM  h^f 
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flKMUids  of  great  extent;  bat  there  is 
no  portion  of  any  standing  edifice,  all 
is  oTertlirown,  and  the  wide-spread 
mbbish,  with  occasional  stones  of  the 
finest  red  granite,  afford  the  onlj  re- 
maining evidence  of  the  ancientsplen- 
dour  of  Bobastos. 

PIECE  OF  MONEY.^See  Statxjl 

PIGEON.— See  Dove. 

Fl-EAmUOTHsztheplaee  of  grass 
rr  sfdoe.  A  place  near  the  norUiem 
end  of  the  Gulf  of  Sues,  eastward  of 
Baal  Zephon.  (Ex.  xiv.  2, 9.)  It  was 
the  thira  station  of  the  Hebrews  when 
leaving  Egypt.    (Num.  xxxiii.  7,  8.) 

PILATO.  PONTIUS.  The  Roman 
procurator  of  Judea,  who  succeeded 
Yaleritts  Gratus,  about  a.d.  26.  He 
was  in  ofiice  at  the  time  of  the  trial 
and  execution  of  Jesus.  His  resi- 
dence was  at  Cesarea,  but  he  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  at  stated  periods; 
and  though  his  chief  duty  re- 
spected revenues,  he  exercised  ju- 
oieiid  authority  there  in  a  palace  or 
government  house  providea  for  the 
purpose.  (Matt  xxvii.  27:  John 
xviu.  28;  xix.  10.)  His  administra- 
tion was  exceedingly  offensive  in  Ju- 
dea; as  he  had  directed  his  soldiers 
to  carry  the  images  of  Csesar,  which 
were  on  their  standards,  into  Jerusa- 
lem bj  night;  the  people  regarded 
this  as  a  violation  of  their  law.  (Jos. 
Ant  xviii.  8.  1 ;  Wars,  ii.  9.  2.  8.) 
His  excessive  cruelty  provoked  fre- 
quent commotions,  specially  in  Ga- 
lilee; and  Pilate  sought  revenge  upon 
the  people  of  that  province,  oy  put- 
ting to  death  some  t>f  them  while 
sacrificing  at  Jerusalem.  (Luke 
xiiL  1 — 5.)  Notwithstanding^  his 
cruelty,  at  the  trial  of  Jesus  Pilate 
was  actuated  by  a  sense  of  justice, 
as  he  once  and  again,  in  the  most 
solemn  and  impressive  manner,  even 
in  the  presence  of  His  malicious  and 
blood-Uiirsty  persecutors,  declared 
his  conviction  or  His  perfect  innocence. 
(Ifatt.  xxvL  57 — 78;  Luke  xxiii. 
1—7.)  Even  Pilate's  wife,  who  was 
with  him  in  Jerusalem,  appears  to 
have  had  an  intimation  in  a  dream, 
(hat  Jesus  was  maliciously  accused. 


(Matt  xxvii.  11^19;  Lnka  xziiL 
6—15.)  Pilate,  moved  by  the  fear  of 
being  accused  to  the  emperor,  aeour* 
ged  Jesus,  and  then  resigned  Him  to 
the  hands  of  the  enraged  multitude, 
to  be  crucified.  He  directed  the  form 
of  inscription  which  was  plaosd  on 
the  cross,  **  Jesus  of  Nasareth,  the 
king  of  the  Jews;**  and  when  the 
Jews  would  persuade  him  to  alter  the 
phraseology,  so  as  to  represent  Him 
claiming  to  be  the  king  of  the  Jews, 
and  not  as  being  so  in  fact,  PSlale, 
conscious,  probably,  of  having  sacri- 
ficed justice  to  expediency  or  popn* 
larity,  peremptorily  refusea  to  do  it 
Pilate  gave  Joseph  the  privilege  of 
removing  the  body  from  the  cross, 
and  placing  it  in  his  own  tomb. 
(Matt  xxvii.  26—60;  Mark  xv. 
1 — 40;  Luke  xxiii.  16 — 52;  John  xriii. 
28—40;  xix.  1—38;  Acts  iiL  18;  iv. 
27;  xiii.  28;  1  Tim.  ri.  18.)  Pilate 
was  deposed  by  Yitellius,  then  Go- 
vernor of  Syria,  and  sent  to  Rome  to 
answer  to  certain  accusations  before 
the  emperor.  Tiberias  was  dead  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Fllate;  (Jos.  Ami. 
xviii.  4.  1.  2;)  and  the  latter  is  said 
to  have  been  banished  by  Calignla  to 
Vienna  in  Gaul,  and  there  to  have 
died  by  his  own  hand  about  a.i>.  41. 
(Euseb.  Hist,  Eecl  iL  7,  8.) 

VlhTiA^n^  extraordinary   ker^ 
bagp.  AsonofNahor.  (Gen.xxiLSS.) 

FlLEBA  =  a    slice.     One    who 
signed  the  covenant.     (Neh.  x.  24.)> 

PILLAE  OF  SALT.— See  Lot. 

PILT  A I  =  whom  Jehtntah  dehmers. . 
One  of  the  priests.    (Neh.  xiL  17.) 

PIN.— See  Nail. 

PINE  The  Hebrew  word  tidhair^ . 
rendered  **the  pine;'*  (Isa.  xli  19;) 
"the  pine  tree,**  (Isa.  Ix.  18,)  may 
designate  the  hard  oak,  hoim^  ilex. 
The  Hebrew  aitz-shement  rendered 
**  pine  branches,"  (Neh.  viiL  15,)  sig- 
nifies **  oil-tree,**  i.e.  the  wild  olive 
tree.  The  Hebrew  word  oren^  ren- 
dered "an  ash,**  Isa.  xliv.  li,)  desig- 
nates the  pine  tree,  a  beautiful  hi^ 
tree,  with  its  branches  at  the  top, 
bearing  large  hard  cones,  in  wfaira 
are  embedded  the  pleasant  kenMb*.. 
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called  pigDola  nuts  by 'the  Italians. 
The  tinUier  is  of  a  fine  grain,  easily 
wrought  and  durable. 

PINNACLE.  The  Greek  word 
pterugion,  rendered  "  pinnacle,"  does 
not  sijenify  a  summit,  or  steeple,  but 
Utenmy  the  wing.  When  the  devil 
had  tempted  Jesus  in  the  desert,  '*  he 
then  took  Him  up  into  the  holy  city, 
and  set  Him  on  the  wing  of  the 
t^nple;  and  said  unto  Him,  If  thou 
be  tne  Son  of  God  cast  thyself  down, 
etc"  Matt  iv.  5,  6.)  This  language 
does  not  imply  that  the  person  of 
Jesus  was  carried  through  the  air 
by  the  power  of  the  deviL  The  wing 
01  the  temple  nwy  have  been  the  same 
as  "Solomon^s  porch;  (John  x.  23; 
Actsiii.  11;  v.  12;)  and  probably  the 
same  which  Josephus  calls  "  the  royal 
cloister,"  or  "gallery,"  {Ant.  xv.  11. 
o,)  a  sort  of  portico  which  rose  to  an 
immense  height  from  the  walls  of  the 
temple  area.  The  middle  portico 
stood  on  the  wall  above  the  aojacent 
valley  of  the  Kidron;  so  that  the 
total  elevation  of  the  wall  and  portico 
would  be  about  310  feet  above  the 
bottom  of  the  valley — an  elevation 
sufficient  to  excuse  the  somewhat 
hyperbolical  langpiage  of  the  Jewish 
historian — ''if  from  its  roof  one  at- 
tempted to  look  down  into  the  ^ulf 
below,  his  eyes  became  dark  and  dizzy 
before  they  could  penetrate  to  the 
immense  depth." 

PINON.— See  Praow. 

PIPE.— See  Flutb. 

'B'TRAM^^szwUdrOM-Uke,  i.e.  indo^ 
mUable,  A  Canaanitish  king  of  Jar- 
muth.    (Josh.  X.  3.) 

PIBATHON=<tAi>//  a  city  of 
Ephraim,  now  called  I^^ata  ;  the  in- 
habitants were  called  "Pirathonites." 
(Jndg.  xiL  ia—15.) 

PISGAH =|Mirf,  p'lece.  A  ridge 
in  the  mountain  of  Abarim,  in  the 
land  of  Moab,  on  which  was  Mount 
Nebo.  (Num.  xxL  20;  xxiii.  14; 
Deut.  iii.  27;  xxxiv.  1.)  See  Nebo, 
and  Ababim. 

PISIDIA  =  /n^e%  region,    A 
rough  and  mountainous  district   of 
Asia  Minor,  lyisg  mostly  on  Mount 
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Taurus,  between  Pamphylia,  Phrygia, 
and  Lvcaonia.  Its  chief  city  was 
Antioch.    (Acts  xiii.  14 ;  xiv.  24.) 

PISON  ^  overflowing.  One  of  the 
four  rivers  issuing  from  the  garden  of 
Eden.  It  is  said  to  have  **  flowed 
around  the  land  of  Havilah."  (Gen. 
ii.  11, 12.)  The  Samaritan  transla- 
tors hold  Pison  to  mean  the  Nile; 
while  Josephus  (^Ant»  i.  1.  3,)  under- 
stands the  Oangeg,  Others  under- 
stand the  Indus^  which  actually 
flows  around  Havilah,  i.e.  Indian  on 
the  west,  and  was  nearer  to  the  He* 
brews. — See  Eden. 

PISPAH  =  opei^-m&nth.  A  de- 
scendant of  Asher.    (1  Chron.  vii.  38.) 

PIT.  The  Hebrew  word  thahhatp 
rendered  "pit,"  denotes  a  sort  of  pit- 
faH,  in  which  traps  are  laid  for  wild 
beasts;  (Ezek.  six.  4,  8;  Ps.  vii.  15; 
ix.  15 ;  Prov.  xxii.  14 ;)  a  cLsteni 
having  mire  at  the  bottom;  (Job  ix. 
31;)  a  subterranean  prison ;  (Isa.  li. 
14;)  also  the  sepulchre^  the  grave^ 
corruption.  (Job  xvii.  14;  xxxiii. 
18,  24,  28,  30;  Ps.  xvL  10;  xxx.  9; 
xlix.  9;  Iv.  23.)  The  term  vnahm^roth^ 
rendered  "pits,"  signifies  streams^ 
whirlpools,  abysses  of  water.  (Ps. 
cxl.  10.)  The  word  bor,  also  ren- 
dered "pit;"  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20;  1  Sam. 
xiii.  6;)  "well,"  (Deut.  vi  11,)  desig- 
nates a  eisten^  hewn  or*cut  in  stone, 
a  reservoir  for  preserving  rain  water. 
(Jer.  ii.  13.)  Such  cisterns,  when 
without  water,  were  often  used  in  the 
East  for  prisons;  (Zech.  ix.  11;  Gen. 
xxviL  22 — ^29;)  hence  the  term  is 
often  used  iov  prison^  dungeon.  (Ex. 
xiL  29;  Isa.  xxiv.  22;  Jer.  xxx  vii.  16; 
xxxviii.  6 — 13.)  The  word  is  also 
used  for  the  grave,  the  sepulchre. 
(Isa.  xiv.  15,  19;  xxxviii.  18;  Prov. 
xxviii.  17;  Ps.  xxviii.  1;  xxxv.  3; 
Ixxxviii  4;  cxliiL  70 — See  Cistebk. 

PITCH.  The  Hebrew  word  ko- 
plier,  rendered  "nitch,"  (Gen.  vi.  14,) 
denotes  some  kind  of  bituminous  sub- 
stance, which  was  well  adapted  to 
smearing  over  the  ark  and  closing 
every  chasm  and  crevice.  It  is  not 
unliicely  that  it  was  the  same  as  the 
hhamer,  rendered  "  slime,"  (Gen,  ii, 
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8;  xiv.  10;  Ex.  il  d,)  the  mineral 
pitch  a$p/uUtHm,  or  bitHtneny  which 
Doils  up  from  subterraneui  fonntaiiis 
near  to  Babylon,  alio  from  the  bottom 
of  the  Dead  tea.  It  was  naed  for 
ancient  buildings,  also  in  embalming 
the  dead.  The  Hebrew  word  zephet^ 
also  rendered  **  pitch,"  (Ex.  iL  S; 
Isa.  xxxiv.  9,)  signifies  to  jUm^  to 
become  liauid^  hence  pitrkj  bitumen. 

PITCHER.  Though  skins,  or  lea- 
thern bottles,  are  usually  employed 
for  carrying  water  in  the  East,  still 
the  custom  of  drawing  water  in  earthen 
pitchers  extensively  prevails.  (Gen. 
xxiv.  14—18.)  Some  of  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Assyrian  jars  and  pitchers 
were  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of 
their  form  and  beauty  of  workman- 
ship. ( Judg.  viL  16—20;  EccL  xii.  6; 
Lam.  iv.  2;  Markxiv.  13;  Luke  xxiL 
10.) 

PITHOM  =  the  narrotr  place,  A 
city  of  lower  Egypt  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Nile,  rithom  and  liaam- 
ses,  the  treasure  cities  which  the  He- 
brews built  and  fortified  for  Pharaoh, 
(Ex.  i.  11,)  were  situated  in  the  land 
of  Goshen;  and  were  probably  de- 
signed to  guard  the  ancient  ports  of 
^;ypt  against  irruptions  from  Asia. 
Tue  Egyptian  Thom  or  Tltoum  is 
identiciS  with  Patumos  and  Pithom — 
the  Pi  is  merely  the  Egyptian  article 
— situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile;  apparently 
on  the  site  of  the  present  village  Ab^ 
hiueK  at  the  entrance  of  the  Wady 
Tumilat,  where  there  was  at  aU  times 
a  strong  military  post — See  Raamsss. 

PITHON.  A  descendant  of  SauL 
(1  Chron.  viiL  85;  ix.  41.) 

PITY.  This  Christian  grace  is 
usually  defined  to  be  the  uneasiness 
we  feel  at  the  unhappiness  of  others, 
prompting  us  to  compassionate  them, 
with  a  ^ire  for  their  relief.  God  is 
Raid  to  pity  them  that  fiear  Him,  as  a 
father  pitieth  his  children.  (Ps.  ciii. 
18;  MaL  iii.  17.)  We  are  exhorted 
to  ''love  as  bretiiren,  be  pitiful,  be 
courteous."    (1  Pet.  iii.  8.) 

PLAGUE.    The  Hebrew  word  ne- 
gephn  translated  "plague,"  (Ex.  xii. 
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18;  XXX.  12;  Nmn.  vtiL  Id,)  propMflj 
signifies  to  tmUe,  hence  gcBemUy  m 
fatal  disease.  So  also  the  Hebreir 
word  deher,  translated  "  peaiilenoe,** 
(Lev.  xxvL  25;  Dent.  xzviiL  21;  3 
Sam.  xxiv.  18;  1  Kings  viii  87;  J^ 
xcL  6,)  **  plague,"  (Hoe.  xiiL  14,)  pro* 
perly  signifies  destnietion,  any  aevera 
epifiemio  or  contagious  disease.  The 
sword,  the  pestilence,  and  the  fiwniiHi, 
are  three  evils  which  are  usually  re- 
presented asaccompanyingeach  other. 
(Jer.  xiv.  12;  xxix.  18;  Matt.  xxir. 
7;  Luke  xxL  11.)  Either  of  the 
terms  may  designate  the  glandular 
plap;ue,  now  so  prevalent  in  the  £asti» 
which  doubtless  existed  in  ancieiit 
times.  The  plague  is  a  virulent  di* 
sease,  and,  Uke  the  small  pox,  is  an 
eruptive  fever,  characterised  by  s 
contagious  typhus,  and  entire  proeli»- 
tion  of  the  strength,  and  certain  local 
symptoms,  such  as  buboes,  cariraiide% 
and  livid  spots.  The  whole  glandu- 
lar system  seems  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
disease.  The  symptoms,  from  tha 
first,  are  general  debilitr,  oongestMMi 
about  the  heart,  not  depeaduig  on 
inflammation,  but  on  the  p«treson»t 
state  of  the  cireulation.  It  difieim 
little  from  putrid  typhus,  except  in 
its  duration  and  eruptions;  it  com- 
monly runs  its  course  in  about  three 
days.  Dr.  Madden  says  thiscontn- 
^ous  and  infectious  disease  originates 
in  the  putrefaction  of  animal  matter. 
Malaria  originates  in  the  decomposi- 
tion of  vegetable  matter.  The  nn^ 
duction  of  both,  of  course,  depends  on 
certain  states  of  moisture  and  keat» 
which  in  other  places,  of  even  n 
damper  climate  and  higher  tempen^ 
ture,  are  wanting  to  &»  generation 
of  these  diseases. 

PLAGUES  OF  EGYPT.  Though 
the  supernatural  events  narrated  in 
Ex.  viL — ^xiL  stand  in  dose  '^"™»^rtifTH 
with  the  natural  phenomena  of  Egypt^ 
still  they  maintain  their  character  as 
miracles,  from  the  £Mt,  that  ther  eie 
introduced  and  performed  by  Moses» 
that  they  cease  at  his  request,  and  n 
part  of  them  at  a  time  fixed  upon 
even  by  Pharaoh  hiin8el£    (fix.  viiL 
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•£  sq.)  Hence,  in  the  plagues,  as  the 
supernatural  presents  no  Tiolent  op- 
position to  the  natural,  but  rather 
unites  in  a  friendly  alliance  with  it, 
it  would  be  appropriately  shown  to 
the  Egyptians,  tnat  Jehoyah  was  God 
in  the  midst  of  the  land.  In  the  feats 
of  the  magicians  there  were  no  real 
miracles;  nothing  but  what  came 
within  the  scope  of  human  power  and 
dexterity  of  deception.  Had  they 
possessed  power  to  add  to  the  evils  by 
their  enchantments,  surely  they  had 
power  to  take  them  away.  In  their 
zailure  we  leam  that  Satan  is  not  per- 
mitted to  wield  the  elements  of  na- 
ture, nor  to  command  its  resources  at 
his  pleasure.  The  workings  of  Satan 
■are  merely  **  lying  wonders." 

PLADf. — See  Ahabah. 

PLAITING.— See  Haib. 

PLAJNETS.— See  Mazzaboth. 

PLANT.— See  Kerb, 

PLEDGE.  In  order  to  facilitote 
the  obtaining  of  loans,  the  Mosaic 
law  permitted  lending  on  pledge,  but 
•carefully  guarded  against  some  of  its 
.abuses.  From  the  needy  no  pledge 
was  to  be  exacted,  the  want  of  which 
might  expose  him  to  inconvenience  or 
hanUhip.  The  Hebrews  were  pro- 
hibited taking  or  keeping  in  pledge 
the  millstones,  the  utensiU  necessary 
ibr  agriculture;  also  the  upper  gar- 
ment of  the  poor,  which  served  ium 
also  by  night  for  a  coverlet;  or  any 
other  indispensable  article.  (Dent 
xxiv.  6—13;  Ex.  xxii.  25—27.)  The 
creditor  was  obliged  to  wait  without 
the  door,  until  the  debtor  brought  the 
pledge  to  him.  In  the  event  of  non- 
payment, the  creditor  could,  by  the 
aid  of  sununary  justice,  lay  hold  of 
the  whole  property  of  the  deotor ;  and 
if  he  had  none,  take  him  for  a  hired 
servant.  (Lev.  xxv.  39 — 5o;  Neh.  v. 
&)  Exacting  pledges  was  some  times 
abused.  (Job  xxii.  6;  xxiv.  &— 11; 
Luke  vL  30—35.)  The  Hebrews 
were  prohibited  from  taking  interest 
£rom  each  other  for  the  loan  of  money, 
or  anything  else;  yet  they  were  al- 
lowed to  take  it  from  foreigners. 
<Deut.  xxiii.  19,  20.)  The  practice 
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of  extortion  and  usury  is  severely 
denounced.  (Neh.  v.  7;  Ps.  xv.  6; 
Prov.  xxviiL  8;  £zek.xxii  12;  Matt. 
xxv.  27.) — See  Susstt. 

PLEIADES  =s;i/2tf<;,  elugtered. 
The  Hebrew  word  Cimak,  rendered 
"Pleiades,"  (Job  ix.  9;  xxxviii.  31;) 
and  **  seven  stars,"  (Am.  v.  8,)  pro- 
perly signifies  a  heap^  clutter;  and 
appears  to  designate  the  cluster  of 
stars  in  the  neck  of  the  constellation 
TauruSf  of  which  seven  are  the  prin* 
cipaL  Six  or  seven  stars  may  be 
usually  seen;  but  if  the  eye  be  turned 
carelessly  aside  while  the  attention  is 
fixed  on  tho  group,  many  more  may 
be  seen. 

PLOUGH.  Among  the  Hebrews 
the  plough  was  probably  like  that  of 
their  Egyptian  neighbours,  which 
was  entirely  of  wood,  and  of  very 
simple  form.  It  consisted  of  a  share, 
two  handles,  and  the  pole,  or  beam, 
which  last  was  insertea  into  the  lower 
end  of  the  stilt,  or  the  base  of  the 
handles,  and  was  strengthened  by  a 
rope  connecting  it  with  the  heeL  It 
had  no  coulter,  nor  were  the  wheels 
applied  to  any  Egyptian  plough;  but 
it  is  probable  that  me  point  waa  shod 
with  a  metal  sock  either  of  bronze  or 
iron.  It  was  drawn  by  two  oxen; 
and  the  ploughman  guided  and  drove 
them  with  a  long  goad,  without  the 
assistance  of  reins,  which  are  used  by 
the  modem  Egyptians.  It  is  remark* 
able  that  the  modem  Syrian  plough 
has  more  resemblance,  even  in  its 
figure,  to  the  earliest  specimens  om 
the  ancient  Egyptians  monuments, 
than  the  modem  Egyptian  plough; 
though  it  does  little  more  than 
scratch  the  soil,  making  a  furrow 
scarcely  three  inches  in  deptii.  (Gfen. 
xlv.  6;  Dent.  xxiL  10;  Job  i.  14;  I 
Sam.  >m.  12;  xL  7;  1  Kings  xix.  19; 
Ps.  cxxix.  3;  Prov.  xx.4;  Isa.iL  4; 
Joel  iii.  10;  Luke  ix.  62.) 

PLUMB-LINEw  The  line  by  which 
a  plummet,  or  leaden  weight,  hanss, 
and  by  the  application  of  which  ue 
exactness  of  perpendicularity  may  be 
ascertained.  The  use  of  the  plumb- 
line  in  the  measurement  of  superficial 
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areas  waa  early  known  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. (Am.  vii.  7;  Lia.  xxviiL  17; 
2  Kings  xxi.  13.)=:See  Like. 

P0CHERETH=:*»flWw/7,  or  get- 
ting  ahead.  One  whose  descendants 
returned  from  the  Exile.  (Neh.  vii. 
59;  Ezra  ii.  57.) 

POETS.  The  words,  "For  we  are 
also  his  offspring,"  (Acts  xrii.  28,)  are 
supposed  to  be  quoted  by  Paul  from 
ArattUn  a  Cilician  poet  (^Ph^n^nefiOj 
5.)  So  also  the  words,  "Evil  communi- 
cations corrupt  good  manners,"  (1  Cor. 
XV.  33,)  are  by  some  supposed  to  be 
quoted  from  Euripides;  by  others 
from  Menander,  iTiey  occur  in  both. 
So  also  the  passage  in  Tit.  i.  12,  "The 
Cretians  are  always  liars,  evil  beasts, 
slow  bellies,"  are  said  to  be  taken  from 
Epimenideit,  who  is  called  a  "pro- 
phet." The  words  were  borrowed 
by  CalUmachm,  (Hymn  on  Jove,  v. 
8.)  When  Paul  quotes  those  works, 
and  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  sen- 
timents quoted,  this  does  not  authen- 
ticate the  whole  works  of  these  three 
Oreek  poets;  as  they  might  contain 
many  other  things  for  which  he  would 
by  no  means  vouch.         

POETRY  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 
The  poetry  of  this  people,  whether 
didactic,  sententious,  or  prophetic, 
was  almost  wholly  lyric.  As  the  es- 
sence of  the  lyric  poetry  is  the  vivid 
expression  of  internal  emotions,  it 
was,  therefore,  subjective;  in  opposi- 
tion to  epic  poetry,  which  treats  of 
external  objects,  and  is,  therefore, 
abjective.  The  chief  subject  of  He- 
brew poetry  was  religion,  and  then 
patriotism;  which,  under  the  theo- 
cracy, was  very  nearly  allied  to  reli- 
gion. That  the  Hebrew  poets  com- 
posed in  prescribed  forms,  is  evident 
from  those  poems  whose  external  form 
is  distinguished  by  the  alphabetic  ar- 
rangement regularly  appearing  at  the 
beg^nine  of  each  verse  or  ^roup  of 
verses.  The  poems  possessmg  this 
peculiar  acrostic  arrangement,  are 
rsalms  ix.,  x.,  xxv.,  xxxiv.,  xxxvii, 
cxi.,  cxii.,  cxix,,  cxlv.;  Prov.  xxxi.  10 
— 31;  Lam.  i.— iv.;  which  may  be 
Med  into  six  elMses:     1.  Those 


where  'every  line  of  a  verse  begins 
with  a  new  letter  in  alphabette  ox^er; 
2.  Where  the  beginning  of  every  other 
line  follows  the  alphabetic  arrange- 
ment. (Prov.  xxxi.  10—13.)  3.  Wher^ 
every  fourth  line  begins  with  the  let- 
ter. (Ps.  xxxvii.  4.)  4.  This  is  seen 
in  the  structure  of  Psalm  cxix.,  where 
the  letter  returns  eight  times,  and 
denotes  the  beginning  of  every  first, 
third,  fifth,  etc.,  line.  5.  This  is 
found  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  La- 
mentations. Each  strophe  has  three 
verses,  which  a  ciesura  for  the  most 
part  divides  into  two  unequal  parts, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  strophe 
stands  the  letter.  6.  This  is  found 
in  Lam.  iii.  The  form  of  the  verses 
and  strophes  is  like  that  of  the  preced- 
ing, but  the  letter  stands  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  of  the  three  verses.  Th(^ 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews  had  no  prosody, 
i.e.  no  measure  of  syllables.  Their 
rhjrme  mainly  consisted  in  the  sym- 
metry or  correspondence  of  the  larger 
members.  Though  Sommer  has  shown 
that  a  similarity  in  sound,  resembling 
rhyme,  frequently  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  hke-sounding  suffixes,  and 
the  endings  of  verbs  and  nouns,  es- 
pecially in  the  parallelism  of  Hebrew 
poetry.  The  sentence  used  in  the 
daily  breaking  up  of  the  camp  of  the 
the  Hebrews,  in  their  march  through 
the  desert,  is  in  rhyme :  (Num.  x.  35  :> 

Arise,  O  Jehovah,  and  let  Thine  enemloB  be  test- 

tend. 
And  let  them  that  hate  Thee  be  drirea  from 

Th}'  preseticc. 

Rhyme  often  appears  in  the  ancient 
poetical  fragments'and  proverbs.  (Gen. 
IV.  28, 24;  v.  29;  Num.  xxxt  18;  Piov. 
xxii.  10;  xxiii.  22;  xxiv.  28,29;  xxv. 
17.) 

That  kind  of  rhyme  which  consists 
in  the  paralleling  of  the  members, 
exhibits  every  verse  as  consisting  of 
at  least  two  corresponding  parts  or 
members.  This  parallelism  ocenra 
either  in  the  thought^  or  solely  in  the 
form.  Of  the  former  there  are  three 
kinds.  The  first  is  the  9ynonymtms 
or  cognate  ^m/yi/^/wxw;   where  tho- 
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two  numbers  express  tlie  same  idea 
in  different,  but  closely,  and  often  li- 
terally, corresponding  words.  (Ps. 
yiiL  4;  ii.  4;  xix.  1.) 

What  la  man  that  Thou  art  mlmlAil  of  him, 
Jind  the  son  of  man  that  Thou  dost  visit  hlin! 

He  that  tltteth  In  the  heavena  nhall  laugh ; 
The  Lord  shall  have  them  In  derision. 

Th<»  heavens  relate  the  Rloiy  of  God, 

-Vjid  the  flnnament  declares  His  handiwork. 

.  The  second  is  the  antithetic  paral- 
lvU»ni^  in  which  an  antithesis  of 
thought  is  expressed  by  correspond- 
ing members.    (Prov.  xiv.  11;  xv.  1.) 

The  honse  of  the  wlc1cc<l  shall  be  overthrown  ; 
But  the  tabernacle  of  the  upright  shall  flourish. 
A  soft  answer  tometh  away  wrath: 
Bat  grievous  words  stir  up  anger. 

The  third  kind  is  called  the  iyntJic- 
tic  or  constructive  paralleligni,  which 
is  a  mere  juxtaposition;  rather,  the 
thought  is  carried  forward  in  the  se- 
cond member  with  some  addition ;  the 
correspondence  of  words  and  con- 
struction being  as  before.  (Ps.  xix. 
7—9.) 

The  law  of  Jehovah  Is  perfect, 

converting  the  suul: 
The  precepts  of  Jehovah  arc  sure, 

making  wise  the  simple. 
The  statutes  of  Jehovah  are  right, 

r^olcing  the  heart; 
The  commandments  of  Jehovah  arc  pure, 

cnlijfhtenlng  the  eyes. 
The  fear  of  Jehovah  is  clean. 

enduring  tot  ever; 
Tlie  Judgments  of  Jehovah  are  tnic, 

and  righteous  oltogctlicr. 

Other  less  perfect  species  of  rUifth- 
mical  parallelism  frequently  occur; 
and  occasionally  the  sereral  kinds  are 
found  together  in  one  composition,  so 
418  to  give  ease,  freedom,  and  capabi- 
Jity  to  the  style,  as  in  Psalms  iL  and 
XV.  The  form  of  Hebrew  poetry,  as 
well  as  its  spirit,  prevails  to  a  gjeat 
extent  throughout  the  Revelation  of 
John.  Many  parts  are  professedly 
songs,  formal  expressions  of  praise, 
triunq>h,  or  mournin?.  The  languagre 
is  not  only  highly  figurative,  but  it 
everywhere  abounds  with  the  most 
j)oetical  images  and  modes  of  expres- 
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sion.  Indeed,  this  book  not  only  poa* 
sesses  the  form  and  the  spirit  of  lie- 
brew  poetry,  but  it  exhioits  as  much 
regularity  m  its  parallelisms  as  any 
Hebrew  poetry  with  which  it  can  m 
justly  compared.  We  give  the  fol- 
lowing passages:  (Uev.  i.  5,  C;  xxi. 
23:) 

To  nim  who  lovcth  us,  and  washed  us 
From  our  sins,  in  His  own  blood; 
And  constituted  ns  a  kingdom. 
Priests  unto  Qod,  even  His  Father, 
T<»  Him  be  glory  and  dominion, 
For  ever  and  ever,  Amen! 

And  the  city  has  no  need  of  the  san 
Nor  of  the  moon  to  shhie  in  It; 
For  the  glory  of  Qod  illumines  it. 
And  the  light  thereof  is  the  Lamb. 

POISON.  The  Hebrew  words 
hrhima/i,  rendered  **  poison,"  (Deut. 
xxxiL  24,  83;  Ps.  Iviii.  4,)  and  rosh^ 
rendered  "venom," (Deut.  xxxii.  33,) 
"poison,"  (Job  xx.  16,)  designate  the 
poison  of  serpents,  or  any  substance 
which  violently  deranges  the  health- 
ful functions  of  the  animal  system. 
Wicked  language  and  false  doctrine 
are  compared  to  poison  or  venom* 
(James  iii.  8;  Rom.  iii.  13^) 

POLLUX.— See  Cabtob. 

POBiEGBANATE.  The  Hebrew 
word  rimnwfi  denotes  the  pomum 
granatum  ^  grained  apple,  Le.  pome- 
granate. This  beautirul  tree,  which 
is  common  in  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia, 
and  Egypt,  rises  to  the  height  of 
twenty  feet;  the  branches  are  very 
thick,  and  armed  with  thorns.  The 
leaves,  which  are  of  a  livid  green, 
hang  upon  crimson  stalks;  and  the 
flowers  are  large,  of  a  stellated  form 
and  crimson  colour.  The  interior  of 
the  fruit  is  divided  into  several  com- 
partments, like  those  of  the  orange, 
and  contains  a  number  of  purple 
seeds,  with  a  juice  or  liquor  of  an  acid 
sweetness.  The  fruit  of  the  sweet 
variety  is  cut  open  when  served  up  to 
table;  or  the  grains  taken  out  and 
besprinkled  with  suear  or  rose-water, 
then  brought  to  table  in  saucers.  The 
grains,  likewise,  fresh  as  well  as  dried« 
make  a  considerable  ingredient  in 
cookery.  (Num.  xiii.  23;  xx«  o;  Deut. 
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Titi,  8;  1  Sun.  xiv.  2;  Joel  i.  12; 
Hagg.  ii.  19;  Sol.  Song  ir.  8, 18;  yL 
7;  Tui.  2.)  The  figure  of  the  pome- 
granate was  used  in  architeetnral  or- 
naments; (I  Kinn  Tii  18,  20,  42;  2 
Kings  xxT.  17;)  uso  on  the  tassel  of 
the  nigh  priest's  robe.    (Ex.  xxvilL 

33,84.) 

PONTIUS  PILATE.— See  Pilate. 
^  PONTUS  =  the  tea.  The  north- 
eastern province  of  Asia  Minor,  bound- 
ed north  by  the  Euxine  sea;  west  by 
Paphiagoma  and  (Hlatia;  south  by 
Cappadocia,  and  part  of  Armenia; 
ana  east  by  Colchis.  The  kin|pdom 
of  Pontus,  celebrated  under  Mithri- 
dates  the  Great,  became  a  proTince  of 
the  Roman  empire.  (Acts  iL  9;  xviL 
2;  1  Pet.  i.  1 ;  2  Pet  iiL  1.) 

POOLS.    Among  the  pools  which 
•applied  water  to  Jerusalem  are  the 

Cols  of  Solomon,  supposed  to  have 
en  erected  by  the  Hebrew  monarch, 
on  the  road  to  Hebron,  in  a  nar- 
row sloping  Taller,  about  three  miles 
south-west  of  Bethlehem.  There  are 
three  immensely  large  reserroirs,  built 
of  squared  stones  anabearing  marks  of 
the  highest  antiquity.  (£ccl.ii.6.)  The 
water  is  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  to 
the  area  of  the  great  mosk  m  Jerusa- 
lem. The  Upper  and  Lower  Pool 
idso  conveyed  water  to  the  holy  city. 
(2  Kinp  xTiiL  17;  Isa.  viL  8;  xxxtL 
2;  xxiL  9.)  Dr.  Robinson,  in  his 
later  Biblical  Researches,  places  the 
fountain  of  Oihon,  often  called  the 
Upper  Gihon,  or  Upper  Pool  of  Gi- 
hon,  west  or  north-west  of  the  city; 
from  this  he  supposes  that  Hexekiah 
conducted  the  water  into  a  pool  or 
reservoir  within  the  city,  now  called 
the  Pool  of  Hesekiah.  The  Lower 
Pool  he  places  south  of  the  Upper 
Pool,  also  west  of  the  city.  (2  Kings 
XX.  20;    2  Chron.  xxxii  80.)— See 

GlHOK. 

POOR.  Under  the  Mosaic  law. 
the  gleanings  of  the  fields  and  vine- 
yards specially  belonged  to  the  poor; 
(Lev.  XIX.  9,  10;  Deut.  xxiv.  19—22;) 
also  the  produce  of  the  sabbatical  year. 
(Ex.  xxiil.  11.)  The  Hebrews  were 
bound  to  invite  the  stranger,  the 
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widow,  and  the  orphan,  to  the  sacri- 
ficial feasts.  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  29;  xvi. 
10,  11;  xxvi  12, 1&)  They  were  to 
be  aided  in  all  they  needed.  (Dent. 
XV.  7>-14;)  and  no  usury  was  to  be 
taken  of  them.  (Lev.  xxv.  35— 38.> 
The  possession  of  the  poor,  which  he 
had  sold  in  a  time  of  need,  was  to  be 
restored  to  him  at  the  Jubilee.  (Lev. 
xxv.  2&— 28.)  The  opwession  of  the 
poor  is  denounced;  (Wov.  xiv.  81; 
Am.  viii.  G,  7;)  judges  are  to  do  them 
justice,  but  not  m^ustly  to  favour 
them.  (Ex.  xxiiL  6;  I^v.  six.  15; 
Ps.  Ixxiil  2, 4.)  Christians  are  charged 
to  provide  for  the  poor;  (P^  xlL  1— 
8;  GaL  iL  10;  1  John  iii.  17;)  they 
are  also  forbiden  to  esteem  a  ridi  man 
merely  on  account  of  his  woridly  ad- 
vantages. (Prov.  xxiL  2;  xxix.  18; 
James  ii.  1 — 9.) 

POPLAR.  The  Hebrew  word  ;»»• 
neht  rendered  **  poplar,''  (Gen.  xxx. 
87 ;  Hos.  iv.  13,)  like  the  Arabic  M- 
noy  designates  the  starax  tree^  whidi 
erows  wild  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Aaia 
Minor.  It  resembles  the  quince-tree,, 
is  about  twelve  feet  high;  and  yields* 
by  incisions  on  the  stem,  an  aromatic 
sum.  This  gum  was  called,  in  He- 
brew, nataf^  rendered  **  stacte.**  (Ex. 
XXX.  84.)— See  Stacts. 

PORATHA  =s  let  ffirrn.  One  of 
the  sons  of  Haman.    (Est.  ix.  8.) 

PORCH.— See  House. 

PORCIUSFESTUS.— See  FssTrs. 

PORTERS.  In  the  division  of  the 
Levites  into  four  classes,  the  office  of 
one  class  called  **  porters"  was  in  soni» 
resnects  military.  They  were  tiie 
soldiers  of  Jehovah,  and  the  guarda 
of  His  temple.  They  attended  at  the 
gates  by  night  and  day;  and  were  re- 
lieved every  sabbath  day.  (2  KiDg» 
XL  5;  1  Chron.  ix.  17^29;  xvL  42; 
xxiit  5;  xxvi  1 — 19;  2  Chron.  viii. 
vl4;  xxiii  4;  xxxL  5;  xxxv.  14.)  TW 
guards  of  cities  are  also  called  "por- 
ters.** (2  Sam.  xviit  26;  2  Kings  yii. 
10, 11.) 

PORPHTRE.— See  Mabble. 

POST.~See  Footmak. 

POTENTATE.— See  Pnixos. 

POTIPHAB  s  «WM0Off«teer  tv  ike- 
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«Mii.  The  chief  of  Pharaoh's  bodv- 
guard,  who  purchased  Joseph  of  the 
ItfMianitiflh  merchants,  and  committed 
to  him  tiie  charge  of  his  household. 
(Gren.  xzxvii  36;  zxzix.  1;  zL  d»  4.) 

POTIFHERAH  =  canaeorated  to 
ike  nm.  The  Driest  of  On,  whose 
daughter  Asenatli  became  the  wife  of 
Joeeph.  (Gen.  xlL  45—50;  xlvi.  20.) 

POTTAGE.— See  Lbntilba. 

POTTER.  In  the  manufacture  of 
earthenware  the  Egyptians,  the  Assy- 
rians, the  Hebrews,  and  the  Etruscans 
early  acquired  ereat  perfection.  (1 
Chron.iY.  28.)  flie  "potter's  wheel," 
and  the  simple  cylindrical  fiimace 
in  which  the  pottery  was  baked, 
are  often  deleted  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  (Jer.  xviii  8.)  The 
processes  in  the  manufacture  of  pot- 
tery by  the  Hebrews  were  undoubt- 
edly the  same  as  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. (Gen.  xxiT.  14,  15;  Ex.  xtL 
88;  Ju^.  Tii  16—19;  Ij^y.  tL  28.) 
In  the  British  Museum  may  be  seen 
s  proftise  Tariety  of  banqueting  cups, 
tureens,  and  vases  in  porcelam  and 
earthenware,  of  tastetnl  form  and 
yaried  hues,  evincing  the  great  skill 
of  the  Esyptian  manufacturers.  Many 
beautifiu  specimens  from  the  ruins  of 
Ifimrud  also  exhibit  the  skill  of  the 
ancient  Assyrians  in  the  mannfihctnre 
of  pottery.  The  freedom  of  the  potter 
to  make  of  the  day  what  sort  of  ves- 
sel he  chooses,  ana  to  mould  or  mar  it 
at  his  pleasure,  is  used  as  an  illustra- 
tion 01  God's  dominion  over  the  works 
of  His  hands;  (Isa.  xlv.  9;  xxix.  6; 
Jer.  xviii.  16;  Rom.  ix.  21;)  and  the 
fragility  of  his  wares  supi>ly  an  apt 
emblem  of  the  facility  with  which 
human  life  and  power  may  be  broken 
and  destroyed.  (Fs.  ii.  9;  Isa.  xxx. 
14;  Jer.  X.  11;  Rev.  ii  27.) 

POTTER'S  PIELD^-^See  Acxl- 

POUND.  The  Greek  word  lUra, 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Roman  tibra^  properly  signifies  a 
pound  in  weight.  The  JiJTvs  or  pound 
was  equivalent  to  about  11|  ounces 
avoirdupois.  (John  xii.  8;  xix.  89.) 
— See  Mahsh,  and  Mix^ 
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POWER.  The  ablUty  of  doing. 
Power  signifies  sometimes  a  right, 
privilege,  or  dignity;  (John  i.  12;) 
sometimes  absolute  authority;  (Matt, 
xxviii.  18;)  sometimes  the  exertion 
of  Divine  power;  (Eph.  L  19;)  hence, 
as  power  generally  includes  the  idea 
of  dignity  and  superiority,  magis- 
trates are  called  the  "  higher  powers." 
(Rom.  xiii.  1.) 

PRJETORIUM.  This  word  is 
applied  to  the  palace  of  Herod  at 
Jerusalem;  in  wnich  the  Roman  pro- 
curators, whose  head  quarters  were 
properly  at  Csesarea,  took  up  their 
residence  when  they  visited  Jerusa- 
lem; (Acts  xxlii.  28sq.,xxv.  1;)  their 
tribunal  being  set  up  in  tiie  open 
court  or  area  oefore  it.  (Jos.  War$^ 
ii.  14.  8.)  The  term  ''pnetorium" 
occurs  in  Mark  xv.  16;  but  in  Matt. 
xxviL  27,  it  is  rendered  the  **  common 
hall,"  margin,  "governor's  house;" 
and  in  John  xviii.  28,  38;  xix.  9,  the 
** judgment  haU,"  margin,  "Pilate's 
house."  The  palace  of  Herod  at 
Caesarea  is  also  called  the  "pras- 
torium,"  rendered  "judgment  hidl;" 
(Acts  xxiu.  85;)  and  in  Phil.  i.  18, 
the  term  denotes  the  prttterian  camp 
at  Rome;  rendered  "  the  palace," mar- 
gin, "  Ciesar's  court." 

PRAISE  The  praise  of  God  is 
the  acknowledging  His  perfections, 
works,  and  benefits;  hence  it  is  an 
act  of  worship,  and  is  often  used  as 
synonymous  with  thanksgiving.  It 
is  called  forth  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  character  and  attributes  of  the 
Most  High,  however  they  are  dis- 
played :  and  it  implies  a  grateful  sense 
and  acknowledgement  of  past  ser- 
vices, and  for  all  his  glorious  acts  of 
every  kind.  Expressions  of  praise, 
in  almost  every  variety  of  force  and 
beauty,  abound  in  the  Psalms. — See 
Hallelujah. 

PRA  YER.  The  expression  of  our 
desires  unto  God  for  things  agreeable 
to  His  will,  in  the  name  of  Jesua 
Christ.  ( John  xiv.  6, 13, 14.)  Prayer 
is  not  only  a  privilece  with  which  we 
are  favoured;  but  &e  appointed  me- 
dium for  obtaining  both  temporal  and 
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Siiitoftl  blessings.  (2  SanL  viL  27; 
sek.  xxxvi  37;  Luke  ix.  2;  xTiiL  1; 
Eph.  Ti.  18;  FhU.  iv.  6;  1  Thess.  t. 
17.)  As  ft  duty  of  worship,  prayer 
may  be  resarded  as  consistmg  of  if»- 
voeation;  (Fs.  t.  2;)  adoration;  (2 
Chron.xx.6;)<»Hi/«m0i»;  (Esraix.6;) 
supplication  or  petition;  (Ps.  vii.  1;) 
pleading;  ( Jer.  xiL  1 ;)  prqfemon  or 
»elf 'dedication ;  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  25;) 
thanki^iving;  (Ps.  cxlWi  1 — 20;  1 
Tim.  ii.  1;)  and  blessing;  (Ps.  ciii. 
20  — ^22.)  All  acceptable  prayer  must 
be  offered  in  faith,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  (James  L  5 — 7; 
Heb.  xi.  6;  Zech.  xii.  10;  Rom.  viiL 
26;)  and  must  be  regulated  by  the  re- 
Tealed  will  of  God,  and  come  within 
the  compass  of  the  promises.  (Ps. 
IxT.  2;  1  John  ▼.  14,  15.)  What 
God  has  not  particularly  promised. 
He  may  never tneless  possibly  bestow; 
but  what  He  has  promised,  He  will 
most  assuredly  perform.  (Ps.  cii. 
17>-20;  Heb.  ir.  16.)  It  has  been 
asked,  supposing,  then,  that  our  pray- 
ers are  heai*d,  and  that  the  events 
prayed  for  are  actually  brought  about, 
are  we  to  conclude,  that,  in  all  such 
instances,  there  has  been  a  special 
interposition  on  the  part  of  God,  mo- 
difying or  suspending  the  laws  and 
elements  of  material  nature,  or  con- 
trolling the  conduct  of  voluntary 
•gents ?  To  this  question  we  may  re- 
ply, that,  supposing  our  prayers  to  be 
Aeajd,  and  the  blessing^  prayed  for 
granted,  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low, that  there  has  been  a  deviation 
from  any  of  the  laws  either  of  the  phy- 
sical or  the  moral  world.  He  wno  is 
the  "  hearer  of  prayer,"  is  also  the 
author  and  ruler  of  nature.  In  His 
vast  plan  for  the  governing  of  the  uni- 
verse. He  has,  from  the  first  constitu- 
tion of  things,  taken  account  of  all 
the  revolutions  of  the  material  world, 
and  all  the  movements  of  the  capricious 
wills  of  men,  and  made  provision  for 
every  particular  emergency.  Hence, 
His  plan  must  include  an  answer  to 
every  eamestsupplication,  not  by  con- 
travening or  vimating,  but  in  perfect 
harmony  with,  and  even  by  means  of, 
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the  laws  of  nature.  As  it  rvgvds 
the  mode  of  the  Divine  answer,  w^ 
may  suppose  that  the  history  of  iften 
ana  of  society  is  made  of  innumerable 
proeressions,  or  lines,  which  yeipC" 
tuafly  cross  each  other,  and  which,  at 
their  point  of  intersection,  receive  a 
new  direction  in  virtue  ofthelalermi 
impulse  that  has  come  upon  them. 
Wnen  an  individual  receives  aa  an- 
swer to  prayer,  the  interposition  may 
be  made  not  in  the  line  which  he  waa 
himself  describing,  but  in  one  of 
those  which  are  to  meet  him  in  hia 
path ;  and  at  a  point,  therefore,  where 
even  though  the  visible  constancy  of 
nature  ma^  seem  to  have  been  vic^ 
lated,  yet  in  reality  it  was  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  established  Isws  of 
nature.  The  prayers  of  the  sainta 
ascend  before  God  like  the  smoke  of 
the  incense.  (Rev.  v.  8;  vilL  S,  4.) 
Among  the  Jews,  the  stated  hours  of 
prayer  were  the  third  and  ninth 
hours;  (Acts  ii  15;  iii  1;)  some- 
times more  frequently.  (Ps.  Iv.  17; 
Dan.  vi.  10;  x.  9.)  Inmyers  were  of- 
fered cither  standing,  (1  Sam.  i.  18; 
Luke  xviu.  11,  13.)  or  kneeling;  (2 
Chron.  vi.  18;  Ezra  x.  5;  Acts  vii. 
60;)  sometimes  bowing  the  head  to- 
wards the  earth;  (Ex.  ix.  29;  xxxir. 
8;)  and  at  other  times  with  the  whole 
bod^  prostrate  on  the  ground.  (Matt. 
xxvi.  89.)  Against  the  formal  spirit 
of  prayer,  so  characteristic  of  the 
Pharisees,  our  Lord  cautions  His  dis- 
ciples. 

PREACHING.  Public  disooure- 
ing  on  religious  subjects.  !From  the 
earliest  period,  preachingf  has  been 
the  means  by  which  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  has  been  spread.  Enock 
prophesied,  or  preachea;  (Gen.  v.  24; 
Heb.  xi  5,  6;  Jnde  xiv.  15;)  Noali 
was  a  preacher  of  righteousness;  (1 
Pet  iii.  19,  20;  2  Pet.  ii  5;)  Abim- 
ham  instructed  his  family ;  (Gknuxviii 
19;)  and  Moses  was  an  eminent  pro- 
phet and  preacher.  (John  i  17.) 
Public  preaching  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  generally  attachAl  to  the 
Hebrew  pnesthoocL  The  prophets 
were  the  ancient  preacher»--4he  in- 
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spired  teachers  of  the  world.  (Deut 
XX3UT.  9;  1  Sun.  xix.  20;  2  Kings  ii. 
^  4;  2  Chron.  xii.  5;  xr.  1;  xvi.  7; 
xxxir.  22.)  The  first  Christian 
teachers  were  prophets;  but  when 
inspiration  and  prophetic  vision  had 
done  their  work,  they  were  no  longer 
prophets.  The  Christian  preacher  is 
not  a  priest,  inasmuch  as  all  the  faith- 
ful are  priests  to  God.  (Rer.  i.  6; 
IPet.  V.  2.)  In  the  early  churches, 
those  among  the  faithful,  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  former  culture,  were 
Qualified,  were  accustomed  to  stand 
rorth  as  teachers  in  the  church  as- 
semblies. Even  females  occasion- 
ally prayed  or  prophesied  in  the 
Christian  assemblies,  as  we  learn 
firom  1  Cor.  xi.  5—13,  compared  with 
1  Cor.  xiv.  84,  «6;  1  Tim.  ii.  11, 12; 
where  the  Apostle  corrects  sundry 
abuses,  and  so  limits  the  public  speak- 
ing of  women,  that,  if  done  at  all,  it 
ahould  be  done  with  entire  decorum. 
(Gal.  vi.  6;  1  Tim.  iv.  14—16.) 
At  an  early  period,  preachers  were 
appointed  by  the  churches,  who  re- 
ceived from  them  voluntary  aids  of 
Christian  kindness.  (Gal  vi.  6;  1 
Tim.  iv.  14—16.)  The  preachers  of 
die  gospel,  generally,  are  called 
** presbyters,"  or  **  elders,"  on  account 
i)f  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  their 
office;  fdso  •*  overseers'  or  •*  bishops," 
because  their  duty  is  to  match  over 
the  church.  They  are  also  called 
** servants"  or  "ministers,"  because 
they  are  God's  servants,  doing  His 
work.  Among  the  Christian  preachers 
there  was  evidently  no  difference  of 
rank.  Even  the  formal  distinction 
between  the  clergy  and  laity  was  not 
introduced  into  the  Christian  church 
till  after  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century. 

PREDESTINATION.  The  Greek 
word  proaHzOf  variously  translated, 
"determined  before;"  (Acts  iv.  28;) 
♦'  ordained;"  (1  Cor.  ii.  7;)  and  «*  pre- 
<destinated}"  (Rom.  viii.  29, 38;  Eph.  i. 
^,  11;)  is  used  by  the  Apostle  to 
designate  the  determination  of  God 
to  communicate  the  privileges  of  the 
goqiel  to  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  to 
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the  Jews.  The  term  has  no  allusion 
!»  an  eternal  purpose  to  communi- 
cate eternal  [salvation  to  any  one;  in- 
asmuch as  such  a  purpote  or  decree 
does  not  seem  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
possibility.  An  eternal  purpose  or 
decree  could  have  no  author.  Thouffk 
God  knows  who  will  be  etemauy^ 
saved,  yet  this  foreknowledge  has  no 
influence  in  effectuating  or  making- 
certain  that  event  Predestination 
merely  designates  God's  determin- 
ation to  communicate  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, as  freely  as  to  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, the  gospel  of  his  salvation;  and 
freely,  by  faith,  without  coi^ormity 
to  any  Mosaic  rite,  to  admit  them  to 
the  adoption  of  sons,  and  to  all  tha 
privileges  of  His  church  and  people. 
Though  the  Jews  considered  them- 
selves the  chosen  or  elect  people* 
(Acts  X.  26,  36;  Gal  ii.  11—21,)  yet, 
in  this  matter,  they  had  no  reason  to 
complain;  for  God  had  formed  this 
purpose  **  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world,"  that  is,  before  the  ettah^ 
lishment  of  the  Jewish  economy  or 
dispensation.  (Eph.  i.  4;  1  Cor.  x. 
11.)  The  **  end  of  the  world,"  when 
Christ  ofiered  himself  a  sacrifice  for 
our  sins,  was  the  end  of  the  Jewish 
dispensation.  (Heb.  ix.  26.)  From 
Gal.  iii.  8,  17,  18,  we  learn,  that,  in 
the  covenant  maide  with  Abraham^ 
iour  hundred  and  thirty  years  before 
the  foundation  of  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation, or  the  giving  of  the  law,  God 
determined  to  justify  the  G^tiles 
through  faith  in  the  Messiah.  The 
*'  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  His 
will"  was  in  accordance  with  His  plan 
or  original  design^  in  the  disposition 
of  the  dispensations  of  the  law  and 
gospel;  that  henceforward,  in  the 
church  of  God.  there  should  be  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  neither  bond  nor  free* 
neither  male  nor  female;  for  all  are 
one  in  Christ,  and  heirs  according  to 
the  promise.  (Eph.  i.  5,  9,  10;  Rom. 
iii  9,  29,  80;  ix.  24— 80.— See  Elec- 
tion. 
PREPARATION.— See  Pabsotbr 
PRESBYTERS.— See  Bishop,  and 
Eldebs. 
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PRESIDENT.— See  Govsskob. 

PRESS.— See  Wixx-PiUEfis. 

PRIDE. — ^Inordinate  uidimreMon- 
able  lelf-eeteem,  not  nnfreqaentlv 
attended  with  insolence  towards 
others.  It  has  been  well  said,  that 
**  pride  is  sometimes  confounded  with 
vanity,  and  sometimes  with  dignity; 
bat  to  the  former  passion  it  has  no 
resemblance,  and  m  many  circum- 
stanoes  it  differs  from  the  latter. 
Vani^  is  the  parent  of  loquadons 
boasting;  and  the  person  subject  to 
it,  if  his  pretences  be  admitted,  has 
so  indinatioa  to  offer  insult  The 
proud  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
naturally  silent,  and  wrapt  up  in  his 
own  importance,  seldom  speaks  but  to 
make  uie  audience  feel  their  infe- 
riority. Pride  is  the  high  opinion 
that  a  poor,  little^  contracted  soul  en- 
tertains of  itself,  whilst  dignity  con- 
sists in  just,  great,  and  uniform  actions, 
and  u  the  opposite  to  meanness." 
Aide  is  mit  only  fruitful  of  discord, 
bat  it  precludes  usefulness,  and  makes 
its  possessor  really  miserable  and  con- 
temptible. Many  have  been  fearfully 
punished  on  account  of  this  sin,  (Est 
y.  18;  Prov.  xtL  18;  Rom.  xL  20; 
James  It.  16.) 

PRIEST.— The  Hebrew  word  e&- 
l^Hf  and  the  Greek  iereus^  rendered 
**priest,"  properly  designate  a  ioered 
per$onj  one  who  int&rpogei  fvUh  God. 
(Gen.  xiT.  18;  Heb.  iz.  6;  y.  1;  Ifatt. 
yiiL  4.)  In  the  early  times,  the  heads 
of  families,  as  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Job,  were  priests  to 
their  own  households.  (Gen«  iiL  21; 
fy. »— 6;  yui.  20;  xii.  7,  8;  xy,  9,  21; 
xxyL  26;  xxxi  54;  xxxy.  1 — 7;  Job 
1  5;  xlii.  8.)  Afterwards,  the  im- 
portance of  die  office  led  it  to  be  com- 
mned  with  the  hi^eet  social  dignity; 
lieiioe   Melchisedfec,  king  of  Salem, 


''the  priest  of  the  Most  High 
God."  (Gen.  xir.  18.)  On  the  estd[»- 
lishment  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth 
a  particular  order  of  men,  the  descend- 
ants of  Aaron,  in  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
were  appointed  to  the  priestly  office. 
(Ex.  xzyiii.  1—8;  2  Chron.  xxyi.  18.) 
To  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  was 
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entrusted  the  duty  of  keeping  tbe- 
sacred  books,  and  of  performing  the 
office  of  judges  and  of  religious  and 
dvil  monitors  to  the  nation  at  laige. 
At  the  head  of  this  priestly  ftmily 
stood  Aaron  the  high  priest;  sad  tfa» 
first-bom  of  every  family  of  his  tinesl 
descendants  successively  sustained  the 
same  dignified  and  important  office. 
The  high  priest  was  the  prime  minister 
of  Jehovah  the  invisiole  king;  he, 
alone,  annually  entered  the  most  holy 
pUce  to   make    atonement  for  the 
people.    Every  man  who  aspired  to 
the  priestly  office  was  required  to 
establish  his  descent  from  the  ftmly 
of  Aaron.   The  duties  attached  to  the 
priestly  office  required  so  much  bodily 
vigour  and  activity,  that  they  were- 
limited  to  those  who  were  lietwecn 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty.    (Nnm« 
iv.  8-^7.)    The  priests  were  divided 
by  David   into  twenty-four  classes^ 
and  each  class  served  m  turn  a  week 
in  the  temple.    (1  Chron.  xxiii.  8, 6  ;. 
xxiv.  3 — 19;  2  Chron.  xxxL  2;  xxxy. 
4, 5.)  The  priests  served  immediately 
at  the  altar,  prepared  the  victims,  and 
offered  the  sacrifices;  they  kept  ap  » 
perpetual  fire  on  the  altar  of  buxnt 
offering,  and  also   attended  to  the 
golden  lamps  in  the  sanctuary;  t^y 
prepared  and  ofiered  the  loayes   q£ 
shew-bread,  and  changed  them  every 
Sabbath-day.  They  also  adminiatered 
the  rites  in  the  purifications  from  the 
various  leg^  uncleannesses;  and  were 
also  the  judges  in  legal  controversies. 
Thirteen  Levitical  cities,  with  their 
suburbs,  were  assigned  to  the  resi- 
dence  of  the  priests.    (Josh,  xxl,  4k,y 
The  maintenance  of  the  priests  ^iras 
derived  from  the  tithes;  portions  o£ 
various  offering;  (Lev.  viL  6-— ^4;) 
the  skins  of  the  sacrifices;  the  first- 
fruits  of  trees;  as  well  as  a  share  of 
the  spoils  taken  in  war.    (Lcnr.  -arJTr. 
xxiii.  24;  Num.  xxxi.  28,  41.)    They 
appear  to  have  shared  in  other  occa* 
sional    donations    and    dedi<:sktions. 
Many  of  the  dues  were  paid  in  money. 
(Num.  xviiL  15,  16;  xxxi  25 — 54;  S 
Sam.  viii.  11,  12;  1  Chron.  xxyL   27, 
2a)    The  priests  of  the  Mosaic  ^iis- 
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pensation  were  not  a  national  estab- 
lilhment  of  preachers.  A  priest's 
business  was  to  prepare  and  present 
offerings  and  sacrifices;  to  solve 
doabts  and  difiienlties  about  ritaal  ob- 
terranees,  and  concerning  clean  and 
and  unclean;  but  he  was  no  religions 
teacher  in  the  higher  sense,  no 
iireacher,  no  public  g^ide  or  exemplar 
Id  prajer,  no  minister  of  instruction 
whn  regfl^  to  the  spiritual  duties  of 
devotion  and  piety  in  general  The 
prophett  were  the  only  order  of  men, 
in  ancient  times,  who  can  be  compared 
viUi  the  ministers  of  the  gospei 
Christianity  knows  nothing  of  a  priest- 
hood, except  in  a  figurative  sense;  all 
the  fiiithfnl  are  priests  as  well  as  kings. 
(\  Pet.  ii.  9;  Kev.  i  6.)  Jesus,  our 
Great  High  Priest,  has  made  an  end 
for  ever  of  all  the  rites  of  the  priest- 
hood, by  offering  up  a  sacrince,  in 
which  all  of  this  nature  that  could  be 
needed  was  consummated  and  fulfilled. 
PRINCE.  The  Hebrew  word  mr 
properly  signifies  leader^  nuuter^ 
tmef:  and  is  also  used  for  prefect^ 
noMe,  potentate^  one  who  holds  the 
power  over  a  whole  people,  although 
less  than  a  king;  (1  Sam.  xzix.  3; 
Isa.  xUx.  7;)  also  of  the  chief  ofiicers 
of  State.  (1  Kings  iv.  2;  Isa.  xiz.  11, 
18;  XZ3L  4;  Jer.  xzri.  11.)  The  term 
tori  is  applied  to  captains;  (2  Sam. 
xviiL5;  2  Kings  L  9;)  to  rulers;  (Ex 
xviiL  21 ;  Judg,  ix.  80  ;  Ndk.  iii.  14$) 
also  to  the  general  of  the  army.  (1 
Chron.  xxvii.  84.)  So  the  word  jo- 
rah,  Le.  a  princess,  noble  lady,  is 
used  to  signify  the  king's  wile  or 
dangfater,  lady  of  noble  binh.  (Judg. 
T.  29;  Est.  L  18;  1  Kings  xi.  8;  Isa. 
xbx.  28;  Gen.  xviL  15.)  Merchants 
nre  called  **  princes,"  ie.  in  wealth; 
(Isa.  xxiii  8;)  and  the  priests  are 
oalled  *' princes  of  the  sanctuary." 
(Isa.  xfiiL  28.^  In  Dan.  x.  18,  20,  21, 
the  archan^^  are  called  **  chief  prin- 
ces," i.e.  pnnces  of  the  ansels.  (Rev. 
viiL  2.)  Satan  is  called  **  uie  prinoe  of 
this  world."  (John  xiL  81.)  God  is 
called  the**  Prince  of  princes."  (Dan. 
^iL  25.)  And  Christ  is  calted  the 
«* Prince  of  peace;"  Isa^  ix.  6;)  the 
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"Prince  of  life;"  (Acts  Hi.  15;)  an* 
the  **  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth."~ 
(Rev.  i.  5.) 
PRINCIPALITIBS.-.«ee  Maois-- 

TBATBt 

PRINTED.— See  Wkitiso. 

PRISCA.— See  Pkiscilla. 

PRISCILLA  =  0furum^.  The  wife- 
of  Aquila;  a  remarkable  woman  who* 
sharM  the  travels,  labours,  and  dan- 

fers  of  her  husband.  (Acts  xviii.  2, 
8,  26;  Rom.  xvL  8;  1  Cor.  xvi  19.)* 
She  is  also  called  **Prisca."  (2  Tim. 
iv.l9.) 

PRISON.  Imprisonment  was  s 
puntshment  among  the  Egyptians^ 
(Gen.  xxxix.  20,  21;  xL  1 — 4;)  but 
amoDg  the  Hebrews,  as  executioni 
immediately  followed  the  sentence^, 
the  prison  was  chiefly  used  for  the- 
detention  of  criminala.  (Lev.  xxiv.  12.> 
In  later  times  prisons  were  used  as  a 
means  of  punishment  and  correction. 
(2  Chron.  xvL  1#;  1  Kings  xxii  27; 
2  Kings  XXV.  29;  Jer.  xxxviiL  6$ 
liL  81;  Isa.  xxiv.  22;  xUL  7;  Matt. 
iv.  12;  Actsxii.  4.)  Prisoners  wer» 
often  confined  in  stocks,  or  with 
chains.  (Job  xii.  27;  xxxiii.  11;  Jer. 
xL  4.)  The  Jews  confined  those  in 
prison  who  failed  in  the  payment  or 
their  debts ;  and  the  debtor  was  some- 
times punished  with  stripes.  (Wisd. 
ii.  19;  Matt.  v.  26;  xviii.  28— 84.> 
The  criminal  was  sometimes  secured 
to  a  soldier;  (Acts  xxviii.  16;)  and 
not  unfrequently  when  a  prisoner  es- 
caped the  guard  was  punished  for  the 
crime  of  the  prisoner.  (Acts  xii.  19;. 
xvt  27.) 

PRIZE.  The  Greek  word  brabeian^ 
rendered  **priae,"  designates  there^ 
ward  bestowed  upon  victors  in  the- 
public  games  of  the  Greeks.  The 
games  principally  consisted  in  run-* 
ning,  wrestling,  the  chariot  race,  leap* 
ing,  and  throwing  the  dart  and  discus.. 
The  prise  was  a  wreath,  chaplet,  or 
crown.  In  1  Cor.  ix.  24,  the  tenn  is 
used  metaphorically  of  the  honours  of 
the  future  life.^-See  Cbowk* 

PROCHORUS = ehufofthe  dance- 
or  oh»ru9.  One  of  the  deacons  of  the^ 
church  at  Jerusalem.    (Acts  vL  5.) 
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PROGNOSTICATORa-^tee  Di- 

YI1CATION. 

PROMISE.  A  decUurstion  of  God's 
will,  in  which  He  signifies  what  par- 
ticolar  good  Ihines  He  will  bestow,  or 
what  e^U  He  will  remore.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  **  threatening "  is  a 
declaration  of  the  Divine  displeasure. 
The  **  exceeding  great  and  precioos 
promises"  are  applicable  to  all  be- 
lierers;  they  appertain  to  the  present 
and  the  future  life.  (2  Pet.  i.  4.)  Some 
particular  promises  are  predictions, 
as  the  promise  of  the  Messiah,  and 
the  blessings  of  the  gospel  (Rom.  It. 
13, 14;  Gal  ill  14—29.^  Hence  the 
Hebrews  were  called  tne  **  children 
of  the  promise."  (Rom.  ix.  8.)  So 
a]l  the  true  believers  in  the  Lord 
Jeeus  Christ  are  called  ** children" 
«nd  **  heirs  of  the  promise."  (Gal 
iv.20;  Heb.  Ti.  12, 17. 

PROPHECY.  The  Hebrew  word 
ndbia,  rendered  "prophet,"  signifies 
a  speaker  from  inspiration.  (Deut 
xiii.  1;  Jndg.  tL  8.)  The  terms 
hhozehf  a  "  seer,"  and  mrA,  a  **  behold- 
er," designate  a  person  who  sees  fu- 
ture events  and  the  like.  (1  Chron. 
XXL  9i  XXV.  5;  1  Sam.  ix.9|  vil  14.) 
Bometimes  the  prophets  are  called 
tiopiim,  i.e.  those  who  espy,  explore 
for  the  people,  a  ^  watchman."  ( Jer. 
vi.  17 ;  Esek.  iil  17 ;  xxxiii.  7.)  Such 
also  is  the  usage  of  shomer^  i.e.  **  a 
watchman}"  (Isa,  xxL  1 1 ;  Ixil  6;)  and 
roiim^  Le.  shepherds;  (Zech.  xi  6; 
viil  16;^  in  reterenco  to  the  spiritual 
care  and  religious  nurture  of  tne  peo- 
ple. A  prophet  is  also  occasionally  na- 
med **a  man  of  God,"  *'  servant  of  Je- 
hovah," and  now  and  then  "angel,"  or 
"messenger  of  Jehovah."  Prom  these 
various  appellations,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  duty  of  the  Hebrew  prophet 
was  not  ritualism,  like  to  that  or  the 
priests;  although  occasionally  some 
of  the  prophets  superintended  sacri- 
fices, and  other  parts  of  the  ritual 
The  prophets  were  the  messengers  of 
God  to  His  people  and  to  the  world; 
they  were  appointed  to  make  known 
iHis  will — ^to  aenounce  His  judgments 
-—to  reboke  the  crimes  of  kii^s,  m- 
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lers,  and  nationi^— to  instroct  in  the 
doctrines  of  religion,  and  genefally  to 
promulgate  the  will  of  God  in  every 
appointed  way.  They  freqnenUy  in- 
terposed in  matters  that  oonoeined 
the  political  weal  of  the  State;  and  to 
give  counsel  to  magistrates,  on  ooea* 
sions,  was  regarded  as  one  of  their  ap> 
propriate  duties.  It  thus  appears  thai 
the  office  of  prediction  comprised  but 
a  small  portion  of  their  public  dntiea. 
The  prophet  was  God*s  direct  am- 
bassador to  men.  (2  Pet.  i  21.)  He 
was  not  merely  trained  for  this  office; 
inasmuch  as  his  due  qualification  de* 
pended  wholly  on  the  direct  iasptro" 
tian  of  God.  Prophets  were  called 
to  the  work  from  every  and  any  rank 
of  life;  Elisha  was  a  plou^iman; 
Amos  a  herdsman;  Isaiah  and  Daniel 
were  of  elevated  rank  in  society.  Some 
of  them  were  taken  from  the  schools 
of  the  prophets,  which  were  probably 
designed  to  train  those  educated  there 
for  uie  functions  of  public  teachers* 
or  for  the  stations  of  learning  under 
the  theocracy.  (1  Sam.  x.  5  10;  xix» 
20.)  The  spirit  of  prophecy  was  also 
given  to  prophetesses,  as  DebonJi, 
Hannah,  and  Huldah.  The  modes  hj 
which  the  Divine  Spirit  commum* 
cated  the  knowledge  of  His  will  to  the 
prophets,  were,  sometimes  byanar- 
ticmato  voice,  as  to  Adam,  Noah, 
Abraham,  and  Moses;  andsometiaiee 
objecto  and  symbols  were  presented 
to  the  prophetic  eye,  in  dreams  and  in 
visions.  (Gen.  xxxvil  4 — 6;  1  Kings 
iii.  5;  Dan.  vil  1;  Joel  il  28.)  Tbe 
pictorial  scenery,  which  passed  in 
vision  before  the  mental  gaieof  the 
prophets,  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
them  when  announcing  their  orades: 
",1  looked  and  beheld  ;*^"  I  Hflted  up  mj 
eyes  and  saw;"  "There  was  showed 
unto  me."  (Gen.  xv.  12;  Num.  xzir. 
8,  4,  17;  Isa.  I  1;  Ezek.  i.  1;  Dan. 
viil  2;  Rev.  i  12, 17;  iv.  1;  v.  1;  etc.) 
The  scenery  passed  before  their  min^ 
something  like  a  panoramic  view  of  n 
landscape,  gradually  unfolding,  in 
s3rmbohcal  imagery,  forms  of  glmryor 
of  gloom;  accompanied  with  actions 
of  a  corresponding  character,  not  nn- 
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firequently  exhibiting,  as  in  actnal 
oocurrence,  the  future  and  distant 
events.  The  prophets  occasionally  be* 
held  themselTes  as  actors  in  the  symbo- 
lical scenery.  In  the  visionary  pageant 
many  objects  would  appear  to  be 
grouped,  or  lying  near  together,  which 
were  in  fact  separated  by  considerable 
intenrals  of  time;  so  that  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  prophets  would 
describe  what  the^  saw  in  their  con- 
nections and  relations.  As  the  pro- 
phets described  objects  and  events  as 
they  appeared  to  them  on  the  pictures, 
they  would  speak  of  them,  not  so  much 
in  the  future,  as  actually  present,  or 
passing  before  their  eyes;  or  they 
would  describe  them  as  being  what 
they  had  seen,  and  would  thus  throw 
them  into  the  past  tense,  just  as  we 
describe  what  we  have  seen  in  a  land- 
scape, and  speak  of  what  we  $am.  So 
the  prophets  write,  ^  Unto  us  a  child 
w  bom,  unto  us  a  son  i$  g^ven;"  (Isa. 
ix.  6;)  "He  is  despised;"  ^'He  hath 
no  form ;"  ^Q.e  luith  borne  our  griefs ;" 
etc.  (Isa.  lui.  1—12.)  WhUe  the 
prophets  were  under  the  influence 
of  inspiration,  the  scenery  might  pro- 
duce deep,  absorbing,  or  elevated 
emotimi,  which  would  sometimes 
greatly  affect  their  physical  system. 
<Gen.  XV.  12;  Num.  xxiv.  16;  Dan. 
X.  8;  Ezek.  i.  28;  Bev.  L  17.)  StiU 
they  had  an  intelligent  consciousness 
of  what  they  were  describing;  they 
retained  their  distinct  mental  facul- 
ties ;  they  did  not  utter  frantic  ravings 
like  the  prophets  of  Baal.  Undoubt- 
edly, as  the  prophecies  are  a  revela" 
tioih  from  God,  the  pronhets  under- 
stood the  predictions  tney  uttered; 
but  they  dia  not  necessarily  testify  or 
know  any  thing  respecting  the  time 
when  the  events  predicted  should 
happen.  (Dan.  xii.  8,  9;  1  Pet  i.  10 
-^12.)  Occasionally  even  this  was 
xevealed  unto  them.  (Jer.  ii.  10.) 
The  symbob  which  were  often  exhi- 
bited to  the  prophets,  they  described 
«8  they  came  before  them  in  succes- 
sion, and  in  some  instances  they  were 
subsequently  favoured  with  a  more 
foil  and  particular  explanation  of  the 
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scenery  which  passed  before  them.. 
(Ezek.  xxxvii.  11.)  Though  the  pro^ 
phetic  office  was  generally  permanent* 
it  need  not,  and  should  not,  be  sup- 
posed, that  at  all  times,  and  on  all  oc* 
casions,  the  prophets  spoke  and  acted 
under  the  special  aid  and  g^iduice  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  So  much  was  not 
true  of  even  the  Apostles  of  Christ* 
Enough  that  at  all  due  times,  and  in. 
appropriate  circumstances,  they  were 
specially  guided  and  aided  by  the^ 
Spirit  of  &od.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  assume  that  all  the  prophets  were 
endowed  with  miraonloue  powers* 
Such  was  not  the  case  even  with 
Christian  prophets.  (1  Cor.  xiL  10.) 
Some  interpreters  have  asserted  that 
all  the  prophecies  were  conditional ; 
imagining  that  if  the  moral  freedom 
of  human  actions  be  allowed,  absolute 
prophecy  is  impossible,  inasmuch  as 
certain  foreknowledge  is  contrary  to 
human  freedom,  and  fixes  and  renders 
the  event  predicted  necessary.  To 
this  assertion  it  has  been  well  replied, 
"  That  the  objection  is  founded  on  a 
false  assumption,  the  Divine  foreknow- 
ledge having  no  more  influence  in 
effectuating  or  making  certain  any 
event  than  human  foreknowledge  in . 
the  degree  in  which  it  may  exist,  there 
being  no  moral  casualty  at  sll  in 
knowledge.  This  is  in  the  will,  which, 
is  the  determining  acting  principle  in 
every  agent"  In  the  interpretation 
of  the  prophecies,  some  writers  incau- 
tiously admit  what  is  called  a  Double 
Sense;  explained  as  the  primary  and 
secondary^  the  literal  and  spiritttal^ 
the  historical  and  mystical;  evidently 
forgetting  that  there  can  be  only  071^ 
true,  proper  sense,  in  the  Divine  predic- 
tions. Indeed,  a  double  sense  in  the 
prophecies  is  unnecessary;  inasmuch 
as  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  so- 
called  spiritual,  deeper,  or  higher 
sense  of  the  allesorical  interpreters^ 
is  nothing  mure  than  the  one  real  and 

S roper  sense,  and  the  assumption  of  a 
ouole  or  threefold  sense  rests  en- 
tirely on  misapprehension.  So  also, 
the  so-called  Accommodation  exegesis, 
embraced  by  the   rationalist  inter- 
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jireten,  in  which  it  is  prettDdad  that 
.Jesus  and  his  followers  were  in  the 
habit  of  aecommodating  their  teech- 
inff  to  the  preTailinfl^  opinions  and 
haotti  of  the  Jews.  This  theory  is 
plainly  inconststent  with  the  Divine 
inspiration  of  the  first  teachers  of 
Christianity;  inasmuch  as  itcan never 
be  reconciled  with  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Divine  veracity,  and 
integrity  and  correctness  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. This  theory  must  be  care- 
Ivdly  distinguished  from  that  occa- 
.aional  accommodation  of  words  which 
had  iMen  once  used  to  express  one 
thing,  in  the  manner  of  type  or 
figure,  to  the  expression  of  another, 
no  less  true  and  important  than  the 
former.  Bat  in  this  case  truth  itself 
was  not  sacrificed,  or  its  integrity 
itampered  with. — See  Fulviixbi>. 

PKOPHET.— See  PnoraBcr. 

PROPHETS,  FALSE.  Accord- 
ing to  Deut.  xxvii  20—22,  a  false 
prophet  was  to  be  stoned  to  death. 
The  two  cases,  in  which  a  person 
was  held  convicted  of  the  crime, 
were,  1.  If  a  prophet  merelv  spoke 
in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  he  was 
tolerated;  (Jer.  xxviS— 16;  1  Kings 
xxiL  1 — 28;)  but  if  a  prediction  of 
his  failed  of  accomplishment,  then 
he  was  regarded  as  an  impostor.  2. 
If  a  person  prophesied  in  the  name  of 
«ny  other  god,  whether  his  prediction 
was  accomplished  or  not,  he  was,  at 
all  events,  considered  a  false  prophet, 
and,  as  such,  capitally  punished.  In 
later  times  false  prophets  abounded, 
«s  Moses  had  foretold.  (Deut.  xiii. 
1—5;  Jer.  xiv.  14—16;  xxiii.  ^—27; 
1  Kings  xxii.  6;  Matt.  viL  Id.) 

PROPHETESS.— Among  the  re- 
markable women,  who  appear  to  have 
exercised  the  gift  of  prophecy,  we 
find  Miriam;  (&.  xv.  20;)  Deborah; 
<Judg.  iv.  4;)  Hannah;  (1  Sam.  ii.  1;) 
Huldah;  (2  Kin^  ziL  14;)  the  wife 
<0f  Isaiah;  (Isa.  viiL  8;)  Anna;  (Luke 
11.  86;)  and  the  four  daughters  of 
PhiUp.    (Acts  xxi  8,  0.>-^ee  Pno- 

PROPITIATION.  —  The    Greek 
word  ilagUrun^  rendered  **  propitia^ 
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tion,**  (Rom.  iiL  25,)  and  '^mem- 
seat,"  (Ueb.  ix.  fi,)  designates  the 
emoerin^  the  propitiatory^  i.  e.  the 
propitiatory  ricHm^  hence  pn^pitMh- 
tian.  The  Greek  word  iJkiMMW,upro- 
|)erlyrendered  "propitiation."  (I  John 
iL  2;  iv.  10.)  Both  the  terms  referlo 
(Christ,  who  is  represented  as  the  pro* 
pitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sin  of  the 
world.  His  blood  alone  atones  for 
and  eovert  the  guilt  of  the  earnest 
believer.  The  propitmtory  effect,  «•  a. 
covering  sin,  pardon,  is  produced  on 
such,  and  only  such,  as  trust  or  put 
confidence  in  His  atoning  blood.  ThB 
immutability  of  the  Most  High  is  not 
afiected  by  the  propitiation  of  the 
cross.  His  moral  principles  recti* 
tade,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  can  on- 
dergo  no  alteration ;  for  to  admit  soch 
a  supposition  would  imply  either  ao 
improvement  or  a  deterioration  in 
Him.  Moreover,  He  who  is  graciooa 
and  merciful  wants  no  eztraneons 
motive  to  induce  him  to  pity  and  re- 
lieve our  miserable  worid.  In  this 
sense  nothing  is  needed  to  remdor 
Him  propitious.  Hence  no  change  itt 
God  IS  necessary  or  desindiftle,  even  if 
it  were  possible.  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6»  7; 
John  ill.  16;  vL  89;  x.  17;  Eph.  L 
8—10;  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19.)  Nor  u  His 
anger  a  commotion  or  a  mutable  pas- 
sion: it  is  the  calm,  dignified,  im- 
changeable,  and  eternal  mijesty  of 
the  JcDoa — ^His  not>e$9ary  love  of 
righteousness  and  hatred  of  iniquity. 
Pardon,  under  any  considtrataoo, 
brings  the  true  and  just  idea  of  s 
change;  but  that  change,  in  this  case, 
is  not  in  the  mind  or  character  of  the 
Supreme  Ruler;  but  in  the  adminia* 
tration  of  His  government,  and  ia 
those  outward  acts  by  which  Uuit 
admmistration  is  mdicated.  Thia 
change  is,  in  the  order  of  moral  ng^t, 
the  elbet  of  an  adequate  eaute,  uis 
cause  lies  in  the  whole  Mediatoiiai 
work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  bnt 
must  particularly  and  essentiallT  in 
his  sufferings  and  death;  and  taesa 
have  constituted  the  expiation. 

PROSELYTES  A    wMmoer^  w 
joumer»    In  the  later  Jewish  aenae. 
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this  tenn  designates  a  convert  from 
Paganism  to  Judaism.  (Matt,  xxiii 
15;  Acts  ii.  11;  tL  5;  xiii  48.)  The 
Rabbins  distinguish  two  kinds  of 
proselytes;  1.  Perfect  proselytes,  who 
snbmittine  to  cironmcision,  embraced 
the  Jewisn  religion  in  its  full  extent, 
and  e^jored  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  Jewish  citizenship.  (Ex.  xiL 
48;  XX.  10;  Jos.  Ant,  xx.  2.  5.) 
S.  Proselytes  of  the  gate,  i  e,  foreign- 
ers dwelUng  among  the  Jews,  who, 
without  being  circumcised,  conformed 
to  certain  Jewish  laws  and  customs. 
Proselytes  were  found  in  great  num- 
bers, not  only  in  Judea,  but  in  all  the 
principal  cities  <^  the  empire.  Acts 
xiiL  15, 60;  xvi  14;  xvii  4, 17;  xviiL 

7.) 

PROSEUCHA.  ThiB  Greek  word, 
properly  translated  **  prayer,"  (Luke 
vL  12;  Matt.  xvii.  21;  Acts  xii  5; 
RoDL  XV.  80,)  is  also  applied  by  me- 
tonomy  to  a  koune,  or  place  of  prayer^ 
an  oratory.  (Acts  xvi.  13, 16.)  These 
Jewish  ^0SfttcA«0  were  the  houses  of 
individuals,  or  even  some  retired  place 
in  the  open  air,  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
votion, about  those  towns  where  they 
were  unable  to  have  a  synagogue. 
The  Apostle  also  preached  the  gospel 
in  the  proseuchae  and  synagogues. 

PROVERB.  A  short  moral  sen- 
tence, expressing  an  important  prin- 
<«iple  in  a  forcible  manner.  (1  bam. 
X.  12;  Prov.  L  1,  17;  Jer.  laix.  28; 
Mic.  vii.  5,  6;  Matt  xix,  24;  xxiii. 
24.)  Short  and  pithy  sentences  have 
be^  employed,  among  Oriental  na- 
tions, from  we  most  remote  antiquity, 
as  the  vehicle  of  ethical  instruction. 
They  were  frequently  expressed  in 
poetical  numbers,  as  being  more  easily 
x«membered,  and  more  useful  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  than  abstruse 
arguments,  and  methodical  discourses. 
T&  term  is  sometimes  used  as  sy- 
nonymous with  «*  parable."  (John 
xvL  29.>— See  Pabablb. 

PROVERBS,  THE  BOOK  OF. 
The  Hebrew  title  of  this  book,  Meiha- 
lin^  desi^ates  nmilUudeit  parables^ 
Sklso  MtUentiauM  8aiying$,  afoth^fftns^ 
such  as  consist  in  the  ingenioos  com- 
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parison  of  two  things;  which  often 
pass  into  proverbs.  (Prov.  i.  1,  6; 
X.1;  1  Sam.  x.  12.)  This  book,  of 
which  Solomon  is  the  author,  is  the 
code  of  the  old  Testament  morality. 
It  consists  of  five  principal  parts :  The 
first  part,  containing  chapters  i — ix^ 
contains  a  commencbtion  of  wisdom, 
written  in  the  highest  style  of  poetry, 
and  accompaniM  by  those  eternal 
truths,  whion  can  never  be  uttered  too 
frequendy  nor  with  sufficient  earnest* 
ness.  IHm  second  part,  containing 
chapters  x. — ^xxiL  16,  contains  short, 
sententious  maxims,  generally  uncon- 
nected, and  applicable  to  the  most  di- 
verse situations.  The  third  part,frtnn 
chapters  xxii.  17, — ^xxv.,  containing 
another  commendation  of  wisdom,  witE 
moral  declarations,  chiefly  relating  to 
rieh  men  and  nobles.  The  fourth 
part  comprehends  chapters  xxv.— 
xxix.,  containing  a  collection  of  pro^ 
verbs,  copied  and  arranged  by  the 
learned  men  under  Hezekiah,  kmg  of 
Judah.  The  fifth  part,  containing 
chapters  xxx.  and  xxxL,  compose  the 
remainder  of  the  book.  The  uiirtieth 
chapter  is  ascribed  to  Agur,  an  un- 
known person.  And  the  thirty-first 
contains  the  instruction  giyen  to  king 
Lemuel  by  his  mother.  The  last  por- 
tion of  the  chapter  contains  a  de- 
scrijf tion  of  a  virtuous  woman,  in  the 
origmal  of  which  the  initial  letters  of 
the  versesfollow  the  order  of  the  alpha- 
bet. Of  the  Hebrew  monarch  it  is 
said  that  **  he  spake  three  thousand 
proverbs."  (1  Kings  v.  12.)  As  it 
regards  their  collection,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  on  various  occasions  he 
uttered  viva  voce  those  and  many 
other  sayings,  and  that  the  royal  no- 
tary entered  them  in  the  royal  annals. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  entire  book 
is  exceedingly  weighty,  particularly 
on  the  score  of  morau  and  circum- 
spect and  prudential  conduct;  it  pre- 
sents the  piety  developed  iu  the  an- 
cient dispensation  in  a  practical  and 
comprehensive  aspect;  and  must  have 
afForaed  substantial  aid  to  the  pro- 
phets. 
PRO  VIDBNCE.-  The  Latin  word 
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procidentia,  mtKtafomight;  the  cor- 
responding Greek  word  pronoia,  sig- 
ra&wforetkowfht.  The  term  is  trans- 
lated "provision;"  (Bom.  xiii.  14;) 
and  *«proyideDoe;"  (Acts  zxir.  2;) 
vet  it  is  not  used  in  reference  to  the 
IMvine  government  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  term  Providence  is  used  to  sig- 
nify, in  general,  the  eare  which  God 
takes  of  the  entire  material  and  in- 
telligent creation.  Indeed,  if  we  allow 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  who 
formed  all  things  by  His  creative  en- 
ergy, wemustnecessarily  allowthatHe 
has  a  perfect /oretttfA^  of  every  event 
which  at  any  time  takes  place  in  the  na- 
tural or  moral  world.  (Acts  zv.  18.) 
The  providence  of  God  is  generally 
represented,  as  not  only  general,  but 
particular — ^referring  not  only  to  a 
whole  class  of  obiects,  but  also  to  the 
individuals  of  wnich  it  is  composed. 
Indeed,  a  particular  providence  is  no- 
thing different,  except  in  extent,  from 
a  general  providence.  In  the  first 
constitution  of  things,  the  Sovereign 
Buler  of  the  universe,  in  His  vast 
plan«  took  account  of  all  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  material  world,  and  all 
the  movements  of  the  capricious  wiUs 
of  men,  and  undcubteolv  arranged 
for  every  emergency.  Everywhere, 
the  phenomena  of  the  material  uni- 
verse display  a  wisdom  and  goodness, 
the  most  stupendous  and  astonishing, 
which  must  be  in  harmony  with  the 
Creator's  plan.  And  though  natural 
laws  and  causes  have  been  perfectly 
adapted  and  ac^usted,  and  even  com- 
bined skilfully,  to  produce  the  phe- 
nomena; yet  this  is  not  the  mere 
result  of  the  active  powers  or  forces 
of  nature,  but  the  power  of  God — the 
efficient  cause^by  which  effects  are 
produced  in  the  system  of  nature. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  term  law, 
in  its  proper  acceptation,  refers  to 
intelligent  and  voluntary  agents;  but 
lifeless  and  inert  substances  are  inca- 
|MbIe  of  obedience,  hence  the  term, 
when  applied  to  them,  is  descriptive, 
not  of  a  cause  or  agent,  but  of  a  mode 
of  action,  and  can  only  mean  the  order 
or  manner  in  which  eflfects  are  pro- 
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dnced.  Whether  the  variedphenome&a 
of  material  nature  are  regarded  as  the- 
effects  of  a  finale  act  of  Grod  at  the 
beginning,  or  of  Hisoon^ijiifeilagency ; 
in  either  case  the  doctrine  of  Provi- 
dence, in  accordance  with  His  plan* 
is  sustained.    In  the  one  case,  we  con- 
ceive of  the  incalculable  multiplidty 
of  antecedents  and  consequents,  which, 
we  behold  around  us  as  so  many  dis- 
tinct chains,  all  dependent  on  one  vast 
link  or  chain  attacked  to  the  throne  of 
the  Eternal;  in  the  other,  we  conceive 
of  His  hand  as  preserving  and  con- 
necting every  link  of  every  chain  in 
this  immense  assemblage.    So  also, 
the  providential  government  of  God 
over  mankind  is  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner suited  to  their  rational  natures; 
without  infiringing  on  their  free  agency. 
His  control  over  them  is  complete  and 
unlimited,  reaching  not  only  to  all  the 
occurrences  which  befal  them,  but  to  all 
their  emotions,  volitions,  and  actions. 
The  incidents  which  befal  ourselves 
and  others  often  seem  to  be  determin- 
ed by  accident ;  but  what  is  continecnt 
or  casual  to  us,  is  not  so  to  God. 
**  With  him  all  discord  is  harmony — 
all  chance  direction.*'    Every  circum- 
stance  is   controlled    by    sovereign 
power  and  infinite  wisaom.    He  so 
overrules  the  passions  of  men»  and 
conforms  the  agencies  of  the  moral 
world  to  His  purposes,  that  the  wrath 
of  man  praises  him.    Even  our  foes 
of  more  than  mortal  might,  who  are 
striving  with  envenomed  malignity  to 
accomplish  our  eternal  ruin,  would 
infallibly  succeed,  unless  they  were 
controlled  or  restrained  by  that  Sa- 
viour whose   hand  holds  the  chain 
which  circumscribes  their  movements. 
However,  the  various  interpositions  of 
Divine  Providence  are  not  what  we 
call  miraculous  interpositions,  or  the 
suspension  or  alteration  of  the  laws 
of  nature;  but  rather  parts  of  His 
plan  from  the  first   constitution   of 
things,  and  perfectly  in  harmony  with 
the  course  of  human  affairs.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor has  well  observed :  "  Thb  is  in  fact 
the  great  miracle  of  IVovidence-— that 
no  miracles  are  needed  to  accompliaU 
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its  purposes.  Countless  series  of 
events  are  travelling  on  from  remote 
quarters  towards  the  same  point;  and 
•each  series  moves  in  the  beaten  track 
of  natural  occurrences;  but  their  in- 
tersection, at  the  very  moment  in 
which  they  meet,  shall  serve,  perhaps, 
to  give  a  new  direction  to  the  affairs 
of  an  empire.  The  materials  of  the 
machinery  of  Providence  are  all  of 
common  quality;  but  their  combina- 
tion displays  nothing  less  than  infinite 
skilL"  The  humble  believer  knows 
that  there  is  not  anything,  on  the  one 
hand,  too  vast  for  the  power  of  God, 
or  too  insignificant,  on  the  other,  to 
escape  His  notice;  hence  he  knows 
that  his  concerns  are  the  object  of  His 
particular  care:  "  All  things  work  to- 
gether for  g^d  to  them  that  love  God." 

PRUNING-HOOK.  The  Hebrew 
word  mazmirah^  designates  theprun- 
ing-knife  used  by  the  vine  dresser; 
which  was  no  doubt  similar  to  those 
employed  by  the  Egyptians.  (Lev. 
XXV.  8,  4;  Isa.  xviii.  5.)  In  Isa.  ii.  4; 
Joel  iv.  10;  Mic.  iv.  3,  the  margin 
reads  **  scythes." 

PSALMS,  BOOK  OF.  The  He- 
brew title  of  this  book,  tehUlint^  pro- 
perly signifies  /^am««,  hence  j9«a29», 
hymns,  or  songs  of  praise;  an  appella- 
tion which  is  strictly  applicable  to  a. 
part  only  of  the  Psalms,  as  many  of 
them  are  elegies  and  prayers.  The 
Psalms  are  lyric  compositions  in  the 
proper  sense,  foe  wiui  the  Hebrews 
song  and  music  were  connected ;  and 
the  book  may  with  much  propriety  be 
called  the  Hebrew  Anthologgt  as  it  is  a 
collection  of  the  inspired  poetry  of  the 
nation,  contiuning  the  productions  of 
different  authors  belonging  to  different 
periods.  Many  of  these  ancient  poems 
were  consecrated  to  a  religious  use; 
•and  a  few  others  are  simply  forms  of 
prayer.  The  contents  and  character 
of  the  Psalms  are  divided,  by  De 
Wette,  into  six  classes. 

L  Hymns  in  praise  of  Jehovah, 
from  various  motives  and  views,  e.g. 
as  the  Creator  of  the  universe  and 
Lord  of  all;  (Ps.  viii.  xix.  Ixv.  xciii. 
<civ.  cxlv.  cxlvii;)  as  the  Protector 
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and  Helper  of  Israel;  (Ps.  xx.  xxix. 
xxxiii.  xlvi.  xlvii.  xlviii.  Ixvi.  Ixvii. 
Ixxv.  Ixxvi.  cxxxv.  cxxxvi.;)  or  as 
the  Helper  of  individuals,withtbanks- 
gfivingfor  deliverance;  (Ps.  xviiL  xxx. 
xxxiv.  xL  cxxxviii.;)  while  others  re- 
fer to  the  more  special  attributes  of 
Jehovah.    (Ps.  xc.  cxxxix.) 

II.  Temple  Hymns,  sung  in  the 
temple  service.  (Ps.  xv.  xx'iv.  Ixviii. 
Ixxxi.  Ixxxvii.  cxxxii.  cxxxiv.  cxxxv.) 
So  ^X^opUgHm  songs, — See  Degrees. 

m.  Meligious  andm^oral  Psalms  of 
a  general  character;  (Ps.  xxiiL  xlii. 
xliii.  Ixii.  xci.  cxxL  cxxv.  cxxvii. 
cxxviii.;)  longing  for  the  sanctuary; 
(Ps.  xlii.  xliii.  ;)  and  prayers  for  the 
forgiveness  of  sin.  (Ps.  IL)  So  also» 
didactic  songs  relating  to  religion. 
(Ps.  i.  XV.  xxxii.  xxxiv.  L  cxxviii. 
cxxxiiL) 

IV.  Megiae  Psalms,  containing 
complaints  under  affliction,  etc.  This 
class  has  several  subdivisions;  1.  The 
complaints  of  particular  individuals. 
(Ps.  vii.  xvii.  xxii.  li.  lii.  Iv.  Ivi.  cix.)  2. 
National  lamentations.  (Ps.xliv.lxxiv. 
Ixxix.  Ixxx.  cxxxvii.)  Some  are  both 
individual  and  national  lamentations. 
(Ps.  Ixix.  Ixxvii.  cii.)  3.  General 
Psalms  of  complaint.  (Ps.  x.  xii.  xiv. 
xxxvL)  Didactic  Psalms,  respecting 
the  goodness  of  God,  etc.  (Ps.  xxxviu 
xlix.  Ixiii.  Ixxiii.) 

V.  Psalms  relating  to  tlie  king,  pa- 
triotic hymns,  etc  (Ps.  xx.  xxi.  xlv. 
cx^ 

VI.  National  Psalms,  containing 
allusions  to  the  history  of  the  He« 
brews, andof  their  relation  to  Jehovah. 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  cv.  cvi.  cxiv.) 

The  Messianic  Psalms  ought  to  con- 
stitute a  separate  class.  (Ps.  ii.  xvi. 
xxii.  xL  IxxiL  ex.)  Many  of  the  pro- 
phetic Psalms  are  distributed  among 
the  other  classes.  All  the  Psalms, 
with  the  exception  of  thirty- four,  have 
titles  or  superscriptions,  which  desig- 
nate either  their  supposed  authors,  or 
the  music  to  be  employed,  or  the  his- 
torical occasion,  or  some  special  use 
of  the  PsiUm.  In  the  Hebrew  they 
are  united  with  the  Psalms,  and  gene- 
rally form  the  first  verse.    Many  of 
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them  are  eyidently  from  the  hands  of 
redactors,  and  are  of  later  date;  for 
this  reason  our  English  translators 
have  very  properly  separated  them 
from  the  Psalms,  and  giyen  them 
merely  as  superscriptions.  Those 
without  superscriptions  are  generally 
called  Orphan  Psalms.  Seventy-four 
Psalms  are  ascribed  to  David  in  the 
Hebrew;  to  these  the  Septnagint  adds 
eleven  more.  To  Moses  is  assigned 
Ps.  xc.  Twelve  are  ascribed  *x)  Asaph ; 
two  to  Solomon ;  one  to  Heman ;  and 
one  to  Ethan.  Eleven  Psalms  are  as- 
signed to  the  sons  of  Korah;  but  many 
scholars  imagine  they  were  only  com- 
mitted to  the  Korahites  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  set  to  music.  Many  of 
the  anonymous  Psalms  were  written 
later  than  the  time  of  David,  probably 
bv  pious,  persecuted  prophets  and 
others  in  the  time  of  the  kings;  some 
were  compi^sed  at  the  period  of  the 
Exile,  or  even  later,  containing  re- 
collections of  the  Exile;  (Ps.  xliv.  li. 
Ix.  Ixxiv.  Ixxvi.  btxix.  Ixxxiii.  Ixxxv. 
cvi.  cvii.  cxix.  cxxvi.  cxxix.  cxxxvii. 
cxlvii;)  but  none  so  late  as  the  period 
of  the  Maccabees. 

The  book  of  Psalms  would  seem  to 
have  comprised  Jive  divisions,  each 
closing  with  a  doxology. 
Book   I.  comprises  Psalms  i — xli. 
II.         **  xlii — Ixxii. 

III.  *•  Ixxiii — Ixxxix. 

IV,  "  xc — cvi. 
V.        **            cvii — cl. 

As  to  the  arrangement,  perhaps  it 
may  be  best  explained  by  the  hjrpo- 
thesis  of  a  gradual  origin  of  each  book 
or  division,  from  the  time  of  David, 
B.C.  lO.'A  to  the  time  of  Ezra,  b.c. 
450 — when,  most  likely,  the  several 
books  were  arranged  and  published 
in  one  volume.  It  is  ouite  manifest, 
that  in  general  the  Psalms  of  David's 
time  were  collected  first ;  and  so  in 
succession,  as  Psalms  worthy  of  in- 
troduction were  composed.  Now  and 
then  some  more  ancient  compositions 
make  their  appearance  in  the  later 
books,which  had  been  overlooked  in  the 
former  compilations;  and  occasionally 
'  >ter  Psalms  find  a  place  in  the  first 
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book.  The  character  and  valne  of  die 
Psalms,  so  far  as  they  contain  the  ex- 
pressions of  religions  and  moral  allec- 
tions,  are,  perhaps,  higher  than  those 
of  any  other  b<x>k  of  the  old  Testament. 
They  exhibit  the  snblimest  conceptions 
of  God,  as  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and 
Governor  of  the  universe — ^to  say  no- 
thing of  the  prophetical  character  of 
many  of  them,  and  their  relation  to 
the  Messiah,  and  the  great  plan  of 
human  redemption.  They  present 
us,  too,  with  the  most  perfect  models  o( 
child-like  resignation  and  devoted- 
ness,  of  unwavering  faith,  and  confi- 
dence in  Grod.  Every  variety  of  reli- 
gious emotion  and  experience  is  ex- 
pressed with  unmistakeable  exactness 
in  this  venerable  treasure-honse  of  de- 
votion. In  later  times  the  Scriptures 
were  divided  into  three  distinctive  por- 
tions, ^*the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  PsaUns."  (Luke  xxiv.  44.)  For 
the  imprecatory  Psalms, — See  Cux££. 

PSALTERY.— See  Hajip. 

PTOLEMAIS.— See  Accho. 

PUA. — See  Phutah. 

PUAH  =  mouth,  1.  One  of  the  He- 
brew midwives  residing  in  EgypL 
(Ex.  i.  15.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Issa- 
char.  (Judg.  x.  i.)    3.— See  Phttah. 

PLTJASTUM.— See  Pi-beseth. 

PUBLICAN.  The  Greek  word 
telones,  rendered  "publican,"  desig- 
nates a  farmer  of  the  tuxet  or  rw#- 
tomit.  The  public  revenues  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  usually 
farmed  out  The  purchaser  paid  to 
the  government  a  certain  sum  for  the 
privilege  of  collecting  the  taxes  and 
customs  of  a  district  Zacchseus  is 
called  "  the  chief  man  amongthe  pub- 
licans." (Luke  xix.  2.)  The  chief 
collector  also  employed  agents  as 
under  collectors,  who  were  excessivelj 
odious,  because  thev  frequently  ex- 
torted more  than  the  legal  tribute. 
Matthew  was  a  deputy-pubUcan.  (Mate 
X.  3;  Luke  v.  27.)  The  publicans  of 
the  lower  orders  were  looKed  upon  as 
so  many  thieves  and  pickpockets. 
Some  of  the  Jews,  as  the  GaUleaas, 
or  lierodians,  especially,  submitted 
with  the  greatest  impatience  to  pay 
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and  thongbt  it  eren  unlawful.  Tho«e 
of  their  oim  nation,  who  undert4M>l[ 
this  oSlue  of  publican,  they  looked 
upon  aa  heathen.  (Mutt.  v.  46;  ix. 
lOi  Luke  iii.  12:  v.  29;  vii.  29,  34; 
STiii.  10—13;  Mark  iL  15,  IC.) 

PUBLIU8  =  c<wnion.  The  gOTer- 
Dor  of  Melita  at  the  time  of  Paul's 
ihipwreck,    (Acts  :cxviii.  1 — 8.) 

Fm)ESS  =  bal/^iil.  A  Christian 
residing  at  Rome.    (2  Tim.  iv.  21.) 


PVIj=^ highest,  hence  Ittrd,  king. 
1.  A  kiDK  oE  Assyria,  who  inradS 
Jndea  in  Uie  reign  of  Menahem,  about 
B.C.  TTO.  lie  EDulcted  the  Israelitisb 
king  in  a  heavy  tribute,  and  left  him 
the  TasBal  of  Assyria.  (2  Kings  xy. 
]9i  1  Cbron.  t.  2C.)  In  on  inscrip- 
tion on  one  of  the  Assp^on  bas-relieb, 
the  name  of  Menahem  is  mentioned  as 
mying  tribute  to  this  Assyrian  king. 
Fiu  is  supposed  to  be  the  rhalukha=: 
lacred  to  I^l,  i.e.  Bel,  of  the  monu- 
ments, and  IheBelocbuB  of  the  Greeks. 
From  an  inscription  on  a  statue  of 
Nebo,  found  in  the  ruins  of  Nimrud, 
it  appears  that  his  lady,  the  queen, 
was  called  Sammuramit,  whom  CoL 
Rawlinson  supposes  to  be  tbe  cele- 
brated Semiramis  of  antiquity.  The 
same  distinguished  scholar  supposes 
that,  after  the  death  or  e:(puIsion  of 
Pu),  and  the  establishment  of  a  new 
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dynasty  at  Kineieb,  Semlramifl  de- 
scended upon  Babylon,  either  as  a  re- 
fugee or  aa  a  conqueror,  and  there 
erected  many  public  works,  and  insti- 
tuted tbe  JEn  of  Nabonasser  in  b.c. 
747.  Among  the  ruins  of  the  north- 
west palace  at  Nimrud,  Mr  Layard 
exhumed  six  elaborately-esccuted 
slabs,  representing  the  king  among 
his  attendants.  All  the  ligures  are 
sumptuously  attired.  We  give  a  copy 
of  the  figure  of  the  king,  whom  we 
suppose  to  be  the  I'ul  of  the  Scriptures. 
2.  A  people  and  region,  probablv  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.     (laa.  Ixvi   19) 

PULPIT.  The  Hebrew  word  mfc,. 
del,  rendered  "pulpit,"  (Neb.  TJii,  4.) 
si^ifies  a  tmrtr ;  also  aa  elevated 
itage,  whence  Esra  read  the  law  unto 
the  people.    (Neb.  Tiii.  4;  is.  4.) 

PULSE.  A  general  term,  applied 
to  those  jmiuj  or  teedt  which  grow 
in  pods,  as  beans,  peas,  vetches,  etc. 
(2  Sam.  ivii.  28.)  The  term  is  used 
for  leed-herbi,  i.e.  vegetable  food,  as 
opposed  to  the  more  delicate  kinds  of 
food.    (Dan.  i.  12—16.) 

PUNISHMENT.  The  penalty  im- 
posed on  the  violator  of  law.  (Gen. 
IV.  13;  Lev.  xxvi.  43;  Heb.  k.  28.39.) 
ThediETereat  sorts  of  capital  punish- 
ment alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures  are: 
1.  Stoning.  (Deut.  xiii.  10.)  2. 
Hanging  alive ;  (2  Sam.  xxL  0 ;) 
hanpng  or  burning  the  body  was  a 

SosthumouB  insult.  (Gen.  x\.  19; 
osh.  viii.  29.)  8.  Decapitation,  or 
slaying  with  Uie  sword.  {2  Sam.  iv 
7;  Matt.  xiv.  10.)  4.  Precipitation, 
or  throwing  from  a  rock.  (2  Cbron. 
XXV.  12.)  6.  Drowning.  {Matt,  xviii. 
e.)  6.  Cutting,  or  sawing  asunder. 
(Dan.  ii.  5;  Heb.  xL  37.)  7.  Buminir 
alive.  (Jer.  xxii.  23.)  8.  Beaten,  or 
drumraedto  death—"  tortured."  (Heb. 
xi.  35.)  9.  Bmising.  or  pounding  to 
death.  {Prov.  xxvii,  22.)  10.  Ex- 
posing  to  wild  beasts.  (Dan.  ri.  16- 
1  Cor.  XV.  32.)  II.  Crucifixion. 
(Matt.  xxviL  35.)  Other  punishments 
were  :  1.  Scourging  with  a  rod  or 
whip.  (Deut  xxY.  3.)  2.  Cutting  or 
plucking  off  the  hair.  (Isa.  1.6;  Neh, 
xiii.  25.)    3.  Blinding.   (2Kingsxxr 
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7.)  4.  Banishment  (Kev.  i.  9.)  5. 
Imprisonment.  (2  Chron.  xvi.  10.) 
6.  Retaliation  was  acknowledged  in  its 
fullest  extent;  (£x.  xxi.  23--25;  Ler. 
xxiv.  19 — 22;)  and  restitution  or  com- 

Knsation  was  strictly  enjoined  in  the 
osaic  institutes.  (Ex.  xxi.  1 — 36; 
xxii.  1 — 17.)  Among  the  ecclesias- 
tic^ punishments  was  excommunica- 
tion, wherein  the  offender  was  looked 
npim  as  a  heathen.  (John  ix.  22, 84.) 
Qenerally,  ordinary  transgressions 
were  atoned  for  by  specified  offerings. 
— See  Offerings. 

PUNISHMENT,  Everlastiho.— 
As  human  government,  in  relation  to 
offenders,  is  simply  a  rule  of  terror, 
its  aim  in  retribution  is  not  reforma- 
tion, inasmuch  as  its  one  object  is  to 
deter  from  offence  by  punishing  for  of- 
fences. A  criminal  may  be  reformed, 
but  his  reformation  must  be  the  result 
of  moral  influences  rather  than  the 
penal  awards  of  law.  It  belongs  not 
to  the  functions  of  the  magistrate^ 
whose  sole  vocation  is,  for  the  weal  of 
society,  to  wield  the  **  terror"  against 
the  evil-doer — to  concern  himself 
with  the  reformation  of  criminals,  any 
further  than  the  penalties  of  the  law 
may  tend  to  reform  them.  When  the 
penalty  is  capiUil,  the  reformatory 
principle  is,  of  course,  utterly  pre- 
cluded: and  when  not  capital,  the 
principle  is  the  same.  And  though 
the  foremost  feature  in  retribution  be 
the  punishment  of  the  delinquent,  yet 
the  oasis  of  that  feature  is  rather  an 
awakened  feeling  in  favour  of  those 
who  have  suffered  from  his  hand,  than 
a  feeling  of  hate  aroused  against  the 
transgressor.  So  the  Divine  govern- 
ment, in  its  relation  to  men — though 
its  great  aim  in  the  dispensation  of 
grace  and  mercy  is  to  reform  and  save 
them — has  its  dispensation  of  pure 
law,  when  it  will  by  no  means  clear 
the  guilty.  Often  in  this  world  the 
stroke  comes  upon  the  guilty,  not  to  re- 
form, butclearfv  to  destroy,  that  others 
may  be  warned  against  transgression. 
But,  as  in  the  present  life,  retributive 
punishment  is  imperfect,  hereafter, 
such  as  have  finally  resisted  all  re- 
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fbrmatory  tendencies  will   be  dealt 
with  on  grounds  embracing  nothing 
reformatory.    And  this  arrangement 
in  the  government  of  Him  who  is 
**  Judge  of  all  the  earth,"  resolves 
itself,  not  so  much  into  the  hate  of  one 
man,  as  in  the  love  of  many.    Indeed^ 
it  is  not  improbable  that  future  punish- 
ment may  foUow  an  impious  me  in  the 
way  of  natural  consequence,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  establuhed  laws  of  the 
Divine  government,  just  as  poverty, 
sickness,  infamy,  or  untimely  death 
may  attend  a  career  of  wickedness  in 
the  present  life.    And  who  shall  say 
that  the  domains  of  the  Infinite  can  have 
no  place  for  the  infliction  of  penalty 
on  the  guilty,  purely  for  the  sake  of 
the  not  guilty?    The  magnitude  of 
tbat  misery  which  the  finaUy  impeni- 
tent entail  upon  themselves,  and  which 
awaits  a  raised  body  and  a  physical 
restoration   in  the  future    place   of 
punishment,  is  frequently  described  as 
the  action  of  elemental  fire — ^"hell 
fire,"  •♦  the  lake  of  fire."    The  sinner 
is  **  cast  into  it;"  he  is  **  tormented  in 
it  for  ever."    Some  of  these  expres- 
sions, so  dreadfully  recurrent^  may  be 
figurative, because  the  naked  reality  of 
the  retribution  cannot  be  set  before 
our   mind.     But  future    retribution 
is   not  confined   to  inflictions  from 
vnthout,  and  the  painful  fellowship 
of  wicked  spirits.    The  Divine  wrath 
afflicts  their  souls,  in  that  deep  and 
unabating  remorse — ^  the  worm  that 
shall  not  die" — as  well  as  in  *'  the  fire 
which  shall  not  be  quenched."  In  the 
present  life,  as  the  result  of  folly  or 
transgression,  the  retrospective,   re- 
tributive power  of  conscience  is  occa- 
sionally seen,  felt,  and  known,  in  that 
awful  remorse    which    compels    the 
sinner  to  say,  **  My  sin  is  ever  before 
me."    And  in  the  future  life,  when 
the  mind  will  be  imbued  with  finer 
feelings,    the    power  of    conscience 
will  be  no  less,  as  memory,  that  trea- 
cherous friend  but  faithful  monitor, 
recalls,  unbidden  and  unchanged,  the 
existence  of  the  follies  of  the  past,  to 
claim    their   condemnation    from    a 
sterner  sense  of  justice,  and  punish 
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by  their  recollection.  The  finally 
impenitent  will  be  "punished  with 
ererlasting  destruction  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glorv 
of  His  power."  If  the  righteous  wiU 
be  elevated,  with  "b<Klies  fashioned 
like  unto  His  glorious  body,"  and  on 
the  plains  of  light  be  permitted  to  see 
God,  and  to  g^ze  upon  the  ever  un- 
folding glory  of  His  power,  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  those  who  have  to 
the  last  rejected  every  overture  of 
mercy  and  of  grace,  will  be  doomed 
not  only  to  the  destruction  of  the 
very  appearance  of  humanity,  but 
to  sink  in  the  lowest  depth  of  misery 
and  woe— everlasting  exile  from  "  Uis 
presence,"  and  from  every  existing 
object  that  yields  evidence  of  the 
glory  of  His  power — whence  the  mind 
will  prey  on  the  recollections,  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  scenes  of  departed  folly, 
in  blackness  and  darkness  for  ever. 
(Matt.  xiU.  40—50;  xxv.  32— 4G  ; 
Mark  ix.  44—48;  Luke.  xiii.  28; 
xvi.  22—25;  Rom.  i.  6—9;  2  Cor.  v. 
10;  2  Thess.  i.  9.) — See  Everlasting. 

PUNITES.— See  Phuvah. 

PUNON  =  darknesK.  A  city  of 
Edom,  not  far  from  Mount  Hor,  and 
a  station  of  the  Hebrews.  (Num. 
xxxiii.  42,  43.)  It  is  also  called 
"  Pinon."  (Gen.  xxxvi.  41 ;  1  Chron. 
i,62.) 

PUR.— See  Purim. 

PURIFICATION.  A  ceremony 
for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  from  le- 
gal impurities,  or  defilements;  (Num. 
xix.  9 ;)  mostly  performed  with 
water,  sometimes  with  blood,  and 
with  oil.  (Ileb.  ix.  21,  22;  Ex.  xxx. 
26—29;  Lev.  viii.  10,  11.)  Occasion- 
ally fire  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
purging  or  purifying.  (Isa.  i.  25; 
X.  2G;  Zech.  xiii.  9;  Mai.  iii.  3.)  By 
purifications  the  spreading  of  con- 
tagious diseases  would  be  effectually 
prevented,  which,  in  hot  climates,  are 
peculiarly  rapid  and  fatal.  (Ex.  xix. 
10—15;  xxiv.  5—8;  xxx.  2G— 28; 
Num.  xix.  20;  1  Sam.  xvi.  5;  Lev. 
xiL  1 — 16;  xiii.  1 — 69;  xiv.  1,  57; 
xy.  1 — 33 ;  Deut.  xiv,  8.)  The  Mosaic 
purifications  were  typical  of  the 
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pardon  and  sanctification  of  believers. 
(Heb.  ix.  13,  14;  Tit  il  14.)— See 
Heifer. 

PURIM  =  lots.  A  festival  cele- 
brated by  the  Jews  on  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  days  of  the  month  Adar, 
in  memory  of  their  deliverance  from 
the  cruel  designs  of  Haman.  (Est. 
ix.  24—32;  iU.  7.) 

PURPLE.  The  Hebrew  word  aw^- 
gaman,  rendered  "purple,"  (Ex.  xxv. 
4 ;  xxvi.  1 ,  31, 36 ;  xxvii.  1 6 ;  Num.  iv.  1 3 ; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  16;  Prov.  xxxL  22;  Jer. 
X.  9,)  appears  to  designate  the  whole 
class  of  dyes  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
specially  2?wr/)^,  reddish  purple.  The 
Egyptians  used  the  cart/iamus  t'uiC' 
torius  for  red;  and  from  them  the 
Hebrews  acquired  the  art  of  dyeine 
the  curtains  for  the  tabernacle,  and 
also  the  sacred  vestments.  Some  un- 
derstand the  areggaman  to  designate 
the  celebrated  purple  dye,  obtained 
from  the  juice  of  the  Purpura,  or 
Murex,  a  species  of  univalve  shell- 
animal,  found  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Greek  word 
porphura  is  generally  understood  to 
desio^nate  a  garment  of  the  same 
costly  dye;  (Mark  xv.  17,  20;  Luke 
xvi.  19;  John  xix.  2;  Rev.  xvii.  4;) 
though  occasionally  the  Greek  word 
ItokkUws,  i.  e.  eoccus'dged,  scarlet,  or 
rather  criiiison,  seems  to  be  nearly  sy- 
nonymous, just  as  in  English  joMr/;/^- 
rcd'  and  crimson  are  often  inter- 
changed. (Matt  xxvii.  28.)  The 
murex  trunculus,  which  yielded  the 
celebrated  Tyrian  purple,  is  still 
abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tyre.  Mr.  Wilde,  when  examining 
the  remains  of  ancient  floors  and 
foundations  along  the  southern  coast 
of  the  former  island  of  Tyre,  found 
a  number  of  round  holes  cut  in  the 
solid  sandstone  rock,  varying  in  size 
from  that  of  an  ordinary  metal  pot 
to  that  of  a  great  boiler.  Many  of 
these  reservoirs  were  filled  with  a 
breccia  of  shells,  which  showed  that 
these  apertures  were  the  vats  or 
mortars  in  which  the  shells  were 
pounded,  for  the  purpose  of  extract- 
ing from  them  the  juice  which  the 
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animal  contained.  Pliny  says,  **when 
the  Tynans  lieht  upon  any  great 
parples,  they  take  the  fish  out  of  the 
shells  to  get  the  blood;  but  the  lesser 
they  press  and  grind  in  certain  mills, 
and  so  gather  the  rich  humour  which 
issueth  from  them.  Thvatira  was  also 
a  noted  place  for  dyeing  purple. 
(Acts  xvi.  14.) — See  Scarlet. 

PUHSE.— See  Girdle. 

PUT.— See  Phut. 

PUTEOLI  =  f*/?  weUs  or  hatlis, 
A  maritime  town  of  Campania,  in 
Italy,  about  eight  miles  north-west 
of  Naples;  now  called  P<7Z2ta72o.  On 
account  of  its  numerous  hot  springs 
and  baths,  it  was  a  favourite  place  of 
resort  for  the  Romans.  (Acts  xxviiL 
13.) 

PUTIEL  =  afflicted  of  Ood,  The 
father-in-law  of  Eleazar.  (Ex.  vi.  25.) 

PYGARG.  The  name  of  a  species 
of  eagle.  But  the  Hebrew  word 
disJton,  translated  "pygarg,"  in  the 
margin  bison,  is  properly  the  name  of 
a  species  of  gazelle,  or  mountain  goat 
(Deut  xiv.  5.) 

PYTHON.  This  word,  in  Greek 
mythology,  is  the  name  of  a  serpent 
slain  by  Apollo,  then  transferred  to 
Apollo  himself;  in  later  times  used 
for  diviners,  soothJiayers,  held  to  be 
inspired  of  the  Pythian  Apollo.  The 
Pyt hones,  like  the  0&of7f="  familiar 
spirits,"  among  the  idolatrous  He- 
brews, were  rentriloqni^s;  the  god 
or  spirit  that  possessed  them  was  sup- 
posed to  speak  from  their  bellies 
without  any  motion  of  the  lips.  (Lev. 
xix.  81;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  3,  7,  8,  9.) 
The  damsel  at  Philippi  is  said  to  have 
been  **  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  di- 
vination;" margin,  "a  spirit  of  Py- 
thon," i.e.  of  a  diviner,  a  soothsaying 
d^mon,  (Acts  xvi.  16.) — See  Divina- 
tion. 
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QUAIL.  The  Hebrew  word  selav, 
like  the  Arabic  selwa,  denotes  the 
*'  quail,"  a  bird  belonging  to  a  sub- 
division of  the  grouse  family.  It  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  partridge, 
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and  differs  from  it  in  the  absence  of 
the  red  naked  eye-brows  and  of  spurs 
on  the  legs.  The  common  quail  is 
found  throughout  the  whole  of  south- 
em  and  temperate  Europe  and  west- 
em  Asia,  but  is  everywhere  migratory. 
The  flights  of  quails,  which  were 
providentially  brought  by  a  wind 
from  the  sea,  on  two  occasions,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  in  order  to 
supply  the  murmuring  Hebrews  with 
meat  in  the  desert,  were  evidently 
directing  their  course  northwards 
from  Africa  and  southern  Arabia. 
(Ex.  xvi.  13;  Num.  xL  31,  32;  Ps. 
cv.  40.) 

QUARRIEa  The  Hebrew  word 
Pesilim,  rendered  **  quarries,"  signifies 
images,  perhaps  hemn-stones,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  name  of  a 
place  not  far  from  Gilgal.  ( Jndg.  iiL 
19,  26.) 

QVAUTV&=zthcfofiHh.  A  Chris- 
tian resident  at  Corinth.  (Rom.  xtL 
23.") 

QUATERNION.  A  detachment 
of  four  soldiers,  the  usual  number  of 
a  Roman  night-guard,  which  was  re- 
lieved every  three  hours  by  four 
others.    (Acts  xii.  4,  6.) 

QUEEN.     Though    the    Hebrew 
kings  practised  polygamy,  there  was 
always  one  chiet  wite  at  the  head  of 
the  harem,  under  the  name  o£gebirah 
^mistress,  lady.    The  term  is  applied 
to  Tahpenes,  the  wife  of  Pharaoh;  (I 
Kings  xi.  19;)    and  to  Jezebel,  the 
wife  of  Ahab;   (2  Kings  x.  13;)  and 
to  the  king*s  mother.     (1  Kings  xv. 
13 ;  2  Chron.  xv.  16. )  Indeed,  through- 
out the  East,  the  king's  mother  has 
always    approached    the   nearest   in 
state  to  that  of  a  European  queen. 
(1     Kings   L    28;    ii.   18;    xv.     13; 
2   Kings    ix.    7—37;     x.  13.)      The 
Hebrew    word    shegal    also    dosig* 
nates  the  hinges  consort,  the  '*  queen  \* 
(Ps.  xlv.  9;  Neh.  ii.  C;)  also  the  kin^^s 
wives,  as  distinguished  from  his  con- 
cubines.   (Dan.  v.  2,  3,  23.)    So  also 
the  word  mdlkah  is  used  for  *'  queen," 
i.  e.  the  wife  of  the  Persian   kin^; 
(Est  i.  9—18;  vii.  1—8;)  also  for  the 
wives  of  Solomon,  in  opposition   to 
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his  concubines.    (Sol.  Song  vi.  8,  9.) 
The  same  term  is  used  of  the  queen  of 
Sheba,  a  queen  reigning  in  her  own 
right    (I  Kings,  x.  1—4;  x.  13.) 
QUEEN    OF    HEAVEN. —  See 

QUICKSANDS.  The  Greek  word 
s^rtiSj  rendered  **  quicksands,"  desig- 
nates a  gand-bank,  or  shoal,  danger- 
ous to  navigation.  (Acts  xxviL  17.) 
Two  dangerous  sandbanks  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa  were  well 
known  to  the  ancient  mariners;  one 
called  Syrtes  Major,  between  Cyrene 
and  Leptis  ;  ana  the  other  Syrtes 
Minor,  farther  to  the  west  The  Syrtes 
M^jor  was  the  object  of  alarm  to  the 
mariners  of  the  ship  in  which  Paul  had 
embarked. — See  Melita. 

QUIVER.  A  case  for  arrows.  (Isa. 
xlix.  2;  Jer.  t.  16.)  The  Assyrians 
richly  decijrated  their  quivers  with 
fanciful  designs.  **  Quiver"  is  also 
used  figuratively  for  house,  and  arrows 
for  children,    (Ps.  cxxvii.  5.) 

B 

RAAMAHssa  trembling,  A  city 
supposed  to  have  been  settled  by  the 
descendants  df  Raamah,  the  son  of 
Cush.  (1  Chron.  i.  9  ;  Ezek.  xxvii. 
22.)  The  Septuagint,  in  Gen.  x.  7, 
identifies  this  city  with  Regma,  on  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

BAAMIAH=^Au;M2ffr  of  Jehovah. 
One  who  returned  from  the  Exile. 
(Neh.  vii  7.) — See  Beelaiah. 

BAAMSES=i2a,  i.e.  sun  approves. 
A  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  land  of  Goshen, 
which  the  Hebrews  built  and  fortified 
for  Pharaoh.  The  name  is  sometimes 
written  "Rameses,"  and  appears  to 
have  been  derived  from  that  of  one  of 
the  kings.  But  as  the  name,  in  this 
form,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
borne  by  any  Pharaoh  until  consider- 
ably subsequent  to  the  time  of  Moses, 
some  have  supposed  that  the  exodus 
of  the  Hebrews  occurred  many  years 
later  than  the  period  usually  assigned 
for  that  event.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  city  was  built  for  the 
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Egyptian  monarch,  Amos,  or  Amosis, 
the  first  oppressor  of  the  Hebrews; 
and  was  named  after  him,  with  .Sa= 
sun,  prefixed,  as  it  was  probably  de- 
dicated to  that  luminary.  A  similar 
compound  to  "Rtaneses  occurs  in  the 
Egyptian  name  Th<iih.mosis=zT1ioth 
approves,  and  with  meses  or  mosis  in 
the  same  hieroglyphs.  (Gen.  xl vii.  11  ; 
Ex.  i.  11.)  In  later  times,  several  of 
the  Egyptian  monarchs  bore  the  name 
Ramessu,  Ramos,  or  Bameses.  The 
hieroglyphs  of  the  first  Pharaoh  of 
this  name  read — 
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The  region  or  "land  of  Goshen"  is 
also  designated  "  the  land  of  Bame- 
ses," that  is,  "the  land  ivhose  chief 
city  is  Bameses."  (Ex.  xii.  37 ;  Num. 
xxxiii.  3,  5.)  The  translators  of  the 
Septuagint  have  justly  identified  the 
Heroopolisszcity  of  heroes,  of  their 
time  with  the  ancient  Bameses.  (  Gen. 
xlvi.  28,  29.)  This  ancient  city  was 
situated  between  the  Pelusiac  arm  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Bitter  Lakes  to  the 
north-west  of  these  lakes,  at  a  place 
in  the  valley  now  called  Abu  Keisheid, 
where  there  is  an  extensive  heap  of 
ruins,  and  a  great  granite  block,  upon 
which,  in  relievo,  are  hewn  out  three 
figures,  representing  the  deities  Ba 
and  Turn,  with  Bameses  II.  between 
them. 

l^AStRXB.=^reat  city, metropolis,  1. 
The  capital  of  the  Ammonites ;  (Josh, 
xiii.  25  ;)  also  called  "  Babbath." 
(Deut  iii.  11  ;  Jer.  xxi.  20.)  This 
city  was  captured  by  David  ;  (2  Sam. 
xi.  1 — 17 ;  xii.  26;  1  Chron.  xx.  1 — 3;) 
and  included  in  the  tribe  of  Gad. 
During  the  Assyrian  captivity,  the 
Anmionites  recovered  Babbah.  (Jer. 
xlix.  1 — 6  ;  Ezek.  xxv.  1 — 7  ;  Am.  L 
14.)  It  was  subsequently  subject  to 
Egypt,  and  called  Pniladelphia.  The 
extensive  ruins  of  this  ancient  city, 
now  called  Amman,  are  situated  in  a 
valley,  but  still  very  elevated,  tra- 
versed by  the  stream  Mojet  Amman, 
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and  are  about  twenty  miles  sonth- 
east  of  es-Salt  Heaps  of  various 
ruins  are  scattered  around  in  bewil- 
dering confusion ;  among  them  are 
seen  large  blocks  of  stones,  Corinth- 
ian pediments,  cornices,  capitals,  pil- 
asters, and  magnificent  columns,  some 
of  them  partly  buried  in  the  earth. 
2.  Acity  mthetribeof  Jttdah.  (Jos. 
XV.  60.) 

RABBATH.— See  Sabbah. 

HABBlsztea^her.doctarjnuuter.  A 
title  of  honour  in  the  Jewish  schools. 
(Matt,  xxiii.  7,  8;  xxvL  25,  49;  Mark 
ix.  5;  xi.  21;  xiv.  45;  John  i.  38,  49; 
iii.  2,  26;  iv.  31;  vi.  25;  ix.  2;  xi.  8.) 
Jesus  was  so  caUed  by  His  disciples, 
and  also  by  the  people.  The  terms 
Kab,  Rabbi,  and  Kabboni,  were  pro- 
bably used  interchangeably.  (John 
XX.  16.)  In  Mark  x.  51  JlabbarU  is 
translated  "Lord." 

RABBlTH=»i«7^7?////'.  A  city  in 
Isaachar.    (Josh.  xix.  20.) 

RABBONI.— Soe  Rabbi. 

RAB-MAG.— See  Magi. 

R  AB-SARISss/*//  iff-eunv^h.  One 
of  the  Assyrian  generals.  (2  Kings 
xviii.  17.) 

RAB-^HAKEU^zehief-eup-hearer. 
One  of  the  Assyrian  generals.  (2 
Kings  xviii.  17 — 37;  xix.  4,  8;  Isa. 
xxxvi,  1 — 22;  XXX vii.  4,  8.) 

RACA=«»//?fy,  worthless.  "Who- 
ever applied  this  terra  of  contempt  to 
his  brotner  was  liable  to  punishment 
by  the  Sanhedrim.    (Matt.  v.  22.) 

RACE.  Races  were  eridently  known 
to  the  Hebrews.  (Ecel.  ix.  11.)  And 
in  the  new  Testament  there  are  allu- 
sions to  the  various  gymnastic  games 
celebrated  by  the  Greeks.  Compari- 
sons are  sometimes  drawn  from  the 
public  races,  as  expressing  strenuous 
and  persevering  effort  in  the  Christian 
life  and  cause.  (1  Cor.  ix.  24 — 27; 
2  Tim.  ii.  5;  iv.  6—8;  Heb.  xii.  1.) 

RACHAB.--See  Rahab. 

IXACHAJj^ztrafiic.  A  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Jadah.    (1  Sam.  xxx.  29.) 

RACH£L=a  owe.    The  youngest 

of  the  two  daughters  of  Laban,  whom 

Jacob  married.    Rah  el  or  Rachel  was 

he  mother  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin. 
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(Gen.  zxix.  18;  xxx.  23.)  In  riving- 
birth  to  Benjamin  she  died  near  Beth- 
lehem, where  her  sepulchre,  a  small 
square  building  of  stone,  with  a  dome, 
eridently  mooem,  is  shewn  to  this 
day.  (Gen.  xxxv.  16 — 20;  1  Sam.  x. 
2;  Matt.  ii.  16—18;  Jer.  xxxi.  15.)— 
See  Ramah. 

R  ADD Al-=:t reading  dmtfn.  A  son 
of  Jesse.    (1  Chron.  ii.  14.) 

RAGAU.— See  Reu. 

RAGUEL=/r«rMrf  of  God.  The 
father  of  Jethro;  (Num.  x.  29;)  also 
written  "Reuel."  (Ex.  ii.  18.)— See 
Jbthro. 

1.  RAHAB=2ar^^.  A  woman  of 
Jericho,  who  received  into  her  house 
and  afterwards  concealed  the  two 
Hebrew  spies.  In  the  siege  of  the 
city,  Rahab  and  her  family  were 
protected  by  the  Hebrews  from  the 
general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants. 
(Josh.  ii.  1—24;  ri.  17—27.)  She  is 
called  **  a  harlot;"  but  the  proof  of 
her  reformation  is  found  in  the  emi- 
nence of  her  faith.  (Heb.  xi.  31 ;  Jas. 
ii.  25.)  She  subsequently  married 
Salmon,  a  prince  of  Judah,  and  be- 
came an  ancestress  of  David.  (Ruth 
iv.  20;  Matt.  i.  5.) 

2.  RAHAB=rM7^7ir<*,  pr'hdc,  also  an 
aqnatic  monster.  An  appellation  for 
Egypt^  designating  the  insolence  and 
violence  of  its  princes  and  inhabitants. 
(Ps-  Ixxxvii.  4;  Ixxxix.  10;  Isa,  liO.) 

RAIIAM  =  ^r/Zy.  A  descendant 
of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  ii.  44.) 

RAHEL, — See  Rachel. 

RAIMENT.— See  Garmekts. 

RAIN.  As  the  heated  atmosphere 
rises,  it  becomes  cooler,  and  the  aque- 
ous vapour  exhaled  from  the  land  and 
the  ocean,  which  it  contains,  is  partly 
or  wholly  condensed,  thus  forming  a 
cloud  or  mist,  which,  by  the  action 
of  the  electric  fluid,  forms  an  aggre* 
gation  of  small  drops,  it  is  thence  pre- 
cipitated to  the  earth  as  rain.  In 
Palestine,  Dr.  Robinson  observes,  the 
whole  period  from  October  to  March 
now  constitutes  only  one  continual 
season  of  rain,  without  anv  regularly 
intervening  term  of  prolonged  fair 
weather.      Unless,    therefore,  th«r& 
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has  been  some  change  in  the  climate 
since  the  times  of  the  new  Testa- 
ment, the  **  early  rain  *'  seems  rather 
to  have  implied  the  first  showers  in 
Oc^tober,  which  revived  the  parched 
and  thirsty  earth  and  prepared  it  for 
the  seed; 'and  the  **  latter  rain  "  the 
showers  of  March,  which  continued 
to  refresh  and  forward  both  the 
ripening  crops  and  the  remal  pro- 
ducts of  the  fields.  (Dent.  xi.  H; 
Hos.  vi.  3;  Prov.  xvi.  15;  Luke  xii. 
54;  James  v.  7.)  Showers  occur  oc- 
casionally in  April  and  May,  but 
they  are  mild  and  refreshing. 

RAINBOW.  A  natural  pheno- 
menon which  is  formed  by  rays  of 
light,  from  the  sun  or  moon,  striking 
drops  of  falling  rain,  being  refracted 
in  entering  them,  reflected  back,  in 

Sart,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
rops,  and  refracted  again  on  leaving 
them,  so  as  to  produce  prismatic 
colours,  some  of  which  meet  the  eye. 
As  the  same  laws  by  which  the  celes- 
tial arch  is  produced  existed  from 
the  beginning,  the  bow  undoubtedly 
appeared  in  the  interval  between  the 
creation  and  the  deluge ;  so  that  the 
language  of  the  covenant  to  Noah  and 
his  sons  may  merely  signify,  "the  pre- 
servation of  the  earth  from  a  deluge 
shall  be  as  necessary  an  effect  of  my 
promise  as  that  bow  is  the  necessary 
effect  of  the  shining  of  the  sun  upon 
the  falling  drops  of  rain."  (Gen.  ix. 
8—15;  Isa.  liv.  9,  10;  Ezek.  i.  28; 
Rev.  iv.  3;  X.  1.) 

RAISINS.  The  Hebrew  word 
Uimmukim  signifies  dried  grapeg, 
bunches  or  cakes  of  ramtiJs,  calleci  by 
the  Italians  »immnki,  (Num.  vi.  3; 
1  Sam.  XXV.  18;  xxx.  12;  2  Sam.  xvL 
1 ;  1  Chron.  xii.  40.) 

RAKEM=vat*ieffati&n,  flower  gar- 
dening,  A  descendant  of  Manasseh. 
(1  Chron.  vii.  16.) 

RAKKATH  =  *;<ortf.  A  city  of 
Naphtali.    (Josh.  xix.  35.) 

RAKKOX  =  MMfc»w?M.  A  city  of 
Dan,  lying  on  the  sea  coast.  (Josh. 
xix.  46.) 

RAM — See  Shebp. 

RAM=7ii^A.  1.  A  descendant  of 
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Jndah;  (1  Chron.  ii.  9, 10;  Ruth  iv. 
19;)  also  called  **Aram."  (Matt.  i. 
3,  4 ;  Luke  iii.  33.)  2.  The  father  of  a 
family  kindred  to  the  Buaites  ;  (Job 
xxxiL  2;)  some  suppose  him  to  be  the 
same  as  Aram.  (Gen.  xxii.  21 .)  3.  A  son 
of  JerahmeeL    (1  Chron.  ii  25,  27.) 

RAMA. — See  Ramah. 

RAMAH  =  a  high  place^  height. 
1.  A  town  of  Benjamin,  situated  on  a 
hill  in  the  vicinity  of  Gibeah  and  Geba. 
(Josh,  xviii.  25;  Judg.  iv.  5;  xix.  18; 
1  Kings  XV.  17,  21,  22.)  Here  the 
king  of  Assyria  appears  to  have  dis. 
posed  of  his  prisoners,  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel,  which 
occasioned  such  great  lamentation, 
that  the  prophet  introduces  Rahel  or 
Rachel,  the  maternal  ancestor  of  the 
tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  as 
bewailing  the  captivity  of  her  descend- 
ants. (2  Kings  xvii.  6,  20;  Isa.  x. 
29;  Jer.  xxxL  15.)  This  lamentation 
adumbrated  the  great  lamentation  at 
Bethlehem,  when  the  infants  were 
massacred,  under  the  edict  of  Herod. 
(Matt.  ii.  18.)  Here  the  Chaldean 
general,  in  the  overthrow  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  appears  also  to  have  dis- 
posed of  his  captives.  (Jer.  xL  1 ;  Ezr. 
ii.  26;  Neh.  vii.  30;  xi.  33.)  Ramah» 
or  "  Rama,"  (Matt.  ii.  18,)  is  now  a 
miserable  village,  called  ci'-Umn,  about 
six  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  Several 
large  squared  stones,  and  also  columns, 
lie  scattered  about  in  the  fields.  2. 
A  city  of  Asher,  not  far  from  Hazry, 
where  are  several  ancient  sarcophag;i. 
(Josh.  xix.  29.)  3.  A  city  of  Naph- 
tali, with  an  extensive  fertile  plain. 
(Josh.  xix.  36.)  4.  See  Rahatil.uii- 
ZopHiM,  and  Rahotu. 

IlAUATU=z  heights.  A  city  in 
Simecm;  properly  **  Ramath-Negeb," 
i.  e.  Ramath,  or  Kamoth,  of  the  south. 
(Josh.  xix.  8;  1  Sam.  xxx.  27.) 

RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM  =  Ba- 
Tnah  of  the  Zophites,  A  city  in  the 
land  of  Zuph,  in  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim;  where  Samuel,  the  prophet, 
lived,  died,  and  was  buried.  (I  bam. 
i.  1 ;  ix.  5.)  This  place  is  also  called 
"Ramah."  (1  Sam.  i.  19;  vii.  17;  viiL 
4;  XV.  34;  xvi.  IS;  xix.  18—23;  xx.  1; 
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XXV.  1 ;  xxTiii.  3.)  Thifl  Bamah  has 
been  identified,  by  some  writers,  with 
Arimathea ;  and  even  Gesenius  lo- 
cates it  near  the  Frank  Mountain. 
Schwartz,  the  Jewish  rabbi,  places  it 
to  the  north-west  of  the  ancient  Sa- 
maria. Dr.  Robinson  thinks  that  a 
reminiscence  of  Ramathaim-Zophim, 
and  of  the  land  of  Zuph,  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  name  Soba^  a  place 
with  ruins,  situated  on  a  loftv  hill, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  ridge  of 
Xebjr  Samwil,  about  five  miles  west 
of  Jerusalem. 

RAMATHITE.    An  inhabitant  of 
Ramah.    (1  Chron.  xxvii  27.) 
RAMATH-LEHI.— See  Lbhl 
RAMATH-MIZPEH.— See  Miz- 

PEH. 

RAMESES.— See  Raamses. 

RAMIAH  =  whom  Jelwvah  hath 
get.  One  who  had  taken  a  strange 
wife.    (Ezr.  x.  25.) 

RAMOTH=A<;i^/i^*.  1.  A  city  in 
Gilead,  within  the  limits  of  the  tribe 
of  Gad;  (Josh.  xxi.  88;)  called  also 
•«  Ramah,"  and  "  Ramoth-Gilead."  (2 
Kings  viii.  28,  29;  1  Kings  iv.  13; 
xxii.  1—37;  2  Chron.  xviii.  1—34; 
xxii.  5,  6.)  It  was  one  of  the  cities 
of  refuge.  (Deut  iv.  43;  Josh.  xx.  8; 
1  Chron.  vi.  80.)  During  the  reigns 
of  the  later  kings  of  Israel,  Ramah 
was  the  occasion  of  several  wars  be- 
tween them  and  the  kings  of  Syria. 
(2  Kings  ix.  1—14.)  2.  See  Ramath, 
and  Remeth. 

RAMS'  HORN.— See  Trumpet. 

RAMS'  SKINS.— See  Leather. 

RANSOM  The  price  paid  to  li- 
berate a  captive;  also  a  commutation 
for  certain  offences,  and  even  for  life. 
(1  Cor.  vi.  19,  20;  Ex.  xxi.  30;  Job 
xxxliL  24;  xxxvi.  18;  Ps.  xlix.  7.) 
The  poll-tax  of  half  a  shekel  for 
every  Hebrew,  was  called  "  the  ran- 
som or  **  atonement  money."  (Ex. 
XXX.  12 — 16.)  Some  of  the  sacrifices 
were  commutations  or  ransoms;  (Lev. 
iv.  1 — 35;  T.  1 — 19;)  hence  our  Lord 
is  said  to  have  **  given  Himself  a  ran- 
som for  all."  (1  Tim.  ii.  6;  Matt  xx. 
28;  Mark  x.  43;  Tit  ii.  14;  1  Pet  i. 
18.) — See  Redemption. 
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KAJPnA^zhigh^talL  LA  descend- 
ant of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  vilL  2.) 
2.  A  desoenoant  of  Ner ;  (1  Chron.  viiL 
37;)  alBO  called  **  Rephaiah."  (I 
Chron.  ix.  43.)    3.  See  Giaitt. 

KAYUVszheakfd.  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin.  (Num.  xiiL  9.) 

RAVEN.  The  Hebrew  word  oreb 
designates  the  birds  belonging  to  the 
genus  eorvus,  especially  the  erote,  the 
raven,  which  are  common  in  the  East; 
(Gen.  viii.  7 ;)  and  were  regarded  as 
unclean.  (Lev.  xL  15;  Deut  xiv.  14.) 
The  blackness  of  the  raven  was  pro- 
verbial; (Sol  Song  V.  11;)  it  delights 
in  solitary  places;  (Isa.  xzxiv.  11; 
Prov.  XXX.  17 ;)  and  compels  its 
young  to  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as 
they  can  supply  themselves  with 
food.  (Job  xxxviii.  41;  Ps.  cxlviL  9; 
Luke  xii.  24.)  The  orebim^  not  a 
people  residing  at  a  neighbouring^ 
village,  but  rarenSy  were  Divinely 
commissioned  to  supply  the  prophet 
El^ah  with  food,  while  hidden  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  brook  Cherith. 
(1  Kings  xvii.  I — 7.) 

RAZOR.— See  Hair. 

REAIA=:whom  Jehomh  caret  fer. 
A  descendant  of  Reuben.  (1  Chr.  v.  5.) 

REAIAHswhom  Jehaeah  cares 
far.  1.  A  descendant  of  Judah;  (1 
Chron.  iv.  2;  also  called  "Haroeh.*' 
(1  Chron.  ii.  52.)  2.  One  whose  pos- 
terity returned  from  the  Exile.  (Ear. 
ii  47;  Neh.  viL50.) 

REAPING.— See  Harvest. 

ILEBA=/our.  A  king  of  the  Midi- 
anites.  (Num.  xxxL  8;  Josh.  xiii.  21.) 

REBEKAH=a  noosed  cord,  snare. 
The  daughter  of  Bethuel  and  sister  of 
Laban,  who  became  the  wife  of  Isaac. 
(Gen.  xxiv.  16 — 67.)  She  received  a 
Divine  intimation  concerning  the  fu- 
ture destiny  of  her  infants,  Jacob  and 
Esau.  (Gen.  xxv.  20—26;  xlix.  SI; 
Rom.  ix.  10.) — See  Isaac. 

RECEIPT  OF  CUSTOM— See 
Publican. 

R£CHAB=a  rider,  1.  The  son  of 
Hemath  the  Kenite,  and  probably  a 
descendant  of  Jethro.  (1  Chron.  iL 
55;  2  Kings  x.  15,  23.)  2.  One  of 
the  assassins  of  Ishbosheth.    (2  Sam. 
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iv.  2.)  3.  The  father  of  MalcLiah. 
(Neh.  ill.  14.) 

RECHABITES.  A  tribe  of  Ken- 
ites,  descended  from  Rechab,  the  son 
of  Hemath.  (1  Chron.  ii.  55.)  Jona- 
dab,  the  son  or  descendant  of  Rechab, 
was  associated  with  Jehu  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  idolatrous  house  of 
Ahab.  (2  Kings  x.  16—27.)  He  laid 
an  injunction  on  his  posterity  not  to 
drink  wine,  nor  to  build  houses,  but 
to  dwell  in  tents  all  their  lives.  This 
injunction  they  continued  to  obserre 
for  above  three  hundred  years.  ( Jer. 
XXXV.  1 — 19.)  During  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  under  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  Rechabites  probably  withdrew  in- 
to the  desert,  and  maintained  their 
independent  existence  as  a  pastoral 
people.  A  tribe  of  Arabs,  in  the 
neifi^hbourhood  of  Mecca  and  Medina, 
still  boast  of  their  descent  from  Re- 
chab, and  profess  a  kind  of  Judaism. 

nECHAH=the  tide,  hinder  part. 
A  place  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  iv.  12. 

RECONCILIATION.  —  See  At- 
onement. 

RECORDER.  The  Hebrew  word 
mazker  signifies  a  recorder,  or,  as  in 
the  margin,  remembrancer  or  writer 
of  chronicles,  i.  e.  the  king's  secretary 
or  historiographer.  Many  of  the  re- 
cords or  annals  written  by  tne  recorders 
are,  under  Divine  guidance,  wrought 
up  in  sacred  history.  (2  Sam.  viii.  16 ; 
2  Kings  xviii.  18;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  8; 
Isa.  XXX vi.  3.)  The  royal  annals  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria  were  sometimes 
recorded  on  the  obelisks  and  slabs; 
and  some  of  them  have  contributed 
to  the  illustration  of  the  inspired  Re- 
cords. 

REDEESfER.  The  Hebrew  word 
ffoelj  rendered  "redeemer,"  denotes 
the  nearest  hinsman,  the  avenger  of 
the  blood  of  the  slain ;  (Num.  xxxv. 
19;  Deut.  xix.  6,  12;)  whose  right 
was  to  redeem  the  family  inheritance 
when  alienated;  (Num.  v.  8;  Lev. 
XXV.  26 ;  Jer.  xxxii.  7,  8 ;)  and  to  re- 
deem his  brother  from  servitude; 
(Lev.  XXV.  47 — 65;)  and  also,  if  his 
brother  died  without  issue,  his  duty 
was  to  fulfil  the  kinsman's  part 
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(Ruth  iii.  12,  13;  iv.  1—12.)  The 
term  ffoel,  i.  e.  "  Redeemer,"  is  spoken 
of  the  Most  High  as  interposing  His 
mercy  and  power  in  redeeming  His 
people;  (Job  xix.  25;)  especialTjr  the 
Hebrews  from  Egypt;  (Ex.  vi.  6;) 
and  from  the  Exile;  (Isa.  xliiL  1; 
xlir.  22;  xlviii.  20;)  and  also  of 
Christ,  the  ** Redeemer,"  the  "Deli- 
verer;" (Isa.  lix.  20;  Rom.  xi.  26;) 
inasmuch  as  He  is  our  kinsman,  the 
avenger  of  man  upon  his  spiritual 
foe;  (Heb.  ii.  14—18;  1  Cor.  xv.  64— 
57;)  who  redeemed  by  His  own  blood 
the  heavenly  inheritance,  which  the 
human  famiW  had  forfeited  by  trans- 
gression. (Kom.  viii.  17:  John  x.  10; 
Eph.  i.  7;  Rev.  v.  9.) 

REDEMPTION.  This  term  is 
generally  used  to  designate  the  sacri- 
ficial work  of  our  Divine  Redeemer, 
and  our  consequent  deliverance  from 
the  penal  evils  of  transgression.  The 
Greek  word  lutroUj  rendered  "ran- 
som," denotes  the  price  of  ransom, 
rather  than  the  effect  of  the  ransom 
or  the  redemptioft  which  follows  it 
(Matt  XX.  28;  Mark  x.  45;  1  Tim.  iL 
6.)  So  also  the  Greek  word  agorazo, 
to  redeem,  to  acquire  by  a  ransom  or 
price,  "bought,"  "redeemed,"  desig- 
nates the  ransom  or  priee  of  redemp- 
tion, and  is  used  also  for  redemption  it- 
self. (1  Cor.  vi.  20;  Gal.  iii.  13;  iv.  5; 
Rev.  V.  9;  xiv.  3, 4.)  These  terms,  so 
expressive  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Redeemer,  are  evidently  borrowed 
from  pecuniary  transactions  among 
men,  and  are  used  metaphorically; 
still,  the  leading  idea  of  relief  from  a 
state  of  ruin  by  means  of  a  commtnta- 
tioH  is  evident  While  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  is  represented  as  the  re- 
demption price  for  all  men  without 
exception,  and  all  may  receive  it  by 
faith,  (John  iii.  16;  1  Tim.  ii.  6;  Heb. 
ii.  9;  1  John  ii.  2,)  it  does  not  follow 
that  His  death  is  literally  tLsati^faetion, 
as  the  law  has  still  demands  upon  us. 
Though  Christ  has  not,  in  the  literal 
and  proper  sense,  paid  the  debt  of 
sinners,  nor  borne  tneir  punishment 
nor  satisfied  the  justice  of  God  in  any 
such  sense  or  degree  as  to  make  it 
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dbligatimf  on  Him  to  save  sinners, 
yet  His  death  as  our  wuhstitutey  has 
so  Tindicated  the  moral  goTemment 
of  Grod,  as  to  make  it  consistent 
with  the  honour  of  His  justice  to  offer 
salvation  to  all  men,  and  to  bestow  it 
ujpon  all  who  will  accept  it.  The 
Greek  word  lutrtnis  designates  the 
**  redemption*'  which  is  the  result  of 
the  ransom  or  price,  the  actnal  deli- 
verance from  evils,  received  by  faith 
in  Him  who  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for 
aU.  It  is  inseparably  connected  with 
^foTgWm€99  of  sins.'*  (Col.  i.  14.) 
Everywhere  our  redemption  from  the 
power  and  consequences  of  sin  is  at- 
tributed to  the  death  of  Christ;  and 
by  that  redemption,  which  is  avail- 
able for  all  who  believe  in  Him,  we 
receive  justification,  sanctification, 
union  to  Christ,  and,  with  the  wit- 
ness of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  prospect  of 
everlasting  glory.  (1  Tim.  ii.  6;  £ph. 
L  7;  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19;  Rom.  iii.  24;  1 
Cor.  i.  30;  Hob.  is,  12.)— See  Raksox. 

RED  SEA.— See  Sea. 

REED.  The  Hebrew  word  ItaneK 
denotes  a  rvvd  or  cane,  groining  in 
wet  or  marshy  ground.  Several 
species  of  tall  and  thick  reeds  or  canes 
abound  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan. 
(1  Kings  xiv.  15;  Job  xl.  21 ;  Isa.  xix. 
6;  XXXV.  7;  Ps.  liviii.  30,  margin.) 
Reeds  or  canes  were  u^ed  as  staffs  for 
walking;  (Isa.  xxxvi.  (];  Ezek.  xxix. 
6;  Matt,  xxvii.  29,  30,  48;  Mark  xv. 
19;)  for  measuring  rods;  (Ezek.  xL  3, 
6;  xlii  16,  19;  Rev.  xi.  1;  xxL  15;) 
and  one  species  of  reed  or  **  calamus," 
rendered  **  pen,"  was  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  writing-Kiuills.  (3  John  13.) 
A  **reed  shaken  with  the  wind,"  de- 
signates a  jccathcr-bcatem  man,  en- 
during hardships  and  privations. 
(Matt.  xi.  7;  Luke  vii.  24.)  Such  is 
the  gentleness  of  Christ,  that  He  will 
not  **  break  the  bruised  reed,*^  i.  e.  the 
penitent.    (Isa.  xliL  3;  Matt.  xii.  20.) 

REELAIAH=who  fearg  JthoralL 
Gne  who  returned  firom  exile;  (Ear. 
iL  2;)  probably  the  same  as  '^Raa- 
miah."    (Neh.  viL  7.) 

REFINER.  The  Hebrews  evident- 
ly understood  the  process  of  melting 
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metals,  not  only  to  make  them  fluid 
for  the  purpose  of  casting,  but  also 
for  separating  them  from  the  mixed 
minerals.  (Ezek.  xxiL  18 — ^22;  xxiv. 
11.)  In  the  process  of  refining,  the 
dross  was  separated  from  the  metab 
by  strong  fossils,  as  alkali;  (Isa.  i.  25;) 
perhaps,  also,  borax  and  lead  were 
used,  to  make  them  flow  more  readily. 
(Jer.  vi.  29,  30;  MaL  iiL  2,  a)  On 
the  Egyptian  monuments  almost  every 
process  of  metallurgpr  is  found  de- 
picted.   (Gen.  iv.  22T) 

REFUGE.  To  provide  security  for 
any  one  who  should  undesignedly  kill 
a  man,  the  Mosaic  law  appointed  six 
cities  of  refuge,  to  any  one  of  which 
the  man-slayer  might  retire  from  the 

Eursuit  of  the  avenger  of  blood,  and 
ave  time  to  prepare  his  defence  be- 
fore the  judges.  Of  those  cities, 
Bezer,  Golan,  and  Ramoth-Gilesd, 
were  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jor- 
dan; and  on  the  western  side  were 
Hebron,  Shechem,  and  Kadesh-Kaph- 
talL  If,  on  examination,  the  man-  slayer 
was  found  guilty  of  murder,  he  ^as 
put  to  death;  but  if  the  taking  of  life 
was  involuntaiT,  he  dwelt  safely  in 
the  city  of  refuge,  which  he  might 
emit  at  the  death  of  the  high  priest 
(Ex.  xxi.  13;  Num.  xxxv.  4 — ^2S; 
DeuL  xix.  7—12;  Josh.  xx.  2— «.)— 
See  AvENGEB  of  Blood. 

R£G£M=ii /n>iu/.  A  descendant 
of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  iL  47.) 

REGEM-MELECH:=:/ri>N^  oftkt 
king.  One  of  a  deputation  to  tbe 
priests  and  prophets.   (Zech.  viL  2. 3.) 

REGENERATION.  That  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  we  expe- 
rience the  new  birth.  It  is  sometimes 
termed  •*  a  new  creation;"  (2  Cor.  v. 
1 7 ;)  a  **  renewing  of  the  mind  ;**  (Rom. 
xiL  2 ;)  the  **  washing,  L  e.  the  p^ri/f- 
ihg  of  regeneration;  (Tit.  iii.  5:)  s 
^  resurrection  from  the  dead;"  (Eph- 
ii.  6;)  a  ^^  being  quickened;**  (i^h-  ii- 
1 — 5;)  a  **  putting  off  the  old  man;** 
and  a  ** putting  on  the  new  man;'' 
(Eph.  iv.  22—24;)  and  the  snlnccts 
of  this  change  are  represented  as 
** begotten  of  God;** (John  L  13;  1 
PeL  L  3;)  **  begotten  of  the  Spirit:" 
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<John  iiL  8;)  "begotten  of  water, 
even  of  the  Spirit;"  (John  iii  5;) 
•*  new  creatares ;"  (Gal.  vi.  16  ;) 
and  **  partakers  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture.'* (2.  Pet.  L  4.)  Regeneration, 
then,  is  the  recovery  of  the  moral 
image  of  God,  and  consequently  of 
spiritual  life,  to  a  soul  previously  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins.  It  is  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  mind,  and  enabling  the  sincere 
penitent  to  believe  the  Gospel,  and 
receive  Christ  as  his  only  Saviour. 
This  gracious  work  is  in  accordance 
both  with  the  character  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  with  the  constitution  of 
man;  hence,  by  it  no  violence  is  done 
to  any  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral 
law  or  mode  of  action,  in  human  na- 
ture. The  change  is  produced  in  the 
will,  or  heart,  that  is,  in  the  m&ralj 
and  not  the  natural  faculties  of  the 
soul.  As  depravity  is  wholly  in  the 
will,  or  heart,  the  source  and  seat  of 
all  moral  action,  the  Divine  operation 
consists  in  renewing  the  heart,  and 
communicating  a  change  of  views, 
with  a  relish  for  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  As  justification  places  us  in 
a  new  relatiori  to  God,  so  regenera- 
tion produces  in  us  a  new  gtate  of 
mind.  In  the  case  of  children  dying 
in  infancy,  they  of  course  need  rege- 
neration to  fit  them  for  the  eternal 
world.  And  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  conceiving  that  they  are  regenerat- 
ed by  the  Hol}r  Spirit,  in  virtue  of 
Christ's  death,  in  tne  same  sense  in 
which  they  are  depraved,  in  conse- 
mience  of  Adam's  transgression; — 
the  disposition  to  sin  is  removed — ^the 
disposition  to  holiness  is  implanted, 
ana  thus  their  salvation  is  secured. 

REGISTER.— See  Genealogy. 

REHABIAH  =  whom  Jehovah  en,' 
larget.  The  son  of  Eliezcr.  (1  Chron. 
xxiii.  17 ;  xxiv.  25.) 

REHOB  =  gtreift,  midepla^e,  1.  A 
city  in  Asher,  in  the  valley  of  Leba- 
non, (Num.  xiii.  21 ;  Josh.  xix.  2S,  30; 
xxi.  31;  Judg.  i.  31,)  probably  in  the 
district  of  "  Beth-rehob."  f  Judg.  xviiL 
28 ;  2  Sam.  x.  6.^  2.  The  father  of  Ha- 
dadezer,  king  of  Syria.  (2  Sam.  viiL  3.) 
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Rcbobown,  th«  TBVMl  of  Shl«hAk. 

REHOBOAM  =  he  enlarge$  the 
people.  The  son  and  successor  of 
Solomon,  bom  of  Naamah  the  Am- 
monitess.  He  ascended  the  throne 
and  reigned  seventeen  years,  b.  c. 
975—958.  His  insolent  conduct  has- 
tened the  political  crisis  which  re- 
sulted in  the  division  of  the  Hebrew 
kingdom  into  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel.  (1  Kings  xii.  24; 
xiv.  21,  31;  2  Chron.  x.  1—14.) 
Within  five  years  of  Rehoboam's 
accession  to  the  throne,  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  was  invaded  by  Shishak, 
king  of  Egypt,  who  desolated  the 
country,  and  made  it  tributary  to 
Egypt.  On  the  wall  of  one  of  the 
ancient  palace-temples  at  Thebes,  are 
several  turreted  cartouches  or  ovals, 
each  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a 
captive,  the  symbol  of  vassiuage,  and 
containing  in  hieroglyphics  the  name 
of  the  subjugaiod  country.  Among 
these  Champollion  discovered  the  one 
of  which  we  have  given  a  copy,  con- 
taining the  characters — 


\\\--^ 


J  u  u    d    h    m     a       I     k  Jtafi, 

constituting  the  words  Jud<rh  Ma]<?k- 
kah,  signifying  the  **  kingdom  of 
Judah,"  as  the  final  character  kah,  de- 
noting region  or  eormtryf  intimates. 
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The  figure  surmounting  the  oval  is 
the  symbol  of  Rehoboam*8  vassalage 
to  Shishak.  This  ancient  monument 
contains  an  indisputable  record  of  a 
fact  chronicled  in  the  Scriptures.  (2 
Chron.  xii.  1 — 16.) 

REHOBOTH  =  *f wrt«,  or  wide 
places,  1.  A  city  of  Assyria,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nineveh,  which  ap- 
pears in  later  times  to  have  been  in- 
cluded within  the  compass  of  **  that 
great  city,  Nineveh."  (Gen.  x.  11.) 
2.  A  city  on  the  Euphrates  ;  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  87;)  supposed  to  be  represent- 
ed by  the  modem  Hahaban,  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  south-west  of 
Mayadin,  where  are  extensive  ruins 
around  a  castle.  3.  The  name  of  one 
of  Isaac's  wells  ;  (Gen.  xxvi.  22  ;)  in 
the  margin  rendered  "  Room." 

, REINS.  The  Hebrews  regarded 
the  "  reins,"  i.e.  the  loins,  or  region 
of  the  kidneys,  as  the  seat  or  source 
of  the  affections  and  dispositions. 
(Job.  xvi.  13;  xix.  27;  Ps.  vii.  i);  Jer. 
xvii.  10;  XX.  12.)— See  IIeabt. 

REHUM  ^  campagifio/Mte.  1.  A 
Persian  govcnior  m  Samaria.  (Ezr. 
iv.  8,  9,  17,  23.)  2.  One  of  the  Le- 
vites.  (Neh.  iii.  17.)  3.  One  who 
returned  from  the  Exila  ;  (Ezr.  ii.  2; 
Neh.  X.  25;)  also  called  "Nehum." 
(Neh.  vii.  7.)  4.  One  of  the  priests  ; 
(Neh.  xii.  3;)  also  called  "llarim." 
(Neh.  xii.  lo.) 

REHI  =^ friendly^  aocial.  An  offi- 
cer under  David.    (1  Ivings  i  8.) 

REKEM  =  variegation^  jUmcer- 
gardening.  1.  A  city  in  Benjamin. 
(Josh,  xviii.  27.)  2.  A  king  of  the 
Midianites.  (Num.  xxxi.  8  ;  Josh, 
xiii.  21.)  3.  A  descendant  of  Judah. 
(1  Chron.  ii.  43,  44.) 

RELIGION.  The  Greek  word 
thresheiahy  rendered  "  religion,"  also 
•*  worshipping, "  properly  signifies 
ftorghipping^  rvorship^  often  with  the 
idea  of  superstition  ;  (Acts  xxvi.  5  ; 
Col.  ii.  18;)  it  is  also  used  of  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  rrZ(^M>/i,9i«^y.  (James 
i.  26,  27.)  True  religion,  in  the  ob- 
jective sense,  is  the  whole  system  of 
ioctrines  and  prescripts  for  worship, 
^hich  are  founded  on  Divine  revela- 
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tion.  In  the  subjective  sense,  religios 
is  the  reference  of  our  life  to  CK>d  ; 
first  and  immediately  in  our  feelings, 
then  and  mediately  m  our  knowledge 
and  volition.  In  every  country,  the 
family  of  man — amoved  by  an  inward 
impulse,  and  guided  by  revelation  or 
trflkdition — ^worships  something  which 
is  believed  to  be  endowed  with  the 
attributes  of  a  superior  being.  Whilst 
other  religions  had  been  variously  ac- 
commodated to  the  peculiar  countries 
in  which  they  flourished,  Christianity 
alone  was  so  framed  as  to  be  adapted 
to  the  whole  human  family.  It  b  the 
one  thing  needful  for  the  elevation  of 
our  race,  and  is  destined  alike  to  uni- 
versality and  perpetuity. 

REMALIAH  =  whom  Jehovah 
decks.  The  father  of  Pekah,  king  of 
Israel;  (2  Kings  xv.  25  ;)  probably  a 
man  of  no  character,  whence  his  son 
is  called  in  contempt  "  the  son  of  Re- 
maliah."    (Isa.  vii.  4,  5 ;  viii.  6.) 

REMETH  =  lieight,  A  city  in  Is- 
sachar;  (Josh.  xix.  21;)  also  called 
«  Ramoth."    (1  Chron.  vi.  73.) 

REMMON.— See  Rimmon. 

REMMON-METHOAR— See 

RiMMON. 

REMPHAN  zrzan  image,  probably 
ofJSaturn.  The  Hebrew  word  "Chiun" 
s=statues,  TAm.  v.  26,)  is  rendered 
"Remphan,  (Acts  vii.  43,)  and  in 
the  Septuagint  **  Raiphan,"  and  **  Re- 
phan;'  and  was  probably  understood 
of  the  statues  of  the  planets,  specially 
of  Saturn,  carried  about  by  the  idola- 
trous Hebrews  in  the  wilderness. 

REPENTANCE.  The  Greek  word 
metamelmnai,  rendered  "  repentance,*' 
signifies  change  of  mind  or  purpose  : 
(Matt.  xxi.  29;  Heb.  vii.  21 ;)  with  the 
idea  of  regret,  sorronr  for  what  is  done. 
(Matt.  XXL  32  ;  xxvii.  3  ;  2  Cor.  viL 
8.)  So  also  the  word  tnetanoia,  ren* 
dered  "  repentance,"  denotes  a  change 
of  purpose,  implying  regret,  sorrofr  : 
(Luke  xvii.  3  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  21  ;  Heb. 
xii  17;)  in  a  religious' sense,  repeiU- 
ance,  penitence,  implying  earnest 
sorrow  on  account  of  sin,  and  a  tam- 
ing from  it  unto  God.  (MatL  iiL  2, 
8, 11;  iv.  17  ;  ix.  13;  xi.  20;  Mark  t. 
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4,  15  ;  ii.  17 ;  yi.  12  ;  Luke  iii.  3,  8  ; 
V.  32  ;  xiii.  3,  6  ;  xr.  7,  10  ;  xvi.  30; 
xxir.  47  ;  Acts  ii.  38  ;  viii.  22  ;  xxvi. 
20  ;  2  Cor.  vii.  9, 10  ;  Heb.  vi.  1,  6.) 
Dread  of  the  consequences  of  guilt  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  sorrow  for 
sin.  True  repentance  is  undoubtedly 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  is 
connected  with  our  salvation;  but  it 
is  not  salvation  itself.  Repentance 
towards  God  is  the  first  step  which 
leads  on  to  another,  even  to  faith  in 
Christ,  to  which  the  promise  of  for- 
giveness and  salvation  is  directly 
given.  When  God  is  said  to  repent. 
It  does  not  imply  any  change  in  His 
feelings  and  purposes,  but  simply 
such  a  direction  of  His  dispensations 
towards  His  creatures,  in  accordance 
with  their  altered  conduct,  as  to 
what  among  us  indicates  a  change  of 
mind  or  purpose.  (Num.  xxiii.  19; 
Gen.  vi.  6;  1  Sam.  xv.  10,  11,  29; 
Rom.  xi.  29.) 

REPHAELsswhom  God  heaU* 
One  of  the Levites.  (I  Chron.  xxvi.  7.) 

REPHAH=rM?//^*.  A  descendant 
of  Ephraim.   (1  Chron.  vii.  25.) 

REPHAIAH  =  whom  Jeliovah 
healed,  1.  A  descendant  of  David.  (1 
Chron.  ii.  21.)  2.  A  descendant  of 
Simeon.  (1  Chron.  iv.  42.)  3.  A  de- 
scendant of  Issachar.  (1  Chron.  vii. 
4.)  4.  A  ruler  in  Jerusalem.  (Neh. 
iii.  9.)    6.  See  Rapha. 

REPHAIM=M<?  high,  th/f  tall. 
An  ancient  Canaanitish  people,  de- 
scended from  Rapha,  celebrated  for 
their  gigantic  stature.  (Gen.  xiv.  5; 
Deut.  iii.  11;  Josh.  xii.  4;  xiii.  12.) 
They  appear  to  have  givei)  name  to  a 
fertile  valley  or  plain,  between  Beth- 
lehem and  Jerusalem,  (Jos.  Ant,  vii. 
4,  1;  xii.  4,)  called  the  "valley  of 
Rephaim,"  or  "  valley  of  the  Giants." 
(Josh.  XV.  8;  xviii.  16;  2  Sam.  v.  18, 
22;  xxiii.  13,  H;  1  Chron.  xi.  15;  xiv. 
9;  Isa.  xvii.  5.) 

REPHIDIM=/>ro/7«,  <fay«,  perhaps 
resting-place,  A  station  of  the  He- 
brews; (Num.  xxxiii.  14, 15;)  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  was  the  foun- 
tain which  flowed  from  the  rock  in 
Horeb,  called  "  Meribah,"  and  "  Mas- 
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sah,"  whence  they  were  miraculously 
supplied  with  water.  (Ex.  xvii,  1 — 16; 
xix-  2.)  The  granite  rock,  shown  by 
the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai,  can  scarcely 
be  the  nx^kfstruck  by  the  rod  of  Moses. 
Dr.  Robinson  says,  the  fissures  upon 
its  surface,  through  which  the  water 
is  said  to  have  burst  out,  bear  the 
marks  of  the  chisel,  and  are  evidently 
the  work  of  art. — See  Meribah. 

REPROBATION.  This  term  is 
equivalent  to  being  "  rejected,"  or  "  cast 
away."  Rejection  always  implies  a 
cause:  "Reprobate  silver  shall  men 
call  them,  because  the  Lord  hath  re- 
jected them;"  (Jer.  vi.  30;  2  Cor.  xiii. 
6—7;  Tit.  i.  16;)  that  is,  they  are 
base  metal,  which  will  not  bear  the 
proof.  Conditional  reprobation,  or 
the  rejection  of  men  from  the  Divine 
favour  because  of  their  impenitence 
and  refusal  of  salvation,  is  a  Scriptural 
doctrine;  (Rom.  i.  28;  2  Tim.  iii.  8;) 
but  the  notion  of  unconditional,  abso- 
lute reprobation,  is  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  glorious  perfections 
of  the  Most  High. 

RESEN=:^Ac  jaws.  An  ancient 
city  in  Assyria,  situated  "between 
Nineveh  and  Calah ;"  by  some  identi- 
fied with  Nimrud.  (Gen.  x.  12.)  In 
later  times  it  probably  formed  a  part 
of  "Nineveh,  that  great  city." — See 

NiNEVBH. 

RESHEPH=/«»ir.  A  descendant 
of  Ephraim.    (1  Chron.  vii.  25.) 

RESTITUTION.  That  act  of 
justice  by  which  we  restore  to  our 
neighbour  that  of  which  we  have  un- 
justly deprived  him.  A  man  is  not 
only  bound  to  make  restitution  for 
the  injury  he  did,  but  for  all  that 
directly  follows  from  the  injurious 
act;  for  the  first  'injury  being  wilful, 
we  are  supposed  to  will  all  that  which 
follows  upon  it  (Ex.  xxii.  1 — 12; 
Luke  xiv.  8.) — See  Fines. 

RESURRECTION  op  Christ. 
On  the  great  fact  of  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  is 
grounded  the  doctrine  of  the  general 
resurrection.  (Rom.  i.  2;  Acts  xiii. 
32, 33 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  3—16.)  The  notion 
that  the  identical  natural  body  of 
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Christ  did  not  rise,  bat  another  wd 
spiritual  body,  is  opposed  to  the  in- 
spired narrauve.  The  disciples  were 
assured,  by  the  testimony  of  their 
senses,  that  the  body  of  Christ,  after 
His  resurrection,  was  the  same  iden- 
tical body  of  human  flesh  and  bones 
which  had  been  crucified  and  laid  in 
the  sepulchre.  (Matt.  xtL  21 ;  xxvii 
63;  xxviii.  6—18;  Mark  xvi.  G— 19; 
Luke  xxiT.  5— 51;  John  xx.  9— 2G; 
Acts  L  1—11.)  Our  Lord  Himself 
took  special  pains  to  make  the  impres- 
sion upon  the  minds  of  His  disciples, 
that  in  His  crucified  body  He  was 
actually  raised  to  life.  lie  showed 
them  His  hands  and  His  feet;  He  also 
**  called  for  food,  and  He  took  and  did 
eat  before  them."  (Luke  xxi  v.  39 — 43 ; 
■John  xxiv.  27.)  His  appearance  in  the 
room  to  His  disciples,  *Hhe  doors  being 
shut,"  evidently  means  nothing  more 
than  their  eyes  were  supcmaturally 
•*  holden,"  so  that  they  did  not  per- 
ceire  His  entrance.  (Luke  xxiv.  16, 
81;  John  xx.  14— 19;  xid.  4.)  In 
the  same  body  our  Lord  continued 
forty  days  upon  earth  after  His  resur- 
rection; and,  when  He  ascended  to 
Heaven,  it  would  appear  that  His 
body  assumed  its  glorined  form  in  the 
act  of  His  ascension.  (Acts  L  9; 
PhiLiii.21.) 

RESURRECTION  of  the  Body. 
The  doctrine  of  the  general  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  is  alluded  to  in  Isa. 
xxvL  19;  Esek.  Ixvii.  1 — 14;  Dan.xii. 
2,  3.  Even  supposing  that  some  of 
these  passages  refer  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Hebrews  frt»m  Exile,  yet,  in  this 
figurative  representation  there  must 
be  reference  to  the  real  occurrence,  at 
some  future  period,  of  the  thing  from 
which  the  figure  is  borrowed.  In  the 
time  of  Christ  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
surrection of  the  dead  was  held  by 
the  great  body  of  the  Jewish  people; 
the  Sadduces  alone  rejecting  the  atm»- 
ta^iSf  i.e.  the  future  life.  (Matt  xxii. 
23 — 31;  Luke  xx.  27—38;  Acts 
xxiii.  8.)  Christ  not  only  gave  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  the  sanc- 
tion of  His  authority,  but  also  freed 
it  from  many  erroneous  notions  which 
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the  Jews  had  acquired.  (Johnv.  25 — 
29;  xL  23, 24.)  So,  also,  Paul  speaks  of 
a  general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
refutes  those  who  denied  or  opposed 
it  (Acto  xvii.  18,  82;  xxiiL  6; 
xxiv.  15;  XXV.  19;  xxvL  8,  23;  Rom. 
vL  5;  PhiL  ilL  10,  21;  CoL  L  18;  1 
Thess.  iv.  13—17;  2  Cor.  v.  4;  2  Tuxl 
iii.  18.)  But  whether  the  soul,  be- 
tween the  death  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  present  body,  exists  independ- 
ent of  an  ethereal,  material  envelope, 
we  know  not  Though  it  may  be  that 
a  union  of  spirit  with  body  is  the 
general  lawof  all  created  spiritual  life, 
still,  this  view  gives  no  countenance 
to  the  notions  of  those  who  have  at- 
tempted to  prove,  from  certain  physio- 
logical opinions  respecting  the  renewal 
—every  few  years^of  the  human 
frame  during  hfe,  and  the  final  trans- 
mission of  Its  decomposed  elements 
into  other  forms  of  bein^,  that  the  re- 
surrection of  the  body  is  impossible. 
The  Apostle  asserts  the  foct,  that  the 
"dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible, 
and  we  shall  be  changed;  for  this 
corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption, 
and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immor- 
tality." (1  Cor.  XV.  35— 53.)  While 
this  passage  affirms  the  identity  of 
the  body  before  and  after  the  resur- 
rection, it  by  no  means  affirms  the 
identity  of  the  constituent  particles  of 
which  the  body  is,  atdifferentperiods, 
supposed  to  be  made  up.  The  par- 
ticles of  a  man's  body  may  change 
several  times  between  infancy  and  M 
age;  and  yet,  according  to  our  ideas 
of  bodily  identity,  the  man  has  had  all 
the  time  "the  same  body."  So,  also, 
all  the  particles  may  be  changed  again 
between  the  process  of  death  and  the 
resurrection,  and  the  body  yet  retain 
its  identity.  As  there  must  also  be  a 
uniting  parrer^  combining  the  several 
parts  into  a  unity,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  identity  of  a  body  may  be 
found  in  the  identity  of  that  uHitim^ 
p&wer^  and  not  in  the  continuous  pre- 
sence of  the  same  particles.  Questions, 
therefore,  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  certain  particles  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  body,  are  aUi)gether 
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irrelevant  The  uniting  power,  which 
is  not  necessarily  vitaX  though  it 
•ceased  at  death  to  hold  together  the 
visible  constituent  particles  of  the 
body,  may  be  dormant  for  a  time,  and 
again  at  the  proper  and  appointed 
time  resume  its  empire  over  matter, 
and  thus  preserve  the  identity  of  the 
body.  The  difference  between  the 
future  body  and  that  which  we  resign 
to  the  grave,  will  be  as  great  as  that 
which  exists  between  the  seed  depo- 
sited in  the  earth  and  the  beautiful 
plant  which  springs  from  it.  That 
Divine  Power  which  hath  formed,  of 
the  same  matter,  **  one  star  different 
from  another  in  glory,"  will  give  an 
analogous  difference  to  our  future 
bodies  from  those  of  flesh  and  blood. 
The  future  body  will  be  spirituul,  not 
immaterial,  but  adapted  for  a  spiritual 
mode  of  existence — ^not  **  earthy,"  but 
aerial,  or  gaseous.  Indeed,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  all  matter  is  capable  of 
assuming  the  gaseous  form;  and  it  is 
certain  that  nearly  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  our  bodies — the  hydrogen, 
the  nitrogen,  the  carbon,  the  phos- 
phorous, the  oxygen  of  the  lime,  are 
frequently  fbund  in  that  form.  The 
material  elements — ^the  constituent 
particles,  if  such  there  be — that  now 
compose  our  bodies,  may  exist  in 
other  forms,  besides  those  of  "  flesh 
and  blood."  That  very  matter,  or  so 
much  of  it  as  may  be  needed,  may 
form  the  spiritual  bodies  in  which  we 
are  to  live  hereafter;  and  the  chemical 
decomposition  of  tJie  body  may  be 
only  a  part  of  the  process  by  which 
the  form  is  changed,  while  the  iden- 
tity is  preserved.  Doubtless,  the 
future  body  will  be  incorruptible,  in- 
fran^ble,  and  capable  of  being  moved 
at  wdl  to  any  part  of  the  universe. 
No  longer  will  it  need  the  refreshment 
of  foodorofsleep;nolongerwillithave 
appetites  and  propensities  of  its  own; 
nor  will  the  highest  and  most  length- 
ened exercises  of  thought  and  feeling 
occasion  exhaustion  or  languor,  so  as  to 
divert  in  any  way  the  intellect  and  the 
affections  from  the  engagements  suited 
to  their  strength  and  perfection. 
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'KEU=fH4nd,  The  son  of  Peleg; 
(Gen.  xi.  18—21 ;)  alsocalled  "  Ragau." 
(Luke  iii.  35.) 

'R'EirBE^=j>rovided  for  my  affiw^ 
turn.  The  eldest  son  of  Jacob  and 
Leah.  (Gen.  xxix.  82;  Deut.  xxxiii. 
6.)  He  was  deprived  of  the  privileges 
of  his  birth-right,  in  consequence  of 
his  improper  intercourse  with  Bilhah, 
his  father's  concubine.  (Gen.  xxxv. 
22;  xlix.  3,  4.)  The  portion  of  the 
Promised  Land  assigned  to  the  tribe 
of  Roubon  lay  on  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, in  the  district  now  called  el-Belka, 
and  is  still  famous  for  its  fine  pasture 
land.  (Num.  xxxii.  1 — 88;  xxxiv.  14; 
Josh.  i.  12—18;  Deut.  iii.  12—16; 
xxii.  1 — 34.) 

IXEiXJElj^fr'wiidof  God.  1.  A  son  of 
Esau.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  4, 10.)  2.  A  de- 
scendant of  Zerah.  (1  Chron.  ix.  6.) 
3. — See  Raguel,  and  Deuel. 

REUMAH=raij?/?/i  high.  A  con- 
cubine of  Nahor.    (Gen.  xxii.  24.) 

REVELATION.  —  See     Inspiba- 

TION. 

REVELATION,  Book  of.  This 
book,  frequently  called  by  its  Greek 
name,  the  Apocalvpse^  i.e.  the  Reve^ 
latioTiy  was  written  by  John  the  Divine, 
the  same  as  John  the  Apostle  and 
the  Evangelist,  about  a.  d.  66.  That 
John  received  the  Revelation  in  the 
Isle  of  Patmos,  whither  he  was  exiled, 
in  the  time  of  Nero,  is  certified  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Tertul- 
lian;  by  the  title  to  the  Syriac  version 
of  tile  Revelation;  the  fragment  on 
the  canon  published  by  Muratori; 
also  by  Andreas  and  Arethas,  bishops 
of  Csesarea.  Theophylact,  an  arch- 
bishop of  Bulgaria,  says  of  the 
Apostle:  "He  lived  an  exile  in  the 
island  of  Patmos  thirty- two  years  after 
the  death  of  Christ."  This  places 
his  banishment  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  who  began  to  persecute  Chris- 
tians in  A.  D.  64.  Even  the  statement 
of  Irenseus,  who  lived  at  the  close  of 
the  second  century,  that  **  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  seen  not  long  ago,  but 
almost  in  our  generation,  near  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Domitius,''  seems 
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not  to  refer  to  Domitian,  which  is  the 
name  of  a  later  emperor,  but  to  Nero, 
whose  name  was  Domitius  Nero. 

The  Apocalypse  has  been  called  an 
JSpopeCy  because  it  has  all  the  leading 
quaUties  of  an  Oriental  epic  poem. 
Though  written  originally  in  the 
Greek  language,  the  form  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  as  weU  as  its  spirit,  prevails 
to  a  great  extent  throughout  the  work. 
As  a  Hebrew,  and  thoroughly  imbued 
as  the  writer  was  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  he  has  often 
adopted  from  their  writings  images, 
sentiments,  and  expressions,  and  ap- 
plied them  to  analogous  subjects.  The 
symbolic  representations,  or  pictorial 
sketehes,  described  in  the  Apocalypse, 
were  seen  in  vision.  Some  of  the 
symbols  are  evidently  from  Hebrew 
sources, — the  temple,  the  altar,  and 
the  holy  services  ;  and  others,  appa- 
rently, from  the  sculptured  composite 
figures  of  monstrous  size  and  form, 
wherewith  the  ancient  Assyrians  and 
other  Eastern  nations  used  to  adorn 
their  palaces  and  temples.  Through- 
out the  book  there  is  much  in  the 
drapery  or  costume  which  is  used  for 
embellishment,  and  yet  tends  to  give 
definiteness  to  the  representation  of 
the  subject  Even  the  numbers  oc- 
curring so  frequently  as  seven,  ten, 
twelve,  etc.  are  rarely  to  be  taken 
arithmetically,  unless  when  there  are 
special  reasons  for  so  doing. 

The  three  schemes  of  Apocalyptic 
interpretation,  held  by  different  ex- 
positors, with  some  diversity  in  the 
several  details,  are  Firgt,  the  Fuinrixt, 
according  to  which  the  book,  after  the 
first  three  chapters,  refers  to  events 
yet  future.  Second,,  the  Continuous, 
which  represents  the  book  as  a  pro" 
gresHve  history.  Thirds  the  Preterist, 
which  regards  the  book  as  having  to 
do  with  events  long  since  fuljilled. 
To  the  Preterist  scheme  of  interpreta- 
tion we  incline,  regarding  the  predic- 
tions of  the  book  as  having  been  fully 
accomplished  before  the  close  of  a.d. 
135,  within  less  than  seventy  years 
from  the  time  when  the  book  was 
Titten.  The  Apocalypse  was  evi- 
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dently  written  to  the  Asiatic  chiiielie» 
during  a  period  of  furious  persecution, 
when  the  Christians  greatly  needed 
encouragement,  consoUtion,  and  ad- 
monition. The  writer  has  made  a 
full   disclosure    of    the    persecuting 

Sowers  of  the  Jews  and  Romans,  and 
eclared  that  their  respective  fall  and 
ruin  **mu8t  shortly  come  to  pass.^' 
The  fearful  destruction  of  these  per- 
secuting powers,  is,  to  the  faithful,  in 
all  times  and  places,  a  type  of  the  de- 
struction of  anti-ohrisdanism,  and  a 
pledge  of  the  final  and  universal 
triumph  of  Christianity. 

The  proloj^e  to  the  first  pcui — 
chapters  i. — m. — ^represents  chmtian- 
ity  throughout  the  empire  in  a  state  of 
iuffering;  the  Epistles  admonish  and 
exhort  the  several  churches  to  faithful- 
ness. Thefirtit  part  of  the  bi>ok,  includ- 
ing chapters  iv. — ^xi.  in  a  variety  of  sym- 
bols, portrays  the  Divine  judgments 
upon  Jerusalem,  the  representative  of 
Judaism^  the  destruction  of  the  Jewidi 
persecuting  power,  and  the  ascendancy 
of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus.  The  seven 
seals  and  the  seven  trumpets  relate 
ostensibly  to  Jerusalem,  **  spiritually 
called  Sodom  and  Egypt,  where  our 
Lord  was  crucified."  So,  also,  Jose- 
phus  compares  Jerusalem  to  Sodom. 
{Warsy  V.  10.)  The  correspondence 
(»f  some  of  the  predictions  in  thb  book 
with  those  of  our  liord,  respecting 
the  fall  of  the  Holy  City— Rev.  L  7, 
as  compared  with  Matt.  xxiv.  30;  and 
Rev.  vi.  12,  13,  with  Matt.  xxiv.  29; 
and  also  Rev.  vi.  16,  with  Luke  xxiii. 
30 — shows  that  both  in  respect  to  words 
and  things,  they  have  the  same  refer- 
ence. The  Jewish  war,  so  plainly 
and  definitely  predicted  by  our  Lord* 
commenced  early  in  the  spring  of  a.  Du 
67,  when  Vespasian  marcned  his  over- 
whelming army  into  the  region  of 
Galilee ;  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  waa 
in  August,  ▲.  D.  70.  The  war,  there* 
fore,  lasted  about  three  yean  and  a 
half,  (Rev.  xi  1—3.)  After  some 
further  struggles,  in  the  18th  year  of 
Hadrian^4.D.  1 35,  the  Jews  were  utterly 
driven  out  of  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
Thus  ends  the  first  catastrophe*  ia 
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the  orerthrow  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
utter  extinction  of  the  Jewish  polity; 
and  after  this  we  hear  no  more  of 
Jewish  persecutors.  The  woman, 
after  her  child  is  taken  up  to  the 
throne  of  God,  henceforth  wanders  in 
the  desert  and  in  pathless  regions — 
a  beautiful  image  of  the  wandering 
condition  of  the  Jews. 

Evidently  the  prologue  to  the  second 
part — chapter  xii. — is  reffretsive,  and 
comprises  events  coeval  with  the  first 
rise  of  Christianity.  A  woman  ap- 
pears in  heaven,  clothed  with  the  sun, 
with  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  a 
crown  of  stars  upon  her  head;  her 
hour  of  delivery  approaches,  and  a 
great  red  dragon,  i.  e.  Satan,  lies  in 
wait  for  her  child,  who  is  to  rule  the 
nations  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Here  the 
Jewish  church  is  symbolized  as  the 
mother  of  the  Man-child  who  is  to 
rule  the  nations.  Satan  stands  ready 
to  devour  the  child  at  his  birth ;  but 
Christianity,  the  child  of  Judaism, 
"is  caught  up  unto  God,  and  to  His 
throne,'  i.  e.  taken  under  the  Divine 
protection;  while  Satan,  now  dis- 
comfited, turns  his  enmity  against  the  | 
other  children  of  the  woman,  i.  e.  the 
members  of  the  Christian  church 
throughout  the  empire.  In  the  second 
part,  including  chapters  xii. — xx.,  we 
nave,  in  a  series  of  symbols,  the  ven- 
geance of  heaven  hurled  upon  the  city 
Babylon,  i.  e.  Rome,  the  representa- 
tive of  heathenism.  The  beast  rising 
from  the  sea,  having  seven  heads  and 
ten  horns,  emblems  of  great  power, 
designates  the  imperial  vower  of 
Rome,  i.e.  JV^w  Caesar.  The  second 
beast,  rising  from  the  land,  with  two 
boms  like  a  lamb,  symbolizes  the 
heathen  priesthood,  armed  with 
craftiness  and  superstition.  Thus  we 
have  the  red  dragon,  i.e.  Satan,  insti- 
gating the  ciml  and  sacerdotal  powers 
of  the  earth  in  their  malignant  efforts 
against  the  infant  cause  of  Christian- 
ity. But  the  redeemed  are  safe  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
powerful  enemies.  When  the  Roman 
army  advanced  upon  Palestine  in  a.d. 
67,  the  great  body  of  the  early 
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Christians,  called  "the  first  fruits 
unto  God  and  the  Lamb,"  fled  be- 
yond the  Jordan  to  Pella  ;  (Matt, 
xxiv.  17;)  and  their  safety  was  a  sym- 
bol or  pledge  of  the  Divine  protection 
of  Christianity  everywhere.  Through 
mid-heaven  a  herald  angel  flies,  pro- 
claiming that  the  gospel  will  of  a  cer- 
tainty be  preached  to  every  creature. 
Then  follows  a  series  oi  symbolic 
actions,  representing  the  fearful  over- 
throw of  Babylon,  i.  e.  the  heathen- 
ism of  Rome ;  and  of  the  scarlet 
beast,  the  symbol  of  the  bloody  and 
persecuting  power  that  reigns  over 
the  nations,  the  imperial  power  of 
Rome,  specificallyNero,thc  then  reign- 
ing emperor.  The  power  of  Jesus 
is  now  supreme.  He  is  proclaimed 
"  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords." 
Satan  is  apprehended  by  a  mighty 
angel,  and  shut  up  in  prison  for  a 
thousand  years,  i.  e.  his  power  is 
diminished.  He  may  vex  and  annoy 
the  church,  but  he  cannot  hinder  her 
onward  march  to  supremacy.  As  the 
consummation  of  the  second  catas- 
trophe, the  Head  of  the  church  is  re- 
S resented  as  pronouncing  the  final 
oom  of  His  enemies ;  while  Christian- 
ity revives  and  flourishes,  and  finall}' 
triumphs  universally. 

The  epilogue — chapters  xxi.,  xxii. 
— ^beautirully  depicts  the  flourishing 
state  of  Christianity,  under  the  symbols 
of  "  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth," 
designating  the  altered  state  of  aflairs. 
The  new  Jerusalem,  i.  e.  the  Christian 
church,  also  called  the  Bride,  the 
Lamb's  wife,  comes  forth  in  all  the 
splendour  of  the  heavenly  world. 
Her  towers,  her  walls,  and  her  pala- 
ces are  described,  after  the  style  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet,  as  ornamented  wjth 
characters  relating  to  Christianity. 
(Ezek.  xl. — xlviii.)  And  now,  in  the 
church  of  God  is  consolation,  quiet, 
peace,  perpetual  light;  and  there  God 
reigns  ror  ever.  Thus  Jerusalem  and 
Rome,  two  cities  whose  destruction 
was  here  seen  in  the  spirit,  are  the 
symbols  of  Judaism  and  Heathenism, 
tne  two  dominant  religions  of  the 
ancient  world,  whose  downfall  was 
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predicted.  The  new  Jerusalem, 
which  was  to  take  their  place,  under 
the  representation  of  the  reign  of  the 
blessed,  can  be  no  other  than  the 
supremacy  of  Christianity  among 
men  on  earth.  It  is  no  objection  to 
this  opinion,  that  the  graves  are  first 
opened  and  the  dead  restored  to  life. 
'Ae  resurrection  was  also  employed 
by  the  prophets,  as  a  strong  figure, 
to  denote  a  total  change  of  affairs, 
the  revival  of  national  and  religious 
prosperity.  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  1 — 14; 
Isa.  xxvi.  19.)  And  even  the  day  of 
judgment  was  also  used  to  denote 
the  execution  of  punishment  upon 
those  who  oppressed  the  people  of 
God,  or  to  express  God's  purpose  of 
bringing  about  a  new  epoch  for  His 
religion  and  His  people.  (Joel  iii. 
1—21 ;  Zeph.  iii.  8—20.)  This  being 
admitted,  the  predictions  of  the  book 
relate  to  events  with  which  the  first 
readers  were  immediately  concerned 
— the  dissolution  of  Judaism,  the 
abolition  of  Heathenism,  and  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus; 
events  which  the  wTiter  declared 
"  must  shortly  come  to  pass." 

REVENUE.  The  revenues  of  the 
Hebrew  kings  were  derived  from  volun- 
tary offerings ;  (1  Sam.  X.  27;  xvi.20;) 
from  dues  in  kind,  and  imposts;  (1 
Rings  xii.  1 — 19;  compare  Neh.  v.  18; 
Mai.  i.  8 ; )  from  the  produce  of  the  royal 
flocks ;  ( I  Sam.  xiii.  23 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii. 
29,  31 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  28,  29  ;)  from 
the  royal  demesnes;  (1  Sam.  viii.  14  ; 
xxii.  7;  1  Chron.  xxvii.  26,  31;)  from 
the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
fields  and  vineyards  ;  (I  Kings  iv.  7; 
1  Chron.  xxvii.  25  ;)  from  the  plun- 
der of  conquered  nations  ;  (2  Sam. 
viii.  2 — 13;)  and  the  tribute  imposed 
on  them  ;  (1  Kings  iv.  21  ;  1  Cnron. 
xxvii.  25,31;  Ps.  Ixxii.  10;)  also  from 
lucrative  traffic;  (1  Kings,  x.  11,  14, 
15,  28,  29.) 

REZEPH  =  a  hot  ftone,     A  city 
subdued  by  the    Assyrians  ;     (Isa. 
xxxvii.  12  ;)  perhaps  Ilasajfha,  west 
of  the  Euphrates. 
REZIA  =  delight    A  descendant 
fAsher.    (1  Chron.  vil  39.) 
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REZIN  =zfirm,  gtahle^  or  perhaps 
prince.  1.  The  last  king  of  Damascus. 
He  was  slain  by  the  Assyrians.  (2 
Kings  XV.  37;  xvi.  5 — 9;  Isa.  vii.  1,  4, 
8;  viii.  6;  ix.  11.)  2.  One  of  the 
Nethinim.    (Ezr.  ii.  48;  Neh.  vii.  50.) 

REZON=/jri«f<?.  An  officer  of 
Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  who  re- 
volted, and  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Damascus.     (1  Kings  xi.  23.) 

RHEGn:M  =  a  breach.  A  city 
on  the  coast  near  the  S.  TV.  extremity 
of  Italy ;  now  called  Rhcggioy  opposite 
Messina  in  Sicily,  and  is  a  flourishing 
commercial  town.   (Acts  xxviii.  13.) 

RHESA  =  a  renty  breach.  An  an- 
cestor of  Mary.     (Luke  iii.  27.) 

RHINOCEROS.— See  Unicorx. 

RHODA  =:  roge.  A  female  ser- 
vant in  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother 
of  John,  and  Mark.    (Acts  xii.  15.) 

RHODES  =  a  rosc^  or  perhaps 
noise,  as  of  waves.  An  island  of  tne 
Mediterranean,  lying  eight  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Caria  in  Asia  Minor. 
This  fertile  island  is  forty  miles  long, 
and  fifteen  broad,  having  a  popula- 
tion of  20,000  souls.  Rhodes  was 
famous  for  the  huge  brazen  statue  of 
Apollo,  called  the  Colossus^  which 
stood  astride  the  mouth  of  the  hai^ 
hour,  and  was  so  high  that  ships 
passed  in  full  sail  between  its  legs. 
The  statue  was  thrown  down  bv  an 
earthquake,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt,  after  hav- 
ing stood  fifty-six  years.  At  this  is- 
land Paul  touched  on  his  way  from 
Miletus  to  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xxL  1.) 
— See  DoDANiM. 

RIBAI=:for  whom  Jehovah  pleads^ 
A  descendant  of  Benjamin.  (2  Sajn. 
xxiii.  29;  1  Chron.  xi.  31.) 

RIBAND.— See  Fringe. 
^lSLAK=:feHility.  A  town  in 
the  northern  borders  of  Palestine,  in 
the  district  of  Hamath.  (Num.  xxxir. 
10,  11.)  liibleh  is  still  situated  some 
thirty  miles  south  of  Hamath,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Orontes,  i.  e.  the 
el-Asy,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
great  wady  el-Buka'a.  It  is  a  poor, 
small  village,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  a  luxuriant  and  well-watered  plain 
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— a  noble  camp-ground  for  great  ar- 
mies—  having  boundless  space  for 
tents,  and  vast  pastures  for  tne  forag- 
ing of  cavalry.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  33  ; 
XXV.  6  ;  Jer.  xxxix.  6  ;  lii.  9,  10,  26, 
27.)  It  is  also  called  »*  Diblath." 
(Ezek.  vi.  14.) 

RIDDLE.  The  Hebrew  word  AA«- 
dah^  rendered  "  riddle,"  ( Judg.  xiv. 
14,)  signifies  entangled,  intricate 
speech,  enwma,  a  riddle.  The  Orien- 
tals, as  a  kind  of  amusement,  espe- 
cially at  entertainments,  have  always 
exhibited  a  strong  partiality  for  these 
mental  puzzles  ;  and  remarkable  in- 
genuity is  often  displayed  in  their 
solution,  at  the  present  day,  both  in 
Persia  and  Arabia.  (Judg.  xiv. 
12 — 19  ;  1  Kings  x.  1  ;  Pro  v.  xxx. 
12—19;  Isa.  xxi.  12;  Rev.  xiii.  18.) 

RIGHTEOUSNESS.  The  right- 
eousness of  God  is  the  essential  per- 
fection of  His  nature;  and  is  frequently 
used  to  desi&;nate  Hi#  holiness,  jus- 
tice, and  faithfulness.  (Gen.  xviii. 
25;  Deut,  vi.  25;  Ps.  xxxi.  1;  cxix. 
137, 142  ;  Isa.  xiv.  23  ;  xlvi.  13  ;  li. 
6 — 8;  Ivi.  1.)  The  righteousness  of 
Christ  denotes  not  only  His  absolute 
perfection,  (Isa.  li.  11  ;  1  John  ii.  1 ; 
Acts  iii.  14,)  but  is  taken  for  His 
perfect  obedience  unto  death  as  the 
sacrifice  for  the  sin  of  the  world. 
(Dan.  ix.  24  ;  Rom.  iii.  25,  2G  ;  v.  J8, 
19;  Jer.  xxiii.  6;  John  i.  29.)  The 
righteousness  of  the  law  is  that  obe- 
dience which  the  law  requires.  (Rom. 
iii.  10,  20;  viii.  4.)  The  righteousness 
of  faith  is  the  justification  which  is 
received  by  faith.  (Rom.  iii.  21 — 28; 
iv.  3—25;  v.  1—11;  x.  6—11;  2  Cor. 
Y.  21;  Gal.  ii.  21.)  Righteousness  is 
sometimes  used  for  uprightness  and 
just  dealing  between  man  and  man; 
(Isa.  Ix.  17;)  also  for  holiness  of  life 
and  conversation.  (Dan.  iv.  27;  Luke 
i.  6;  Rom.  xiv.  17;  Eph.  v.  9.) 

1.  ^SA^A^O'^'sza  pomegranate,  A 
city  of  Simeon  in  the  southern  part 
of  Palestine;  (Josh,  xv.  32;  1  Chron. 
iv.  32;  Zech.  xiv.  10;)  also  written 
•*  Remmon."  (Josh.  xix.  7.)  2.  A  town 
situated  north-east  of  Geba  and  Mich- 
mash.  It  is  now  called  Rummon. 
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Some  suppose  that  Mimmon,  rendered 
"  pomegranate  tree,"  (1  Sam.  xiv.  2,) 
designates  the  same  place.  This  place, 
also  called  the  "  rock  Rimmon,"  forms 
a  remarkable  object  in  the  landscape, 
being  situated  on  and  around  the  sum- 
mit of  a  conical  chalky  hill,  and  visi- 
ble in  all  directions.  (Judg.  xx.  45, 
47;  xxi.  13.)  3.  A  city  of  Zebulun; 
perhaps  the  village  Rummaneh,  east 
ofKanael-Jelil.  (1  Chron.  vi.  77.) 
In  Josh.  xix.  13  it  is  written  "  Rem- 
mon-methoar,"  i.  e.  **  Rimmon  marked 
off  or  pertaining  to  ISe&h."  4.  A  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin.    (2  Sam.  iv.  2.) 

2.  RIMMON  =  ^//<»  exalted.  An 
idol  worshipped  by  the  Syrians.  Per- 
haps the  9U?t,  whose  temple  was  at 
Damascus.    (2  Kings  v.  18.) 

RIMMON.- PAREZ  =  breach  of 
Mimmon.  A  station  of  the  Hebrews 
in  the  desert    (Num.  xxxiii.  19,  20.) 


Egyptian  SlRuet  Ring. 

RINGS.  The  Hebrew  word  fflJflflf//, 
signifies  a  ring  of  any  kind;  (Ex.  xxv. 
1 2 ;  xxvi.  24 ;  xxviii.  28 ;)  2kJinger-Hn^; 
(Ex.  XXXV.  22;  Isa.  iii.  21;  comp. 
Luke  XT.  22;  James  ii.  2;)  specially  a 
seal  or  tignet  ring,  usually  set  with 
an  engraved  gem  for  sealing.  (Ex. 
xxviii.  11,  21;  Gen.  xli.  42;  Est,  iii. 
10;  viii.  2,  8;  Jer.  xxii.  24.)  So  also, 
the  Hebrew  word  hhotam  properly 
signifies  a  seal  or  signet  ring.  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  18;  Job  xxxviii.  14;  Dan.  vi. 
17;  Hag.  ii.  23;  Sol.  Song  viii.  6.) 
In  the  British  Museum  there  are  se- 
veral rings,  ear-rings,  nose-rings,  pen- 
dants, signets,  beads,  necklaces,  brace- 
lets, and  other  ornaments,  from  the 
tombs  of  Egpyt.  They  are  of  gold, 
silver,  bronze,  iron,  electrum,  corne- 
lian, jasper,  porcelain,  ivory,  glass, 
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emerald,  etc.  We  give  the  fi^re  of 
a  signet  ring  of  solid  gold,  which  was 
found  in  the  Necropolis  at  Thebes. 
The  hieroglyphics  eneraved  on  the 
cornelian  show  that  it  belonged  to  an 
officer  of  Thothmosis  III.,  during  the 
time  the  Hebrews  were  in  Egypt* 

BlMAH=z  shout  or  cry,  A  descen- 
dant of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  It.  20.) 

RIPHATH  =  in^rerf,  shahen?  A 
people  sprung  from  Gomer,  who  may 
nave  given  name  to  the  Riphaan, 
Mountains,  in  what  was,  to  the  He- 
brews, the  remotest  northern  regions. 
(Gen.  X.  3.)  The  name  is  also  writ- 
ren  "Diphath."  (1  Chron.  i.  6,  mar- 
gin.) 

RISSAH  =:  a  ruin,  A  station  of 
the  Hebrews  in  the  desert.  (Num. 
xxxiii.  21,  22.) 

RITHMAH  =  heatJty  hrnom,  A 
station  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert 
(Num.  xxiii.  18,  19.) 

RIVER.  The  Hebrew  word  «/iA«r 
signifies  a  river  or  perennial  stream; 
(Gen.  ii.  10, 14;)  the  Euphrates;  (Gen. 
xxxi.  21 ;)  the  Chebar;  (Eaek.  i.  1,8;) 
the  Abana  and  Parphar;  (2  Kings  v. 
12;)  the  Nile;  (Gen.  xv.  18;  Isa.  xix. 
5.)  The  Egyptian  word  jeor  also 
signifies  a  rlcer,  specially  the  Sihor, 
i.  e.  the  Nile.  (Gen.  xli.  1 ;  Ex.  i.  22; 
vii.  18 — 20;  Isa.  xix.  6;  Jer.  xlvi.  7, 
8;  Am.  ix.  5.) 

RIZPAH=:a  coal  One  of  Saul's 
concubines.  (2  Sam.  iii.  7 ;  xxi.  8 — 10.) 

ROADS.--See  Highway. 

ROBE.— See  Garments. 

ROCK  This  term  is  used  in  a 
metaphorical  sense  of  God,  as  the 
"  Rock,"  i.  e.  the  strength  and  refuge 
of  His  people;  (Deut.  xxxiL  4;  2  Sam. 
xxlii.  3;  Ps.  xviii.  2;)  and  of  Christ, 
who  is  their  support;  (Isa.  xxxii.  2; 
1  Cor.  X.  4;)  also  for  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  eternal  supremacy,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem. (Matt.  x?i.  18.)  It  is  also  used 
for  the  ancestor  of  a  nation  or  people. 
(Isa.  li.  1,  2.) 

ROD.     This  word  is  used  for  a 

wand  or  walking  staff;  as  the  rod  of 

Moses,  sometimes  called  "  the  rod  of 

God ;"  (Ex.  iv.  2,  4,  20 ;  viL  9—20 ; 
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viii.  5,  17;  ix.  23;  x.  13;)  Aaron's 
rod,  which  miraculously  blossomed 
and  brought  forth  almonds ;  (Num.  It. 
7,9;  xvii.  8,10;  Heb.  ix.  4;)  Jona- 
than's rod;  (1  Sam.  xiv.  27;)  also  the 
shepherd's  staff,  the  symbol  of  the 
shepherd's  care.  (Lev.  xxviL  32; 
EzcK.  XX.  87;  Mic.  vii.  14.)  The 
term  '*  rod,"  as  a  shoot  of  a  tree,  de- 
signates Christ  as  a  descendant  of 
Jesse ;  (Isa.  xL  1 ;)  also  used  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  as  springing  from 
one  root  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  2;  Jer.  x.  16.) 
It  is  used  as  the  symbol  of  authority; 
(Ps.  it  9;  cxx.  2;  cxxv.  3;  Jer.  xlviii. 
17;  Ezek.  xix.  11;  Rev.  ii.  27;)  of 
that  which  supports  and  strengthens; 
(Ps.  xxiit  4;  I^a.  iii.  1 ;  Ezek.  xxix. 
6;)  and  of  the  afflictions  with  which 
God  disciplines  His  people.  (Job.  ix. 
34;  Heb.  xii.  6,  7.) 

RODANIM.— See  Dodakim. 

ROE.  The  Hebrew  word  tztbi, 
rendered  "  roe,"  refers  to  the  whoU* 
genus  of  the  roe,  antelope,  and  gazelle. 
(2  Sam.  ii.  18;  1  Chron.  xii.  8;  SoL 
Song  ii.  7;  iii.  5.)  These  elegant 
animals  were  abundant  in  Palestine; 
(2  Sam.  i.  19;)  they  are  very  timid; 
(Isa.  xiii.  14;)  and  fleet;  (2  Sam.  ii. 
18;  1  Chron.  xii.  8;  Prov.  vi.  5;  Sol. 
Sone,  ii.  9;)  and  their  flesh  was,  and 
is  still  regarded  as  a  delicacy.  (Deut. 
xiL  15,  22;  xiv.  5;  xv.  22;  1  Kings 
iv.  23.) 

ROGEL.— See  Exrooel. 

ROGELIM  ==/M/i^r'#  place.  A 
town  in  Gilead.  (2  Sam.  xviL  27; 
xix.  31.) 

ROHGAH=<>tt^^Ty,  clamour.  A 
descendant  of  Asher.  (1  Chron.  vii.  34.) 

ROLL.— See  Book. 

ROMANS,  EPISTLE  TO.  This 
Epistle  was  written  in  Greek,  by 
Paul,  at  Corinth,  near  the  close  of 
A.D.  57,  or,  as  Alford  supposes,  at 
the  beginning  of  58.  (Rool  xv.  25, 
26;  xvi.  12, 22.)  It  is  attested  as  the 
work  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
by  Irenseus,  Thcophilns  of  Antioch, 
Cflement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian, 
and  Origen.  From  this  Epistle  we 
learn  that  Christianity  was  c&rly  in- 
troduced to  the  imperial  city;  (Aom. 
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L  8;  xtL  19;)  yet  we  haTe  do  eri- 
dence  tbat  the  Boman  churcb  wu 
founded  b;  an  Apostle.  Hod  peter 
erer  Tisited  Kome,  even  so  late  >s 
A.D.  57  or  68,  surely  PbuI  would  have 
adTerted  to  him  and  bis  laboars  in 
the  course  of  this  Epistle.  As  manjr 
Jews  resided  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
empire,  it  i^  not  improbable  that  the 
flourishing  church  in  that  citj  was 

Slanted  by  the  "  itrangert  of  Borne, 
ews  and  proselytes,"  who  were  con- 
verted at  Jerusalem  on  the  notable 
dsjof  PentecosL    (Acuii.  10.)    Nor 


Christians  "  scattered  abroad "  by 
the  persecution  after  Stephen's  death. 
(Ants  Tiii.  1.  4)  xi.  19.)  Aquita  and 
Friscilla,  Androoicus  and  Junia,  with 
others,  with  whom  the  AposClt 
to  have  been  acauaini  ' 
mentioned  a 


in  acquainted,  are  specially 
as  sharing  in  the  labour 
of  eslabliihing-  the  in&nc  cause  in  the 
imperial  city.  (Acts  xviii.  2 ;  ttI. 
3—16.)  When  this  Epistle  was  writ- 
ten, the  apparently  numerous  cbitrch 
consisted  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
who  had  embraced  the  new  religion. 
Unhappily,  the  Jewish  Christians 
were  attached  to  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tutes— were  prone  to  feel  indiKaant  at 
the  goTernment  of  the  heathen  ma- 
gistrates OTcr  them — and  were  unwill- 
ing to  believe  that  the  Gentiles  could 
be  admitted  to  equal  privQeges  with 
them  in  tbe  kingdom  uf  the  Messiah, 
especially  without  becoming  prose- 
lytes to  the  Jewish  religion.  On  the 
other  hand,  tbe  Gentiles  disregarded 
the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  eapeciallj 
ftbont  circumcision,  and  meats  and 
drinks,  and  holidays.  While  tbe 
AcHMtle  advocates  e<]ual  rights  and 
pririleges.  both  for  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, he  shows  that  all  mankind  were 
equally  "  under  sin,"  and  liable  to  the 
wrath  of  God;  that  the  deeds  of  the 
law  were  wholly  incompetent  lo  pro- 
cure justification;  and  that  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  the  uniTersal  Redeemer, 
was  the  only  means  of  i)btalning  the 
eternal  salvation,  which  was  now 
offered  by  the  mercy  of  God  alike 


Jews  and  Gentiles,  without  any 


B.O'H'B  ^  itrength,  Le.  a  strong 
place,  fortress.  The  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  once  tbe  metro- 
polis of  the  world,  is  situated  on  the 
ri»er  Tiber,  in  Italy.  Tbe  earliest 
settlers  in  Italy  appear  to  have  been 
the  EtrutcaJU  or  Etrurians,  probably 
a  tribe  front  Tarsbish,  many  centuries 
previous  to  tbe  rise  of  the  Roman 
power.  The  Etruscans. whobave left 
traces  of  civiliiation  inferior  in  gran- 
deur perhaps  to  the  monuments  uf 
Egypt,  in  beauty  to  those  of  Greece, 
finally  fell  before  the  power  of  the 
Romans.  Komotus,  who  is  said  to 
have  founded  Rome  753  n.c,  was  pro- 
bably an  Etruscan  /uoNfoo  or  chief, 
who,  with  a  horde  collected  from  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  future  imperial  city,  in  a 
fortress  on  Mount  Palatine,  which 
was  afterwards  eslended  overtheseven 
hills.  Tbe  second  king,  NumaPom- 
pilius,  is  said  to  have  founded  tbe  reli- 
gious systemuf  the  Romans.  Tbe  ad- 
vancingpoweroftheltomans  gradually 
overwhelmed  the  Albans,  tbe  Sabines, 
the  Etruscans,  tbe  Latins-,  and  finally, 
the  subjugation  of  the  Tarentines  and 
Samnites  made  Rome  the  mistress  of 
Italy.  The  growth  of  the  Roman 
power,  which  was  destined  to  bring 
tbe  nations  beneath  its  iron  rule,  was 
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for  some  time  very  slow.  But  when 
Carthage  was  crushed,  b.c.  146,  the 
Boman  arms  spread  over  the  earth 
like  a  whirlwind;  and  in  little  more 
than  a  century  they  erected  upon  the 
overthrow  of  earlier  thrones  the  most 
unbending  tyranny  the  world  had  yet 
seen.  It  was  not  till  times  posterior 
to  the  closing  of  the  canon  of  the  old 
Testament  that  the  Romans  came  in 
contact  with  the  Jews.  The  first  alli- 
ance between  the  Jews  and  Romans 
was  made  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  b.c. 
102.  This  was  renewed  by  his  brother 
Jonathan,  b.c.  144.  (1  Mace.  viii.  1, 
etc.)  After  this  time  the  liomans 
had  enough  to  do  with  the  Jews,  not 
only  under  the  Herods,  but  also  when 
Judea  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
Boman  province,  until  at  last  they 
were  driven  utterly  to  exterminate 
them  from  the  country, under  Hadrian, 
A.D.  135.  (Luke  xxiii.  38;  John  xl 
48;  xix.  20;  Acts  ii.  10;  xvi.  21,  37, 
88;  xviii.  2;  xix.  21;  Rom.  i.  7,  15;  2 
Tim-  i.  17.)  In  the  Augustan  age, 
while  Rome  nras  mistress  of  the  world, 
literature  and  art  made  great  progress. 
But  the  succeeding  emperors  were 
mostly  distinguished  only  for  their 
cruelties  and  licentiousness,  until 
Constantino  embraced  Christianity 
and  made  it  the  religion  of  his  empire. 
He  made  Constantinople  the  Roman 
capital  A.D.  330,  and  thus  gave  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  power  and  influence  of 
old  Rome.  The  ancient  empire  was 
finally  overthrown  by  Odoacer,  king 
of  the  lieruli,  who  assumed  the  title 
of  king  of  Italy,  a.d.  476,  nearly  1230 
years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
iSince  then  Rome  has  continued  to  be 
only  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of 
the  Romish  community.  Rome  is 
now  celebrated  not  only  for  its  own 
splendour,  but  for  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  its  former  greatness.  The 
most  interesting  monument  which  has 
survived  the  ravages  of  time  is  the 
triumphal  arch,  erected  by  Titus,  to 
commemorate  the  conquest  and  over- 
throw of  Jerusalem,  which  yields 
many  vahuible  illustrations  of  the 
Jewish  and  Roman  costumes  and 
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manners  in  the  apostolic  age.    The 
city  of  Rome,  according  to  the  official 
census,  reported  in  the  Augsburgh 
Allfffm.  Zeit,  1847,  had  54  parishes, 
27,532    families,    39    bishops,    1514 
priesu,  2471  monks,  1754  nuns,  521 
seminaries,    and     a    population    of 
175,883.    The  great  mass  of  the  po- 
pulation, as  in  all  Romish  conntiies, 
is  indescribably  poor  and  miserable, 
and  the  state  of  morals  is  deplorably 
low.    The  Romish  religion  is  an  ex- 
traordinary mixture  of  Roman  poly- 
theism ana  Christianity.    The  contra- 
dictions and  absurdities  to  which  relic 
worship  leads,  show  that  even  the 
chair  of  Peter  hardly  escapes  from 
baptized  paganism.    It  is  said  that  on 
the  18th  of  January  1688,  while  the 
identical  chair  used   by  Peter  was 
being  cleaned,  in  order  to  be  set  up  in 
some  conspicuous  place  in  the  Vati- 
can, there  unluckily  appeared  carved 
upon  it  the  twelve  labours  of  Hercules, 
— ^the  evidence  of  its  pagan  origin. 
Another  chair,  in  St.  Peter's  church, 
in  which  it  is  affirmed  that  Apostle  ex- 
ercised his  office,  is  said  to  have  been 
examined  by  the  profane  French  sol- 
diers, in  the  time  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
when  they  had  possession  of  Rome, 
who  copied  the  Arabic  inscription, 
namely,  "  There  is  but  one  God,  and 
Muhammed  is  his  prophet."      Thia 
chair  was  probably  among  the  spoils 
of  the  Crusaders. 

R0MANTIEZER=7  ftave  exalted 
hut  help.  A  son  of  Heman.  (1  Chron. 
XXV.  4,  31.) 

ROOF.— See  House. 

ROOM. — See  Reuoboth. 

ROOT.  That  part  of  the  plant 
which  extends  into  the  earth.  (Matt. 
xiii.6,21.)  The  Hebrew  word  #*<w*i|, 
i.e.  **root,"  also  signifies  a  shoots 
sprout,  "sprout  of  Jesse;"  (Isa.  xL 
10;)  "a  snoot  out  of  a  dry  soil  ;" 
(Isa.  lUi.  2 ;  compare  Rev.  v.  5 ; 
xxii.  16;)  and  is  used  metaphorically 
of  the  Messiah,  who  should  proceed 
from  the  ancient  and  decayed  family 
of  Jesse.  So  also,  the  term  "  root"^' 
designates  Hezekiah,  a  descendant  of 
king  Uzziah;  (Isa.  xiv.  29;  2  Chron. 
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xxvi.  6,  7;)  and  is  also  used  for  the 
power  of  the  Philistines.  (Isa.  xiy. 
80.) 

BOSE.  The  Hebrew  word  lihabaz- 
zeleth,  rendered  "rosef"  (Isa.  xxxv. 
1;  Sol.  Song  ii.  1,)  properly  desig- 
nates a  flower,  growing  in  meadows 
and  pastures,  in  the  Apocryphal 
books  the  Greek  word  rodon,  i.e. 
"a  rose,"  frequently  occurs.  (Eccles. 
xxiv.  14;  xxxix.  13;  l.  8;  Wisd. 
2.  8.)  White  and  pink  roses  are 
abundant  in  some  parts  of  Palestine. 

BOSH=/t<?fl<f,  summit.  1.  A  son 
of  Benjamin.  (Geu.xlvi.21.)  2.  The 
Hebrew  word  i^sh,  rendered  "  prince," 
(Ezek.  xxxviii.  2,  3;  xxxix.  1,)  ought 
to  be  read  Bosh,  as  the  name  of  a 
northern  nation,  probably  the  Rus- 
sians^ along  with  Meshech  and  TubaL 

BOSIN.— See  Balm. 

BUBY.  The  Hebrew  word  pm- 
iniMf  rendered  "rubies,"  properly 
designates  red  corals.  (Prov.  iiL  16 ; 
Tiii.  11;  XX.  15;  xxxi.  10;  Jobxxriii. 
18;  Lam.  ir.  7.)  And  the  word 
Jeadcod,  rendered  "agate,"  (Isa.  liv. 
12;  Ezek.  xxvii.  16,  margin  "chryso- 
prase,")  is  now  understood  to  designate 
the  oriental  ru^t/,  a  valuable  gem  of  a 
Tivid  red  colour.  The  word  odem^ 
rendered  "  sardius,"  is  in  the  margin 
rendered  "ruby."    (Ex.  xxxix.  10.) 

BUDIMENTS.— See  Elements. 

BUE.  One  of  the  garden  plants  of 
which  the  hypocritical  Pharisees  used 
to  pay  tithe,  though  uncommanded. 
The  strong  scented  and  bitter  leaves 
of  this  plant  were  used  as  medicine,  and 
also  as  a  spice  for  meat.  In  Luke 
xL  42,  it  is  mentioned  instead  of 
*<  dill "  in  the  parallel  passage.  (  Matt 
xxiii.  23,  margin.) 

BUFUS=rcrf.  A  son  of  Simon 
the  Cyrenian,  (Mark  xv.  21,)  whom 
Paul  salutes.    (Bom.  xvi.  13.) 

'RUHAMAll=iCompa'Ssionated.  A 
symbolical  name  given  to  the  house 
of  IsraeL    (Hos.  ii.  1.) 

BULER— See  Prince. 

BUMAH. — See  Asumah. 

BUSH.— See  Flao. 

'RUTH=femal/}/riendt  companion. 
A  Moabitess   who    married    into  a 
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Hebrew  family  which  had  emig^ted 
into  the  land  of  Moab  during  the 
famine.  (Judg.  vi.  3 — 6.)  On  the 
death  of  Elimdech  and  his  two  sons, 
Buth,  who  was  now  a  widow,  and  had 
doubtless  become  a  proselyte  to 
Judaism,  resolved  to  accompany  her 
widowed  mother-in-law  to  Bethlehem 
in  Judea.  The  young  widow  was 
soon  married  to  Boaz,  her  wealthy 
kinsman,  by  whom  she  became  the 
ancestress  of  king  David.  Though 
Buth  was  a  Gentile  woman,  that  was 
no  objection  to  her  position  as  an  an- 
cestress of  the  Messiah.  (Buth  i.  1 — 
22;  ii.  1;  iv.  10—22;  Matt.  i.  6,  6.) 

BUTH,  Book  op.  This  book  ap- 
pears as  the  work  of  an  unknown 
author  of  the  time  of  David,  or  soon 
after;  it  was  evidently  taken  from 
more  ancient  records,  as  its  history  be- 
longs to  the  period  of  the  Judges. 
(Buth  i.  1.)  The  object  of  the  writer 
was  to  trace  the  genealogy  of  David 
to  a  source  which  is  honourable;  at 
the  same  time,  he  does  not  flatter  the 
royal  family,  but  candidly  relates  its 
descent  from  a  Moabitish  mother,  who 
had  been  reduced  to  extreme  poverty. 
The  simplicity,  integrity,  and  kind 
feelings  of  the  principal  persons  exhi- 
bited are  altogether  remarkable;  and 
the  narrative  shows  that  David  had  at 
least  some  ancestors  who  were  nature's 
noblemen.    (1  Chron.  ii.  11,  12.) 

BYE.  The  Hebrew  citssemetfi 
rendered  "rye,"  (Ex.  ix.  32;  Isa. 
xxviii.  25,)  and  "  fitches,"  (Ezek.  iv. 
9,)  designates  a  species  of  grain,  the 
triticum  spelta  of  Linnaeus,  the  mo- 
dem spelt.  The  Hebrews  appear  to 
have  ocasionally  used  the  meal  of  this 
grain  for  bread. 
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SABACHTHANI.— See  Eli,  Eli, 
Lama  Sabachthani. 

SABAOTH.-See  Host  op  Heaven. 

SABBATH.  The  Hebrew  word 
Sabbath  properly  signifies  a  cessation, 
rest,  a  return,  from  labour,  hence  day 
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^f  regt^  or  rettUution;  and  it  was  used 
by  the  Hebrews  as  the  designation  of 
•*  the  seventh  day,"  the  day  of  return 
from  toil  to  repose.  The  most  ancient 
Becord  says:  "And  on  the  seventh 
day  God  had  ended  His  work  which 
He  had  made;  and  He  rested  on  the 
seventh  day  from  all  His  work  which 
He  had  msule.  And  God  blessed  the 
seventh  day  and  sanctified  it:  because 
that  in  it  He  had  rested  from  all  His 
work  which  God  had  created  and 
made."  (Gen.  ii.  2,  8.)  Here  the 
term  **  rest,"  as  spoken  of  God,  is  not 
opposed  to  weariness,  but  to  action; 
it  IS  merely  a  cessation  from  labour. 
On  this  day,  the  work  of  creation 
being  finished,  the  Most  High  entered 
into  His  rest — His  Sabbath — which 
still  continues,  and  in  which  He  is 
now,  by  the  elevatory  process  of  Re- 
demption, educating  mankind  for 
the  glories  of  the  future,  and  for  part- 
ner£ip  with  Himself  in  His  ever-en- 
during rest  in  heaven.  (Heb.  iv.  0, 
10;  Lev.  xiv.  18.)  Then  also  was  the 
Sabbath  day  blessed  and  sanctified  for 
man,  not  only  as  the  appointed  time 
for  cessation  from  labour,  but  for  the 
eigojrment  of  special  blessing  arising 
from  the  devout  contemplation  of  the 
Divine  perfections,  as  manifested  in 
the  Creator's  works — a  happy  symbol 
of  that  perpetual  "Sabbath  which 
remaineth  to  the  people  of  God." 

This  primeval  institution  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  an  arbitrary  enactment, 
but  as  an  appointment  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  what  are  called  the  laws 
of  nature;  and  is  found  to  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  well-being 
of  man,  and  the  labouring  animals. 
Physiolo^cal  considerations  show 
that,  beside  the  alternation  of  day 
and  night,  the  human  constitution  re- 
quires the  repose  of  one  day  in  seven 
■in  order  to  restore  the  equilibrium; 
and  that  it  is  as  essential  to  our  in- 
tellectual and  physical  as  to  our 
moral  and  spiritual  nature.  Hence 
**the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man — 
•for  the  benefit  of  the  race — and  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath."  (Mark  u.  27.) 
Traces  of  the  original  appointment 
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of  the  Sabbath  have  been  found  in  the 
sacredness  of  the  number  serem^  so 
frequently  used  by  the  Hebrews  as 
the  symbol  of  perfection  and  eam^ 
pleteness,  and  also  in  the  permanent 
division  of  time  into  fpeeks  or  periods 
of  seven  days,  which  has  preTaOed 
among  most  nations,  from  the  shores 
of  Europe  to  the  plains  of  Hindustan. 

Though  the  creation  Sabbath  was 
the  seventh  day  in  the  order  of  the 
inspired  Record,  yet,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  was  ikejirst  day  of  man's  week — 
the  first  evening  and  morning  which 
he  ever  saw;  hence  he  must  have 
commenced  the  computation  of  his 
time  with  the  Sabbath,  which  was 
really  to  him  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  as  it  was  the  Jirnt  complete  day 
of  his  existence.  The  seventh  day,  then, 
being  the  first  day  of  Adam*s  life, 
was  consecrated  by  war  offirgt/rwits 
to  God,  and  was  held  as  the  aacivd 
day  by  the  patriarchs  until  the  re- 
turn of  the  Hebrews  from  Sgypt. 
The  earliest  recorded  instance  of  the 
presentation  of  sacrifice  is  connected 
with  the  observance  of  this  day :  "  at 
the  end  of  days,"  i.  e.  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  week — ^not  on  the  last,  but 
the^rf^  day — Cain  and  Abel  brought 
each  their  offerings  to  the  Lord. 
(Gen.  iv.  8,  4.)  So  also,  in  Gen. 
viii.  8^12,  it  is  stated  that  Noah 
sent  forth  the  dove  three  successive 
times  from  the  ark,  and  waited  mttu 
days  between  each,  evidently  in  de- 
ference to  the  Sabbath  day.  This 
day,  which  may  be  considered  ss 
identical  with  our  Lord's  day,  was 
not  totally  neglected  by  the  Hebrews 
while  in  Egypt,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
the  universal  Sabbath  of  the  early 
nations,  and  by  idolaters  was  derot^ 
to  the  worship  of  the  sun;  hence 
called  Sun-day. 

But  though  the  most  ancient  Sabbath, 
the  sacred  day  of  the  {wtriarchsv  wss 
thefirgt  day  ofthe  week,  it  appears  that 
the  weekly  Sabbath  ofthe  Heorews  was 
altered,  as  well  as  the  commencement  of 
their  year,  at  their  exodus  from  BgypL 
(£x.  xii.  2.)  Li  commemoration  of 
their  deliverance  the  month  Abib  or 
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Nisan=April was  made  the/fr^month 
of  the  year,  and  to  this  the  Mosaic 
chronology  is  conformed.  Already  had 
many  of  the  Hebrews  assembled  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  month,  on 
the  morrow  after  the  passover,  wait- 
ing the  return  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
from  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  with  per- 
mission to  depart    As    there  must 
have  been  an  interval  of  several  hours 
ere   their  leaders    returned,    durin? 
which  the  people  acquired  the  wealth 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  **  all  the  hosts" 
prepared  for  the  march,  it  must  have 
been  near  the  close  of  the  day  when 
they  broke  up  from  their  rendfezvous. 
Hence  it  would  appear  that  it  was 
not  till  the  same  evening,  after  sun- 
set, which,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
reckoning,  commenced  the  sixteenth 
day  of  Nisan,  that  the  Hebrews  were 
fairly  on  their  journey  out  of  Eg3rpt. 
This  day,  then,  apparently  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week,  i.e.  Saturday,  was, 
by  Divine  appointment,  constituted 
the  Sabbath  of  the  Hebrews,  in  order 
to  perpetuate  their  deliverance  from 
Egyptian  slavery.    (Ex.  xii.  33 — 51 ; 
xiiL  3, 4;  xxxiv.  18;  Deut  xvi.  1 — 3.) 
Indeed,  in  Deut.  v.  15,  Moses  does  not 
enforce  the  observance  of  this  day,  as 
in  Ex.  XX.  11,  by  the  consideration  of 
God's  resting  on  the  seventh  day, 
which  was  the  Sabbath  of  the  Patri- 
archs;  but  binds  it  upon  them  by 
saying — "  Remember  that  thou  wast 
a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
that  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee 
out  thence  through  a  mighty  hand 
and  by  a  stretched  out  arm:  therefore 
the  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee  to 
keep  the  Sabbath-day."    And,  as  the 
Hebrews  were  about  to  be  constituted 
the  depositories  of  Divine  truth — the 
conservators  of  a  holy  worship — ^until 
the  coming  of  the   Messiah,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  have  not 
only  a  different  ritual,  but  a  different 
weekly  Sabbath    peculiar  to  them- 
selves, lest  they  should  be  carried 
away  by  idolatry,  or  in  any  way  be- 
come mingled  with  surrounding  na- 
tions.   This  Sabbath,  which  was  to  be 
observed  by  the  Hebrews  in  all  their 
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generations,  is  also  calculated  from 
die  first  day  in  which  the  manna  fell: 
on  the  sixth  day  there  fell  a  double 
quantity  of  manna,  and  the  people 

fathered  tvdce  as  much  as  on  other 
ays;  thus  anticipating  the  Sabbath, 
and  preparing  for  it.  (Ex.  xviT  22 — 
30.)  And  a»erwards,  when  the  He- 
brews arrived  at  Mount  Sinai,  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath  was  most  dis- 
tinctly and  fully  laid  down  in  the 
decalogue,  in  language  which  recog- 
nises the  existence  of  a  primitive 
Sabbath.  It  begins  with  tne  word 
"  Remembes,"  and  concludes  with  an 
allusion  to  the  institution  at  the  crea- 
tion,— showine^,  that  though  the  pe- 
culiar Sabbath  of  the  Hebrews,  like 
other  institutions  connected  with 
their  dispensation,  was  merely  intro- 
duced until  *'  the  fulness  of  time,"  yet 
the  principle  was  the  same  in  each 
case,  that  one  day  in  seven  should  be 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  God. 
(Ex.  XX.  8—11.) 

The  Christian  Sabbath,  called  the 
"  Lord's  day,"  and  the  "  first  day  of  the 
week,"  is  evidently  a  different  day  from 
the  Hebrew  seventh  day  Sabbath,  but 
identical  with  the  primitive  Sabbath 
instituted  at  the  creation.  Though  we 
have  no  record  stating  that  either 
Christ  or  His  apostles  changed  the  Sab- 
bath from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  yet  we  have  every  requisite 
evidence  that  this  change  was  accom- 
plished in  the  apostolic  age,  by  the 
abrogation  of  the  Hebrew  polity  and 
the  establishment  of  Christianity. 
Christ  honoured  the  first  day  of  the 
week  by  rising  from  the  dead ;  (Matt 
xxviii.  1 — 10;)  appearing  to  His 
disciples;  (John  xx.  19 — 29;)  and 
sendmg  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts 
ii.  1—4.)  On  this  day  all  Chris- 
tians met  for  public  worship;  and 
to  keep  holy  the  day  on  which  the 
Saviour  rose  from  the  dead,  was  to 
acknowledge  Him  as  Lord  and  Christ. 
(Acts  XX.  7 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  2 ;  Rev.  i.  10.) 
The  resurrection  of  Christ  on  this  day 
was  symbolized  in  the  Hebrew  ritual  by 
the  offering  of  the  **  sheaf  of  first 
fruits"  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  Nisan, 
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the  third  day  after  the  Passorer :  "  He 
was  the  first  fraits  of  them  that  slept" 
(Ley.  xxiii.  10,  11;  1  Cor.  xv.  20; 
Acts  xxvi.  23.)  It  is  true  that  Christ, 
while  under  the  law,  religiously  obey- 
ed the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  fourth 
commandment,  though  far  from  con- 
forming to  the  requirements  of  Pha- 
risaical austerity.  And  while  the 
Jewish  polity  subsisted,  the  political 
law  of  the  Mosaic  Sabbath  would  still 
be  in  force  in  Judea;  hence,  neither 
our  Lord  nor  His  Apostles  ever 
claimed  the  exercise  of  any  authority 
to  change  the  day,  inasmuch  as  that 
would  have  been  a  direct  interference 
with  the  political  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  with  the  province  of  the 
magistrate.  An  obvious  reason  pre- 
sents itself  why  the  Mosaic  Sabbath 
was  not  abrogated  by  any  express 
command, — the  Jewish  economy  had 
now  served  its  purpose;  Christianity, 
the  spiritual  principle  in  that  dispen- 
sation, was  now  evolved;  and,  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  old  nationality,  the 
Jewish  ritual  and  its  sacred  days  were 
for  ever  abrogated,  while  the  Sabbath 
naturally  reverted  to  the  primitive 
Sunday,  or  creation  Sabbath.  And  it 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  in  all 
the  missionary  labours  of  the  Apostles 
in  the  different  regions  of  the  empire, 
we  never  read  of  them  authoritatively 
instituting  the  Ix>rd*s  day  to  be  ob- 
served as  the  Sabbath,  simply  be- 
cause that  day  being  the  first  day 
of  the  week — the  same  as  the  primi- 
tive Sabbath  —  was  already  insti- 
tuted, having  been  held  as  the  sacred 
day  by  the  Gentile  nations  from 
the  remotest  times.  Hence  we 
see,  that  the  Apostles  had  not  the 
serious  difficulty  to  encounter  of  in- 
stituting a  Sabbath  on  a  different  day 
to  that  which  was  generally  observed 
as  sacred.  In  several  of  those  regions 
where  the  primitive  Sabbath  was  still 
observed,  tiiough  consecrated  to  ido- 
latrous worship,  the  Jews,  both  before 
and  after  the  extinction  of  their  own 
nationality,  had  synagogues  where 
the  law  and  the  prophets  were  read 
on  the  Mosaic  Sabbath.  And,  in- 
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deed,  in  some  of  the  Oriental  churches, 
where  the  Jewish  element  was  pre- 
dominant, religious  services  were  long 
held  both  on  the  seventh  and  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  ;  but  as  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  day  for  the 
commemoration  of  the  birth-day  of 
a  better  creation,  by  the  redemption 
of  the  world,  became  the  badge  and 
test  of  a  Christian  profession,  the 
observance  of  the  seventh  day  gradu- 
ally fell  into  disuetude. 

Though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  reason 
of  the  change  of  the  Sabbath  from  the 
first  day  of  we  week  to  the  seventh,  was 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Mosaic  eco- 
nomy;  and,  with  the  expiration  of  that 
economy,  the  Sabbath  reverted  to  its 
original  position ;  still,  it  must  be  ob* 
vious  that  neither  of  those  days  could 
have  been  observed  for  sacml  wor- 
ship in  all  parts  of  the  earth  at  the 
same  time.  The  original  institute 
required  that  one  day  in  $eren — not 
every  tevrnth  day,  but  every  Sabbath 
dav — should  be  appropriated  as  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord.  But,  as  among 
different  nations  there  have  been 
different  methods  of  reckoning  days — 
some  reckoning  from  sun-rise  to  sun- 
rise, some  from  sun-set  to  sun-set, 
and  others  from  midnight  to  mid- 
night— it  could  never  have  been  de- 
signed that  every  hour  of  the  same 
Sabbath  should  be  held  at  the  same 
time  universally.  Moreover,  if  every 
nation  commenced  the  day  at  the  same 
hour,  still,  the  differences  of  latitude 
and  longitude  would  prevent  every 
portion  of  the  original  Sabbath  being 
consecrated  at  the  same  time;  as  it  is 
known  to  every  one  that  while  it  is 
noon  on  one  part  of  the  earth's  surface, 
it  is  midnight  at  the  antipodes.  The 
circumstance  of  the  possibility  of  three 
Sundays  occurring  in  one  week,  shows, 
very  clearly,  that  the  same  hours 
could  never  have  been  intended  to  be 
observed  as  the  Sabbath  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth  at  the  same  time.  Sup- 
pose two  persons  were  to  start  from 
London  at  the  same  time,  in  opposite 
directions,  the  one  travelling  east- 
ward, in  the  direction  of  the  carth^s 
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motion,  and  the  other  westward,  in 
the  contrary  direction,  both  making 
the  tour  of  the  globe;  on  their  return 
they  would  differ  two  whole  days  in 
their  reckoning,  although  arriving  at 
the  same  hour  at  the  point  from  which 
they  set  out.  Should  the  day  of  re- 
turn to  the  one  who  travelled  east- 
wardly  be  Monday,  to  the  one  who 
travelled  westwardly  it  would  be 
Saturday,  while  to  those  who  had 
remained  in  London  it  would  be  Sun- 
day. This  contingency  has  actually 
happened  to  some  of  the  earlier  circum- 
navigators, who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  method  of  setting  down  the 
same  nominal  day  a  second  time  when 
crossing  the  meridian  of  the  1 80th 
degree  of  longitude  eastward;  and  of 
cancelling  a  day  when  crossing  the 
same  meridian  westward.  From  this 
circumstance  we  see,  that  while  every 
hour  of  the  same  Sabbath  could  not 
be  held  sacred  universally,  at  the 
same  time,  without  attention  to  diffi- 
cult, and  sometimes  doubtful  astro- 
nomical calculations;  yet  we  learn 
that  some  portion  of  tne  Sabbath  of 
Eden,  and  even  of  that  of  the  Hebrews, 
according  to  the  different  modes  of 
reckoning  the  day,  is  held  by  Christians 
on  Sunday  on  every  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  at  the  present  time.  While, 
however,  the  point  of  commencing  the 
enumeration  of  the  hebdomadal  cycle 
may  be  different  on  every  meridian 
of  the  earth,  still  it  is  not  left  to 
every  individual  to  determine  which 
day  should  be  his  Sabbath,  though  he 
should  even  abstract  the  seventh  part 
of  his  time  from  labour.  The  Sabbath 
was  ordained  for  worship,  for  public 
worship;  hence  it  is  necessary  that 
the  day  should  be  uniformly  observed 
by  a  whole  community  at  the  same 
time.  The  Sabbath  is  not  only  con- 
nected with  religious  d^dy^  but  with 
religious  freedom.  The  only  ground 
of  religious  duty  is  the  Divine  com- 
mand; the  freedom  and  opportunity 
of  performing  religious  duties  are 
civil  riehts,  and,  as  such,  the  matter 
of  legislation.  The  Mosaic  statutes 
secured  the  Sabbath  to  the  Hebrew 
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nation ;  and  the  political  law  of  Chris- 
tian countries,  which  protects  the 
labouring  classes  in  the  enjoyment 
of  this  primeval  boon,  is  not  an  inter- 
ference with  religion,  but  simply  a 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science, and  of  men's  duty  to  be  reli- 
gious. The  Apostle,  when  adjudi- 
cating on  Jewish  festival  observances, 
does  not  intimate  that  the  weekly 
Sabbath  was  no  better  than  any  other 
day;  indeed,  he  does  not  refer  to  the 
Sabbath  day  at  all,  but  merely  to  the 
Jewish  holidays — held  on  the  work- 
ing days — of  which  no  one  could  be 
holier  than  another.  (Rom.  xiv.  5, 6; 
CoL  ii.  16, 17.)  However,  let  us  who 
regard  the  Sabbath  day,  regard  it  to 
the  Lord;  and  as  to  those  who  dis- 
regard it,  or  would  teach  others  so, 
let  them  remember  that  while  they 
are  loosening  the  bonds  of  Christian 
morality,  it  becomes  them  seriously 
to  ponder  the  words  of  our  Lord : 
"  Whosoever  shall  break  one  of  these 
least  commandments,  and  shall  teach 
men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Among 
the  Hebrews,  no  sin,  except  perhaps 
idolatry,  is  threatened  with  heavier 
penalties  than  Sabbath -breaking. 
According  to   the  Mosaic  law,  the 

Eenalty  awarded  to  the  Sabbath - 
reaker  was  death.  (Ex.  xxxv.  2; 
Num.  XV.  32—36.)  The  term  «  Sab- 
baths" is  frequently  used  to  designate 
the  Hebrew  festivals,  which  were  de- 
termined by  the  number  teven,  Thns, 
not  only  the  seventh  day  of  the  week, 
but  the  seventh  month,  the  seventh 
year,  and  the  year  after  seven  times 
seven  years,  i.  e.  the  fiftieth  year, 
were  lUso  Sabbaths,  or  seasons  of 
rest  and  renovation.  (Lev.  xvi.  31 ; 
xxiii.  24;  xxv.  4 — 12;  2  Chron.  xxxvl 
21;  Col.  ii.  16.) — See  Fallow  Yeab. 

SABBATH  DAY'S  JOLTINEY. 
— See  Journey. 

SABEANS.— See  Siieba. 

SABTAH.  A  son  of  Cush,  whose 
descendants  appear  to  have  given 
name  to  the  Ethiopian  city  Saoa^  or 
Sabat,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  not  far  from  the  pre- 
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sent  Arkiko.    (Gen.  x.  7;  1  Chron. 

i.9.) 

SABTECHAH.  A  son  of  Cush. 
whose  descendants  appear  to  have 
given  name  to  a  region  in  Ethiopia. 
(Gen.  X.  7;  1  Chron.  i.  9.) 

SACAR=irr«rrf.  1.  AsonofObed- 
edom.  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  4.)  2.  See 
Shabab. 

SACKBUT.— See  Habp. 

SACKCLOTH.  The  Hebrew  word 
jwA,  rendered  "  sackcloth/'  denotes  a 
coarse  cloth  made  of  goat's  hair, 
camel's  hair,  or  other  materials,  and 
used  for  strainers;  (Matt,  xxiii.  24;) 
for  sacks;  (Gen.  xlii.  25, 27,  80;  Josh, 
ix.  4;)  for  the  garments  of  prophets; 
(Isa.  XX.  2;  Zech.  xiii.  4;  Matt  iii. 
4 ;)  and  for  a  moaming  garment. 
(2  Sam.  iii.  31;  1  Kings  xxi.  27;  2 
Kings  vi.  30;  Est.  iv.  1,  2.)  "Sack- 
doth  and  ashes"  denoted  sorrow  and 
repentance.  (Job  xvi.  15;  Ps.  xxx. 
11;  Isa.  iii.  24;  xxxviii.  5;  Joel  L 
18;  Matt.  xi.  21;  Rev.  vi.  12.) 

SACRIFICP:.  The  solemn  inflic- 
tion of  death  on  a  living  creature,  in 
a  way  of  religious  worsnip.  Sacrifice 
undoubtedly  originated  in  the  Divine 
authority  and  injunction,  immedi- 
ately after  the  first  transgression; 
for  It  must  have  been  from  the  sacri- 
ficiid  victims  that  ** coats  of  skins" 
were  made  for  the  first  human  pair. 
(Gen.  iii.  21.)  So,  also,  the  Divine 
aeceptaneo  of  Abel's  sacrifice,  fur- 
nishes evidences  that  sacrifices  origin- 
ated in  the  will  and  appointment  of 
God.  (Gen.  iv.  3—7;  lleb.  xi.  4.) 
The  victims  in  this  ancient  rite  were 
generally  such  animals  as  were  of 
the  most  utility  to  man ;  though 
among  the  heathen,  where  idolatry 
and  superstition  became  predominant 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  bewildered 
mortals  to  offer  human  victims,  in  the 
hope  of  atoning  for  their  past  trans- 
gressions. (2  Kings  iii.  27.)  Among 
the  Hebrews,  the  rite  of  sacrifice  was 
evidently  a  ttymboUcal  action,  adapted 
and  intended  to  remind  the  offerer 
that  he  was  guilty  in  the  sight  of 
God.  As  it  is  certain  that  sin  could 
not  be  taken  away  by  the  blood  of 
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bullocks  or  of  goats,  this  solemnity 
subjectively,  to  the  sinner,  a  mtmo- 
rial  that  his  sin  deserved  death.  On 
this  account  the  Apostle  says,  "In 
the  sacrifices — there  is  a  remem- 
brance of  sins  made  every  year.** 
(Hcb.  X.  8, 4.)  And,  as  the  sacrifices 
effected  only  what  the  lawyers  call 
an  abatement  of  the  nuisance,  they 
were  regarded  objectively  as  pre- 
figurative  representations  of  a  better 
saerifice  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah; 
inasmuch  as  what  they  could  only 
represent  and  teach.  His  sacrifice 
would  truly  and  actually  effect  Here 
rested  the  faith  of  the  ancients,  and 
here  they  found  acceptance  with  God. 
(Ps.xl.G— 9;  Heb.ix.ll— 28;x.l— 26; 
Eph.  v.  2.)  The  term  "sacrifice"  is 
sometimes  used  figuratively  for  re- 
pentance; (Ps.  li.  17;)  for  the  good 
works  of  believers;  (Phil.  iv.  18;  Heb. 
xiii.  16;)  and  for  the  duties  of  prayer 
and  praise.  (R<im.  xii.  1 ;  Heb.  xiii. 
15;  1  Pet  ii.  5.) — See  0ffebiko9. 

SACRILEGE.  The  crime  of  pro- 
faning that  which  is  sacred.  (Bom. 
ii.  22.)  Occasionally  the  Jews  were 
eminently  guilty  of  this  crime;  as 
they  withheld  the  tithes  and  offerings ; 
(MaL  iii.  8 — 10;)  and  even  converted 
the  temple  into  a  market  (Matt  x:xL 
12,  13.)  The  hearts  of  believers  are 
called  '*  the  temple  of  God,"  and  ther 
must  not  be  defiled  or  profaned. 
(1  Cor.  iii.  17.) 

SADDUCEES=;tt*fo»«?«.  A  Jew- 
ish sect,  in  opposition  to  the  Phari- 
sees and  Essenes;  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  a  certain  Zadoc,  who 
lived  about  three  centuries  before 
Christ  The  Sadducees  rejected  all 
traditions  and  unwritten  laws,  and 
held  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  only  rule 
of  the  Jewish  religion.  As  professors 
of  materialism,  they  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  angels  and  spirits,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  as  well  as  an  over* 
ruling  Providence.  (Matt  xxii.  2S— 
32;  Luke  xx.  27—38;  Acts  xxiii. 
6 — 8.)  In  their  lives  and  morals  the 
Sadducees  were  more  strict  than  the 
Pharisees;  and  although  their  tenets 
were  not  generally  acceptable  among 
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the  common  people,  yet  they  were 
adopted  by  many  of  the  higher  ranks. 
The  modem  Karaites  are  apparently 
followers  of  the  ancient  Sadducees. 
(Matt  iii.  7;  xvi.  1 — 12;  Mark  xii. 
18;  Actsiv.  1;  XT.  17.) 

SADDLE.  The  Hebrew  word  A/wi- 
hash,  signifies  "  saddle  "  or  panniers. 
(Gen.  xxiL  8;  Num.  xxii.  21;  Judg. 
xix.  10 ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  23.)  The  ancient 
Eastern  saddles  were  probably  no> 
thing  more  than  a  skin  girded  to 
the  beast.  The  pack-saddles  of  the 
camels  were  high,  and  made  of  wood, 
with  cloths  heaped  upon  them.  At 
the  end  of  the  day's  journey,  the 
saddle-cloths  being  laid  on  the  ground, 
formed  a  sort  of  mattress  in  the  t^nt. 
(Gen.  xxxi.  84.) 

SAD0C=ju8t.  Gne  of  Joseph's 
ancestors.    (Matt  i.  14.) 

SAFFKON.  The  Hebrew  word, 
carcom^  rendered  "saffron,"  desig- 
nates the  crocus  or  mffran  plant, 
which  grows  wild  in  every  Eastern 
country.  The  ancients  frequently 
made  use  of  this  purple-colourea  frag- 
rant flower  in  costly  perfumes.  (Sol. 
Song  If.  14.) 

SAINT. — See  Sanctification. 

SAJLAH=:<i  shoot,  sprout.  A  son, 
or  grandson  of  Arphaxad;  (Gen.  x. 
24;  xi.  12—15;)  also  written  "Sala." 
(Luke  iii.  35.) 

^KLAlAiS>=i pacific?  A  city  of 
Cyprus,  on  the  S.  E.  coast  of  the 
island.  (Acts  xiii.  5.)  This  ancient 
city,  of  which  few  remains  now  exist, 
was  afterwards  called  C&Mtantia,  and 
still  later  Ihrmagusta. 

SAIjATBIEL=iagk£dof  God.  l.A 
son  of  Jeconiah,  and  father,  or  grand- 
father of  Zerubbabel;  (1  Chron.  iii. 
17;  Matti.  12;)  also  called  "  Sheal- 
tieL"  (Ezr.  iii.  2;  Neb.  xii.  1;  Hage. 
i.  12, 14;  ii.  2.)  2.  The  son  of  Neri, 
and  father  of  ZorobabeL  (Luke  iii. 
27.) 

8ALC  AH  =  tvay,  tract.  A  town 
of  Gad,  or  Manasseh,  in  the  eastern 
limits  of*  Bash  an.  (1  Chron.  ▼.  11; 
Josh.  xii.  5;  xiii.  11.)  It  is  also 
written  "  Salchah."  (Deut  iii.  10.) 
It  18  now  called  SulkJiad;  and  is  de- 
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scribed  as  a  place  with  ruins  on  the 
southern  spur  of  Jebel  Hauran,  and 
abounding  in  rineyards.  It  was  the 
eastern  Ixiundary  of  the  territory  of 
the  Hebrews. 

SALEM. — See  Jerusalem. 

SAJAMss  peace.  A  place  near 
^non,  where  John  baptised^  (John 
iii.  23.)— See  JEnon. 

SALLAl^basket-malter?  1 .  A  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin.  (Neh.  xL  8.) 
2. — See  Sallu. 

SALLU^^eiffhed.  1.  A  descendant 
of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  ix.  7;  Neh. 
xi.  7.)  2.  One  of  the  priests;  (Neh. 
xii.  7;)  also  called  "Sallai."  (Neh. 
xii.  20.) 

SALMA  =: garment.  1.  A  son  of 
Caleb.  (1  Chron.  u.  61—54.)  2.— 
See  Salmok. 

SALMAH=See  Salmon. 

^AliM01Sl=xl€thed.  1.  The  father 
of  Boaz;  (Ruth  iv.  20,  21;  Matt  i.  4, 
5;)  also  caUed  "Salmah;"  (Ruth  iv. 
20,  margin ;)  and  "  Salma.'*  (1  Chron. 
ii.  11.)    2. — See  Zalmon. 

SALMONE=r<;20^/e^(f.  A  promon- 
tary  forming  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  island  of  Crete.    (Acts  xxvii.  7.) 

^KLOUE=pamfic.  The  wife  of 
Zebedee,  and  mother  of  James  and 
John.  (Matt  XX.  20,  21.)  She  was 
one  of  the  devout  women  who  minis- 
tered unto  Christ  (Matt,  xxvii.  56; 
Mark  xv.  40;  xvi.  1.) 

SALT.  The  existence  of  abun- 
dance of  rock  salt,  in  the  hills  and  along 
the  coasts  of  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Dead  sea,  which  is  the  result 
of  volcanic  action,  may  account  for 
the  excessive  saltness  of  the  waters. 
Masses  of  rock  salt,  broken  from  the 
hills,  are  scattered  along  the  shore. 
The  waters  of  the  sea,  annaally  over- 
flowing the  banks,  and  filling  the 
hollows  and  pits  on  the  shore,  and 
being  exhaled  by  the  sun  and  heat, 
leave  behind  them  an  abundance  of 
excellent  salt,  (Zeph.  ii.  0;  Ezek.  xlvii. 
11,)  with  which  the  Arabs  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  throughout  Syria 
and  Egypt  (Job  vi  6 ;  &a.  xxx.  24, 
margin;  Ezek.  xviii.  4.)  As  salt  was 
the  symbol  of  incorruption  and  per- 
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petuity,  it  always  constituted  a  part 
of  the  offerings  to  God.  (Ex.  xxx. 
35  ;  Lev.  iL  13 ;  Ezek.  xliiL  24 ; 
Mark  ix.  4'.;  Col.  iv.  6;  1  Cor.  v.  8.) 
The  allajratice  received  by  one  in  the 
serrioe  of  another  is  called  "salt;" 
(£zr.  iv.  14,  margin;)  hence  the  Latin 
solarium,  from  sal,  i.  e.  salt,  denotes 
salary.  Break  bread  and  eat  salt 
with  an  Arab,  i.  e.  partake  of  his 
hospitality,  and  you  have  his  pledge 
of  safety  and  protection.  (Mark  ix« 
50.)  Salt,  as  the  symbol  of  perma- 
nency, was  eaten  by  the  contracting 
parties  in  covenant  engagements,  to 
signify  that  an  "irrevocable  covenant" 
had  now  been  ratified.  (Num.  xviii. 
19;  2  Chron.  xiii.  5.)  Salt  appears  to 
have  been  used  as  a  manure ;  and  when 
used  in  proper  proportions  it  enriches 
the  soil ;  (Luke  xv.3, 5;)  hence  Christ 
calls  His  disciples  "  the  salt  of  the 
earth,"  because  mankind  were  to  be 
preserved  from  ruin,  and  rendered 
fruitful  unto  every  good  word  and 
work,  by  the  savuur  of  the  truth,  and 
their  holy  instruction  and  example. 
(Matt  v.  13 — 16;  Col.  iv.  6;  James  v. 
20.)  A  "  salt  land"  is  an  unfruitful 
land.  (Job  xxxix.  6  ;  Fs.  cviu  34, 
margin;  Jer.  xviL  G;  Zeph.  ii.  9.)  And 
to  "  sow"  a  place  with  "  salt "  was  a 
symbol  of  perpetual  desolation.  (  Judg. 
xix.  45.) 

SALT,  CITY  OF.  — See  Salt, 
Valley  of. 

SALT,  PILLAR  OF.— See  Lot. 

SALT  SEA.— See  Sea. 

SALT,  VALLEY  OF.  Apparent- 
ly the  Ghor  south  of  the  Dead  sea, 
adjacent  to  the  mountain  of  Salt ; 
where  the  Hebrews  gained  two  decisive 
victories  over  the  Edomites.  (2  Sam. 
viii.  13;  1  Chron.  xviii.  12  ;  2  Kings 
xiv.  7;  2  Chron.  xxv.  11.)  In  this 
neighbourhood  lay  also  the  "  City  of 
SalL"    (Josh.  XV.  61,  62.) 

SALU=:7r^^A^£?.  A  descendant 
of  Simeon.    (Num.  xxv.  14.) 

SALUTATION.  Various  forms 
of  salutation  prevailed  among  the 
Hebrews  ;  as  "  Blessed  be  thou  of 
Jehovah." — "  Jehovah  be  with  thee." 
— "  May  peace  be  thine."  (Judg.  xix. 
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20;  Ruth  ii.  4;  1  Sam.  xxv.  6;  2  Sam. 
XX.  9;  Ps.  cxxix.  8.) — "  Let  my  Lord 
live,"  i.e.  enjoy  every  blessing  of  a 
long  life.  (1  Kings  i.  31;  Neh.  iL  3; 
Dan.  ii.  4;  iii.  9;  v.  10;  vi.  6,  21.) — 
•*  Hail,"  i.  e.  joy  to  thee.  ( Matt.  xxvi. 
49;  xxviii.  9  ;  Mark  xr.  16  ;  Luke  L 
28;  John  xix.  3.)  The  Hebrew  word 
barak — "  to  bless,"  was  also  used. in 
the  sense  of  salute  or  welcome,  and 
to  bid  adieu.  (Gren.  xlvii.  7,  10  ;  2 
Kings  iv.*29  ;  x.  13  ;  1  Chron.  xviii. 
10,  margin.)  The  Arabs  generaUy 
salute  each  other  with  Salam  alelmmy 
i.e.  Peace  be  with  you.  (Matt.  x. 
12;  Luke  X.  5,  6.)  Though  Christ 
dissuaded  his  disciples  from  imitating 
the  moroseness  of  the  Jews,  in  salut* 
ing  their  brethren  only,  (Matt.  v.  47,) 
nevertheless,  they  were  forbidden  to 
salute  an  heretic,  as  such  a  coarse 
might  have  carried  a  deceitful  ap- 
pearance. (2  John  10, 1 1 ;  Rom.  xvi. 
17;  1  Cor.  v.  11.)  In  the  presence 
of  kings  and  princes  the  Hebrews 
prostrated  themselves  upon  the 
ground  while  pronouncing  the  form 
of  salutation.  (Ex.  iv.  31 ;  1  Kings 
i.  53;  ii.  19;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  8;  Matt.  iL 
11.)  As  an  act  of  courteous  demean- 
our they  "bowed"  repeatedly  to  a 
superior.  (Gen.  xxiiL  7;  xxxiii.  3; 
xliii.  28.)  As  a  token  of  afiectionate 
respect  they  sometimes  kissed  each 
other's  beard;  (2  Sam.  xx.  9;)  or  each 
other's  lips,  or  even  the  cheeks;  (G«n. 
xxxiiL  4;  Luke  xv.  20;)  at  the  same 
time  wishing  each  other  every  kind 
of  prosperity.  (Gen.  xxix.  6,  11,  13; 
xUii.  27;  xlviU.  10—12  ;  Ex.  iv.  27; 
xviiL  7.)  The  Scribes  were  fond  of 
public  salutations  and  greetings. 
(Mark  xii.  38.)  Our  Lord  command- 
ed His  disciples  to  avoid  the  customary 
salutations  on  the  way,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  time  In  mere 
matters  of  form  and  ceremony.  (Luke 
X.  4;  2  Kings  iv.  29.) 

SALVATION.  Deliverance  from 
danger  or  evil  of  any  kind.  Of  every 
deliverance,  whether  personal  or  na- 
tional, it  is  said  "  salvation  is  of  the 
Lord."  (Ex.xiv.13i  Ps.iiL8;  Ptot. 
xxL  31 ;  Jon.  ii.  9 ;  Rev.  viL  10: 1 
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xi.  13;  xiv.  45.)  Generally,  the  term 
italvation  denotes  the  deliverance  of 
sinners  from  their  sins  by  Jesus  Christ 
the  only  Savioar.  So  fearful  is  the 
guilt  of  sin,  that  till  the  sinner  appro- 
priates theatonementof  Christ,  legally 
he  abides  in  condemnation.  And  as 
salvation,  full  and  free,  is  provided, 
this  condemnation  can  be  removed; 
hence,  every  sinner  is  exhorted  now 
to  believe  in  Christ — to  cometoCYui^t, 
and  fake  of  Him — that  he  may  have 
life  eternal.  (Matt.  xi.  28,  29;  Rev. 
xxii.  14.)  And  while  the  penitent, 
thus  earnestly  and  expectingly  relies 
on  the  mercy  and  power  of  the  Saviour, 
self  and  doubt  alike  give  way,  pardon 
is  received,  and  from  his  heart  ne  can 
say,  ''Christ  loved  me^  and  gave  Him- 
self for  vie.^^  He  is  instantly  assured, 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  given  unto  him, 
that  the  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from 
all  sin.  Thus  is  salvation  obtained  only 
by  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  appre- 
hended by  a  faith  which  passes  through 
all,  puts  by  all,  and  comes  to  Christ, 
and  trusts  in  Him  alone.  The  earnest 
believer  is  now  enabled  to  walk  in  the 
comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  advance 
in  the  spiritual  life,  perfecting  holiness 
in  the  fearot  God,  until  he  arrive  in  the 
kingdom  ot  glory  for  ever.  All  the 
mystery  of  human  happiness,  for  time 
and  eternity,  is  comprehended  in  the 
blessings  of  "  the  common  salvation." 
(2  Cor.  vi.  2  ;  Eph.  i.  13 ;  Matt.  i.  21 ; 
(ial.  iii.  13 ;  1  Thess.  i.  10  ;  Heb.ii.  13; 
v.  9;  Jude3.) 

SAMARIA  =  watck'posf^  watch- 
he't^kt.  A  hiU  with  a  city  built  upon  it 
i)y  Omri,  king  of  Israel,  about  924, 
ii.c,  and  named  by  him  Samaria,  after 
Sh/fner,  the  former  owner  of  the  soil. 
( 1  Kings  xvi.  24 ;  2  Kings  iii.  1—18.) 
In  a  wider  sense  ''Samaria"  desig- 
nated the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  i.e.  of 
Israel,  or  the  ten  tribes,  of  which  the 
city  of  Samaria  was  the  capital.  (1 
Kings  xUi.  32 ;  2  Kings  xvii.  26 ; 
xxiii.  19;  Jer.  xxxi.  5;  xli.  5;  Ezr. 
iv.  10,  17;  Neh.  iv.  2.)  Samaria  con- 
tinued to  be  the  capital  of  Israel  un- 
til the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes 
by  Shalmaneser,  under  king  Hoahea, 
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about  721  D.C.  (2  Kings  xvii.  3,  5.) 
During  all  this  time  Samaria  was  the 
seat  of  idolatry;  and  is  often  de- 
nounced by  the  prophets.  ( 1  Kings  xvi. 
32,  33;  2  Kings  x.  18—28;  Isa.  ix.  8; 
Jer.  xxiii.  13,  14;  Ezek.  xvi.  46—55; 
Am.  vi.  1 ;  Mic.  i.  1.)  Augustus  be- 
stowed Samaria  upon  Herod  the  Great ; 
who  ultimately  rebuilt  the  city  with 
great  magnificence  and  strength;  and 
called  it  Sebaste  in  honour  of  Augus- 
tus. (Jos.  Ant.  XV.  8.  5;  Wars,  i.  21. 
2;  Acts  viii.  5—9.)  The  present  place 
is  a  small  village  called  Sebugtieh;  but 
the  ancient  site  is  now  cultivated 
ground,  which  has  been  ploughed  for 
centuries;  and  has  upon  it  many  olive 
and  fig  trees.  There  are  few  founda* 
tions  and  stones  of  the  ancient  city, 
with  the  exception  of  several  magnifi- 
cent culonnaoes,  which  stand  solitary 
and  mournful  in  the  midst  of  ploughed 
fields,  the  skeletons  as  it  were  of  de- 
parted glorv. — See  Shechem. 

SAMARiTANS.  The  inhabitants 
of  Samaria,  after  the  Israelites  were 
carried  into  exile.  They  were  the 
foreigners  brought  from  Babylon, 
Cuthah,  Ava,  Hamath,  Sepharvaim, 
and  other  eastern  countries,  oy  the  As- 
syrian king,  Shalmanezer.  They  sub- 
sequently applied  to  Esarhaddon  for 
one  of  the  Israelitish  priests;  and  one 
took  up  his  abode  in  Bethel,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  introduced  the  five  books 
of  Moses  among  them.  So  "they 
feared  the  Lord,  and  served  their  own 
gods,"  each  his  own  national  idols. 
(2  Kings  xvii.  1 — 41;  xviii.34;  Ezra 
iv.  2.)  When  the  Jews  returned  from 
the  Exile,  and  began  to  rebuild  Jeru- 
salem and  the  temple,  the  Samaritans 
also  desired  to  aid  them  in  the  work. 
The  refusal  of  the  Jews  to  admit 
them  to  this  privilege,  gave  rise  to  the 
subsequent  hatred  between  the  two 
races.  (Ezr.  iv.  1 — 24;  Neh.  iv.  1 — 
23;  vi.  1—19;  xiii28.)  Shechem,  at 
the  foot  of  Gerizem,  now  became  thi* 
metropolis  of  the  Samaritans;  they 
built  a  temple  on  the  Mount,  where 
they  clung  to  their  worship,  and  lived 
in  expectation  of  a  Messiah.  The  name 
"Samaritan"  then  became,   among 
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the  Jews,  a  byword  and  term  of  re- 
proach, and  all  intercourse  with  them 
was  avoided.  Yet  many  of  the  Sama- 
ritans bel ie ved  on  Christ.  (  Matt.  x.  5 ; 
Luke  xvii.  16 — 18;  John  iv.  4 — 42; 
Actsvii.  16;  viii.  5 — 25;  ix.  31;  v.  8.) 
The  Samaritans  at  Nabnlus,  the  an- 
cient Sfaechem,  arc  now  reduced  to  a 
very  small  community;  and  still  re- 
tain their  ancient  hatred  against  the 
Jews.  They  form  the  last  isolated 
remnant  of  a  remarkahle  people, cling- 
ing now  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years  around  this  central  spot  of  their 
religion  and  history,  and  lingering 
slowly  to  decay.  Several  manuscripts 
of  the  Samaritan  pentateuch  have  been 
obtained  from  this  remarkable  people. 

SAMGAR-NEBO=*/r<WY?  of  Nfho, 
A  Babylonian  military  commander. 
(Jer.  xxxix.  3.) 

SAMLAH=^flrwr^«f.  A  king  of 
the  Edomites.  (Gen.  xxxvL  Ji6;  1 
Chron.  i  47.) 

^A^AO'Srs^renowncd,  An  island  in 
the  ^gean  sea,  near  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  island  produces 
oil.  wine,  oranges,  and  silk,  and  is 
capable  of  much  higher  cultivation. 
(Acts  XX.  15.) 

SAM0TllRACIA=7%wK?m»  Sa- 
mo8.  An  island  in  the  north-east 
part  of  the  jlilgean  sea,  above  the 
Hellespont.  The  island  is  inhabited 
principally  by  fishermen  ;  and  is  in 
many  parts  covered  with  forests.  It 
is  now  called  Samandrachi,  (Acts 
xvi.  1 1 .) 

SAMSON=«/»-ZiAr/r.  The  son  of 
Manoab,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  As  the 
regent  of  the  Hebrews,  he  judged 
them  twenty  years.  He  was  remark- 
able for  his  vast  physical  strength, 
and  was  a  Nazarite  from  his  birth. 
(Judg.  xiii.  2 — 24.)  At  an  early 
age  Samson  began  to  put  forth  his 
superhumnn  strength  in  bold  exploits. 
(Judg.  xiii.  25;  xiv.  5,  6.)  Samson 
married  a  woman  of  Timnath,  assign- 
ing as  a  reason  for  his  choice,  *'  for 
she  pleaseth  me  well,"  properly,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew,  "  s?ie  is  right 

mifw  rt/es,^*  i.  e.  Hg?tt  in  reference 
n,  cful^  or    jw/r/^«^*^—**  properly 
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adapted  to  the  end  which  I  haye  in 
yiew.**  Samson  may  hare  entertained 
genuine  afiection  for  the  Philistiiie 
woman,  but  his  ulterior  policy  was, 
doubtless,  to  make  this  alliance  sub- 
servient to  the  g^at  purpose  he  had  in 
view — ^the  deliverance  of  his  conntry 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Philistines. 
In  this  affisiir  Samson  was  evidently 
under  the  control  of  the  Most  Hig£. 
(Judg.  xiv.  1 — 4.)  An  opportunity 
soon  occurred,  when  the  Hebrew 
Hercules,  unaided  by  his  degraded 
and  cowardly  countrymen,  commenced 
his  series  of  tremendous  retributions 
upon  the  enemies  of  his  coontry. 
(Judg.  xiv.  5—20;  xv.  9—19.)  After 
several  successful  exploits,  Samson 
permitted  a  mercenary  and  perfidious 
courtezan  to  worm  from  him  the 
secret  of  his  great  strength ;  and,  while 
asleep  on  her  lap,  the  locks  of  his  hair 
were  shaved  off,  and  he  was  no  more 
than  an  ordinary  man.  The  loss  of 
his  hair  did  not  in  itself  deprive  him 
of  strength;  but  it  involvea  the  loss 
of  his  strength,  because  it  took  from 
him  the  condition  of  a  Nazarite,  with 
which  his  extraordinary  strength  was 
inseparably  connected.  The  Philis- 
tines came  upon  him,  and  having  put 
out  his  eyes,  they  bound  him  in  tet- 
ters, and  compelled  him  to  grind  in 
the  prison  like  a  slave.  (Judg.  xvi 
1 — 21.  However,  while  immored  in 
the  prison-house,  Samson  appears  to 
have  repented  of  his  past  miscondnct; 
and  God  reinvested  him,  as  his  hair 
grew,  with  his  former  extraordinmry 
strength.  Of  this  fact  his  enemies 
were  not  aware.  The  lords  of  the 
Philistines  having  assembled  in  the 
temple  to  celebrate  the  festivml  of 
Dagon,  Samson  was  brought  oat  and 
exhibited,  as  a  butt  for  their  scofis 
and  insults.  But  being  conducted  to 
the  two  middle  piUars,  which  were  the 
main  support  of  the  building,  he 
grasped  them,  and  bending  hims^ 
forward  with  all  his  force,  the  build- 
ing rushcni  down ;  and  the  assembly, 
including  Samson  himself,  were 
crushed  under  the  load.  (Judg.  xvi. 
22—31.)  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that 
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the  champion  of  Israel  was  not  with- 
out great  faults;  but  he  had  some  con- 
spicuous virtues.  His  zeal  against 
idolatry  was  prominent.  Samson  is 
ranked  with  such  worthies  as  Barak 
uid  Jepbthah,  and  David  and  Samuel. 
<Heb.  xi.  32.) 

SAUUEh=:h€ard  of  God.  The 
prophet,  and  the  last  judge  or  regent 
of  the  llebrews.  He  was  the  sou  of 
Elkanah,  a  Levite,  In  the  birth  of 
Samuel,  the  Divine  promise  to  Hannah, 
one  of  the  wives  of  Elkanah,  was  ac- 
complished. His  mother,  in  accord- 
ance with  her  vow,  consecrated  him 
to  the  service  of  Jehovah ;  and  while 
he  was  yet  a  child  he  officiated,  in 
some  form,  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
in  Shiloh.  (1  Sam.  i.  1—28;  ii.  1—18; 
1  Chron.  vi.  27—28.  Hero  Samuel 
was  favoured  with  remarkable  reve- 
lations of  the  Divine  will ;  and  it  soon 
became  known  that  "  Samuel  was 
established  to  be  a  prophet  of  the 
Lord."  (1  Sam.  iii.  1—21.)  After 
the  death  of  £lt,  with  whom  he  was 
trained,  Samuel  was  publicly  recog- 
nised as  the  judge  of  the  nation;  and 
he  frequently  acted  as  a  priest.  (1 
Sam.  vii.  1 — 17;  ix.  22;  x.  8;  xi.  15; 
xvi.  1 ;  Ps.  xcix.  0;  Jer.  xv.  1.)  With 
Samuel  commenced  a  new  and  splen- 
did era,  both  as  to  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious affairs  of  the  Hebrews.  He 
made  annual  circuits  through  the 
country  to  administer  justice,  until 
his  infirmities  were  too  many  to  per- 
mit it.  His  sons,  who  were  deputed 
to  execute  this  duty,  proved  them- 
selves unworthy  of  the  trust,  and 
the  people  determined  on  a  change 
of  government.  Samuel  anointed  Saul 
to  be  their  king,  and  he  resigned  his 
authority  to  him.  (1  Sam.xii.  1 — 25.) 
When  Saul  was  rejected,  Samuel 
anointed  David  to  succeed  as  king. 
After  Samuel  had  nobly  attended 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Hebrews,  until 
pressed  by  the  infirmities  of  age,  he 
retired  to  Ramah,  where  he  died.  (1 
Sam. XV.  1 — 35 ;  xvi.  1 — 13;  xxv.  1.)  In 
1  Chron.  vi.  33,  he  is  called  "  ShemueL" 

SAMUEL,  Books  of.  The  first 
and  second  books  of  Samuel,  also 
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called  the  First  and  Second  Books  of 
Kings,  are  but  one  work,  severed  into 
two  parts.  They  contain  the  history 
of  SamuePs  administration;  (1  Sam. 
i. — xxv. ;)  the  partly  contemporaneous 
history  of  Saul;  and  the  history  of 
David's  government.  In  1  Chron. 
xxix.  29,  it  is  said,  that  "  the  acts  of 
David,  first  and  last,  arc  written  in 
the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in 
the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and 
in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer."  From 
this  passage,  it  would  seem  that  the 
books  of  Samuel  are  the  work  of  an 
unknown  author,  who,  under  Divine 
guidance,  made  use  of  the  three  works 
in  question,  in  their  composition — the 
documents  of  Samuel  supplying  the 
author  with  the  largest  amount  of  ne- 
cessary history.  The  work  was  evi- 
dently written  before  the  death  of 
David,  as  that  event  is  not  mentioned. 
As  for  the  difficulties  in  the  books  of 
Samuel,  they  are  more  apparent  than 
real;  and  they  speedily  vanish  before 
an  enlightened  criticism. 

SANBALLATss^tfi/1^7  strength  to 
the  annyy  or  lauded  hy  the  army,  A 
satrap  of  the  king  of  Persia,  in  Sama- 
ria. He  was  a  native  of  Horonaim,  a 
town  of  Moab.  He  endeavoured  by 
every  means  to  hinder  Nehemiah  in 
the  work  of  rebuilding  Jerusalem. 
(Neh.  ii.  10;  iv.  1;  vi.  1—14;  xiii.  28.) 

SANCTIFICATION.  Separation 
from  ordinary  use  to  a  sacred  purpose. 
The  Hebrew  word  kadesh^  and  the 
Greek  word  agios,  rendered  "holy," 
"hallowed,**  and  "sanctified,"  are 
applied  to  certain  times  which  were 
hallowed — as  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
Hebrew  festivals;  (Gen.  ii.  3;  Ex.  xx. 
8,  11;  Lev.  xxiii.  37;  2  Kings  x.  20;) 
to  the  things  said  to  be  hallowed,  as 
the  sacred  incense  or  perfume;  (Ex. 
XXX.  36;  Matt.  vii.  6;)  the  sacred  vest- 
ments; (Ex.  xxviii.  2,  4;)  the  sacred 
utensils;  (Ex.  xxx.  29;  1  Chron.  xxii. 
10;  2  Tim.  ii.  21;)  the  holy  bread; 
(Lev.  xxi.  22;  I  Sam.  xxi.  5;)  the 
altar;  (Ex.  xxix.  37;  xxx.  1,  10; 
Matt  xxiii.  19;)  and  portions  of  the 
sacrifices.  (Lev.  ii.  3,  10.)  So  also, 
of  places  said  to  have  been  hollowed; 
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(Ex.  ill.  5;  Acts  vii.  83;)  as  the  Holy 
City,  i. e.  Jerusalem;  (Neh.  xi.  1 ;  Isa. 
xiviii.  2;  Matt  ir.  5;  xxiv.  15;  xxvii. 
r.;j;  Acts  vi.  IS;  xxii.  28;)  the  holy 
M(»iintain,  i.e.  Zion;  (Ps.  ii.  0;)  the 
tabernacle ;  (Num.  xviii.  10;)  the 
temple;  (Ps.  cxxxriii.  2;)  the  most 
holy  place,  the  oracle.  (Ex.  xxvi.  33; 
xxviii.  43;  Heb.  ix.  2,  3,  12;  1  Kings 
vi.  IG;  viii.  G;  Kzek.  xli.  23.)  So  also 
men  are  said  to  be  hallowed,  as  Aaron 
t.nd  his  sons;  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  13; 
xxiv. .");  Isa.  xliii.  28;)  the  iirst-bom; 
(Kx.  xiii.  2;)  and  the  Hebrew  people; 
{K\.  xix.  10,  14;  Dan.  xii.;)  also  the 
yiiitna  Hebrews,  the  **  saints,"  (Deut. 
X xxiii.  3;  Ps.  xvi.  3;  Dan.  vii.  18,)  like 
tht»  word  kkaifib,  rendered  *•  saints," 
(I's,  XXX.  4;  xxxi.23;  xxxvii.28;  1.  i>, 
lii.  1»;  Ixxix.2;  xcTii.lO,)Hnd  "godly." 
(Ps.  iv.  3.)  The  terms  are  also  used 
<  f  those  who  were  ceremonially  nurt' 
i^iH.1  under  the  Mosaic  law.  (Num.  vi. 
11;  Lev.  xxii.  16,  32;  Heb.  Lx.  13.) 
But,  though  the  external  purifications 
r>f  the  Hebrews,  when  any  one  had 
transgressed,  had  to  do  with  restora* 
tion  to  civil  and  national  privileges, 
they  could  not  necessarily  induce 
luoral  and  spiritual  holiness.  They, 
however,  reminded  the  sincere  He- 
l^rew  that  he  was  vnclean  in  the  sight 
<>f  God;  and  that  the  ceremonial 
i  It'ausings,  by  which  he  had  been  re- 
^tored  to  his  civil  and  political  rights, 
were  symbols  of  those  "  good  things 
ttuit  were  to  come" — spiritual  and 
eternal  salvation — which  should  ac- 
crue through  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  the  girt  of  the 
lioly  Spirit.  He  was  thus  assured, 
tiiut**  without  holiness  no  man  shall 
M*e  the  Lord."  (Heb.  ix.  14;  xii.  14.) 
Hence,  sanctification  is  used  to  desig- 
nate that  state  of  mind  induced  by  the 
itidwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  thus 
producing  internal  and  external  holi- 
iie.N**.  (John  iii.  5;  1  Cor.  vi.  11; 
>.ph.  V.  2G;  1  Thess.  iv.  3,  4,  7.)  It 
j^  true,  sanctification  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  work  of  man  himself. 
(Kx.  xix.  22;  I^ev.  xi.  44;  xx.  7,  8;  1 
Ivt.  iii.  15.)  When  a  person  solemnly 
tad  unreservedly  gives  himself  to  God, 
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he  then  may  be  said  to  sanctify  him- 
self He  is  then  enabled  to  believe  in 
Christ  with  his  heart  unto  righteous- 
ness, and  God  instantlr,  by  the  com- 
munication of  His  Holy  Spirit,  sanc- 
tifies the  believer.  Thus  the  believer 
gives  himself  to  God,  and  God  in  re- 
turn gives  Himself  to  the  believer. 
(Eiek.  xxxvi.  25—29;  1  0>r.  iii.  IG, 
17;  vi.  19;  2  Cor.  vL  16—18;  Eph.  ii. 
22.)  This  sanctification,  which  is  re> 
ceived  by  faith,  is  the  work  of  God 
within  us,  and  purifies  from  all  un- 
righteousness. And,  as  ample  pro- 
vision is  made  for  our  sanctification, 
they  who  know  the  Scriptures  and 
the  power  of  God,  know  that  it  i.< 
attainable  now,  and  that  it  is  our 
business  to  claim  it  now,  in  order  to 
"  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God.'* 
(John  xvii.  17;  2  Cor.  vii  1;  2  The»$. 
ii.  13;  1  Pet.  i.  2;  1  Thess.  iii.  13;  Heb. 
ii.  11;  llev.  xxii.  11.)  Though  sanc- 
tification is  assumed  of  all  ChristiaoN 
who  are  hence  called  "  saints,"  (Acts 
ix.  13 — 41;  xxvi.  10;  Rom.  i.  7;  viiL 
27,)  yet,  while  on  earth,  they  are  in  a 
state  of  spiritual  warfare  with  Satan 
and  his  temptations,  with  the  world 
and  its  influence.  (Rom.  viii.  13;  3 
Cor.  ii.  11;  Gal.  v.  IG,  17,  24;  1  John 
ii.  15,  IG.)  And  while  of  the  faithful 
it  can  be  said,  **  they  are  clean  every 
whit,"  yet — just  as  the  traveller, 
though  bodily  clean,  whose  sandals 
did  not  exclude  the  dust  of  the  road, 
reauired  his  feet  to  be  again  washed 
before  he  could  with  propriety  tak^* 
his  place  on  the  couch  surrounding  tbe 
table — they  still  need  the  application 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  by  tke  Uoh 
Spirit,  to  remove  those  poIlation> 
which  even  the  renewed  nature  is  sarp 
to  contract  in  passing  through  the 
present  evil  world.  (John  xiii.  4 — 10.) 
rhey  overcome  by  faith  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb.  (Rev.  xii.  1 1 ;  1  John 
v.  4.)  In  a  general  sense,  **  sanctifi- 
cation" comprehends  the  whole  Chri>- 
tian  life.  (Gal.  v.  22,  23;  1  Pet.  L  IX 
16, 22;  Heb.  xii.  10;  James  ir.  8.)  In 
1  Thess.  V.  23,  the  Apostle  prajs  for 
the  sanctification  of  the  entire  church, 
in  all  its  various  departments.    In  i 
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Cor.  vii.  14,  it  is  said,  the  unbelieving 
'husband,  or  wife,  is  **  sanctified" — that 
IK,  to  be  regarded  not  as  unclean^  but 
as  specially  claiming  the  attention  of 
the  Christian  community.  The  term 
**  sanctified"  is  also  used  in  the  sense 
•of  expiation,  (Heb.  x.  10,  14,  29.) — 
See  Holiness. 

SANCTUARY.  This  term  desig- 
nates the  tabernacle  or  temple;  (Josh, 
xxiv.  26;  Ps.iii.  17;  Dan.  xi.  31;)  also 
the  outer  sanctuary,  where  was  the 
altar  of  incense,  etc.,  (2  Chron.  xxvi. 
18;  Heb.  ix.  1,  6;)  and  specially  the 
-*•  holy  of  holies,"  behind  the  vail,  in 
which  was  the  mercy-seat,  etc.  (Lev. 
iv.  6;  Heb.  ix.  7,  8.)  Also  a  place  of 
refuge.    (Isa.  viii.  14;  Ezek.  xi.  16.) 

SAND.  The  sand  of  the  sea  is  used 
AS  the  symbol  of  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude; (Gen.  xxii.  17;  xxxii.  12;) 
of  abundance;  (Gen.  xli.  49;)  also  of 
weight  (Job  vi.  3;  Prov.  xxvii.  3.) 
In  Job  xxix.  18,  the  Rabbins  under- 
stand by  the  Hebrew  word  hhoU 
rendered  "sand,"  the  fabulous  bird 
pheeni^;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
depart  from  ordinary  usage  of  the 
term,  as  the  emblem  of  numerous 
4lays. — See  Dust. 


Egyptian  s«ndal. 

SANDALS.  The  ancient  sandals 
•or  shoes  were  mere  soles  of  hide, 
leather,  or  wood,  covering  the  hottom 
of  the  foot,  and  bound  on  with  thongs. 
(Ex.  iii.  5;  Deut.  xxix.  4;  Josh.  v.  16; 
ix.  5;  Mark  vi.  9;  Acts  xii.  8.)  The 
woodcut  represents  the  right  sandal 
of  a  pair  found  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes, 
and  now  in  the  Museum  at  Turin. 
They  consist  of  a  double  sole,  firmly 
and  neatly  sewn  together.  The  lat- 
•  ohets  or  loops,  just  wide  enough  to 
admit  the  great  toe,  are  firmly  sewn 
on  the  corresponding  place  of  the 
sandal.  To  the  uppermost  of  these 
are  attached  the  two  ends  of  a  thong, 
«vhich  passes  round  the  heel  of  the 
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wearer,  and  is  also  sewn  to  two  piei'es 
of  leather  which  come  up  on  eai'h 
side  of  the  foot.  The  two  ends  of  the 
thong  are  then  enclosed  in  a  leather 
tube,  which,  when  worn,  would  rest 
upon  the  instep.  Before  putting  on 
the  sandal,  this  tube  was  drawn  down 
towards  the  toes«  when  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  passing  the  thong  over 
the  heel,  and  then  by  drawing  up- 
wards toward  the  instep,  the  sandal 
was  fitted  firmly  and  tightly  to  the 
foot.  Sometimes  they  were  highly 
ornamented,  and  some  of  them  re- 
sembled Oriental  slippers, which  cover 
also  the  upper  part  of  the  foot.  The 
Assyrian  sandals  usually  had  quar- 
ters. (Ezek.  xvi.  10;  Judith  x.  4; 
xvL  9.)  Gn  the  Egyptian  monuments 
shoes  or  half  boots  of  leather,  are 
represented  as  worn  by  the  upper 
classes;  and  the  shoemaker  or  sandal- 
maker  is  exhibited  at  his  work.  In 
later  usage  the  Greek  upodcnui,  or 
sandal,  desigp^iated  the  Roman  ealeetis 
or  shoe  which  covered  the  whole  foot. 
(Matt.  X.  10;  Luke  x.  4;  xv.  22; 
xxii.  35;  Act«  vil  33.)  To  "bear," 
or  to  "unbind  one*s  sandals,"  are  ex- 
pressions implying  inferiority.  (Matt, 
iii.  11;  Mark  i.  7;  Luke  iii.  16;  John 
i.  27;  Acts  xiii.  25.)  The  Orientals 
usually  lay  aside  their  sandals  or 
shoes  on  entering  the  sanctuary.  (Ex. 
iii  5;  Josh.  v.  15.)  Li  transferring  a 
possession,  it  was  customary  to  deliver 
a  sJtoe,  as  in  the  middle  ages  a  glove; 
(Ruth  iv.  7;)  hence  the  action  of 
throwing  down  a  shoe  upon  a  terri- 
tory was  a  symbol  of  occupancy.  (Ps. 
Ix.  8.)  The  loosing  of  ttie  shoe  was 
also  a  ceremony  when  a  man  refused 
to  fulfil  the  sacred  obligation  to  the 
widow  of  his  deceased  brother.  (Deut. 
XXV.  9,  10.) 

SANHEDRIM.— See  Council. 

SANSANNAH=:/me/9»  branch,  A 
town  in  the  south  of  Judah.  (Josh. 
XV.  31.) 

BAFa=:thr€«h4)ld,  A  Philistine 
giant;  also  called  "  Sippai  "=<//«//f«. 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  18;  1  Chron.  xx.  14.) 

S APHIR=/a / /*.  A  place  in  Judea ; 
perhaps  one  of  the  villages   called 
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Satvafit%  between  Elentheropolis  and 
Askelon.    (Mic.  i.  11.) 

SAPPHIRA=rrt  sapphire.  The 
wife  of  Ananias,  and  his  accomplice 
in  the  sin  for  which  they  died.  (Acts 
T.  1—10.) 

SAPPJIIRE.  The  Hebrew  word 
sapphir^  desig;nates  the  "sapphire." 
(Job  xxviii.  6,  IG,)  a  precious  stone, 
next  in  hardness  ana  value  to  the 
diamond,  which  was  frequently  en- 
graven by  the  ancients.  (Ex.  xxviii. 
18,  21;  xxxix.  11;  Rev,  xxi.  19.) 
This  p^em  was  pellucid,  of  a  beautiful 
sky-blue  colour;  hence  the  floor  on 
which  is  placed  Jehovah*s  throne  is 
compared  with  the  sapphire.  (£x« 
xxiv.  10;  Ezek.  i.  26.) 

SARA. — See  Sahah. 

8ARAH=«  wrinrf-sa,  nohU.  lady.  1. 
The  wife  of  Abraham  and  mother  of 
Isaac.  She  was  at  first  callcnl  Sarai 
ssicontentioiti,  or  perhaps,  noblct  gene- 
1VU8.  (Gen.  xvii.  15;  xxi.  S.)  Some 
say  that  she  was  the  grand-daughter 
of  Terah,  the  daughter  of  Haran,  con- 
sequently the  sister  of  JjOt,  the  n'wcc 
of  Abraham,  and  the  same  with  Iscah. 
(Gen.  xi.  29.)  But  Abraham  asserts 
that  Sarah  was  his  sister,  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  his  father,  but  not  of 
his  mother.  (Gen.  xii.  18;  xx.  12.) 
Terah,  it  seems,  had  two  wives,  by 
one  of  whom  he  had  Haran  and  Abra- 
ham; and  by  the  other  Sarah,  who 
was  thus  the  titep-ght**r  of  Abraham. 
(Gen.  xi.  27—31.)  That  Sarah  was 
remarkable  for  her  beauty,  is  evident 
from  the  precautions  which  Abraham 
took  to  prevent  the  dangers  it  was 
likely  to  occasion.  (Gen.  xii.  11 — 
20.)  Sarah  was  the  subject  of  special 
promises  as  well  as  her  husband; 
(Gen.  xvii.  IG;  Rom.  xiv.  19;  ix.  9;) 
and  though  she  occasionally  exhi- 
bited a  degree  of  weakness,  (Gen.  xii. 
18;  xvi.  G;  xviii.  15,)  still  her  ex- 
emplary faith  is  commended.  (Heb. 
xi.  11.)  She  is  represented  as  the 
pattern  of  conjugal  fidelity  and  love, 
and  her  example  is  held  forth  as  the 
highest  model  for  Christian  women, 
and  the  title  of  her  **  daughters,"  as 
'  Heir  most  honourable  distinction.  (Isa. 
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li.  2;  1  Pet  iii.  6;  Gal.  iv.  22—31.) 
She  died  at  Hebron,  at  the  age  of  127^ 
and  was  buried  in  the  field  of  Mach- 
pelah,  which  Abraham  bought  for  the 
purpose.  (  Gen.  xxiii.  1 — 20.)  The  name 
is  also  written  **  Sara."  (Heb.  xi.  11;  I 
Pet  iii.  6.)  2.  The  daughter  of  Asher; 
(Num.  XXV.  4G;)  also  called  "Serah/' 
(Gen.  xlvi.  17;  1  Chron.  vii,  30.) 

^A^Wl\^=lfumingt  fiery.     A  de- 
scendant of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  iv.  22.) 

SARDINE.— See  Sardius. 

SARDIS=r/?n«r«'/7  or  royal  city. 
The  metropolis  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Pactolus,  aboat 
fifty  miles  eastward  of  Smyrna.  (Rev. 
i.  11;  iii.  1  4.)  The  city  was  plun- 
dered by  Cyrus,  under  Croesus  its 
last  king;  and  in  the  time  of  Tiberias 
it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
Sardis  has  long  been  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  ruins.  Two  remarkable  pil- 
lars, supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  ancient  temple  of  Cybele,  still  re- 
main to  tell  the  tale  of  departed 
greatness.  The  place  is  now  called 
Sart^  and  has  a  few  miserable  mud 
huts,  inhabited  by  Turks. 

SARDITES.— See  Sered. 

8ARDIUS.  The  Hebrew  word 
odem  designates  the  **  sardius,  **  & 
precious  stone  of  the  fiint  family — a 
kind  of  chalcedony — nowcalled  came- 
lian  or  cornelian,  from  its  blood^red  or 
raw  fiesh  colour.  (Ex.  xxviii.  17; 
xxxix.  10;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13;  Rev.  xxL 
20.)  The  margin  of  some  of  these 
passages  has  "ruby;"  and  in  Rev.  iv. 
3,  it  is  called  a  "  sardine  stone." 

SARDONYX.  A  precious  stone 
exhibiting  a  milk-white  variety  of  the 
onyx  or  cnalcedony,  alternating  with 
shades  or  stripes  of  sardius,  wheDce 
its  name.  (Rev,  xxi.  20.) — See  Ontx- 

SAREPTA  r=  ^eUlny-1u»u*e  .*  A 
Phenecian  town,  lying  on  the  shoresi 
of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Tyre 
and  Sidon.  (Luke  iv.  26.)  It  was 
anciently  called  •*  Zarephath."  (1 
Kings  xviL  9,  10:  Obad.  20.)  It  ia 
now  represented  by  the  neighbour- 
ing large  village  called  Smrafend. 
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SARGON=»Wiw?<? 
of  tlie  sun.  A  king 
of  Assy  ria,  who  suc- 
ceeded Shalman- 
ezer,  about  b.g.  718- 
714.  (Isa.  XX.  1.) 
It  is  supposed  that 
Sargon,  or  Sar- 
gina,  as  he  is  called 
on  the  monuments, 
was  not  of  the  royal 
family  of  Assyria; 
but,  being  a  man  of 
grreat  cap««:ity J«d 
courage,  he  usurped 
the  government, 
probably  immedi- 
ately on  the  death 
of  Shalmanezer,and 
conducted  it  very 
saccessfuUy  through  a  short  but  bril- 
liant reign.  According  to  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  Sargon  erected  (he 
royal  palace,  and  built  or  beautified  the 
city  oi  Khorsabad  **  after  the  manner 
of  Egypt."  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  iSennacherib.  The  woodcut,  from 
the  Khorsabad  monuments  in  the 
liouvre  at  Paris,  probably  represents 
this  Assyrian  m4>narch.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  as  late  as  the  Arab 
conquest  the  site  of  Khorsabad  actu- 
ally retained  in  the  country  the  old 
Assyrian  title  of  Sarghun.  —  See 
NiNsyEU. 

SARID=:a  swrviror,    A  town  in 
Zebulun.    (Josh.  xix.  10, 12.) 
SARON.>-See  Shabok. 
SABSECHIAI  =L  prince     of     the 
booths,  or  tents.    The  chief  of  the 
ennuchs  in  the  army  of  Nebuchad- 
nessar.    (Jer.  xxxix.  8.) 
SAKUCH.— See  Sebug. 
SATAN.— See  Dkvil. 
SATYRS.    The  Hebrew  word  seii- 
r»MK,  rendered  '*  satyrs,"  properly  sig- 
nifies ht'ffoats\  and  is  used  to  aesig- 
nate  the  creatures — the  Rabbins  say 
the  satyrSffvood'demvns — represented 
as  inhabiting  desert  places,  particu- 
larly the  ruins  of  Babylon  ana  Petra. 
(Isa.  xiii.  21;  xxxiv.  14.) 

SAVhssaskedfor,  desired.  1.  The 
first  king  of  the  Hebrews.    He  was 
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the  son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. (1  Sam.  ix.  1,  2;  X.  1,  21,  23, 
24.)  His  personal  appearance  was 
remarkably  fine  and  noble,  yet  when 
anointed  king  he  afiected  nu  extprior 
splendour,  but  returned  to  the  plough 
among  his  father's  family  at  Gibe&. 
After  nis  signal  defeat  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, Saul  was  confirmed  on  the  throne 
by  the  whole  army  at  Gilgal,  (1  Sam. 
xi.  1 — 15,)  when  the  continuance  of 
the  theocracy  was  earnestly  insisted 
on  by  Samuel.  (I  Sam.  xii.  1 — 25.) 
He  carried  on  successful  wars  against 
the  Ammonites,  the  Philistines,  the 
Moabites,  and  the  Amalekites.  ( 1  Sam. 
xiiL  19—21 ;  xiv.  46—62.)  Saul,  how- 
ever, in  two  instances,  foreot  that  he 
was  a  vassal  of  Jehovah,  the  invisible 
king,  in  not  executing  His  orders; 
and  thus  rendered  himself  unfit  to  be 
the  founder  of  a  royal  house.  (1  Sam. 
xiiil  1 — 14 ;  xv.  1—36.)  Hence  Jehovah 
commanded  Samuel  to  anoint  David 
privately,  as  Saul's  successor  to  the 
Kingdom.  (I  Sam.  xvi.  1 — 13.)  From 
this  time  Saul  is  exhibited  as  the  slave 
of  jealousy,  duplicity,  and  malice;  he 
fell  at  last  into  a  deep  melancholy. 
David  was  introduced  to  the  court  as 
a  private  musician,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the 
court,  and  the  business  of  government. 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  14—23.)  The  PhiUstlnes 
now  mustered  an  army  so  formidable, 
that  Saul,  finding  himself  abandoned 
of  God,  applied  in  his  emergency  to 
the  oracle  at  Endor.  Disheartened 
by  the  ambiguous  answer  of  the  wily 
sorceress,  Saul  advanced  against  the 
Philistines.  The  Hebrews  were  routed, 
and  Saul,  finding  himself  wounded, 
fell  upon  his  own  sword,  b.c.  1056, 
after  a  reign  of  forty  years.  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  1 — 25;  xxxi.  1 — 13.)  2.  A  king 
of  the  Edomites;  (Gen.  xxxvi.  37, 38;) 
also  caUed  **  ShauL"  (1  Chron.  i.  48, 
49.)    3.  See  Paitl. 

SAVIOUR.  The  Hebrew  word  «w- 
shia,  and  the  Greek  soter,  alike  signify^ 
a  deliverer, preserver ^  sa  I'wwr,  one  who 
saves  from  danger  or  destruction  and 
brings  into  a  state  of  prosperity  and 
happiness.    (Judg.  iii.  9—16 ;  2  Kings 
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xiii.  5.)  The  terms  are  spec'istlly  ap- 
plied to  God  as  the  Deliverer  and 
8aviour  of  His  people.  ( 1  Sam.  x.  1 9 ; 
Isa.  xlv.  15,  :il;  xlix.  26;  Ix.  16; 
Luke  i.  47;  1  Tim.  i.  1 ;  ii.  3.)  The 
term  Saviour  is  also  applied  to  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  the  Saviour  of  men, 
who  saves  His  people  from  sin  and 
death,  unto  eternal  life  and  happiness 
in  His  kingdom.  (Matt.  i.  21 ;  Luke 
ii.  11;  John  iv.  42;  Acts  v.  81;  xiii. 
28;  Phil.  iii.  20;  2  Pet,  i.  1—11;  u. 
20;  iii.  2,  18;  2  Tim.  i.  10;  Tit.  i.  4; 
ii.  18;  iu.  G.)  God  Himself  says,  "I, 
even  I,  am  Jehovah;  and  besides  me 
there  is  no  Saviour."  ( Isa.  xliii.  11.) 
But,  as  it  is  the  work  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  to  "  Save  to  the  utter- 
moKtj*  i.r.  in  the  highest  sense,  He 
must  be  God  Himself.  (Heb.  vii.  2d.) 
The  new  Testament  writers  con- 
Htantly  represent  Jesus  by  the  term 
**  Saviour;"  a  term,  which  not  only 
Jewish  but  Gentile  usage  considered 
as  breathing  the  grandeur  of  Divinity. 
— See  Jkbi  8,  and  Atokkmext. 

SCAPE- GOAT.  The  Hebrew 
word  azazeh  rendered  "scape-goat," 
properly  signifies  the  arerter^  the 
renutrer,  (Lev.  xvi.  7 — 20.)  Among 
the  ceremonies  of  the  great  atone- 
ment day,  the  high  priest  was  to 
take  two  he-goats  for  a  sin-offiering. 
Having  placed  them  before  the  Lord, 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  he  cast  lots  upon  them; 
one  lot  for  Jehcf>a1u,  and  one  lot  for 
AzazeL  The  goat  upon  which  the 
lot  for  Jehovah  fell,  was  oflered  as 
a  sin-offering,  and  the  blood  was 
sprinkled  within  the  vail.  Then  the 
second  goat,  on  which  the  lot  for 
Azazel  fell,  was  brought  forward, 
and  the  high  priest  laid  both  his 
hands  upon  its  head,  and  confessed 
over  it  the  iniquities  of  the  people; 
after  which  he  sent  it  away  dv  the 
hand  of  a  "fit  man,"  in  order  that  it 
might  bear  away  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple into  a  solitary  land — for  AiaseL 
While,  in  this  typical  institution,  the 
two  goats  presented  before  Jehovah, 
ronstituted  in  fact  but  one  sin  offer- 
ing, we  arc  inclined  to  consider  that 
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offering  as  having  a  direct  typical 
reference  to  the  two-fold  phasis  of 
the  work  of  Christ.    In  the  death  of 
the  first  goat  and  the  sprinkling  of 
its    blood    in    the    holy    place,   we 
have  symbolized  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  His  intercession  for  us.    In  tht^ 
character  of  a  sacrificial  victim  H«; 
laid  down  his  life,  and  became  "  the 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world.** 
**  Neither  by  the  blood  of  goats  and 
calves,  but   by   His  own  blood  He 
entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place, 
having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for 
us."  (I  John  ii.  2 ;  Heb.  ix.  12.)  In  the 
second  goat  bearing  away  the  sins 
of  the  people  for  Azazel,  in  the  de- 
sert, we  have  symbolized  the  work  of 
Christ,  who,  in  virtue  of  His  sacri- 
ficial death,  "  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world."     "So  Christ  wi»  once 
oflered  to  bear  the  sin  of  many."  (John 
i.  29;  Heb.  ix.  26,  28.)    By  the  words 
"bearing  sin,"  and    "taking    away 
sin,"  we  understand  not  the  impnta- 
tion  of  our  sins  to  Christ,  nor  merel y 
His  suffering  on  account  of  oar  sins, 
but  the  positive /jarv2ai*  or  forgiremegs 
of  sin,  which  every  penitent  receives, 
by  accepting  Chnst  as  his  only  aton- 
ing sacrifice.    (Isa.  liii.  12;  1  Pet.  ii. 
24;  1  John  iii.  5.)    Thus,  in  the  two- 
fold symbol  of  the  slain  and  the  emis- 
sary goat,  the  one  symbolized  tlie 
Redeemer*s  vicarious  sacrijier  for  sin 
— ^His  work  for  God;  the  other  the 
pardon  of  sin — His  work  for  man,  by 
which  the  sins  of  believers  are  rrmor- 
ed  from  them  as  far  as  the  East  is 
from  the  West 

SCARLET.  The  Hebrew  word 
tolaathj  like  the  Arabic  kermes^,  signi- 
fies a  froTfn,  specially  the  coccus  iHei*, 
i.  e.  the  coccus  fcorm  or  insect^  which 
adheres  with  its  eggs  to  the  twigs  of 
the  kermes  oak,  and  is  related  to  the 
coccus  cacti,  or  cochineaL  The  term 
is  abo  used  for  crimson  or  d^ep  scar- 
let colour.  (Isa.  i.  18;  Lam.  iv.  5.) 
So  also,  the  Hebrew  word  skani^  pro- 
perly a  red  or  hriffht  colour^  is  used 
to  denote  the  crimson  or  deep  scarlrt 
co2ot<r  obtained  from  the  insect;  {Cjen. 
xxxviii.  28,  80;  Jer.  iv.  30;)  and  the 
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two  teims  united,  tolaath  shani,  desig- 
nate the  wom^dyed  crimson^  or  worm 
jtcarlet,  (Ex.  xxv.  4;  Lev.  xiv.  4,  6.) 
The  term  shanim  is  also  used  for 
Jicarlet  or  crimson  cloths,  (Isa.  i.  18; 
Prov,  xxxi.  21.) — See  Purple. 

SCEPTRE.  A  staff  or  wand  of 
-vvood,  usually  overlaid  with  gold,  and 
terminating  at  the  top  with  some 
peculiar  symbol.  On  the  Assyrian 
monuments,  the  sceptres  borne  in  the 
hands  of  the  kings,  as  the  symbol  of 
authority,  were  often  richly  decorated. 
The  sceptre  may  have  originated  in 
the  shepherd's  staff,  as  the  patriarchal 
chiefs  were  shepherds  as  well  as 
princes.  Holding  out  the  sceptre 
was  a  mark  of  royal  favour.  (Gen. 
xxxix.  10;  Num.  xxiv.  17;  Ps.  xlv. 
6;  Heb.  i.  8;  Isa.  xv.  5;  Exek.  xix. 
11;  Am.  i.  5;  Est  iv.  11,  52.) 

^EV A  =z  left-handed.  A  Jew, 
residing  at  Ephesus,  whose  sons  pro- 
fessed to  practice  exorcism.  (Acts 
xix.  14. 

SCHISM.  A  rent  or  fissure;  (Matt 
ix.  15;  Mark  ii.  21;)  used  also  tropi- 
cally for  a  division,  dissension ;  ( Jonn 
vii.  43;  ix.  16;  x.  18;)  hence,  also 
used  to  designate  such  alienation  of 
feeling  among  Christians  as  violates 
the  spiritual  union  which  ought  to 
exist  amons  them,  though  there  be 
no  doctrimu  error  or  separate  com- 
munion. (1  Cor.  i.  10;  xi.  18,  mar- 
gin; xii.  25.) 

SCHOOL.  Though  we  have  no- 
thing indicative  of  any  place  of  public 
instruction  in  the  eany  periods  of 
Hebrew  history,  yet,  douDtless,  the 
Hebrews  would  adopt,  in  some  sort, 
the  mode  of  elementary  education 
practised  by  their  Egyptian  neigh- 
bours. Indeed,  the  acknowledged 
ability  of  the  men  appointed  to  assist 
Mioses  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, yields  evident  traces  of  previous 
education.  (Ex.  xviii.  25,  26;  Num. 
xi.  25 — 29.)  Mosea.  commanded  He- 
brew^  parents  **  to  teach  his  statutes 
diligently  to  their  children;"  (Deut 
vi.  6.)  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this 
instruction  was  all  oral,  or  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  ignorant  of 
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letters.  But  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion the  Hebrews  advanced  with  the 
times;  and  ^  schools  of  the  prophets," 
i.  e.  superintended  by  the  prophetf, 
were  established  in  several  places. 
In  Samuel's  time  there  were  large 
companies  of  prophetic  pupUs  in 
Gibeah ;  (1  Sam.  x.  5 ;)  and  at  Naioth ; 
(1  Sam.  xix.  20;)  and  in  the  time  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha  there  were  schools 
at  Bethel;  (2  Kings  ii.  3;)  at  Jericho; 
(2  KiDgs  ii.  5;)  at  Gilgal;  (2  Kings 
iv.  88;  vi.  1 ;)  and  probably  on  Mounts 
Carmel  and  Ephraim.  (2  Kings  ii. 
25;  V.  22.)  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  those  who  attended  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  did  so  in  the 
expectation  of  assuming  the  prophetic 
office.  Though  sacred  history  gives 
us  no  minute  particulars  as  to  the 
manner  of  their  education,  they  were 
doubtless  instructed  in  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  the  literature  of  the  times. 
These  schools,  in  later  times,  may 
have  been  known  under  the  name  of 
"  Assemblies  ; "  and  the  instructor 
was  probably  the  "  Master  of  assem- 
blies." (EccL  i.  2;  vii.  27;  xii.  8—12; 
Prov.  i.  2,  6;  xxv.  1;  Isa.  viii.  16—20; 
xxix.  12;  Ezr.  vii.  10,  12.)  As  the 
Apostles,  some  of  whom  were  fisher- 
men, and  called  **  unlearned  and  igno- 
rant men,"  could  read  and  write,  we 
may  assume  that  others  of  the  same 
class  of  life  could  generally  do  the 
same.  (Luke  iv.  16 — ^20;  3  John 
13;  Acts  iv.  13;  xix.  9;  Jude  3.) 
In  Gal.  ill.  24,  it  is  said,  *'  the  law 
was  our  pedaffogue=iBchoo\master,  to 
bring  us  to  Christ,"  i.  e.  the  law,  in 
its  multifarious  symbols,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  brighter  revelation 
in  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

SCIENCE.— See  Phii.080piiy. 

SCORPION.  A  venomous  insect 
allied  to  the  spider,  but  in  form  not  un- 
like the  lobster.  There  are  few  animals 
more  formidable,  and  none  more  eras- 
cible,  than  the  scorpion;  but  happily 
for  mankind,  they  are  equally  de- 
structive to  their  own  species,  as  to 
other  animals.  In  tropical  climates 
they  are  occasionally  found  twelve 
inches  long;  and  their  sting  is  at- 
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tended  with  excruciating  pain,  some- 
times terminating  in  violent  convul- 
sionfl  and  death.  (Rev.  ix.  3 — 10) 
The  scorpion  conceals  itself  in  crevi- 
ces and  under  stones;  and  when  coiled 
up,  especially  the  white  species  found 
in  Judea,  resembles  an  egg  in  size 
and  appearance.  (Luke  x.  19;  xi.  11, 
12.)  The  term  "  scorpion"  is  also  used 
for  a  kind  of  scourge.  (1  Kings  xii.  11.) 

SCOURGE.  The  punishment  of 
scourging  on  the  back  was  common 
among  the  Hebrews,  as  it  was  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  number 
of  stripes  was  limited  by  Mosos  to 
forty;  which  the  Jews,  in  later  times, 
were  so  careful  not  to  exceed,  that 
they  inflicted  only  thirty-nine.  (Deut. 
XXV.  3;  2  Cor.  xi.  24.)  There  were 
two  ways  of  scourging  ;  one  with 
thongs  or  whips;  the  other  with  rods 
or  twigs.  The  punishment  was  in- 
flicted on  the  offender  lying  on  the 
S-onnd;  (Ex.  xxi.  20;  Lev.  xix.  20 
eut.  xxii.  18;  Prov.  x.  13;  xiii.  24 
XX.  30;  xxiii.  18,  14;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  32 
1  Kings  xi.  12;)  in  later  times  the 
offender  was  tied  by  his  arms  to  a 
pillar,  and  his  back  laid  bare  to  the 
virffiP  or  rods  of  the  lictor.  To  this 
deg^ding  punishment  no  Roman  citi* 
zen  could  be  subjected.  (Matt.  x.  17; 
xxvii.  26;  John  ii.  15;  Acts  xvi.  23; 
xxu.  25;  xxvi.  11;  Heb.  xi.  35.) 

SCRIBE.  The  Hebrew  word,  »/wfrr, 
rendered  "  officer,"  signifies  a  winter^ 
a  scribe \  (Ex.  v.  6 — IJ);  Num.  xL  16; 
Ben*;,  xx.  9;  Josh.  i.  10;)  also  an 
qficer,  a  j}refect,  overseer,  or  a  ma- 
gUtrate,  (Deut.  xvi.  18;  1  Chron. 
xxiii.  4;  xxvi.  29;  2  Chron.  xix.  11; 
xxvi.  11;  Prov.  vi.  7.)  Such  sc^ribes 
are  ofcen  seen  on  the  monuments  of 
Egypt,  and  also  on  the  Assyrian  bas- 
reliefs.  So  also  the  Hebrew  word 
sopher  signifies  a  writer ,  a  serlhe,  a 
secretary;  (2  Kings  xviii.  18;  xix.  2; 
Isa.  xxxvi.  3;)  and  is  used  of  the 
"  king's  scribe**  or  secretary  of  xtate ; 
(2  Kings  xii.  10;  2  Chron.  xxi  v.  11 ; 
Ezr.  iv.  8,  9,  17;)  a  military  scribe 
or  clerhf  having  charge  of  the  cor^ 
Mriptlon,  (Judg.  v.  14;  2  Kings  xxv. 
19;  Isa.  xxxiii.  18;  Jer.  xxxvii.  15.) 
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In  later  times  the  scrihe  was  one 
skilled  in  the  Hebrew  law,  an  inter- 
preter of  the  law,  a  lawyer.  (1  Chron. 
xxvii.  32;  Jer.  viii.  8;  Ezr.  viL  6,  11, 
12,  21;  Neh.  viiL  1 ;  iv.  9.)  They  also 
had  the  charge  of  transcribing  the 
sacred  books;  (Ezr.  viL  6;  Xe£  viii. 
1,9;)  and  in  later  times  they  are  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  the  elders  and 
the  chief  priests.    (Matt.  il.  4;  v.  20; 
ni.  29  ;    xiL  38 ;    zz.  18 ;    xxi  13 ; 
Luke  XX.   1;    Acts  vL   12.)      Iliey 
are  sometimes  called  '*  lawyers  "  and 
*^  doctors  of  the  law."    (Mark  xii  28 ; 
Bfatt.  xxii.  35.)     The  scribes  were 
noted  for  their  pride  and  hypocrisy, 
and  were  among  the  most  inveterate 
opponents  of  our  Lord.    (Luke  xx. 
19-47.)    The  term  »  scribe"  is  also 
used  generally  for  a  person  dUtin- 
gnish^    for   learning  and  wisdom. 
(Matt,  xiii  52;  xxui  34;  1  Cor.  i  2a> 

SCRIP.  A  sort  of  bag  or  wallei, 
usually  made  of  hair  cloth,  and  of 
much  greater  depth  than  width,  ia 
which  provisions  and  other  articles 
likely  to  be  useful  on  a  journey  wen* 
carried  by  travellers.  (1  Sam.  xrii 
40;  Matt.  x.  10.) 

SCREECH-OWL.--See  Owi. 

SCRIPTURES.    The  sacred  writ- 
ing^ comprising  the  inspired  docu- 
ments of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
or  Covenants,  are  usually  called  **  the 
Scriptures,'*  and  by  way  of  enuneiice 
"  the  Bible,"  i.  e.  Tqe  Book.     (Matt, 
xxii  29;  John  v.  39;  xx.  9;  Horn,  i 
2 ;    2  Tim.  iii  15 ;    2  Pet.  i  20,  21.> 
The  dotnimentary  monuments  cvf  the 
sacred  volume,  written    by    several 
different    persons,  and    at'  differesK 
periods,  extend  from  the  time  of  the 
first  man  till  near  the  close  of  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era  ;    thus 
covering  a  space  of  about  4000  veanL 
This  book,  written  under  the  indaenc^ 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  thus  stands  in- 
vested with  all  the  dignity  of  the  pa* 
rent  of  history,  inasmuch  as  it  contains 
the  only  remaining  monuments  of  tbr 
primeval  world.     Without  the  early 
records  contained  in  it,  what  coaA 
we  be  able  to  discover  of  the  history 
of  the  creation,  the  faQ,  the  delnge* 
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the  confusion  of  langnag^est  the  dis- 
persion of  mankind,  the  invention  of 
the  most  necessary  arts,  the  man- 
ners of  the  patriarchal  a^^es,  and  the 
sources  of  pao^n  traditions  and  my  th- 
oloo^y  ?  On  all  these,  and  kindred 
subjects,  these  records  are  the  only 
sources  of  history.  We  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  the  world  had  existed  for 
2500  years — from  Adam  until  Moses 
— ^without  a  written  revelation,  and 
historical  memorials.  As  writing  is 
undoubtedly  a  Divine  g^ft,  and  coeval 
with  langua^,  the  early  revelations 
made  to  Aclam,  Seth,  Enos,  Enoch, 
Noah,  and  Shem,  would  not  be  left 
for  transmission  to  the  uncertainty 
of  tradition,  but  would  at  once  be 
chronicled,  together  with  the  history 
of  their  own  times,  for  the  permanent 
use  of  after  ages.  So  also,  the  patri- 
archs of  the  Hebrew  family,  who  were 
favoured  with  immediate  intercourse 
with  the  Most  High,  would  not  only 
chronicle  the  revelations  and  memo- 
rials of  their  times,  but  would  sacredly 
preserve  along  with  them  the  memo- 
rials of  past  generations,  and  as  care- 
fully deposit  them  with  their  immedi- 
ate descendants.  Thus,  the  early 
documents — though  but  fragmentary 
— were  cumulative;  and  from  age  to 
age  they  constituted  the  Bible  of  the 
patriarchs,  containing  all  the  infor- 
mation, on  life  and  godliness,  requi- 
site for  them  in  their  several  times 
and  circumstances.  About  b.c.  1500, 
the  venerable  ^agments  were  com- 
mitted to  the  hands  of  Moses — who 
was  skilled  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
DSgyptians — and  were  by  him,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  con- 
densed and  arranged  in  a  form  adapt- 
ed for  universal  utility,  in  the  book 
of  Genesis.  Moses  also  wrote  the 
books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
and  Deuteronomy.  These  several 
books  not  only  contained  the  early 
history  of  the  Hebrew  people,  but 
they  were  the  foundation  of  their 
religious  worship  and  civil  polity. 
(Deut.  xxxi.  24— 2G.)  After  the 
time  of  Moses,  several  prophets  and 
other  writers,  Divinely  inspired,  com- 
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posed  either  histories  of  their  owtt 
times,  or  prophetical  books,  or  psalms 
appropriated  to  the  praise  of  God. 
In  the  composition  of  the  historical 
books,  the  writers  had  free  access  to 
State  papers,  and  other  authentic 
records;  while  at  the  same  time  they 
were  Divinely  inspired  in  the  selec- 
tion of  facts.  Some  of  the  books,  as 
those  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  are 
evidently  condensed  from  other  more 
copious  treatises,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving,  in  a  brief  ana  compact 
form,  the  t/iemorabilm  of  Hebrew  his- 
tory. Even  the  writings  of  Nathan, 
Gad,  Iddo,  and  others,  which  in  their 
original  form  have  not  come  down  to 
our  times,  are  not  really  lost,  inas- 
much as  they  are  wrought  up  by  the 
sacred  writers  in  the  historical  books. 
Having  answered  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  written,  such  trea- 
tises, like  the  national  records,  were 
allowed  to  perish.  (Num.  xxi.  14; 
Josh.  X.  IS;  2  Sam.  i.  18;  1  Kings 
iv.  32,  83;  1  Chron.  iv.  21—23;  xxix- 
20,  80;  2  Chron.  ix.  29;  xii.  15.) 
The  several  books  comprised  in  the 
Old  Testament  were  written  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  excepting  a  few 
portions  which  were  written  in  Chal- 
dce,  as  Dan.  ii.  4 ;  vii.  28  ;  Ezr. 
iv.  8;  vL  18;  vii.  12—27;  Jer.  x.  11. 
And,  as  the  original  of  the  Penta- 
teuch had  been  carefully  preserved 
in  the  sanctuary,  (Deut.  xxxi.  24— 
2G,)  it  is  not  improbable  that  other 
inspired  documents  were  also  de- 
posited in  the  same  place.  (1  Sam. 
X.  25.)  From  the  time  the  copy  of 
the  law  was  found,  after  haviiig  been 
concealed  during  the  dangerous  days 
of  the  idolatrous  kings  of  Judah,  tho 
people's  attention  would  be  aroused, 
and  copies  were  extensively  multi- 
plied. (2  Kings  xxii.  8 — 20;  xxiii. 
2.)  And  within  a  few  years,  when  the 
Hebrews  went  into  exile,  copies  of  the 
sacred  books  were  carried  by  them 
into  Babylonia.  (Dan.  ix.  2,  11,  13; 
Ezr.  VL  18;  Neh.  ix.  3.)  The  collect- 
ing of  the  sacred  writings  beg^n  with 
Moses;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the 
return  from  the  captivity  that  the 
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Hebrew  Scriptures  were  collected  and 
Tombined  into  one  whole,  by  £zra  and 
Nehemiah,  aided  by  other  competent 
men.  (2  Mace.  ii.  13.)  The  critical 
labours  of  Esra  the  scribe,  and  Nebe- 
miah  the  fforernor,  may  be  comprised 
in  the  following  particulars:  They 
collected  the  several  copies  of  the 
sacred  books,  and  having  comparnl 
them,  out  of  them  all  they  formed  one 
complete  copy,  adjusted  the  yarious 
readings,  ana  corrected  the  errors  of 
transcribers.  They  likewise  made 
additions  in  several  parts  of  the  diffe- 
rent books,  which  appeared  to  be 
necessary  for  the  illustration,  correc- 
tion, and  completion  of  them.  To  this 
class  of  additions  we  may  refer  the 
last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  which 
gives  an  account  of  the  death  of  Moses 
and  the  succession  of  Joshua.  They 
•also  chang^  the  old  names  of  several 
places  that  had  become  obsolete,  put- 
ting instead  of  them  the  then  current 
names — as  Dan  for  Laish,  Hebron  for 
Kiijath-Arba,  etc.  (Gen.  xiv.  14; 
XXXV.  19,  27.)  Several  other  pas- 
sages occur,  which  contain  difficulties 
that  can  only  be  solved  by  allowing 
this  critical  revision.  (Gen.  xii.  6; 
xxiL  14;  xxxvi.31;  iv.  16—35;  Deut 
ii.  12;  iii.  11,  U;  Prov.  xxv.  1.)  The 
genealogy  of  David's  posterity,  in  1 
Ohron.  iii.  17 — 24,  and  the  few  names 
dn  Neh.  xii.  10, 11,  22,  were  probably 
added,  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
'Century  before  Christ,  by  Simon  the 
Just,  whom  the  Jews  invariably  re- 
garded as  die  successor  of  Ezra.  Even 
in  the  time  of  2^hariah,  a  beginning, 
-at  least,  had  been  made  in  combining 
•Che  Scriptures  into  one  whole,  as  he 
mentions  **  the  law,"  and  **  the  words 
of  the  former  prophets."  (Zech.  vii. 
12.)  The  thirty-nine  books,  accord- 
ing to  our  Bible,  which  constituted  the 
•canon  of  the  Old  Testament — are 
Oenesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth, 
1  and  2  Samuel,  I  and  2  Kings,  1  and  2 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemian,  Esther, 
Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Song  of  Solomon,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea, 
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Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah, 
Nahnm,  Habakkuk,  2^phaniah,  Hag- 
gai,  Zechariah,  and  MaiachL     These 
books  alone  constituted  the  Jewish 
canon ;  and  among  them  were  reckoned 
only  as  twenty-two  books,  as  they  in 
some  cases  combined  two  or  more  books 
in  one.    In  the  third  century  before 
Christ  these  books  were  gradually 
translated  into  Greek.    Shortly  after 
this,  the  collection  seems  to  have  been 
completed  a  considerable  time,  since 
it  is  not  only  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Eoclesiasticus  as  generally  known 
and  divided  into  three  parts,  in  the 
year  131,  B.C.,  but  is  also  represented 
as  old  by  the  son  of  Sirach  himself 
(xlix.  10,)  between  130  and  180  before 
Christ    It  is  further  evident,  that  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  the  canon  of 
the  holy  Scriptures  was  drawn  up, 
since  He  cites  the  law  of  Moses,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  whicli  are 
the  three  kinds  of  books  of  which  that 
canon  is  composed,  and  which  He  often 
styles  "the  Scriptures;"  (Matt.  xxi. 
42;  xxiL  29;  xxvL  54;  John  y.  30;) 
and  by  Him,  therefore,  the  Jewish 
canon,  as  it  existed  in  His  day,  was 
fuUy  authenticated,  by  whomsoeyer 
or  at  what  time  it  had  been  formed. 
That  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  gennUte,  i.e.  that  thej  are 
the  productions  of  the  men  to  whom 
they  are  ascribed,  it  is  impossible  on 
rational  grounds  to  deny.    And  eycn 
those    books,  the   names  of    whose 
authors  are  not  recorded,  possessed 
no  less  authority  with' the  Jewish  na- 
tion.     That  the  several  books  are 
authentic^  i.e.  that  their  contents  are 
historically  true,  has  never  been  dis- 
proved.   Even  the  question,  whether 
there  do  occur  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  any  things  which  are  irre- 
concileable  with  their  alleged  authors 
or  dates,  the  customs  or  monuments 
of  other  nations,  has  been  repeatedly 
examined  by  men  of  considerable  abi- 
lities, occasionally  with  intentions  ini- 
mical to  the  books;  and  yet,  all  the 
supposed  discrepancies  have  vanished 
under  a  searching  and  enlightened 
criticism,  and  left  the  authenticity  v»f 
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the  sacred  books  untouched.  Nor 
hare  we  any  intimation  that  these 
books,  which  were  written  **for  our 
learning,"  had  ever  been  mutilated  or 
corrupted  to  serve  a  purpose.  Even 
the  variations  between  the  Hebrew 
documents  and  the  Septuagint,  or 
Greek  translation,  have  not  yet  been 
proved  to  be  inimical  to  the  Hebrew 
text,  inasmuch  as  we  have  abundant 
evidence  that  the  chronology,  and 
several  passages  on  other  matters  in 
that  translation,  have  been  corrupted 
for  other  than  Hebrew  purposes. 

From  the  time  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  was    completed,  till   the 
publication  of  the  last  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  about  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  elapsed.  During 
the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  some 
time  after  His  ascension,  nothing  on 
the  subject  of  His  mission  seems  to 
have  been  committed  to  writing,  for 
the  purpose  of  publication,  by  His 
followers.      And  during  the  period 
between  His   resurrection    and    the 
publication  of  the  last  of  the  books  of 
the    New  Testament,  the   churches 
possessed  miraculous  gifts,  and  the 
apostles  and  disciples  were  enabled 
to  explain  the  predictions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  to  show  their  fulfil- 
ment.  After  the  gospel  had  attracted 
attention,  and  Christianity  was  plant- 
ed, not  only  in  Judea,but  in  the  cities 
of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Mioor,  the 
{Scriptures  of    the    New  Testament 
were  written    by  the  apostles    and 
other  inspired  men,  and  intrusted  to 
the  keeping  of  the  churches.  Already 
had  others  written  narratives  on  the 
rise  of  the  new  religion,  but  they  were 
not  authenticated.   (Luke  i.  1.)    And 
now,  when  authentic  documents  were 
required  for  the  information  of  the 
churches,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
life  and  godliness  in  every  region, 
six  of  the  apostles  and  two  disciples, 
all  of  whom  were  contemporary  with 
the  Master,  were  Divinely  inspired  to 
write  them.    The    evangelists  may, 
under  Divine  guidance,  have  made 
use  of  the  earlier  narratives  of  others, 
also  of  public  records,  and  even  of 
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private  memoranda;  but  the  fact  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  to  all  the 
sacred  writers  it  was  Divinely  revealed 
what  they  should  write.    They  "  werfr 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  their 
writingcs  were  g^ven  by  the  inspiration 
of  God.    The  New  Testament  was 
written  in  differentparts,  and  on  va- 
rious o<?casions.    The    twenty-seven 
books  which  constitute  the  canon  of 
the   New   Testament    are — the  four 
Gospels,  which  bear  the  names  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John;  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles;  the  Fourteen 
Epistles  which  bear  the  name  of  Paul 
— Romans,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  Gala- 
tians,  Ephesians,  Fhilippians,  Colos- 
sians,  1  and  2  Thessalonians,  1  and  ^^ 
Timothy,  Titus,  Philemon,  and  He- 
brews; the  Seven  Catholic  or  Gene- 
ral Epistles— James;  1  and  2  Peter; 
1,   2,   and  3  John,  and  Jude ;  also 
the  Book  of  the   Revelation,  which 
bears  the  name  of  John.   These  seve- 
ral pieces  which  compose  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament  were 
written  in  the  Greek  language,  which 
was  then  almost  universally  under- 
stood.   They  were  not  only  received 
by  the  churches  with    the   highest 
veneration,    but    were    immediately 
copied,  and  handed  about  from  one 
church  to  another,  till  each  was  in 
possession  of  the  whole.    From  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  at  first 
circulated,  some  portions  were  neces- 
sarily   longer   in    reachino:    certain 
places  than  others.   And  while  copies 
of  each  book  would  be  extensively 
multiplied,   it  is  at  the  same  time  u 
certain  fact,  that  no  other  books  be- 
sides those  which  at  present  compose 
the  volume  of  the  New  Testament, 
were  admitted  by  the  early  churches. 
The  original  collection  of  the  several 
books,  for  the  formation  of  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testament,  evidently  took 
place  t»,  or  immcdiutely  after,  the 
apostolic  age;   but  it  was  not  any 
council  convened  by  any  bishop  or 
church  that  first  ascertained  and  de- 
termined their  canonical  authority. 
Indeed,  the  books  admitted  into  the 
canon  were  never  supposed  to  derive 
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their  authority  and  validity  from 
any  council,  inasmuch  as  the  autho- 
rity of  the  books  existed  before  any 
council,  and  consequently  prior  to 
any  official  or  ecclesiastical  declara- 
tions concerning  them.  As  the  se- 
veral bo<»ks  were  assumed  to  be  of 
complete  authority  as  soon  as  they 
were  published  by  their  inspired  au- 
thors, the  churches  would  be  eager 
for  their  pos.sL*ssion,  and  had  them 
transcribed  and  froely  circulated 
everywhere.  So  that,  even  in  the 
apostolic  age,  several  churches  would 
be  in  possession  ot*  all  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament,  for  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  which  they 
had  all  the  requisite  evidence  from  the 
highest  sources.  Though  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  were  written 
in  the  Greek  language,  the  writers 
were  Jews,  hence,  as  might  be  ex- 

Sected,  their  compositions  evidence 
ewish  thought,  which  everywhere 
gives  a  Hebrew  colouring  to  the  style 
of  their  several  writings.  We  have 
no  evidence  that  the  hooks  of  the 
New  Testament  were  over  corrupted; 
indeed,  ns  these  books  were  the  loun- 
dation  of  the  Christian  faith,  altera- 
tions were  both  impossible  and  im- 
practicable without  actection.  These 
books  are  ((uoted  or  alluded  to  by  a 
(leries  of  Christian  writers,  as  well  as 
by  the  adversaries  of  the  Christian 
faith,  who  may  be  traced  back  in  re- 
gular succession  from  the  present  time 
to  the  apostolic  age.  borne  of  the 
imcient  versions,  as  the  Syriac,  and 
several  Latin  versions,  were  made  at 
the  close  of  the  first,  or  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  century. 
Now,  the  new  Testament  must  neces- 
sarily have  existed  previously  to  the 
making  of  those  %'crsions;  and  a  book, 
which  was  so  early  and  so  universally 
read  throughout  the  East  in  the  Greek 
and  in  the  Syriac  languages,  and 
throughout  Europe  and  Africa  in  the 
.Latin,  must  be  able  to  lay  claim  to  a 
high  antiquity ;  while  the  correspond- 
once  of  those  versions  with  our  copies 
of  the  original  Greek,  attests  their 
geniiinone:is  aud  authenticity. 
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At  the  same  time  we  haveno  evidence 
that  any  inspired  book,  either  of  the 
Old  or  New  Testament,  has  been  lost. 
Some  of  the   sacred  writers   might 
write  other  treatises  besides  canoni- 
cal books.    Because  Solomon  was  in- 
spired to  write  some  canonical  books, 
it  does  not  follow  that  what  he  wrote 
on  natural  history  was  also  inspired, 
any  more  than  his  private  letters  to 
his  friends.    So  the  apostles  and  dis- 
ciples might,  and  probably  did  write 
other  documents,  but  none  were  de- 
signed for  perpetual   use   but  those 
preserved  in  the  sacred  canon.     Un- 
doubtedly, as  we  have  seen,  more  co- 
pious histories,  written  even  by  pro- 
phets, that  once  had  their  day  of  use- 
fulness, have  perished.    Had  thej  all 
been    preserved,    how    large    would 
the  Scriptures  have  been  ?    The  Bible 
would  not  then  have  been  a  volume, 
portable,  procurable  for  all,  and  de- 
signed to  be  read  bv  alL     Whatever 
curiosity  would  relish,  our  religious 
feelings  call  for  no  more  than  what 
the  canon  provides.    Even  the  apostle 
John,  in  apologising  as  it  were  f(»r  the 
briefness  of  his  narrative,  tells  us  that 
he  has  *'  omitted  many  things  which 
Jesus  said  and  did,  because  the  world 
would  not  contain,  i.e.  the  times  w*ould 
not  bear  with  such  copiousness,  the 
books   that  must  be  written,   if   all 
should  be  narrated." 

But  though  the  ancient  manuscripts 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures, 
which  have  descended  to  our  times, 
have  not  been  wilfully  altered,  they 
have,  nevertheless,  been  subject  tu 
the  vicissitudes  incident  to  copying  in 
the  course  of  transmission.  8tiU  the 
uniformity  of  the  manuscripts,  which 
are  dispersed  in  so  many  countries, 
and  in  so  great  variety  of  lan^a^es, 
is  truly  astonishing.  The  various 
readings  consist  almost  wholly  in 
palpable  errors  in  transcription, 
grammatical  and  verbal  differences, 
such  as  the  insertion  or  omission  of  a 
letter  or  article,  the  substitution  of  a 
word  for  its  equivalent,  or  the  trans- 
position of  a  word  or  two  in  a  sen- 
tence.     Taken  altogether,  thtyy  nci- 
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thor  change  nor  affect  a  single  doctrine 
or  dutj  announced  or  enjoined  in  the 
word  of  God.  From  the  recent  Hercu- 
lean labours,  in  examining  the  manu- 
scripts and  collecting  the  variations, 
ire  have  for  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  the 
investigations  of  Kennicott  and  De 
Sossi,  in  their  elaborate  collation  of 
1,468  manuscripts,  and  375  printed 
documents.    And  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  have  the  investigations  of 
Mill,  Bengel,    Wetstein,    Griesbach, 
Matthsei,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  Tischen- 
dorf,  Mai,  and  Tregelles,  who  have 
examined  several  hundreds  of  manu- 
scripts, and  compared    their  differ- 
ences.   The  old  versions  also,  such 
as    the  several    Syriac    copies,    the 
Latin,  Gothic,  etc.,  have  been  com- 
pared, and  their  supposed  variations 
added  to  the  lists.    Even  the  quota- 
tions found  in  the  Fathers  have  been 
subjected  to  the  same  ordeal,  and  all 
their  discrepancies  and  peculiarities 
seized  on  and  subjoined  to  the  for- 
midable   catalogue.      So     that    the 
various  reading^  of  Greek  New  Tes- 
tament Scriptures,  thus  multiplied  by 
the   fidelity  of  collators,  may   now 
amount    to    more    than    a  hundred 
th^yusand.     This  immense  combina- 
tion   of  labour  has    established,  so 
convincingly,  the  astonishing  preser- 
vation of  the    sacred   text,  copied, 
nevertheless,  so  many  thousands  of 
times — ^in  Hebrew,  during  thirty-three 
centuries,    and    in    Greek,     during 
eighteen  hundred    years — that  the 
hopes  of  the  enemies  of  religion,  in 
this  channel,  have  been  overwhelmed; 
while  the  faithful  can  rejoice  in  the 
fact,  that  they  possess  in  all  their 
purity  those  writmgs  which  are  able 
to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation. 

SCROLL.— See  Book. 

SCURVY.  The  Hebrew  word 
ffurabf  rendered  "  scurvy  ;"  (Lev.  xxi. 
'*20\  xxii.  22;)  and  "scab,"  (Deut. 
xxviii.  27,)  is  supposed  to  designate 
a  malignant  scurvy.  So  also  the  word 
•ifallepetli^  rendered  "  scabbed,"  (Lev. 
xxi.  20;  xxii.  22,)  signifies  a  sort  of 
itching  icahy  or  scuif.  The  disease 
known  by  the  name  of  scurvy,  in 
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modem  times,  is  usually  caused  by 
long  confinement  in  cold  and  damp 
climates,  without  fresh  provisions, 
and  a  due  quantity  of  acescent  food. 

SCYTHlAN=a  nanderer,  a  Scat, 
In  ancient  geography  this  term  seems 
to  be  applied,  like  the  modern  Tartar^ 
to  the  nomadic  tribes  which  roamed 
over  the  tracts  to  the  north  of  the 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  To  the 
Hebrews  the  Scythians  were  proba- 
bly known  by  the  names  Gog  and 
Magog,  (2  Mace.  iv.  47;  Jos.  Con, 
Ap,  ii.  87;  Col.  iii.  11.) — See  Goo. 

SCYTHOPOLIS.--See  Betiishax. 

SEA.  The  Hebrews  gave  the  name 
of  "Sea"  to  all  great  collections  of 
water,  such  as  lakes;  (Gen.  xiv.  3; 
Job  xiv.  11;  Matt.  iv.  18;)  and  even 
to  rivers,  as  the  Nile;  (Isa.  xviii.  2;) 
the  Euphrates;  (Isa.  xxi.  1 ;)  as  well 
as  to  "  seas"  properly  so  called.  (Gen. 
xxxii.  12;  Job  xii.  8;  Ps.  Ixvi.  C.) 

1.  Th£  Mediterranean  Sea« 
This  large  inland  sea  was  called  by 
the  Hebrews  the  "  utmost  sea,"  pro- 
perly the  hinder  or  wegtern  sea; 
(Deutxi.  24;  Joel  ii.  20;)  also  "the 
sea  of  the  Philistines;"  (Ex.  xxiii. 
31 ;)  and  the  "  great  sea."  (Num. 
xxxiv.  6,  7;  Josh.  i.  4;  ix.  1;  xv.  47; 
Ezek.  xlvii.  10,  15,  20;  Jon.  i.  4;  Acts 
X.  6,  32;  xvii.  14.)  "From  sea  to  sea," 
signifies,  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  or  Indian  Ocean. 
(Am.  viii.  12;  Zech.  ix.  10;  Ps.  Ixxii. 
8;  Mic.  vii.  12.) 

2.  The  Red  Sea.  The  gulf  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  called  by  the  Hebrews 
and  Egyptians  yam  siqfhy  the  weedy 
gea^  perhaps  from  the  abundance  of 
large  plants  of  fchite  coral  spread 
everywhere  over  its  bottom.  Exten- 
sive coral  reefs  also  occur  near  the 
coasts.  The  Hebrew  name  is  tran- 
slated "Red  sea;"  (Ex.  x.  19;  xiii. 
18;  XV.  4;  Num.  xiv.  25;  Deut,  i.  40; 
Ps.  cvL  7,  9,  22;  exxxvi.  13,  16;) 
except  in  Num.  xxi.  14,  and  lieut.  i. 
1,  wnere  the  Hebrew  has  only  the 
words  suplwli  and  tntph;  rendered 
"Red  sea^  but  the  margin  has 
Supluih  and  Znph.  It  is  also  called 
the  "Egyptian  sea;"  (Isa.  xi.  \o\) 
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and  "■  the  sea."  (Isa.  x.  26.)  Its  usual 
Greek  name  was  Eruthi^  Tlialataa^ 
whence  the  English  translation  **  Red 
sea."  (Herod,  i.  1;  Died.  Sic.  iii.  18; 
1.  Mace.  iv.  9;  Acts  vii.  36;  Ileb.  xi. 
29.)  Recently,  however,  some  travel- 
lers and  naturalists  have  coigectured 
that  the  Red  sea  acquired  its  name 
from  the  numberless  minute  me- 
dusret  or  purple  conferra,  which  have 
frequently  been  observed  to  communi- 
cate an  extreme  rcdtiess  to  the  water. 
According  to  the  recent  survey  of  Mr. 
K.  Stephenson,  the  level  of  the  nearly 
tideless  waters  of  the  Red  sea  and  the 
Mediterranean  are  the  same. 

3.  The  Salt  Sea.  This  inland  lake, 
which  is  situated  in  the  southern  part 
of  Judea,  and  occupies  the  middle 

Eoint  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Ara- 
ah  and  the  Ghor,  nearly  equi-dis- 
tant  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Ilermon 
and  the  Red  sea,  is  sometimes  called 
the  sea  of  t lie  Arahah^  translated  the 
"sea  of  the  Plain;"  (Deut,  iv.  49  ;) 
the  salt  sea;"  (Gen.  xiv.  3;)  the 
east  sea;"  (Joel  ii.  20;  £zck.  xlvii. 
1 8  :)and  the  "  former"  or"  eastern  sea." 
(Zech.  xiv.  8.)  It  is  also  called  the 
Ltike  AspliaUUeSt*  (Jos.  War*^  iii.  10, 
7,)  from  the  large  quantities  oiaspluU- 
tuni  or  bitumen  which  floated  upon 
its  surface.  And  as  no  organic  life  is 
found  within  its  waters,  it  obtained  the 
designation  of  Mare  Mortmim^the 
Dead  Sea.  (Jerome,  on  £zck.  xlvii.  8.) 
It  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs  Bahr 
Jjiif  =ithe  Sea  of  Lot,  and  sometimes 
Birket  Lttt=ihe  Pool  of  Ix)t.  The 
lofty  cliffs  on  the  western  side  of  this 
sea  are  1,500  feet  high;  and  those  of 
the  eastern  mountains  lying  back 
from  the  shore  are  from  2,000  to  2,500 
feet  above  the  water.  The  length  of 
the  sea  from  north  to  south  is  about 
forty-nix  English  miles,  with  an  aver- 
age width  of  about  nhie  miles.  The 
careful  observations  of  Dr.  Robinson 
have  rendered  it  probable,  that  the 
present  entire  bed  of  the  Bead  sea 
was  not  anciently  a  fertile  plain,  but 
that  a  lake  must  have  existed  in  this 
place,  into  which  the  Jordan  poured 
it^  waters  before  the  catastrophe  of 
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Sodom,  thongh  that  lake  was  not  s<' 
large  as  it  is  now.    At  some  distanre 
north  of  its  southern  extremity,  a  pe- 
ninsula runs  out  from  the  eastern  shore, 
which  may  be  said  almost  to  divide  the 
lake  into  two  parts.  It  is  probable  that 
the  lake  anciently  extended  no  far- 
ther south  than  the  peninsula,  near 
which    were    the    asphaltum    pits= 
"  slime-pits,"  (Gen.  xiv,  10,)  and  far- 
ther south  the  fertile,  weU-watered 
Plain  on  which  Sodom,   Gomorrah. 
Admah,  2^boim,  and  Zoar  were  situ- 
ated.  (Gen.  xiii.  10 — 12.)    And  when 
the  doomed  cities  were  overthrown 
by  volcanic  action,  this  plain  was  de- 
stroyed and  its  level  lowered,  so  that 
the  waters  of  the  lake  would  rush  in 
at  the  point  marked  by  the  peninsula, 
and  form  the  present  southern  bay. 
There  is  a  remarkable  difference  of 
depth  between  that  portion  of  the  ^a 
which  lies  northward,  and  that  por- 
tion which  lies  southward  of  the  pe- 
ninsula.   Exact  soundings  were  taken 
by  Lieut  Lynch,  of  the  United  States 
Exploring  Expedition,  in  155  difleren: 
places,  in  various  lines  across  Ute  ex- 
panse of  the  sea.    The  sonndings  '\t\ 
the  northern  portion  of  the  sea  gra- 
dually  deepened   to  218   fatboni5= 
1308*  feet;   the  bottom  soft,   brown 
mud,  with  rectangular  crystals  of  salt. 
While  the  soundings  in  the  southern 
portion  presented  a  depth  of  2,  and  at 
most  only  2)  fathoms=12  to  15  feet: 
the  bottom  mostly  gray  and   blaek 
slimy  salt  mud.   The  heach  was  much 
heated,  probably  by  hot  springs  fn>ui 
below.   The  level  of  the  surface  of  i\w 
Dead  sea  has  been  found  to  be  about 
1312  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Medi 
terranean.    And  the  deepest  parts  of 
this  caldron,  being  the  greatest  ajbs<^ 
lute  depression  on  the  earth's  surfaev. 
has  been  determined  at  2620  feet  bt- 
low  the  level  of  the  Mediterraaeaii. 
The  waters  have  an  annual  rise  o: 
from  eight  to  eighteen  feet,  in  con»(- 

3uence  of  the  overflowings  of  the  Jor- 
an;  but  they  hare  no  outlet  from 
their  deep  caldron.  The  immen!«^ 
evaporation  from  this  sea,  in  consi^ 
quence  of  its  low  position  and  expo- 
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sure  to  the  summer  heats,  accounts 
for  the  consumption  of  the  quantity  of 
water  which  nows  into  it  from  the 
Lasha=Calllrohoe,  the  Arnon,  the 
Jordan,  and  other  occasional  rivulets. 
The  thermometer  was  sometimes  as 
low  as  68  deg.  Fahr. ;  but  it  in  general 
ranged  from  85  deg.  to  106  deg. ;  and 
at  midnight  it  sometimes  stood  at  98 
dee.  Sudden  winds  and  storms  pre- 
vail much  on  the  Dead  sea,  as  on  all 
inland  lakes  surrounded  by  hills. 
There  is  but  little  vegetation  on  the 
shores;  the  streams  which  come  down 
from  the  hills  are  marked  with  more 
verdure.  The  water  of  the  sea  has  a 
slightly  greenish  hue,  and  objects 
seen  through  it  appear  as  if  seen 
through  oil.  It  is  most  intensely  salt, 
leaving  behind  a  nauseous,  bitter  taste, 
like  Glauber^s  salts.  When  applied 
to  the  skin  it  produced  a  prickly  sen- 
sation, accompanied  with  a  sort  of 
greasy  feeling.  The  water  is  exceed- 
ingly buoyant,  so  that  even  a  horse 
or  a  donkey  could  swim  in  the  sea 
without  turning  over.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  waters  of  the  Dead 
sea  acquire  their  peculiar  saltness  by 
coming  into  contact  with  immense 
masses  of  fossil  salt  and  other  sub- 
stances. The  density  of  the  water  is 
supposed  to  be  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  water  known.  In  the  fol- 
lowing analyses,  as  given  by  Dr. 
Robinson,  the  standard  of  comparison 
for  the  specific  gravity  is  distilled 
water  at  1000. 

Prof.       Dr. 
(imelln.  Apjohn. 
Specific  gravltj' 1212         1153 

(!liloridc  of  calcium 3.2141  2.438 

„      of  magnesium 11.7734  7.370 

Ttromide  of  magnesium 0.4893  0.201 

Chloride  of  potasAium 1.6788  0.8-52 

„       of  sodium 7.0777  7.839 

„       of  manganese 0.2117  0.006 

„       of  aluminum 0.0896         

„       of  ammonium.......  0.0075         

Sulphate  of  lime. 0.0527  0.075 

24.5398      18.780 
Water 76.4602     81.220 

100  100 

Lieut.  Lynch  proved  by  the  ther- 
mometer that,  at  the  depth  of  1044 
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feet,  the  temperature  of  the  water  was 
62  deg.;  at  the  surface,  immediately 
above  it,  76  deg.  There  was  an  in- 
terruption to  the  gradual  decrease  of 
temperature,  and  at  ten  fathoms  there 
was  a  stratum  of  cold  water,  the  tem- 
perature, 59  deg.  Though  it  be  true 
that  no  trace  of  animal  life  can  be 
foun4  in  the  waters  of  the  Dead  sea, 
yet  several  kinds  of  birds  have  been 
repeatedly  seen  flying  over  its  surface. 
Lieut.  Mollyneaux  found  many  shells 
on  the  beach,  all  of  which  were  identi- 
fied with  fresh-water  mollusca,  which 
had  been  carried  down  from  the  Jor- 
dan, and  other  streams,  into  the  sea  to 
perish.  Lieut.  Lynch  says,  there  could 
oe  nothing  pestilential  in  the  atmois- 
phere  of  the  sea.  Still  the  fierce  angel 
of  disease  seems  to  hover  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. In  addition  to  the  withering 
heat  of  a  blazing  sun,  and  the  tropi- 
cal closeness  of  the  atmosphere,  ren- 
dered most  heavily  oppressive  at  such 
a  low  absolute  level  as  that  of  the 
surface  of  the  Dead  sea,  a  hot  south 
wind,  or  sirocco,  burning  like  the  blast 
of  a  furnace,  would  spring  up  now  and 
then,  accompanied  by  the  netid  sul- 
phureous odour  of  the  gases,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  thermal  springs 
abounding  about  the  lake,  and  others 
equally  noxious  from  the  stagnant 
pools  in  the  marshes,  and  would 
affect  the  men,  so  that  their  swollen 
visages  looked  ghastly  pale,  as  with 
irresistible  drowsiness  they  lay  about 
the  boat  in  every  attitude,  sunk  in  a 
profound  sleep  verging  more  upon 
the  death-like  stillness  of  a  torpor, 
than  repose. — See  Jordan. 

4.  The  Sea  of  Galilee.  This 
beautiful  Alpine  lake,  into  which  the 
Jordan  enters  on  the  north,  and  quits 
on  the  south,  is  sometimes  called  the 
"sea  of  Chinnereth;"  (Num.  xxxiv. 
11;)  the  "lake  of  Gennesareth ;"' 
(Luke  V.  1;  Matt.  xiv.  22—34;  Mark 
vii.  45;)  the  "  sea  of  Tiberias;"  (John 
xxi.  1;)  and  the  "sea  of  Galilee;'* 
Matt  iv.  18;  Mark  i.  16;  John  vi.  1, 
16—25.)  The  length  of  the  lake  is 
about  thirteen  mUes  in  a  straight 
line,  and    its  breadth  about   seren 
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mQes.  It  is  one  oF  the  three  lakes 
formine  prt  of  that  hydrof^phic 
tract,  that  extensive  crevice  in  the 

earth,  whiuh  atrelcbes  from  I^banon 
■OQlhwariis  to  Che  Deui  seL  The 
main  funnation  around  the  lake  of 
Tiberias    is    everywhere    liioeslonei 

Kthe  numerous  hot  aprinfis  and 
:k  basaltic  stones  eiidence  a  vol- 
canic formstioD.  Lieut.  Lynch  found 
the  level  of  the  lake  to  be  G62'2 
feet  below  (hat  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, making  the  difierence  of  level 
hetiveen  the  sea  of  Galilee  and  the 
Dead  uea  GG2  feet.  The  bottom 
ia  a  concave  basin — the  greatest 
depth,  thus  far  ascertained,  165  feet. 
The  water  of  the  lake  is   cool   and 


biriis  swim  up  and  down  in  the 
lake,  and  carry  un  their  vocation. 
The  sea  uf  UaEilee  is  still  subject  to 
sodden  tempests,  which  are  said  to  be 
worse  than  those  of  the  Great  sea. 
la  the  time  of  the  Romans,  when 
several  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus  were 
fishermen  on  iJiis  sea,  it  was  still 
ploughed  by  vessels  with  sails,  though 
hince  that  period  it  has  become  utte^y 
desolate.  Only  within  these  last  few 
jeara  boats  with  sails  and  foreign 
flags,  su rveyingits coasts  and  soundiuE 
its  depths,  have  again  met  the  ej-B  of 
the  waodering  natives  npon  its  blue 
valers;  and  the  fishery  ma;  become 
as  flourishing  agun  as  it  was  in  an- 
cient times.— tieeMBBOli  and  Jokd  ah. 


SEAL.  The  seal  with  the  owner's 
name,Dr  some  other  device,  engraven 
^poD  it,  was    Dsuallj   Muptojred  to 


antbenticate  public  or  private  docu- 
ments. Seals  for  this  purpose,  mad* 
of  burnt  clay,  or  of  copper,  silver, 
gold,  or  precious  stones  sec  in  metal, 
ienti;    used    in    the    East. 
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for  this  purpose.  (Gen.  xxjtviii.  It); 
Jer.  xxiii.  10.)  If  a  door  had  to  he 
sealed,  it  was  lirst  bstened  with  some 
ligament,  over  which  was  pdaced  some 
well  compacted  clay,  and  then  im- 
pressed with  the  seal,  so  that  aay 
violation  of  it  would  be  discovered  at 
once.  (Job  xxxviii.  14;  SoL  Song 
iv.  12;  Matt,  xxvil  66.)  Importaat 
documents  were  sometimes  pot  ia 
sealed  bags,  and  inclosed  in  evthen- 
ware  vessels  for  greater  securitj. 
(Ueut.  x.iiii.  34;  Jer.  xxxii.  14(  Job 
xiv.  IT.)  In  a  room  in  the  miua  of 
the  palace  of  Sennacherib,  at  Keu- 
yunjik,  Mr.  Layard  found  a  lai^ 
number  of  pieces  of  fine  clay,  bearing 
the  impressions  of  seals,  with  variona 
devices,  which  had  beeu  altacbed  hj 
strings  to  documents  written  on  lea- 
ther, papyrus,  or  other  subatanra*. 
Snch  dociunenta,  with  seals  in  daj 
still  attached,  have  been  diaooveicd 
in  Egypt.  But  the  most  remarkaUe 
of  the  seals  found  in  the  Assyrian 
mini  Has  a  piece  of  clay,  apon  whid) 
was  impressed  the  signet  of  Sahak. 
or  Saboco.  king  of  Egypt,  called  "So," 
in  2  Kings  xvii.  4.  Un  the  aame  pie«e 
of  clay  is  impressed  aa  Assyrian  seal, 
probably  that  of  Sennacherib,  with  a 
device  representing  a  priest  miniates^ 
ing  before  the  king,  or  perhaps  th* 
symbol  of  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties. To  the  friendly  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Layard  we  are  indebted  for  a  copy  uf 
this  remarkable  seal,  the  orinoal  of 
which  is  now  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  Egyptian  portion  of 
it  represents  Sabak  as  abont  to  amiVe 
an  enemy,  perhaps  in  sacrifice  to 
Amun-Ko,  with  a  kind  of  naace. 
Above  and  before  him  are  hiero- 
glyphs, expressing  A'etr  nfr  nh  ar 
cht  Sabak^"  the  perfect  god,  the  lord 
who  produces  things.  Sab^."  Be- 
hind him  ifta  ji(i(wA-*ii/:='' life  Hol- 
lows hii  head."     On  the  Ml   edge 
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mn  na  /kzft=:**  I  have  given  to  thee." 
This  seal,  impressed  with  the  royal 
signets  of  the  two  monarchs,  probably 
Sennacherib  and  Sabak,  or  So,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  affixed  to  a  treaty 
between  Assyria  and  Egypt,  and  de- 
posited among  the  archives  of  the 
Kingdom.  As  the  two  monarchs  were 
undoubtedly  contemporary,  about  b.c. 
714,  this  piece  of  clay  furnishes  re- 
markable confirmatory  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  Scripture  history.  Cylinders 
were  also  used  by  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians  as  seals  or  signets,  to 
be  impressed  on  clay,  and  other  ma- 
terials on  which  documents  were 
written.  Several  Babylonian  cylin- 
ders, a  copy  of  one  we  give,  and  many 

from  Assyria, 
with  inscrip- 
tions and  vari- 
ous devices,  are 
deposited  in  the 
Brit.  Museum. 
They  are  made 
of  rock  crystal, 
jasper,  onyx, 
chalcedony  ,cor- 
nelian,  felspar, 
and  also  of  vit- 
reous substan- 
ces. Most  of 
them  have  been  pierced,  and  seem  to 
have  revolved  on  a  metal  axis,  like  a 
garden  rolling  stone.  The  cylinder 
was  rolled  on  the  moist  clay,  hence 
Job  says,  "  it  is  turned  as  clay  to  the 
seal;"  (xxxviii.  14;)  and  sometimes 
the  tablet  or  impression  was  placed 
in  the  furnace  and  baked.  The  term 
**  sealed  *'  is  sometimes  used  figura- 
tively for  that  which  is  jjerTtmnent; 
(Isa.  viii.  16;)  and  confirmed;  (John 
vi.  29;  Rom.  iv.  11;)  also  for  that 
'which  is  to  be  kept  secret  until  the 
appointed  time.  (Dan.  viii.  26;  xii. 
4,  9.)  So  also,  the  "book  or  roll 
sealed  with  seven  seals,"  symbolized 
the  plan  of  the  Divine  government, 
which  is  impenetrable  to  every  crea- 
ture ;  but  fully  comprehended  by  the 
Saviour,  who  is  exalted  to  the  throne 
•of  the  universe.  (Rev.  v.  2 — 8.)  The 
**  seal  of  the  living  God,"  on  which  i^ 
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supposed  to  be  engraven  the  name  of 
"Jehovah,"  which  was  impressed 
upon  the  foreheads  of  the  faithful, 
symbolizes  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  (Rev.  vii.  2—17;  Eph.  i.  13. 
14;  vi.  30;  2  Cor.  i.22;  Ezek.  ix.  4,  6; 
2  Tim.  ii.  19.)— See  Ring. 

SEARED.  To  sear  the  flesh  is  to 
cauterize  or  bum  it,  and  thus  deprive 
it  of  the  power  of  sensation.  In  1  Tim, 
iv.  2,  the  term  denotes  the  effect  of  ha- 
bitual sin,  by  which  the  conscience  be- 
comes so  stupified,  as  to  be  insensible  to 
the  most  enormous  guilt  and  the  most 
fearful  threatenings  of  punishment. 

SEASONS.  The  general  division 
of  the  year,  by  the  Hebrews,  was  into 
two  seasons,  "Summer  and  Winter;" 
(Ps.  Ixiv.  17;  Zech.  xiv.  8;)  but  they 
appear  also  to  have  conveniently 
divided  the  year  into  six  special  sea- 
sons :  "  seed  time  and  harvest,  and 
cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  win- 
ter." (Gen.  i.  14;  viii.  22.)  Accord- 
ing to  this  division,  the  seasons  would 
seem  to  have  been  distributed  in  the 
following  order:  Summer,  from  the 
middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of 
October;  Seed  time,  from  the  middle 
of  October  to  the  middle  of  December; 
Winter,  from  the  middle  of  December 
to  the  middle  of  February ;  Cold,  from 
the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle 
of  April;  Heat,  from  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  middle  of  August 

SEAT.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
had  elegant  chairs  and  ottomans, 
much  in  the  modern  fashion;  and  no 
doubt  the  wealthy  Hebrews  imitated 
them.  In  later  times,  the  Hebrews 
adopted  the  custom  of  reclining  upon 
couches  at  table.  (1  Sam.  ix.  22; 
Am.  vl  4;  Est  vii.  8;  Matt  xxiii.  6; 
Luke  vii.  37,  38.)  The  Orientals 
usually  sit  upon  low  sofas,  or  divans, 
and  also  upon  mats  or  carpets,  on  the 
floor,  with  the  legs  bent  under,  and 
crossed  in  a  half-kneeling  posture. 
In  some  parts  European  influence  has 
introduced  chairs.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans, the  magistrate  when  adminis- 
tering justice  used  a  chair  called"  the 
judgment-seat"  (Matt,  xxvii.  19  ; 
Acts  xviii.  12, 16;  Rom.  sir.  10.) 


SEBA=i«a'i.'  A  descendant  of 
Ciish,  who  g^ve  Hume  to  s  country, 
probably  ?Icrnf,  >  pniviDce  of  Elbio- 
piA;  distinguished  for  its  wealth  and 
commerce,  surrounded  hy  the  tBO 
arras  or  bnuiches  of  the  Nile,  and 
with  a  metropolis  of  the  same  name, 
of  which  the  niinii  are  sliU  found  Dot 
far  from  the  town  of  Shendy.  (Gen. 
X.  T:  Isa.  xliii.  S;  V».  l\xiL  10.)  The 
Inhabitants,  called  "  Sabeans,"  were 
distineuished  for  their  tall  stature. 
<IaB.  xlv.  14;  Herod,  iii.  20.)  The 
Hebrew  word  rendered  "  Sabeans,"  in 
Ezek.  xsiii.  42,  properly  siRnifies 
"  drunkards,"  as  in  the  margin. — See 
Sbeba. 

SEBAT  =  a  Hirk  or  iW.  The 
eleventh  month  of  the  Hebrew  year, 
commencing  with  the  new  moon  of 
February,  and  extending  to  the  new 
moon  of  March.    (Zcch.  i.  7.) 

SECACAH  =  riii-lftiire,  A  town 
in  the  desert  of  Jndnh.  (Jush.  xv.  f.l.) 

iiYJC\l\i=irati-li-toii-rr.  A  pLu'C 
near  Hamah.    (1  Sam.  xi.^.  22.) 

SECT.— See  HEBtsY. 

SECL'Nl)US=«'iviii(/.  AChrislian 
of  ThessalonicB.    (Acts  xx.  4.) 

SEED.  This  term  is  frequently 
used  to  denote  off>jiri«g  or  dructHd- 
anff.  (Gen.  xvii.  7;  xxii.  17;  Isa. 
lix.  21;  I'l.  xxilS3.)  The  "seed  of 
Abraham;"  (Gen.  XNii.  18;  Acta  iii. 
2G;  Gal.  iii  8,  16;)  and  the  "seed  of 
David;"  (Bom.  1.  4;)  designate  em- 
phalicallj  the  Messiah,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  ttesh,  whb  the  son  or  de- 
■ccndanl  of  Abraham,  and  of  Daiid. 
(Malt.  i.  1;  sr.  22;  Luke  i.  27;  xviii. 
:)!);  Johnvii.  42.)  The  "  seed  of  the 
woman"  designates  the  Messiah,  and 
all  true  believer*  with  Him.  (Gen. 
jii,  IS;  Isa.  Yii.  Ml  Gal.  iv.  4.)  The 
Jews  vaunted  themselves  in  being  the 
"seed  of   Abraham,"  and 


heirs  of  special  b]essine;B;  (Matt. : 
9;  John  Tiii.  33;)  bill  the  Scriptiii 
declare  that  they  who  are  "  of  faith," 


i.e.  believers  in  Christ,  are  Abrahi 
seed,  and  heirs  according  to  the  pro- 
mise.   (Gal.  iiL  7,  29,) 

SEED-TIME.— Sec  Seasoks. 

SEER.— See  pROfitecv. 


SEL 

SEGUB=firro/.rf.  1.  A  son  ..f 
Heirun.     (1  Chrou.  iL  21,  22.)     2, 

iiEl}i=:iniri/,OTtAaggi/.  I.  A  phy- 
iarch  or  chief  of  the  Horites;  (Gen. 
\xxvi.  20—30;)  who  probably  gave 
name  to  a  mountainous  country  of  the 
Edoraites,  anciently  called  "Mount 
Seir,"  extending  from  the  Dead  sr» 
to  the  Elaoilic  Gulf  of  the  Bed  sea. 
the  northern  part  of  which  is  non- 
called  Jcbal,  and  (he  southern,  nft- 
Slu-rah.  (Gen.  xiv.  6;  Deul.  i.  2.) 
Mount  Seir  was  first  inhabited  by  thu 
Horites;  (DeuL  ii.  12;)  then  by  Esan 
and  his  posterity.  (Uen.  zxxii.  3i 
\Kxiii.U,lCi  2Chrou.xx.ia)  Seir 
appears  to  be  also  used  in  a  general 
sense  of  the  land  of  Edom.    (Eiek. 


(Josh.  > 

SKIRATII=n  ahr-gaat.  A  plac^ 
or  tract  in  the  mountains  of  Epbraiou 
{ Judg.  iii.  20,  27.) 


^¥.LA=ri'i-i.  The  ancient  capital 
of  the  Edomites,  sicuaied  bet«-een  the 
Dead  sea  and  the  Klanitic  Gulf  of  the 
Red  sea,  in  Arabia  J'clrsa;  which 
was  taken  by  Amaziah  king  of  Judah. 
from  the  Moabites,  who  then  he-Id 
possession  of  it,  and  named  by  him 
"JoktheeL"  The  name  is  written 
"  Selah,"  margin,  the  lUiek:  (2  Kings. 
xiT.  7j)  and  rieo  "Sela,"  (IstLsvL  l.> 
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but  in  the  margin  of  this  passage  it  is 
called  by  its  Greek  name  Petra,  also 
a  Rock,  The  same  Hebrew  word  Sela^ 
IS  rendered  **the  rock;*'  (Judg.  i.  36; 
Isa.  xlii.  11,)  and  may  perhaps  desig- 
nate the  same  city.  It  deriyed  its 
name  Sela,  or  Fetra,  i.  e.  the  Rock, 
from  the  fiict  that  it  was  situated  in  a 
valley,  encompassed  by  almost  insur- 
mountable rocks.  This  ancient  city, 
now  called  Wady  3fusa,:=**  the  valley 
of  Moses,"  was  the  great  centre  of  the 
caravan  trade  throughout  the  East; 
is  wholly  uninhabited,  except  when 
the  wanaering  Arab  makes  use  of  an 
excavated  tomb  to  pass  the  night,  or 
a  caravan  pauses  there.  This  remark- 
able valley,  shut  in  by  sandstone  rocks, 
resting  upon  lower  masses  of  por- 
phyry, variously  and  beautifully  tinted 
with  oxide  of  iron,  towering  in  some 
places  to  the  height  of  700  feet,  is 
entered  by  the  course  of  a  fine  little 
brook,  which  flows  down  the  eastern 
pass,  through  the  wonderful  necro- 
polis. The  tombs  are  isolated  masses 
of  rock,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
square,  which  have  been  cut  away 
from  the  adjacent  cliffs.  Farther 
down  the  valley  contracts,  presenting 
on  each  side  of  the  high  clififs  a  street 
of  tombs.  At  some  distance  beyond 
IS  the  opening  of  the  terrific  chasm, 
which  anciently  formed  the  only 
avenue  to  the  city  on  this  side.  This 
is  the  Sik  of  Waav  Musa.  "  Near  the 
westward,"  says  Dr.  Robinson,  "the 
Sik  terminates,  opening  nearly  at 
Tight  angles  into  a  similar  though 
broader  Wady  or  chasm,  coming  down 
from  the  south  and  passing  oft*  north- 
"west.  All  at  once  the  beautiful  facade 
of  the  Kkuzfi€h='*  the  Treasure,  in 
the  western  precipice,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Sik,  burst  upon  our  view, 
in  all  the  delicacy  of  its  first  chiselling, 
and  in  all  the  freshness  and  beauty  of 
its  soft  colouring.  The  broken  pedi- 
ment and  other  ornaments  are  not  all 
in  a  pure  style;  and  if  seen  in  a  diffe- 
rent land,  or  without  the  accompani- 
ments by  which  it  is  surrounded,  it 
would  perhaps  excite  little  admiration. 
An  urn  crowns  the  summit  of  its  oma- 


mented  front,  a  hundred  feet  or  moro 
above  the  ground.  From  the  vesti- 
bule, the  door  leads  into  a  plain  lofty 
room  excavated  from  the  rock,  the 
sides  smooth,  but  without  ornament. 
Behind  this  is  another  room  of  less 
size;  and  small  lateral  chambers  are 
found  on  each  side,  opening  from  the 
large  room  and  from  the  vestibule." 
We  give  a  view  from  Laborde,  of 
this  remarkable  temple.  Beyond  this 
temple,  where  the  valley  opens  to  a 
wider  breadth,  is  the  theatre,  wholly 
hewn  out  of  the  live  rock,  with  thirty- 
three  rows  of  scats,  rising  one  above 
another  in  the  side  of  the  cliff  behind, 
and  capable  of  containing  more  than 
three  thousand  people.  The  cliffs  on 
each  side  of  the  theatre  are  full  of 
tombs.  Advancing  to  the  north-east, 
the  ancient  city  itself  opens  fully  to 
view,  being  shut  in  on  the  east  and 
west  by  high  perpendicular  walls  of 
sandstone  rock.  Tlie  whole  area  is 
covered  with  the  foundations  and 
stones  of  an  extensive  town.  These 
foundations  and  ruins  cover  an  area 
of  not  much  less  than  two  miles  in 
circumference,  affording  room  enough, 
in  an  oriental  city,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  all  the  monuments,  next  to  the 
Khuzneh,  is  the  large  temple  called 
el-Deir.  It  lies  high  up  among  the 
cliffs  of  the  western  ridge,  and  is  hewn 
out  in  the  perpendicular  face  of  a 
cliff.  This  astonishing  work  of  art 
contains  but  one  excavated  chamber. 
In  looking  at  the  wonders  of  this 
ancient  city.  Dr.  Robinson  observes, 
"The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
place  consists, not  in  the  fact  that  there 
are  occasional  excavations  and  sculp- 
tures like  those  above  described,  but 
in  the  innumerable  multitude  of  such 
excavations,  along  the  whole  extent 
of  perpendicular  rocks  odjaoont  to 
the  main  area,  and  in  all  the  lateral 
valleys  and  chasms — the  entrances  of 
many  of  which  are  variously,  richly, 
and  often  fantastically  decorated,  with 
every  imaginable  order  and  style  of 
architecture.     In  the  midst  of  the 
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yariety  of  architectnro  whirJi  here 
astonishes  the  spectator,  two  styles 
are  obviously  predominant,  the  ^eyp- 
tian  and  the  ^oman-G reek;  or  rather, 
it  is  the  mixture  and  union  of  these 
two  which  here  constitutes  the  pre- 
vail ing  style.  The  more  classic  or- 
ders of  Greece  and  Home  are  con- 
spicuous in  the  columns  and  other 
ornaments.  But  even  here  all  is  florid 
and  overloaded,  indicating  a  later  age 
and  a  degenerate  taste.  This  amalga- 
maticm  of  style  may  be  accounted  for, 
by  the  prevalence,  first  of  the  Koman 
influence  and  then  of  the  Roman 
dominion,  which  penetrated  hither  by 
way  of  Asia  Minor  and  S3'ria,and  also 
from  Egypt  This  took  place,  as  we 
know,  about  the  Christian  era;  and 
to  that  period  and  the  subsequent 
centuries,  are  probably  to  be  ascribed 
the  architectural  skill  and  monuments, 
on  which  strangers  now  gaze  with 
surprise  and  wonder.  Dr.  Uobinson 
thinks  that  some  of  the  larger  and 
more  splendid  excavations  were  tem- 
ples of  the  gods,  in  later  times  occu- 
pied as  Christian  sanctuaries;  while 
the  others  were  sepulchral,  and  not 
intended  in  part  as  dwellings  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place.  The  wide- 
spread ruins  which  are  visible,  attest 
tnat  a  large  and  extensive  city  of 
houses  built  of  stone  once  occupied 
this  spot;  and  the  sepulchres  round 
about  are  comparatively  less  numer- 
ous than  those  which  in  like  manner 
skirt  the  sites  of  ancient  Thebes  and 
Memphis.  The  city  which  stood  here, 
was  of  itself  built  **in  the  clefts  of 
the  rock;"  (Jer.  xlix.  10;)  without 
the  necessity  of  our  looking  for  single 
dwellings  in  such  a  situation.  This 
mysterious  and  devoted  city,  unknown 
for  centuries  to  Europeans,  was  fre- 
quently the  subject  of  prophetic  de- 
nunciation, which  are  strikingly  ful- 
filled in  the  gloomy  desolations  which 
reign  over  its  ancient  maaniiicence. 
(Isa,  xxxiv.  1 — 17;  Jer.  xlix.  17,  18; 
£zek.  XXX v.  1 — 15.)— See  Edox. 

SELAH.     This    Hebrew    musical 
term,    which    occurs    seventy-three  I 

timet  in  the  Psalms,  and  elsewhere  I 
file  ' 


only  in  Uab.  iii.  d,  9, 13,  is  supposed 
by  Somner  to  be  connected  with  the 
use  of  the  trumpets  in  the  temple- 
music  ;  and  the  passages  in  which  the 
term  occurs,  to  be  actual  appeals  or 
summonses  to  Jehovah — as  ^  Hear, 
Jehovah  !"  or  "Awake,  Jehovah  !'* 
The  term  is  placed  by  the  poet  at  the 
passages  where,  in  the  temple-song, 
the  choir  of  priests,  standing  opposite 
to  that  of  the  Levites,  sounded  the 
trumpets,  and,  with  the  powerfnl 
tones  of  this  instrument,  the  words 
first  spoken  were  marked  and  borne 
upwards  to  Jehovah's  ear.  (Ps.  ir.  2; 
vii.  5;  XX.  S;  xxxii.  4,  5,  7;  Ixti.  4« 
7,  15;  IxviiL  7.)  This  intercessory 
music  of  the  priests — which  seems  to 
have  been  the  peculiar  symbolical  re- 

Presentation  of  an  urgent  appeal  to 
ehovah — ^was  probably  sustained  on 
the  part  of  the  Levites  by  the  Tigo- 
rous  tones  of  the  psaltery  and  harp; 
hence  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
term  diajjitalma.  The  same  appears 
further  from  the  full  phrase  *'H!g^ 
gaion  Selah,*'  the  first  word  denoting 
the  sound  of  the  stringed  instruments* 
the  latter  the  blast  of  the  trumpets^ 
both  of  which  would  here  sound  to* 
gether.    (Ps.  ix.  16\  xcii.  3.) 

SELA-HAMMAHLEKOTH=:  the 
rock  of  escapes.  A  place  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Maon,  whence  Saul  re> 
turned  from  pursuing  David.  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  28.) 

SELEl)s=rjrMZ/<ifi^fi.  A  descend- 
ant of  Jerahmeel.   (1  Chron.  ii.  30.) 

SELEUCIA.  A  city  of  Syria,  the 
port  of  Antioch,  situated  on  die  coast 
about  five  miles  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Orontes;  sometimes  called 
Scleucia  Pieria^  from  the  neighbour- 
ing Mount  Pierius;  and  also  Seloncia 
ad  Mare,  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  several  other  cities  of  the  same 
name,  all  so  called  from  Selucus  Ni- 
canor.  (1  Mace.  xi.  8;  Jos.  Ant* 
xviii.  9,  8.)  Paul  and  Barnabas  em- 
barked at  Uiis  port  for  Cyprus.  (Acts 
xui.  4.) 

SEM.— See  Shem. 

SEMACUIAH=J^A4waA  ittt^aiits 
him,    A  Levite,    (1  Chron.  xxvi.  7.> 


8GUEL=nnwiviuu^.  An  ancMtor 
ofHu)''    (Luke  iii.  26.) 

SENAAH.— See  Hibienaah. 

SENEH  =  <z  tlMrn-biuli,  bramblf. 
A  pointed  rock,  i.  e.  thora-rock,  op- 
posite Hicbmosh.     (1  Sam.  xiv.  4.) 

SENUL— See  Hekmon. 


SENNACHERIB  =  c^n^ucnn-  of 
armia,  or  perhaps  canqvfred  by  Sail. 
A  king  of  Asajria,  from  714—690 
B.  c.  Sennacherib,  also  called  "  San- 
herib,"  (2  Kings  xviii.  13,  margin.) 
inraded  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and 
took  sereral  of  the  fenced  cities.  He 
ftbo  laid  siege  t«  tlie  citv  of  l.achisb. 
(2  Kings  xviii.  14.  IT.)  Among  tbc 
ruins  of  the  palace  at  Kouyunjik. 
built  by  Sennacherib,  Mr.  Lajard 
found  several  bas-reliefa,  representing 
the  siege  aod  capture  of  a  city,  which 
he  aupposes  to  have  been  LachUk. 
but  which  Colonel  Rawlinson  reads 
lAbttah.  On  one  of  the  slabs  the  king 
is  represented  on  his  throne — a  copy 
of  this  sculpture,  by  the  kind  pemuH- 
sion  of  Mr.  Layurd,  »e  give — and 
above  Ibe  head  cif  the  king  a  cunei- 
fonn  inicriptiuD  :  "  Sennacherib,  the 
nighty  king,  king  of  the  country  of 
Assyria,   silting    on    Ibe   throoe  of 


jad^ent,  before  the  city  of  Lachiih ; 
1  give  permission  for  its  slaughter." 
At  the  same  time,  the  Assyrian  king 
amerced  king  Uezekiab  in  a  tribute 
or  indemoificBtion  of  three  hundred 
talents  of  silver,  and  thirty  talents  of 
gold.  (2  Kings  xviii.  14,  15.)  Tho 
characteristic  version  of  this  cam- 
paign is  given  by  the  Assyrian 
mODBn'h  bimseir,  in  the  inscriptions 
on  one  of  the  great  hulls  which  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  the  palace  at  Kou- 
yunjik', and  is  thus  translated  by  CoL 
Rawlinson:  "  Because  Ueiekiab,  king 
of  Judab,  did  not  submit  to  my  yoke, 
forty-six  of  bis  strong  fenced  cities, 
and  innumerable  smaller  towns  which 
depended  on  them,  X  took  and  plun- 
dered; bat  I  left  to  him  Jerusalem, 
his  capital  city,  and  some  of  the  in- 
ferior towns  around  iL  The  cities 
which  I  had  taken  and  plundered  I 
detained  from  the  government  of 
Hexekiah,  and  distributed  them  be- 
tween the  kings  of  Ashdod,  and 
Ascalon,  and  Kkron,  and  Gaiaj  and, 
having  thus  invaded  the  territory  o£ 
these  chiefs,  I  impased  upon  them  a 
corresponding  increase  of  tribute, over 
that  to  which  they  had  formerly  been 
subjectedj  and,  because  Hezekiah  still 
continuedto  refuse  to  pay  me  homage, 
I  attacked  and  carried  off  the  whole 
population,  fixed  and  nomade,  which 
dwelled  around  Jerusalem,  with 
thirty  talenti  of  gold,  and  eight  Aun- 
Jre</ talents  of  silver,  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  the  nobles  of  Hezekiah's 
court,  and oftheir daughters. with  the 
officers  of  bis  palace,  men  slaves,  and 


veh,  and  1 


slaves.    I  r 


;ounled  their  spoil  for 
HI  which  he  had  refused  to 
The  difference  in  the  two 
of  the  number  of  talenu  of 
silver,  may  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing the  three  hundred  talents  to 
bare  been  the  tribute,  and  the  extra 
0  hundred  talents  the  precious 
lal  torn  from  tbed<iors,  pillars,  etc, 
of  the  temple,  and  pillaged  trom  the 
nobles  of  Judah,  as  indemoily  for  the 
past.  This  amount  of  plunder,  bow- 
~~  ";,  did  not  satisfy   the  Assyrian 
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monarch,  who  had  dow  renewed  the 
campaign,  and  laid  siege  to  libnah. 
He  arrogantly  summoned  the  Hebrew 
king  to  surrender  his  capital ;  but  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  smote  the  Assyrian 
camp  by  night,  and  destroyed  185,000 
fighting  men,  so  that  the  monarch 
abandoned  the  enterprise  in  despair, 
and  returned  to  Nineveh,  where,  some 
time  afterwards,  he  was  slain  in  the 
temple  of  Nisroch  by  his  two  sons. 
(2  Kings  xviii.  13—37;  xix.  1—37.) 
According  to  Herodotus,  (ii.  141,)  the 
Egyptians  arrogated  this  miracle  to 
themselves,  declarine^  that  Sennache- 
rib had  been  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Pelusium,  oy  their  god  Pthah, 
who  sent  a  multitude  of  mice,  by 
night,  into  the  enemy's  camp,  which 
gnawed  to  pieces  tneir  quivers  and 
bow-strings,  as  well  as  the  straps  of 
their  shields;  so  that  the  Assyrians, 
in  the  morning,  finding  themselves 
without  arms,  ned  in  confusion,  and 
lost  great  numbers  of  their  men. 
Sennacherib  would  not  be  expected 
to  publish,  at  Nineveh,  the  manner 
and  extent  of  the  terrible  ruin  in- 
flicted on  his  army  by  the  visitation 
of  God.  Still,  every  fact  stated  in 
the  Bible,  as  occurring  in  Judea,  is 
repeated  in  the  inscriptions;  and  the 
ruin  of  his  army  is  virtually  admitted 
bv  Sennacherib,  in  the  fact  of  Heze- 
kiah's  continued  possession  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  annals  of  the  first  two 
years  of  Sennacherib  have  been  pre- 
served on  a  cylinder  ;  those  of  the 
first  six  years  on  the  two  great  bulls; 
and  those  of  the  first  eight  years  on 
the  hexagonal  cylinder  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  Colonel  Bawlinson 
thinks  that  he  has  ascertained  that 
Sennacherib  reigned  twenty  -  two 
years. 

SENUAH  =  the  hri^etling.  A  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin.    (Neh.  xi.  9.) 

^l£,Om.Uz:^barleij,  The  chief  of 
the  fourth  division  of  the  families  of 
the  priests.    (1  Chron.  xxiv.  8.) 

SEPHAR^a  numbering^  cenmnf. 

n  Arabian  city  coupled  with  Mesha; 

ten.   x.   30;)  perhaps  the  ancient 

itf/lir  or  Zafaar^  now  called  by  the 
Oi'O 


natives  Itfar;  an  ancient  maritune 
city,  the  seat  of  the  Himyaritic  kings. 

SEPHARABsrwiMi^rrif.  A  re- 
gion to  which  some  of  the  exUes  were 
carried  from  Jerusalem;  (Obad.  20;) 
apparently  a  district  and  people  of 
western  Asia  Minor,  or  at  least  near 
to  it 

SEPHARVAIMsntimieriM^^.  A 
city  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  whence 
colonists  were  brought  into  the  city 
of  Samaria;  (2  Kiugs  xvlL  24;  xviii. 
34;  xix.  13;  Isa.  xxxvi.  19;  xxxvii. 
13;)  probably  Sipphara  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. The  inhabitants  were  cdQed 
**  Sepharvites."    (1  Kings  xvii.  31.) 

SEPHARVITES.— See  Sefhar- 

VAIM. 

SEPULCHRE.  The  Hebrews  ap- 
propriated certain  places  for  the  bur- 
ial of  the  dead  ;  they  were  both  pub- 
lic and  private.  (Gen.  xxiii.  4  ;  1.  13  ; 
Judg.  viii.  32  ;  xri.  31  ;  2  Sam.  iL  32; 
xxi.  14  ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  G  ;  Jer.  xmri. 
23.)  They  were  sometimes  selected 
in  gardens  ;  (2  Kings  xxi.  18 — ^2G  ; 
John  xix.  41 ;)  and  in  fields  ;  (Gen. 
xxiii.  11 ;)  also  in  caves  or  rocks  in 
the  sides  of  mountains.  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  IG,  17;  Isa.  xxiL  16.)  They 
were  usually  without  the  walU  of  tfate 
city  ;  (Josh.  xxiv.  30-~3d  ;  1  Sam. 
XXV.  1  ;  Neh.  iii.  16 ;)  and  were  the 
resort  of  demoniacs.  (Matt.  viii.  28.) 
Sometimes  inscriptions  were  placed 
upon  them  ;  (2  Kings  xxiii.  17;)  and 
to  build  a  sepulchre  for  a  man  was  an 
expression  of  respect  and  honmir. 
(Gen.  XXXV.  25  ;  Matt  xxiii.  29  ; 
Luke  xi.  48.)  The  sepulchres  near 
Jerusalem,  called  the  tombs  of  the 
kingps — ^probably  the  tomb  of  Helena 
— exhibit  the  remains  of  a  magnifi^ 
cent  edifice,  excavated  from  the  solid 
rock.  So  also  the  sides  of  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  are  everywhere  stndiled 
with  tombs  excavated  in  the  rocka. 
The  tombs  of  the  Prophets,  so  cadledL 
situated  on  the  western  declivity  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  are  very  large 
excavations,  having  many  ceUs  to  de- 
posit bodies  in.  (Isa.  Ixv.  4 ;  Matt. 
xxiii.  27—29.)  The  Egyptian  tombs 
at  Thebes  were  extensive  exoavatioos 
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in  the  barren  mountains  which  skirted 
the  citj  on  the  west  And  the  mag- 
nificent tombs  in  the  necropolis  of 
Sela,  were  sculptured  out  of  tne  sides 
of  the  ruck  surrounding  the  ancient 
city.  Funereal  vases  and  glazed 
earthen  coffins  are  found  in  the  necro- 
polis of  Warka — ^the  ancient  Erech — 
piled  up  in  great  numbers  in  the 
mounds  ;  thej  are  also  found  on  the 
plains  and  mounds  in  otherparts  of  As- 
syria and  Mesopotamia. — See  Bukial. 

SERAH.— See  Sarah. 

SERAIAH  =  fPflrri^r  of  Jehorah, 
1 .  The  scribe  or  secretary  of  David- 
(2  Sam.  Tiii.  17.)  This  name  is  also 
written  "  Sheva  ;"  (2  Sam.  xx.  25;) 
** Shisha "=i«;/tf ffl  marble;  (1  Kings 
iv.  3;)  and  "Shavsha."  (1  Chron. 
xviii.  IG.)  2.  A  son  of  Kenaz.  (1 
Chron.  ir.  13,  14.)  3.  A  son  of  Asiel. 
(1  Chron.  iv.  35.)  4.  The  high  priest 
nt  the  time  Jerusalem  was  taken ;  he 
was  slain  by  the  king  of  Babylon  at 
Riblah.  (2  Kings  xxv.  18;  1  Chron. 
vi.  14;  Jer.  lii.  24;  Ezr.  vii.  1.)  5. 
The  son  of  Azriel.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26.) 
0,  The  son  of  Tanhumeth.  (2  Swings 
xxv.  23;  Jer.  xl.  8.)  7.  The  son  of 
Neriah,  an  officer  in  the  court  of 
Zedekiah,  also  called  **  a  quiet  prince," 
margin,  **  prince  of  Menucha,"  or, 
'*  chief  chamberlain."  (Jer.  li.  59, 61.) 
8.  The  father  of  Ezra.  (Ezr.  vii.  1.) 
1>.  One  of  the  priests  who  returned 
from  exile;  (Ezr.  ii.  2;  Neh.  x.  2;  xi. 
11;  xii.  1,  12;)  also  is  called  "  Aza- 
riah."    (Neh.  vii.  7.) 

SERAPHIM =^ri/«/i«f  onetf,  or 
rleraUd  onea^  vuignaten.  This  He- 
brew word  is  apparently  used  to  de- 
signate an  order  of  angels  and  minis- 
ters of  God.  In  the  pictorial  scenery 
of  the  prophetic  vision,  symbols  of  the 
seraphim  were  represented  as  standing 
tiround  His  throne,  each  having  six 
wings,  also  hands  and  feet,  and  prais- 
ing God  with  their  voice.  They  were, 
therefore,  represented  as  of  human 
form,  and  furnished  with  wings  as  the 
Hwift  messengers  of  Jehovah,  like  the 
cherubim,  though  by  no  means  iden- 
tical with  these.    (Isa.  vi.  2,  6.) — See 

CllERTTBIM. 
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SERED=r/4»ir.  A  son  of  Zebulun ; 
(Gen.  xxvi.  14;)  his  descendants  were 
called  "  Sardites."    (Num.  xxvi.  26.) 

SERJEANT.  The  Greek  word 
rabdowhog,  rendered  "serjeant,"  pro- 
perly signifies  a  lictor,  an  officer  who 
carried  the  fagees  or  bundle  of  rods, 
with  an  axe  in  the  centre,  before  the 
Roman  magistrates,  and  executed 
their  decrees.    (Acts  xvL  35—88.) 

SERGIUS  PAULUS.  A  Roman 
proconsul,  in  the  island  of  Cypma, 
converted  under  the  preaching  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas.    (Acts  xiii.  7.) 

SERPENT.  There  are  several 
species  of  serpents  inhabiting  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  Syria,  of  which  ^e 
greater  part  are  innocuous,  while 
others  are  venomous.  Those  serpents 
which  are  furnished  with  moveable 
tubular  fangs  and  poison  bags  in  the 
upper  jaw,  are  said  to  be  all  venom- 
ous. Even  the  fangs  of  such  as  have 
been  long  dried  and  preserved  in 
Museums,  are  said  to  communicate 
venom  to  a  wound  that  may  be  acci- 
dentally made  by  them.  There  are 
several  Hebrew  words  used  to  desig- 
nate a  serpent,  as  nahhash,  the  gene- 
ral term  for  **serpent,"  like  the  Greek 
ophijty  noted  for  its  cunning;  (Gen. 
iii.  1;  xlix.  17;  Matt,  xxiii.  23;)  its 
deadly  bite;  (Deut  viii.  16  ;  Num. 
xxi.  6,  7,  9;  Ps.  Iviii.  4;  Prov.  xxiii. 
32;)  and  the  drea-d  which  its  presence 
inspires.  (Ex.iv.3;  Matt.  vii.  10;  1  Cor. 
X.  9 ;  Rev.  ix.  1 9.) — Zohhel,  a  **  serpent" 
of  the  dust,  a  creeper.  (Deut.  xxxii. 
24:  Mic.  vii.  17.) — Shephq)hon^  the 
venomous  cerattes  or  homed  serpent, 
rendered  "adder,"  margin,  "an  arrow- 
snake."  (Gen.  xlix.  17, — Pethen,  the 
coluber  btetien  or  asp,  or  perhaps  the 
haje,  a  venomous  serpent  common  in 
Egypt,  rendered  "adder,"  margin, 
"asp."  (Ps.  Iviii.  4;  xci.  13;  Isa.  xi.  8; 
Rom.  iii.  13.) — Achsnh^  rendered  "  ad- 
der," probably  a  kind  of  asp.  (Ps.cxl.  3.) 
TzepKa,  rendered  "cockatrice,"  mar- 
gin, "  adder,"  a  poisonous  serpent,  a 
viper.  (Isa.  xi.  8;  xiv.  29;  lix.  5; 
Jer.  viii.  17;  Prov.  xxiiL  dl2.y^Epkehj 
like  the  Greek  echidna,  a  malignant 
and  venomous  serpent,  rendered  "  vi- 
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per;'*  (Job  xx.  16;  Isa.  zxx.  6;  lix. 
£;  Acts  xxviiL  3, 4;)  also  used  tropi- 
cally for  a  deceitful  person.  (  Matt.  iii.  7 ; 
xii.  34 ;  Luke  iiL  7.) — Sarajfh,  a  burn- 
ing, ••  fiery  serpent,"  whose  bite  was 
attended  with  numing  inflammation 
—a  venomous  darting  serpent  (Num. 
xzvL  1 — 9;  Deut.  viii.  15;  Isa.  xiv.  29; 
XXX.  6.) — Nahhash  is  also  used  for 
the  constellations  of  the  serpent  or 
dragon  in  the  northern  quarter  of  the 
heavens.  (Job  xxvi.  13.)  The  terms 
nahluuh  and  opkis  are  also  used  to 
designate  the  "brazen  serpent"  which 
Moses  made  in  the  wilderness.  (Num. 
xxi  9 ;  John  iii.  14.)  The  same 
terms  are  used  symbolically  for  Satan, 
on  account  of  his  subtle  and  insinuat- 
ing mode  in  temptation  ;  (Gen.  ilL 
1 — 15;  1  John  iii.  8;  Rev.  xx.  2;)  so 
also  the  "  seed  of  the  serpent"  desig- 
nates those  who  are  like  batan  in  the 
temper  of  their  minds.  (Gen.  iii.  15; 
HatL  xiii.  38;  I  John  iii.  8,  10.)  In 
Ps.  Iviii.  4, 5,  reference  is  made  to  the 
€»ffect  of  musical  sounds  upon  some 
kinds  of  serpents,  a  trick  often  played 
by  the  reputed  serpent  charmers  in 
the  East.  In  Egypt  and  the  neigh- 
bouring regions,  from  the  most  ancient 
to  the  present  time,  the  Psylli  have 
been  renowned  for  handling,  unin- 
jured, the  cerastes  and  other  serpents 
whose  poison  produces  immediate 
death.  Even  intelligent  Europeans 
who  have  witnessed  the  feats  of  the 
serpent  tamers,  have  concluded  that 
the  Psylli  had  in  possession  a  secret 
oharm  which  put  them  in  a  condition 
to  exhibit  their  magical  tricks.  How- 
ever, recent  research  has  removed  the 
▼ail  from  the  "  lying  wonders"  of  the 
Plsylii;  and  it  is  now  well  known  that 
in  every  instance  they  break  out  the 
teeth  of  the  serpents  with  a  hammer, 
sod  carefully  squeeze  out  the  poison 
before  they  essay  to  exhibit  their 
sleight  of  hand  with  them.  (Ex.  vii 
10,  12.)— See  Dragon. 

SEKUG=</M7o^&m7<^A.  The  father 
of  Ifahor;  (Gen.  xi.  20—23;  1  Chron. 
L  26;)  also  called  *'Saruch."  (Luke 
iii  35.) 

SERVANT.  Though  the  Hebrews 
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had  servants  of  several  kinda,  as  hired 
servants,  man-servants,  maid-8ervant% 
bond-men,  and  bond-women,  which 
were  obtained  in  different  waja,  yet 
they  had  no  slavet;  inasmuch  as  the 
master  had  no  property  in  his  ser* 
vants,  but  had  merely  acquired  their 
time  and  labour  under  well-under^ 
stood  regulations.  The  fvages  of  a 
servant  are  frequently  referred  to,  but 
the  priee  of  a  man  never.  There  was 
no  separate  Hebrew  word  for  **  bond- 
man, different  from  that  translated 
''servant;"  no  word  to  designate  asjarr. 
As  "  man-stealing,"  which  is  in  motst 
cases  the  foundation  of  slavery,  wss 
punishable  with  death,  the  acquiring. 
the  selling,  or  the  holding  of  homaa 
beings  in  slavery  was  rendered  impos- 
sible by  the  Mosaic  law.  (Ex.  xxL  IG; 
Deut.  xxiv.  7.)  The  servants  of  the 
Hebrews  were  obtained  not  only  fron 
among  their  own  brethren,  bnt  also 
from  among  the  heathen.  The  differ- 
ent  ways  in  which  they  were  acquired 
are  distinctly  noticed : — 1.  By  A*iy,  as 
when  a  person  sold  himself,  L  e.  vol- 
untarily contracted  his  time  and  la- 
bour to  a  master,  day  by  day,  or  year 
by  year,  for  stipulated  wages,  ^^ac& 
a  servant  was  called  sa Airman  **  hire- 
ling," a  "hired  servant."  If  the  hired 
servant  was  an  uncircumcised  heaihea 
he  could  not  partake  of  the  passover; 
if  a  Hebrew,  he  shared  in  the  national 
privile^.  (Ijcv.  xix.  13;  iv.  12,  4o; 
Isa.  XVI.  14;  xxi.  16;  Job  viL  2;  xir. 
6.)  2.  By  fervittide,  as  when  a  maa* 
servant  or  a  maid-servant  ToluiitarilT 
bound  himself  or  herself  to  a  masc^ 
for  a  term  of  years.  The  fielirev 
word  ebedy  sometimes  translated  **  ser- 
vant," and  sometimes  "■  boDd-maa,'* 
designates  such  a  servant  w^hoae  ser- 
vitude was  purchased  at  the  outse: 
for  a  specified  sum.  He  was  bound 
to  serve  for  the  term  of  six  years ; 
and,  as  the  price  of  his  servitude  had 
been  paid  beforehand,  he  reeeiTed  bo 
wages,  bnt  the  term  of  service  ooizU 
not  be  lengthened  except  at  tlie  plea- 
sure of  the  servant  When  sadi  s 
servant  was  set  free,  the  master  wa« 
by  law  exgoined  to  furnish  him 
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ally,  as  an  outfit  intended  in  some 
measure  to  supply  the  absence  of 
yearly  wages.  If  the  man-senrant 
was  married  previously  to  his  servitude 
his  wife  was  dismissed  with  him.  In 
case  he  had  married  a  maid-servant  of 
his  master *s  family,  durino;  the  period 
of  his  servitude,  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren could  not  claim  their  freedom, 
until  she  had  completed  her  period 
of  servitude.  (Ex.  xxi.  2 — 11;  Deut. 
XV.  12—18;  Jer.  xxxiv.  9— 17.)  If 
the  servant  was  satisfied  with  his  posi- 
tion, and  refused  his  freedom  in  the 
seventh  year,  the  master  took  him  be- 
fore a  judge,  and  his  ears  were  bored 
in  token  of  perpetual  servitude. 
(Deut.  XV.  IG— 18.)  The  children  of 
such  servants,  whether  Hebrew  or 
heathen,  though  called  **  sons  of  the 
house,"  (Gen.  xiv.  14,)  were  not  bom 
to  involuntary  servitude;  nor  had  the 
master  power  to  sell  a  servant  of  this 
description  to  any  person  living  out  of 
the  Hebrew  territories.  (Ex.  xxi.  5 — 
8.)  Moreover,  after  the  six  years* 
servitude,  of  either  the  man-servant 
or  the  maid-servant,  they  were  not  to 
be  treated  as  bond  servants,  but  were 
to  receive  wages  as  yearly  hired  ser- 
vants, until  the  jubilee,  when  univer- 
sal freedom  was  proclaimed  to  ser- 
vants, whether  heathen  or  Hebrew- 
bom.  A  servant,  if  he  were  able, 
might  redeem  himself,  or  his  friends 
might  redeem  him,  at  any  time,  by  pay- 
ing the  ppce  adequate  to  the  remain- 
ing years  of  his  service.  (Lev.  xxv. 
39,  40,  47—54.)  As  the  jubilee 
brought  freedom  to  all  servants,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  it  will  be 
evident  that  many  servants  would  have 
acquired  a  competency,  bv  their  wages 
and  privileges,  during  the  period  of 
thoir  servitude.  3.  By  insolvency,  as 
when  a  person  was  unable  to  meet  the 
demands  of  his  creditors,  he  was  sold 
or  engaged  for  a  term  that  would  be 
sufficient,  by  the  ordinary  legal  wages, 
to  pay  the  legal  claim.  (2  Kings  i  v.  1 ; 
Isa.  1  1;  Matt,  xviii.  25.)  4.  For 
theft,  as  when  an  offender  was  not 
able  to  make  restitution  he  was  sold, 
i.e.  put  to  compulsory  service  for  such 
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a  period  as  his  labour,  according  to 
the  customary  wages,  amounted  to  the 
legal  equivalent.    (Ex.  xxii.  1—4.) 

when  any  city  of  the  heathen  was 
conquered  by  the  Hebrews,  the  people 
became  tributaries  and  servants. 
(Deut  XX.  11 ;  Josh.  xvi.  10.)  Hence, 
those  Canaanitish  nations  which  had 
not  been  exterminated,  were  to  be 
bond-men  and  tributaries.  The  tribu- 
tary service  was  probably  a  tax  of 
service  to  a  certain  amount  levied 
according  to  fixed  rules,  so  that  these 
foreigners  must  supply  a  sufficient 
number  of  labourers  to  work  out  that 
tax.  (Josh.  XV.  63;  Judg.  iii.  5;  I 
Kings  ix.  20,  21 ;  2  Chron,  viii.  7.) 
But  this  tributary  service  did  not 
make  them  all  hereditary  bond-men; 
as  Araunah,  a  Jebusite,  is  represented 
as  a  respectable  freeman,  dwelling  on 
his  own  possessions.  (2  Sam.  xxiv. 
16 — 25.)  Prom  the  heathen  round 
about  them,  and  from  the  strangers 
among  them,  the  Hebrews  might  buy, 
i.e.  purchase  the  time  and  labour  of 
bona-men  and  bond-maids,  and  "  for 
ever,"  Le.  at  all  times  they  were  ta 
have  a  supply  from  them;  but  as  we 
have  seen,  the  service  of  the  indivi- 
dual was  regulated  by  specific  laws. 
(Iiev.  xxv.  44 — 46.)  As  the  country 
of  the  Hebrews  was  free,  it  became  an 
asylum  for  the  oppressed;  hence  a 
Hebrew  could  not  return  a  fugitive 
slave  to  his  master  in  a  heathen  coun- 
try. (Deut  xxiii.  15, 16.)  Thei)enal- 
ties  against  the  master  for  oppressive 
treatment  of  his  servants  were  th& 
same,  whether  the  servants  were 
Hebrews  or  of  heathen  extraction. 
(Ex.  xxi.  20, 21, 26, 27, 32;  Lev.  xxiv. 
22;  Job.  xxxi.  13.)  Among  the 
Hebrews,  the  servant,  of  whatever 
nation,  was  not  only  treated  with 
humanity,  but  brought  within  the  pale 
of  the  covenant,  circumcised,  and  reli- 
giously educated;  (Gen.  xviL  12 — 14;. 
Ex.  xii.  44;  Josh.  ix.  23 — 27;)  he  was 
also  admitted  to  the  festivals,  and 
shared  with  the  nation  the  repose  of  the 
Sabbath  and  holy  days.  (Ex.  xx.  10; 
xxi.  20;  Deut.  v.  14;  xii.  18;  xvi.  11.) 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  th& 
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xiondition  of  a  slave  was  dreadful  be- 
yond description.  He  was  not  known 
in  law,  and  was  entirely  at  the  dis- 
posal of  his  master.  After  the  reli- 
gign  of  Christ  had  penetrated  into 
these  nations,  the  state  of  things  was 
changed;  and  slaves  in  the  Christian 
church  not  only  enjoyed  equal  privi- 
leges with  their  masters,  as  far  as  the 
church  was  concerned, but  slavery  was 
soon  felt  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
rights  of  humanity,  and  with  the  genius 
and  precepts  of  our  glorious  Chris- 
tianity. (1  Cor.  xii.  13;  GaL  iii.  28; 
Col.  lii.  11;  PhiLlG.) 

iiETU=zcompenmiion.  The  third 
son  of  Adam;  (Gen.  iv.  25,  26;  v.  3 — 8; 
Luke  iii.  38;)  also  called  "Sheth." 
(1  Chron.  i.  1.) 

SETHUR=A/W/f<»».  A  phylarch 
or  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Asher.  (Num. 
xiii.  13.) 

SEVEN.  This  term  not  only  de- 
notes the  particular  number  »ere»j 
(Gen.  ii.  2;  viii.  10;  xli.  27,  29,  30, 
47, 54;  Num.  xxiiL  1, 2;  Matt  xv.  34; 
xxii.  25,)  but  is  also  used  in  the  sense 
of  ahuTidancCf  completeness,  as,  **  The 
barren  hath  born  seven,'*  i.  e.  an  ample 
family.  (1  Sam.  ii.  5.)  "There  are 
seven  abominations  in  the  heart,"  L  e. 
completely  depraved.  (Prov.  xxvi. 
25.)  "Silver  purified  seven  times," 
i.  e.  perfectly  purified.  (Ps.  xil.  6.) 
**The  seven  spirits  before  the  throne," 
i.  c.  the  complete  operations  of  the 
tSpirit;  or,  as  some  suppose,  the  seven 
archangels  before  the  tnrone  of  God. 
(Rev.  i.  4.)  So  also  we  have  as  round 
numbers,  seven  candlesticks ;  (Rev.  i. 
20;)  seven  trumpets,  etc.  (Rev.  viii.  2; 
XV.  1,  7;  Isa.  iv.  1;  Prov.  vi.  31;  Ex. 
xxii.  1— -4;  Ps.  cxix.  164.)  Multiples 
of  seven  are  also  used,  as  "  sevenfold," 
abundantly;  (Gen.  iv.  24;)  "seven 
times  seven,"  frequently,  (Matt 
xriii.  21,  22.) 

SHAALBIM=/>forr  of  foxes.  A 
city  in  the  tribe  of  Dan;  (Judg.  L  35; 
1  Kings  iv.  9;)  also  written  "  Shaal- 
abbin."  (Josh.  xix.  42.)  The  inhabi- 
tants were  called  "  Shaalbonites."^(2 
■Sam.  xxiii.  32;  1  Chron.  xi.  33.) 

8HAALABBIN.— See  Shaalbim. 
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&IIAAPH=<7irutV»}i.  The  name  oi 
two  of  the  descendants  of  Caleb.  (1 
Chron.  ii.  47,  49.) 

SHAARAIM=/ir<i  gates.  A  city 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah;  (1  Sam.  xviL 
52;  1  Chron.  iv.  31;)  also  written 
"  Sharaim."    (Josh.  xv.  36.) 

SHAASHGAZ=irrmiJii  ef  the 
beautiful,  A  eunuch,  the  keeper  of 
the  women  in  the  Persian  court 
(Est  ii.  14.) 

SHABBETUAI  =  sabbath  -  bi^rm, 
A  chief  of  the  Levites;  (Ear.  x.  15: 
Neh.  vUL  7;  xL  16.) 

SHACHIA^roam/N^.^  A  descend- 
ant of  Benjamin.    (1  Chron.  viiL  10.) 

SlIADDAL— See  God. 

SHADOW.  The  privation  of  light 
by  an  opaque  body  interposing  be- 
tween a  luminous  point  and  the  sur- 
face on  which  the  shadow  of  the  body 
appears.  A  shadow  falling  on  a  plane 
follows  the  course  of  the  body  which 
causes  it ;  and,  as  it  is  often  extremely 
rapid,  the  fleetness  of  human  life  is 
often  compared  to  it  (Job.  xiv.  2.) 
The  light  of  the  sun  may  be  obscured; 
but  "  with  the  Father  of  li^ht  there  i$ 
no  parralax,  nor  tropical  shadow.^ 
No  interposing  bodies  can  change  His 
purposes,  or  for  a  moment  intercept 
and  turn  aside  His  truth,  because  He  b 
equally  present  everywhere.  (James 
i.  17.)  Shadow  is  also  used  for  dark- 
ness, gloom, — "  the  shadow  of  death,** 
i.  e.  ^ath-skade,  a  season  of  severe 
trial;  (Ps.  xxiii.  4;)  also  a  state  of 
ignorance  and  wretchedness.  (Matt 
iv.  16;  Luke  i.  79.)  Shadow  also 
designtites  protect  i/tn  ;  hence  the  pr^ 
sence  of  the  Messiah  is  represented  Ui 
His  people  "  as  the  shadow  of  a  gr^ 
rock  in  a  weary  land."  (Isa.  xxxii. 
2;  xlix.  2;  SoL  SongiL  3;  Pa.  xriL  8; 
Ixiii.  7;  Ixvi.  1.)  Shadow  is  also  used 
to  indicate  the  Jewish  economy,  -whick 
was  an  adumbration  or  a  shadowing 
forth  of  the  things  future  and  morr 
perfect,  in  the  Christian  dispeu^atiofo. 
(Heb.  viii.  5;  x.  1;  Col.  ii.  17.>— See 
Type. 

SHADR  ACH = rejoicing  im,  ihf 
veay,  or  perhaps,  royal.  The  naxae 
given  to  Hanniah,   one  of  DanieFs 
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companions  in  the  court  of  Babylon. 
(Dan.  i.  7;  ii.  49;  ui.  12.) 

SHAGE=<?rri«^.  One  of  David's 
distinguished  officers.  (1  Chron.  xi. 
34.) 

SHAIIAR AIM=^/m?  two  da  n-ns.  A 
descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron. 
viii.  8.) 

SHAHAZIMAH=:A/?«y«f«.  A  place 
in  the  tribe  of  Issa;:har.  ( Josh.xix.  22.) 

SHALEM=w/«i^t  mfe,  unharmed. 
A  city  of  Shechem ;  (Geii.  xxxiii.  18 ;) 
not  improbably  the  modem  village  of 
Salinif  not  far' from  Nabulus. 

SHALIM=/c>jr<'<»*  region,  A  dis- 
trict probably  in  the  territory  of  the 
city  of  Shaalbim.    (1  Sam.  ix.  4.) 

SHALISHA=f ritf*/.  A  district  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  of  £ph- 
raim.    (1  Sam.  ix.  4.) 

SHALLECHETH=fl  casting  down, 
felling.  The  name  of  a  gate  of  the 
temple.    (1  Chron.  xxvi.  IC.) 

SHALLUM=«'^W/>«««/M.  1.  A 
king  of  Israel,  who  reigned  only  one 
month,  B.C.  772.  (2  Kings,  xv.  10 — 15.) 
2.  The  husband  of  Uuldah  the  pro- 
phetess. (2  Kings,  xxii.  14.)  3.  A 
descendant  of  Sheshan.  (1  Chron.  ii. 
40,  41.)  4.  A  descendant  of  Simeon. 
(1  Chron.  iv.  25.)  5.  One  of  the  priests; 
also  called  **Meshullnm."  (1  Chron. 
vi.  12, 13;  ix.  11 ;  Ezr.  vii.  2.)  6.  The 
son  of  Kore.  (1  Chron.  ix.  1 7, 10, 31 ; 
Ezr.  ii.  42;  x.  24;  Neh.  vii.  45.)  7. 
The  son  of  Halohesh.  (Neh.  iii.  12.) 
8.  A  descendant  of  Bani.  (Ezr.  x.  42.) 
1).  See  Jehoahaz. 

SHALLUN=rc^/-/t?//«V>rt.  The  son 
of  Col-hozeh.    (Neh.  iii.  15.) 

SHALMAI=:m^  thanlut,  A  Ne- 
thinlm;  also  called  **Shamlai.*'  (Ezr. 
ii.  46,  margin.) 

SHALMAN. — See  Shalm.vke'ieh. 

SHALMANESER=w*j96>rf/«/  t(h- 
7rard»  Asghur.  A  powerful  king  of 
Assyria,  from  730  to  718  b.c.  In  the 
ninth  year  of  his  reign  he  led  his  army 
against  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  At 
the  end  of  three  years  he  carried  into 
exile  the  chief  men  of  the  ten  tribes. 
(2  Kings  xvu.  3—6;  xviU.  9—12.)  Ho 
also  conquered  Sidon  and  Acre,  and 
the  island  of  Cyprus;  Tyre  alone 
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held  out  against  a  siege.  Shalmane- 
ser  appears  to  have  died,  or  to  have 
been  driven  from  his  throne,  before 
the  removal  of  the  Israelites  into  exile 
was  completed.  The  captives  were, 
however,  sent  into  Assyria  by  his  suc- 
cessor, Sareon,  called  "  king  Jareb," 
properly  "  3ie  hostile  king."  Shal- 
maneser  is  also  called  "Shalman." 
(Hos.  X.  6,  14.)  Two  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions have  been  found,  though 
mutilated,  which  appear  to  have  be- 
longed to  Shalmaneser.  One  of  them 
contains  a  notice  of  an  attack  on  the 
kingof  Samaria,  probably  Uoshea;  the 
other,  a  campaign  against  the  son  of 
Kezin. — See  Nineveh. 

SHAMA=/<^<ir«M^,  ohedi4*nt.  One 
of  David's  distinguished  officers.  (1 
Chron.  xi.  44.) 

SHAMARIAII  =  whom  Jehorah 
Itfcps.  AsonofRehoboam.  (2  Chron. 
xi.  19.) 

SHAMBLES.  The  Greek  word 
malttllon  is  the  same  as  the  Latin 
maeclluni,  properly  a  meat-market^  a. 
pravijtion-marh't,  where  all  kinds  of 
provisions  or  victuals  were  exposed 
for  sale.    (1  Cor.  x.  25.) 

SH,A'SiED=.keeper.  A  descendant 
of  Benjamin;  in  the  Hebrew  written 
Shamir.     (1  Chron.  viii.  12.) 

SHAMER=Ar<y<»r.  1.  One  of  the 
Levites.  (1  Chron.  vi.  46.)  2.  A  de- 
scendant of  Ashor;  (1  Chron.  vii.  34  ;> 
also  written  "Shomer."  (1  Chron. 
vii.  32.) 

SHAMGAR=«/r<;r<f  .^  The  third 
judge  or  regent  of  the  Hebrews. 
About  the  end  of  the  long  period  of 
peace  which  followed  the  deliverance 
under  Ehud,  the  Philistines,  in  a  raid 
upon  the  Hebrews,  met  with  a  severe 
repulse  from  Shamgar  and  other 
husbandmen,  who  fought  with  ox- 
goads,  being  then  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  fields.  (Judg.  iii. 
31 ;  V.  6.) 

SHAMHUTIL— See  Siiammah. 

SHAMIR=:/»  aluirp  pointy  tlvorn. 
1.  A  city  in  the  mountains  of  Judah. 
(Josh.  XV.  48.)  2.  A  city  in  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim.  (Judg.  x.  1, 
2.)  3.  A  Levite.  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  24.) 
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SHAMLAI. — See  Shalmai. 

ant  of  Asher.    (1  Chron.  vii.  87.) 

SllAMMAI{=iut<fnishm^nt.  1.  A 
«m  of  Reuel.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13,  17.)  2. 
A  son  of  Jesse;  (1  Sam.  xvi.  0;  xvii. 
13;)  also  called  '•  Shimeah;"  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  3, 32 ;)  and  "  Shimma."  (1  Chron. 
ii.  13.)  3.  One  of  David's  distin- 
guished officers;  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11« 
17,  33;)  abo  called  "  Shammoth." 
(1  Chron.  xi.  27.)  He  may  be  the 
same  person  mentioned  in  2  Sam. 
xxiiL  25;  also  called  '' Shamhuth." 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  8.) 

^KAMUAlszdefolated,  1.  Two 
descendants  of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  ii. 
28,  44,  45.)  2.  A  descendant  of 
Caleb.    (1  Chron.  ir.  17.) 

SHAMMOTH.— See  Shammah. 

SHAMMUA=rwwMwr.  1.  A  chief 
nf  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  (Num.  xiii. 
4.)    2.  See  Siiammuah. 

SHAMMUAH=ri/»k>f/r.  A  son 
of  David;  (2  Sam.  v.  14;)  also  called 
**Shammna;*'  (1  Chron.  xi  v.  4;)  and 
•♦  Shimea.'*    (1  Chron.  iii.  5.) 

SHAMSHERAI=«/»-^oA/w.7.  A 
descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron. 
viii.  26.) 

SHAPHAM=ftflW,  ikaren?  A 
descendant  of  Gad.    (I  Chron.  v.  12.) 

SHAPHAN=A*/2<«r«,  covered.  1. 
The  secretary  of  king  Josiah.  (2 
Kings  xxiL  3 — 14;  Jer.  xxxvi.  10; 
Exek.  viii.  11.)  2.  The  father  of 
Ahikam.  (2  Kings  xxii.  12;  xxv. 
22;  Jer.  xxvi.  24;  xxxix.  14;  xl.  6,  9, 
11 ;  xli.  2.) 

SH APHAT==;fi/f^p.  1 .  A  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  Simeon.  (Num.  xiii.  5.) 
2.  A  descendant  of  David.  (1  Chron. 
iii.  22.)  3.  The  father  of  Elisha.  (1 
Kings  xix.  10,  19.)  4.  A  chief  over 
king  David's  herdsmen.  (1  Chron. 
xxvii.  29.)  5.  A  descendant  of  Gad. 
(1  Chron.  v.  12.) 

SHAPHER = hrigMnegft,  hea-uty, 
A  mountain  in  the  Arabian  desert; 
and  a  station  of  the  Hebrews.  (Num. 
xxxiii.  23,  24.) 

SHARAI=2vyiii»in^  ?  A  descend- 
ant of  Bani.     (Bzr.  x.  40.) 

SHARAR=:f/mf«i{,  a  cord,  chain, 
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The  father  of  Ahiam;  (2  Sam.  xxiiL 
33;)  also  written  "Sacar."  (1  Chron. 
xi.  35.) 

SHAREZER=/^K«re  of  fire^  per- 
haps ofAsliur,  A  son  of  Sennacherib. 
(2  Kings  xix.  37;  Isa.  xxxviL  ZS,) 

SHARON=M/»  Tthtin,  A  level 
tract  along  the  Mediterranean  be« 
tween  Mount  Carmel  and  Joppa, 
celebrated  for  its  rich  fields  and  pas- 
tures. (1  Chron,  v.  16;  xxviL  29.) 
This  extensive  plain,  whose  name  is 
so  frequently  used  mctaphoricallj  by 
the  Hebrew  writers,  to  aesignnte  any 
beautiful  and  fertile  place,  is  still 
radiant  in  beauty  with  all  its  ancient 
fragrance  and  lertility.  There  aiv 
few  villages  in  the  plain,  but  the 
tract  of  hills  and  the  mountain-side 
beyond,  especially  in  the  N.£.,  ta^ 
described  by  Dr.  Robinson  as  belns; 
perfectly  studded  unth  them.  (Sol 
Song  ii.  1;  Isa.  xxxiiL  9;  xxxv.  I,  2; 
Ixv.  10.)  This  name  is  also  vrritten 
"  Lasharon":=the  Sharon;  (Josh.  xiL 
18;)  and  "Saron."  (Acts  ix.  35,) 
The  inhabitants  were  called  **  Shaztm- 
ites."    (1  Chron.  xxvii.  29.) 

SHARUHEN=jp2f>aAiiit  lod^ny. 
A  place  in  Simeon.    (Josh.  xix.  6,) 

SH ASHAI=:  fth  iH4tJt.  A  descend- 
ant of  Bani.    (Ezr.  x.  40.) 

SHASHAK  =  eagemet*.  A  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron. 
viii.  14,  25.) 

^nAJJJjz^a^hed  foTy  drsired.  A 
son  of  Simeon;  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  1 
Chron.  iv.  24;)  his  descendants  were 
called  **  Shaulites."  (Num.  xxxri 
13.)    2.  See  Joel,  and  SArx. 

SnAVEHssvlain,  A  vallej  near 
Jerusalem,  called  also  "the  King's 
Dale."  (Gen.  xiv.  17;  2  Sam.  xviiL  IS.) 

SHAVEH-KIRIATHAIM=^&»« 
//  Kirjathaim,  A  plain  near  the  city 
Kirjathaim.    (Gen.  xiv.  5.) 

SHAVSHA.— See  Seraiar. 

SHEAL=an  asking.  A  descend- 
ant  of  Bani.    (Ezr.  x.  29.) 

SHEALTIEL.— See  Salatitiel. 

SHEAR.-— See  Sheep. 

SHEARIAHswhom  Jchmvth  stti- 
m/tfes.    A  descendant  of 
(1  Chron.  viii.  38;  is.  44.) 
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SHEAR-JASHUB=f A«  rtmnant 
tluill  return^  i.e.  he  converted.  The 
s^bolical  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of 
Isaiah,  piven  aa  being  prognostic  of 
the  captivity  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of 
the  return  of  a  part  of  the  people  to 
the  land  of  their  fathers.  (Isa.  viL  3; 
X.  21,  22.) 

1.  SHEBA=«n^zni'  Asonof  Raamah, 
whose  descendants,  a  tribe  of  ^  Sa« 
beans,"  appear  to  have  dwelt  towards 
the  Persian  Gulf.  (Gen.  x.  7;  1 
Chron.  L  9.)  2.  A  son  of  Joktan; 
(Gen.  X.  28;  1  Chron.  i.  22;)  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  founder  of  the 
powerful  tribe  of  **  Sabeans,"  and  to 
nave  given  his  name,  "  Sheba,"  to  a 
wealthy  region  in  Arabia  Felix.  (Isa. 
Ix.  6;  Jer.  vL20;  Ps.  Ixxii.  15.)  From 
this  region,  also  called  "  the  South," 
came  the  queen  to  see  and  converse 
with  Solomon.  (1  Kings  x.  1 — 13; 
2  Chron.  ix.  1—12;  Matt.  xii.  42; 
Xuke  xi.  31.)  The  Sabeans  were 
celebrated  for  their  great  traffic;  (Ps. 
IxxiL  10;  Ezek.  xxvii.  22;  Joel  iii.  8;) 
and  for  driving  off  plunder  as  Bedawin 
marauders  in  the  vicinity  of  Uz.  (Job 
i.  15;  vi.  19.)  The  chief  city  of  the 
Sabeans  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
present  Mareb,  three  or  four  days' 
journey  distant  from  Sana'a.  3.  A 
son  of  Jokshan  and  grandson  of 
Abraham  and  Keturah.  (Gen.  xxr. 
3;  1  Chron.  i.  32.) 

2.  SHEBA=«^e».  1.  A  descendant 
of  Benjamin.  (2  Sam.  xx.  1—22.)  2. 
A  descendant  of  Gad.  (1  Chron.  v. 
13.)  3.  A  town  in  Simeon.  Perhaps 
the  words  should  be  read  "Beer-sheba 
even  Sheba ;"  otherwise  fourteen 
cities  are  enumerated,  instead  of 
"thirteen."  (Josh.  xix.  2,  G.)--See 
Beer-shxba. 

SHEBAM.— See  Sibmah. 

SHEBA  NI  AH  =  whom  JeJiarah 
has  made  grow  up?  1.  One  of  the 
priests.  (1  Chron.  xy.  24.)  2.  Three 
of  the  Levites.  (Neh.  ix.  4,  5;  x. 
10,  12.)    8.  See  Shsganiah. 

SHEBARIM=»r«>^A««,  ruim.    If 
not  a  place,  perhaps  this  term  desig- 
nates some  noted  "ruins,"  between 
Ai  and  Jericho.    (Josh.  vii.  5.) 
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SHEBEK=:y9*at^,  com,  A  descend- 
ant of  Caleb.    (1  Chron.  il.  48.) 

SHEBNAH  =  yof/M/  The  pre- 
fect of  the  palace;  (Isa.  xxii.  15;) 
afterwards  the  secretary  to  king 
Hezekiah.  (Isa.  xxxvi.  3;  2  Kings 
xviii.  18,  26,  37;xix.  2.) 

SHEBUEL=rrt/?/;»Y'  of  God,  1.  A 
descendant  of  Moses;  (1  Chron.  xxiii. 
16;  xxvi.  24;)  also  called  "  Shubael;" 
(1  Chron.  xxiv.  20.)  2.  A  son  of 
Heman;  (1  Chron.  xxv.  4;)  also  called 
"  Shubael."  (1  Chron.  xxv.  20.) 

SHECANIAH=/«fwi7wr  mth  Je- 
hovah. The  chief  of  the  tenth  divi- 
sion of  the  priests;  (1  Chron  xxiv. 
11;)  also  called  "Shebaniah;"  (Neh. 
X.  4;  xii.  14;)  and  "  Shechaniah.*' 
(Neh.  xii.  3.)  2.  One  of  the  priests. 
(2  Chron.  xxxi.  15.) 

SHECHANIAH  =z/amiliar  with 
Jehavah.  1.  A  descendant  of  king 
David.  (1  Chron.  iil  21, 22 ;  Ezr.  riii. 
3.)  2.  One  whose  sons  returned 
from  the  Exile.  (Ezr.  viii.  5.)  3.  The 
son  of  Jehiel.  (Ezr.  x.  2.)  4.  The 
father  of  Shemaiah.  (Nph.  iii.  29.)  5. 
The  son  of  Arab.    (Neh.  vi.  18.)    6. 

— See  SlTECANIAlI. 

SHECHEM=f7<<?  shoulder-blades, 
1.  A  city  among  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim,  situated  in  the  narrow  val- 
ley between  Mount  Ebal  and  Mount 
Gerizim,  about  seven  miles  south  of 
Samaria,  and  thirty-four  miles  north 
of  Jerusalem.  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18,  19  ; 
xxxvii.  12 — 14  ;  Josh.  xxiv.  1,  26  ; 
Ps.  Ix.  6  ;  Jer.  xii.  5.)  It  is  also  writ- 
ten "Sichem;"  (Gen.  xii.  6;)  "Sy- 
chem;"  (Acts  vii.  16;)  corrupted  into 
**Sychar"=/fli«f^/wrf.  (Johniv.  6.)  In 
Hos.  vi.  0,  the  words  rendered  "  in  the 
way  by  consent,"  should  be  "  in  the 
way  to  Shechem,"  as  in  the  margin. 
Shechem  was  given  to  the  Levites,  and 
was  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge*  (Josh. 
XX.  7  ;  xxi.  21 .)  It  was  destroyed  by 
Abimelech;  (Judg.  ix.  I — 49;)  and 
rebuilt  by  Jeroboam,  who  made  it  for 
a  while  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  (1 
Kings  xii.  1,  25.)  After  the  Exile, 
Shechem  became  the  metropolis  of 
the  Samaritans,  and  the  chief  fieat  of 
their  worship.     This  city  was  called 
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by  the  ^maxxB  ^'capolUt  whence  the 
present  Arabic  name  yahulus.  Dr. 
IU>binson  says  the  streets  of  the  city 
are  narrow  ;  the  houses  high,  and  in 

Seneral  well  built,  all  of  stone,  with 
omes  upon  the  roofs  as  at  Jerusalem. 
The  population — Greek  Christians, 
Samaritans,  Jews,  and  Muhammedans 
— is  estimated  at  about  8,()00  souls.  2. 
The  son  of  Hamor,  the  prince  of  the 
Hivites.  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19  ;  xxxiv. 
2 — 20.)  3.  A  descendant  of  Gilead, 
and  father  of  the  Shechemites.  (  Num. 
XX vL  81  ;  Josh.  xviL  2  ;  1  Chron. 
vu.  19.) 

SHEDEUR=<iflrfi;i^  of  fire.  A 
descendant  of  Reuben.  (Num.  L  5  *, 
ii.  10.) 

SHEEP.  The  Hebrew  word  wh, 
rendered  "  lamb  ;"  (Ex.  xiL  3 — 5  ; 
xxxiv.  20  ;)  and  "  sheep  ;"  (Ex.  xxii. 
1  ;  xxxiv.  19  ;  Deut.  xiv.  4  ;)  sig- 
nifies a  »hvep  or  goat.  So  also  the 
word  hebcH,  signifies  a  he-lamb^  a 
yoftftff  ram,  from  one  to  three  years 
old.  (Num.  vii.  15 — 35  ;  Job  xxxi. 
20  ;  Isa.v.  17  ;  Hos.  iv.  IG.)  And  the 
word  ttaut  rendered  "  sheep,"  (Gen. 
iv.  2 ;  xxix.  7 — 10  ;)  and  flock;  (Gen. 
iv.  4 ;  xxix.  10;  Ex.  ii.  16, 17, 19,)  pro- 
perly signifies  aflork,  comprehending 
Doth  sheep  and  goaUt  usually  inter- 
mingled in  the  same  flock.  I^arge 
flocks  often  constituted  the  wealth  of 
patriarchal  times.  ( Job  i.  3  ;  1  Sam. 
XXV.  2  ;  Gen.  xxx.  35.)  In  one  Arab 
encampment  Dr.  Robinson  saw  about 
six  hundred  sheep  and  goats,  the  lat- 
ter being  the  most  numerous.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  sheep  in  Syria ; 
the  first,  the  Bedawin,  or  common 
homed  white  variety,  which  differs  but 
little  from  our  ordinary  sheep,  except 
that  the  tail  is  rather  longer  and 
thicker.  The  second,  and  more  com- 
mon, is^thc  broad-tailed  variety  ;  the 
broad  part  being  a  mere  excrescence 
of  fat,  with  the  proper  tail  hanging 
out  of  it  The  tail  is  not  unfrequently 
one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  car- 
case. In  order  to  preserve  the  tails 
^m  being  torn  bv  the  bushes,  etc.,  a 
'  'Hse  of  thin  boara  is  sometimes  fixed 
the  under  part ;  and  some  have 
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small  wheels  to  facilitate  the  dmggin«; 
of  the  board  alter  them.  In  the  sac- 
rifices the  rump  or  tail  was  laid  whole 
on  the  fire  of  the  altar.  (Ex.  xxix. 
22  ;  Lev.  iii.  9 ;  vii.  3  ;  viii.  25  ;  ix.  19.) 
The  time  of  sheep-shearing  was, 
among  the  Hebrews,  a  season  of  great 
festivity.  (Gen.  xxxi.  19  ;  1  dam. 
XXV.  4,  8,  36  ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  23—28  ; 
2  Kings  X.  12,  14  ;  Isa.  liii.  7.) 

SHEHARIAH  =  Jelwvah  seek* 
fiim.)  A  descendant  of  Bei^amin. 
(1  Chron.  viii.  26.) 
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SREKEL^weigh^d.  A  definite 
weight  of  gold  or  silver,  in  bars  or  rings, 
equal  in  value  to  twenty  gerahs;  (Kx. 
xxx.  13;  Num.  vii.  14;  £sek.xlv.  12;) 
and  this  being  weighed  out  passed  as 
current  money  among  the  Hebrews. 
(Gen.  xxiii.  15, 16;  Ex.  xxi.  32;  Lev.  v. 
15;  xxvii.  3,  6,  16;  Josh.  vii.  21 ;  1 
Sam.  xvii.  5.)  The  shekel  is  some- 
times called  the  ^  shekel  of  the  sanc- 
tuary," and  **the  king's  shekel;" 
(Ex.  xxx.  13;  2  Sam.  xiv.  26;)  merely 
designating  the  sacred  and  the  royal 
standard  of  weight  Though  the 
shekel,  among  the  ancient  Hebrew  sf^ 
was  properly  a  definite  weight,  in 
later  times  the  term  was  used  as  the 
name  of  a  silver  coin.  Some  suppose 
that  shekels  and  half-shekels  wen* 
first  struck  by  the  Maccabean  princes : 
(1  Mace.  XV.6;)  but  those  which  arr 
exhibited  as  of  that  and  of  earlier  pe- 
riods are  certainly  not  genuine.  It 
is  well  known  that  such  shekels  have 
been  skilfullv  manufactured  in  recent 
times;  and  whether  Simon  Maccabeus 
issued  a  silver  currency  or  not,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  witn  exact  numis- 
matologists,  but  that  the  Bheke]:^ 
usually  ascribed  to  him  are  spiiriou>. 
Certainly  the  oldest  genuine  shekeU 
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which  have  comedown  to  us  are  those 
struck  by  Simon  Barcochba,  when  he 
had  possession  of  Jerusalem,  about 
132  A.D.  Thev  are  generally  Eoman 
coins  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  stamped 
over  again,  with  inscriptions  in  the 
Samaritan  character.  The  fac- simile 
of  what  some  suppose  to  be  a  genuine 
shekel,  we  give.  On  the  obverse  is  the 
rod  of  Aaron  which  blossomed,  with  the 
inscription  Jr  u  shlim  H q  d  o  fh 
a="  Jerusalem  the  Holy,"  and  on 
the  reverse  the  golden  urn  in  which 
the  manna  was  preserved,  or  perhaps 
the  golden  censer,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion Sh  It  I  I  Kit  r  a  ;="  Shekel  of 
Israel."  Over  the  censer  are  two 
letters,  which  some  read  Sh  D,  desig- 
nating Shaddmy  a  name  of  God  ; 
others  Shekel  of  David;  others  again 
read  the  letters  Sh  ilf,  and  under- 
stood Solomon  the  King.  We  read 
the  letters  Sh  By  and  simply  under- 
stand them  to  designate  Sim^n  Bar- 
cochba. This  shekel  is  evidently  an 
earlier,  probably  a  Greek  or  Roman, 
coin,  that  had  been  restamped  by 
Simon  at  Jerusalem.  As  the  shekel 
was  much  thicker  than  modem  coins 
of  the  same  size,  its  weight  originally 
would  be  about  half  an  ounce;  hence 
of  the  value  of  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence. Long  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
the  coins  in  circulation  among  the 
Jews,  Samaritans,  and  neighbouring 
States,  bore  Greek  inscriptions.  And 
the  new  Testament  writers  give  Greek 
names  to  their  moneys,  as  drachma, 
didrachma,  and  stater.  Even  the  Ro- 
man denarius  is  called  by  its  Greek 
form,  denarion;  and  no  coin  with  a 
Hebrew  name  is  mentioned.  As  the 
Septuagint  sometimes  renders  shekel 
by  didrachma^  perhaps  the  weight  of 
the  one  accorded  with  the  valite  of  the 
other,  when  that  version  was  made. 
It  would  seem  that  the  definite  weight 
of  silver  amounting  to  a  shekel  va- 
ried in  different  times.  Even  Jose- 
phus  speaks  of  the  shekel  having  been 
equal  to  four  Attic  drachmse,  i.  e.  as 
answering  nearest  in  value  to  that 
sum.  (Ant.  iii.  8.  2.) — See  Money. 
SKELASissspetition,  A  son  of 
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Judah;    (Gen.   xxxviii.   5;)    his   de- 
scendants were  called  "  Shelanites." 
(Num.  xxvi.  20;  1  Chron.  ii.  3.) 
&KELEMlAH=fne7id  of  Jehovah. 

1.  A  descendant  of  Bani.  (Ezr.x.39.) 

2.  One  of  the  priests.  (Neh.  xiii.  13.)' 

3.  See  Mesrelemiah. 
SHELEPH=<?ram?i,  plucked.     A 

son  of  Joktan,  and  founder  of  a  tribe 
in  Arabia  Felix;  (Gen.  x.  26;  1 
Chron.  i.  20;)  perhaps  the  8:ilapenoi 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy. 

SHELE8H=f7*ia^.  A  descendant 
ofAsher.   (1  Chron.  vii.  35.) 

SHELOM.l=pacifiG.  A  descendant 
of  Asher.    (Num.  xxxiv.  27.) 

SHELOMlTK==  pacific.  1.  The 
daughter  of  Dibri.  (Lev.  xxiv.  11.)  2. 
A  daughter  of  Zerubbabel.  (1  Chron. 
iii.  19.)  3.  A  son  of  Rchoboam.  (2 
Chron.  xi.  20).  4.  One  whose  pos- 
terity went  up  from  exile.  (Ezr.  viii. 
10.)  6.  ALevite.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  9.) 
6.  A  Levite  and  descendant  of  Moses ; 
(1  Chron.  xxiii.  18;  xxvi.  25;  also 
called  "Shelomoth."  (1  Chron.  xxiv. 
22.) 

QKELVmKL^^frieyid  of  God.  A 
descendant  of  Simeon.  (Num.  i.  6; 
ii.  12;  vii.  86.) 

SHEM=name?.  The  eldest  son  of 
Noah,  (Gen.  v.  32,)  from  whom  are 
derived  the  SheniUic  nations,  i  e.  the 
nations  of  western  Asia,  the  He- 
brews,Fersians,Assyrians,Aram£ean8, 
part  of  the  Arabs,  and  some  of  the 
Ethiopians.  (Gen.  ix.  18 — 27;  x.  1, 
21—24;  1  Chron.  i.  4,  17,  18.)  The 
most  ancient  Jewish  commentators 
hold  Shem  and  Melchizedek  to  have 
been  the  same  person.  (Gen.  xiv.  18.) 
Shem  lived  till  he  was  600  years  of 
age;  and  was  contemporary  with  Abra- 
ham about  150  years.  (Gen.  xi.  10 — 
11.)  InLukeiii.36,he  is  called  "Sem." 

SHEMA=ru««>ttr.  1.  A  city  in 
the  south  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xr.  26.) 
2.  A  descendant  of  Caleb.  (1  Chron. 
ii.  43,  44.)  3.  One  of  the  Levites. 
(Neh.  viii.  4)  4.  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  viii  13.)  6. — 
See  Shehaiah. 

SHEMAAHsrrttwkwr.  The  father 
of  Ahiezer  and  Joash.  (1  Cbr.  xii.  8.) 
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SBEUAIAR  =z  Jehovuh  Jitareth 
Mm.  1.  A  prophet  and  historiogra- 
pher in  the  time  of  Rehoboam.  (1 
kinps  xiL  22—24;  2  Chron.  xiL  15.) 
2.  The  Nehelamite,  a  false  prophet 
in  the  time  of  Jeremiah.  (Jcr.  xxix. 
34,  31,  32.)  3.  A  descendant  of  Si- 
meon. (1  Chron.  iv.  37.)  4.  A  de- 
scendant of  Reuben,  {I  Chron.  v.  4,) 
also  called  **  Shema."  (1  Chron.  v. 
H.)  5.  The  father  of  Delaiah.  ( Jer. 
xxxvi.  12.)  6.  A  son  of  Shecaniah. 
(1  Chron.  iii.  22.)  7.  One  who  re- 
turned from  Exile.    (Ezr.  viii,  16.) 

8.  The  son  of  Delaiah.    (Neh.  vi.  10.) 

9.  The  name  of  eight  Levi  tea.  (1 
Chron.  ix.  14,  16;  xv.  8,  11;  xxiv. 
6;  2  Chron.  xvii.  8;  xxix.  14;  xxxi. 
16*  XXXV  9  ^ 

siiEMAKIAII  =  whom  Jclwrah 
keeps.  1.  One  who  went  over  to 
David  at  Ziklag.  (1  Chron.  xii.  5.) 
2.  A  son  of  Harim.  (Ezr.  x.  32.)  3. 
A  son  of  Bani.    (Ezr.  x.  41.) 

SHEUEBEn:=hft^JfiffJit.  A  king 
of  Zeboim.    (Gen.  xiv.  2.) 

SIIEMER=tpa<r/i^,  keepet*.  The 
person  who  sold  Omri,  the  king  of  Is- 
rael, the  hill  on  which  Samaria  was 
built,  for  two  talents  of  silver;  and  the 
city  derived  its  name  from  him.  (1 
Kings  xvi.  23,  24.) 

SUEMlDA=/tfw<;  of  Tvisdmn.  A 
son  of  Gilead;  also  written  "  Shemi- 
dah."  (1  Chron.  vii.  19.)  His  de- 
scendants were  called  "  Shemidaites." 
(Num.  xxvi.  32;  Josh.  xvii.  2.) 

iiHE^nmTUz=att  octave.  A  mu- 
sical term  denoting  the  lowest  and 
gravest  notes  of  the  scale,  sung  by 
men,  the  modem  hasa,  opposed  to  the 
alanuftk  or  treble.  (1  Cfhron.  xv.  21 ; 
also  Ps.  vi.  and  xii.  in  the  title.) 

SHEMIRAMOTH  =  naitie  nwst 
hiffhj  or  heaven  most  high.  1.  A  sa- 
cred musician.  (1  Chron.  xv.  18,  20; 
xvi.  5.)  2.  A  Levite.  (2  Chron.  xvii. 
«.) 

SHEMUEL=///?flrrf  of  Ood.  1.  A 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  (Nam. 
^xxiv.  20.)     2.  The  grandfather  of 

^an,  the  singer.  (1  Chron.  vi.  33.) 
descendant  of  Issachar.  (1 
vii.  2.) 


SHENssa  tooth.  A  place,  probably 
a  rock  or  peak.    (1  Sam.  vii.  12.) 

SHENAZAR  =  tooth  or  peak  of 
rock.  A  descendant  of  Solomon.  (I 
Chron.  iii.  18.) 

SIIENIR.— See  Herhox. 

SHEPHAM=6arrc;tM^M,  place  of 
naked  trees.  A  place  on  the  north- 
eastern border  of  Palestine,  north  of 
Riblah.    (Num.  xxxi  v.  10,  11.) 

SHEPHATIAH=whom  Jehorak 
defend*.  1.  A  son  of  kin^  David,  (i* 
Sam.  iii.  4.)  2.  A  son  of  kmg  Jehosha- 
phat  (2  Chron.  xxi.  2.)  3.  One  of 
David^s  distinguished  officers.  (1 
Chron.  xiL  5.)  4.  A  descendant  of 
Simeon.  (1  Chron.  xxviL  16.)  5. 
The  son  of  Mattan.  (Jer.  xxxviii. 
1.)  6.  A  descendant  of  Jiidah. 
(Neh.  xi.  4.)  7.  Two  persons  whoM* 
descendants  returned  from  Exile, 
(Ezr.  ii.  4,  57;  Neh.  vii.  9,  59.) 

SUEPHATHIAH= whom  Jehin-a  k 
defends.  A  descendant  of  Beiganun. 
(1  Chron.  ix.  8.) 

SHEPHERD.  The  care  of  sheep 
was  among  the  earliest  and  most  re- 
spectable employments.  Most  of  the 
ancient  patriarchs  were  keepers  of 
sheep;  (Gen.  iv.  2;  xii.  16;  xiii.  5 — i?; 
xxix.  1 — 10;  xlvi.  32;  Ex.  iiL  1;  ix. 
3;)  and  the  sons  and  dau^ters  of 
powerful  chiefs  did  not  dis&in  snch 
employment.  (1  Sam.xvi.ll.)  Thou^ 
among  the  Egyptians,  among  whom 
high  notions  oi  caste  prevaUed,  the 
idea  of  coarseness  and  barbarism  wa$ 
associated  with  a  shepherd,  (G«n. 
xlvi.  34,)  as  is  evident  from  the  monu- 
ments. Among  the  Hebrews,  the 
office  of  chief  shepherd  was  one  of 
great  trust  and  responsibility,  as  well 
as  of  distinguishea  honour.  (Gen. 
xxxL  36—41 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  20;  xxL  7; 
1  Chron.  xxvii.  31 ;  2  Kings  iiL  4.) 
The  shepherd  was  constantly  with  his 
flocks,  by  night  and  by  day,  to  gather. 
feed,  conduct,  and  guard  them ;  {Cren, 
xxxi.  39,  40;  Jer.  xxxiii.  13;  Luke  iL 
8;)  he  was  often  attended  bv  a  dog; 
(Job.  XXX.  1 ;  Isa.  Ivi  10,  11;}  and  his 
power  over  his  sheep  was  very  gremt* 
(Isa.  xl.  11 ;  John  x.  1—16.)  *•  The 
Kurdish   shepherd,"  says   a  recent 
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traveller  in  Mesopotamia  and  Syria, 
**  pastures  his  flocks  on  the  cold  moun- 
tains of  Kurdistan.  His  custom,  at 
certain  seasons,  of  separating  the  sheep 
from  the  goats,  would  give  to  that  il- 
lustration of  the  judgment  all  the  force 
of  a  familiar  scene.  (Matt.  xxv.  3 — 84.) 
He  seeks  a  market  for  his  sheep 
among  the  silk  growers  of  Syria.   He 

foes  before  his  nock  and  they  follow 
im,  for  thev  know  his  voice.  (John 
X.  4,  16.)  Is  the  region  about  him 
sterile  and  bare  ?  Driving  his  donkey 
before  him  and  his  flock  running  be- 
hind him,  he  hurries  forward  to  more 
fruitful  scenes  ;  perhaps  carrying 
some  weakling  in  his  bosom,  or  less 
scripturally  »stening  it  on  the  don- 
key amid  'the  stu£P.*  Between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  plains  of  the 
Orontes,  he  lifts  the  stone  from  the 
welFs  mouth,  draws  the  water  with 
such  a  leathern  bucket  as  the  daugh- 
ters of  Jethro used  before  him;  pours 
it  into  such  rude  stone  troughs  as 
might  have  received  it  from  the  hands 
of  Moses  and  David  ;  and  perhaps 
quarrels  with  other  shepherds,  wno 
in  modem  as  well  as  in  ancient  times, 
seek  to  monopolise  the  precious  ele- 
ment. (Gen.  xxi.  25;  xxvi.  14 — 22; 
Ex.  ii.  16—19.)  So  also  the  Arab 
herdsman  may  dispute  his  title  to  the 
pastures  through  which  he  passes, 
as  the  herdsmen  of  Lot  sought  to  deal 
with  those  of  Abraham.  (Gen.  xiii. 
7 — 11.)  Having  arrived  at  the  city, 
the  shepherd  stalks  on  before  along 
the  narrow  streets  of  the  bazaar  which 
are  full  of  confusion,  while  the  sheep, 
stunned  and  bewildered  by  the  strange 
sights  and  sounds,  are  intent  only  on 
one  object — that  of  keeping  near  their 
master,  they  seem  to  tell  him  of  their 
troubles,  and  claim  his  protection.*' 
Jehovah  is  sometimes  figuratively  call- 
ed a  "Shepherd;"  (Ps.  xxiii.  1;  Ixxx. 
1;  Isa.  xl.  11;)  and  His  people  the 
"  sheep  of  His  pasture."  (Ps.  Ixxiv. 
1;  xcv.  7;  c.  3;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  31.) 
So  also,  Christ  is  often  called  *'  a  Shep- 
herd"— ^**the  good  Shepherd  who  gives 
His  life  for  the  sheep.  (Ezek.  xxxiv. 
23;  Zech.  xiiL  7;  John  x.  11;  Heb. 
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xiii.  20;  1  Pet.  v.  4.)  Kings  and 
rulers  are  sometimes  called  "shep- 
herds." (Isa.  xliv.  28;  Ezek.  xxxiv. 
2—23;  Mic.  v.  10;  Zech.  xi.  8.) 
SHEPHI.- See  Shepho. 
SREF^Ozsztmliedtiegg,  A  descend- 
ant of  Seir;  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23;)  also 
written  "  Shephi."    (1  Chron.  i.  40.) 

SUErmjFUAtf  =z8crpent,  A  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  viii. 
o.) 

SWS,B,AR=:blood  -  Uiidred.  The 
daughter  of  Ephraim  who  built  Beth- 
horon.    (1  Chron.  viii.  24.) 

SHEREBIAH=*^?a«  of  Jelumah. 
A  chief  of  the  Levites.  (Ezr.  viii.  18, 
24;  Neh.  viii.  7;  ix.  4;  x.  12;  xii.  8, 
24.) 

SHERESH=r<»<7f.  A  descendant 
of  Manasseh.    (1  Chron.  vii.  10.) 

SHEREZER=^ri/M?do//re?.  One 
of  a  deputation  to  the  priests  and  pro- 
phets at  Jerusalem.  (Zech.  vii.  2,  3.) 
SHESHACH.— See  Babylox. 
SHESHAI=7f;ii*MA  ?  A  descend- 
ant of  Anak.  (Num.  xiiu  22;  Josh. 
XV.  14 ;  Judg.  i.  10.) 

SHESHANr=;iZ^.  A  descendant 
of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  iL  31, 34,  35.)— 
See  Jakha. 

SHESHBAZZAR=/?w  rcorship- 
per.  Apparently  the  Persian  name 
of  ZerubbabeL  (Ezr.  i.  8, 11;  u.  2; 
V.  14, 16.) 
SHETH.— See  Skth. 
SHETHAR=a  Uar.  A  Persian 
prince.    (Est  i.  14.) 

SHETHAR-BOZNAI  =  shining 
gtar.  A  Persian  governor  in  Syria. 
(Ezr.  V.  3;  vi.  6.) 
SHEVA.— See  Seraiah. 
SHEW-BREAD.— See  Bread. 
SHIBBOLETH=a  stream  or  flood. 
The  password  used  by  the  Gileadites 
as  the  test  of  an  Ephraimite.  This 
word  naturally  suggested  itself  to  the 
followers  of  Jephthah,  when,  having 
seized  all  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  defeated 
Ephraimites,  through  their  known  in- 
abilitv  to  pronounce  the  aspirated 
sound  sh.  The  fugitives  gave  instead, 
the  unaspirated  «,  according  to  their 
own  dittlect,  nbhoUthy  i  e.  ea/r  of 
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grain;  on  which  they  were  slain  with- 
out mercy.  In  this  way  there  fell 
42,000  Ephraimites  at  the  fords  of  the 
Jordan.  ( Judg.  xii.  6.)  The  inability 
of  the  £phraimites  to  pronounce  the 
xh,  shows  that  dialectical  variations 
haid  early  obtained  among  the  He- 
brew tribes. 

SHIBMAIIsSee  Sibmau. 

SHICRON=rfrw»*^««<'w.  A  place 
on  the  northern  border  of  Judah. 
(Josh.  XV.  11.) 

SHIELX).  A  piece  of  defensive 
armour.  There  are  four  Hebrew 
words  which  appear  to  designate 
different  kinds  of  shields: — 1.  Shclct^ 
designates  the  ornamented  shield  of 
a  distinguished  warrior.  (2  Sam.  viii. 
7;  2  Kings  xi.  10;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  9; 
8ol.  Song  iv.  4;  Jer.  IL  11;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  11.) — 2.  Tzinnah,  rendered 
•*  Urget,"  (1  Kings  x.  10,)  designates 
the  largest  kind  of  shield,  which 
covered  the  whole  body;  (1  Sam.xviL 
7,  41;  2  Chron.  xi.  12;  Ps.  xci.  4;  I 
Kings  X.  16;)  properly  rendered 
•*  buckler,"  (Ezek.  xxiii.  24;  xxxviii. 
4;  Ps.  vi.  13;  xxxv.  2.)— ^3.  Sohharah 
signifies  a  buckler,  as  surrounding 
the  whole  body.  (Ps.  xci.  4.) — 4. 
Metgaiit  a  smaller  and  lighter  kind  of 
shield,  answering  to  the  Roman 
icutum,  borne  by  the  soldiers,  and 
made  of  wood,  covered  with  leather, 
and  studded  with  metal;  (Judg.  v.  8; 
2  Sam.  i.  21 ;  Ezek.  xxxix.  9;  Job  xv. 
26;  Isa.  xxi.  5.)  The  shields  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  as  exhi- 
bited on  the  monuments,  were  made 
of  wood,  leather,  copper,  and  even  of 
iron;  and  frequently  ornamented  with 
the  precious  metals.  (1  Kings  x.  17; 
2  Kings  xix.  32;  Ezek  xxiii.  34;  Ps. 
xxxv.  2.)  Jehovah  is  called  the 
**  shield,"  or  "  buckler,"  i.  e.  the  pro- 
tector of  His  people.  (Gen.  xv.  1 ; 
Deut  xxxiii.  29;  Ps.  iii.  3;  v.  12; 
xviii.  2,  30;  cxliv.  2.)  The  same  term 
is  applied  to  Christ  our  Saviour. 
(Ps.  Ixxxiv.  9,  11.)  The  "  shields  of 
the  earth,"  designate  princes,  chiefs, 
protecting  the  people.  (Ps.  xlvii.  9; 
Hos.  iv.  18.) 

SHIGQAION.  This  Hebrew  word 
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si|;nifies  a  tatuft  psalm,  or  %miu  (Ps. 
viL  title.)  It  also  occurs  in  the  plural 
form  *'Shigionoth"=:«m^«,  psalm*. 
(Hab.  iii.  1.) 

SHIHON=A*jrfrtirfMm.  A  city  in 
the  tribe  of  Issachar.  (Josh.  xix.  19.) 

SHIHOR.— See  Sihor. 

SHIHOR-LIBNATH.— See     Lib- 

KATH. 

SHILin  =  arm/'^i'  The  grand- 
father of  JehoshaphaL  (I  Kings  xxiL 
42;  2  Chron.  XX.  81.) 

SHILHIM=ann^^  men.  A  city  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  32.) 

SHILLEM  =  r«^i<ttaL  A  son  of 
Naphtali;  (Gen.  xlvi.  24;)  also  called 
"  bhallum."  (1  Chron.  vii.  13.)  His 
descendants  are  called  **  Shillemites.*' 
(Num.  xxvi.  49.) 

SHILOAH.— See  SILOAM. 

1.  ^UlhOH=PariJicatar.  A  title 
of  the   Messiah,  in   the  remarkable 

Srediction  uttered  by  the  patriarch 
acob : — ^  The  sceptre  shall  not  pass 
from  Judah;  nor  a  ruler  from  his 
posterity,  until  Shiloh  shall  arrive, 
and  Him  shall  nations  obey.**  (Cren. 
xlix.  10.)  The  Jewish  Targuias 
agfree  in  expounding  the  word  Shiloh 
of**  the  King  Messiah,  whose  is  the 
kingdom."  And,  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  prediction,  the  tribe  of 
Judah  retained  its  supremacy,  even 
under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the 
Jewish  nation  continued  undestroyed, 
until  the  Messiah,  the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  made  His  appearance, 
and,  as  the  King  of  the   Jews,  i 


cended  the  throne  of  David  His  Ikther, 
i.  e.  the  theocratic  throne  of  which 
the  kingdom  of  David  had  been  con- 
sidered an  illustrious  type.  Then  the 
outward  and  limited  supremacy  of 
Judah's  tribe  passed  into  the  spiritual 
and  universal  reign  of  Christ,  and  that 

fovernment  of  peace  and  rest  was  esta- 
lished  of  which  there' shall  be  no  end. 
2.  Shiloh  ==p^f  of  peace,  A  city 
in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  situated  to 
the  north  of  Bethel.  (Josh.  xviiL  I, 
8,  10;  xix.  51;  xxi.  2;  xxiL  9;  Jodg. 
xxi.  19;  1  Sam.  i.  S,  9,  24;  iiL  21;  1 
Kings  ii.  27;  Jer.  viL  12.)    The  in- 
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habitants  were  called  "  Shilonites." 
(1  Elings  xi.  29;  xii.  15;  1  Chron.  ix. 
5.)  Dr.  Robinson  says  the  main  site 
of  Shiloh,  now  called  Seilun,  consists 
of  the  ruins  of  a  comparatiyely  mo- 
dem village,  covering  a  small  Tel. 
Among  the  ruins  of  modern  houses 
are  very  large  stones,  and  some  frag- 
ments of  columns;  and  in  the  sides  of 
the  narrow  valley  towards  the  east 
are  many  excavated  tombs,  now  much 
broken  away. 

SHILONITB.— See  Shiloh. 

&HIL0^1=pacific.  A  descendant 
of  Perea.    (Neh.  xi.  6.) 

SHILSHAH=frwwf.  A  descend- 
ant of  Asher.    (1  Chron.  vii.  37.) 

SKlMEA=zrumaur,  1.  One  of  the 
Levites.  (1  Chron.  vi.  39.)  2.  See 
Shammuah. 

SHIMEAK  =  rumour.  1.  A  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin;  (1  Chron.  viii. 
32;)  also  written  **Shimeam."  (1 
Chron.  ix.  38.)    2.  See  Shammau. 

SHIMBAM.— See  Shimeau. 

SHIMEATH=:rwmo^Mr.  The  mo- 
ther of  Jozachar,  an  Ammonitess.  (2 
Kings  xii.  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxiv.  26.) 

SHIMEATHITES.  A  family  of 
Kenites.    (1  Chron.  ii.  55.) 

SHJMEl=renorvned.  1.  A  son  of 
Gershon;  (Num.  iii.  18;  1  Chron.  vi. 
17,  42;  xxiii.  7—10;)  also  called 
"Shimi;"  (Ex.  vi.  17;)  his  descend- 
ants are  called  "Shimites."  (Num. 
iii  21.)  2.  The  son  of  Gera,  of  the 
house  of  Saul,  who  insulted  David 
when  he  fled  from  Absalom.  (2  Sam. 
xvi.  5—13;  xix.  16—23;  1  Kings  ii. 
8,  36 — 46.)  3.  The  superintendent  of 
David*s  vineyards.  (1  Chron.  xxvii. 
27.)  4.  One  of  Solomon's  officers. 
(1  Kings  i.  8;  iv.  18.)  5.  A  descend- 
ant of  Benjamin.  (Est.  ii.  5.)  6.  A 
descendant  of  Hashum.  (Ezr.  x.  33.) 
7.  A  son  of  Pedaiah.  (1  Chron.  iii. 
19;  Zech.  xii.  13.)  8.  A  descendant 
of  Simeon.  (1  Chron.  iv.  26,  27.)  9. 
A  descendant  of  Reuben.  (1  Chron. 
V.  4.)  10.  The  name  of  six  Levites. 
(1  Chron.  vi.  29,  30;  xxv.  17;  2  Chron. 
xxix.  14;  xxxi.  12,  13;  Ezr.  x.  23.) 

SHIMEON=0  hearkening,    A  son 
of  Harim.    (Ezr.  x.  31.) 
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SHXMHI=r]i7»(mr.  A  descendant 
of  Benjamin.    (1  Chron.  viii.  21.) 

SHIML — See  Shimei. 

SHIMITES.— See  Shimei. 

SHIM  MA.— See  Shahmaii. 

SKiM.0'N=zdese7't.  A  descendant 
of  Judah.     (1  Chron.  iv.  20.) 

S}3.IMRATl=zwatch^  guard.  A  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron. 
viii.  21.) 

SB.lURl=:watchful.  1.  A  descend- 
ant of  Simeon.  (1  Chron.  iv.  37.)  2. 
The  father  of  Jediael.  (1  Chron.  xL 
45.)  3.  One  of  the  Levites.  (2  Chron. 
xxix.  13.) 

SmMRrni=7vatcJiful  The  mo- 
ther of  Jehozabad,  a  Moabitess;  (2 
Chron.  xxiv.  26;)  also  called  "  Sho- 
mer."    (2  Kings  xii.  21.) 

SBlUnO^=zwatch,  gvard.  1.  A 
son  of  Issachar;  (Gen.  xlvi.  13;)  also 
written  "  Shimrom."  (1  Chron.  vii. 
1.)  His  descendants  are  called 
"  Shimronites."  (Num.  xxxvi.  24.) 
2.  A  Canaanitish  city  appropriated 
to  Zebulun;  (Josh.  xii.  1;  xix.  15;) 
apparently  the  same  as  "  Shimron- 
M.eToii*^z:zwatch'height.  (Josh.  xii. 
20.)  Jewish  writers  say  that  Meirun, 
near  Safed,  where  are  the  tombs  of 
some  of  their  Rabbins,  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  this  place. 

SHIMRON-MERON.— See  Shim- 

RON. 

SHIMSHAI=:jnf /^7t^.  A  Samaritan 
secretary  who  opposed  the  rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem.    (Ezr.  iv.  8,  9,  17.) 

SHINAB=/«f^^r'*  tooth.  A  Ca- 
naanitish king.    (Gen.  xiv.  2.) 

SHINAR=^>c^ffrf,  dispersed,  or 
perhaps  a  ru^shing  sound  as  of  waters. 
The  ancient  name  of  Babylonia. 
(Gen.  X.  10;  xiv.  1;  Isa.  xi.  11;  Zech. 
V.  11;  Dan.  i.  1.)  Col.  Rawlinson  has 
observed,  that  in  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions Babylonia  is  known  by  no 
other  name  than  Shinar,  but  that  it 
has  no  connection  with  the  hilly  and 
stony  district  of  the  modem  Sinjar. 
The  *' plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar" 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  fixed 
residence  of  the  progenitors  of  the 
human  race  after  the  flood.  (Gen. 
xi.  2.) 
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SHIP.  The  ships  of  the  ancients, 
judging  from  the  Kg3rptian  and  Assy- 
rian monuments,  were  yerv  imperfect 
in  comparison  with  moaem  ones; 
and,  the  use  of  the  compass  being  un- 
known, navigation  was  but  little  un- 
derstood. The  ancients  had  ships  of 
burthen  of  one,  two,  and  three  masts ; 
and  when  laden  they  were  impelled 
by  sails  rather  than  by  oars.  (Isa. 
xxxiii.  23;  Acts  xxvii.  17.)  They 
carried  several  anchors,  and  could 
anchor  either  by  the  prow  or  the 
stem.  Sometimes  they  had  two  rud- 
ders, one  attached  to  each  quarter. 
(Acts  xxvii.  29,  30.  40.)  The  mer- 
chant ships  appear  to  have  been  called 
ships  of  Tarsnish.  (Isa.  Ix.  9;  Jon.  i. 
1—^.)  Some  of  the  ships  employed 
in  the  transportation  of  com  to  Rome 
were  very  large,  and  were  able  to 
accommodate,  in  addition  to  their 
own  crews  and  lading,  from  two 
hundred  to  six  hundred  persons. 
(Acts  xxvii.  11,  37;    Jos.  Life,  3.) 

The  voyages  of  the  ancients  were 
very  tedious,  mostly  along  the  coasts. 
They  also  waited  for  favourable  winds; 
and  not  unfrequently  wintered  on  the 
way.  (Acts  xxviL  12;  xxviii.  11.) 
The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  con- 
sidered the  period  of  safe  navigation 
as  closing  in  October,  and  re-com- 
mencing about  the  middle  of  March; 
as  their  mariners  dreaded  a  voyage  in 
the  winter,  when  the  rains  prevailed, 
and  the  clouds  obscured  the  sun  and 
stars,  on  which  they  were  so  depend- 
ant for  the  direction  of  their  course. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  common  for 
the  larger  ships,  on  their  more  ex- 
tended voyages,  to  carry  with  them 
ropes  for  under-girding  or  frapping 
the  ship,  to  support  her  when  it  was 
apprehended  that  she  might  not  be  able 
to  resist  the  violent  efforts  of  the  sea. 
(Acts  xxvii.  17.)  This  mode  of 
strengthening  a  ship  at  sea  is  not  un- 
known in  the  experience  of  modem 
navigation.  The  '*  gal  ley  **  was  a  low, 
flat-built  vessel,  navigated  with  oars 
"^d  sails,  and  used  particularly  in  the 

tediterranean.    (Isa.  xxxiii.  20 — 21.) 

be  **  war-galley  with  oars,  and  a 
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gallant  ship,**  designate  the  Assyrian 
forces,  which,  in  the  contempWed 
attack  upon  Jerusalem,  were  rendered 
unmanageable  and  unserviceable^  a« 
in  a  tempest,  by  the  blast  of  Jehovah. 
(Isa.  xxxvii.  33—38.)  The  Hebrews 
were  never  a  maritime  nation;  and 
their  foreign  trade  from  the  ports  of 
the  Red  sea  appears  to  have  been 
carried  on  through  the  Fhenicians^ 
(Gen.  xlix.  13;  1  Kings  ix.  26,  27; 
X.  22;  xxii.  48,  49;  2  Chron.  xx. 
33 — 37.)  The  ancient  £g3rptian8  and 
the  Assyrians  carried  on  commeree  by 
sea;  but  the  maritime  trade,  till  the 
rise  of  the  Roman  power,  waa  princi- 
pally  in  the  hands  of  the  Pheaician^ 
at  Tyre  and  Sidon.  (Eaek.  xxriL 
1—36;  xxviii.  1—19;  Isa.  xxiii,  2—6.) 

SHIPHI»a^ll>u^aAf.  A  dMoeod- 
ant  of  Simeon.    (1  Chron.  iv.  37.) 

SHtPHMITE.— See  Siphxoth. 

SHIPHRAH^^A^firM,  heavtg. 
One  of  the  Hebrew  midwives  residing 
in  Egypt    (Ex-  i.  15.) 

SHIPHTAN=.^'ti^ieui2.  Adescend- 
ant  of  Ephraim.    (Num.  xxxiv.  24.) 

SHISHA.— See  Srraiau. 

king  of  Egjrpt,  contemporary  with 
Rehoboam.  (1  Kings  xi.  40.)  He  is 
probably  the  same  with  Shethonk,  or 
SetonehU,  the  first  king  in  the  twenty- 
second  dynasty  of  Manetho.  Sevenl 
Egyptian  monuments  hare  been  dis- 
coyered  bearing  the  name  of  this  king, 
the  hieroglyphs  of  which  read 
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di 


A  m 


Mai    »h    «A   *M     t. 


Aumn  sacred  to  Sheshonk.  This  mon- 
arch is  the  first  Pharoah  who  is  men- 
tioned by  name  in  the  Scriptures.  In 
the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Reho- 
boam, D.C.  971,  he  invaded  Judea  with 
an  overwhelming  force  of  chariotfi 
and  horsemen,  and  an  auxiliary  body 
composed  of  Libyans,  Ethiopians,  and 
the  Troglodyte  tribes  who  dwelt  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Red  sea  and 
Ethiopia.  Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
parations    of    Rehoboam,    Shianak 
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-speedily  reduced  all  the  fenced  cities  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin.  Jerusalem  ap- 
pears to  have  made  no  resistance,  and 
thus  escaped  the  sufferings  of  a  siege 
and  a  storm;  but  the  treasures  both  of 
the  temple  and  the  royal  palace  were 
carried  off,  and  the  country  was  ren- 
dered tributary.  (2  Chron.  xii.  1 — 12.) 
Among  the  several  cartouches  repre- 
senting nations  tributary  to  Shisnak, 
on  the  walls  of  the  palace-temple  at 
Kamak,  is  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah. — See  Rehoboax. 

HHITRAI=^ official,  A  superin- 
tendant  of  king  David's  herds.  (1 
Chron.  xxvii.  29.) 

SHITTAH  TREE.  The  Hebrew 
name  of  the  Acacia  vera,  a  large  tree, 
growing  on  the  arid  plains  of  upper 
£eypt,  and  in  the  Arabian  desert. 
(&.  iv.  1, 19.)  The  bark  is  covered 
with  large  prickly  thorns,  the  wood  is 
very  durable,  and  not  liable  to  injury 
from  water;  it  is  exceedingly  hard, 
and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and 
when  old  resembles  ebony.  It  is  also 
extremely  light,  and  hence  it  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  a  moveable  and 
portable  structure  like  the  Mosaic 
tabernacle.  It  is  the  only  tree  in  the 
Arabian  desert  from  which  boards 
could  have  been  made.  The  kernel 
of  its  fruit  is  used  in  dying  leather  a 
red  colour.  This  tree  is  called  svnthy 
the  Arabs,  and  **shittim  wood"  in 
several  passages.  (Ex«  xxv.  5, 10, 13, 
28;  XXX.  1;  xxxvi.  31,  36;  xxxvii.  1, 
4, 10, 15, 25, 28.)  The  sunt  or  shittah 
tree  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Aeaeia  qnmmifera^  another  thorny 
tree,  called  by  the  Arabs  tulk,  or 
seyal.,  which  yields  the  zum  Arabic 
of  commerce.  The  abundance  of  the 
shittah  trees  gave  name  to  the  Valley 
of  Shittim,  in  Moab,  on  the  borders  of 
Palestine.  (Num.  xxv.  1 ;  Josh.  iii.  1 ; 
Mic.  vi  6;  JoeliiL  18.)---See  Abel- 

SUITTIX. 

SHITTIM.— See  Abel-Siiittim. 
SHITTIM  WOOD.— See  Shittah 

TB££. 

SHIZA.   The  father  of  Adina.    (1 
Chron.  xi.  42.) 
SHOA=WcA,  (>^^n^.  Apparently 
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the  name  of  a  people;  (Ezek.  xxiii. 
23;)  but  the  words  "Pekod,  and  Shoa, 
and  Koa,"  are  rendered  by  others 
"  the  prefect,  and  noble,  and  princa*' 

SHOBAB^a^ojftf/i*,  rehellious.  1. 
A  son  of  David.  (2  Sam.  v.  14;  1 
Chron.  iii.  6;  xiv.  4.)  2.  A  son  of 
Caleb.    (1  Chron.  ii.  18.) 

SHOBACH==;iwrtfrf.  A  general 
of  Hadarezar,  king  of  Zobah ;  (2  Sam. 
X.  16,  18;)  also  called  "Shophach." 
(1  Chron.  xix.  16,  18.) 

SHOBAI:=faA;{n^  captive.  One 
whose  posterity  returned  from  exile. 
(Ezr.  ii.  42;  Neh.  vii.  45.) 

SHOBAL=/fowt  «^,  or  a  shoot,  1.  A 
son  of  Seir.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  23,  29; 
1  Chron.  i.  38,  40.)  2.  A  descendant 
of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  iv.  1,  2.)  3.  A 
son  of  Caleb.    (1  Chron.  ii.  50,  52.) 

SHOBEK=/»rM*/w^.  One  who 
sealed  the  covenant    (Neh.  x.  24.) 

SHOBIs=toA^fn^  captive,  A  distin- 
guished Ammonite.    (2  Sam.  xviL  27.) 

SHOCHO.— See  Socoh. 

SHOCHOH.— See  Socoh. 

SHOCO.— See  Socoh. 

SHOES.— See  Sandals. 

SHOHAM=o«y.F.  One  of  the  Le- 
vites.    (1  Chron.  xxiv.  27.) 

SHOMER.  — See     Suamer,     and 

C  ri  T^TRI  TH 

SHOPHACH.— See  Shobach. 

SHOPHAN.— See  Atboth. 

SH0SHANNIM=i«7t^?«.  Instru- 
ments  of  music  resembling  lilies ;  per- 
haps the  cymhaU,  (Ps.  xlv.,  Ixix., 
titles.)  So  also  *'  Shoshannim-Ednth" 
probably  signifies  cymbals  or  trumpets 
of  Sony.    (Ps.  Ixxx.  title.) 

SHRINES.— See  Diana. 

SHUA=n>A<'ir.  1.  The  daughter  of 
Heber.  (1  Chron.  vii.  32.)  2.  The 
Canaanitish  father-in-law \)f  Judah; 
(1  Chron.  ii.  8 ;)  also  written  "  Shuah." 
(Gen.  xxviiL  2, 12.) 

SHtJAH==pi<.  1.  A  son  of  Abraham 
and  Keturah,  who  gave  name  to  the 
"Shuhites,"  an  Arabian  tribe,  pro- 
bably inhabiting  Sakkaia,  eastward 
of  Bashan.  (Gen.  xxv.  2;  Job  ii.  11 ; 
viii.  1;  xxv.  1.)— 2.  See  Shca,  and 
Hushah. 

SHUAL=0/0x  or  jackal,  1.  A  dis- 
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trict  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamiiu  (1 
Sam.  xiii.  17.)— 2.  A  descendant  of 
Asher.    (1  ChroxL  vii.  36.) 

SnUBAEL.— See  Siiebiel. 

SIIUIIA ^^=.pit-digger  ?  A  son  of 
Dan ;  also  called  **  Hushira"=//<r  lia*- 
ting,  (Gen.  xlvi.  23.)  His  descend- 
ants were  called  "Shuhamites."  (Num. 
XX vi.  42,  43.) 

SIIUinTE.— See  Shuau. 

SHULAMITE=/;ar/Ac.  The  name 
of  the  symbolic  maiden  celebrated  in 
Sol.  Song;  vi.  13.  Others  understand 
a  native  of  Shunem,  a  "  Shunammite." 

SHUMATHITES.  A  patronymic 
apparently  derived  from  Shumah= 
garlic?    (1  Chron.  ii.  .'>3.; 

SHUNAMMITE.— See  Shunem. 

%W:^^WAz=:tKorv^nng'^)lac€*?  A 
city  of  Issachar.  (Josh.  xix.  18;  1 
Sam.  xxviii.  4;  2  Kings  iv.  8.)  The 
inhabitants  were  called  "  Shunam- 
mites;"  (1  Kings i.  3;  ii.  17;  2  Kings 
iv.  8 — 12;  viii.  1 — 6;)  and  perhaps 
•*  Shulamites."  (Sol.  Son«r  vi.  13.)  It 
is  now  a  small  dirty  village  called 
Solam  or  Sauhnn,  lying  on  the  decli- 
Tity  at  the  western  end  of  the  moun- 
tain of  Duhy,  over  against  Zer'in,  but 
higher. 

SHUNI=«y«<7r.  A  son  of  Gad; 
(Gen.  xlvi.  10;)  his  descendants  are 
called  "  Shunites."    (Num.  xxvi.  15.) 

SU.\JrilAUz=ser2}ent  ?  A  son  of 
Benjamin;  and  father  of  the  "  Shuph- 
amites."  (Num.  xxvi.  39.)  This 
name  ought  to  be  written  "  Shepu- 
pham."  In  Geu.  xlvi.  21,  it  is  written 
'*  Muppim." 

SRUrrniz=fferpnits?  1.  A  descen- 
dant of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  vii.  12, 
15.)  2.  One  of  the  Lovites.  (1  Chron. 
xxvi.  16.) 

SHUR.-|See  Etham. 

SHUSHANssa  Uli/,  or  perhaps 
pure^  plt'asant.  The  ancient  capital 
of  Susiana  or  Elymais,  and  at  one 
period  the  capital  of  all  Persia.  (Dan. 
viii.  2;  Est.  i.  2, 5;  Neh.  i.  1.)  It  was 
situated  between  two  rivers  —  the 
amaller  stream  called  the  Shapour; 
«nd  tha  larger  the  river  of  Dizful, 
caUed  the  "  Ulai,"  in  Dan.  viii.  2,  and 
by  the  Greeks  the  EuUcu$,  which 
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enters  the  Kartin^  then<:e  flowing:  in£> 
the  Shat  el  Arab,  the  united  atreftx 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.   The 
mounds  called  Shuth,  trftditionaUy  tbr 
site  of  the  ancient  Susa  or  Shnskac 
are  situated  about  fourteen  miles  S.\V. 
of  DizfuL    The  ruins  have  been  re- 
cently examined  by  Mr.  Xioftus,  iih>» 
states,  that  the  little  stream,  called 
the  Shapour,  flows  close  to   the  has*- 
of  the  principal  mound.  In  one  mound 
the  remains  of  six  columns  were  foond. 
placed  in  a  row  at  intervals  of  twenty- 
seven  feet,  which  had  evidently  formed 
part  of  a  magnificent  colonnade.     A 
trilingual  cuneiform  inscription  wa> 
found,  recording  that  the  palace  wa^ 
commenced  by  Darios,  and  complet«rd 
by  Artaxerxes  ^Inemon.    The  csentral 
platform  measured  in  length  3,00()  feet 
on  one  side,  and  in  height  from  50  to 
70  feet;  and  wherever  the  ground  was 
opened,  baked  clay  vessels,  with  cylin- 
drical urns,  and  fragments   of  glas» 
were  turned  up.    In  another  excava- 
tion, Mr.  Loftus  came  upon   a  small 
pavement,  once  apparentlv  composed 
of  blue  and  yellow  marble  blocks.     Aa. 
the  fragments  were  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  it  is  probable  that  this  pavement 
had  been  constructed  from  tne  debris 
of  some  more   ancient  palace.     The 
few  existing  remains  evidence   that 
these  mounds  were  once  occupied  by 
the  magnificent  buildings  of  a  neauti- 
ful  city. 

SHlTSIIAN-EDUTH=cyf«&aZ  or 
trumpet  of  wng,  A  musical  instru- 
ment, a  kind  of  trumpet,  probably  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  largr 
lilu.    (Ps.  Ix.  title.) 

SnUTHELAH=«owr  o/brealtNg. 
1.  A  son  of  Ephraim;  his  descendants 
were  called  *'  Shuthalites.'*  (Num. 
xxvi.  35,  36;  I  Chron.  vii  20.)  2.  A 
descendant  of  Ephraim.  (1  Chron. 
vii.  21.) 

SHUTTLE— See  WEA^^^•G. 

SlA=:congregatwn»  One  of  tlie 
Nethinim;  (Neh.  vii.  47;)  also  written 
"Siaha."    (Exr.  ii.  44.) 

SIAHA.—See  Sia. 

SIBBECHAI=nir;U't  of  JrAowA, 
\.e*  Jehovah^ f  erortd.    OneofDtvid*» 
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distinguished  captains;  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
18;  1  Chron.  xx.  4;)  also  written 
"Sibbecai;"  (1  Chron.  xi.  29;  xxvii. 
11;)  and  by  a  corruption  of  the 
scribes,  "  Mebunnai"  =:  building  of 
Jehovah,    (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27.) 

SIBBOLETH.— See  Shibboleth. 

HTBMAH^zcoolness,  or  fragrance, 
A  city  of  Judah,  celebrated  for  its 
Tineyards;  (Josh.  xiii.  19;  Isa.xW.  8, 
9;  Jer.  xlviii.  32;)  also  written  "  She- 
bam,"  and  "  Shibmah."  (Num.  xxxii. 
3,  SS,y—See  Jaazer. 

SmRAlMsztwo-fold  h4fpe.  A  Sy- 
rian city  between  Damascus  and 
ilamath.    (Ezek.  xlvii.  16.) 

SICCUTH=a  tent  or  tabernacle. 
The  tent  or  tabernacle  which  the 
idolatrous  Hebrews  constructed  in 
the  desert  in  honour  of  an  idol.  (Am. 
Y.  2G  margin.) — See  Remphan. 

SICHEM.— See  Shechbm. 

SICKLE.— See  Harvest. 

SLDDIM=ui  depressian.  The  val- 
ley of  Siddim  is  the  plain  whereon 
stood  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah, now  partly  occuj^ied  by  the  Dead 
sea.  (Qen.  xiv.  3;  viii.  10.) 

SIDON=A  JUthery,  A  rery  an- 
cient and  opulent  city  of  Fhenecia, 
situated  on  the  sea-coast  northward 
of  Tyre;  which  was  founded  by  Si- 
don  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan.  (Gen. 
X.  15, 19;  xlix.  13.)  In  the  division 
of  the  Promised  Land  by  Joshua, 
"  Sidon"  or  "  Zidon,"  was  assigned 
to  Asher;  but  the  Hebrews  never 
subdued  iL  (Josh.  xi.  8;  xix.  28; 
Judg.  i.  31;  iii.  3;  x.  12.)  In  later 
ages,  the  younger  and  neighbouring 
city  Tyre,  outstripped  Si£)n  in  the 
career  of  prosperity  and  power;  but 
both  were  eaaily  renowned  for  their 
commerce,  tneir  manufactures,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  as  well 
as  for  the  luxury  and  vices  usually 
attendant  upon  commercial  prosperity. 
(1  Kings  V.  G;  xi.  1,  33;  xxiii.  2;  1 
Chron.  xxii.  4;  Ezr.  iiL  7;  Ezek. 
xxvii  8;  Joel  iv.  4;  Jer.  xxv.  22; 
xxvii.  3;  Zech.  ix.  2;  MatL  xi.  21, 
22;  XV.  21;  Mark  iii.  8;  Luke  vi. 
17.)  The  name  "  Sidonians"  is  often 
applied  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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northern  parts  of  Canaan,  dwelling 
around  the  skirts  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
and  called  bv  the  Greeks  Phenician*y 
comprehending  also  the  Tyrians,  a 
name  used  in  the  same  extent  (Isa. 
xxiii.  2,  4,  12;  Deut.  iii.  9;  Ezek. 
xxxii.  30;  Josh  xiii.  6;  1  Kings  xvi. 
13;  2  Kings  xxiii.  13.)  When  the 
Assjrrian  Shalmanezer  entered  Phe* 
necia,  about  720  b.  c,  Sidon  and  all 
the  rest  of  Phenecia,  except  insular 
Tyre,  submitted  to  the  conaueror. 
Afler  continuing  long  under  tne  do- 
minion of  the  Assyrians  and  Persians, 
Sidon  revolted,  and  was  destroyed  by 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  about  350  b.  c. 
It  was  again  rebuilt,  and  not  long  af- 
ter was  taken  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  before  the  siege  of  Tyre.  (Jos. 
Ant,  xi.  8.  3.^  After  his  death  it 
was  subject  alternately  to  the  kings 
of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  then  U>  the 
Romans.  (Luke  iv.  26;  Acts  xxvii. 
3.)  Sidon  is  now  called  Saida,  and 
still  continues  a  town  of  some  im- 
portance, having  a  population  of  some 
6000  souls.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
crooked,  and  dirty,  like  those  of  most 
Oriental  cities.  The  beauty  of  Saida 
consists  in  its  gardens  and  orchards 
of  fruit  trees,  which  fill  the  plain 
and  extend  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  ancient  harbour,  formed 
by  a  long  low  ridge  of  rocks,  was 
partly  filled  up  with  stones  and  earth 
oy  Irakr-ed-Din;  so  that  now  only 
boats  can  enter  it,  while  larger  ves- 
sels lie  without  the  entrance,  on  the 
north  of  the  ledge  of  rocks.  Within  the 
last  few  years,  the  tide  of  European 
commerce  has  turned  to  Beirut;  and 
the  port  of  Saida  is  rarely  visited  by 
foreign  vessels.  On  September  26th, 
1 840,  Stdda  was  stormed  by  the  squa- 
dron of  the  five  United  Powera,  and 
amidst  much  bloodshed  and  ruin  was 
wrested  from  the  government  of  Mu- 
hammed  Aly,  and  brought  again  un- 
der the  execrable  rule  of  the  Sultan. 
— See  Tyke. 

SIEGE.— See  Wab. 

SIGNET,— See  Seal. 

SIGN.  Signs  and  wonders,  as  they 
are  usually  connected,  sometimes  de- 
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note  those  proofo  or  demonstratioiis  of 
power  and  aathority  which  were  fur- 
nished by  miracles,  and  by  other 
tokens  of  theDiWne  presence;  (John 
!▼.  48;  Matt  xii.  38;  Acts  ii.  22;) 
sometimes  those  unusual  appearances 
which  betoken  the  approach  of  great 
erents;  (Luke  xxi.  11,  25;)  and  at 
other  times  tokens  or  pledges  as  eri* 
deuces  of  fulfihnent.  Isa.  vii.  11; 
Luke  ii.  12;  1  Cor.  i.  22.)— See  Mi- 

KACLB. 

SlHOlfssuttFrepinff  atvay,  A  king 
of  the  Amorites  at  Heshbon,  who  was 
slain,  and  his  kingdom  taken  by  the 
Hebrews.  (Num.  xxi.  21 — SI;  Deut 
ii.  26;  Ps.  cxxxt.  11,  12;  cxxxvi.  19; 
Jer.  xWiii.  45.) 

8IH0R=^^A,  tnrhid.  The  He- 
brew name  for  the  river  yUtt  so  called 
from  its  muddy  and  turbid  waters. 
(Josh.  xili.  3;  Isa.  xxlii.  8;  Jer.  iL 
18.)  In  1  Chron,  xiil.  5,  it  is  properly 
written  **Shihor."  Some  suppose  it 
to  be  the  same  as  the  *'  Gihon.  (Gen. 
ii.  IS.)  The  Hebrew  word  nrharsztk 
river,  was  sometimes  used  to  desig- 
nate the  Nile.  (Gen.  xt.  18;  Isa. 
xviii.  1;  Zeph.  iii.  10.)  The  ancient 
Kgytian  name,  ofken  used  by  the  He- 
brews, was  jWr,  the  Coptic  jaraz=. 
"the  rif>err  (Gen.  xli.  1,  3;  Ex.  i. 
22;  ii  3;  viL  15,  18.)  On  the  monu- 
ments it  is  called  *' Hapi-Moou*'= 
the  Numerous  Waters;  which  may 
imply  the  stream  inundatingthe  coun- 
try. And  the  Greek  name  NeUos, 
the  Latin  NUtUf  whence  the  ^le, 
may  be  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  nahr 
halss**  a  gtream,  torrent"  The  Nile  is 
called  in  Egypt  eUBahrzz^*^  the  river;*' 
idso  Bahr  en  Neel^s**  the  river 
l^ile;"  and  Neel  JlfiMr=<«the  NUe  of 
Efl^t."  Though  the  true  sources  of 
this  mighty  river,  in  the  equatorial 
districts  of  Africa,  have  yet  to  be  ex- 
plored. Dr.  Livingstone,  in  his  re- 
searches in  South  Africa,  has  contri- 
buted something  towards  solving  the 
problem.  He  thinks  that  the  head 
waters  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  Zambesi 
are  between  the  latitudes,  say  6  deg. 
and  12  deg.  S.,  in  a  sort  of  elevated 
Partition  in  the  great  longitudinal 
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valley;  whence  these  rivers  diverge, 
the  former  in  a  northern  direction,  uid 
the  latter  south  and  then   eastward. 
When  this  enterprising  traveller  was 
in  the  parts  of  Londa,  he  was  on  tbe 
watershed,  or   highest  point  of  the 
two  great  river  systems— 4,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea — whence  the 
waters  from  the  lake  Dilolo  are  dis- 
tributed   northward    by   the   Kasai, 
thence  to  the  Congo,  westward  to  tiie 
Atlantic;  and  a  portion  southward  by 
the  Leeba,  thence  eastward  by  the 
Zambesi  to  the  Indian  Ocean.     Tliere 
were  no  lofty  snow-clad  mountains, 
but  extensive  plains  over  which  one 
might  travel  a  month.    From  this  ele- 
vated trough-form  of  the  centre  of 
Africa,  some  150  miles  to  the  nortli> 
east  of  Shinte,  a  large  shallow  lake 
was  pointed  out,  nam^  Tanganvenka, 
between  latitudes  6  dee.  and  9  deg.  S., 
which  is  connected  with  another  na- 
med Kalagwe.    Probably  this  lake  is 
the  watershed  between  the  Zambesi 
and  the   Nile,  as  the  lake  Dilolo  is 
that  between  tbe  Leeba  and  the  Kasu. 
The  characteristics  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son, in  February,  March,  and  April, 
in  this  wonderfully  humid  region,  may 
account  m  some  measure  for  the  peri- 
odical floods  of  the  Zambesi,  and  per- 
haps the  Nile.    The  plains,  whiefa  in 
October  and  November  had  imbibed 
rain  like  sponges  now  become  super- 
saturated, and  pour  forth  their  Boods 
of  clear  water  which  inundate  the 
banks  of  the  Zambesi.    Somewhat  of 
the  same  phenomenon  probably  causes 
the  periodical  inundations  of  the  Nile. 
However,  the  phenomena  of  the  rainy 
season  show  tnat  it  is  not  necessary 
to  assume  the  existence  of  high  snowy 
mountains  causing  the  inundations, 
until  we    get   reliable    information. 
From  this  region  the  Nile  pnrsnes  its 
course  in  a  northerly  direction,  eross- 
ine  the  equator,  and  coming  to  the 
and  region  about  Darfur,  where  it  is 
called  Bahr-eUAMad^^hil^  River, 
but  receives  remarkably  few  branches^ 
Pursuing  its  course  to  near  Khartom, 
in  latitude  15  deg.  38  min.  N.,  the  Nile 
receives  from  the  east  the  JSakr^U 
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AzraksiBhie  Eiver,  the  Nile  of  Bruce, 
which  rises  in  Abyssinia.  The  hist 
affluent  of  the  Nile  is  the  Tecazze 
=the  Terrible,  likewise  an  Abys- 
sinian river,  which  falls  into  the 
united  stream  at  Ilak,  in  southern 
Nubia.  Thence  to  its  mouths  in  the 
Mediterranean,  a  distance  of  1500 
miles,  the  Nile  rolls  on  its  course  in 
solitary  grandeur — an  unexampled 
instance  in  the  hydrographic  history 
of  the  elobe — ^receiving  no  supplies, 
whUe,  having  its  waters  largely 
drawn  off  for  irrigation,  and  flowing 
through  a  burning  desert,  the  river 
consequently  diminishes  on  its  passage 
northward.  The  cataracts,  except 
that  at  Aswan,  are  merely  a  succession 
of  rapids.  At  its  entrance  into  the 
valley  of  Egypt  at  Aswan,  the  Nile 
is  about  3,900  feet  wide;  at  Oudi 
above  Cairo  the  width  is  2,1K)0  feet; 
at  Bosetta,  it  is  1,800  feet;  and  at 
Diametta  only  800  feet  As  the  tro- 
pical rains  seem  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  sun,  though  the  two  g^reat 
rivers — ^the  Zambesi  and  the  Mle — 
rise  in  the  same  region,  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  period  of  their  flood; 
possibly  from  their  being  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  equator.  Hence,  in  June, 
towards  the  summer  solstice,  the  Nile 
begins  to  rise,  from  the  periodical 
rains  which  fall  on  the  south  of  lati- 
tude 18  deg.  which  marks  the  north- 
em  limit  of  the  tropical  rains.  The 
flood  attains  its  greatest  height  in 
August  and  September,  about  the 
autumnal  equinox.  At  Thebes  the 
Nile  rises  about  thirty-six  feet;  at 
Cairo  about  twenty-three;  in  the 
north  part  of  the  Delta,  owin^;  to  the 
large  surface  over  which  the  inunda- 
tion spreads,  it  rises  only  to  the  height 
of  about  three  feet  and  a  half.  The 
amount  of  the  rise  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme solicitude  to  the  people,  for 
should  it  pass  its  customary  bounds 
a  few  feet,  cattle  are  drowned,  mud- 
built  houses  are  swept  away,  many 
lives  are  lost,  and  immense  injury 
ensues.  A  falling  short  of  the  ordi- 
nary height,  on  the  other  hand,  causes 
dearth  and  famine  according  to  its  ex- 
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tent  The  Nile  generally  remains 
not  longer  than  three  or  four  days  at 
its  maximum,  and  the  same  length  of 
time  at  its  minimum:  it  may  therefore 
be  said  to  be  three  months  on  the  in- 
crease, and  nine  months  gradually 
falling.  By  the  close  of  November 
most  of  the  fields  have  been  left  dry; 
and  in  April  the  river  is  at  its  lowest 
ebb.  The  Nile  becomes  turbid  a 
little  before  its  rise  is  apparent,  and 
soon  after  it  assumes  a  green  hue; 
it  then  changes  to  a  muddy  red,  pro- 
bably from  the  earthy  particles  min- 
gled with  the  flood.  Btill  the  Nile 
water  is  the  only  drinkable  water  in 
Esypt;  it  is  said  to  be  extremely 
deucious.  The  Egyptians,  even  in 
the  most  ancient  times,  paid  divine 
honours  to  the  Nile.  (Ex.viil5; 
viii.  20.)  The  first  plaeue  with 
which  Jehovah  afllicted  the  Egyptians 
consisted  in  changing  the  waters  of 
Egypt  into  blood,  i.  e.  into  the  colour 
of  blood,  (Ex.viL17— 25;Ps.lxxviiL 
44;  cv.  29;  compare  2  Kings  iii.  22; 
Joel  ii.  31.)  Sometimes,  in  years  of 
great  heat,  the  loathsome  thickness 
of  the  water  becomes  a  great  cala- 
mity; so  that  there  is  still  something 
analogous  to  this  plague  in  the  natu- 
ral phenomena  of  Egypt 

SfflOB-LIBNATH.~SeeLiB5ATH. 

SILAS. — See  Silyants. 

STTJjA  =  ttvi^j  basket,     A  place 
near  Jerusalem.    (2  Kings  xii  20.) 

SILK.  A  fabric  manufactured 
from  the  cocoons  spun  by  the  silk- 
worm. The  Hebrew  word  meshiy 
rendered  "  silk,"  (Ezek.  xvi.  63,)  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew  interpreters, 
signifies  Hlky  a  garvhent  of  silk.  The 
Hebrew  word  8?ieth^  rendered  *'  silk," 
(Gen.  xlL  42,  margin  ;  Prov.  xxxl. 
22,)  properly  denotes^n^  cotton.  The 
Greek  word  serikot  is  rightly  ren- 
dered "  silk,"  i.  e.  siJken  ttvffe,  (Rer. 
xviii.  12.)  Silk  was  for  a  long  time 
obtained  from  China,  and  as  Professor 
Neumann  conjectures,  was  probably 
introduced  into  Europe  by  the  name 
"  seres,"  as  the  same  root  sir  is  used 
to  signify  that  article  in  the  countries 
around  the  original  localities  of  Uie 
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silk-worm;  and  eTen  China  itself  ap- 
pears to  have  obtained  among  the 
ttomans  the  name  Seres.  Silk  con- 
stituted an  important  item  in  the 
commerce  that  was  carried  on  bj  the 
great  caravan  traffic  through  western 
Asia. 

SILOAH.— See  Siloam. 

SILOAMr=a  iending  of  water,  i.  e. 
a  conduit.  An  aqneduct  at  the  foot 
of  Zion,  on  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Jerusalem.  The  Hebrew  name  "Shi- 
loah;"  (Isa.  viiL  6;)  also  ''SUoah;" 
(Neh.  iii.  15;)  and  the  later  or  Greek 
form  " Siloam,"  is  interpreted  "sent" 
(John  ix.  7,  11;  Luke  xiii.  4.)  This 
foontain,  called  by  the  Arabs  Selwan, 
is  described  as  a  small  deep  reservoir 
in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  into 
which  the  water  flows  from  under  the 
rocks,  out  of  a  smaller  basin  hewn  in 
the  solid  rock  a  few  feet  farther  up. 
The  smaller  basin  forms  the  termina- 
tion of  the  long  and  narrow  subter- 
ranean passM^,  by  which  the  water 
comes  fiom  the  Fountain  of  the  Vir- 
gin, or  of  Mary.  Dr.  Robinson  thinks 
the  Fountain  of  Mary  may  be  the 
same  as  the  "  King's  Pool,"  (Neh.  ii. 
14,)  and  the  "  Pool  of  Solomon ;" 
(Jos.  Warst  v.  4. 2 ;)  or  even  Bethesda. 
it  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Talley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  1,100  feet 
from  Siloam.  Dr.  Robinson,  with  his 
companion,  had  the  courage  to  ex- 
plore the  subterranean  passage  be- 
tween the  upper  and  the  lower  foun- 
tains— that  of  Mary  and  of  Siloam. 
The  passage  is  wholly  cut  through 
the  solid  rock,  everywhere  about  two 
feet  wide,  having  many  turns  and 
zig^xags;  and  most  of  the  way  they  had 
to  advance  on  their  hands  and  knees; 
the  water  was  low,  for  the  most  part 
not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  in 
depth,  flowing  through  gently  and 
with  little  current.  They  came  out 
wain  at  the  fountain  of  Siloam.  The 
mole  length  of  the  passage  was  found 
to  be  1750  feet;  or  650  feet  longer 
than  the  direct  distance  measured 
upon  the  surface;  the  difference  being 

>  result  of  the  sinuosities  of  the  pas- 
The  water  at  the  basin  of  the 
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upper  fountain  rapidly  bubbles  up 
from  under  the  lower  step,  at  irregu- 
lar intervals;  sometimes  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  sometimes  in  summer 
once  in  two  or  three  days.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  waters  of  Siloam 
issue  from  the  well  or  fountain  which 
is  under  or  near  to  the  Harem  of  the 
Grand  Mosk ;  and  that  both  may  not 
improbably  be  dependant  upon  the 
concealed  sources  introduced  into  the 
city  by  Hesekiah.  When  Mr.  Wal- 
cott  examined  the  fountain  near  the 
Harem,  having  been  let  down  eighth' 
one  feet  by  a  rope  and  pulley,  he  ob- 
served four  arcned  recesses  in  the 
rock,  opposite  one  another,  each  about 
two  feet  deep,  six  high  and  four  wide. 
On  one  side  he  entered  the  parage 
for  the  water,  and  came  to  a  well  or 
basin  in  the  passage,  and  could  jpro- 
ceed  no  farther  for  the  water.     This 

{>assage  may  be  a  mere  descent  to  a 
ower  gallery  extending  farther.  The 
distance  from  this  point  back  to  the 
weU  was  eighty  feet.  It  was  com- 
monly reported  in  Jerusalem  that 
there  is  a  spot  near  the  Damascus 
g^te,  without  the  city,  when  in  a  still 
time,  by  putting  the  ear  near  to  the 
ground,  the  trickling  or  murmur  of  a 
subterranean  water  course  can  be 
heard.  Now  this  spot  is  in  the  de- 
pression which  extends  down  fronoi  the 
Damascus  gate  along  the  west  side  of 
the  Harem;  in  or  near  which  same 
hollow  is  also  the  fountain  entered  by 
Mr.  Walcott.  The  taste  of  the  water 
is  the  same  as  the  waters  of  Siloam 
and  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  sweet- 
ish and  very  slightly  brackish,  bat  not 
at  all  disagreeable.  The  waters  of 
Siloam  seem  to  flow  off  into  the  g;ar- 
dens. 

SILVANU8=d«»M//or/<wr*f.  A 
distinguished  Christian  teacher,  the 
companion  of  Paul  in  his  journeys  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Greece;  (2  Cor.  L 
19;  1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1 ;  1  Pet 
T.  12;)  also  written  "SUas."  (Acts 
XV.  22—40;  xvi.  19—29;  xviL  4 — 15; 

XVllI.  O.) 

SILVER.  This  weU-known  metal, 
which,  in  respect  of  value,  is  nearest  to 
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that  of  gold,  was  obtained  by  the  He- 
brews from  Tarshi&h;  ( Jer.  x,9\  Ezek. 
xxvii.  12;)  and  probably  from  the 
frontiers  of  Assyria.  (Job  xxviii.  1.) 
Silver  was  purged  from  the  dross; 
(Ps.  xii.  6;  rroY.  xvil  3;  xxvil  21; 
Ezek.  xxii.  22;  Zech.  xiii.  9;  Mai.  iii. 
3;)  hence  called  "purified"  or  "re- 
fined silver."  (1  Chron.  xxix.  4;  Ps. 
xii.  6 ;  Prov.  x.  20.)  Silver  was  manu- 
factured into  all  kinds  of  utensils; 
(Gen.  xiii.  2;  xliv.  2,  8;  xii.  35;) 
articles  of  ornament;  (Ex.  xii.  i5;) 
and  vessels  for  the  sanctuary.  (Num. 
viL  13;  X.  2;  1  Chron.  xxviii.  14.) 
This  metal  was  abundant  in  the  days 
of  Solomon.  (1  Kings  x.  21 ;  2  Chron. 
ix.  20.)  Bars  or  pieces  of  silver 
weiehed  out  but  not  coined,  were  long 
used  for  money,  the  principal  medium 
of  exchange.  (Gen.  xxiii.  13,  15; 
xxxvii.  28;  xliiL  15,  21;  Ex.  xvu.  6; 
Deut.  xxii.  19;  Hos.  iU.  2.)  The 
Greek  word  argurian,  i.e.  "  silver,"  is 
used  for  "  a  piece  of  silver,"  a  silver 
coin.  (Matt.  xxvi.  16;  xxviL  6 — 9; 
Acts  xix.  19.) 

81ME0N=a  hearkening,  1.  The 
second  son  of  Jacob,  bom  of  Leah. 
(Gen.  xxix.  33.)  He  participated  in 
the  revenue  of  Levi  against  the  She- 
chemites  for  the  outrage  upon  Dinah. 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  25,  30;  xlix.  5—7.) 
Before  entering  Canaan,  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  had  become  the  lowest  of  all 
in  point  of  number.  (Num.  i.  23; 
XXVI.  14.)  The  Simeonites  occupied 
cities  within  the  territories  of  Judah. 
<Josh.  xix.  1 — 9.)  An  emigration 
from  this  tribe  took  place,  at  an  early 
period,  towards  Gedor,  and  afterwards 
to  Mount  Seir.  (1  Chron.  iv.  24 — 43; 
Ezek.  xlviii.  24;  Rev.  vii.  7.)  2.  One 
of  the  ancestors  of  Mary.  (Luke  iiL 
30.)  3.  An  aged  Jew  residing  at 
Jerusalem,  who  had  been  favoured 
with  a  Divine  intimation  that  he 
should  live  to  see  the  Lord's  Christ. 
And  being  led  by  the  Spirit,  at  the 
time  when  Jesus  was  presented  by 
His  mother  at  the  temple,  he  recog- 
nised the  infant  as  the  expected  Mes- 
siah, and  took  Him  in  his  arms  and 
blessed  Him,  glorifying  Gk>d.  (Luke 
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ii.  25—35.)  4.  A  Christian  teacher 
at  Antioch,  sumamed  Wx^r^Blaek^ 
evidently  from  his  dark  complexion. 
(Acts  xiii.  1.)    6. — See  Simon. 

SIMON=a  hearkening.    1.  One  of 
the  twelve  Apostles,  sumamed  the 
"  Canaanite,"  or  "  Zelotes,"  probably 
from  having  been  one  of  the  Zeidots. 
(Matt  X.  4;  Mark  ilL  18;  Luke  vi.  15; 
Acts  i.  13.)    He  is  probably  to  be 
identified  with  Simon  the  son  of  Al- 
phseus  and  Mary,  brother  of  James 
the  Less  and  Jude,  and  a  kinsman  of 
Jesus.    (Matt  xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3.) 
2.    The    father    of    Judas    Iscariot 
(John  vi.  71;  xii.  4;  xiii  2,26.)    3. 
A  Pharisee,  who  invited  Jesus  to  his 
house.    (Luke  vii.  40—44.)    4.  The 
"  Leper,"  probably  so  called  from  his 
having  been  afflicted  with  the  leprosy, 
who,  after  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  en- 
tertained Jesus  at  his  house  in  Beth- 
any.   (Matt,  xxvi  6;  Mark  xiv.  3; 
John  xii.  1—3.)    5.  The  "Cyrenian," 
who  was  coEDpelled  to  aid  in  bearing 
the  cross  of  Jesus.    (Matt,  xxvii.  32; 
Mark  xv.  21;  Luke  xxiiL  26.)    His 
two    sons  were  disciples    of   Jesus. 
(Mark  xv.  21.)    The  family  of  Simon 
seems  to  have  resided  afterwards  at 
Rome.     (RouL    xvi.    13.)      6.    The 
"Tanner,"    in    whose    house    Peter 
lodged  in  Joppa.    (Acts  ix.  43;  x.  6, 
17,  32.)    7.  The  "  Maeian,"  a  famous 
sorcerer  in  Samaria,  who  professed  to 
be  a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith, 
and  was  baptised  as  such  by  Philip; 
but  was  severely  rebuked  by  Peter  as 
a  hypocrite,  because,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  mercenary  motives,  he  de- 
sired apostolic  gifts.    (Acts  viii.  9— 
24.)     He  may  nave  been  the  same 
with  the  Simon  Magus,  who  was  a 
dependant  of  Felix;  (Jos.  Ant,  xx.  7. 
2 ;)  and  probably  the  leader  of  a  large 
division  of   the   Gnostics.      8. — See 
Pbter. 

SlMBl^nsatch/ul.  A  chief  of  the 
Levites.    (1  Chron.  xxvi.  10.) 

SIN.  The  voluntary  transgression 
of  a  law  of  God.  (Bom.  iiL  20 ;  iv.  16 ; 
vii  7;  James  iv.  17.)  Whether  sach 
a  law  be  revealed  in  the  holy  Oracles, 
or  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature. 


8IN 
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the  Tiolation  constitates  the  trans- 
gressor A  sinner.  (Horn.  L  19 — 32; 
5.  1 1—16.)  What  divines  call  "  Ori- 
ginal Sin,**  is  usually  defined  as  ''that 
whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from 
original  righteousness,  and  is  of  his 
own  nature  inclined  to  eviL**  This 
absence  of  original  righteousness  is 
a  depriration  rather  than  a  deprara- 
tion;  but  a  deprivation  invariably 
leading,  unless  toe  grace  of  God  in- 
terpose, to  a  depravation, — to  the  total 
estrangement  of  the  heart  from  God, 
and  to  the  consequent  defiance  of  His 
authority  and  law.  Hence  native  de- 
pravity consists,  not  so  much  of  what 
IS  in  tne  mind,  as  in  what  is  net  in  it, 
in  the  absence  of  the  (Spirit  of  God, 
and  consequently  in  the  lack  of  the 
controlling  principle — ^love  to  God, 
which  Adam  lost  in  the  first  trans- 
gression. Original  sin,  then,  which  is 
not  a  creature  of  God,  is  in  its  essen- 
tial nature  privative,  not  positive — 
not  a  thing,  out  the  lack  or  a  thing; 
it  is  the  universal  absence  of  original 
righteousness,  and  not  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  a  quality  positively 
vicious  throughout  the  race.  But 
original  sin,  or  this  tendency  of  the 
mind  to  evil,  is  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
pirded  in  the  same  sense  as  gnilf; 
inasmuch  as  involuntary  developments 
of  natural  susceptibilities  have  no 
moral  character.  No  natural  propen- 
sity leads  to  action  without  the  inter- 
position of  volition ;  and  a  mere  de- 
sire, ^jwing  out  of  the  natural  con- 
stitution of  the  mind,  excited  by  the 
temptation  of  Satan  —  to  take  some 
forbidden  thing — ^may  be  perfectly 
innocent;  but  moral  evil  only  com- 
mences when  the  desire  or  temptation 
is  followed  by  the  determination  or 
volition  to  take  it  Hence  it  appears, 
that  aetnal  transgression  of  the  Dirine 
law— either  by  external  actions,  or  by 
the  voluntary  internal  desires  of  the 
soul — ^is  that  which  can  alone,  fnth, 
strict  propriety,  be  called  nt^  The 
result,  however,  of  this  deprivation  of 
primitive  holiness,  in  consequence  of 
the  first  transgression,  is,  that  Satan 
low  reigns  in  the  children  of  disobe- 
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dicnce,and  the  tendency  or  propeasior; 
to  evil  is  the  controlling  principle. 
(Eph.  iL  1—3;  2  Tim.  ii.  26;  1  John 
iiL  4.)  And,  while  it  is  the  inex- 
haustible source  of  all  actual  stns,  it 
is  no  less  true  that  all  men  sin  actu- 
ally, and  universally,  and  cvntinoally, 
and  thus  remain  under  cnmdemnatioD 
until  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God.  (Rom,  V.  12—19;  vi.  22;  John 
iii.  5;  Col.  L  IS.)  The  word  "sin" 
is  sometimes  used  for  "sin-offering.'' 
(Hos.  iv.  8;  Rom.  viii.  8,  margin;  2 
Cor.  V.  21 ;  Heb.  ix.  28.)— See  GiukCF. 
SIN-OFFERING. — See     Ofter- 

IKG8. 

SIN=OT/rf .  An  Egyptian  city  situ- 
ated among  the  marshes,  cm  the  most 
easterly  estuary  of  the  Nile.  It  wsi 
called  "by  the  Greeks  Peluttium^  and 
by  the  Arabs  Farama^^  ff^irtf  piacf. 
(Ezek.  XXX.  15,  16.)  The  remains 
consist  only  of  mounds  and  a  few 
fallen  columns,  which  can  only  be 
approached  by  boats  during  a  ni^ 
Nile,  or  by  land  when  the  sumzner 
has  dried  the  mud  left  by  the  inun- 
dation. 

SIN.  WILDERNESS  OF.  Thf 
desert  westward  of  mount  Sinai,  on  thx* 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez;  (Ex.  xri 
1;  xrii.  1;)  now  identified  with  the 
great  plain  beginning  near  el-Murk- 
hah,  and  extending  with  a  greater  or 
less  breadth  almost  to  the  extremity  ot* 
the  peninsula.  It  was  one  of  the  sta- 
tions of  the  Hebrews.  (Num.  xxxiiL 
11,  12.) 

SVSAI=(broken  or  clrft  roris:) 
A  particular  summit  in  the  mountain 
range  of  Horeb — now  called  Jebel- 
el-Tur  —  near  the  head  of  the  Red 
sea,  in  the  peninsula  lying  between 
the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba,  and  celebrated  as  the  place 
where  the  Mosaic  law  was  given. 
(Ex.  xvi.  1;  xix.  2—25;  xxiv.  12, 18; 
XXV.  40;  xxxiv.  2 — 35;  Lev.  m.  38; 
XXV.  1;  xxvi.  46;  xxvii  84;  Deut. 
xxxiii.  2;  Judg.  v.  5;  Heb.  viiL  5; 
xiL  18 — 21.)  The  notion  of  Lepsins. 
that  Jebel  Serbal  is  the  true  Sinai ;  and 
that  of  Ruppell,  which  identifies  Jebel 
Katherin,  most  be  exchided  hy  the 
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utter  want  of  adaptedness  of  these 
mountains  to  the  several  particulars 
noticed  by  the  sacred  historian.    Dr. 
Bobinson,  who  examined  the  region, 
says,  the  proper  Sinai,  so  called  at  the 
present  oeiy,  is  a  lofty  isolated  ridge 
between   two  deep    and    very   nar- 
row valleys;  the  northern  end,  called 
es-Sufmfeh  impends  perpendicularly 
over  the  narrow  plain  er-Rahah;  the 
southern  rises  into  the  higher  summit, 
the  modern  Jebel  Musa.    In  the  8.  W. 
beyond  the  deep  valley  is  another 
ridge,   on  which  is  the  summit   St. 
Katherin.    The  place  of  the  giving 
of  the  law  was  probably  the  north 
end    of   the    first  ridge — ^the  lower 
summit  es-Bufsafeh — impending  over 
the  plain  er-Rahah.     On  this  summit 
the  Divine  glorv  was  probably  mani- 
fested, and  on  the  plain  below,  where 
was  ample  room,  the  people  appear 
to  have  stood.    **  The  naked  ana  per- 
pendicular mountain  of  Sinai,  impend- 
ing over  the  plain  er-Rahah,  at  the 
height  of  1200  or  1500  feet,  and  ris- 
ing abruptly  from  its  base,  so  that 
one  may  approach  and  touch  it;  the 
plain  itself,  shut  in  like  an  adytum 
by  stem  mountains,  and  enlarged  by 
a  recess  on  the  west  and  by  the  open- 
ing of  Wady  esh  Sheikh  on  the  east, 
appeared  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions 
of  the  question;   and  the  language  of 
Scripture,  as  applied  to  them,  became 
singularly  descriptive  and  beautiful." 
(Ex.  xix.  10—24;  xx.  15,  18.)     The 
desert  of  Sinai,  i.  e.  the  plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  was  one  of  the 
stations  of  the  Hebrews.    (Ex.  xix. 
1,  2;    Num.  i.   1,  19;   ix.   1;   x.   12> 
xxxiii.  15,  16.) — See  Hobkb. 

SINCERITY.  ThU  term  stands 
opposed  to  dissimulation  or  hypocrisy, 
and  implies  the  entire  correspondence 
of  the  heart  with  the  expression  of 
the  lips.  The  Greek  word  eilikrineia 
rendered  **  sincerity,"  BigniEes  judged 
of  in  the  sunrlight,  and  denotes  such 
things  as,  on  being  examined  in  the 
clearest  light,  are  found  genuine  and 
unadulterated;  hence  pureness,  sin- 
cerity. (1  Cor.  V.  8;  2  Cor.  i,  12;  ii. 
17;  PhiL  i,  10;  2  Pet.  ui,  L) 
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SINGING.— See  Magic. 
SINIM.    A  people  mentioned  only 
in  Isa.  xlix.  12;  supposed  by  some- 
writers  to  designate  the  inhabitants 
of  Sin,  a  city  of  the  Egyptians;  while 
others  understand  the  inhabitants  of 
Syene,  a  city  of  the  Ethiopians.   The 
context  implies  that  "  tne  land  of 
Sinim"  is  a  remote  country,  situated 
in    the    southern     or    eastern     ex- 
tremity of  the  earth;   henoe  recent 
commentators  are  disposed  to  identify 
the  Sinim  with  the  Sinenset,  i.  e.  the 
Chinese.    The  Arabs  designated  this 
celebrated  people  Sin,  and  uie  Syrians 
called  them  Ttiin,    Prof.  Neumann 
has  shown  that  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century  before  our  era,  Tsin  was  the 
name  of  a  great  tributary  kingdom  in 
one  of  the  western  provinces  of  the 
present    country  of   China.    Active 
conmiercial  intercourse  existed   be- 
tween the  remote  east  and  west  of 
Asia  long  previous  to  the  eighth  cen- 
tury before  our  era,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  time  at  which  the  prophet 
Isaiah  lived;    hence  we    can  easily 
understand  how  the  name  SUi,  or  Tttimj 
spread  over  the  rest  of  Asia,  as  the 
oesignation  of   the  Chinese  people. 
Even  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
Chinese  were  first  known  under  the 
name  of  Tldn^Sf  or  Sinte.    And  the 
name  Sereg^  used  by  the  Romans  to 
designate  9ilkt  was  subsequently  ap- 
plied  to    the    Chinese,  from  whose 
country  the  article  came.    The  recent 
events,  which  have  thrown  open  the 
cities  of  China  to  commerce,  and  the 
unrestricted  profession  of  Christianity, 
seem  to  be  hastening  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prediction  of  the  Hebrew  prophet, 
when  the  millions  of  that  vast  empire 
shall  be  the  converts  of  the  Messiah. 

SINITE.  A  people  probably  near 
MountLebanon;  (Gen.  x.  17;  IChron. 
i.  15;)  probably  the  inhabitants  of 
Sini,  not  far  from  Area. 

8ION. — See  ZiOK,  and  Hbbuok. 

8IPHM0TH  =  *ar»  places.  A 
place  in  the  south  of  Judah;  (1  Sam. 
xzx.  28;)  the  inhabitants  were  called 
*'  Shiphmites."    (1  Chron.  xxvii  27.) 

SIPPAL— 8ee  Saph. 
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SIRAH=a  retiring.  The  name  of 
a  cistern  or  welL    (2  Sam.  iiL  26.) 

8IRI0N.— See  Hbrmom. 

SIBAM-Al^leaperg?  A  descend- 
ant of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  iL  40.) 

SlBEHA^battU  array.  1.  The 
6;eneral  in  command  of  the  armj  of  the 
Canaanitish  king  Jabin,  who  was  de- 
feated by  Barak,  and  slain  by  Jael, 
the  wife  of  Heber.  (Judg.  iv.  2^22; 
Y.  24—31 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9.)  2.  One  of 
the  Nethinim.  (Ear.  ii.  53;  Neh.  yii. 
55.) 

SISTER.  This  term  is  used  not 
only  for  a  sister  in  the  proper  sense, 
(LeT.xviii.  18,)  but  also  for  a  stepsister; 
(Gen.  xii.  13;  xx.  12;)  and  also  for  a 
kinswoman.  The  cougiuM  of  onr  Lord 
are  called  his  **  brethren  and  sisters." 
(Matt.  xiii.  55—56;  Mark  vi.  3.)  The 
faithful  servant  of  God  is  called  by 
onr  Lord  His  brother,  and  sister,  and 
mother.    (Matt.  xii.  47^50.) 

8ITHR1.— See  Zithri. 

SITN AKszaecusatwn,  A  well,  so 
called  from  the  opposition  and  strife 
ofthe  Philistines  against  Isaac.  (Gen. 
xxyi.  21.) 

81  VAN  =  bright.n4'9n,  splendour. 
The  third  month  of  the  Hebrew  year. 
(Est  Tiii.  9.)  It  commeoced  with  the 
first  new  moon  in  June,  and  answered 
to  that  month;  but  if  the  new  moon 
was  somewhat  late  it  would  take  in 
part  of  July. 

SKINS.— See  Leather. 

SLEEP.  This  word  is  taken  either 
for  the  repose  of  the  body,  (Jon,  i.  5, 
4i;  Ps.  iy.  8,)  or  the  sleep  of  the  soul, 
i.  e.  supineness,  indolence  or  stupid 
inactivity  of  the  wicked,  whose  "  dam- 
nation slumbereth  not;"  (Rom.  xiiL 
11,  12;  Eph.  y.  14;  1  Cor.  xv.  34; 
2  Pet.  ii.  3 ;)  also  for  the  sleep 
of  death.  (Jer.  Ii.  39;  Dan.  xii.  2; 
John  xi.  11;  1  Cor.  xv.  51;  1  Thess. 
iy.  13,  14.)  The  early  Christians 
looked  upon  the  death  of  the  body  as 
asleep,  from  which  they  should  awake 
to  inherit  everlasting  ^lory.  In  the 
Greek  word  eemeUry,  i.  e.  o  sleeping 
place,  applied  by  them  to  the  tomb, 
there  is  a  manifest  sense  of  hope  and 
immortality,  the  result  of  Christianity. 
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And  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  where 
multitudes  of  the  early  Christians  rest 
in  hope,  among  the  inscriptions  may 
be  read,  in  a  LAtin  dress :  ^  Victorina 
Sleeps;  **Zoticus  laid  here  to  Sleep;'* 
"  The  sleeping  place  of  Elpia;"  "  (ie- 
milla  sleeps  in  peace."  And  emblems 
of  their  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a 
resurrection  abound ;  such  as  a  vessel 
supporting  a  burning  flame,  and  the 
palm  branch  and  vnreath,  signifying 
victory  over  death. 

SLIME.— See  Pitch. 

SLING.    An  ancient  instrument  of 
warfare,  which,  among  the  Egyptians, 
was   a  thong  of   leather,   or   strini; 
plaited  broad  in  the  middle,  and  hav- 
ing a  loop  at  one  end,  by  which  it  wis 
firmly  held  with  the  hand;  the  other 
extremity  terminating  in  a  lash,  which 
escaped  from  the  finger  as   the  stooe 
was    thrown;    and    when    used    tb« 
slinger  whirled  it  two  or  three  tim» 
over  his  head,  to  steady  it,  and  to  in- 
crease   the    impetus.       Among    tb« 
Hebrews  the  sungers  were   enrolled 
among  the  light-armed  troops;    and 
some  of  them,  like  the  Benjamites, 
were  able  in  slinging  to  use  equally 
the  right  hand  or  the  left  ( Jud?.  xx. 
16;    1   Sam.  xvii.  40—50;    2  (5kroB. 
xxvi.  14;  Zech.  ix.  15.) 

SMITH.— See  Irow. 

SMYRNA  =ifiyrr A.  An  ancient 
Ionian  city,  situated  near  the  bottoa 
of  the  Guff  of  Smyrna,  on  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  (Rey.  L  1 1 ;  iL 
8.)  It  is  still  the  most  important  citj 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  centre  of  the 
Levantine  trade.  The  modem  city, 
called  IsnUr,  with  its  domes  and  mina- 
rets, has  a  fine  appearance  in  approach- 
ing from  the  sea.  It  has  a  population 
of  about  130,000  souls.  The  barboor 
is  capacious  and  affords  the  finest  an- 
chor!^ for  ships  of  the  largest  class. 
Smyrna  has  been  repeatedly  over- 
thrown by  earthquakes.  S<»me  f«T 
of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Smyrna  ar« 
still  visible  to  the  south  of  the  moden 
city. 

SNAIL.  The  Hebrew  word  «*aM».' 
signifies  a  snail,  especially  without 
the  shell,  a  shig.    The  word  occurs  ie 
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Ps.  IviiL  8,  spoken  of  the  wicked :  '*  let 
them  melt  away  as  the  snail  which 
melteth  as  it  goeth,"  i.  e.  which  leaves 
a  slimy  trail  as  it  goes. 

SNOW.  The  vapour  of  which  the 
cloads  are  formed,  frozen  or  crystal- 
ized.  A  quantity  of  very  minute  crys- 
tals of  ice  having  been  formed,  they 
are  enlarged  by  the  condensation  and 
freezing  of  vapour,  and  merging  t4>- 
gether  constitute  flakes,  which  in- 
crease in  size  during  their  descent. 
In  equatorial  regions  snow  is  unknown 
at  the  ocean  level,  and  in  all  latitudes 
less  than  thirty-five  degrees  it  is  rare; 
but  it  is  found  in  all  latitudes  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 
Plakes  of  snow  are  perfectly-formed 
collections  of  crystals,  delicate  in  their 
structure,  and  regular  in  their  mea- 
surement; they  are  understood  to  be- 
long to  the  hexagonal  system  of  crys- 
tals. The  minute  crystals  exhibit 
an  endless  diversity  of  regular  and 
beautiful  forms,  which  are  doubtless 
influenced  by  the  temperature  and 
density  of  the  atmosphere.  Snow  is 
often  found  on  Mount  Lebanon  seve- 
ral feet  thick ;  and  in  Jerusalem  snow 
often  falls  in  January  and  February 
to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  but 
does  not  usually  lie  long.  (Ex.  iv.  6; 
Num.  xiL  10;  Job  ix.  30;  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  20;  2  Kings  v.  27;  Ps.  li.  7; 
Isa.  i.  18;  Prov.  xxv.  13.)  The  sub- 
stance which  has  received  the  name 
of  red  snow,  which  has  been  observed 
by  lioss.  Parry,  and  others,  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  is  a  very  minute  red 
or  crimson  coloured  plant,  sometimes 
•called  the  palmetto  invalU,  This  mi- 
croscopic plant,  which,  in  its  primitive 
state  is  said  to  be  red,  and  afterwards 
becomes  green,  finds  nourishment  on 
the  surface  of  the  snow  within  the 
limits  of  perpetual  congelation;  it  is 
also  found  covering  long  patches  of 
snow  in  other  Alpine  districts. 

SO^vanquUher,  or  detttroyer,  A 
king  of  Egypt,  with  whom  Uoshea, 
the  last  king  of  Israel,  attempted  to 
negotiate  a  defensive  alliance  against 
Shidmaneser,  king  of  Assyria.  (2 
Kings  xvii.  4.)  So  is  generally  iden- 
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tified  with  Seberhos  or  SerecJion,  the 
second  king  of  Manetho's  twenty-fifth 
dynasty,  i.e.  the  Ethiopian,  in  upper 
Egypt.  His  name  on  the  ancient 
Egyptian  monuments  is  written 
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Shabak,  also  read  Shabaka,  and  Scvek. 
This  monarch  was  the  predecessor  of 
Tirhakah;  and  reigned  twelve,  some 
say  fourteen  years.  The  name  Sabakor 
Serek  also  denotes  an  Egyptian  deity, 
the  same  as  the  Chroiwis  or  Saturn  of 
the  Greeks,  represented  with  the  head 
of  a  crocodile. — See  Sual. 

SOAP.  The  Hebrew  word  borith^ 
rendered  "sope,"  (Jer.  ii.  22;  MaL 
iii.  2,)  designates  a  vegetable  alkali, 
an  impure  carbonate  of  potash,  or 
barilla;  obtained  from  the  ashes  of 
various  plants,  usually  from  those 
growing  on  the  sea-shore.  The  an- 
cients made  use  of  this  vegetable 
alkali,  along  with  oil,  for  washing 
and  scouring  garments,  instead  of 
soap.  It  was  also  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass;  and  for  refining  me- 
tals. The  mineral  alkali  twter  or 
natron,  i.e.  carbonate  of  soda,  was 
also  used  as  soap  for  washing  linen; 
and  combined  with  oil,  it  makes  a 
harder  and  firmer  soap  than  the  vege- 
table alkali.  It  is  still  used  for  soap 
in  the  East. — See  Nitre. 

SOCHO.— See  Socoh. 

^OCOK^brancIies.  1.  A  city  in  the 
plain  of  Judah ;  (Josh.  xv.  35 ;)  also 
written  "  Shochoh;"  (1  Sam  xvii.  1;) 
"  Socho;"  (1  Chron.  iv.  18;)  "  Shoco;" 
(1  Chron.  xi.  7;)  and  "  Shocho."  {2 
Chron.  xxviii.  18.)  The  ruins  of 
Shuweikeh  mark  the  Soeoh  of  the 
plain  of  Judah.  2.  A  city  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah;  (Josh.  xv.  48;) 
also  represented  by  a  place  called 
Shwweikeh. 

SODl:seonfid&nt  of  Jehovah.  A 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun.  (Num. 
xiii.  10) 

SO£>OM==/£tf2(^,  vineyard,  or  per- 
haps burning^  oonflagratian,    A  city 
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of  the  Fentapolls,  in  the  vale  of  Sid- 
dim,  near  the  south  end  of  the  Dead 
sea.  (Gen.  x.  19;  xviii.  Ifr— 22;  xix. 
23—29;  1  Ivingsxiy,  24;  Isa.  i.  9; 
Erck.  xvL  46;  Dent  xxxii.  32;  Matt. 
X.  15;  xi.  23,  24;  2  Pet  ii.  C,  8;  Jude 
7.)  The  fertile  plain,  where  Sodom 
was  situated,  "  was  well  watered  like 
the  land  of  Egypt."  (Gen.  xiii.  10.) 
In  addition  to  the  lake  which  then 
existed,  the  plain  abounded  with 
**  slime  pits,"  i.  e.  wells  of  bitumen  or 
asphaltum.  It  is  not  improbable,  that 
in  the  catastrophe  which  engulfed 
the  doomed  cities,  on  account  of  the 
almost  universal  corruption  of  its  in- 
habitants, the  bitumen  was  kindled 
by  lightning — "fire  from  the  Ix)rd, 
outof  heaven" — attended  with  volcanic 
action,  by  which  the  plain  was  sub- 
merged, and  the  sea  rushing  in,  re- 
ceived a  permanent  enlargement  of  its 
basin.  (Gen.  xix.  24,  28.)  Even  now 
the  plain  exhibits  frequent  traces  of 
▼olcanic  action.  (Gen.  xiv.  10.)  The 
subsequent  barrenness  of  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  plain  is  readily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  presence  of  such 
masses  of  fossil  salt,  which  perhaps 
were  brought  to  light  only  at  the 
same  time.  Mons.  De  Sauloy  recent- 
ly imagined  that  he  had  found  the 
ruins  of  Sodom  on  the  fVCHteni  shore 
of  the  Dead  sea,  near  its  south-western 
angle,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Jebel  Usdum — Mountain  of  Sodom. 
However,  Lieut.  Van  De  Velde  has 
shown,  that  there  are  no  such  ruins 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Dead  sea;  and 
that  De  Saulcy*s  vivid  imagination 
had  actually  transformed  the  rows  of 
large  stones,  which  mark  the  course 
•f  winter  torrents,  into  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city.  At  the  same  time, 
the  credulousness  of  De  Saulcy  seems 
to  have  been  imposed  on  by  his  Arab 
guides.  Undoubtedly  the  doomed 
cities  were  submerged  in  what  is  now 
the  shallow  southern  bay,  or  that 
portion  of  the  sea  lying  south  of  the 
peninsula.  And,  as  thenouses  of  the 
doomed  city  were  probably  built  of 
mud,  and  of  other  materials  equally 
frail,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that 
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the  ruins,  which  sleep  in  their  ashe^ 
at  unknown  depths,  will  ever  be  dis- 
covered 

SOLDIERS. — See  Armies,   and 
War. 

SOLOMON=/iaY*i/fr.    The  son  of 
David  by  Bathsheba,  and  the  third 
king  of  the  Hebrew  nation.     He  a&> 
cended  the  throne  b.  c.  1016.   (2  Sam. 
xii.  24;  1  Chron.  xxii.  9;  Matt.  L  G; 
1  Kings  ii-  12.)    He  was  also  calle<l 
Jedidiah==/ri>n4J  of  Jehwah.  (2  Sam. 
xii.  1,  6;  xxiv.  25;  1  Kings  iv.  29,  30; 
vii.  51;  X.  1;  xi.  41-— 13;  2  Chron.  Lx. 
I — 31.)    About  six  months  before  hi'i 
death,  David  voluntarily  resi^^od  the 
government  to  Solomon,  giving  him 
at  the  same  time  a  solemn  charge  re- 
specting the  administration  of  it.     (I 
Kings   1 — 53;   ii.   1 — U.)     Solomon 
was  celebrated  throughout  the  world 
for  his  wealth,  splendour,  and  wisdom. 
Through  the  conquests  of  David,  the 
arms  of  the  Hebrews  were  feared  by 
the  neighbouring  nations,  and  conse- 
quently the  reign  of  Solomon    was 
peaceable.    The  great  event   of  his 
reign,  however,  was  the  erection  s>\ 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  (I  Kings  v. 
1 — 18.)    Solomon  also  turned  his  at- 
tention to  naval  affairs;  and  for  the 
purp)sos  of  trade  in  the  Arabian  and 
Indian  seas,  he  established  a  navy  of 
ships  at  the  port  of  Esion  Greber,  on 
the  Ked  sea.    (1  Kings  ix.  2€ — 2H.> 
Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  his  vast  do- 
minions, became  renowned  for  wealth 
and  splendour.  (Matt.  vi.  29;  xii.  42; 
Acts  viL  47.)    But  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  splendour,  Solomon — the  vice- 
roy of  Jehovah — fell  short  of  the  vir- 
tues of  his  father.      His    arbitrary 
exercise  of  the  royal  power,  his  nu- 
merous harem,  the  introduction   of 
cavalry,  the  expenditure  of  the  rojal 
house,  and  his  toleration  of  idolatry 
in  the  land  of  Jehovah,  show   that 
Solomon,  as  he  grew  older,  conformed 
himself  less  to  the  theocracy  of  the 
Hebrew  State.    (1  Sam.  viu.  9 — 18: 
1  Kings  xL  1 — 11,  xii.  1 — 4.)    Hence 
the  prosperity  of  his  reign  was  inter- 
rupted by   disquiets  in   £dom   and 
Syria;  and  he  was  foretold  of  the 
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revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the 
kingdom  of  his  heirs.  Solomon  died 
in  the  year  b.  c.  975,  after  a  reign 
of  forty  years  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
his  glory,  was  little  lamented.  (1 
Kings  xi.  11 — 43.)  Solomon  is  said 
to  have  written  three  thousand  Pro- 
verbs, and  a  thousand  and  five  Songs; 
also,  a  work  on  Natural  History.  (2 
Kings  iv.  32,  33.)  Some  of  his  Pro- 
verbs and  Songs  probably  exist  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  in  Solomon^s 
Song,  and  in  the  Psalms.  The  Acts 
of  ^lomon  appears  to  have  been  a 
copious  history  of  his  reign.  (1  Kings 
xi.  41 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  29.) 

SONG.— See  Psalms. 

SONG  OF  SOLOMON-  The  He- 
brews name  this  book  Song  of  Songs, 
i.  e.  the  Moft  Excellent  Song.  (Sol. 
Song.  i.  1.)  And  by  theological 
writers  it  is  often  called  Canticles  or 
Songs.  Most  students  of  Hebrew  li- 
terature ascribe  this  beautiful  poem 
to  Solomon  the  King,  nearly  as  far 
back  as  1000  n.  c. ;  hence  it  is  several 
centuries  anterior  to  Hesiod  or  Ho- 
mer. (Sol.  Song  i.  1.)  The  objec- 
tions which  have  been  made  against 
this  book,  in  order  to  exclude  it  from 
the  canon  of  the  old  Testament,  are 
wholly  arbitrary;  inasmuch  as  the 
Jews,  without  exception,  regarded  it 
as  a  sacred  book;  and  it  was  included 
by  them  in  the  sacred  canon  when- 
ever the  same  was  completed.  It  is 
recognised  as  a  part  of  the  Hebrew 
canon  by  Josephus,  by  the  authors  of 
the  Jewish  Talmud,  and  the  Targum, 
and  by  all  the  early  Christian  writers. 
One  thing  seems  quite  clear,  that 
when  this  book  was  inserted  in  the 
canon  it  was  regarded  as  of  a  reli- 
ffimis  cast.  The  literal  costume  of 
the  book  is  indeed  that  of  a  marriage 
song;  bnt  the  more  sober  critics,  with 
all  the  Jewish  writers  from  the  ear- 
liest times,  as  well  as  most  Chris- 
tian writers,  uniformly  give  to  the 
poem  an  alle^rical  interpretation. 
Its  strains,  so  imbued  with  Oriental- 
ism, will  not  be  objected  to  on  the 
ground  of  indelicacy,  when  understood 
as  describing,  not  common  earthly 
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love,  but  as  symbolising  the  love  of 
Jehovah  towards  His  people,  and  His 
people's  love  towards  llim.  Through- 
out the  book  two  characters  are  re- 
presented :  the  one  a  king  named 
*'Shelomoh"=:the  Peaceful;  the  other 
a  female  named  "  Shulamith"=the 
Peaceful-^  who  from  a  rustic  shep- 
herdess becomes  a  queen.  (SoL  Song 
i.  6;  iii.  11;  vi.  13;  viii.  12.)  The 
spiritual  character  of  the  representa- 
tions will  give  the  careful  reader  no 
difficulty,  inasmuch  as  he  knows  that 
the  same  sort  of  sentiment  and  im- 
agery frequently  occur  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures.  Frequently 
does  Jehovah  call  Himself  "  the  hus- 
band"* of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  that 
people  **  His  bride,"  espoused  to  Him 
while  young  in  the  wilderness.  (Isa. 
liv.  5—8;  Ixii.  4,  5;  Jer.  ii.  2,  3.) 
The  Hebrews  are  frequently  repre- 
sented as  incurring  the  guilt  of  adul- 
tery, in  forsaking  Jehovah  to  whom 
they  were  affianced,  and  seeking  after 
idols.  (Ex.  xxxiv.  15,  16;  Ps.  ixxiii. 
27;  Ezek.  vi.  9;  xvi.  1 — 63;  xxiii. 
1— -49;  Isa.  1.  1.)  So  also  in  Ps.  xlv. 
1—17,  the  Mediator,  the  King  of 
Zion,  is  presented  in  the  attitude  of  a 
husband  to  the  church.  In  the  new 
Testament  this  imagery  is  very 
familiar.  (Matt.  ix.  15;  John  iii.  20; 
2  Cor.  xi.  2;  Eph.  v.  22—32;  Rev. 
xix.  7;  xxi.  2.)  Thus,  in  harmony 
with  other  portions  of  the  inspired 
volume,  this  remarkable  poem  ex- 
presses the  warm  and  earnest  desire 
of  the  souls  of  the  faithful  after  God, 
in  language  borrowed  from  that  which 
characterizes  chaste  affection  between 
the  sexes.  It  is  the  universal  custom 
in  the  Oriental  world,  and  always  has 
been,  to  represent  spiritual  subjects 
under  these  peculiar  representations. 
They  abound  not  only  m  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  in  the  literature  of  the 
Hindoos,  the  Persians,  the  Turks,  and 
the  Arabians;  yet  with  the  under- 
standing, in  all  cases,  that  the  per- 
sonages are  mere  allegorical  charac- 
ters— ^mere  personifications  of  reli- 
aious  affection.  And  Mr.  Lane,  in 
his  **  Modem  Egyptians,"  has  giver 
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specimens  of  Uie  religions  songs  of  the 
Mnslims,  as  sung  by  them  in  their 
most  sublimated  devotions,  and  on 
occasions  the  most  solemn.  They 
generally  allude  to  Muhammcd  as  the 
object  of  love  and  praise.  Mr.  Lane 
also  observes,  "  Finding  that  songs  of 
this  description  are  extremely  nume- 
rous, and  almost  the  only  poems  sung 
at  Zikrs;  that  tbey  are  composed  for 
this  purpose,  and  intended  only  to 
have  a  gpiritual  sense,  though  cer- 
tainly not  understood  in  such  a  sense 
by  the  generality  of  the  vulgar;  I 
cannot  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  the 
design  of  Solomon's  Song,"  If  the 
Oriental  Muslims,  through  the  force 
of  education,  appropriate  to  them- 
selves religious  nourishment  from 
such  poetic  elements,  why  may  not 
the  people  of  Jehovah,  who  are  re- 
deemed by  the  blood  of  Christ,  even 
in  Occidental  lands,  derive  religious 
nourishment  from  this  inspired  poem, 
which  represents  the  mutual  love  of 
the  Redeemer  and  His  people.  The 
spiritual  exegesis  which  applies  the 
mellow  and  glowing  language  of  this 
poem  to  the  converse  of  the  soul  with 
God,  and  the  delight  of  communion 
with  Ilim,  will  also  apply  it  to  the 
entire  church,  inasmuch  as  Christ's 
love  to  His  "  spouse" — the  church — 
belongs  severally,  as  well  as  con- 
jointly, to  all  His  faithful  people, 
whether  in  Hebrew  or  Christian  times. 
SON.  Beside  the  ordinary  signi- 
fication, the  Hebrews  employed  this 
term  to  designate  descendant,  however 
remote;  so  the  Messiah  is  called  **the 
son  of  David."  (Fs.  cxxxii.  11 ;  Matt, 
i  1 ;  Luke  iii.  23,  31.)  So  also  in  the 
plural,  "sons"  or  "children,"  i.e.  de- 
scendants of  the  prophets;  (Acts  iii. 
25;)  sons  or  children  of  Israel,  i.e. 
Israelites.  (Gen.  xlvi.  8;  Ex.  i.  1; 
Hatt  xxvii.  9.)  A  disciple,  or  follower 
of  any  one  is  called  a  son;  as  the  sons, 
i.e.  disciples o{ the  prophets;  (1  Kings 
XX.  35;  2  Kings  ii.  8—7;  Am.viL14;) 
also  a  spiritual  child  or  son.  (1  Pet. 
T.  13;  lleb.  xii.  5.)  A  person  con- 
nected with,  partaking  of,  or  exposed 
to  any  thing,  is  cailed  a  son,  as  sons 
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of  the  East,  Le.  the  Arabians;  (Job 
i.  3,  margin;)  sons  of  the  bridal  cha»- 
ber,  i.e.  bridesmen;  (Luke  v.  31;) 
sons  of  the  kingdom,^!,  e.  tuhferts  of 
the  kingdom;  (Matt.  viii.  12;)  sons  of 
the  wicked  one,  i.e.  subjects  of  Satan; 
(Matt.  xiiL  38;)  sons  of  thunder,  L& 
fervid,  impetuous;  (Mark  uL  IT;) 
sons  of  the  day,  or  of  light,  i  e.  «a- 
lightened  with  true  knowledge;  (1 
Thess.  V.  5;  John  xii.  36;  Liuke  xvL 
8;)  sons  of  this  world,  i.e.  devoted  to 
this  world,  disobedient  to  DiTine  law. 
(Luke  xvL  8;  xx.  34;  Rph.  iL  2;  t.  6; 
Col.  iii.  6.)  Sons  of  the  resorr«cti<Mi, 
i.e.  partakers  of  the  future  Hfe;  (Luke 
XX.  36;)  sons  of  the  mighty,  Le. 
mighty  men,  heroes;  (Ps.  xxix.  1. 
margin;)  sons  of  Belial,  i.e.  iciekrd 
men;  (Judg.  xix.  22;)  sons  of  pride. 
i.e.  wild  beasts;  (Job  xii.  34;)  son  of 
death,  i.e.  condemned  to  death;  (1 
Sam.  XX.  31;  2  Sam.  xii.  5,  margin;) 
son  of  perdition,  i.  e.  dercted  to  de- 
struction; (John  xvii.  12;)  son  or 
child  of  hell,  i.  e.  deserving  everlast- 
ing punishment.  (Matt.  xxiiL  \X) 
That  is  also  called  son  of  anything 
which  is  like,  or  proceeds  from  any- 
thing, as  sons  of  the  burning  coal,  L  e. 
marks;  (Job  v.  7,  margin ;)  4Mns  of  the 
noor,  i.e.  threshed  com;  (Isa,  xxL 
10;)  sons  of  oil,  i.e.  the  anointed; 
(Zech.  iv.  14,  margin;)  son  of  oil,  Le. 
fat,  fertile.    (Isa.  v.  1,  margin.) 

SON  OF  GOD.  One  who  dnnves 
his  human  nature  directly  from  God, 
and  not  by  ordinary  generation ;  hence 
the  appellation  is  applied  to  Jesna  the 
Messiah,  as  being  QoA  incarnate^  the 
God-man,  in  whom  "  dwelt  all  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead  bodily."  (CoL  L 
19;  ii.  9;  John  i.  1, 14.)  He  is  called 
"Son,"  in  the  way  of  anticipation, 
by  the  ancient  prophets;  (Fa.  iL  7; 
Ixxxir.  27;)  and  by  the  angel,  when 
the  miraculous  generation  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  announced  to  Mary, 
**He  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the 
Highest  "—"^that  Holy  thin^  which 
shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  God."  (Luke  i.  32,  86.) 
He  is  called  *'His  own  Soa,**  the 
*« Beloved  Son,"  and  the  ''Only  Be- 
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gotten  Son;"  also  the  "First  Be- 
gotten," "  First  Born,"i.e.  the  "  Heir," 
or  Lord.  (Heb.  L  3;  John  i  18 ;  Matt 
xL  27;  2  Cor.  iv.  4;  Col.  i  16.)  The 
appellation  ''Son  of  God,"  is  never 
ap^ed  to  Christ  considered  simply 
as  l)ivine,  or  as  the  Logos  or  eternal 
Word;  as  it  properly  designates  the 
God-man,  i.  e.  the  complex  person  of 
the  Messiah.  The  apparent  excep- 
tions to  this  view  merely  show  that 
the  term  "  Son"  became,  by  usage,  a 
kind  of  proper  name,  which  misht  be 
applied  either  to  His  human  or  Divine 
nature,  as  well  as  to  His  complex 
person, — just  as  we  say,  the  '*  Son  of 
€rod  was  crucified,"  and  "God  sent 
His  Son."  If  we  affirm,  with  some, 
that  Christ  is  called  "  Son,"  in  order 
to  designate  His  originating  from  the 
Father  in  His  Divine  nature,  how 
shall  we  construe  such  texts  as  the 
following: — ^**  What  if  ye  shall  see  the 
Son  of  man  ascend  up  where  He  was 
before?"  (John  vL  62.)  "No  man 
hath  ascended  to  heaven,  but  He  that 
came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son 
of  man  who  is  in  heaven."  (John 
iiL  13.)  These  texts  do  not  prove 
that  the  human  nature  of  Chrbt  had 
a  prior  existence  in  heaven;  neither 
wifi  the  other  texts  cited  prove  that 
the  appellation,  "  Son  of  God,"  desig- 
nates the  Divine  nature  of  Christ 
as  begotten  of  God.  If  the  Divine 
nature  of  Christ  be  derived  or  be- 
gotten, then  it  must  follow,  that  as 
God  He  is  neither  self-exittent  nor 
independent.  It  is  of  no  avail  to 
aay  that  His  generation  is  eternal, 
and  that  the  method  of  it  is  mysterious, 
inasmuch  as  the  word  generation,  let 
the  manner  of  the  thing  be  what  it 
may,  necessarily  implies  dependence, 
and  therefore  negatives  the  idea  of 
self^existence.  If  the  Son,  in  His 
Divine  nature — ^the  Logos  or  Word — 
be  derived  or  begotten,  how,  then,  is 
He  not  a  different — yea,  an  immea- 
surably different — being  from  the 
Father?  The  doctrine  of  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  Son,  like  that  of  the 
prooettion  of  the  Spirit,  took  its  rise, 
not  from  the  Scriptures,  but  from  the 
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emanation  philosophy  of  the  East. 
And,  is  it  not  evident  that  these  gene- 
ration  and  orocesgion  doctrines  de- 
stroy the  iaea  of  full  and  proper 
equality  in  the  personal  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Godhead?  inasmuch  as 
they  ascribe  two  capacities  or  facul- 
ties to  the  Father — tnat  of  generation 
and  causing  procession — ^which  the 
Son  and  the  Spirit  have  not.  They 
who  attend  more  to  the  Scriptures 
than  to  the  theology  of  the  ancient 
Fathers,  will  not  regard  Christ  as  a 
secondary  or  derived  God,  but  as  "  He 
who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever." 
The  Logos,  **  who  created  all  things," 
"  by  whom  all  things  were  created  in 
heaven  and  earth,"  bears  at  least  the 
higJiest  stamp  of  Divinity  underit- 
BD.  Who  is  self-existent  if  not  the 
Cbeatob?  And  who  is  God  Supreme, 
if  not  "He  who  is  God  over  all?" 
(John  i.  3;  Col.  i.  16.)  As  the  Heir 
and  Lord  of  all  things,  unto  whom  all 
judgment  is  committed,  high,  yea,  the 
highest  honours  should  be  paid  to  the 
Son  as  to  the  Father.  (Iieb.  i.  2,  3, 
8;  Col.  i.  15;  John  v.  22,  28;  xiv.  9, 
10;  Phil.  ii.  9—11.)  In  Rom.  i.  S 
Christ  is  declared  to  be  the  Son  of 
God,  agreeably  to  the  decree  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  (Ps.  iL  7;)  and  Son 
of  GckI  endowed  with  power — to  bring 
about  the  new  creation — which  He 
displayed  by  sending  the  Spirit  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  after  His  resur- 
rection and  glorious  exaltation. — See 
Spirit,  Holt. 

SON  OF  MAN.— See  Son  of  God. 

SONS  OF  GOD.    An  appellation 

S'ven  to  angels,  as  the  ministers  of 
od;  (Job  i  6;  ii.  1;  xxxviii.  7;  Dan. 
iii.  25;)  also  Adam,  as  proceeding 
directly  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator, 
is  called  the  "  son  of  God."  (Luke 
iii  38.)  The  Hebrews,  though  often 
ungrateful,  are  called  the  sons  of  God, 
as  His  chosen  people;  (Ex.  iv.  22,  28; 
Hos.  xi.  1;  Isa.  i.  2;  xxx.  1;  xliii.  6;) 
so  also,  kings  and  magistrates,  as 
vicegerents  of  God  on  earth.  (2  Sam. 
vii  14;  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6.)  The  appella* 
tion  is  also  given  to  the  true  worship- 
pers of  God;  (Gen.  vL  2,  4;)  to  those 
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who  are  regenerated,  to  Christians,  f 

^-''S?  oP'  ^^"^  ^"*-  15,  17;  Gsl. 
111.  26;  2  Cor.  xvi.  18;  1  John  iii'.  1, 2 
Kev.  XXI.  7.) 

SOOTHSAYER-SeeD.ywAT.os. 
oUr. — See  Meals. 

SOPATER=/tfif;<^;.wevrf.AChris- 
tian  at  Berea.    (Acts  xx.  4.) 

SOPHKRETII  =  ,cWAr.  One  of 
Solomons  servanta.  (Ew.  ii.  65; 
JNeh.  VII.  57.)  ' 

«r^SS?^^-~^  DlVINATIOX. 

bOREK==a  r/rt*'.  A  valley,  pro- 
bably so  called  from  its  choice  vine- 
yards, which,  according  to  Von  Ran- 
xW  4  r  ^^  *^"''^*  *'  Afckelon.   (Judg. 

,^0kTP ATER^ father  mred,     A 
kinsman  of  Paal    (Rom.  xvi.  21) 
SOSTHENES=;/r.«^  ^vi^,;!  a 

fxll  --^  synagogue  at  Corinth; 
(Acta  XVIII.  17;)  probably  the  same 
person  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  i.  1. 

SOTAlz=d^iator.  One  of  Solo- 
mon s  servanU.  (E«r.  u.  64;  Neh. 
vu.  o7.) 

Ihe  Hebrew  word  nepesh  and  the 
yreek  word  pgt/oke,  frequently  ren- 
tr^  r  «?"V' (Num.   ii.\,   /^C^l 

xH  lj>    iV^'  ^*^o^  *^^  26;  Luke 
xu.  20;  1  Thess.  v.  23,)  properly  de- 

f.f'^^  the  vital  breath,  i.e.  t^a,limal 

ii/e,  which  IS  merely  the  union  of  the 

soul  with  the  body;  and  are  correctly 

rendered  "life"  elsewhere.    (E™ 

i?;  1   Sam.  XX.  1;  Matt  ii.  20;  vi 

dn J  '  ^,"-  ""h^-^  The  Hebrew 
word  r«aM.  and  the  Greek  word 
pneiifM^  are  occasionally  rendered 
spirit,  where  the  anitnal  life  is 
alone   designated;    (Job  vi.  4;   Isa. 

xxxnii.  l6;Eccl.iii.21;viii.8.  xii. 
7;  Luke  vm.  65;  James  ii.  26;)  and 

l^.^^^^t^y^ren^ereA    "breath"   or 

r-  iQ  ^^"7^"^^'  (Jo»>  X"-  10;  Eccl. 
111.19;  E.ek.xxxviL8;  Rev.xiiilS.) 
However,  the  Hebrew  ruaU,  and  the 
«^k^«8«/flw,  also  appear  to  be  the 
B^ific  terms  for  *^  mitid,  ifpirU-^  , 
man  8  rational  and  immortal  nature; 
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rendered  "spirit;''  (Gen.  xlL  8;  R... 
XXV.  28;  Ps  xxxiv.  18;  EccL  vilv 
i;°i®  ^JM?  ^xiii.  46;  Acts  villi., 
Rom.  vni.  16:  Gal.  vi.  18-  1  Th^^^ 

xtt.30,).nd''m„d."  (Gen.Tsri.3i 

Greek  ;«yc*<.,  are  freqaenSy  ns«i .: 
the  Mme  sense,  and  are  ririiUy  to- 

?o"1..  T'*;  ^'"*-    i'-  »!  ^ 

ri.  30,  Job  xxTu.  2;  Jer.  t.  9;  Ei 
xxiu.  9  marpn,  Matt.  x.  28;  ;c> 
"j  28;  Heb.  yi.  19;  x.  39;  iiil  ir 
James  i.  21 ,  1  Pet.  L  9.)     ^"^^ 

P^.    like  the  AnglicUm  -e«r 

xuLl.)  Soul  IS  also  used  for  a  lim: 
»«^.  a  creature.    (Ber.   xvii.  ;)i 

^.?a7sUj^tbTI^te?.ee^j;S: 

wkflJf ■""*'"*    ?"«~*    "xJo^J 

Tariou^^Z.?™^"''''  ^»»«*ptible.« 
vanons  affections,  etc,  which  «* 

ing  successively  as  momentary'  ^ 

01  the  mmd,  constitute  aU  the  nhtoo- 

"aUonU  iiS"^'"  ""*  ^«««-    ^ 
rational  and  immortal  princink  k  1 

simple    unity,  what   a^^SS^ 

<5«Ued    its  facnlUes   or   poW^T^ 

lf.*9    be  .aUtingnisheTSS  S^ 

mind  Itself,  inasmuch  as  thev^  ^ 

mind-s  canabUities  exisUi^S^;^ 

States  of  thought  and  feel£jr.    qP^ 

mysterious  principle,  the  propert^ 

are  only  knomi  to  us  by  conSJST 

ness,  they  are  obvious  to^n^^'^'fX 

senses;  and  we  have  not  the  sU^^ 

rewon  to  snpnose  that  it  is^,^ 

soh^  extended,  or  divisible,      ni 

I^^,  t"  °o»W?g  i"  commoB  with 
that  which  we  caU  matter;  we.  th«^ 
fore,  say  that  it  is  not  mVtS  oTto 

other  words,  it  is  immateriaL  IWk 
the  immateriiUity  of  the  sonl  i^ 
^telv  and  in,ru«,lubly  conneSad 
with  its  unmortality.yet  its  inunW 
ity  does  not  originate  from  ite^a^ 
tenality,  as  an  efieot  from  •  ^^ 
Neither  is  the  soul  necessarily  ^^ 
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its  own  nature  and  essence  immortaL 
**  God  only  hath  immortality  in  Him- 
self," because  He  only  is  self-exist- 
ing, and  He  hath  communicated  im- 
mortality to  the  soul,  not  by  a  neces- 
sity of  its  peculiar  nature,  but  by  His 
own  will,  and  the  continuance  of  His 
sustaining  power.  Some  have  supposed 
that  there  are  three  distinct  princi- 
ples in  man — the  material  principle, 
which  connects  him  with  the  inani- 
mate world — the  animal  principle, 
which  is  conmion  to  him  with  the 
brutes — and  the  spiritual  principle 
which  allies  him  to  the  Deity.  How- 
ever, the  phraseology  of  the  Apostle, 
'*  spirit,  soul,  and  IxSy,'*  has  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  any  of  the  old  philo- 
sophies, but  to  enrorce  holiness  on 
the  entire  church  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, so  that  ministers,  elders,  and 
people  might  be  preserved  blameless. 
<1  Thess.  V.  23.)  There  are  only  two 
principles  in  our  nature — matter  and 
mind;  the  latter  being  the  seat  of  all 
sensation  and  thought,  and  the  for- 
mer utterly  incapable  of  either.  The 
only  conceivable  principle  of  animal 
life  is  the  mysterious  union  of  mind 
with  a  certain  organized  bodily  frame. 
Animal  life  commences  with  the  for- 
mation of  this  union;  it  is  extin- 
guished on  its  dissolution.  It  would 
seem  that  brute  animals  possess  mind, 
or  an  immaterial  principle,  vastly 
different,  though  of  the  same  spiritual 
essence,  with  that  of  man.  Hence, 
we  have  no  right  to  say,  that  when 
**the  spirit  of  a  beast  goeth  down- 
ward," it  ceases  to  exist.  We  can 
discover  nothing  like  destruction  in 
the  matter  of  the  universe  as  subjected 
to  our  senses.  Masses  are  disinte- 
grated, forms  are  changed,  com- 
pounds are  decomposed;  but  not  an 
atom  is  annihilated.  Neither  have 
we  the  shadow  of  reason  to  assert 
that  mind,  the  seat  of  intelligence, 
«ver  was  or  ever  will  be,  in  a  single 
instance,  destroyed. 

SOUTH.   The  Hebrews  sometimes 

designated  the  southern  quarter  by 

the  word  nd^&&=dryness;  (Ex.  xxvii. 

9;  Isa.  xxi.  1;  Josh.  xv.  4;  Fs.  cxxvi. 
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4;)  sometimes  by  <fa?'^0t=r  bright, 
sunny  region;  (Ezek.  xL  24;  xliii.  12; 
Job  xxxvii.  17;  Eccl.  i.  6;)  and  some- 
times by  teman  and  ya/min^zon.  the 
right  hand,  hence  the  south;  since,  in 
speaking  of  the  points  of  the  compass, 
they  always  looked  towards  the  east. 
(Josh.  xiL  3;  xiii.  4;  Num.  ii.  10;  Job 
ix.  9;  Isa.  xliiL  6;  Fs.  Ixxxix.  12; 
Job.  xxiU.  9;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  19.)  The 
"  south,*'  as  lying  on  the  right  hand 
of  Falestine,  designates  Egypt;  (Isa. 
XXX.  6;  Jer.  xiii.  19;  Dan.  xi.  6,  15, 
29;)  also  Arabia;  (Matt.  xiL  42;)  but 
in  Ezek.  xx.  46,  47,  it  designates 
Judea,  from  its  position  relative  to 
Babylon. — See  East. 

SOW.— See  Swixe. 

SOWING.  In  Falestine  seedtime 
commenced  early  in  October,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  middle  of  December. 
(Gen.  viu.  22;  xlvii.  23.)  The  He- 
brews were  forbidden  to  sow  their 
fields  with  mingled  seed.  (Lev.  xix. 
19.)  "  Cast  thy  bread,  i.  e.  thy  bread- 
seed,  upon  the  waters,"  probably  re- 
fers, like  the  "sowing  beside  all 
waters,"  to  the  mode  of  sowing  upon 
a  well-irrigated  soil.  (Isa.  xxxii.  20; 
Eccl.  xi.  1;  Matt  xiii.  1—40.) 

SPAIN.  Hispania  was  the  name 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  including 
modem  bpain  and  Fortugal,  as  con- 
stituting a  province  of  the  Komaa 
empire.  It  was  equally  celebrated  for 
the  teeming  productions  of  its  soil,  as 
for  its  mineral  treasures.  Many  Jews 
appear  to  have  settled  in  Spain;  but 
FauPs  intention  to  visit  this  region, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever 
executed.  (Rom.  xv.  24,  28.)  This 
beautiful  country,  "where  fruits  of 
fraCTance  blush  on  every  tree,"  is  now 
withered  beneath  the  pestilential  in- 
tiuence  of  Popery. 

SPAN.  A  Hebrew  measure  of 
length,  consisting  of  three  hand- 
breadths,  equal  to  half  a  cubit,  or  ten 
and  a  half  inches.  (Ex.  xxv.  10; 
xxviii.  16;  xxxix.  9;  1  Sam.  xvii.  4.) 
"-"See  OuBiT 

SPARROW.  The  Hebrew  word 
tzippor  and  the  Greek  xtrmtthion,  pro- 
perly designate  any  small  bird,  a  spar- 
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rajv,  (Gen.  xv,  10;  Lev.  xiv.  4 — ^53, 
margin;  Isa.  xxxi.  5;  Matt.  x.  29, 31 ; 
Luke  xii.  6,  7.)  The  Hebrew  name 
included  all  the  small  birds  denomi- 
nated "clean."  (Dent.  iv.  17;  Job 
xli.  6;  Ps.  viii.  8;  xi.  1 ;  civ.  17;  Prov. 
XX vi.  2 ;  xxvii.  8.)  Though  the  sparrow 
in  Palestine  is  the  same  vivacious  fami- 
liar bird  we  find  it  in  Europe,  yet  the 
Psalmist  would  seem  to  refer  to  a  bird 
of  solitary  habits.  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3;  cii.  7.) 
Mr.  Waterton  thinks  the  Psalmist  al- 
ludes to  a  species  of  bird,  of  a  blue  col- 
our, with  black  wmgs  and  tail,  common 
in  Syria;  which  he  describes  as  a  real 
thrush,  in  size,  in  shape,  in  habits, 
and  in  song;  with  this diiference  from 
the  rest  of  its  tribe,  that  it  is  remark- 
able through  the  East  for  sitting 
solitary  on  the  habitations  of  man. 

SPEAK  This  offensive  weapon 
was  a  wooden  stafF  surmounted  with 
a  head  of  metal,  double-edged,  and 
pointed,  and  was  carried  by  the  heavy- 
armed  infantry.  (Jer.  xlvi.  4;  John 
xix.  34.)  Warriors  of  gigantic  strength 
seem  to  have  prided  themselves  on  the 
length  and  weight  of  their  spears. 
The  "  staff  of  Goliath's  spear  was  like 
a  weaver^s  beam,  and  its  head  weighed 
six  hundred  shekels  of  iron."  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  7;  2  Sam.  ii.  22,  23.) 

SPICES.  The  Hebrew  word  necoth, 
rendered  "  spices,"  (Gen.  xxxvii.  26; 
xliii.  1 1,)  is  used  iot  aromatic po'ivder ; 
perhaps  tragacanth  ffum,  obtained 
n*om  a  low  shrub,  with  strong  and 
wide-spreading  branches,  which  grows 
in  Lebanon,  in  the  isle  of  Candia,  and 
in  southern  Europe.  It  was  exten- 
sively used  as  a  medicine.  The 
Hebrew  words  beth  necotha  rendered 
"house  of  precious  things,"  margin 
**spicery,"  signifies  treasftri/,  ttorc' 
hoitte.  (2  Kings  xx.  13;  Isa.  xxxix. 
2.)  The  Hebrew  term  sammim,  ren- 
dered "spices,"  (Ex.  XXX.  34,)  and 
"sweet"  in  connection  with  incense, 
(Ex.  XXX.  7;  xxxix.  38,)  margin 
"spices,"  (Lev.  iv.  7;  Num.  iv.  16,) 
nfies  drugs,  aromatlcs,  such  as 
imon,  cassia,  myrrh,  frankincense, 
,  onycha,  and  galbanum.  (Ex. 
23, 34.)  So  also  the  Greekword 
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aroma  designated  spices,  spicery,  as 
myrrh,  aloe,  etc.  (Mark  xvL  1 ;  Luke 
xxiii.  56;  xxiv.  1;  John  xix.  40.)  So 
also  the  Hebrew  term  betaminy  ren- 
dered "spices,"  signifies  spi-ces,  ann 
matic9  diffusing  fri^ance.  (£x.  xxv. 
6;  XXX.  23;  xxxv.  8;  1  Kings  x.  2, 10, 
25;  2  Kings  xx.  13;  1  Chron.  ix.  29, 
30;  2  Chron.  ix.  1,  9,  24;  xvi  14; 
xxxii.  27;  Sol.  Song  iv.  10,  14,  16; 
Isa.  iii.  24;  xxxix.  2;  Eiek.  xxriL  22.) 
The  word  batam  rendered  **  spices,*' 
designates  the  balsam  plant.  (SoL 
S<mg  V.  13 ;  vi.  2.)  The  Hebrews  used 
spices  freely,  as  seasoning  for  food,  and 
flavouring  wines;  (Esek.  xxir.  10; 
Sol.  Song  viii.  2;)  for  perfaiaing 
apartments;  (Prov.  viii.  17;)  and  for 
funereal  perfumes.  (2  Chron.  xvi.  14.) 
They  were  chiefly  obtained  from  In- 
dia or  Arabia.    (Gen.  xxxvii.  25.) 

SPIDER.  The  Hebrew  word  arr«- 
bUh,  signifies  a  fpinner^ftearer^  hence 
the  spider,  a  well-known  insect,  re- 
markable for  the  thread  which  it  spins, 
and  with  which  it  forms  a  wm  of 
curious  texture,  but  so  frail  that  it  i< 
exposed  to  be  broken  and  destroyed 
by  the  slightest  accident.  (Job  viiL 
14, 15;  Isa.  lix.  5,6.)  TheHebrew^ord 
temamith,  rendered  "spider,"  desig- 
nates a  species  of  spotted  JizA^. 
(Proy.  XXX.  28.) 

SPIKENARD.  The  Hebrew  word 
nard,  probably  from  the  TamiU  nmr 
:=fragrance,  designates  a  plant  exhal* 
ing  an  agreeable  scent,  which,  on  ac« 
count  of  its  earlike  form,  appears  (a 
have  been  called  spikenards  Le.  rar- 
nard.  The  spikenard  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  fragrant  plant  jata- 
man-ri,  of  the  Himalayan  monntainik 
which  belongs  to  the  familj  of  the 
valerians,  and  has  been  named  mtni^- 
staehys  jatamafiH.  The  Hebrews 
undoubtedly  obtained  this  aromatic. 
with  other  Indian  products,  by  war  of 
Arabia.  (Sol.  Song  iv.  1 3, 1 4.)  ^Tbe 
extract,  or  unguent,  called  ^  ointmen: 
of  spikenard,"  or  "pure  nard«**  or 
**liquid  nard,"  (Mark  xiv.  S,  marg:in.) 
was  highly  valued  by  the  nataoas  of 
antiquity,  for  anointing  on  fbstar« 
occasions.    (John  xiL  1 — ^7.) 
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SPINNING.—See  Weaving. 

BPIRIT.  The  Hebrew  word  mahh, 
and  the  Greek  wordj^n/^wina,  generally 
rendered  "spirit,"  primarily  signify 
hreath,  a  breeze,  hence,  the  breath  of 
life;  (Gen.  viii.  1;  Jobvi.  4;  Johniii. 
8;)  and  are  also  used  to  designate  the 
soul  or  ifpiritj  both  of  man  and  beast; 
(Job  xxvii.  3;  Rom.  viii.  16;  £ccl.  iiL 
19,  21;)  also  of  the  human  soul  or 
spirit,  after  its  departure  from  the 
body,  and  as  existing  in  a  separate 
state,  in  the  sense  o( spint,apparition, 
spectre.  (Job  iv.  15 — 21 ;  Luke  xxiv. 
37, 39 ;  Matt.  xiv.  2C ;  Acts  xxiii.  8, 9.) 
The  same  terms  are  used  of  the  holy 
angels,  called  "ministering  spirits;' 
pieh,  i.  14;  comp.  Rev.  i.  4;)  also 
*'  evil  spirits,"  devwns,  (1  Sam.  xvi. 
14,  16;  xviii.  10;  1  Kings  xxii.  21; 
Zech.  xiii.  2;  Matt.  x.  1 ;  Mark  i.  23; 
Luke  iT.  36;  Acts  v.  16.)  The  term 
spirit  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  dis- 
position, mode  of  feeling,  or  temper, 
(ProT.  XXV.  28;  Eccl.  vii.  9;  Hos.  vL 
12;  Num.  V.  14;  Rom.  viii.  15;  xi.  8; 
Gal.  vi.  1;  Eph.  i.  17;  1  John  iv.  6.) 
— See  Soul. 

SPIRIT,  HOLY.  The  Hebrew 
word  rvaAA,  and  the  Greek  word/^n^ri' 
7na,  when  applied  to  the  Deity,  are 
properly  rendered  "  Spirit,"  as  He  is 
the  absolute,  uncreated,  and  only  pure 
Spirit.  (Gen.  i.  2;  John  iv.  24.)  The 
term  "  Spirit"  is  applied  to  each  of 
the  persimal  manifestations  of  the 
Deity:  1.  God  is  a  Spirit;  He  per- 
vades the  world;  (Ps.  cxxxix.  7 — 17; 
Jer.  xxiii.  24;  1  King^  viii.  27;  John 
iii.  8;)  He  animates  and  sustains  life; 
(Gen.  i.  2;  Job  xxvi.  13;  xxvii.  3; 
zxxiii.  4;  Ps.  civ.  29, 30;)  and  governs 
the  universe.  (Isa.  xxxix.  12, 28 ;  Ixiii. 
14;  Neh.  Lx.  20.)  This  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  omnipresence  differs  alike 
from  what  is  called  Pantheism,  and 
from  the  Platonic  notion  of  the  soul 
of  the  world;  inasmuch  as  it  makes 
the  Eternal  Spirit  the  immanent  Dirine 
casuality,  working  by  what  are  called 
the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  merely 
the  expressions  of  His  wilL  2.  Christ, 
in  His  Divine  nature,  is  called  the 

Spirit."    (1  Cor.  xv.  46;  1  Tim.  iii. 
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16;  1  Pet  iii.  18;  Heb.  ix,  14;  2  Cor^ 
iii.  17.)  3.  So  also  the  Holy  Ghost 
or  Holy  Spirit  is  called  "  the  Spirit,**" 
the  "  Spirit  of  God,"  and  "  the  Spirit 
of  Christ;"  (John  xiv.  26;  xv.  26;  1 
Cor.  xii.  4;  Rom.  viii.  9;)  and  is  repre- 
sented as  in  intimate  union  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  (Matt.  xxviiL. 
19;  1  Cor.  iL  10;  Eph.  ii.  18;  2  Cor. 
xiii.  14;  Rom.  viii.  26;  Acts  i.  16;  v.  3.) 
The  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  truly  God,  is 
the  author  of  all  moral  purity ;  of  in- 
spiration ;  (2  Pet.  i.  21 ;)  and  the  mira-* 
culons  spiritual  gifts.  (1  Cor.  xii.  1— 
31 .)  He  is  also  the  grand  and  proximate 
Agent  in  the  regeneration  and  sanctifi- 
cation  of  men.  The  passage  in  John  xv. 
26,  *'  which  proceedeth  from  the  Fa- 
ther," refers  to  the  official  character 
and  mbsion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His 
different  operations,  and  not  to  His 
mode  of  subsistence  or  His  relationship 
to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Hence,  it 
would  seem  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
procession  of  the  Spirit,  like  the 
kindred  one  on  the  eternal  ge^ieratiofi 
of  the  Son,  can  be  regarded  as  little 
better  than  a  gratuitous  and  unwar- 
ranted hypothesis;  and  the  contro- 
versy which  divided  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches  is  not  only  unim- 
portant but  absurd. — See  Son. 

SPIRITUAL  BODY.— See  Resub- 

HSCTION. 

SPIT.  Among  the  Hebrews,  when 
a  man  refusing  to  comply  with  tho- 
Lerirate  law,  the  widow  might  not 
only  loose  his  shoe  from  off  his  foot, 
but  also,  as  an  expression  of  con- 
tempt, "spit  in  his  face."  (Deut. 
XXV.  9.)  Also,  as  an  expression  of 
rudeness  and  violence,  spitting  in 
one's  face  was  not  uncommon.  (Matt, 
xxvi.  67;  Mark  xiv.  65;  1  Kings  xxiL 
24;  Isa.  IviL  4;  Ezek.  xxv.  6.) 

SPOIL.  The  prey  or  booty  taken 
in  war,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law* 
was  to  be  equally  divided  between 
those  who  were  in  the  battle  and 
those  who  were  in  the  camp,  what- 
ever disparity  there  might  be  in  the 
number  of  each  party.  The  law  far- 
ther required,  that  out  of  that  part  of 
the  spoil  which  was  assig^ned  to  the 


oxen,  use*.  Hhe«p,  etc, 
Leritet.     (Nam.  xxxi.  26—81.) 

KPONGIiX  A  aubnwriiiG  plant, 
composed  of  fibre*  »inml»rlj  inter- 
wovpn,  anil  surrounded  bv  thin  mem- 
branes arranged  in  a  uellnlar  form. 
It  grows  in  the  Meditemnean,  and 
mftny  otber  Hess,  at  considerable 
depUis;  and  adheres  in  large  masses 
M  racks  and  stones,  sometimes  to 
larse  shells,  and  is  either  round,  flat,  or 
holWlikeafunnel.  (MatL xxviL 48.) 

SPRINO.—See  8k*80N8. 

SPRINGS.— See  Focbtaik. 

8PK1NKUNG.— 8ee  Atokbnznt 
and  Hkifer. 

STACUYSsat  ear  of  grain.  A 
Christian  at  liome.    (Rom.  x«L  9.) 

8TACTE.  The  Hebrew  word,  unfa/, 
rendered  "  staiile,"  (Ex.  xxx.  34.)  pro- 
perly desi^ales  a  species  of  itoroj: 
gum:  which  was  one  of  the  ingre- 
ilienU  from  which  the  perfume  used 
for  fumintioni  in  the  sanctuary  was 


STANDARD.  The  Hebrews  un- 
doubtedly had  bannerfi  or  standards, 
as  rallying  signals;  bat  whether  they 
were  sidomed.  as  some  of  the  Rabbins 
'ippooe,  with  figures  deriTed  from 
e  comparisons  used  by  Jacob  in  his 
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final  prophetic  blesaing.  may  be  dunbt- 
ed.  (Gen.  xlix.  1-2S.)  SirThomas 
Brown  obaerres,  "  the  esuulcheons  of 
the  tribes,  as  determined  by  these 
ingenioDi  triller*,  do  not  in  ererjr  in- 
slaoce  correspond  with  may  possible 
interpretation  of  Jacob's  propbeey. 
nor  with  the  analagous  prophecv 
of  Moses,  when  abont  tfl  die."  Still 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  banner  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  was  a  lion,  with 
the  motto,  "  Who  shall  rouse  him 
up?"  This  may  have  been  an  inter- 
esting prediction  of  the  appeiaranre 
and  universal  triumph  of  Christ,  wb<i 
is  called  "  the  lion  of  the  tribe  <^ 
Judah."  (Hos-Y.  UjRcT.  T.  5.)  The 
following  Hebrew  words  are  used  t" 
designate  standard,  ensign,  etc: — I. 
Degcl,  rendered  "standard;"  (Num. 
i.  52;  iL  3,  3.  10, 18,  25;)  and  -bu- 
ncTi"  (SoLSan^ii.  4;  vL  4,  10;)  de- 
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lur  reaerkl  diri- 
Otk,    rendered  "  ensign ;" 

2;)  8nd"gtmdard;"(Nnm. 


.)  designa^g  a  smaller  kind  ai 
stani^rd,  belonging  to  eat^h  single 
tribe,  and  perhaps  to  the  sepaiair 
classes  of  mnilies. — 3,  jVm,  rendered 
"banner;"  (Fs.  Ix.  4;  Isa.  tin,  i;) 
"ensign;"  (Isa.  t.  26;  xL  10,  \.1; 
x»iii.  S;  sxx-  17;)  "  standwd,"  (la. 
xlix.  22:  IxiL  10;  Jer.  i*.  6,  21 ;  li  12. 
-'T;)  and  "pule,"  (Num.  xxl  8.  %) 
designates  a  long  pole,  with  a  Om^  oa 
the  top,  fixed  in  the  earth,  or  erected 
on  a  lofty  mountain  as  a  aigiiKl  ei 
rendezTous.  This  term  is  also  ren- 
dered "  sail."  properly  the  flag  of  i 
ship.  (Eiek.  xitil.  T.) — (.  JUt^aaUk, 
rendered  "  a  sign  of  fire,"  perfamns  a 
fire  signal  on  a  monntain.  or  aa  iree 
grate  filled  with  fire  and  elsTmted  va 
a  pole.  (Jer.  »i.  1.)  There  ■pniM 
to  be  several  allnsions  in  the  Scrip- 
tnres  to  the  standards  of  ancteni 
nations)  a  proper  knowledge  of  their 
symbology  wonld  contribnte  to  ottt 
understanding  of  sererml  pasasgts. 
In  Daniel  the  symbols  on  several 
standards  are  probably  referred  to, 
instead  of  the  names  of  the  utk^u; 
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as  the  **  ram  with  two  horns'*  desig- 
nated the    Medo-Fersian    kingdom; 
the  he-soat  with  one  horn  that  of 
Alexander;  the  goat  with  four  horns 
the  kingdoms  of  Alexander's  succes- 
sors; and  the  goat  with  the  little  horn 
the  kingdom  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
(Dan.  TiiL  3 — 25;  compare  Dan.  vii. 
3—27.)     So  also  the  Koman  stand- 
ard, which  was  an  eagle,  is  frequently 
referred  to.    (Deut  xxviii.  49;  Matt, 
xxiv.  28;  Luke  xvii.  37.)    We  give  a 
figure  of  an  Assyrian,  an  Egyptian, 
and  a    Roman   standard,  from    the 
ancient  monuments.     On  the  latter 
are  the  letters  S.  P.  Q.  B.,  signifying 
the  "  Senate  and  the  People  of  Rome. 
STAR.    Under  the  name  of  stars, 
the  Hebrews  comprehended  all  con- 
stellations,   planets,     and    heavenly 
bodies,  with  the  exception  of  the  sun 
and  moon.    (Ps.  viii.  3;  xix.  1.)    As- 
tronomers tell  us  that  the  nearest  of 
the  fixed  stars  is  distant    from  us 
twenty  millions  of  millions  of  miles; 
and  to    give  us  some  idea  of  that 
mighty  interval,  they  tell  us  that  a 
cannon  ball,  flying  at  the  rate  of  five 
hundred  miles  an  hour,  would  not 
reach  that  star  in  less  than  four  mil- 
lions five  hundred  and  ninety  thou- 
sand years.     They  tell  us  further, 
what  the  reason  of  every  man  must 
dispose  him  to  admit,  that  every  fixed 
star  is  probably  a  sun,  irradiating  its 
own  system  of  worlds;  and  that  their 
instruments  enable  them  to  compute 
not  less  than  one  hundred  millions  of 
those  radiant  orbs;    and  even   that 
number  may  form  but  an  insignificant 
fraction  of  the  whole.    Jehovah  is 
represented  as  taking  a  survey  of  thn 
stars,  as  a  king  taking  a  review  of 
his  army,  and  knowing  the  name  of 
every  one  of  his  soldiers.   (Ps.  cxlviL 
4.)     The  stars  were  frequently  em- 
ployed as  symbols  of  persons  in  emi- 
nent stations.    Thus  **  the  star  out  of 
«racob"  designates  king  David;  (Num. 
xxiv.  17 ;)  the  eleven  patriarchs  are 
<ralled  "stars;"  (Gen.  xxxvii.  9;)  so 
also  "  stars"  denote  the  princes,  rulers, 
i&nd  nobles  of  the  earth.    (Dan.  viii 
10;  Rev.  vi.  13;  viii.  10, 11;  ix.  1;  xii. 
6d5 


4.)  Christ  is  called  the  "Morning 
Star,"  as  He  introduced  the  light  of 
the  gospel  day.    (Rev.  xxiL  16.) 

STAR  m  THE  EAST.  The  star 
which  was  seen  by  the  Mag^  in  their 
own  country,  as  an  indication  of  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah,  seems  to  have 
been  a  remarkable  star  which  appear- 
ed for  a  transient  period.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1603,  a  pheno- 
menon in  the  starry  heavens  led  the 
celebrated  astronomer  Kepler  to  make 
some  astronomical  and  cnronological 
investigations  in  respect  to  the  year 
of  Christ's  birth.  In  that  year,  on 
the  17th  of  December,  a  conjunction 
of  the  two  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
occurred.  In  March,  1604,  Mars  ap- 
proached, and  in  the  autumn  a  new 
fixed  star,  which  stood  in  the  vicinity 
of  those  two  planets  in  the  eastern 
foot  of  Serpentarius,  and  which,  though 
at  first  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
and  shining  very  brightly,  gradually 
faded,  till  in  October,  1605,  it  was 
hardly  to  be  seen,  and  finally,  in  March, 
1606,  it  entirely  disappeared.  Aware 
that  the  conjunction  of  the  planets 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  occurs  about  every 
twenty  years,  Kepler  was  led  to  in- 
quire, whether  such  a  conjunction 
might  not  have  occurred  shortly  be- 
fore the  Dionysian  era,  and  thus  afford 
a  basis  for  an  historical  calculation  in 
respect  to  the  birth  of  Jesus.  He 
attained  the  remarkable  result,  that 
this  conjunction  actually  occurred 
three  times  in  the  year  of  Rome  747. 
Ideler,  pursuing  the  theory  of  Kepler, 
has  given  the  following  results  in  re- 
spect to  the  three  planetary  conjunc- 
tions : — ^The  first  occurred  on  the  29th 
of  May,  in  the  21st  deg.  of  Pisces. 
Before  sunrise  the  planets  in  the  east- 
em  sky  were  visible,  and  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  were  only  one  degree  apart 
from  each  other;  the  second  on  the 
first  of  October,  in  the  18th  deg.  of 
Pisces;  and  the  third  on  the  om  of 
December,  in  the  16th  deg.  of  Pisces. 
Idder  accordingly  places  the  birth  of 
Christ  in  the  year  747  from  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome.  While  he,  however, 
imderstands  by  "the  star**  the  conjunc- 
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Hod.  of  Jnpiter  and  Satnm,  the  word 
"East,"  or,  still  better,  "the  rising," 
he  refers  to  their  first  conjunction, 
which  occurred  in  the  eastern  sky. 
80  also  with  special  reference  to  the 
conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
which  then  occurred,  Munter,  Winer, 
Ebrard,  and  others,  hare  decided  in 
fiiYOur  of  the  same  year  as  the  date  of 
Christ's  birth.  From  the  statement 
in  Matt  iL  7, 16,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Magi  did  not  arrive  in  tferusalem 
till  about  tfco  years  after  the  time  at 
which  they  first  saw  the  star  of  the 
Messiah,  Indeed,  the  entire  repre- 
sentation of  the  Evangelist  leaves  the 
impression,  that  the  Messiah  was  bom 
when  the  Magi  first  saw  the  "  star  in  the 
East,**  and  that  he  must  have  been  at 
least  trm  years  old  in  the  life-time 
of  Herod.  The  Magi,  guided  by 
Divine  illumination,  again  beheld  the 
star,  which  they  had  seen  in  their  own 
country,  appearingas  the  sign  or  pledge 
— they  journeyed  not  to  Bethlehem,  but 
to  Nazareth,  the  proper  home  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  where  they  saw  and  wor- 
shipped the  infant  Messiah.— See  Maoi. 

STATER=:7irtf/^A/.  This  Greek 
word  is  the  name  of  an  Attic  silver 
coin,  equal  to  four  drachms;  and  was 
probably  current  among  the  Jews  as 
equivalent  to  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence of  our  money.  In  Matt.  xvii. 
27,  it  is  translated  *^a  piece  of  money." 
Stater  was  also  the  name  of  a  Grecian 
gold  coin,  worth  about  sixteen  shil- 
Sngs  and  eightpence;  also  of  a  Per- 
sian gold  coin. — See  Drajl 

STATUTE.— See  Law. 

STEEL.— See  Ikon. 

STEPHANAS=a  ehaplet,  cromn. 
A  Christian  at  Corinth.  (I  Cor.  i 
16;  xvi.  15,  17.) 

STEPHEN  =  a  cluiplet,  cromn. 
One  of  the  seven  primitive  deacons, 
and  the  first  martyr  of  the  Christian 
church.  (Acts  vi.  5.)  Stephen's  ear- 
nestness and  his  education  rendered 
him  a  valuable  accession  to  the  early 
church ;  and,  as  the  new  doctrines 
seemed  to  take  a  more  hostile  turn 
* — '-xt  the  Pharisean  theology,  the 
of  the  bigots  of  the  ancient 


fiuth  was  so  excited,  that  they  snbon- 
ed  fidse  witnesses  against  him,  and 
dragged  him  before  the  Sanhedrim  ^« 
a  bUsphemer.  After  a  noble  defence, 
he  was  dragged  without  dke  chr. 
where,  serene  and  unruffled,  he  sur- 
rendered his  life.  (Acts  vL  11 — 1^. 
▼iL  1—60;  viiL  2;  xL  19;  xxiL  2a) 

STEWARD.  One  who  superin- 
tends the  affairs  of  another.  (G««. 
XV.  2;  xxiv.  2.)  Great  confideno* 
was  reposed  in  those  who  held  thf 
office  of  steward;  hence  Christias 
ministers  are  described  as  the  *^  stew- 
ards of  God  over  His  chnrdi  aid 
family;"  CHt  i.  7;)  and  believers  tfif 
also  spoken  of  as  ^'good  stewards  c: 
the  manifold  grace  of  God.  (1  VtL 
iv.  10;  1  Cor.  iv.  1,  2.) 

STOCKS.  A  wooden  instrmaea: 
in  the  form  of  a  frame  or  hloek.  n 
which  the  feet  of  the  prisoner  wer.* 
inclosed,  not  only  for  greater  eecQ- 
rity,  but  also  for  punishment.  (Job 
xiii.  27;  xxxiii.  11.)  The  gt4fck»'K^Tr 
probably  of  Egyptian  origin ;  ^j 
were  aUo  used  by  the  Grecte  ssi^ 
Bomans.    (Acts  xvL  24.> 

^TOIC^ s^men  of  the  pmrk.  A 
sect  of  heathen  philosophers*  foimdc^ 
by  Zeno,  a  native  of  Cyprus,  who  dkd 
about  B.  c.  264.  Some  of  the  princi- 
ples which  Zeno  delivered  in  the^rr^ 
or  portico  in  Athens,  had  undoahtedlT 
been  taught  by  Socrates  and  PUiP 
before  him.  The  Stoics,  according  u- 
Cudworth  and  Mosheim,  ftcknow- 
ledged  one  independent  and  self-^ii- 
istent  Deity  or  fiery  nature,  eternal 
wise,  and  prorident.  He  posaessed, 
however,  little  of  the  greatness  and 
majesty  of  Deity;  inasmuch  as  he  wa« 
wholly  immerseid  in  matter,  and  could 
not  possibly  be  separated  from  it; 
bemg  also  diffused  and  extended 
through  the  whole  universeu  Other 
gods  Uiey  considered  merely  p<^ts  of 
the  one  supreme  deity  diffusea  in  ra* 
rious  bodies,  and  were  ultimately  tv 
return  to  the  source  whence  th<T 
emanated.  Though  the  Stoios  deniei 
the  immortality  of  souls,  they  consi- 
dered the  minds  of  some  men  to  pos- 
sess so  much  constancy,  that  when 
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freed  from  the  bodies,  they  did  not 
return  to  the  common  fountain  and 
source  of  souls  till  the  conflagration  of 
the  world.  The  Stoics  also  discarded 
eternal  rewards  and  punishments ; 
.and  as  little  did  their  doctrine  admit 
of  rewards  and  punishments  in  the 
present  life.  They  maintained  that 
the  greatest  happiness  consists  in 
virtue,  and  the  greatest  misery  in 
vice  ;  hence  the  virtuous  man  was 
perfectly  happy,  and  all  external 
things  were  to  him  indifferent  They 
maintained  that  all  things  are  subiect 
to  a  stem  and  irresistible  fataUty. 
Stoicism  necessarily  divested  men  of 
their  passions  and  affections;  and  its 
admirers  affected  the  same  stiffiaess, 
patience,  apathy,  austerity,  and  in- 
sensibility as  the  Pharisees,  whom 
the^  pretty  much  resembled.  (Acts 
xvii.  18.) 

STONE.  Elegant  structures  were 
generally  built  of  hewn  and  squared 
stones.  (1  Kings  v.  17;  Am.  v.  11; 
Mark  xiiL  1,  2.)  Sometimes  cairns 
or  heaps  of  stones  were  raised  to  pre- 
serve tne  recollection  of  some  signal 
event.  (Josh.  iv.  5,  7;  viL  26;  2  Sam. 
xviii.  17;  Zech.  ix.  16.)  The  term 
**  stone"  is  also  used  tropically;  hence 
Christ  is  called  *'  the  foundation  stone," 
or  **  chief  comer  stone  laid  in  Zion," 
i.  e.  God  incarnate  in  Zion.  (Isa. 
xxviii.  16;  Ps.  cxviii.  22;  Matt.  xxi. 
42;  Acts  iv.  11;  Rom.  ix.  33;  Eph.  ii. 
:20;  1  Pet  ii.  6.)  The  church  is 
termed  "  the  stone  cut  out  of  the 
mountain ;"  (Dan.  ii.  35,  45 ;)  believers 
are  called  **  lively  stones,"  and  "  God's 
building,"  built  up  compactly  upon 
Christ  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord. 
<1  Cor.  iii  9—17;  Eph.  xx.  22.)  The 
**  white  stone,"  given  to  the  Christian 
conqueror,  (Rev.  ii.  17,)  does  not  re- 
fer to  the  usage  among  the  Greeks, 
when  a  person  was  tried  on  the 
ground  of  any  accusation,  by  throw- 
ing stones  or  balls  together  into  an 
•nm,  whence  they  were  drawn  and 
counted;  thus  absolving  by  the  num- 
ber of  white  ones,  and  condemning  by 
the  black  ones.  The  reference  is  un- 
doubtedly to  Hebrew  sources.  The 
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^  white  stone,"  with  the  mystic  in- 
scription, which  no  one  but  the  reci- 
Eient  could  read,  is  given  to  the  victor 
imself.  On  the  front  of  the  mitre  or 
turban  worn  by  the  Hebrew  high 
priest  was  a  plate  of  gold,  with  the 
inBCTvption  ^^iSacred  to  Je/ufvah"  (Ex. 
xxviii.  36.)  The  name  Jehovah  was 
the  incommunicable  and  secret  name, 
which  could  be  pronounced  only  by 
the  high  priest,  and  was  known,  as 
the  Jews  say,  only  to  him.  Victors 
in  the  Christian  struggle  are  called 
**  kings  and  priests  unto  God."  (Rev. 
i.  6;  V.  10;  xx.  6;  1  Pet  ii.  6.)  As  a 
token  of  dignity,  instead  of  a  plate  of 
gold  in  their  mitre — externally — they 
have  a  white  stone,  a  pellucid  or  re- 
splendent gem,  with  an  inscription 
equivalent  to  Sacred  to  Jehovah, 
(Rev.  i.  4),  a  new  name,  doubtless 
some  name  of  the  Saviour,  perhaps 
Sacred  to  the  Logos  or  Word,  i.  e.  the 
incarnate  Jehovah.  (John  i.  1 ;  xix. 
13.)  The  whole  probably  symbolizes 
the  assurance  of  the  faithiul  by  the 
indwellin?  of  the  Holv  Spirit  This 
is  the  peflucid  gem,  the  seal  of  the 
living  God,  having  the  inscription  of 
Divine  acceptance  which  no  one  can 
read  but  he  who  possesses  it — See 
Seal. 

STONING.  The  capital  punish- 
ment generaUy  inflicted  on  notorious 
criminals  among  the  Hebrews  and 
among  the  Egyptians.  (Ex.  viii.  26; 
xvii  4;  Lev.  XX.  2— 27;  xxiv.  14 — 28; 
Num.  xiv.  10;  Josh.  vii.  25.)  The 
culprit  was  led  out  of  the  city  to  the 
place  of  execution;  and  the  witnesses 
against  him  were  required  to  com- 
mence the  work  of  death.  He  was 
stoned  in  one  of  two  ways;  either 
stones  were  thrown  upon  him  till  he 
died;  or  he  was  thrown  headlong 
down  a  steep  place,  and  large  stones 
rolled  upon  his  body.  (Acts  vii.  58, 
59;  xiv.  19;  Matt  xxL  44.) 

STORE-HOUSES.  According  to 
Gen.  xlL  48,  49,  Joseph  "  buUt  store- 
houses" in  Egypt,  in  which  be  laid  up 
the  superabundance  of  com  against 
the  years  of  dearth.  From  the  monu- 
ments we  learn  that  such   ancient 
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granaries  consisted  of  a  double  Tanrc 
of  structures  resembling  oyens,  built 
of  brick,  with  an  opening  at  the  top, 
and  a  shutter  in  the  side.  A  flight  of 
stairs  gave  access  to  the  top  of  these 
receptacles,  into  which  the  grain, 
measured  and  noted,  was  poured  till 
they  were  full.  The  mode  of  empty- 
ing them  was  to  open  the  shutter  in 
the  side. 

STORK.  The  Hebrew  name  of 
this  bird  of  passage,  hha»idah=.**  the 
pious,"  was  supposed  to  indicate  the 
affection  and  tenderness  it  manifested 
towards  its  parents  and  its  young. 
The  stork  is  of  the  same  species  as 
the  crane;  it  feeds  on  insects,  frogs, 
and  serpents,  which  was  probably  the 
reason  of  its  being  classed  by  Moses 
among  the  unclean  birds;  but  from 
the  same  cause  it  was  regarded  as  a 
sacred  bird  in  all  marshy  countries. 
(Jer.  viii.  7;  Lev.  xi.  19;  Deut.  xiv. 
18;  Zech.  v. 'J;  Ps.  civ.  17;  Job  xxxix. 
13,  margin.) 

STRANGER— See  XIospitalitt. 

STREETS.— See  Cities. 

SUAH=*^r/'/y«T.  A  descendant  of 
Asher.    (1  Chron.  vii.  30.) 

SUBURBS.— See  Cities. 

SUCCOTH=fto<>f  Ax.  1.  A  to^^Ti  in 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan;  which  originated  from  Jacob 
encamping  here  on  his  return  from 
Mesopotamia;  the  slight  remains  are 
now  called  Saknt,  (Gen.  xxxiii.  17; 
Josh.  xiii.  27;  Judg.  viii.  5;  1  Kings 
▼ii.  46.)  The  "valley  of  Succoth," 
where  the  city  stood,  is  probably  the 
broad  low  swell,  extending  from  the 
western  hills  to  the  upper  banks  of 
the  Jordan.  (Ps.  Ix.  6;  cviii.  7.)  2. 
A  station  of  the  Ilebrews,  on  the 
Egyptian  side  of  the  Red  sea.  (Ex. 
xu.  37;  xiii.  20;  Num.  xxxiii.  5.) 

SUCC0TH-BEN0TH=6fMrf/w  of 
the  dav^hterg.  Booths  or  tents  in 
which  the  idolatrous  females  prosti- 
tuted themselves,  in  the  Babylonian 
manner,  to  Mylitta,  the  Assyrian 
Venus.    (2  Kings  xvii.  30.) 

SUCHATHITBS  =  hranch€9.  A 
family  of  the  Kenites.  (1  Chron.  ii.  55.) 

8UKKIIMS=(2/rW{»ff^  in  hoatlu, 
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An  African  people  mentioned  alon^ 
with  the  Libyans  and  Ethiopians. 
The  Septuag^t  and  the  Vulgate  un» 
derstand  the  **  Troglodytes,'*  who 
dwelt  along  the  coast  of  Ethiopia.  (2 
Chron.  xii.  3.) 

SUMMER.    In  the  Scriptures  the 
spring  and  the  seasons  of  harvest  and 
heat,  extending  from  the  beginning  of 
March  to  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, thus  including  part  of  autumn, 
were  called  Summer;  (Judg.  iii.  20; 
Ps.  xxxii.  4;  Prov.  xxtL   1;)  while 
part  of  autumn,  and  the  seasons  of 
seed-time  and  cold,  extending  from 
the  beginning  of  September  to  the 
beginning  of  March,  were  called  Win- 
ter; (Gen.  viii.  22;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  17;  Jer. 
viii.  20;  Zech.  xiv.  8.)    During  Dr. 
Robinson's  sojourn,  from  April  14th 
to  May  Gth,  the  thermometer  rangtd 
at  sunrise  from  44  deg.  to  G4  deg.  F^ 
and  at  2  p.  m.  from  60  deg.  to  79  de<^. 
F.;  from  the  10th  to  the  13th  of  Jane, 
at  Jerusalem,  at  sunrise  a  range  fhvai 
56  deg.  to  74  deg.;  and  at   2  p. m. 
once  86  deg.,  wiUi  a  strong   K.W. 
wind.    Yet  the  air  was  fine  and  the 
heat  not  burdensome;  the  nights  were 
uniformly  cool,  often  with   a  heav\- 
dew.    Yet  the  total  absence  of  rain 
soon  destroys  the  verdure  of  the  6eJd.s ; 
and  the  only  green  thing  which  re- 
mains is  the  foliage  of  the  scatter€*d 
fruit-trees,  and  occasional   rineyard.^ 
and  fields  of  millet. — See  Seasons^. 

SUN.    This  luminary  is  the  centrv 
of  our  solar  system,  and  the  larges; 
body   that    exists  within    itj;    liinit>. 
This  vast  globe  is  about  885,000  niil^^ 
in  diameter;  and  though  distant  fW>ct 
the  earth  95,000,000  of  miles,  its  Ugh; 
reaches  the  earth  in  ei^kt  minute^. 
The  only  motion  which  the    sun  i^ 
found  to  possess  is  that  of  9vita^#4>jt  on 
its  axis, which  isperformed  in 25 dav* 
and  10  hours.    Though  the  sun  is  t!i^ 
grand  source  of  li^ht  and  hctat  to  aT 
the  planetary  bodies  of  this  system, 
yet.  It  is  not  improbable  that   it  i«  s 
solid  and  opaque  body,  8urround«d 
with  luminous  clouds  which  float  va 
the  solar  atmosphere.     (G«n.    i.   It:. 
XV.  17;  Jndg.  v.  81;  EccL  L  8,  9;  Ps^ 
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Ixxii.  17.)  The  Saviour,  as  the  source 
of  lieht  and  heat,  i.  e.  of  every  blessine 
to  His  people,  is  called    "  a  Sun. ' 
(Ps.  bucxiv.  12;  Mai.  iv.  2;  John  i.  4; 
\iiL  12.)    The  account  of  the  sun  and 
moon  standintf  still,  as  recorded  in 
Josh.   X.   12 — 14,  is    not,    as    some 
have    supposed,    a    statement    con- 
trary to   the  philosophy  of  nature. 
Though  we  are  acauainted  with  the 
rotation  of  our  globe,  its  periodical 
revolution,   and  the  relative   immo- 
bility of  the  sun,  do  we  not  still  say  "  the 
sun  rises  "  and  "the  sun  sets"  ?    The 
habitual  language  of  astronomers  is 
now,  and  ever  will  be,  after  all,  but  the 
language  of  appearances,  and  in  close 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Scriptures. 
And  we  could  not  wish  that  the  sacred 
HTiters  had  spoken  to  us  in  a  more 
s<.'ientii]c  language  than  that  of  New- 
ton or  La  Place.     Moreover  if  the 
rotatory  motion   of   our  globe  was 
arrested  for  a  short  interval,  such  a 
phenomenon  could  have,  mechanically, 
no  very  sensible  eftect  upon  the  earth's 
surface.    The  rotation  of  the  earth,  at 
the  equator,  is  1426  feet,  and  at  Jeru- 
salem, 1212  feet  per  second.    And,  as 
the  force  of  retardation  necessary  to 
overcome  a  given  impulsion,  is  in  in- 
verse proportion  to  the  time  it  occu- 
pies, so  if  God  had  employed  eighteen 
minutes  to  arrest,  by  brief  and  suc- 
cessive retardations,  the. rotation  of 
our  globe,  the  miracle  would  be  accom- 
plished, and  the  warring  armies  at 
Beth-horon  would  no  more  feel  what 
was  going  on  than  do,  at  present, 
thousands  of  railroad  travellers,  when 
stopping  at  the  assigned  stations.  Nor 
would  this  miracle  interfere  with  the 
conditions  of  our  orbit,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  not  involve  the  slightest  disturb- 
ance of  the  earth's  prog^ressive  mo- 
tion ;  but  merely  of  its  rotation :  for 
according  to  the    laws  of   celestial 
mechanism,  the  rotation  of  a  planet 
«>n  its  axis  is  entirely  independent  of 
the  movement  which  is  imposed  upon 
its    centre    of   gravitv,    and    which 
impels    it   in    its    elliptical    course. 
Jjet  us  suppose,  then,  a  double  con- 
cussion communicated  to  the  earth, 
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above  and  below  its  centre,  in  two 
opposite  and  parallel  directions;  and 
it  will  be  explained  how  the  rotation 
on  its  axis  may  have  been  suspended, 
without  its  progressive  motion  being 
at  all  affected.  However,  it  is  not 
even  necessary  for  us  to  account  for 
this  miracle,  by  assuming  so  absolute 
an  act  of  Almighty  power,  as  the  sus- 
pension of  the  rotatory  motion  of  the 
earth.  To  effect  it  God  may  have 
employed  only  one  of  those  numerous 
causes  which  divert  light  from  its 
course,  and  produce  the  countless  illu- 
sions of  optical  science;  some  of  those 
refractions,  for  instance,  which  daily 
give  new  aspects,  in  various  ways,  to 
all  the  stars  of  the  celestial  hemi- 
sphere. It  is  well  known,  that  in  tho 
polar  regions,  the  power  of  horizontal 
refraction  causes  tne  sun  to  appear  to 
the  inhabitants  of  those  bleak  coun- 
tries ten  days  before  it  is  really  above 
their  horizon.  Such  might  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  miracle,  when  to  the 
eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine, 
"  the  sun  stood  still  in  Gideon,  and 
the  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon." 
Among  several  ancient  nations  the 
sun  was  an  object  of  idolatry.  The 
"  sun-images"  were  probably  images 
of  Baal.  (2  Chron.  xiv.  3,  margin.) — 
See  Amoit,  and  Baal. 

SUPH.— See  Flag. 

SUPPER.— See  Lord's  Supper. 

S\J'R=:removed.  A  gate  of  the 
temple;  (2  Kings  xi.  G;)  also  called 
the  **  foundation  gates."  (2  Chron. 
XXUl.  o.) 

SURETY.  In  Heb.  vii.  22,  Jesus 
is  called  the  "  Surety  of  a  better  co- 
venant." The  hope  inspired  by  the 
new  dispensation  b  called  the  *'  better 
hope,"  inasmuch  as  it  is  superior  to 
that  which  the  old  dispensation  in- 
spired. Hence,  if  it  is  asked.  What 
is  the  ground  or  security  that  this 
better  nope  will  be  realized  ?  the 
Apostle  answers  by  the  assurance, 
that  Jesus  is  the  '*  Surety"  for  the 
new  dispensation,  pledging  Himself 
for  the  fulfilment  or  the  stipulations, 
on  both  sides — for  God  the  righteous 
Judge,  and  for  man  the  supplicant  for 
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mercy.  The  danger  of  a  man  becom- 
ing surety  for  another  is  strongly  re- 
prehended. (Job  xrii.  3$  Pror.  vi.  1 ; 
xi.  15;  xvii.  16;  xx.  18;  xxii.  26.) 

SUSANCHITEa  The  inhabitants 
of  Shushan,  the  Susians.  (Neh.  i.  1; 
Ezra  iv.  9.) 

SUSANNAsa  lUy.  One  of  the 
women  who  ministered  to  oar  Lord. 
^Luke  viiL  2,  8.) 

SVSl.:=fiorseman.  A  descendant 
of  Mannsseh.     (Num.  xiii.  11.) 

SWALLOW.  The  Hebrew  word 
^eror,  rendered  "swallow,**  (Ps. 
Ixxxiv.  3;  Prov.  xxvi.  2,)  probably 
designates  the  Egyptian  dururiy  the 
swift  or  black  martin.  The  word  tigur 
designates  a  smaller  kind  of  "  swal- 
low.     ( Jer.  viii.  7.) — See  Crane. 

SWAN.  The  Hebrew  word  thufhe- 
methy  rendered  **swan,"  is  rendered 
in  the  Septuagint,  the  crested  purple 
heron;  but  Gesenius  thinks  the  «^;/i- 
-ca»  is  intended.  (Lev.  xi.  18;  Deut 
xiv.  16.) 

SWEARING.— See  Oath. 

SWEAT,  BLOODY.— See  Agony. 

SWINE.  Perhaps  the  Mosaic  pro- 
hibition of  the  flesh  of  this  well-known 
animal  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  health  of  the  people  in  that  climate. 
(Lev.  xi.  7;  Deut.  xiv.  8.)  Wild  hogs 
abounded  on  the  hills  of  Syria,  as 
they  do  in  the  present  day.  And  in 
times  of  idolatry,  if  the  Hebrews  did 
not  rear  swine,  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  sacrificing  them  to  their  idols,  and 
of  eating  the  flesh.  (Isa.  Ixv.  4;  Ixvi. 
3,  17.)  In  the  time  of  the  Roman 
dominion,  herds  of  swine  were  reared 
by  the  Jews,  probably  for  the  purpose 
of  gain,  and  also  for  food.  And  it 
was  probnbly  in  order  to  punish  this 
Tiolation  of  the  Divine  law,  that  our 
Saviour  permitted  the  demons  to  enter 
l^e  swine,  which  caused  them  to  rush 
headlong  into  the  lake  of  Gennesareth. 
(Matt.  vii.  6;  viii.  32;  Luke  xv.  15; 
2  Pet.  ii.  22.)— 8oe  Boar,  Wild. 

S  W(  JRD.  The  swords  in  use  among 
the  Hebrews  appear  to  hare  been 
short;  (Judges  ill.  16;)  and  sometimes 
two-edged.  (Ps.  cxlix.  fi.)  The  As- 
syrian swords,  aa  seen  on  the  monu- 
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ments,  were  often  richly  deeixvt?<L 
The  hilt  was  generally  omaiDeet^^ 
with  several  lions'  hea«is,  arrai]^«4  v* 
form  both  handle  and  cross  bar."  Tb? 
scabbard  or  sheath  ^ras  elabon:<  • 
embossed  or  engraved.  The  terc 
"  sword"  is  used  as  the  symbol  of  vir 
and  slaughter;  (Lev.  xxxL  25;  I-o. 
xxxiv.  6;  Rev.  xix.  17, 1 8;)  of  DM?? 
judp;ments;  (Dent.  xxxiL  41;  P^ 
xvii.  13;  Jer.  xii.  12;  Rev.  L  \  . 
and  of  power  and  aatbority.  {YUtl 
xiii.  4.)  The  word  of  God  is.  ciS^' 
**  the  sword,"  Le.  the  weapon  or  instru- 
ment of  the  Spirit     (Eph.  vL  I'/i 

SYCAMINE  TREE.  Itisnow^^i- 
rally  understood  that  the  term  ^s\  er- 
mine" designates  the  mams  -tu^ri  •" 
block  mulherry  tree,  which  is  eomE- '. 
in  Palestine.  This  tree  is  lofty  ^rc 
affords  shade;  and  is  much  cultirat*^ 
in  the  present  day  on  account  of  u> 
affording  food  ror  the  &ilk*«cra. 
(Luke  xvii.  6  ) 

SYCAMORE  TREE.  The  He- 
brew word  9hikmim  signifies  *^>vc^- 
more  trees;"  (1  ELings  x.  27;  1  Chn* 
xxvii.  28;  Isa.  ix.  10;  Ps.  bcKviu.47:) 
a  different  tree  from  what  is  caUd 
sycamore  in  this  country.  Its  Grif^ 
name  is  from  «vc0=a  fig,  and  fl»r>yw= 
mulberry,  i.e.  Uiefi^-^nlbeny.  (Laie 
xix.  4.)  It  belongs  to  the  famhy  of 
fig  trees,  hence  its  fruit  is  called  ^'«  ill 
figs."  (Am  vii.  14.)  This  tree  is 
very  common  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  aoJ 
Palestine,  growing  large  and  to  a  gree 
height ;  and  resembles  the  mulberry 
tree  in  its  leaves  and  general  appear- 
ance. The  tree  is  always  green;  tM 
bears  fruit  several  times  in  the  year, 
which  in  appearance  is  similar  to  the 
^&  ^i^^'^fT  directly  from  the  steis 
and  larger  boughs  in  dusters.  It  :s 
used  mainly  by  the  poorer  cUsset. 
The  wood,  thon^  spongy  andpomiu» 
is  much  used  in  ouilding,  and  is  very 
durable. 

SYCHAR—See  Shsohkil 

SYCHEM.— See  Shecbkm. 

8YENE=i>/ieniii^,    kty^    i.    c.    ••: 

^SyP^  -^  ^^^y  ^^  ^^  soutbem  px* 
tremity  of  Egypt,  towards  E^iopta, 
between  Them^a  and  the  cataracts  of 
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the  Nile,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still 
to  be  seen  near  the  modem  town  of 
Aswan.  '*From  Midgol  to  Sjene,  even 
unto  the  border  of  Ethiopia,"  desig- 
nates the  whole  length  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  from  north  to  south.  (Ezek. 
zxix.  10;  XXX.  6,  margin.)  The  site 
of  this  ancient  frontier  city  occupies 
a  high  blu£P  formed  by  a  ridge  of  gra- 
nite rock,  which  here  comes  to  the 
Nile.  There  are  no  splendid  remains 
of  architecture  to  be  seen.  The  princi- 
pal Syenite  quarries,  whence  the  most, 
if  not  all,  the  obelisks  now  seen  in 
Egypt  and  Europe  were  obtained,  are 
situated  near  Syene.  Several  places 
are  seen  whence  obelisks  were  taken, 
and  the  processes  of  quarrying,  in  all 
their  stages,  are  exhibited  as  they 
were  left  thousands  of  years  since  by 
the  workmen. 

SYNAGOGUE.  This  Greek  word 
properly  denotes  an  odsemblu,  a  con- 
gregation; but,  like  the  word  church, 
at  length  was  used  to  designate  the 
huUding  in  which  such  assemblies 
were  convened.  As  the  tabernacle, 
and  afterwards  the  temple,  was  the 
only  recognised  place  of  religious  as- 
sembly, (Dent.  xii.  5, 11,  14,)  though 
sacrifices  were  occasionally  offered  at 
other  places,  (Judg.  vL  24;  xi.  11; 
xiiL  19;  1  Sam.  vii.  5,  6,)  it  would 
appear  that  synagogues  were  not  in 
use  till  after  the  ExUe.  In  Fs.  Ixxiv. 
8,  we  read  that  the  invading  Chal- 
dean armies  had  **  burned  up  all  the 
synagogues  of  God  in  the  land,"  but 
this  can  only  refer  to  the  temple,  with 
all  its  courts,  etc.  Three  times  in  the 
year,  on  the  great  festivals,  all  the 
males  had  to  appear  before  the  Lord 
at  the  tabernacle  or  temple.  (Ex. 
xxiii.  14 — 17.)  But  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  the  Hebrews  having  any 
places  of  public  social  worship  on  the 
Sabbath  day  till  after  the  captivity. 
That  public  and  social  worship  in  the 
synagogues  was  instituted  by  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  would  seem  to  be  in- 
dicated in  Acts  xv.  21,  **  For  Moses 
of  old  time  hath  in  every  city  them 
that  preach  him,  being  read  in  thu 
synagogues  every  Sabbath  day."  The 
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establishment  of  syna^^es  by  these 
enli&^htened  and  patriotic  reformers, 
in  the  reading  of  Moses  and  the  pro- 

Shets,  every  Sabbath  day,  was  evi- 
ently  the  substitute  for  the  perianal 
instruction  of  the  inspired  prophets. 
In  the  later  periods  of  Jewish  his- 
tory   synagogues    were    extensively 
multiplied.      They    were    not    only 
found  in  all  the  chief  cities  and  lesser 
towns  in  Syria,  but  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Roman  empire.    (Mark 
i.  21;  Acts  vi.  9;  ix.  2—20;  Luke  vii. 
5.)    As  any  one  who  happened  to  be 
present  was  at  liberty  to  read  and  ex- 
pound the  sacred  books,  (Acts  xiii. 
14,  15;  XV.   21,)    this   privilege   af- 
forded our  Lord  and  His  disciples 
many  opportunities  for  preaching  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom  m  the  various 
synagogues.    (Isa.  Ixi.  4;  Luke  iv.  16, 
28;  Matt.  xiii.  54;  Mark  vi.  2;  John 
xviii.  20;   Acts  xiii.  5 — 44;   xiv.  1; 
xvii.    2,    17;     xviii.   4,  26;    xix.  8.) 
The  "ruler  of  the  synagogue"  granted 
permission  to  expound.    (Luke  viiL 
49;  xiiL  14;  Mark  v.  85;  Acts  xvui, 
8.)    The  **  minister"  of  the  synagogue 
was  the  attendant  who  handed  the 
books  to  the  reader,  and  opened  and 
closed  the  synagogue.    (Luke  iv.  20.) 
The  "  elders "  of  the  s3magogue  pre- 
served order  in  the  assembly,  (I^ike 
viL  3;   Mark   v.  22;   Acts  xiii.   15,) 
and  appear  also  to  have  constituted 
the  lowest  tribunal,  which  took  cog- 
nizance mainly  of  religious  matters, 
and  sometimes  inflicted  the  punish- 
ment.   (Matt.  X.  17;  xxiiL  34;  Mark 
xiiL  9;  Luke  xii.  11;  xxL  12;  John 
xvi.  2;  Acts  xxii.  19;  xxvL  11.) 

SYJ^TYCUEz^with/ortune.  A  fe- 
male Christian  at  Philippi.  (PhiL  iv.  2.) 

SYRACUSE.  The  ancient  capital 
of  the  island  of  Sicily,  once  noted  for 
its  splendour  and  wealth.  It  is  now 
called  Siragoso.  While  under  the 
power  of  its  own  kings  it  carried  on 
an  extensive  trade.  About  210  b.o. 
Syracuse  was  taken  and  sacked  by 
the  Romans;  when  Archimedes,  a 
native  of  the  city,  who  had  sorely 
galled  the  Romans  during  the  siege 
with  his  astonishing  military  engines, 
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was  slain  bj  a  common  soldier  while 
intent  upon  his  mathematical  studies. 
(Acts  xxviiL  12.) 

SYRIA.  This  name  is  probably 
deriTed  from  Tior^  \,  e.  Tyre,  hence 
Syria  is  the  region  of  Tsor  or  Tyre. 
The  name  Syria,  is,  however,  un- 
known throughout  the  region  at  this 
day.  The  Arabs  call  this  region 
Bar-eth  Sham,  or  simply  eih-Sham, 
i,  e.  the  country  to  the  left,  or  to- 
wards the  north,  in  contradistinction 
to  southern  Arabia,  or  Yemen,  Le.  the 
country  to  the  right.  Ancient  Syria 
only  comprehended  the  reeion  which 
is  shut  in  on  the  north  and  south  by 
the  mountain  ranges  of  Amanus  and 
Xicbanon,  and  on  the  east  and  west 
by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Tne  Hebrews  distinguished 
this  country  by  the  general  name  of 
Aram,  the  eaxtem  part  of  which  they 
accounted  Mesopotamia.  Syria  Pro- 
per, or  Aram  on  the  vregt  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, was  early  divided  into  the  se- 
veral small  kingdoms — Zobah,  Daroas- 
cus,Hamath,Maachah,  Kehob,  Geshur, 
and  Arvad.  These  kingdoms  were 
rendered  tributary  by  David,  (2  Sam. 
X.  18,  19,)  but  before  the  death  of 
Solomon  some  of  them  threw  off  the 
Hebrew  yoke.  (1  Kings  xL  23—25.) 
After  beingsubjected  to  the  Assyrians, 
the  Chaldeans,  the  Persians,  and  the 
Macedonians,  the  Syro-Macedonian 
empire  was  formed,  of  which  Antioch 
was  the  metropolis.  About  B.C.  6o, 
Syria  was  made  a  Roman  province, 
and  governed  by  a  pro-consuL  Syria 
now  comprehended  all  the  countries 
which  extend  northward  from  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Arabian 
Peninsula,  and  which  are  bounded  on 
the  ea«t  by  the  Euphrates  and  the 
desert  of  Arabia,  and  on  the  we^t  by 
the  Mediterranean.  Syria  finally  be- 
came absorbed  in  the  Ottoman  empire. 
In  1832,  Muhammed  Aly,  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  wrested  Syria  from  the  Porte 
to  the  Egyptian  sway.  However,  in 
1840,  the  United  Powers  compelled 
the  Egyptians  to  evacuate  Syria,  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  Sultan  was  once 
more  established  over  the  country. 
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The  present  population  of  Syria,  com- 
posea  of  Muhammedans,  YesidetrK, 
Druses,  Romanists,  Jews,  and  Greek 
Christians,  is  estimated  at  1,880,01"). 
Most  of  the  commercial  establishments 
are  either  in  the  hands  oi  the  Christian 
or  Jewish  population;  but  commerce, 
under  the  execrable  Mussulman  rule, 
in  this  land  of  almost  unparallel*J 
natural  resources,  is  in  a  low  state. 
Exportation  is  the  jp^'eat  desideratuiL 
for  the  extension  ofthe  Syrian  tra<it. 
In  the  present  state  of  things,  Syri-i 
produces  silk,  cotton,  and  woT)!— 
three  staple  articles  of  British  de- 
mand. Under  a  fostering  eovers- 
ment,  the  immense  tracts  of  w&^t^ 
lands  would  be  restored  to  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  commerce  of  Syria 
woiUd  speedily  advance  to  a  high' de- 
gree of  prosperity.  The  Arabic  i< 
now  the  vernacular  language  of  Syrix 
SYBO-PHENICIAN.  WbenPb^ 
nicia  was  included  in  the  Homan  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  the  inhabitants  seem 
to  have  been  called  Syro-PheniciauN 
i.e.  Phenicians  of  Syria,  in  distisctioz 
from  the  Phenicians  of  Libya  or  the 
Carthaginians.  The  Syro-nieniciaii 
woman  is  also  called  **  a  CanaanitL«h 
woman,"  because  the  coasts  of  1^ 
and  Sidon"  were  peopled  by  Canaan- 
ites.  (Mark  vii  24—^1;  Matt.  xr. 
21, 22.) 

T 

TAANACH=iaii<?y  aoiL  A  rov^: 
Canaanitish  city,  in  the  territory' v: 
Issachar,  but  assigned  to  Manasseh: 
(Josh.  xii.  21 ;  xvii.  11 ;  Judg.  i.  27 ;  ▼. 
19;  1  Kings  iv,  12;)  also  written  **Tt- 
nach."  (Josh  xxi.  25.)  This  city  ap- 
pears to  have  been  also  called  **  Aner. 
(1  Chron.  vi.  70.  J  It  is  now  calle^J 
Tk^annuh^tJid.  is  aescribed  by  'Wok^r 
as  a  mere  hamlet  on  the  western  std*. 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

TA  ANATH-SHILOH=ii/s«TO.  / 
to  Shiloh,    A  place  in  the  confines  .' 
Ephraim.    (Josh.  xvi.  6.) 

TABBAOTH»riii^«.     On«  of  tlh 
Nethinim.    (Ezr.  u.  48.) 
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TABBATR^celedrated,  A  place 
not  far  from  Abel-meholah.  (Judg. 
vii.  22.) 

TABEAlt=^Ood  is  good,  A  per- 
son whose  son  the  Syrians  and  £ph- 
raimites  were  about  to  make  king  in 
Jerusalem.    (Isa.  vii.  6.) 

TABEEL=^Oodisgood,  A  Persian 
governor  in  Samaria.    (Ezr.  iv.  7.) 

TABERAH=a  Imrning,  A  sta- 
tion of  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert, 
where  the  judgment  by  fire  came  upon 
them  for  their  murmurings.  (Num.  xi. 
3;  Deut.  ix.  22.) 

TABERNACLE.   As  Jehovah  was 
the  king  of  the  Hebrews,  He  caused 
a  royal  tent,  as  a  moveable  palace,  to 
be  erected  near  the  centre  of  the  en- 
campment, and  to  be  fitted  up  with  all 
the  splendour  of  royalty.      It    was 
juade  in  all  things  according  to  the 
pattern    which  «iehovah   showed   to 
Moses  in  the  mount.     (Ex.  xxv.  9, 
40;   Heb.  viii.   5.)      The  tabernacle 
was  a  rectangular  edifice,  thirty  cubits 
=o2i  feet  long;  ten  cubits=174  feet 
wide,  and  the  same  in  height.    The 
framework  of  the  edifice  was  formed 
of  perpendicular    gilded   boards    of 
Shittim  wood,  fixed  in  sockets  of  sil- 
ver.   They  were  secured  at  the  top 
by  transverse  bars  of  the  same  wooa, 
passed  through  rings  of  gold.    (Ex. 
xxv.  9;  xxvi.  1,  6;  xxxvi.  8;  xxxix. 
32;  xL  9;  Num.  i.  60, 53;  x.  11.)  The 
framework  had  a  ceiling  of  fine  cotton, 
magnificently       embroidered      with 
figures  of  cherubim,  in  shades  of  blue, 
purple,  and  scarlet.      The  exterior 
covering  was  of  goats*  hair,  rams' 
skins  (fyed  red,  and  badger  or  seal 
skins,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  in- 
clement weather.   (Ex,  xxxvi,  8 — 36.) 
The  entrance  to  the  tabernacle,  to- 
wards the  east,  was  closed  by  a  cur- 
,  tain,  embroidered  in  shades  of  blue, 

Surple,  and  scarlet,  and  suspended  on 
ve  richly-gilded  columns.  (Ex. 
3cxxviL  87,  38.)  The  interior  of  the 
tabernacle  was  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments, separated  from  each  other  by 
four  gilded  coltunns,  from  which  was 
suspended  a  curtain  called  the  "  vail," 
richly  embroidered  in  shades  of  blue, 
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purple,    and    scarlet.      (Ex.    xxvi. 
31—36;  xxxvi.  35,  36;  Matt,  xxvii. 
51 ;  Heb.  ix.  3.)    The  first  apartment 
was  called  "the  holy  place,"  "the 
sanctuary,"  or  "  the  first  tabernacle;" 
while  the  inner  apartment,  compris- 
inff    one- third    of    the    whole,    ten 
cubits=174  ^"set  square,  was  called 
"the  holy  of  holies,^*  "  the  most  holy 
place,"  "  the  holiest  of  all,"  or  "  the 
second  tabernacle."    (Ex.  xxvi.  53; 
Lev.  xvL  2;  Heb.  ix.  2—8.}    In  the 
first  apartment  were  the  altar  of  in- 
cense, the  royal  table,  with  the  shew 
bread,    and  the  golden  candlestick. 
The  other  apartment  was  the  appro- 
priate   residence    of    Jehovah,    the 
supreme  king;  hence  it  contained  the 
royal  throne,  supported    by  golden 
cherubim ;  and  the  gilded  ark,  which 
was  the  footstool  of  the  throne.   And 
the  royal  palace  stood  in  an  open 
court-yard,  of  an  oblong  form,  100 
cubits=175  feet  in  length,  and   50 
cubits=87i  feet  in  breadth,  situated 
due  east  and  west.   It  was  surrounded 
by  columns,  from  which  cotton  cur- 
tains were  suspended;  the  entrance 
was  at  the  east  end.     In  the  fore- 
court stood  the  altar  of  burnt  offering, 
and  the  brazen  laver;  and  here  also 
the    sacred   music    was    performed. 
Neither  of  the  apartments  had  any 
window;  hence  the  need  of  the  golden 
candlestick  in  the  one  for  the  service 
performed  therein;  the  darkness  of 
the  other  was  occasionally  illuminated 
by  the  glory  of  the  Divine  king.    The 
tabernacle,  however,  was  not  a  place 
of  public,  social,  devotional  worship 
for  the  nation;  it  was  the  only  place 
of  ritual  worship,  in  which  the  priests 
and  Levites  were  engaged.    Indeed, 
from  the  time  of  Moses  to  that  of  Ezra, 
we  cannot  find  a  trace  of  any  such 
thing  as  public  social  worship,  either 
on  the  Saobath  or  on  any  other  day  of 
the  week.     While  the  Sabbath  was 
kept  with  the  utmost  strictness,  yet 
oniy  on  the  three  great  annual  festi- 
vals were  all  the  Hebrew  males  of  a 
suitable  age  required  to  repair  to  the 
palace  of  Jehovah,  with  presents,  to 
render  homage   to  their  king.     In 
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Palestine  the  tabernacle  was  pitched 
at  ShUoh;  (Josh.  xviiL  I;  1  Sam.  i.  3; 
iv.  8,  22;)  and  was  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Cribeon.  (1  Chron.  xxi.  29; 
3  Chron.  i.  3, 13.)  The  ark  appears 
to  hare  been  occasionally  separated 
from  the  tabernacle,  and  had  been 
located  at  different  places,  which 
were  hence  regarded  as  sanctuaries. 
(Judg.  vi.  4;  1  Sam.  Tii.  2;  xxi.  5; 
2  Sam.  Ti.  2, 11 ;  1  Chron.  xiiL  6, 14.) 
David  prepared  a  tabernacle  for  the 
ark  at  Jerusalem;  (2  Sam.  vi.  17;  1 
Chron.  xr.  1,  28,  29;)  which  was 
finally  placed  in  the  temple.  (2  Chron. 
i.  4;  V.  2,  5.) — See  Temple. 

TABERNACLES,  FEAST  OF. 
The  last  of  the  three  great  annual 
festivals  which  required  the  attend- 
ance of  all  the  Hebrews  at  the  national 
sanctuary.  During  the  seven  days  of 
its  celebration  the  people  dwelt  in 
booths,  constructed  of  the  branches 
and  leaves  of  trees,  in  commemoration 
of  the  forty  years'  wandering  in  the 
wilderness.  (I<ev.  xxilL  34—44.)  As 
the  season  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  it  is  also  called  the 
"  Feast  of  Ingathering."  (Ex.  xxiii. 
16;  xxxiv.  22.)  It  commenced  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  Tisri=»October; 
the  first  day  and  the  eighth  day  were 
distinguished  as  Sabbaths.  (Num. 
xxix.  12—40;  Deut  xvi.  13—15; 
Zech.  xiv.  16 — 19.)  On  every  seventh 
year,  during  this  festival,  the  law  of 
Moses  was  read  in  the  hearing  of  all 
the  people.  (Deut.  xxxi.  10 — 13; 
Neh.  viii.  14 — 18.)  In  later  times, 
the  priests  went  every  morning  during 
the  festival,  and  drew  water  from  the 
fountain  of  Siloam,  and  poured  it 
out  to  the  south-west  of  the  altar;  the 
Levites,  in  the  meanwhile,  playing  on 
instruments  of  music,  and  singing  the 
Psalms  cxiii— cxviii.  This  ceremony 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  on  Isa. 
xii.  3;  and  was  probably  a  memorial 
of  the  abundant  supply  of  water  which 
God  afforded  to  the  Hebrews  during 
their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness. 
(John  vii.  2—89.) 

TABITHA.— See  DoBCiJ. 

TABLE.— See  Mbals. 
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TABLET.— See  Book. 

TABORs^uarr^,  or  h^i^^,  1.  A 
beautiful  limestone  mountain  on  the 
confines  of  Zebulun  and  Napthali, 
(Josh.  xix.  22;  Judg.  iv.  6;  viii.  18,) 
now  caUed  JeheUet'Tur,  The  height 
is  estimated  by  Dr.  Robinson  at  not 
over  1,000  feet  above  the  plain.  The 
sides  of  the  mountain  are  mostly 
covered  with  bushes  and  orchards  of 
oak  trees,  which,  with  the  abundant 
herbage,  have  made  it  the  chosen 
retreat  of  numerous  wild  swine.  The 
ruins  on  the  summit  of  the  moan- 
tain  belong  to  different  agej.  The 
beauty  of  Tabor  and  its  conspicooos 
position,  rendered  it  a  favourite  object 
of  poetic  contemplation.  (Ps.  hcxxix.. 
12;  Jer.  xlvi.  18;  Hos.  v.  1.)  2.  A 
Levitical  city,  situated  upon  Mount 
Tabor.  (1  Chron.  vi.  77;  Josh.  xix. 
22.)  3.  A  grove  of  oaks  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Benjamin.    (1  Sam.  x.  3.) 

TABRET.— See  Timbrbu 

TABRIMON==^a0<2  u  Rimmen, 
The  father  of  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria. 
(1  Kings  XV,  18.) 

TACHES.  The  hooks,  clasps,  or 
latches  of  gold  and  copper,  u^d  in 
connecting  the  curtains  of  the  tsfaer- 
nacle.    (Ex.  xxvL  6 — 11.) 

TACHMONITE.— See  Jashobkul 

TADMOR==ri^y   of  paifnt.      An 
ancient  cit}',  in  a  fertile  spot  in  the 
Syrian  desert,  between  Damascus  and 
the  Euphrates;  called  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  Palmy ra='^  the  city  of 
palms."    It  is  still  called  by  the  Arabs 
TudmU'r,    This  city  was  fortified,  if 
not  founded,  by  Solomon,  probeibly 
with  the  view  of  placing  in  it  a  gar- 
rison, by  means  of  which,    sm    the. 
northern  bulwark  of  his  kingdom,  it 
might  serve  to  prevent  the  predatory 
inroads  of  the  Arabs,  and  at  the  ssune 
time  facilitate  his  commerce  with  the 
East.    (1  Kings  ix.  18;  2  Chroxu  Tiij. 
4.)    After  Aurelian  had  vanquished 
Zenobia,  the  queen  of  the  Sast,  and 
led  her  in  triumph  to  Rome,  he  cauaed 
the  city  to  be  reduced  to  ruins.  l^Then 
the  Saracens  triumphed  in  the  £ast 
they  strongly  fortified  this  aincient 
city.     It  is  now  a  mere  village  of 
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peasaiit8*hut3,  built  among  the  ancient 
ruins.  The  ruins  consist  of  a  range 
of  erect  columns,  occupying  an  extent 
of  more  than  2,600  yaras,  and  grroups 
•of  ruined  temples  and  palaces.  On 
ererj  side  the  plain  is  strewed  with 
vast  stones  half-ouried,  with  broken 
entablatures,  damaged  capitals,  muti- 
lated friezes,  disfigured  reliefs,  effaced 
sculptures,  violated  tombs,  and  altars 
defifed  by  the  dust.  Of  this  remarkable 
place,  Burckhardt  observes :  **  I  must 
confess  that,  at  the  first  moment  I  was 
still  more  struck  by  the  aspect  of  trees 
and  verdure  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy 
sea,  than  by  that  of  the  proud  remains 
of  human  grandeur." 

TABAS(=xtation,  1.  A  son  of 
Ephraim;  his  descendants  were  called 
"Tahanites.'*  (Num.  xxvi.  35.)  2. 
A  descendant  of  Ephraim.  (1  Chron. 
vii.  25.) 

TAHAPANES.— See  Tahpakhes. 

TASATH=place,  stati4m,  1.  A 
station  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert. 
(Num.  xxxiii.  26, 27.)  2.  A  descend- 
ant of  Kohath.  (1  Chron.  vi.  24, 
37.)  3.  Two  of  the  descendants  of 
Ephraim.    (1  Chron.  vii.  20.) 

TAHPANHES=Atfa^  ofth4!  world, 
A  city  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Egypt;  ( Jer.  xliii.  7, 8, 9;  xliv.  1 ;  xlvL 
14;)  alio  written  "Tahapanes;"  (Jer. 
ii.  16;)  and  "  Tehaphnehes."  (Jer. 
XXX.  18.)  The  mound  Tel  Defenneh, 
situated  nearly  in  a  direct  line  be- 
tween the  modem  Zan  and  Felusium, 
is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Tahpanhes  or  Daphne, 

TAHPENES=;ttffl<f  of  the  world. 
A  queen  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of 
David.    (1  Kings  xi.  19,  20.) 

TAKREA=scimmn0,  A  descend- 
ant of  Saul;  (1  Chron.  ix.  41;)  also 
written  "  Tarea."    (1  Chron.  viiL  35.) 

TAHTIM-HODSHI=Zwrer  Hod- 
fJiL  A  place  mentioned  only  in  2 
Sam.  xxiv.  6. 

TALENT.  The  Hebrew  word 
Jtikker,  rendered  ^  talent,"  signifies  a 
circle,  hence  a  weight  of  3,000  shekels, 
and  equal  to  125lbs.  troy.  (Ex. 
xxxviii.  24—26;  2  Sam.  xii.  30;  Zech. 
T.  7;  Jos.  Ant.  ill.  6,  7.)  The  talent 
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was  also  used  as  a  denomination  for 
money,  the  value  of  which  varied 
in  proportion  to  its  various  weights. 
In  money,  the  Hebrew  talent  of  3,000 
shekels  may  be  estimated  at  JS375. 
The  Greek  word  talanton  signifies  a 
balafice,  then  something  neighed;  and 
hence  talefit,  as  a  fixed  weight  for 
gold  or  silver  in  commerce.  The 
talent,  as  a  weight,  appears  to  have 
varied  in  different  countries,  though 
everywhere  containing  60  minae  or 
6,000  drachmae.  The  weight  of  the 
Attic  talent,  which  was  the  most  usual, 
was  reckoned  equal  to  57  pounds.  Li 
money,  the  common  Attic  talent  is 
estimated  at  £250.  The  word  **  talent" 
is  also  put  for  an  indefinitely  large  sum 
of  money.  (Matt  xviii.  24;  xxv.  15, 
28.)— See  Monet. 

TALITHA  CUML  A  Syro-Chal- 
dean  phrase,  signifying  "  maiden, 
arise."    (Mark  v.  41.) 

TALMAl=full  qf/urrows.  1.  A 
descendant  of  Anak.  (Num.  xiii.  22; 
Josh.  XV.  14;  Judg.  i.  10.)  2.  A  king 
of  Geshur.  (2  Sam.  iii.  3;  xv.  37; 
1  Chron.  iii.  2.) 

TALM0N=(5p/w<JStt»<?.  One  of  the 
Levites.    (Ezr.  li.  42;  Neh.  vii.  45.) 

TAUAH^^lattghter,  One  of  the 
Nethinim;  (Neh.  viL  55;)  also  written. 
"  Thamah."    (Ezr.  iL  63.) 

TAMAIi=^a  palm-tree,  1.  A  place 
on  the  southern  borders  of  Palestine; 
(Ezek.  xlvii.  19;  xlviiL  28;)  which  Dr. 
Robinson  fixes  at  Xnmub,  a  site 
with  ruins  south  of  Moladah,  at  some 
distance  towards  the  pass  es-Sufah. 
(Josh.  XV.  26.)  2.  The  daughter-in- 
law  of  Judah ;  (Gen.  xxxviii.  6,  11» 
13,  24;)  also  written  « Thaipar." 
(Matt  i.  3.)  3.  A  daughter  of  David. 
(2  Sam.  xiU.  1—32;  1  Chron.  iii.  9.) 
4.  A  daughter  of  Absalom.  (2  Sam. 
xiv.  27.) 

TAMMUZ.  1.  The  fourth  Hebrew 
month,  which  commenced  with  the 
new  moon  of  July.  (Ezek.  viiL  14.) 
2.  A  Syrian  deity,  perhaps  the  same 
as  the  Adonis  of  the  Greeks,  for 
whom  the  Hebrew  women,  in  idola- 
trous times,  were  accustomed  to  hold 
an  annual  lamentation  in  the  month 
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Tammaz.  (Ezek.  tUl  14.)  The 
**  image  of  jealousy/*  or  "  wrath,"  i.e. 
the  idol  provoking  God's  wratlu  is 
supposed  to  designate  the  same  idoL 
(£zek.  viii.  3,  5.) 

TANACH.— See  Taakach. 

TANHUMETH  =  comfort.  The 
father  of  Seraiah.  (2  lungs  xxv.  23; 
Jer.  xL  8.) 

TAXIS.— See  ZoAS. 

TAPESTRY.— See  Embroidkrt. 

TAPHATH^^w;;.  A  daughter 
of  Solomon.    (1  Kings  iv.  11.) 

TAPPUAH=rtMi7j^r-tf/;y;^  reg'wn, 
1.  A  city  in  the  plain  of  Juduh. 
(Josh.  xii.  17;  xt.  34.)  2.  A  city  on 
the  confines  of  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
seh.  (Josh.  xvi.  8.)  3.  A  descend- 
ant of  Caleb.    (1  Chron.  ii.  43.) 

TARAH=rf>Zfly.  A  station  of  the 
Hebrews  in  the  desert.  (Num.  xxxiii. 
27,  28.) 

TARALAH=a  reding.  A  place 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Josh, 
xviii.  27.) 

TAREA.— See  Tahrba. 

TARES.  The  Greek  word  «;ra»m 
appears  to  be  a  general  name  for 
weeds  infesting  grain;  but  in  Matt 
xiii.  25 — 40,  it  probably  denotes  the 
noxious  lolUium  tremnlt'nhims,  or  dar- 
nel, which  is  common  in  Palestine  and 
Syria. 

TARGET.— See  Shield. 

TARPELITES.  A  people  from 
which  the  Assyrian  kings  sent  colo- 
nists to  Samaria;  (Ezr.  iv,  9;)  per- 
haps the  Tapyri,  dwelling  on  Uie  east 
ofElymais. 

TARSHISH»a  hreaUng^  mbjeo- 
tU>n^  i.e.  a  nibdtted  country,  1.  An  an- 
cient commercial  city,  proDably  found- 
ed by  the  Canaanites,  who  had  retired 
before  the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of 
Joshua,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Spain 
with  the  a^Bcent  country,  supposed 
to  have  been  situated  between  tne  two 
mouths  of  the  river  Bsetis,  or  Guadal- 

2uiver,  not  far  from  the  Straits  of 
Kbraltar.  (Gen.  x.  4;  Fs.  Ixxii.  10.) 
The  region  of  Tarshish,  or  Ta,rtewM^ 
ms  it  was  called  by  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans,  was  probably  the  original 
seat  of  the  EtrutoaM.  The  Hebrews 
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and  the  Phenicians  imported  silTer, 
iron,  tin,  lead,  and  other  articles  of 
merchandise,  from  this  emporium  of 
trade.  (Isa.  xxiiL  1,  6,  10;  Ixri.  19; 
Jer.  x.  9;  Ezek.  xxviL  12,  25;  xxxviiL 
13.)  "  Ships  of  Tarshish,"  not  only 
desi^ated  ships  employed  by  the 
Tynans  in  voyages  to  and  from  Tar- 
shish, (Isa.  Ix.  9;  Jon.  i.  3;  iv.  2,)  but 
also  generally  all  large  merchant 
ships,  although  sailing  to  other  and 
different  countries,  just  as  the  Eng- 
lish phrase  Eatt  Indiaman.  (Is&.  iL 
16;  Ps.  xlviii.  8.)  2.  A  Persian 
prince.    (Est  i,  14.) 

TARSUS.  A  celebrated  citj,  the 
metropolis  of  Cilicia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Cydnus,  which  anciently 
flowed  through  it  and  divided  it  into 
two  parts,  but  now  holds  its  course 
half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  it.  Of  this 
city,  which  was  not  only  celebrated 
for  its  wealth  and  grandeur,  bat  also 
as  a  seat  of  Greek  philosophy  and 
literature,  but  few  ancient  rains  now 
remain.  In  reward  for  its  exertions 
and  sacrifices  during  the  civil  wars  of 
Rome,  Tarsus  was  made  a  free  city 
by  Augustiis.  This  seems  to  have 
implied  the  privilege  of  being  govern- 
ed  by  their  own  laws  and  magistrates, 
with  freedom  from  tribute;  but  not 
the  right  of  Roman  citizenship,  since 
the  Roman  tribune  at  Jerusalem  or- 
dered Paul  to  be  scourged  though  he 
knew  him  to  be  a  citizen  of  Tarsus,, 
but  desisted  after  learning  that  he 
was  a  Roman  citizen.  (Acts  ix.  SO; 
XL  25;  xxi.  39;  xxii  3,  24,  27;  Jos. 
Ant  i.  6. 1.)— See  Paul. 

TARTAK=»A^w  of  durkne^.  An 
idol  of  the  Avites,  probabljr  Satam  or 
Mars,  whose  worship  was  introduced 
by  the  Assyrians  into  Samaria.  (]3 
^ngs  xvii.  24,  31.) 

TARTAN=A<fTO,  or  ehuf.  The 
title  of  the  commander  of  the  Assy- 
rian armies,  under  Sargon  and  Sen- 
nacherib.   (Isa.  XX.  1 ;  2  Kings  xriiL 

TATSAl^ffift.    A  Persian  gorer- 
nor  in  Samaria.    (Ezr.  r.  8;  vi.  6.) 
TAVERNS,   THE  THREE.      A 
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town,  of  which  some  ancient  ruins 
still  remain,  situated  on  the  Appian 
way,  about  thirty  miles  from  Rome. 
(Acts  xxviii.  15.) 

TAXING. — See    Cyrenius,    and 

TsiBUTE 

TEACHING.— See  Prbachino. 

TEBAH^tlaugJiter  of  cattle,  A 
son  of  Nahor.    (Gren.  xxii.  24.) 

TEBALIAH=»whom  JeJufvah  7ms 
immersed,  Le.  purified.  A  descendant 
of  Kore.    (1  Chron.  xxvi.  11.) 

TEBETH.  The  tenth  month  of 
the  Hebrews,  commencing  with  the 
new  moon  in  January  and  terminating 
with  the  new  moon  in  February.  (Est. 
ii.  16;  Ezek.  xxix.  1.) 

TEHAPHNEHES.— See  Tahpak- 

HE8. 

TEHINNAH=tfry  for  m^rey,  A 
descendant  of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  iv.  12.) 

TEIL  TREE.— See  Oak, 

TEKEL.--S€e  Mene. 

TEKOA=:a  fixing  or  j^itehing  of 
tents.  A  fortified  city,  situated  twelve 
miles  south  by  east  from  Jerusalem;  (1 
Chron.  ii.  24 ;  Jer.  vi.  1 ;  Am.  i.  1 ;) 
also  written  '*  Tekoah."  (2  Sam.  xiv. 
2,  4,  9.)  The  inhabitants  were  called 
"Tekoites."  (Neh.  iiL  6.)  Tekoa, 
now  called  Teku^a,  lies  on  a  hill, 
which  is  coTcred  with  ruins  to  the  ex* 
tent  of  four  or  five  acres.  Tekoa  also 
gave  name  to  a  desert  lying  east  of  it 
towards  the  Deadsea.  (2  Chron.  ii.  20.) 

TEL-ABIB=(?<?m-AiK.  A  place 
in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  river  Chebar. 
(Ezek.  iii.  15.) 

TELAH=»^<;a^;A.  A  descendant 
of  Ephraim.    (1  Chron.  vii.  25.) 

TELAIM.— See  Telem. 

TELASSAB  =  ^Myria»  Tel  or 
irUL  A  city  or  region  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, (Isa.  XXX vii.  12,)  also  written 
"Thehwar;"  (2  Kings  xix.  12;)  which 
the  Jerusalem  Targum  considers  the 
same  as  "Ellasar,"  (Gen.  xiv.  19,)  and 
oecnrs  in  the  same  Targum  and  that 
of  Jonathan  in  Gen.  x.  12,  as  another 
name  for  Hesen.  EUasar,  however,  is 
now  generally  considered  to  be  the 
name  of  the  modem  Irak  or  Sen-kereh, 
in  Mesopotamia,  between  Babylon 
and  the  juncture  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
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Euphrates.  Mr.  Layard,  however, 
during  his  researches  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, visited  a  place  with  a  large 
mound,  called  Tel  Afer,  which  was 
once  a  town  of  some  importance,  and 
which  he  thinks  may  perhaps  be 
identified  with  the  Telassar  of  Isa. 
xxxvii.  12,  in  connection  with  Gozan 
and  Haran. 

TELEM=zoppression,  A  city  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah;  (Josh.  xv.  24;) 
also  called  "  Telaim."  (1  Sam.  xv.  4.) 

TBL-HARESKA=zforest'hill.  A 
place  in  Babylonia;  (Neh.  viL  61;) 
also  written  "Tel-Harsa."  (Ezr.  ii. 
59.) 

TEL-HARSA.— See    Tel-Habb- 

SHA. 

TEL-WPjLAK^salt-haL  A  place 
in  Babylonia.  (Ezr.  ii.  59;  Neh.  vii. 
61.) 

TE^lA=80ut7i,  A  son  of  Ishmael ; 
(Gen.  XXV.  15;)  who  gave  name  to  a 
region  in  the  Arabian  desert,  peopled 
by  his  descendants.  (Isa.  xxi  14; 
Jer.  XXV.  23;  Job  vi.  19.)  Some 
identify  Teima,  about  three  days* 
journey  north-west  of  Medina,  with 
Tema ;  but  Gesenius  thinks  that 
the  Hebrew  "Tema"  is  the  same  as 
**Teman,"  which  is  rendered  in  the 
Septuagint  Thaiman, 

TEMA^^tlie  sauth,  A  grandson 
of  Esau;  (Gen.  xxxvL  11, 15;  1  Chron. 
i.  36;)  who  gave  name  to  a  city  and 
region  on  the  east  of  Edom,  peopled 
by  his  descendants;  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
42;  Ezek.  xxv.  18;  Am.  i.  12;  Obad. 
9;)  who  were  called  '*Temanites;" 
( Job  ii.  11;  xxii.  1;  1  Chron.  i.  45; 
Jer.  xlix.  7,  20;)  and  "temani." 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  34.)  Eusebius  places 
"Teman,"  i.e.  Thaiman,  in  Arabia 
Petnea,  five  miles  from  Petra. — See 
Tema. 

TEMANL— See  Tekak. 

TEMANITES.— See  Tbmak. 

lEWEtSl^southfvard,  A  descend- 
ant of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  iv.  6.) 

TEMPLE.  The  magnificent  palace 
of  the  invisible  king  of  the  Hebrews, 
at  Jerusalem,  call^l  the  **  temple  of 
Jehovah;"  (2  Chron.  Ui.  17;  2  Kings 
xxiv.  13;  Jer.  1.  28;)  the  ''house  of 
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Jehorah;"  (1  Kings  tL  5,  37;  viL  12; 
Im.  IxtL  1;  Ps.  cxxii  1,  9;)  and  the 
**  habitation  or  dwelling-place  of  God." 
(Ft.  xxri,  8;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  15.)  It 
was  erected  by  Solomon  on  Monnt 
Moriah,  a  rocky  eminence  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  ancient  city.  (2 
Chron.  iii.  1.)  The  foandation  was 
laid  in  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's 
reign,  about  b.  c.  1012.  In  the  pre- 
paration of  the  materials  and  its 
erection  there  were  employed  183,600 
Hebrews  and  strangers.  The  parts 
were  all  prepared  at  a  distance  from 
the  site  ot  the  building,  and  when  they 
were  brought  together,  the  whole  im- 
mense structure  was  erected  without 
the  sound  of  hammer  or  any  tool  of 
iron.  At  the  end  of  seven  and  a  half 
years,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Solo- 
mon's reign,  b.  c.  1005,  it  stood  com- 
Slete  in  all  its  splendour,  the  glory  of 
erusalem,  and  the  most  magnificent 
edifice  in  the  world.  It  was  dedicated 
the  next  year,  not  by  the  high  priest, 
but  by  the  king  in  person,  with  pecu- 
liar solemnity,  to  the  worship  of 
Jehovah.  (1  Kings  v.  1 — 18;  vi. 
1,  87,  88;  2  Chron.  ii.  1—18.)  The 
sacred  edifice  was  simply  rectilinear 
in  iU  form,  60  cubits=^105  feet  in 
length,  20  cubits=35  feet  in  breadth, 
and  the  height  thereof  was  80  cubits 
—52}  feet.  (1  Kings  vi.  2,  8.)  But 
in  1  Kings  vi.  20,  the  height  of  the 
oracle  or  holy  of  holies  is  said  to  be 
20  cnbits,  the  same  as  its  length  and 
breadth.  Probably  the  porch  was  10 
cubits"»17§  feet  higher  tnan  the  main 
body  of  the  edifice.  The  proportions 
of  tne  temple  were  analagous  to  those 
of  the  ancient  tabernacle.  Its  front, 
which  faced  the  East,  was  entirely 
open.  Before  it  and  quite  near  were 
the  two  pillars,  Jachin  and  Boaa,  and 
the  lily  work  upon  the  top  of  the  pil- 
lars extended  to  the  roof  of  the  porch. 
To  the  north  and  south  sides,  and  the 
west  end,  besides  the  two  spacious 
courts,  chambers  and  other  apart- 
ments were  attached,  which  were 
much  more  extensive  than  the  temple 
itself,  a  Kings  vi.  4,  10.)  l^e 
**  outward  court,**  also  called  the 
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**  great  court,"  and  the  **  eonrt  of  the 
Lord's  house,*'  (2  Chron.  it.  9;  ErIl 
xL  17;  Jer.  xix.  14;  xxtI  2.)  was  Uie 
court  in  which  worshippers  probahlj 
stood  while  their  sacrinoes  were  bom- 
ing  in  the  court  of  the  priests.    The 
"  inner  court,"  also  called  the  **  court 
of  the  priests,"  and  the  **iipper  coun,^ 
(1  Kings  tL  86;  2  Chron.  iv.  9;  Ezek. 
viii.  16,)  was  the  court  in  wfaic^  stoud 
the  altar  of  the  burnt  oflering,  etc 
The  inner  court  stood  rather  higher 
than  the  outer  court,  and  was  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  low  stone  balustrade. 
(2    Chron.    iv.    9—18.)      The    hcOjr 
place  or  temple  stood  near  the  centre 
of  the  inner  court.   The  holy  of  holies, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  heart  of 
the  entire  sanctuary,  was  situated  at 
the  western  extremi^  of  the  temple. 
(I  Kmgs  viii.  12.)     Though  the  tem- 
ple, thus  described,  was  the  only  place 
of  ritual  worship  in  the  land,  it  never 
could  have  been  designed,  on  acconst 
of  its  comparative  smallness,  as  the 
place  for  public  social  worship  for  the 
entire  nation.  Three  times  in  the  year, 
on  the  great  festivals,  all  the  males 
had  to  appear  before  the  Ijord,  and 
present  their  offerings  and  sacHiic» 
at  the  temple.    (Ex.  xxiiL  14 — 17;  1 
Kings  ix.  25.)     The  Sabbath    was 
kept  sacred  b^  the  Hebrews  at  home, 
as  the  law  did  not  require  them  to 
attend  upon  stated,  social,  deyotional 
instruction  every  Sabbath  day.  (Deuk 
vi.  7;  xxxi.  10, 11;  2  Kings  xxiii.  2; 
Neh.  viii.  18.)      So  also  among  the 
idolatrous  nations,  the  temples  were 
not  designed  for  the  assemblage  of 
the  congregations.     Thev  were  the 
shrines  of  the  images  of  their  deities. 
The   sacrifices  were  usually  oficred 
upon    altars    in   the    open    air,    in 
front  of  the  temples,  and  the  wor- 
shippers   were    sheltered    from    the 
sun  and  rain  under  the  colonnades 
which  surrounded  the  enclosores.  The 
magnificent  temple,  erected    hj  the 
munificence  of  Solomon,  was  frequent- 
ly desecrated  by  the  impious  kings  of 
Judah.    (2  Kings  xvi.  10—18;  xxL 
8,  7.)    It  was  piUaeed  by  8hishak, 
king  of  Egypt;  (1  Kings  xiv.  25»  26; 
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"2  Chron.  xii.  9;)  by  Jehoash,  kins^  of 
Israel;  (2  Kings  xiv.  IS,  14;)  ana  by 
Nebnchadnezzer,  king  of  Babylon.  (2 
Kings  xxir.  18.)  About  b.  c.  588  4he 
temple  was  finally  burnt  down  by  the 
Chaldean  army,  and  all  the  sacred 
utensils  were  carried  to  Babylon.  (2 
Kings  xxT.  9.) 

The  Hebrew  exiles  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  gp-anted  by  Cy- 
rus to  return  to  Jerusalem,  b.c.  536; 
and  the  foundations  of  the  second  tem- 
ple were  laid  by  Zerubbabel,  b.c.  534. 
(Ezr.  i.  4;   u.  1;  iii.  8,  10.)      After 
various  hindrances  it  was  dedicated 
in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius,  b.  c.  516. 
(Ezr.  vi.  14, 15.)    The  second  temple, 
though  built  upon  the  sit«  of  the  first, 
far  exceeded  it  in  size,  being  70  cubits 
=122^  feet  long,  60  cubits=105  feet 
broad,  and  60  cubits=105  feet  high. 
Though  this  temple  lacked  the  ark 
and  mercy    seat,  the  glory  of  the 
Divine  presence,  the  holy  fire,  the 
urim  and  thummim,  and  the  spirit  of 
prophecy;  (Ezr. iii.  12, 18;  Hag.  ii.  8;) 
still  **  the  glory  of  the  latter  house 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  former." 
(Hag.  ii.  6 — 9;  Mai.  iii.  1;  Luke  ii. 
27--47;    John  i.  14;    vii.  36.)    An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  entered  Palestine, 
B.  c.  170,  and  slew  certain  influential 
men.   He  also  pillaged  and  desecrated 
the    temple  ;    plundered  Jerusalem  ; 
and  ordered    the  discontinuance  of 
the  daily  sacrifice,    b.  c.  167.      In 
December,  the  same  year,  he  placed 
an  altar  of  Jupiter  Olympius  on  the 
altar  of  Jehovan  in  the  temple.    This 
was   **the  abomination  that  maketh 
desolate."    Three  years  after  this  pro- 
fanation, at  the  close  of  b.c.  164,  Judas 
Maccabeus  having  defeated  the  Sy- 
rian armies,  cleansed  the  temple,  and 
again  instituted  the   daily  sacrifice. 
Ixjrty-five  days   after  the  cleansing 
of   the    sanctuary    Antiochus    died. 
Thus  were  fulfilled  the  predictions  of 
Daniel :  From  **the  casting  down  some 
of  the  host  and  stars,"  i.  e.  slaying 
some  of  the  pious  and  influential  Jews 
by  Antiochus,  b.  c.  170,  to  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  sanctuary,  b.  c.  164,  was  6 
jrears  and  140  days,  or  2,800  days; 
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(Dan.  viii.  8 — 14;)  from  the  reduction 
of  Jerusalem,  b.  c.  167,  to  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  sanctuary,  B.C.  164,  was  full 
three  years  and  a  half,  i.e.  "  a  time, 
times,  and  a  half,"  or  1,290  days; 
(Dan.  vu.  26;  xii.  7,  11;)  and  from 
the  reduction  of  Jerusalem,  b.  c.  167, 
to  the  death  of  Antiochus,  which  oc- 
curred early  in  163  b.  c,  forty-five 
days  after  the  purification  of  the  tem- 
ple, 1,385  days.  As  to  the  140  days, 
we  have  no  certain  date  in  history  to 
reckon  on  them,  but  if  the  years  are 
correct,  we  may  well  suppose  the  days 
to  be  so.  (Dan.  xii.  12;  Jos.  Ant. 
xii.  7.  6;  Wars,  pref.  7;  i.  1.  1;  1 
Mace.  i.  46,  47;  iv.  38— 61;  vl  7;  xiii 
52;  2  Mace.  v.  11—27;  vi.  1—9.)  In 
B.  c.  63,  Pompey  impiously  entered 
the  holy  of  holies,  but  abstained  from 
plundering  the  treasury,  (Jos.  Ant. 
xiv,  4.  4.) 

Herod  the  Great,  who  had  stormed 
the  temple  in  b.  c.  37,  wishing  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  Jews, 
about  B.  c.  17,  undertook  the  charge 
of  its  gradual  renovation.  These 
protracted  building  operations  con- 
tinued during  all  the  time  of  our 
Saviour's  abode  on  earth.  (John  ii. 
20.)  The  temple  was  considerably 
enlarged,  being  100  cubits=176  feet 
long,  70  cubits==122^  feet  broad,  and 
100  cubits=175  feet  high.  The  porch 
was  raised  to  the  height  of  100  cubits 
==175  feet,  and  was  extended  15  cubits 
=26  feet  3  inches  beyond  each  side  of 
the  rest  of  the  building.  The  interior 
of  the  temple  enclosure  was  surround- 
ed by  porticos  along  the  walls;  and 
the  open  part  was  paved  with  varie- 
gated stones.  This  outer  court  is 
sometimes  called  the  "court  of  the 
Gentiles."  It  was  a  great  place  of 
resort  for  Jews  and  strangers,  and 
from  this  place  our  Saviour  expelled 
the  merchants  and  money-chang^ers. 
(Matt.  xxi.  12,  13;  Luke  xxix.  46; 
Acts  ii  46.)  Near  the  middle  of  this 
court,  an  ornamented  balustrade 
formed  the  boundary  of  a  smaller  en- 
closure, which  neither  foreigners  nor 
the  unclean  might  pass.  (Eph.  ii.  18.) 
The  second  court  was  divided  into 
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two  parts ;  that  next  to  the  outer  court 
WW  cflUled  the  "  court  of  the  women;" 
and  the  other,  the  **  court  of  the  Is- 
raelites.'*  The  court  of  the  women 
was  not  a  place  exclnsireljr  devoted 
to  women,  but  rather  a  pUce  to  which 
women  were  admitted,  together  with 
other  persons  who  were  not  allowed 
to  advance  farther.  In  this  court  was 
the  ''treasury,"  where  our  Saviour 
delivered  His  striking  discourse;  and 
where  parties  assembled  for  worship. 
(John  viL  14, 28, 89;  viii.  2—10;  Luke 
xviiL  10—13;  Acts  iii.  8;  xxi.  28.) 
Within  this  second  court  was  the 
third  or  most  sacred  enclosure,  which 
none  but  the  priests  might  enter; 
consisting  of  tne  temple  itself,  and 
the  small  court  before  it,  where  stood 
the  altar.  To  this  there  was  an  as- 
cent from  the  second  court  by  twelve 
steps.  This  splendid  building,  once 
the  admiration  of  the  world,  was 
burned  down  and  razed  to  its  foun- 
dations by  the  Romans,  jl  d.  70. 
(Mark  xiii.  1,  2.)  Its  site  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Turkish  mosk  of 
Omer,  into  which  neither  Jew  nor 
Christian  was,  until  lately,  permitted 
to  enter.  In  some  of  the  lower  parts 
of  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  of  the 
temple  area,  are  still  to  be  seen 
several  courses  of  large,  bevelled 
stones,  which  probably  belonged  to 
the  ancient  temple.  Several  of  these 
huge  blocks  vary  from  20^  to  24^  feet 
long,  by  0  feet  in  thickness.  One 
block  in  the  comer  on  the  west  side 
measures  30  feet  10  inches  in  length, 
by  Q^  feet  broad.  And  the  subter- 
ranean vaults  or  passages  beneath  the 
site  of  the  temple,  which  are  of  remote 
antiquity,  exhibit  some  of  the  noblest 
arches  of  hewn  stone  existing  in  the 
country.  Recently,  Dr.  Barclay,  in 
his  topographical  researches  in  Jeru- 
salem, cQscovered  the  great  subter- 
ranean quarry  whence  the  immense 
stones  or  the  wall  and  of  the  ancient 
temple  were  probably  quarried.  This 
vast  cavern  is  situated  under  the  north 
eastern  part  of  the  city,  and  runs  south 
and  east  from  under  the  northern 
wall,  probably  quite  beneath  the  area 


of  the  temple.  In  this  vast  quarry, 
extending  under  the  city  for  more 
than  a  third  of  a  mile,  were  many 
immense  blocks  of  stone,  still  remain- 
ing just  as  the  ancient  workmen  had 
left  them.  Here  the  whole  secret  was 
revealed  of  the  noiseless  construction 
of  the  temple— of  the  ''stones  squared 
by  the  stone-squarers,"  before  they 
were  brought  for  the  construction  of 
the  wonderful  edifice.  So  also  the 
remaining  substructions  of  the  temple 
seem  to  say  that  the  foundations,  like 
the  everlasting  hills  on  which  they 
stand,  were  laid  "  for  all  time.** — See 
Jerusalem,  and  Su.oiLM. 

TEMPTATION.  A  trial  or  proof, 
especially  for  an  evil  purpose, 
wnerein  something  is  presented  to  th« 
mind  as  an  inducement  to  sin.  S> 
Satan,  having  access  to  the  sensorium. 
lays  inducements  before  the  minds  «•! 
men  to  solicit  them  to  sin.  (1  C^. 
vii.  5;  1  Thess.  ilL  5;  James  L  13, 14.) 
Hence  Satan  is  called  that  ^  old  ser- 
pent," the  "devil,"  and  the  « tempter f 
(Rev.  xli.  9;  Matt  iv.  3;)  and  the 
temptation  of  the  first  human  pair  to 
sin  is  expressly  recognised  as  h^s 
work.  (Gen.  iii,  1 — 15;  John  viiL44; 
2  Cor.  xL  3;  I  John  iii.  8.)  In  xks 
figurative  costume  of  the  Mosaic  nar- 
ration, there  is  no  evidence  that  Satan 
appeared  to  Eve,  either  as  a  serpest 
or  as  an  angel  of  light,  or  in  any  other 
form,  in  the  work  of  temptation,  Ii 
is  no  more  necessary  to  tne  easentbl 
verity  of  the  narration  of  the  tempts- 
tion,  to  suppose  that  there  was  so 
actual  physical  form  presented  to 
view,  than  it  is  in  our  Saviour^s  tem|h 
tation,  as  related  by  the  Evangelists, 
to  suppose  that  there  was  ^phyti^l 
appearance  of  Satan,  and  words  audi- 
ble to  the  outward  ear  addressed  t«> 
Him.  (Gen.  ilL  1 — 15;  MatL  it. 
I— 11;  Luke  iv.  1—13.)  If  Jesus  wa> 
"  tempted  in  aU  points  as  we  are,^  s 
physical  appearance  of  the  devil  cas 
nardly  be  supposed  to  have  been  o» 
of  the  means  of  temptation.  To  sap- 
pose  the  devil  in  reality  to  hare  ss^ 
sumed  a  visible  form  of  any  kioi 
would  be  attributing   a    miracnloas 


power  to  him,  to  be  employed  for  the 
most  bCal  of  purposes.  As  to  the 
coDTereatioD  between  the  tempter  and 
the  woman,  it  may  be  riewed  like  tbat 
between  the  Saviour  and  the  temoter, 
i.e.  as  mental.  Dot  with  words  audible 
to  the  external  ear.  Is  not  this  the 
mode  in  which  we  ourselves  are  often 
tempted  by  our  adiersary,  the  devil  ? 
The  Sarionr  was  "  tempted  in  all 
points  like  as  we  are,  and  yet  without 
sin."     (Heb.   u.    18;    iv.    15.)— See 

TENT.   Thelentsofpastoraltribei 
are  usually  made  of  black  bur  clotb, 

Keoerslly  of  an  oblong  figure,  raryinc 
in  size  according  to  the  wants  or  rank 
of  the  owners.  (Gen  ir.  20;  xxv,  27.) 
A  length  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
feet,  by  a  breadth  not  exceeding  ten 
feet,  form  the  dimensions  of  an  Arab 
family  tent.  The  height  in  tbe  middle 
is  from  seven  to  ten  feet,  while  the 
sides  are  lower  to  throw  off  the  rain. 
The  tenia  are  stretched  in  tbe  usual 
way,  by  cords  fastened  one  end  to  the 


for  the  women.  In  the  former  the 
ground  is  usually  covered  with  car- 
pets or  mats,  and  the  wheat  sacks  and 
camel  bags,  etc..  are  heaped  np  in  it 
around  the  middle  pole  like  apyramid. 
The  women's  apartment  is  encumbered 
with  aU  the  lumber  of  the  tent,  the 
water  and  butler  gkins,  and  the  coli- 
nary  utensils.^  The  tents  formed  the 
common  rendezvoos  of  men,  women, 
children,  calves,  lambs,  and  kids.  In 
the  Arab  encampments,  the  tents  are 
usually  arranged  in  a  sort  of  square; 
the  tent*  being  mostly  open  at  one  end 
and  on  the  sides,  the  latter  being 
turned  ap.  (Gen.  xviii.  4;  JDdg.iT. 
6:  Ex.xxvi.1*;  SoL  Song  L  S;  Hab. 
iii.  7.) 

TENT-MAKER.— See  pArL. 

TEHTH-DEAI.,.  ThoHebrewword 
istaron,  rendered  "  tenth  deal,"  (Lev. 
jLti.  10,  21;  xxiii.  13,  17.)  pmperly 
■ignLGes  a  tenth,  a  tenth  part;  hence 
ft  measure  of  things  dry,  specially  for 


grain  and  meal  It  was  probably  tbe 
tenth  part  of  an  ephah.— Sec  Ei-bah. 
T'E.S.Xa=deUy.  The  father  of 
Abraham,  who,  with  his  family,  quitted 
the  city  of  Ur  to  go  to  Canaan,  but 
he  died  at  Haran,  in  Mesopotamia, 
at  the  age  of  203  years.  (Gen.  xi. 
2*— 32i  Josh.  xxiv.  2,  14;  Acts  vii. 
2—*.)  He  is  also  called  "Thara." 
(Luke  iii.  3J.) 

TERAi'HIM=ffirc7-*  of  proipe- 
roui  life.  The  idolatrous  images 
occasionally  worshipped  as  household 
gods  among  the  Hebrews  j  (Gen.  xxx. 
[0, 34;}  not  unlike  tbe  Peaatet  among 
tbe  Romans.  They  seem  10  hare  had 
generally  the  human  form.and  not  un- 
frequently  to  have  been  consulted  as 
oracles.  (1  Sam.  xis.  13,  16;  Judg. 
xvii.  Ci  XTiii.  14;  Hos.  iiL  4.)  The 
term  is  translated  "images;"  (Gen. 
xxxL  19,84;  SKingsxxiii.  24;  Ezek. 
xxL  21 1)  "image;"  (1  Sam.  j.a.  13;) 
" idols;"  (Zech.  k.2;)  and "idolatrs"." 
(1  Sam.  XV.  23.)  M.  Botta  found  in 
,.    .  cavities,    under    the 

pavementof  the  porch 
of  the  palace  at  Khor- 
sabad,  several  small 
images  of  baked  clay, 
some  with  lynx  head 
and  human  body,  and 
others  with  human 
head  and  lion's  body. 
Tbe  Be  household  gods 
of  the  ancient  Assy- 
rians, being  secreted 
rere  in  tended  to  protect 
the  palace  from  the  admission  of  eviL 
TEKESU=iiiMf(-rr.  A  eunuch  at 
thecourtofXerxBs.  (EsLii.21 1  Ti.2.) 
TERTIUS=(Ac  third.  The  ama- 
nuensis whom  Paul  employed  lo  write 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  (Rom. 
xvi.  22.) 

TEETULLU8=i;Hto  Tertint.  An 
advocate,  employed  by  the  Jews,  to 
sustain  their  accusation  against  I^ul 
before  the  Rooiau  goremorat  Cssarea. 
(Acts  xxiv.  1—8.) 
TESTAMENT.— See  Covbhaht. 
TESTAMENT,  NEW.-See  Scrip- 

TESTIMONT.    This  term  tome- 
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times  denotes  the  whole  rerelation  of 
Ood's  will  (Ps.  cxix.  88,  80;  1  Cor. 
L  6;  Bev.  i  2.)  It  also  designates 
the  tables  of  stone,  which  contained 
the  corenant  between  God  and  the 
Hebrews;  hence  the  ark  in  which 
they  were  deposited  is  called  the  *'  ark 
of  the  testimony;"  (Ex.  xxv.  16,  22;) 
and  the  tabernacle  is  called  the  **  taber- 
nacle of  testimony.**  (Ex.  xxxviii.  21.) 

TETRARCH=rf/^  of  the  fovrth 
part.  A  common  title  among  the  Bo- 
mans  for  those  who  governed  any  part 
of  a  province  or  kingdom,  subject  only 
to  the  Roman  emperor.  Thus  Herod 
the  Great  and  his  brother  Phasael 
were  at  one  time  made  tetrarchs  of 
Judea  by  Antony.  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv. 
13.  1.)  Herod  became  king  of  Judea; 
and  at  his  death,  half  his  kingdom 
was  given  by  Augustus  to  his  son 
Archelaus,  with  the  title  of  ethnareh; 
(Matt.  ii.  22;)  the  remaining  half 
being  divided  between  two  of  his  other 
sons,  Herod  Antipas,  who  is  some- 
times called  king;  (Matt.  xiv.  1,  9; 
Mark  vi.  14;  Luke  iii.  19;  ix.  7;)  and 
Philip,  with  the  title  of  tetrarchs. 
(Luke  iii.  1 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  5.  1.) 
Lysanias  was  tetrarch  of  Abilene. 
(Luke  iii,  1.) 

THADD^US.— See  Judb. 

THAHASH=A«*^,//yi^.  A  son 
of  Nahor.    (Gen.  xxii.  24.) 

THAMAH— See  Tamah. 

THANK-OFFERING.— See  Of- 
ferings. 

THARA.— See  Tekah. 

THARSHISH=a  hreaUng,  siihjec- 
twn.  1.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1 
Chron.  vii.  10.)    2.  See  Tahshish. 

THEATRE.  The  Greek  word  fA<f- 
/itranj  designates  a  place  where  dra- 
matic and  other  public  spectacles  were 
exhibited,  a  theatre.  In  such  places 
the  people  were  accustomed  to  con- 
vene, to  hear  harangues,  and  to  hold 
public  consultations.  (Jos.  Afit.  xviL 
e.  3;  Acts  xix.  29,  81.) 

HEEBEZ  =  brightness.     A  place 

near  Shechem;  (Judg.  ix,  50;  2  Bam. 

xi.  21;)  now  a  village  called  Ikthas, 

on  the  way  from  Shecnem  to  Nazareth. 

TOEOFHUAJ^ssilover  of  Ovd.  A 
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person  of  distinctioix  to  whoa  h-i 
inscribed  his  Goroel  and  the  Aei 
the  AposUes.     (Luke  L  3;  Acts  L . 
The  title  **  Most  exceUent***  is  tb«  ssi 
which  is  usually  giren  to  the  Bo=i> 
governor  of  provinces,  as  we  £st  t  j 
Excellency;  whence  it  is  not  nnS 
that  he  was  a  dvU  magistrate  is  s : 
high  office,  who  had  embraced  Cr:.- 
tianity.      (Acts  -yg"*     26;    xxtv 
xxvi.  26.) 

THESSALONIAJNS,  Efistli:!.  ■ 
THE.  Theauthenticitjrof  the  twoE; 
ties  is  clearly  attested  by  Ir«iL?<* 
Clement  of  Aiexandria,and  TertoT. 
The  first  Epistle  is  e^eneraUy  us' 
stood  to  have  been  toe  first  of  al< 
Pauline  letters;   it  appears  to  k- 
been  written,  not  at   Athens,  Ic 
Corinth,  about  a.  d.  52.     The  d.-. 
of  the  Epistle  was   to  estahlis2t  :: 
followers  of  Christ  in  all  tfaoite  fpr- 
for  which  they  were  so  conspk^  -' 
and  to  encourage   llieiii    under  ' 
severe  persecutions  they  had  t*^ 
dure  from  the  exasperated  sea!<'  ^ 
the  law,  as  well  as  from  the  idoiar- 
pagans.    (Acts  xviL  1- — 1 1 ;  1  T^  • 
L  5,  6.)    Paul  also  exhorted  tbii: 
seek  for  higher  attainments  ik  - 
divine  life;  and.  as  the  day  of  the  L 
will  come  suddenly,  and  no  man  kr. " 
the  time  of  this  event,  he  urges  i.^ 
to  be  always    ready.      TTie   st»' : 
Epistle  appears  to   have    beca  >- 
written  at  Corinth,  near  the  cl< .-- 
A.  D.  53  or  early  in  54,  and  seems 
have  been  desigfned  to  correct  ^  - 
misapprehensions  which  had  occurr 
respecting  the  first  Epistle.      In  t^ 
church  at  Thessalonica  there  appi- 
to  have  been  some  who  made  a  h^ 
die  of  the  Apostle's  words,  and  tscc^ 
that  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  rrry  *- 
at  hand.   (1  Thess.  v.  2 — 4.)    So  &i- 
many  in  the  present  day  suppose  tl>- 
Paul,  with  otner  Apostles  and  prua 
tive  Christians,  expected  the  judgm^  ■> 
day  before  the  close  of  the  then  prr 
sent  generation  of  men*     This  \»-^* 
says  little  for  the  inspirattoa  of  t^ 
new  Testament  Episues.      Paul  t^ 
snres  them  that  the  sudden  dej^trvf* 
tion  which  awaited  the  wicked  w 
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not  intended  for  them.    And  that  the 
**  man  of  sin"  or  ^  son  of  perdition,*' 
that  is  Idolatry f  must  reach  the  high- 
est pitch  of  arrogance  before  final 
ruin  from  the  Lord  be  hurled  upon 
the  "mystery  of  iniquity,"  which  was 
already  working.  (2  Thess.  ii.  1 — 17.) 
THESSALONICA.      A    city    of 
Macedonia,  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  riyer  Echedoms,  near  the  present 
Gulf  of  Saloniki.    Under  the  Romans 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  second  Mace- 
donian district,  and  the  largest  city 
in  the  whole  country.    It  was  an  im- 
portant conunercial  city,  the  residence 
of  the  Roman  praetor,  and  contained 
many  Jews.    Soon  after  his  first  en- 
trance into  Europe,  Paul  introduced 
Christianity  into   this  city,  and  his 
labours  were  attended  with  consider- 
able success.    (Acts  xvii.  2 — 9;  PhiL 
iv.  16;  1  Tim.  iv.  1;  1  Thess.  i.  1.) 
Thessalonica  is  now  called  Saloniki, 
and  is  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name,  which  forms  part  of  Tur- 
key in  Europe.    Among  the  principal 
antiquities  are  the  propylsa  of  the 
hippodrome,   the    rotunda,    and   the 
triumphal  arches  of  Augustus    and 
Constantine. 

TRE\JI>AS=ffi/t  of  JeUrah.  An 
insurgent  who  excited  a  tumult  among 
-the  Jews  in  the  closing  part  of  the 
reign  of  Herod.  Josepnus  mentions 
a  certain  Matthias,  who,  about  that 
period,  was  put  to  death,  for  heading 
an  insurrection  in  Jerusalem.  The 
insurgents  appear  to  have  opposed 
the  census,  which  was  taken  about 
the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  raising  the  annual  tax.  (Jos. 
^7it,  xvii.  6.  2 — 4;  viii.  4;  ix.  1;  x.  4.) 
^11  the  marks  given  by  Gamaliel  in 
reference  to  Theudas  are  found  in  the 
JMatthias  of  Josephus,  even  as  far  as 
the  name;  for  Matthias  is  only  the 
;Hebrew  expression  for  the  Greek  form 
^7iSodotu9,  or  Theudas.  Gamaliel  also 
mentions  the  insurrection  under  Judas 
the  Galilean,  on  account  of  a  "  tax- 
ixig,"  or  census,  as  occurring  about 
nine  years  after  that  under  "Aeudas. 
(^cts  v.  36.) — See  Ctbekius. 

THIEF.    Among  the  Hebrews,  the 
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restitution  that  was  required,  in  ease 
of  theft,  was  double  the  amount  taken. 
(Ex.  XX.  3 — 8.)  If  a  sheep,  however, 
was  stolen,  and  had  been  slain  or  sold, 
fourfold  was  re<^uired;  or  if  an  ox,  a 
fivefold  restitution  was  to  be  made. 
The  reason  of  this  restitution  was, 
that  sheep  were  peculiarly  exposed  to 
be  stolen;  and  oxen  being  so  indis- 
pensably necessary  in  agriculture, 
could  not  be  taken  without  great  in- 
jury to  their  owners.  (Ex.  xxiL  1.) 
In  case  the  thief  was  unable  to  make 
the  restitution  demanded  by  the  law, 
he  was  sold,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
into  servitude,  till  the  amount  waa 
paid.  (Ex.  xxiL  3;  2  Sam.  xii.  8;  2 
Kings  iv.  1 ;  Gen.  xliv.  17.)  In  later 
times  the  fine  seems  to  have  been  in- 
creased. (Prov.  vi.  30,  31.)  Whoever 
slew  a  thief  who  was  attempting  to 
break  a  house  at  night,  was  left  un- 
punished, as  the  thief  might  have  a 
design  upon  his  life;  and,  owing  to 
the  darkness,  it  might  have  been  difii- 
cult  to  identify  and  bring  him  to  jus- 
tice. (Ex.  xxii.  2.)  The  Greek  word 
legtei,  rendered  "  thief,"  signifies  a 
robber,  plunderer;  (Matt.  xxi.  13,  26, 
55;  Luke  x.  30,  36;  Mark  xv.  27;) 
also  rendered  "robber;"  (John  x.  1;) 
but  the  term  hleptes,  properly  signi- 
fies a  thief,  pilferer.  (Matt.  vi.  19, 20; 
xxiv.  43;  John  x.  1;  xii.  6;  1  Cor.  vL 
10;  1  Pet.  iv.  15.) — See  Bababbas. 

THIMNATHAH.-^See  Timnah. 

THIRST.— See  Water. 

THISTLES.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  this  well-known  troublesome 
plant  in  Palestine,  some  of  them  six 
or  eight  feet  high,  having  many  fra- 
grant purple  flowers.  The  Hebrew 
word  dardar,  designates  a  thorny 
plant,  the  caltrop,  thistle,  tribuhu 
terrestris  of  Linnaeus,  growing  in 
fields  and  among  grain.  (Gen.  iiu  18; 
Hos.  X.  8.)  The  Greek  word  tribolos^ 
rendered  "thistle;"  (Matt.  vii.  16;) 
and  "brier;"  (Heb.  vi.  8;)  properly 
signifies  three  pranged,  hence  » 
"thistle,"  the  land  caltrop;  whence 
the  name  of  the  military  caltrop* 
composed  of  three  or  more  radiat- 
ing spikes  or  prongs,  thrown  upon 
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the  ground  to  annoy  cavalry. — See 
Thorns. 

THOMAS  =  frf».  One  of  the 
twelve  Apostles,  also  called  **Didy- 
mus=f^^  trvin.  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  early  history;  but  he  is  described 
as  one  who  readily  followed  Christ, 
though  he  showed  signs  of  incredulity 
when  first  informed  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection. (Matt.  X.  8;  Mark  iii.  18; 
Luke  vi.  15;  John  xx.  24;  Acts  L  13.) 
We  have  no  reliable  information  con- 
cerning his  later  history. 

TUORNS.  There  are  many  varie- 
ties of  prickly  or  thorny  plants  in 
Palestine,  some  of  which  grow  to  a 
very  large  size;  and  in  some  parts 
the  ground  is  covered  with  almost  im- 
penetrable thickets  of  weeds,  thorns, 
oriers,  and  thistles.  The  most  of  the 
following  Hebrew  and  Greek  words 
designate  thorny  plants  and  shrubs. 

1.  Kotz,  rendered  "thorns,"  is  pro- 
bably the  generic  name  for  all  kinds 
of  thornv  plants.  (Gen.  iii.  18;  Hos. 
X.  8.)  If  any  particular  plant  be  de- 
signated, it  may  be  the  Ononh  spitwsay 
or  rest-harrow,  a  most  pernicious  and 
prickly  plant,  which  covers  entire 
helds  and  plains  in  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine. (Ex.  xxii.  6;  Judg.  viii.  7,  16; 
Isa.  xxxii.  13;  xxxiii.  12;  Jor.  iv.  3.) 

2.  Atad,  rendered  "  bramble,"  margin, 
••thistle;"  (Judg.  ix.  14,  15;)  and 
"  thorn;"  (Ps.  Ixviii.  9;)  perhaps  the 
Mhamnns  paliurns,  or  buck-thorn, 
which  is  common  in  Palestine.  3. 
Hhedeh^  rendered  "thorn;"  (Prov. 
XV.  19;)  and  "brier;"  (Mic.  vii.  4;) 
perhaps  the  m-elofigcfia  spitiosa,  or 
prickly  mad-apple,  whose  stem  and 
leaves  are  thorny.  4.  Sirim,  ren- 
dered "  thorns,"  such  as  spring  up 
luxuriantly  among  ruins.  (Isa. 
xxxiv.  13;  Hos.  ii.  6;  Nah.  i.  10; 
!Eccl.  vii.  6.)  5.  Salloti,  rendered 
"thorn,"  fluch  as  are  found  on  the 
palm-tree;  (Ezek.  ii.  6;)  also  rendered 
"brier."  (Ezek.  xxviii.  24.)  6. 
Hoahh,  rendered  "thorn;"  ( Job.  xli. 
*>•   Prov.  xxvi.  9;   SoL  Song  ii.  2;) 

•kets;"  (1  Sam.  xiii.  6;)  "bram- 

Isa.  xxxir.  13;)  and  "thistle;" 

s  xiv.  9 ;  Job  xxxL  40 ;  2  Chron. 


XXV.  18;)    margin,  "furze-bush,  or 
thorn,"  perhaps  the  prunug  tylrekris, 
the  she,  OT  hla<:k'thorii,    7.  Naatzvtz^ 
rendered  "thorn;  (Isa.  viL  19;  Iv.  13;) 
perhaps  the  zizyphn^  vutgarig^otZew^ 
thorn,  which  gprows  in  many  parts  of 
Palestine.  8.  Sirpadt  render«i  *'brier," 
(Isa.    Iv.   13;)    probably    the    ickiU 
mustard  is  to  be  understood;  others 
think  the  iroI/*9  milk  is  designated 
9.     I^ituiimf     rendered     "  thorns  f 
(Prov.   xxii.    6;     Num.   xxxiiL    55; 
Josh,  xxiii,  13.)      10.    Shamir^  ren- 
dered "  briers,"  chiefly  in  the  expres- 
sion "briers  and  thorns;**  (Isa.  t.  6; 
vii.  23,  24,  25;  ix.  18;  x.   17;  xxrii 
4;  xxxii.  13;)  perhaps  the  lotut  ipi- 
nosa,  or  prickly  lotus.      11.    ^ut'xt, 
rendered  "thorns,"  as  growing  spontt- 
neously  in  the  fields  and  among  ruins: 
usu  ally  coupled  with  sham^ir^^^rwT^ 
in  the  same  passages.     12.  Sikkim^ 
rendered  pricks;   (Num.  xxxiii.  55;) 
also  "  barbed  irons,"  seeming  to  de- 
signate   any  kind  of  sharp    points. 
(Job  xli.  7.)    13.  Barqaniniy,  rendered 
"  briers,"  (Judg.  viii.  7,  1(5,)  properly 
signifies  threshing ^iXedae*^  with  bot- 
toms or  rollers  of  jagged  iron  or  stone. 
14.  Serabim,  rendered  "  brier,"  (Ezek. 
ii.  6,)  properly  {»ignifies  rebeiiious,  or 
as  the  margm,  "  rebels."     The  Sep- 
tuagint  translates  the  word, "  stung  by 
the  cpgtruSf  or  gad-fly."     15.  Jktf^t, 
rendered    "bush;"    (Mark    xiL    26; 
Luke    XX.    87;    Acts  vit    30,  35;) 
"bramble- bush:"  (Luke  tL  44;)  any 
thorny  bush  or  shrub.    16.  Akamtke^ 
rendered  "thorns."  (Matt.  vii.  16;  xiii. 
7,  22;  Luke  vi.  44;  viii  7,   14;   Mart 
iv.  7,  18;  Heb.  vi.  8.)    As  sc»  many 
species  of  thorny  and  ivy-like  plants 
exist  in  Palestine,  all  conjectures  as 
to  the  particular  plant  which  afforded 
the  crown  of  thorns  put  upon  tiie  head 
of  Christ    must  necessarily    remain 
uncertain.     (Matt.  xxviL  29;    Johs 
xix.  2,  5.)     The  term  »holojnt^  ren- 
dered "thorn,"  is  used  fignrativelj 
for  the  pain^  trottblet  i.e.  the  ballet' 
ing  Paul  received  from  the  messenger 
of  Satan.    Lest  the  Apostle  shook 
have  been  over-elated,  through  the 
several  Divine  revelations  with  whici" 
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lie  was  favoured,  the  hostility  of  Satan, 
in  the  form  of  false  friends  or  avowed 
foes,  was  permitted  to  meet  him  in 
every  step  of  his  career,  which  ulti- 
matelv  brought  on  him  an  infirmity, 
probal)ly  a  nervous  weakness.  (2 
Cor.  xii.  7 — 10). — See  Thistle,  and 
Bush. 

THRESHING.    There  were  differ- 
ent methods  of  threshing  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews.    The  tst^iff  or  fiail^ 
which  was  used  for  the  grain  that  was 
too  tender  to  be  treated  in  the  other 
methods.      (Isa.    xxviii.    27.)      The 
threshing-sledges,  called  by  the  He- 
brews barganim,  rendered  "  briers," 
(Judg.  viii.  7, 16,)  were  of  two  kinds, 
the   morag  and    the    agalah.      The 
mvrag,  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  22;  1  Chron. 
xxi.  23;  Isa.  xii.  15,)  still  in  use  in 
the  north  of  Palestine,  consists  chiefly 
of  two  planks  fastened  together  side 
by  side,  and  bent  upwards  in  front, 
with  holes  bored  in  the  bottom  under- 
neath, and  in  which  are  fixed  sharp 
fragments  of  hard  stone.     The  ma- 
chine is  dragged  by  oxen  as  they  are 
driven  round  upon  the  grain;  some- 
times a  man  or  a  boy  sits  upon  it.   The 
effect  of  it  is  to  cut  up  the  straw  quite 
fine.  The  agalah  is  a  sledge  with  wheels 
or  rollers  of  wood,  iron,  or  stone,  made 
rough,  and  joined  together  in  the  form 
of  a  sledge.  (Isa.  xxviii.  27, 28.)  This 
machine,  which  was  used  for  sepa- 
rating the  grain  of  wheat  or  barley, 
etc.,  and  cutting  the  straw,  which 
serves    as    fodder,  was  drawn  in  a 
circle  by  a  pair  of  cows  or  bulls,  over 
the  com.    Treading  out  the  com  by 
the  feet  of  neat  cattle,  is  perhaps  the 
most  ancient  mode  of  threshing,  and 
is  still  practised  in  Palestine.     Dr. 
Kobinsbn    says,    "A    level  spot   is 
selected  for  the  threshing  floors,  which 
Are  then  constructed  near  each  other, 
of  a  circular  form,  perhaps  fifty  feet  in 
diameter,  merely  by  beating  down  the 
earth  hard.    Upon  these  circles  the 
sheaves  are  spread  out  quite  thick, 
and    the  grain    is    trodden  out   by 
animals.    Here,  near  Jericho,   were 
no  less  than  five  such  floors,  all  trodden 
bj'  oxen,  cows,  and  younger  cattle,  ar- 
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ranged  in  each  case  five  a-breast,  and 
driven  round  in  a  circle,  or  rather  in 
all  directions  over  the  floor.  By  this 
process  the  straw  is  broken  up  and 
becomes  chaff.  It  is  occasionally 
turned  up  with  a  large  wooden  fork, 
having  two  prongs,  and  when  suffi- 
ciently trodden,  is  thrown  up  with  the 
same  fork  against  the  wind,  in  order 
to  separate  the  grain,  which  is  then 
gathered  up  and  winnowed.  The 
whole  process  is  exceedingly  waste- 
ful." On  another  occasion  the  same, 
traveller  saw  them  winnowing  the 
grain  on  the  floors,  by  tossing  it  up 
against  the  wind  with  a  fork.  And 
the  owners  of  the  crops  came  every 
night  and  slept  upon  tneir  threshing 
floors  to  guard  them.  (Ruth  iii.  2 — 14.) 
On  one  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  tombs, 
representing  oxen  tretuUng  out  the 
com,  may  still  be  read  the  song,  in 
hieroglyphics,  which  the  overseer 
sings  while  threshing: 

Tread  ye  out  for  jonrselvcfl, 
Tread  yo  out  for  younelvcs, 

O,  oxen ! 
Tread  ye  out  for  yourselves, 
Tread  ye  out  for  yourselves. 

The  8tra-\v; 
For  ZDcn,  who  are  your  masters, 

The  grain. 

The  Mosaic  law  allowed  the  ox, 
during  threshing,  to  eat  both  the  grain 
and  the  straw.  (Deut.  xxv.  4.)  The 
monuments  also  show  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  suffered  the  ox  to  tread  out 
the  com  unmuzzled.  Dr.  Robinson, 
when  at  Jericho,  observed  the  process 
of  threshing  by  oxen,  cows,  and 
younger  catue.  He  says,  "  The  pre- 
cept of  Moses  was  not  very  well  re- 
garded by  our  Christian  friends,  many 
of  their  animals  having  their  months 
tied  up,  while  amons  the  Muhamme- 
dans  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
an  animal  muzzled."  This  ancient 
custom  of  leaving  the  ox  unmuzzled 
was  designed  to  enforce  a  similar  obli- 
gation in  reference  to  man.  (Hos.  x. 
11;  ICor.ix.  9—11;  1  Tim.  v.  18.) 
THRONE.  A  high  chair  with  a 
footstool,  on  which  kmgs  and  princes 
sat  on  state  ocxsasions.  The  thrones 
of  Oriental  monarchs  were  often  mag- 
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The  throne  of  Solomon 
ofiToryandgoUL  (lKingfx.ia— 20.) 
Mr.  Layard  discovered  in  the  mound 
at  Nimrud,  among  other  extraordi- 
nary retics,  portions  of  the  throne  on 
which  the  Assyrian  monarchs  sat  more 
than  2,600  years  ago.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  legs,  noiich  appear  to  have 
been  partly  of  ivory,  it  was  of  wood, 
overlaid  with  bronse.    The  metal  was 
elaborately  engraved  and  embossed, 
and  the  ivory  beautifully  carved.   The 
throne  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs  is 
often  exhibited  on  the  ancient  monu- 
ments.   The  term  "  throne  "  is  some- 
times equivalent  to  "kingdom."    (2 
Chron.  ix.  8;  Acts  ii.  30;  Ueb.  i.  8.) 
So  also  **  thrones  "  designate  earthly 
potentates,  and  celestial  beings,  arch- 
angels. (Col.  i.  16.) — See  Footstool. 
THUMMIM.— See  Urim. 
THUNDER.— See  Lightmxo. 
THYATIRA.      A   city    of   Asia 
Minor,  situated  on  the  borders    of 
Mysia,  in  Lydia,  between  Sardis  and 
Fergamus.      It  was    a    Macedonian 
colony,  and  is  now  called  Ak-Histtar 
s= White  Castle.    (Rev.  i.  11;  ii.  18, 
24.)    This  city  was  famous  for  the 
art  of  dyeing  purple;  (Acts  xvL  14;) 
an  ancient  inscription  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  dyer$  has  been  found  tnere; 
and  it  still  maintains  its  reputation 
for   dyeing.      Thyatira   teems    with 
relics  of  a  former  splendid  city,  though 
there  is  not  the  trace  of  the  site  of 
any  ruin  or  early  building.    Fellows 
saw  a  vast  number  of  parts  of  columns, 
with  fragments  of  granite,  and  grey, 
white,  and  red-veined  marble. 

THYINE-WOOD.  A  species  of 
oedar  growing  in  Spain,  and  on  the 
coast  or  Africa,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Moont  Atlas.  It  was  Uie  cedar  or 
citron- wood  of  the  Romans,  the  Thuja 
O'Ttieulata  of  Linneus.  The  timber 
being  highly  aromatic  was  much  em- 
ployed in  ornamental  wood-work,  for 
tables,  statues,  etc.;  and  it  was  almost 
indestructible.  It  was  frequently  em- 
ployed to  give  fragrance  to  sacrifices. 
xhe  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  thirty 
feet  or  even  more,  and  resembles  the 
cjpress  in  its  boughs,  leaves,  and  fruit. 
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It  prodnces  the  Saadarach  reun  of 
commerce.  The  wood-work  of  the 
roof  of  the  celebrated  mosk,  now  the 
cathedral  of  Cordova,  built  in  the  9th 
century,  is  said  to  be  of  this  wood. 
(Rev.  xviiL  12.) 

TIBERIA&      A  city  of    Galilee 
built  by  Herod  Antipas,  and  named 
in  honour  of  the  emperor  Tiberius. 
It  is  situated  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  about  four  miles 
from  its  southern  end;  hence  the  ses 
of  Galilee  is  sometimes  called  "the 
sea  of  Tiberias."     (John  vi.  1,  23; 
xxt  1.)    There  are  many  traces  of 
the  city  still  existing,  and  fragmese 
of  granite  columns  lying  aboat.     For 
several  centuries  after  the  destmctioiL 
of   Jerusalem,   Tiberias,   now  caUed 
Tttbariyeh,  was  the  central  point  ci* 
Hebrew  learning;  and  it  still  retains 
something  of  its  former  reputation. 
According  to  the  testimony   of  all 
travellers,  it  is  a  mean  and  miserabie 
place;   the  houses  are  infested  with 
swarms  of  fleas;  it  is  even  acurroit 
saying  among  the  natives,  **•  The  kine 
of  the  fleas  has  his  court  at  Tubariyeh.^ 
The  town  was  nearly  all  orerthrovn 
by  an  earthquake,  January  Ist,  1837. 
when  about  700  persons  perished  ::: 
the  ruins. 

TIBERIAS,  SEA  OF.— See  Sti. 

TIBBRIUS.  Tiberius  Claudia^ 
Drusus  Kero,  the  third  Roman  eift- 
peror  or  Caesar,  was  the  son  of  liviA 
and  step-son  of  Augustus;  and  beics: 
adoptea  by  that  emperor,  he  was  as- 
sociated with  him  in  the  g^remmt's: 
probably  three  years  before  bis  death. 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  ia 
the  year  of  Rome  767.  John  th* 
Baptist  commenced  preaching  in  th; 
fifteenth  year  of  his  entire  reign«  asi 
the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  took  place 
three  or  four  years  later.  Tiberii>- 
died  A.  IK  37,  after  a  cruel  reisn  J. 
twenty-two  and  a  half  yeajra.  lie  > 
often  mentioned  under  the  title 
Cffisar.  (Matt.  xxiL  17,  21 ;  Mark  x. 
14,  17;  Luke  xx.  22—25;  autiii.  -, 
John  xix.  12,  15.) 

TIBHATH.— See  Betak. 

TIBNI-^^OiMf  qf  JeAotmJL    A 
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factious  man  who  disputed  the  throne  of 
Israel  with  Omri.  (1  Kinn^sxvi.  21-23.) 

TIDALsr/f'fl?',  rcneration.  One  of 
the  allies,  who,  with  Chedorlaomer 
invaded  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham.   (Gen.  xiv.  1.) 

TIGLATII  -  PILESER  =  AsxJtur, 
lord  of  the  Tifjris.  The  king  of  Assyria 
who  was  invited  by  Ahaz,liin^  of  Ju- 
dah,  to  aid  him  ai^ainst  the  kings  of  Sy- 
ria and  Israel,  B.C.  739.  Thishedid, but 
he  proved  a  dangerous  ally,and  exacted 
a  heavy  tribute  from  Aha%,  so  as  to 
distress  him  without  affording  him 
permanent  security.  (2  Kings  xvi. 
7—10;  2  Chrun.  xxviii.  20,  21.)  From 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  also,  he  carried 
off  the  inhabitants  of  many  cities, 
which  was  a  forcstalment  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  that  kingdom  into  Assyria. 
(2  Kings  XV.  29;  xvii.  3— G;  1  Chron. 
V.  26.)  Fragments  of  the  annals  of 
his  reign  have  been  found  on  the  As- 
syrian monuments. 

TIKVAH=fl  cord  line.  The  fa- 
ther-in-law of  lluldah;  (2  Kings  xxii. 
U;)  also  written  *' Tikvath."  (I 
Chron.  xxxiv.  22.) 

TIKVATH.— See  Tikvah. 

TlLOy=gift.  A  descendant  of 
Judah.     (1  Chron.  iv.  20.) 

TIMBREL.  The  Hebrew  word 
toph,  whence  the  Spanish  adduffa^ 
rendered  "  timbrel,"  denotes  a  musical 
instrument,  somewhat  like  the  modern 
tambourine.  It  was  used  on  solemn 
and  festive  occasions.  (Ex.  xv.  20; 
Judg.  xi.  34;  Ps.  IxTiii.  25;  cxlix.  3.) 
It  is  rendered  "  tabret."  (Gen.  xxxi. 
7;  1  Sam.  xviii.  0 ;  Job  xvii.  6;  Jer. 
xxxi.  4.)  Among  the  Egyptians  the 
timbrel  was  of  three  forms;  one  was 
circular,  another  square  or  oblong, 
and  the  third  consisted  of  two  squares, 
separated  by  a  bar.  They  were  all 
beaten  by  the  hand. 

TIMiEUS.— See  BAHTiMiEUS. 

TIMNA=<?n^  withheld,  A  concu- 
bine of  Eliphaz  the  son  of  Esau; 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  12,  22;  1  Chron.  i.  39;) 
-who  appears  to  have  given  name  to  an 
!Edomitish  tribe,  also  written  **Tim- 
nah;"  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40;)  an!  "  Tim- 
nath;"  (1  Chron.  i.  51.; 
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TY}X^ All  :=z  portion  assigned,  1. 
An  ancient  Canaanitish  city,  first  a.s- 
signed  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  after- 
wards to  Dan.  It  was  long  in  the 
possession  of  the  Philistines.  (Josh. 
XV.  10,  57;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  18.) 
It  is  also  written  "Timnath;"  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  12;  Judg.  xiv.  1,  5;)  and 
"Timuathah."  (Josh.  xix.  43.)  The 
inhabitants  were  called  "  Timnites." 
It  is  now  called  TibneJi.  and  lies  not 
far  south-west  from  Zorah.  (Judg. 
xv.  6.)     2.  See  TiMNA. 

TIMNATIL— See  Tmina. 

TIMNATHAH.— See  Timkah. 

TIMXATH-HERES.  — See  Tim- 
natii-Seraii. 

TIMNATII-SERAH  =  remaining 
portion. — A  town  in  the  mountains  of 
Ephralm,  which  was  assigned  to 
Joshua;  and  in  which  he  was  buried. 
(Josh.  xix.  49,  50;  xxiv.  30.)  It  is 
also  written  "  Timnath-heres"=/yw- 
tion  of  the  itun.  (Judg.  ii.  9.)  It  is 
now  called  Tihnch,  and  lies  north- 
west of  Gophna  on  the  Roman  road 
to  Antipatris.  The  site  is  covered 
with  foundations  of  what  was  once  a 
considerable  town,  near  which  are 
seen  several  sepulchral  excavations. 

TlMO:!i=honourable.  One  of  the 
seven  primitive  deacons  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem.    (Acts  vi.  5.) 

TIMOTHEUS.—See  Timothy. 

TIMOTHY =hono^ired  of  God,  A 
disciple  and  the  travelling  companion 
of  PauL  (Acts  xiv.  3 — 6.)  lie  was 
the  son  of  a  Christian  Jewess;,  his 
father  was  a  Greek.  He  was  probably 
a  native  of  Lystra,  in  Lycaonia.  (Acts 
xvi.  1.)  Timothy  received  a  pious 
education  from  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother; (2  Tim.  i.  5;  iii.  14,  15;)  and 
when  Paul  became  acquainted  with 
him,  he  was  already  of  good  report 
among  the  faithful.  (Acts  xvi.  2.) 
As  the  friend  of  the  Apostle,  and 
possessing  his  confidence  and  affection 
in  a  very  high  degree,  he  is  called  his 
"son."  (1  Tim.  i.  2;  2  Tim.  i.  2.) 
He  appears  to  have  been  with  Panl 
at  Rome;  but  his  later  history  is  un- 
known. (Philem.  1 ;  Heb.  xiii.  23.) 
lie  is  frequently  called  **  Timotheus.*' 

2  v 
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(1  Cor.  iv.  17;  xvi.  10;  2  Cor.  L  10; 
Phil.  i.  1;  ii.  li);  1  Thess.  i.  1.) 

TIMOTHY,  EPISTLKS  TO.  The 
Pauline  origin  of  these  two  pastoral 
i4)i^tU*s  is  attested  by  Ireuaui.-,  Theo- 
philus  of  Anlioch,  Clement  <»f  Alex- 
andria, Tertullian,  and  Orip^en;  and 
the  diction  everywhere  evinces  their 
Pauline  authorship. 

The  /V r.tf  £j) ixtle  appea rs  to  ha ve  been 
written  in  some  part  of  Macedonia,  soon 
after  Tniil  had  left  Ephesus  the  second 
lime,  ftl>  »ut  A.  D.  57.  After  a  residence 
of  three  years,  Paul  was  unexpectedly 
compelled  to  leave  Ephesus.  How- 
ever, before  he  (icpiirted  by  way  of 
Maee»l'>nia  to  Greece,  (Acts  xix. 
1 — 11 ;  XX.  1,  2;  1  Cor.  xvi.  8,  21,)  he 
■ent  thither  Timothy  and  P>astus. 
(Acts  xix.  22.)  Timothy  executed  his 
commission  and  returned  at  once  to  Ep- 
hesus, where  Paul  left  him  when  he  took 
his  departure.  (1  Cor.  xvi.  8— 12.)  Paul 
wrote  to  Ephesus  from  Macedonia, 
givini?  Timothy  thecommissions  which 
the  Ejiistle  contains,  to  npi)oint  tcficli- 
ors  and  elders,  possess! n:;-  ihe  re4ui^ite 
qualifications,  who  should  conduct  the 
fifiairs  of  the  church.  lie  aUo  «jave 
instruction  on  Christian  doctrine, 
with  warninp^s  ac^inst  heretical  fables ; 
and  also  counsel  to  Timothy  himself. 
Timothy,  however,  could  not  long  re- 
main in  Ephesus  with  sijfjty;  hence, 
as  soon  as  the  commissions  were  exe- 
cuted, he  sought  the  Apostle,  with 
whom  we  find  him  shortly  after,  when 
the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
wtis  written.  (Acts  xx.  3 — 5;  2  Cor. 
i.  1—19.) 

The  Second  Epistle  appears  to  have 
been  written  towards  the  close  of  Paul*s 
imprisonment  at  Rome,  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  **  two  years,"  mentioned  in 
Acts  xxviii.  30,  and  after  the  Epistles  to 
Philemon,  the  Colossians,  Epheaians, 
and  the  Philippians,  but  before  the 
close  of  the  winter  of  A.D.  63.  (2  Tim.  iv. 
21.)  During  Paul's  imprbonment,Luke 
and  Demas  were  in  his  company ;  (Col 
iv.  14;  PhUem.  24;  2  Tim.  iv.  11 ;)  Ty- 
chicas,  Mark,  and  Timothy,  were  like- 
wise with  him  for  some  time ;  (Col.  i.  1 ; 
>.  7,  8  ,10;  Philem.  24;)  but  some  of 
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thorn  had  departed  as  messengers  to 
the  churches;  Demas  at  least  h&l 
forsaken  him;  (CoL  iv.  7,  s,  14;  - 
Tim.  iv.  10,  11;)  and  Luke  appears 
to  have  left  Rome  before  the  Apo^th'i 
death.  (Acts  xxviii.  30.  31.)  Paoi 
havini^  made  his  first  defence,  when  h 
had  just  been  delivered  from  inuniiji  ?.: 
peril,  and  under  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  departure,  wrote  this  Epi>j> 
to  Timothy,  earnestly  summouca  h;-.i 
to  his  side,  and  desired  him  to  brii  c: 
Mark  with  him.  (2  Tim.  iv.  0, 11, 21  ; 
Among  the  delegates  from  i." 
churches,  who  came  with  sup  pi 
and  to  cotuole  and  assist  him  t>:i  ■.  > 
trial,  (Phil,  iv,  IS;  Col.  iv.  12.  \\\i  i' 
Tim.  i.  15 — 17,)  Eras t  us  ou^h:  i  • 
have  come  from  Corintli,  but  '•..- 
"abode,"  i.e.  rrmaine/i^  at  home;  j'  i 
Trophiuuis  was  on  his  route  wi:^ 
others,  "  but  ^/<^y  //'/"^  Trophimu-s  ..: 
l^Iiletus,  sick."  (2  Tim.  iv.  2(\)  -  , 
also  a  cloak  and  certain  docauje..:^ 
seem  to  have  been  left  nt  Trrfa>  :"  r 
the  A])nstle  by  some  of  thv)sc  dcie- 
^atca:  '*  Tlie  cloak  which  fk-'y  i-  r\  jt 
Troas,  when  thou  comest,  bring  «v..h 
thee,  and  the  books,  especiHllv  tt- 
parchments."  ^2  Tim.  iv.  13.)  "T..> 
Epistle  was  cviaently  the  last  whi.h 
the  Apostle  %vrote.  It  has  been  wrli 
called  "  the  dying  testimony  of  tbe 
noblest  of  the  sons  of  men.^*  It  t»  ;\> 
written  in  order  to  encourage  Timo'.hj 
to  faithfulness  and  perseverance  in  th- 
discharge  of  his  Christian  duti.  >. 
counselling^  him  not  to  meddle  with  di>- 
putes  on  unprofitable  topics,  to  be  on 
his  guard  against  false  teachers,  and 
to  teach  pure  doctrine  according  w 
his  early  instructions. — See  Pafi-. 

TIN.  The  Hebrew  word  bed: , 
rendered  **  tin,"  (Isa.  L  25,)  denotes  an 
alhif  of  lead,  tin,  ur  other  infer i«'r 
metals.  But  in  Num.xxxi,  22;  Ex*!. 
xxii.  IS,  20;  xxvii.  12,  it  seems  to  do- 
note  fin.  It  was  one  of  the  articles  o; 
commerce  which  the  Tyrians  received 
from  Tarshish,  whither,  as  some  sup- 
pose, it  was  brought  from  the  Brit3>k 
islands.  In  Zech.  iv.  10,  the  Hebrw 
word  rendered  **  plummet,*'  margin. 
"  stone  of  tin,'*  designates  a  lrT»elU»§ 
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instrument  of  <ih,  as  used  by  ancient 
buildprs. — See  Lead. 
Tl¥ili>2\.U=:passageJmvL  1.  A  city 
situated  at  the  lower  fordinji^  place  on 
the  MChtern  bank  of  the  Euphrates; 
now  the  village  ed-Beyr.  It  consti- 
tuted the  north  eastern  extremity  (if 
Solomon's  dominions.  (1  Kings  ir. 
24.)  2.  A  city  near  Samaria.  (2 
Kine:?  XV.  IG.) 

l^l\\£\.'6^=^uhjugai(d.  A  son  of 
Juphtth,  from  whom  sprunc:  a  north- 
ern i)*.M)ple,  probably  the  Thmeians. 
(Gen.  X.  2.) 

Tin  ATHITES=/7/7/^j.  Probably 
the  TKime  of  a  family  of  the  Keuites. 
(I  Ciiron.  ii.  55.) 

TiivKS.  The  Hebrew  word  salta- 
ronini.  rendered  "  round  tires  like  the 
moon,"  (Isa.  iii.  18,)  and  *•  ornaments 
like  the  moon,"  (Judpf.  viii.  21,  26, 
margin,)  denotes  crescents,  little 
moons,  worn  as  an  ornament  on  the 
necks  of  men  and  women,  and  also  on 
camf^ls.  So  also  in  Isa.  iii.  18,  the 
I  Id  J  re  w  word  tthchiijtlhfi,  rendered 
"ciiiis,"  mari^in,  "network,"  signifies 
iittlr  isicng;  hence  an  ornament  with 
studs  of  precious  stones,  resembling 
suns,  worn  around  the  heads  of  fe- 
males. The  Hebrew  word  netiiphoth, 
rendt>red  "  collars,"  margin,  *'  sweet 
jewels,"  (Judg.  viii.  2G,)  and  "chains," 
margin,  **  sweetballs,"  (Isa.  iii.  19,) 
properly  signifies  pendants  for  the 
ears,  car-dropz, — "  And  the  sun-span- 
gles, and  the  crescents;  the  ear-pen- 
dants and  the  bracelets."  (Isa,  iii.  18, 
39.) — See  Jewels. 

TIllHAKAH.  A  king  of  Ethiopia 
and  Egypt,  b.  c.  714 — 694.  The  name 
of  this  Egypto-Ethiopian  monarch  is 
written  on  the  ancient  monuments, 


T         h  »•        *   , 

Tihrak;  evidently  the  Tarhos  of 
Manetho,  the  third  and  last  king  of 
the  twenty-fifth  or  Ethiopic  dynasty. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of 
antiquity;  he  is  said  to  have  extended 
bis  conquests  over  Egypt  and  along 
the  coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as  the  pil- 
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lars  of  Hercules.  He  was  the  ally  of 
the  Hebrews;  he  also  opposed  the  As- 
syrian power  successfully,  and  main- 
tained his  Asiatic  possessions.  (2 
Kings  xix.  9;  Isa.  xviii.  1 — 7;  xxxvii. 
9.) 

TIRHANAH  =  i«rZ///^^.  A  de- 
scendant of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  ii.  48.) 

TIRIA==/<frtr.  A  descendant  of 
Judah.     (1  Chron.  iv.  16.) 

TIRSHATHA  =  an^tcrc.  rcccrc. 
This  title,  borne  by  the  Persian  go- 
vernor of  Judea,  is  equivalent  to  Yimr 
Severity,  It  is  given  to  Zerubbabel, 
(Ezr.  ii.  63;  Neh.  vii.  6o,  70,)  also  to 
Nchemiah,  (Neh.  viii.  9;  x.  1.)  In 
the  margin  it  is  rendered  "  governor;" 
and  in  Neh.  xii.  26,  it  is  exchanged 
for paJtJia^  i.e. pasha,  or  "governor." 

TlRZAH=^/r//V///f,  1.  A  Canaan- 
itishvcity,  probably  the  present  Tullu- 
zah,  lying  north  of  Mount  Ebal ;  (Josh, 
xii.  24;  Sol.  Song  vi,  4;)  which  Jero- 
boam made  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  and  which  retained  that  rank 
till  Samaria  was  built  by  Omri.  (1 
Kings  xiv.  17;  xv.  21;  xvL  6,  8,  1.*), 
23,  '24;  2  Kings  xv.  14,  16.)  2.  A 
daughter  of  Zefophehad.  (Num.  xxvi. 
33;  xxvii.  1 ;  xxxvi.  11 ;  Josh.  xvii.  3.) 

TISHBITE.  Elijah  is  called  "  the 
Tishbite,"  (1  Kings  xvii.  1;  xxi.  17,) 
from  a  city  of  Naphtali  called 
"  Thisbe"=^//<?  captlre.     (Tobit  i.  2.) 

TISKI.— See  Ethaxim. 

TITHES.  The  setting  apart  of  the 
tentit,  of  the  produce,  and  even  of  the 
spoils  of  war,  as  a  eucharistic  dona- 
tion for  religious  purposes,  obtained 
among  various  nations  in  remote  anti- 
quity. (Gen.  xiv.  16,  20;  Heb.  vii.  4; 
compare  Gen.  xxviii.  22.)  The  an- 
cient Egyptians  devoted  two- tenths 
of  their  produce  for  civil  and  religious 
purposes.  (Gen.  xlvii.  20,  2(>.)  The 
custom  of  paying  tithe  was  introduced 
into  the  Hebrew  code.  (Deut.  xii.  11, 
17—19;  xiv.  22,  28.)  The  Hebrews 
were  obliged  to  devote  to  Jehovah,  as 
the  sovereijB;n  of  the  State,  after  the 
payment  of  the  first  fruits  of  their 
produce,  two-tenths  of  what  remained. 
One-tenth  of  what  was  devoted  to 
Jehovah,  called  the  "first  tithe,"  was 
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a»si,2:nccl  to  the  Iicvites,  as  a  remune- 
ration for  their  services.  (Num.  xviii. 
S— 31 ;  Lev.  xxvii.  .SO— 33.)  The  Le- 
rites  paid  a  tenth  of  this  tithe,  called 
the  **  tithe  of  the  tithes,"  to  the 
priests.  (Num.  xviii.  20 — 2.S;  N«'h.  x. 
37_'Ji).)  The  tithe  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  could  be  redeemed  or  com- 
muted, in  case  a  fifth  part  of  the  esti- 
mated value  was  added  to  the  whole 
amount.  (I^v.  xxvii.  31 — 33.)  The 
Hebrew  then  carried  the  second  tenth 
to  the  courts  of  the  tabernacle  or  tem- 
ple, as  a  thank-otTering,  in  order  to 
entertain  the  Levites  and  Iiis  own 
househohi  He  was  at  liberty  to  sell 
it,  but  he  was  bound  to  carry  the 
money  to  the  sanctuary,  to  purchase 
what  he  pleased  for  the  appointiKl 
feast.  (Deut  xii.  17—19;  xiv.  22.  27.) 
However,  on  every  third  year,  called 
the  "year  of  tithing,"  the  Hebrew 
celebrated  the  feast  with  the  second 
tithe  in  his  own  house,  in  giving  en- 
tertainments to  the  widow,  the  orphan, 
tlie  stranger,  and  the  Levites;  (Deut. 
xiv.  28,  2J);  xxvi.  12 — l.'),)  which 
contributed  to  promote  a  kindly  feel- 
ing, among  all  classes,  throughout  the 
nation,  (rrov.  iii.  9,  10;  Mai.  iii.  8, 
9;  Hos.  ii.  9.)  Though  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  law  demanded  the 
titlie  of  herbs,  yet  the  Pharisees  tithed 
their  mint,  anise,  cummin,  and  rue; 
but  it  was  not  for  this  that  our  I^rd 
cniidemned  them,  but  for  neglecting 
weiglitier  things,  tis  mercy,  judgment, 
and  faith,  while  they  were  so  scrupu- 
lously exact  in  matters  of  inferior  mo- 
ment.   (Matt,  xxiii.  23—33.) 

TITTLE.  The  Greek  word  hrraia, 
rendered  "  tittle,"  denotes  the  aprr, 
pointy  or  extremity  of  a  letter;  hence 
it  is  used  to  designate  tlic  Irastpawti- 
clt.  (Matt.  V.  18;  Luke  xvi.  17.)— 
•See  tloT. 

TrVUS^hononrahk.  A  Christian 
teacher,  supposed  to  have  been  a  na- 
tive of  Antioch  in  Syria,  probably 
converted  under  the  labours  of  Paul. 
(Gal  ii.  1—3;  Tit.  i.  4.)  Ho  accom- 
panied Paul  and  Barnabas  from  An- 
tioch to  ^Jerusalem,  to  consult  the 
Apostles  on  certain  Mosaic  rites. 
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(Acts  XV.  2;  Gal.  ii.  1.)  Titus  ap- 
pears to  have  accompanied  Paul  u* 
Crete,  where  he  was  left  to  e^tabH<h 
and  regulate  all  the  churches,  (Tit. 
i.  ,>;  Acts  xix.  1 — 11;  xx.  31.)  Aficr- 
wards  he  was  with  Paul  at  Ephesus: 
whence  hewajjsentbvhim  to  Coririih. 
(2  Cor.  xii.  18;  viii.  I'c.)  When  l\iul 
departed  from  Ephe.sus  he  met  wirh 
Titus  in  Macedonia,  (2  Cor.  ii.  12. 1:5: 
vii.  5,  G.)  Titus  was  sent  a  sect»ii»i 
time  to  Corinth,  when  he  took  wish 
him  Paul's  second  Epistle  to  iht* 
Corinthians.  (2  Cor.  viii.  (;,  10,  17. 
22,  23.)  Titus  appears  to  have  been 
with  Paul  in  Kome  during^  his  im- 
prisonment; whence  he  was  ssent  ir.ti"* 
Dalmatia.     (2  Tim.  iv.  10.) 

TITUS,  EPISTLE  TO.    The  Pan- 
line  origin  of  this  first  of  the  pa.st«.»rAl 
Epistles  is  acknowledged  in  the  canon 
of  Muratori  and  in  the  Pcschiio;  alv 
by  Irena>us,  TertuUian,  and  Clemen; 
of  Alexandria.     It  appears  to  have 
been  written  shortly  after  Pnurs,/r>»^ 
arrival   at   Ephesus,  about  a.  i>.'  .VV 
When  Paul  left  Corinth  he  einbarkt-i 
at  its  eastern  harbour,  Cencbrea,  in- 
tending to  sail  to  Syria,     (Acts  xriiL 
18.)    In  this  voyage  Paul  app»oars  to 
have  visited  Crete  on  a  missionary 
tour,  and  left  Titus  behind  him.   (Tit, 
i.  5.)     On  his  arrival  at  Ephesus,  rn 
route  for  Jerusalem,  Paul  met  with 
ApoUos,  who  was  on  his  way  to  C<tr- 
inth,  apparently  by  way  of  Crete:  tin- 
way  by  which  the  Apostle  himself  had 
come.  (Acts xviii.  19—28;  Tit.  iii.  13.) 
Paul   now   wrote    this  Epistle,    and 
forwarded  it  to  Crete,  by  ApoUos 
encouraging  Titus  to  bring  to  matu- 
rity the  seeds  which  were  sown  amon<^ 
the  degenerate  Cretans,  to  establish 
the  church;  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
horting Titus  to  be  an  example  to  all. 
— See  Cr£T£:. 

TO  AH.    A  descendant  of  T-eri.    ( | 
Chr<m.  vi.  34;)  also  written  *'  Tohn:'* 
(1    Sam.   i.   1;)    aDd"Nahath."     (1 
Chron.  v.  26.) 

TOB=zfjfood.  A  region  beyond  tb^ 
Jordan;  (Judg.  xi.  3;)  probably  the 
same  as  Tobie  or  Tubin^  in  1  Mace.  t. 
13.    "Ishtob"  is  not  a  proper  name. 
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but  is  properly  rendered  in  tlio  mar- 
gin, "  the  men  of  Tob."  (2  Sam.  x.  0.) 

TOB-ADONlJAH=^fw/,  my  Lord 
I'i  Jelweah.  (^nc  of  the  Levites.  (2 
Chron.  xvii.  8.) 

TOBl  A  H=ffoo(hiex9  of  JeJi  or  alt .  1 . 
An  Ammonite,  who  became  the  fa- 
vourite of  Sanbalhit,  the  satrap  of  the 
king  of  Persia  in  Samaria,  who  stren- 
uouirly  opposed  the  Jews  in  tlie  re- 
buildinfj;  of  Jerusalem.  (Noh.  ii.  10; 
iv.  3,  7;  vi.  1,  17,  18,  Vd.)  2.  One 
who50  descendants  went  up  from 
Exile.     CKzr.  ii.  OD;  >.eh.  vii.  (;2.) 

TOBI.I  AH=:/7'/rv/«/.N'.v  of  Jehovah,  1. 
One  of  '.he  Leviu-s.  (2  Chron.  xvii.  .S.) 
2.  One  who  went  up  from  Exile. 
(Zoch.  vi.  10,  14.) 

T(HjnKN=;r(.'/;7/vy/,  meas^uvcd.  A 
place  in  tiie  tribe  of  Simeon.  (1  Chron. 
iv.  :i2.) 

TOGAllMAII.  A  northern  rej^ion, 
upoarcnily  in  Ariaenia,  peopled  by 
X.\\<i  descendants  of  (lomer.  (Gen.  x. 
^1;  1  Chron.  i.  (>;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  (5.) 
ToL;armah,  or  as  it  is  som^'time.s  writ- 
ten "  Toru::imali,"  was  celebrated  for 
its  horses  ;ind  mules.  (Ezek.xxvii.  l-i.) 

Tour.— See  Toah. 

TOI.— See  Tou. 

T(.)L*V=«  jroriii,  1.  The  eldest  son 
of  l.-,sachar;  (Gen.  xlvi.  Ii);  1  Chron. 
vii.  1;)  his  descendants  were  called 
*-Tolaites."  (Num.  xxvi.  2;i.)  2.  The 
-seventh  judge  or  regent  of  the  He- 
brews, lie  was  of  the  tribe  of  Issa- 
f  her  ;  his  administration  continued 
twentv-three  years.    (Jndg.  x.  1,  2.) 

TOLAD.— See  Eltolai>. 

TOMB. — See  SEruixiiRE. 

TONGUE.  The  Hebrew  word 
i{!:iho)u  rendered  **  tongue,"  (Job 
xxxiii.  2;  Ps.  xii.  4;  Pro  v.  xv.  4,)  has 
occasionally  a  remarkable  usage, e.g.  a 
*•  scourge  oi'the  tongue,"  i.e.  a  tattler, 
u  slanderer;  (Job  v.  21;  Ezek.  xxxvi. 
V,,)  "a  revolving  tongue,*' a  froward 
tougue,  i.e.  "double  tongued,"  a  flat- 
terer; (Prov.  X.  5J1;  1  Tim.  iii.  8;) 
"tongue  of  the  instructor,"  i.e.  a 
learned  tongue.  (Isa.  I.  4.)  The 
word  is  also  used  for  language,  dia- 
lect, also  a  foreign  tongue;  (Deut. 
:xxviii.  49;  Iso?  xxviii.  11;  Ivi.  18: 
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Neh.  xiii.  24;  Acts  xxii.  2;  Rev.  vii. 
9;)  so  also,  "to  speak  with  tongues," 
is  to  speak  in  foreign  languages, 
and  interpret  them.  (Acts  ii.  4,  11; 
1  Cor.  xii.  10,  28,  30.)  The  term  was 
also  used  figuratively,  as  "  a  tongue  of 
gold,"  i.e.  a  bar  of  gold;  (Josh.  vii. 
21,  24;)  "a  tongue  of  fire,"  i.e.  a 
flame  of  fire,  a  lambent  flame;  (Isa.  v. 
24 ;  Acts  ii.  ;>;)  also,  "  a  tongue  of  the 
soa,"  a  h'tij/^wsi  as  we  say  a  "  tongue 
of  land."  (.Josh.  xv.  2,  o;  xviii.  'll>; 
Isa.  xi.  15.) 

T< ) X( I L-  ES. — See  LAxorAc.i:. 

TOOTH.  When  a  person  bad 
been  deprived  of  an  eye  or  tooth,  the 
law  of  retaliation  allowed  the  He- 
brew mngii-trate  to  deprive  the  ag- 
gressor of  a  tooth  or  an  eye,  in  re- 
venge; (I'x.  xxi.  24;  Lev.  xxiv.  20, 
22;  DtMit.  xi.\.  21;)  though,  not  im- 
probably, a  pecuniary  compensation 
might  be  accepted,  under  private  ar- 
rangement. If  a  master  deprived  his 
servant  of  an  eye  or  tooth,  he  was 
<»bligc'd  to  give  the  servant  freedom. 
(Ex.  xxi.  2(3,  27.)  The  Jews,  at  a 
later  period,  construed  the  Mosaic 
law  of  fn Hones  to  ]\\^i\^y  private  re- 
venge; (Matt.  V.  38—48;)  but  this 
construction,  so  subversive  of  the 
principles  of  natural  justice,  was  con- 
demned by  our  Saviour.  "  Cleanness 
of  teeth"  is  a  figurative  expression 
for  famine.  (Am.  iv.  0.)  "Gnashing 
the  teeth,"  indicates  terror,  rage,  and 
despair.  (Matt.  viii.  12;  Kev.  xvi.  10.) 
"  To  escape  with  the  skin  of  the 
teeth,"  is  just  to  escape  with  one's 
life.  (Job  xix.  13,  14,  20.)  The  ac- 
tion of  acids  on  the  teeth,  is  u.  ed  to 
show  that  children  not  unfrequently 
sufler  in  consequence  of  the  sins  of 
tlu?ir  fathers.  (Ezek.  xviii.  2.) 

TOPAZ.  The  Hebrew  wordpitd/iJi, 
rendered  "topaz,"  (Ex.  xxviii.  17; 
XXX i.\.  10;  Job  xxviii.  Hi;  Ezek. 
xxviii.  13,)  denotes  a  specie  of  ffcm, 
apparently  the  toj?az.  This  transpa- 
rent gem  has  a  strong  glass  lustre  ; 
and  its  prevailing  colour  is  golden  or 
orange  of  every  degree  of  shade.  (Kev. 
xxiv.  20.) 

TOPHEL=?/wr,  cement,    A  place 
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in  Edom,  on  the  9tiM.  of  tlio  Arabah; 
(l^i'tit.  i.  1;)  probaMy  llio  ])lace  now 
cfilU'd  TufHr/tf  at  suiui*  <li.>>taiu*c  north 
ot'  I5(»/.ra)i. 

TOlMII-rr— Soo  IIiNNoM. 

TOUM  All=n/m.'/,/.  fir.'  •;/.  This 
word,  roiiclorod  ** privily."  >ninc  siip- 
posi'  tf»  b.»  th<*  ua:nt'  uf  a  place  not 
far  frojn  Slu'clu-m.  (Jiidi^.  ix.  ii\.) 

TOIiTOlSE.— J?»>e  LiZAUi>. 

T< ) I '=:rrnir.  A  kin«:  of  1  lamath ; 
(I  Ciiron.  xviii.  \\  10;)  aUo  written 
**T(>i."  (1  Sam.  \iii.  0,  10) 

TOWKR.  A  fortided  place,  where 
the  sentinels  kept  watch.  (Judp^.  ix. 
40;  I^a.  xxi.  8.)  The  monuments  of 
Eijypt  an<l  Assyria  frequently  ex- 
hibit fortified  towers.  Towers  are 
still  frequently  seen  in  the  vineyards 
of  the  East.  (Isa.  v.  2.)  They 'serve 
as  a  shelter  for  the  watchmen,  and  as 
A  summer  retreat  for  the  owner.  (Isa, 
V.  2.)  Jeliovah,  as  the  protector  of 
His  people,  is  called  *'  a  stroni^  tower." 
(Ps.  Ixi.  :5;  Trov.  xviii.  10.) 

TOWN.— See  Cities. 

TIiACII()MTIS=n;u^/t  or  roclet/ 
region.  The  north-eastemmost  of 
the  districts  into  which  the  habitable 
rejrion  east  (»f  the  Jordan  was  divided- 
It  lay  contisjuous  to  Ganlanitis,  Au- 
ranatis,  and  Hatana?,  and  extended 
from  the  territory  of  Damascus  on 
the  north,  to  near  Boznih  on  the  south. 
The  southern  portion  of  the  ancient 
Trachonitis,  now  called  cl-Jjt'jah^ 
asylum,  is  de.>cribed  by  Drs.  Kobinson 
and  Smith  as  a  rocky  region,  lyinjj 
east  of  the  Nukrah.  It  is  said  to  be 
almost  a  complete  labyrinth  of  pass- 
ftjifes  among  volcanic  rocks.  The  I^- 
jah  is  the  resort  of  several  small  tribes 
of  Bedawin,  who  make  it  their  home. 
This  region  was'  so  infested  with  rob- 
bers that  Augustus  gave  it  to  Ilerod 
the  Great,  on  condition  that  he  would 
extirpate  them;  and  after  his  death  it 
formed  part  of  the  tetrarchy  of  his  son 
Philip.  (Luke  iii.  1;  Jos.  Ant,  xv. 
10.  1,  2.) 

TRADITION.    The  Jews  pretend, 
that  besides  the  written  law,  God  de- 
livered to  Moses  an  oral  law,  which 
"as  handed  dotvn  from  generation  to 
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generation.    But  the  sources  of  th'?ir 
traditions  were  the  various  decision* 
of  the  Jewish  doctors  on  points  which 
the   law  had  passed  over  in  siKnee. 
The  numerous  traditions,  which  .ip- 
pcar  to  have  been  a  long  time  in  ac- 
(•uiimlatinur,  were  not  finally  colii«*'.»d 
by    the    Rabbins,    before    their    ^v-.rs 
aijainst   the  llonian*,  under  liadrm 
and  Sever  us.     Many  of  their  tr;*  H- 
timis  were  in  direct  opp(»silion  to  ti.'* 
law  of  God;  hence  our  Saviour  often 
reproached  the  Pharisees  with  pre- 
ferring them  to  the  law  itself,  (Ma::. 
XV.  2,  3;  Mark  vii.  3—13.)     All  su.n 
traditions   are   not  only  de,".titute  •>:" 
authority,  but  are  without  value.  a::.t 
tend  greatly  to  distract  and  mi^l.M  1 
the  minds  of  men.  (2  Thess,  ii.  ir»; 
iii.  r>.) 

TU ANXE.    The  Greek  wordi-;  ^'- 
jrM=ecstasy,     rendered      "  astonihh- 
ment;"  (Mark  v.  42;)  and  *'  amazed," 
(Mark   xri.  8;    Luke  v.  2,)  dt»not<^ 
astonishment^     atntizemrnt,     ari^in^; 
from  any  strong  emotion,  as  admira- 
tion or  fear,     in  Acts  x.  10,  the  tena 
is  rendered  trance^*  a  trance  fell  upon 
him."    Here  the  word  seems  to  denot-^ 
a  sort  of  ecjita. it/  or  rapturCjin  which, 
even  though  awake,  the  mind  sc«m5  to 
be  so  wholly  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
platiim   of  the  internal  and   mental 
images,  as  to  be  unconscious  of  ex- 
ternal objects.    In  Num.  xxiv.  4,  It;, 
the  term  "  trance"  is  supplied  by  the 
translators,  no   correspondin.:^    wonl 
being  found    in  the   Hebrew.     Th»» 
Hebrew    word    turdavMh,   ronder^ni 
**  deep  sleep,"  (Gen.  ii.  21,)  is   trans- 
lated in  the  Septuagint,  *' ecstasy.'' 
Lightfoot  suppo.Hcs  that  snch  was  th^* 
nature  of  the  **  deep  sleep"  that   foil 
upon  Adam,  that  the  whole  scene  o:' 
£ve*s  creation  was  presented    to   hi>» 
imagination  as  in  a  divinely-inspin^i 
dream;  as  it  is  evident  from  the  con- 
text that  he  was  fully  ap{>rised  of  tht> 
circumstances  of  her  origination. 

TRANSFIGURATION.  Tb*^ 
Greek  wonl  metfmorphathe^  rcodorod 
"  was  transfigured,"  signifies  a  rh-an^fr 
of  form,  or  appearance;  (Matt.  x\ii. 
2;  Mark  ix.  2;}  and  iS  so  explained  in 
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Luke  IX.  20,  "the  fashion  of  His  coun- 
tenance was  altered."     The  precise 
mountain  on  which  the  transfiguration 
of  our  Lord  (»ccurred  cannot  now  be 
ascertained.    Tiie  design  of  His  trans- 
fi{?uration — in  which    the    glory    of 
Deit}'   seemed  to  beam  through  the 
vail  of  His  humanity — was  evidently 
to  attest,  in  the  most  impressive  man- 
ner, the  absolute  Divinity  of  our  I»rd; 
(Luke  ix.  33;  John  i.  1,  14;  2  Pet.  i. 
16—18;)  to  furnish  to  his  disciples 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  future 
state,  by  tlie   appearance  and    con- 
versati(m  (if  Moses  and  Elias;  and  to 
show   thorn   that  the   new  dispensa- 
tion,   fi>undL»d    by    the     Messiah,   is 
not  only  the  fulfilment  of  the  old,  but 
is  now  the  only  Divinely  appointed 
means  of  saving  instruction   to   the 
human  race.     (Matt.  xvii.  1 — 9;  Acts 
X.  4,1;  XX vi.  22;  xxviii.  23.) 
TRAN8GUESSION.— See  Six. 
TREASURE  CITY.— See Pitiiom. 
TREASURY.—See  Temple. 
TRPnC.     In  Eastern  countries,  trees 
are  not  only  graceful  ornaments  in  the 
landscape,  but  essential  to  the  com- 
fort and  support  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  de- 
stroy the  fruit  trees  of  their  enemies 
in  time  of  war,  "  for  the  tree  of  the 
field  is  man's  life/'  (Deut.  xx.  19,  20.) 
Trees  of  any  kind   are  not  now  very 
abundant  in  Palestine.      Some  trees 
are  found,  by  an  examination  of  the 
internal  zones,  to   attain  to   a  very 
long  age.  There  are  some  in  existence 
which  are  stated  to  have  attained  a 
longevity  of  3,000  years,  and  for  some 
of  them  a  still  higher  antiquity  is 
claimed. 

TREE    OF    KOWLEDGE.— See 
Life,  Tkee  of,  and  Death. 

TREE  OF  LIFE.— See  Life,  Tbee 
OP,  and  Death. 

TRESPASS.— See  Offerings. 
TRIAL.  According  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  there  were  to  be  judges  in  all  the 
cities,  though  weighty  causes  were 
submitted  to  the  supremo  ruler.  As 
no  mere  formal  or  complicated  method 
of  procedure  was  established,  trials 
were  everywhere  summary.  (Ex. 
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xxi.  21;  xxiii.  I — 9;  Lev.  xix.  lo; 
Deut.  xxiv.  14,  l.">.)  The  forum 
or  place  of  trial  was  in  the  gafet 
of  cities.  (Gen.  xxiii.  10;  Dent.  xxi. 
19.)  In  the  trial,  the  accuser  and  the 
accused  appeared  before  the  judq-e; 
(Deut.  XXV.  1;)  the  witnesses  were 
sworn,  and  in  capital  casos  also  the 
parties  concerned.  (I  Sara.  xiv.  37 
— 40;  Matt.  xxvi.  G3.)  In  order  to 
establish  the  accusation,  two  witnesses 
were  necessary,  and,  including  the 
accuser,  three;  but  the  accused  per- 
son had  the  liberty  of  being  present. 
(Num.  XXXV.  ,<?0;  Deut.  xvii.  1 — 15; 
Mark  xxvi.  59.)  The  sentence  was 
pronounced;  and  the  criminal,  with- 
out any  delay,  even  if  the  offence  was 
a  capital  one,  was  taken  to  the  place 
of  punishment.  (Josh.  vii.  22 ;  1  Sam. 
xxii.  8;  1  Kinjjsii.  23.) 

TRIBE.  The  name  of  the  great 
groups  of  families  into  which  the  He- 
brew nation,  like  other  Oriental  races, 
was  divided.  The  Hebrew  tribes  arc 
sometimes  called  *•  the  twelve  tribes," 
because  the  sons  of  Jacob,  their  proge- 
nitors were  twelve.  (Gen.  xlix.  1 — 28; 
Acts  xxvi.  7;  James  i.  1.)  The  tribes 
were,  however,  in  point  of  fact,  thir- 
teen. Instead  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph 
there  were  the  two  tribes  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh;  (Gen.  xlviii.  8 — 22;) 
but  as  the  tribe  of  I^evi  received  no 
inheritance,  the  tribes  were  but  twelve 
in  a  geographical  point  of  view. 
(Xum.  1.  32 — 35;  Deut.  x.  8;  xviii.  1; 
Josh.  xiii.  14;  xvii.  14 — 18.)  In  the 
division  of  the  promised  land,  the 
tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  of 
Manasseh  had  their  lot  beyond  the 
Jordan,  east;  all  the  other  tribes,  and 
the  remaining  half  of  Manasseh,  had 
thejr  inheritance  on  this  side  the  river, 
west.  Each  tribe  was  governed  by  its 
own  rulers,  and  constituted,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  a  civil  community  inde- 
pendent of  the  other  tribes.  (Judg.  i. 
21—34;  XX.  11—46;  2  Sara.  ii.  4.) 
But,  although  in  many  matters  each 
tribe  existed  by  itself,  and  acted  sepa- 
rately, yet  in  others  they  were  closely 
united;  for  all  the  tribes  were  bound 
together,  so  as  to  form  one  community, 
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and  Jeliovah  was  their  Kinp'.  (Josh, 
xxii.  'J — 34.)  Notwithstr4n(lin:r  "jcca- 
sional  rival -hips,  the  tribes  continued 
united  as  one  nation,  till  the  death  of 
Solomon,  when  ten  of  the  tribes  re- 
volted from  the  house  of  David,  and 
formed  tbe  kiiii^^dDin  of  Isni«*l. 

TKIBUTK.  Underall  civil  f(overn- 
ments  the  sul)je<'ts  contribute,  i.e. /*<;y 
in  trlhutc,  or  ta\.cs,  in  sup]);>i't  of  ilie 
State,  in  return  for  the  nroitction  th«»v 
ri'ceive  in  person  and  properly.  And, 
as  no  j^overninent  can  be  carried  on 
with«»ut  (jxponse,  th«)se  who  nnip  the 
benefit H>  oui;ht  n(ft  to  gruil;:*'  the  ne- 
c".s->iirv  expendilure,  inu>:n;u*h  as 
tho>e  who  .^pi'ud  tli'ir  time  a:ul  talents 
in  the  ])ublic  service  have  a  riirht  to  a 
fair  comp'Miv.'ilion  for  thiir  labours. 
Thennci  "iit  llcbn-w^  ]);ii(l  a  ti'lbjte  or 
capitation  taxofluiira  >]i"kel,  fo»' the 
service  of  thi*  snnciiiarv;  l)ut  it  is  not 
certain  that  ii  was  int'-nded  to  be  an 
annual  puyniiMit.  ( Kx.  xxx.  1 1 — iJl.) 
This  tribute,  t)r  "  c*!lle;tion,"  was  re- 
sumed ill  tlie  time  of  Joa-«.h,  kini^  of 
Judah.  (IJ  Cliron.  x\iv.  (».)  The  an- 
nual tril)  It",  establi.-iied  after  the 
captivitv  for  tlu?  service  of  the  temple, 
was  «»Mly  the  third  of  a  sluii»*l;  (Neh. 
X.  o2;)  but  it  would  appear,  that  in 
our  Lord's  time,  this  tribute,  v»hich 
was  in  a  i^-eat  nun^ure  a  vtilnntary 
impost,  had  been  raided  to  a  di:' I'lichm^ 
which  was  taken  to  re]iresent  the 
half-shekel.  (xMatt.  xvii.  24— 1'7.) 
The  Hebrews  also  paid  tribute  in  sup- 
port of  the  civil  i^overnnnmt.  (1  Sam. 
viii.  15;  X.  27:  xvii.  2.");  1  Kinj^s  X.  2.">; 
xii.  o,  t.)  Kxtra  ta.xes  were  occa- 
.sionally  paid;  (2  Kinc:-;  xv.  20;  xxiii. 
'6'i\)  as  were  tlie  cuvisr  on  articles  of 
consumption,  (Kzr.  iv.  14, 19,  20,)  and 
the  transit  tax  imposed  upon  foreign 
merchants.  (1  Kinji^s  x.  15.)  Tribute 
wivs  also  paid  by  contjuered  nations, 
(livings  iv.  21;  2  ('hron.  xxvii.  i; 
Jban.  vi.  2,  3.)  The  Uebrews  were  at 
various  times  subjected  to  heavy  tri- 
bute by  their  forei<2;n  conquerors.  (Jos. 
Ant.  X.  5,  6.)  The  capitation  tax, 
established  by  Julius  Caesar,  was  very 
high,  and  the  oftcner  the  Jews  rebel  1- 
id,  the  more  oppressive  it  was  made. 
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(Jos.  .1//^.  X.  5,  C;  xvii.  S.  5;  XTiii.  1. 
1;  ^[ark.  xii.  4 — 17;  Luke  ii.  1 — 7; 
Acts  V.  3G,  37.)  Still  the  Jews,  cv.  n 
while  in  subjection  to  the  Roman.% 
seem  to  have  boa&ted  that  thev  **  wcr»' 
never  in  bonda':!:e  to  any  man."  (.Tolui 
viii.  33.)  It  is  the  duty  of  Christians 
conscientiously  to  pay  the  requin-d 
tribute  in  support  of  the  j2:overnmeni 
under  which  they  live.  While  they 
rio^hteously  ** render  unto  Caesar  ih- 
things  which  are  Ciesar's,"  they  must 
also  as  c<mseieutiously  "render  unto 
God  the  things  that  are  God*s."  Br.t 
should  the  government  under  whl'l: 
they  live  levy  tribute  in  support  ••{ 
any  object  which  they  kni)w  to  be  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  will  ut  GihI.  iht-y 
are  not  only  not  bound  to  pav  it,  but 
bound  not  to  pay  it,  ina>unu'h  us  no 
act  of  the  legi^lalure  can  uvke  it  ri:xht 
to  .support  what  Gud  has  forbidden. 
Their  refusal  wuy  su))ject  them  if 
certain  legal  penalties,  but,  ^hile  thus 
peaceably  submitting,  and  res]>ect:nir 
the  authority,  the>'  commit  no  ltti. 
olfencK  (Matt.  xxii.  IG— 22;  Act* 
iv.  19;  Kom.  xiii.  1 — y;  1  Pet.  ii.  17.;; 
— See  rtni.u  AX. 

THINITY.  This  term,  which  is  d-: 
found  in  the  Scriptures,  properly  de- 
notes tn-unlty^  and  is  usfd  l<>  d»*<^i:- 
nate  God  revealed  to  us  as  Father,  S«ii. 
and  Holy  Ghost.  This  doct  riue,  w  hi»  h 
is  p(»culiar  to  the  Christian    systciTi, 
cannot   bo  said  to  hold  a   j>romin.  ni 
place  in  the  old  Testament,  inajsmur':« 
as  the  great  doctrine  therein    taugb^ 
is  the   ['nity  of  God,  as  op^x->3«d  u^ 
polytheism,     (l)eut.  iv.  3.'>.  3i>;  vi.  4: 
Isa.  xliv.  G;  xlv.  5.)     All   the   e1f«»n^ 
to  prove  that  the  Hebrews,  before  thv 
t(miing  of  Christ,  were  fully  acqnain'- 
ed  with  the  doctrine  of  the   Trinin, 
have  ended  in  mere  appeals  to  cabba.- 
izing  Jews,  who  lived  long  after  th^ 
new  Testament  was  writ  ten.  Undoubt- 
edly there  are  passages    in    the  cli 
Testament  in  which  this  doctrine  i? 
thought  to  be  noticed   ineidentallT- 
(Gen.  xvi.  7 — 13;  xviii.  17 — 33;  xv 
24;xxi.  1,12,  17,  19;  xxxi.   11— Kt; 
xxxii.  24— 30;  Ex.  iii.  2 — 4,  14;  xiv. 
19;  Num.  xxii.  22 — 20;  Judff.  xiiL  3: 
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Neh.  ix.  30;  Vs.  li.  11;  Isa.  xi.  2;  Ixiii. 
D— 11;  xlviii.  12,  13,  IG.)  However, 
amono;  these  we  do  not  include  the 
passages  in  which  phiral  terms  fur  the 
beiry  are  lus-d,  (Gen.  i.  2(>;  iii.  22; 
xi.  7;  Isa.  vi.  8,)  as  they  are  suscepti- 
ble of  a  diffiTont  explanation.  With- 
out the  lii^Uc  of  the  new  TOvstament 
who  couhl  have  found  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  noticfd  in  the  passages 
cited?  It  is  the  Ii';ht  which  the  new 
Testament  casts  upon  many  pasaau:es 
in  the  old,  and  that  only  which  mulv<\s 
us  a^'ciuainted  with  this  doctrine  in  the 
old  Testament,  13ut  it  was  only  by 
the  incarnati<)n  that  the  Trinity  was 
fully  revealed.  (John  i.  IS.)  Hence, 
throus^hout  the  new  Testament,  this 
doctrine  slau'ls  forth  as  the  funihi- 
mental  do 'trine  of  Christiimity. 
(Mutt,  xxvlii.  lU;  Lti've  iii.  22:  Jolin 
xiv.  Jl — 17.  2(J;  XV.  *_fJ:  1  Cor.  xii. 
;!-r;;  2  Cor.  xiii.  l.'J;  Col.  i.  1.");  1 
'i'ini.  iii.  10;  'lit.  iii.  4 — (J;  1  IVt.  i.  2.) 
The  8acre«l  writers,  in  all  tln'ir  re- 
ferences to  tl:e  dor, trine  of  the  Trinit}', 
unitMrniiy  ascribe  the  rcn/  aanif',  and 
entin»  Divine  perfection  to  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit;  and 
Avhile  the  fall  and  entire  ecjualit}'  of 
«^ach,  in  all  essential  respects,  is  ex- 
l.ibited,  the  L'nitv  (jf  tiie  Godhead  is 
no  where  and  in  iu)  measure  infringed 
by  them.  Yet,  w  hile  maintaining  the 
true  and  proper  Divinity  and  perfect 
equality  of  the  thi-ee  personal  develop- 
ments of  ih'j  Godhead,  they  nowhere 
represent  them  under  the  polytheistic 
aspect  of  *,hree  »f'2)arate  conscious- 
nesbcs,  wills,  affections,  etc.  Such  a 
view  would  consist  with  tritheium,  or 
with  all  the  polytheism  which  we  can 
imagine  to  exist.  Neither  do  the 
Scriptures  anywhere  countenance  the 
doctrines  of  the  eternal  generation  of 
the  Son,  and  the  eternal  spiration  of 
the  Spirit  from  the  Father.  Indeed, 
any  theory  which  derives  the  essence 
of  Godhead  of  the  Sim  and  Spirit 
from  the  Father,  seems  to  strike  at 
the  root  of  equal  power  and  glory 
among  the  three  manifestations  of  the 
Godhead.  If,  as  we  must  believe,  the 
^'ather.  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  are  in 
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ail  respects  equal  in  power  and  glory, 
possessing  numerically  tlie  same  sub- 
stance, how  can  the  Father  have  the 
power  to  bestow  personality  on  the 
Son  and  Spirit,  when  they  have  no  such 
power  in  reference  to  Him?  Though 
the  term  "  person"  occurs  not  in  the 
Scriptures,  yet  personal  distinctions 
in  the  Godhead  are  ofien  found  there. 
The  personal  developments  ot  the 
Trinity  necessarily  presuppose  some 
distinctions  b«'ion^ing  to  the  Divine 
nature;  but  that  these  amount  to 
acparafr  persi»ns  or  di.^tinctive  indivi- 
dualities as  niiiong  men,  would  be  a 
perilous  po.^ition  to  assume.  ^Ve  can 
hce  no  contradiction,  no  absurdity, 
nothing  even  incongruous,  in  the  sup- 
position, that  the  Divine  nature  has 
manifested  itself  as  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  while  its  es&ence  and  es- 
seniial  attributes  arc,  and  have  always 
been,  nui.iericiiliy  one  and  the  same. 
Unity,  then,  appears  to  be  God  con- 
cealed, andTriiiJty  is  God  revealed. 
The  Unity  is  God  Himself,  i.e. simply 
in  and  by  Himself  coaaidered,  im- 
mutable, self-existent,  eternal,  and 
pos.sesscd  of  all  possible  perfection  and 
exeilience.  Hut  as  to  the  Trinity — 
the  Father  is  God  as  revealed  in  the 
works  of  creation,  providence,  and  le- 
gisiati«m;  the  Son  is  God  in  human 
rie.ih — the  Divine  Logos  incarnate; 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  God  the  Sanctitier, 
who  renovates  the  hearts  of  sinners, 
and  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  believers. 
The  personal  distinctions  of  the  God- 
head consist  in  these  dcrrlopmenttt 
made  in  time,  and  made  to  intelligent 
and  rational  beings.  Strictly  consider- 
ed, distinctive  personality,  according  to 
this  view,  is  not  eternal;  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  it  cannot  bo,  because 
itcouaists  in  developments  of  the  God- 
head to  intelligent  beings;  and  those 
developments  could  not  be  made  before 
those  beings  had  existence.  In  the 
Scriptures  no  more  than  three  per- 
sonal developments  are  spoken  of,  be- 
cause our  natural  and  moral  woes  and 
wants  require  no  more  for  their  fnll 
alleviation  and  satisfaction.  Hence, 
in  accordance  with  this  mode  of  ex- 
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plaining  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
we  use  the  beautifnl  lana^ua^ve  of  the 
ancient  church — "The  Godhead  of 
the  Father,  of  the  Sun,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghcst,  is  all  one;  the  j^lory 
equal,  the  majesty  co-eternal.  Such 
as  the  Father  is,  such  is  the  Son,  and 
such  is  the  Uoly  Ghost.  So  the  Fa- 
ther is  God,  the  S(»n  is  God,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  God,  and  yet  there  are 
not  three  Gods  but  one  God." — See 
Son,  and  Spirit,  Holy. 

TRIUMPH.  The  Hebrews,  like 
other  ancient  nations,  used  tt>  rolc- 
brato  their  victories  by  triumphal 
processions,  the  women  and  chiUiron 
went  out  to  meet  the  returnini^  con- 
querors with  dancir.jo;,  accompanying 
tneir  steps  with  music,  and  sinjring 
hymns  of  triumph  to  Jehovah,  their 
God  and  King.  (Ex.  xv.  1 — )1\ ;  Jiidg. 
xi.  34 — 37.)  Triumphal  songs  were 
uttered  for  the  living;  (1  Sam.  xviii. 
6—8;  Judg.  V.  1—31;  2  Chron.  xx. 
21 — 28;)  and  elegies  for  the  dead. 
(2  Sam.  i.  17— 27;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25.) 
The  conquerors  were  intoxicated  with 
joy;  (Isa.  xlii.  11;  lii.  7,  8;  Ixiii.  1 — 
4;  Jer.  1.  2;  Kzck.  vii.  7;  Nah. i.  15;) 
and  the  arms  of  the  enemy  were  hung 
up  as  trophies  in  the  temples.  (2  Sam. 
viii.  13;  1  Sam.  xxi.  i>;  xxxi.  10;  2 
Kings  xi.  10.)  Among  the  Romans, 
a  triumph  was  the  highest  honour 
granted  by  the  senate  to  a  general 
aft«r  having  gained  a  signal  and  de- 
cisive victory.  On  such  occjuuons  the 
temples  were  thrown  open,  Howers 
decorated  every  shrine,  and  the  altars 
smoked  with  incense.  The  general 
was  accompanied  in  solemn  proces- 
sion by  the  senate  and  the  magi- 
trates,  from  the  gate  of  the  city,  along 
the  Via  Triumphalis,  and  thence  to  the 
capitol.  First  came  the  musicians, 
followed  by  the  spoils  taken  from  the 
enemy,  carried  m  open  carriages. 
Next  came  the  victims  destined  for 
sacrifice,  with  gilded  horns,  and  de- 
corated with  flowers.  The  captive 
kings,  princes,  or  generals,  followed 
in  chains,  with  their  children  and  at- 
tendants. Then  came  the  triumphal 
chariot,  preceded  by  the  lictors,  in 
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which  stood  the  general,  usunllr 
drai^n  by  four  white  horses.  Th»» 
general  was  clad  in  a  richly  embr«>i- 
dered  robe  and  tunic,  with  a  wreath 
of  laurel  on  his  brow,  in  his  ri^hi 
hand  a  laurel  bough,  and  in  his  loft  a. 
sceptre.  His  children  sometimes  ac- 
companied him,  or  rode  in  a  second 
chariot,  escorted  by  the  military  tri- 
bunes who  had  served  in  the  war. 
The  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  vic- 
torious army,  some  shouting  Ij 
Trinmphe,  others  singing  h^inns  U» 
the  gods  as  they  passed  along.  The 
procession  was  closed  by  putting  i<« 
death  some  of  the  hostile  chiefs,  and 
sacrificing  victims  to  the  gods.  Thi' 
Apostle  alludes  to  the  triumphs  «.'f 
the  Saviour;  (Col.  ii.  15;  Eph.  iv.  S;) 
and  to  the  triumphs  of  His  follower^ 
in  spreading  abroad,  in  every  place, 
the  perfume  of  the  gospel  of  salvatiozL 
(2  Cor.  ii.  14—16.) 

TB.OA^z^penctrafcfh  A  city  •«: 
Mysia,  situated  on  the  coast  sruTi- 
west  of  the  strait  of  the  Ilellev.pr^iu 
and  at  some  distance  southward  fp>  n 
the  site  of  ancient  Troy.  Ihe  na:.iv 
Troas,  or  the  Troad^  strictly  belor.vr.-il 
to  the  whole  district  around  Tr'»y. 
Troas  became  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing of  the  Asiatic  colonies  of  the  I»"- 
mans.  Here  Paul  preached,  and  !>.- 
tichus  was  restored  to  life.  (Acts  xvL 
8,  11;  XX.  5,  6;  2  Cor.  ii.  12;  2  Tirx 
iv.  13.)  Troas  is  now  a  misembir 
village,  called  U«/ii  ^tambouL  Hun- 
dreds of  columns  lie  scattered  in  u.. 
directions,  and  bristle  among  th:- 
waves  of  the  ancient  port.  Bat  thv 
most  striking  ruins  are  about  a  mile 
from  the  sea;  where  the  ground  in 
every  direction  is  strewn  with  carv- 
ings, mouldings,  and  pedestals,  1^ 
marble,  some  of  which  nave  inscrip-  , 
tions,  generally  in  Greek. 

TROG  YLLIUM=:a  fruitrrv  ?  A 
town  and  promontory  on  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  to  tht? 
island  of  Samos,  on  the  ndge  of  Moun; 
Mycale.  (Acts  xx.  15.) 

TROPHIMUS  =  nourhher,  A 
Christian  of  Ephesus,  who  was  thr 
innocent  cause  of  Faul*s  imprlsanmes* 
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at  Jerusalem;  (Actsxx.  4;  xxi.  29;) 
he  was  delegated  to  visit  Paul  at 
Home,  but  was  taken  sick  at  Miletus. 
(2  Tim.  iv.  20.) 

TRUMPKT.  The  Hebrew  word  Zv- 
7r«,  rendered  "  cornet,"  (Dan.  iii.  5, 7, 
10,  15,)  signifies  "  horn;"  hence  Iteren 
1i4ijoh('U  rendered  "  ram's  horn,"  is  pro- 
perly the  "horn  of  jubilee,"  i.  e.the^i//- 
nalhoniyyf'Wh  which  an  attack  or  alarm 
is  sounded.  (Josh.  vi.  5.)  The  He- 
brew woTiijohcl  is  unhappily  rendered 
'*  aram,"  instead  o^ alarm  or  signal.  So 
also,  the  Hebrew  ^f»/;/(irt/' properly  sig- 
nitifs  "trumpet;"  (Ex.  xix.  l(i;  Lev. 
XXV.  9;  Josh.  vi.  14;  Job  xxxix.  2.'>; 
Judg,  vii.  8;  Joel  ii.  1 ;)  hence  mpluir 
Juijohelim,  rendered  "  trumpets  of 
rams'  horns,"  ought  to  have  been 
trumpet  a  ofjuhilcc^  i.  e.  oi  alarmi<^  or 
signal  trumpets,  (Josh.  vi.  4,  0,  8, 
I'd.)  These  trumpets  were  erooh'd 
like  a  horn.  In  £x.  xix.  13,  jnbel  is 
rendered  "  trumpet"  or  "  cornet,"  by 
an  elipsis  of  keren.  The  horns  of  neat 
cattle,  as  wc  know  from  the  ancient 
monuments,  were  sometimes  used  as 
signal  trumpets;  but  the  passages  cited 
do  not  prove  that  "  rams'  horns"  were 
employed  by  the  Hebrews.  The  He- 
brew word  hhatzotzerah,  rendered 
"trumpet,"  (Num.  xxxi.  6;  Hos.  vi. 
8,)  designates  the  straight  trumpet, 
which  appears  to  have  been  made  of 
silver;  (^um.  x.  2;  1  Kings  xii.  13;) 
and  to  have  been  chiefly  used  on 
military,  (Num.  x.  9;  2  Chron.  xiii. 
14,)  and  religious  occasions.  (Num. 
X.  10.)  As  the  trumpet  could  not  have 
been  used  as  an  appropriate  accom- 
paniment to  the  singing,  its  only  office 
was  to  fall  in  at  certain  points,  like 
our  peals,  when  intercession  was  ex- 

Eressed,  to  indicate  an  appeal  to  Je- 
ovah  for  help,  or  to  remind  Him  of 
His  mercy.  In  the  Levitical  psalmody 
the  trumpets  were  used  by  the  priests, 
and  the  other  instruments  by  the  Le- 
vi tes.  The  peal  of  *.he  trumpets  was 
the  appeal  to  heaven,the  Selah — Hear, 
Jehovah!  (1  Chron. xv.  18 — 24;  xvi. 
4—6;  2  Chron.  v.  12;  vii.  6;  xxix. 
26—28;  Ezr.  iii.  10;  Neh.  xii.  35.)— 
See  Selah. 
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TRUMPETS,  FEAST  OF.  This 
Hebrew  festival  was  celebrated  on  the 
first  day  of  the  seventh  month  called 
T/*Wz=  October.  The  day  was  distin- 
guished by  the  blowing  of  trumpets, 
all  servile  business  was  suspended,  and 
particular  offerings  were  enjoined. 
(Num.  xxix.  1 — 6;  Lev.  xxiii.  24,  25.) 
The  tenth  day  of  this  month  was  dis* 
tinguished  as  the  day  of  annual  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  Israel  (Lev.  xvi. 
\ 29.) 

TRUTH.  The  Gospel,  as  being  re- 
vealed by  the  true  God,  and  as  declar- 
ing the  existence  and  will  of  the  one 
true.  God,  is  called  "  the  truth." 
(John  i.  14,  18;  viii.  32,  40,  4:>,  40; 
xvi.  13;  xviii.  38;  Rom.  i.  18,  2.5.)  It 
is  the  instrument  used  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  our  conversion  and  sanctifi- 
cation — "the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  word  of  God."  (Eph. 
vi.  17;  Johnxvii.  17,19.)  So  also,^ 
lie  was  the  instrument  used  by  Satan 
to  induce  the  first  human  pair  to  sin. 
(Gen.  iii.  4.)  The  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  not  to  be  identifiod  with 
any  supposed  influence  of  the  truth. 
Even  Divine  truth,  indopendcnt  of  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  utterly 
powerless  upon  the  human  mind. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  says  Dr.  Pavne, 
an  essential  tendency  in  the  trutfi  of 
the  Bible  to  kindle  holy  affections  and 
volitions;  but  how  can  it  do  either, 
before  objective  truth  becomes  sub- 
jective truth — the  truth  of  the  Bible, 
the  truth  of  the  mind.  The  truth  of 
the  Bible  must  enter  the  mind,  and  tho 
mind  must  be  enabled  to  perceive  its 
meaning,  previous  to  the  purification 
of  the  affections.    But  how  does  a  de- 

E raved  mind  come  to  understand  and 
elieve  the  gospel?  "The  natural 
man  recciveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God."  He  resists  the  en- 
trance of  the  truth ;  he  hates  the  truth ; 
and,  frequently,  the  more  clearly  its 
holy  tendency  is  discerned,  the  more 
powerfully  is  his  hatred  elicited.  If 
no  direct  influence  of  the  Spirit  be  put 
forth,  leading  such  a  man  into  just 
views  of  the  truth,  how  can  we  account 
for  his  first  spiritual  apprehensions  of 
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the  p:*v'P"1?  To  say  (hat  the  Spirit 
is  always  ifi  the  word  of  truth,  us 
surely  and  ubidinj^ly  as  nKiv:iii'tii>ni  in 
the  loa'1-timc,  will  not  met't  the  ca^e; 
f.>r  if  thi-  Spirit  be  i/i  the  truth,  then 
t'le  Spiri:  is  not  of  course  in  the  mind, 
and  so  (•annf)t  atWct  the  mind,  until 
;he  truth  is  in  the  mind,  or  is  under- 
stood and  b.'lifVfd.  And  then,  h(»\v 
is  the  tranMtit)n  of  the  irut'i  of  the 
•^os])i'I  to  the  mind  to  be  (rxjdained? 
If  it  sluaild  be  admitted  that  there  is 
a  pi  rst>nal  a'j:«'ncy  of  the  Spirit  at 
work,  tliL-n  A  hat  the  b|)irit  does  is 
either  (f/t  the  word,  uddinj^  to  its 
ptnver,  or  /'//  the  man,  leadinj;  h'.n  to 
att«"id  to  iiu»  trurh  and  b"lie\<-  it.  To 
the  Sj-lrit  a.'tiiij;  inf  the  trutli  so  ns  to 
streii'j:.i»tjn  it  and  uitiht'  it  eiiieaeious, 
is  to  ,-.iv  ihaL  JL-  i.i..!:es  liie  trull)  mntr 
frih\\\b'\v\\  is  ai>-.urd.  'i'iie  ui  eliira- 
tii'U^  i-i  Scripture  ri'iiu're  a  work  oi 
tlie  !i.  'y  M'iii;  ///  tlie  h  *art  ot"  n^;in, 
ijnluci  ij:  huu,  withv.Ji  (e)iMtj  violence 
ti>  a;iv  law  or  nio.le  of  acti'»n  in  his 
nat.-re,  to  att- ail  heri-e.i 4v  and  ear- 
ne.>',lv  to  tiict'iiaL;s  ofCiirist — Divine 
tvr.ili  1)1" ,<  11.  d  to  hiui.  in  orii"r  that 
lio  uKiy  ei!ii)2Mv.'  it  and  b"  sa^edbv 
bi  lievin'^  it;  (1  Cor.  ii.  11  — 14;  Gal. 
V.  7;  L*  Tiles-,.  V.  10 — KJ;  2  Tim.  ii.  4; 
James  i.  IS;  1  Pet.  i.  I'l'.)  Jesuh 
C'iu-ist  i ;  call,  d  '*  the  Truth,"  because 
He  is  tlie  tea''her  of  Dixiue  truth; 
(John  ::i\.  o;)  aiil  tlie  Holy  Spiric  is 
called  I  he  ••  S;  irit  el"  truth,"  beeause 
He  re\e:ls  I>iviue  truth  to  the  mind. 
(John  xiv.  17;  xv.  l');  xvi.  13;  Jt>lin 
iv.  (I.)— See  U::<ikni:uati(>n. 

TIIYITIKN  A=f/i/;.-./^r.  A  female 
Christian  wlm  laboured  to  extend  the 
Gospel  at  Home.     (Kom.  xvi.  12.) 

TUYrH()SA=f/r/nY//rZy.  A  fe- 
male Christian  who  laboured  to  extend 
the  fftopel  at  Rome.     Kom.  xvi.  12.) 

T  LTi A L=://i/*'^i ///■/•  orc.^  A  son  of 
Japheth,  whose  descendants  were 
called  after  him;  supposed  \u  be  the 
Tibarcni^  a  people  of  Asia  Minor  who 
dwelt  near  the  kuxiue,  on  the  we.st  of 
the  Mosehi.  (Gen.  x.  2;  Lsa.  Ixvi.  UJ; 
lOzek.  xxvii.  13;  xxxii.  20;  xxxviii. 
2,3;  xxxix.  1. — See  Mehiikoii. 

TUBAL-CAIN=;ror/^<'r  of  nirfaU 
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//  •  ore?  A  snn  of  Lamech,  the  fir-*: 
\\  ho  wroui^ht  in  iron  and  bras^  (^Gt;u. 
iv.  22.) 

TUKBAX.  The  monuments  of 
Ei^ypt  and  Assyria  furni&h  us  wi'h 
numerous  forms  of  head-dresses.  s«»u:'^ 
of  which  were  doubtless  similar  t. 
those  worn  by  the  ancient  lli-breiv^. 
The  Hebrew  word  j/nriim,  renderec 
"bonnets,"  (lsa.  iii.  20.)  and  "»»rua- 
nients,"  (lsa.  Ixi.  l'.».)  pmperlv  deslc:- 
nates  iiiiraa,  as  v/orn  by  females:  .'.n*: 
al.x)  tiu'btiii.-'.  as  worn  by  luen.  T.'5 
Hebrew  woi'tl.  hi^-^iflturivi,  rcLd^-../ 
**  head-b'inds"  ( Is:u  iii.  20.)  -.i:..: 
"  attire.''  (Jer.  ii.  32,)  sif^i^nilios  fji'-> '  *. 
//-■//.v,  female  ornaments;  so  in  l-a- 
X lix.  1 S,  "as a  hridr  hindcth  ht  r*,  ifdl- ." 
The  Hebrew  word  manis/iotiA't  /'*,  rL-^- 
dered  '* principalities/' mar«jin,  "h-  »•:- 
I  ires."  (Jer.  xiii.  \^,)  ouj::jht  to  be  :■•  -- 
dercd  **//*(»;•;/  j/ctr  hetuU  {iball  <'^-.  • 
d'>wn  the  crown."  Tin?  Chaidee  t^rjL 
h'urbrluthon^  rendered  **hat^,"  insr- 
;;in, "  turbans,"  pro])erly  denotes  ?..\.'^- 
///<>'.  (Dan.  iii.  21.)  In  IVlesiinc  tK 
nu'u  iisualiv  wear  red  cans,  wjihfr 
wiih  )Ut  turbans;  the  ■women  wtji 
white  veils,  occasionally  thrown  o^«»; 
the  tautoura  or  horn,  l^oth  uien  a^d 
women,  in  the  Kast,  jjonerally  atter.t' 
Divine  worship  with  their  bead»  c\ - 
>ercd. — See  Mituk. 

TIUTLK-DOVE.  The  llnbr.-. 
W(M'd  tor  desij^ates  a  species  of  th 
dove  tribe,  the  ** turtle-dove ;*'  (G.: 
XV.  1»;  Lev.  i.  14;  v.  7,  11;)  which  :> 
fk)und  in  Syria,  and  is  enumerate', 
amon;^  the  migratory  biixls,  %shi^- 
early  return  indicat<.'S  tlie  approach  • : 
s])riug.  (Jer.  viii.  7;  Sol.  Son^.  v. 
12.)  Accordins:  to  the  Uebrcw  k». 
turtle-d«)ves  were  allowed  to  beoffertJ 
in  jiacrifice  by  the  poor,  who  could  n« ; 
atford  the  more  substantial  offeriat: 
(Ia'v,  xii.  C;  Luke  iL  24.)  The  teni' 
•'  turtle  dove,"  occurs  in  Ps.  IxxIt.  li- 
as a  name  of  endearment  for  the  a:- 
llicte<l  people  of  Israel. 

TYCHICUS=>rf^/wa^^.  AChr> 
tian  teacher  and  companion  of  V%x^ 
He  was  engaged  in  various  missioom 
joumoys,  and  was  a  messenger  to  tliV 
churches.     (Acts  xx.  4;  Kph.  vi.  1\. 
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22;  Col.  ir.  7;  2  Tim.  iv.  12;  Tit.  iii. 
12.) 

TYPE.  The  Greek  word  typos, 
generally  sig^nifies  a  rcacmhlitncc,  a 
model,  however  it  may  be  produced, 
and  is  variously  rendered  '*fi<»ure;** 
(Acts  vii.  43;)  "fashion;"  (Acts  vii. 
44;)  "form;"  (Rom.  vi.  17;)  "ensam- 
ple;"  (Phil.  iii.  17;)  and  "manner." 
(Acts  xxiii.  25.)  The  term  type  is 
also  employed  to  designate  the  pre- 
ordained representative  relation  which 
certain  actions  or  objects  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  old  Testament  bear  to 
corresponding  actions  or  objects  in  the 
new  Testament.  In  this  it  differs 
from  a  representation,  memorial,  or 
commemoration  of  an  event  which  is 
past.  As  Adam  introduced  sin  and 
misery  into  the  world,  so  Christ  in- 
troduced justification  and  happiness 
into  the  world.  The  irorh  of  the  first 
Adam  is  typical  of  the  irorh  of  the 
second  Adam.  (Rom.  v.  14.)  M<'lchize- 
dec's  priesthood  was  a  type  of  Christ's 
priesthood.  (Heb.  vii.  1 — 15.)  Many 
of  the  institutions  of  Moses  partook 
of  the  nature  of  types,  and  are  called 
by  the  Apostle  "  the  shadow  of  good 
things  to  come;"  while  the  antitype 
is  "the  subbtance."  (Col.  ii.  17;  Ileb. 
X,  1.)  The  daily  and  annual  sacri- 
fices of  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic 
dispensations  adumbrated  the  great 
sacrifice,  which,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  was  to  be  offered  effectually,  and 
once  for  all.  It  must  be  observed, 
that  it  was  not  the  Hebrew  high  priest 
that  was  the  type  of  Christ;  strictly 
speaking,  it  was  the  ojffiec  with  which 
he  was  invested.  It  was  not  the  arj- 
inal  or  victim  that  was  the  type,  but 
the  sj'mbolical  act  of  which  the  ani- 
mal was  the  object.  It  was  not  David 
or  Solomon,  or  any  other  king,  that 
was  the  type  of  Christ;  it  was  the 
regal  office  with  which  these  were  in- 
Tested,  which  was  typical  of  our  Re- 
deemer as  King  of  Zion.  Neither  was 
it  the  mingled  mass  of  the  Hebrews, 
pure  and  vile,  that  constituted  the 
type  of  the  church  of  Christ;  it  was 
the  theocratic  national  institution — 
the  symbol  of  the  chosen  and  special 
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community  of  which  Jehovah  is  Head 
and  I^uler.  It  is  not  persons  so  much 
as  objects, ofRces,  time,  and  actions,that 
really  possess  a  typical  character.  The 
type,  viewed  simply  in  itself,  is  a  sym- 
bolic representation  of  Divine  truth. 
Its  parallel  is  prophecy.  "  The  dif- 
ference," says  Dr.  Alexander,  "be- 
tween a  prophecy  and  a  type  is  only 
in  this,  that  the  former  teaches  by 
words,  the  latter  by  thinc^s;  the- 
former  by  an  artificial  combination 
of  sifi^ns;  the  latter,  by  a  scenical  re- 
presentation of  the  whole  truth  at 
once.  A  word  is  the  symbol  of  an 
idea;  a  type  is  the  symbol  of  some 
principal  or  law,  and  the  prediction 
of  some  general  fact  in  the  economy 
of  redemption."  The  ulterior  and 
prophetic  reference  was  not,  indeed, 
the  only  purpose  for  which  the  Mosaic 
ordinances  were  appointed  ;  as,  in 
point  of  fact,  they  performed  the  two 
ofSces  of  symbol  and  of  type.  So  far 
as  they  signified  to  the  Hebrews  any 
rplii;ious  duties,  they  were  symbols; 
and  so  far  as  they  were  Divinely  ap- 
pointed to  represent  things  future  they 
were  types.  We  know  of  no  types  in 
the  old  Testament  excepting  those 
which  are  explained  as  such  in  the 
new  Testament. 

TYRANNUS=rt  fymwf.  A  man 
at  Ephesus,  probably  a  Greek  sophist,, 
in  whose  school  Paul  disputed,  and 
thus  taught  the  gospel,  after  he  bad 
withdrawn  from  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue.   (Acts  xix.  9.) 

TYRE=rt  rock.  The  celebrated 
and  opulent  emporium  of  Phenicia, 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, originally  a  colony  of 
Sidon,  hence  called  the  •'  daughter  of 
Zidon."  (Isa.  xxiii.  12.)  Old  Tyre, 
also  written  "  Tzor,"  (Josh.  xix.  29, 
margin  ;)  and  "  Tyrus,"  (Jer.  xxt. 
22;  Ezek.  xxvi.  23;  Hos.  ix.  18,) 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  Moses  or 
Homer,  is  usually  held  to  have  stood 
upon  the  mainland,  and  the  more  mo- 
dern city  upon  a  rocky  island  oppo- 
site. However,  if  the  ancient  city 
stood  anywhere  on  the  mainland,  the 
last  vestige  haslongsince  disappeared 
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Hence  others,  from  the  si^iilcation 
of  the  Dame,  Tyresza  rock^  regard 
the  insular  city  as  the  orip^inal  one. 
Insular  Tyre  seems  to  be  alone  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures,  and  is  no- 
ticed as  a  strong  city  in  the  time  of 
Joshua,  when  it  was  included  in  the 
limits  of  the  tribe  of  Asher;  but  was 
never  subjuj^atcd  by  the  Hebrews. 
(Josh.  xix.  2;»;  Judg.  xviii.  7;  Jos. 
Ant.  viii.  2,  7.)  In  the  time  of  David, 
Tyre  was  a  stronghold.  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  7.)  Undff  the  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon  there  was  a  close  alliance 
of  aid  and  couiraerce  betweon  the 
He);rtv,  ;  and  tlie  Tyrians.  Tiic  Ty- 
rians  hud  early  become  celeb I'ated  for 
their  skill  in  the  arts,  in  manufactures, 
in  commerce,  and  in  navigation.  Their 
"merchftuts  were  princes."  (1  Chron. 
xiv.  1;  Isa.  xxiii.  8;  2  Sam.  v.  11;  1 
Kings  V.  1 — (»;  vii.  13,  14;  ix.  27;  2 
Chron.  ii.  3;  Ezek.xxvii.  1(1.)  Among 
the  numerous  colonies  wliich  the  T}'- 
rians  sent  out  to  distant  regions,  thus 
extending  the  beneiSts  of  civilization 
to  remote  countries,  Carthage  and 
Cadiz  stand  foremost  in  hi-storical  in- 
terest. Tyre  Avas  blockaded  by  ShaU 
manezer  for  five  years,  in  vain;  (Jos. 
Ant.  ix.  14.  2;)  and  afterwards  for 
thirteen  years  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
(Jos.  Ant.  X.  11.  1.)  Tyre  appears 
to  have  come  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Babylonians;  and  afterwards  under 
that  of  the  Persians.  Then  came  the 
celebrated  siege  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  about  332  b.  c,  who  succeeded 
lU'ter  seven  months  in  taking  the  is- 
land city,  after  having,  with  great 
labour,  thrown  up  a  causeway  or  mole, 
from  the  main  land  to  the  walls.  Bv 
the  erettion  of  this  causeway,  which 
was  half  a  mile  in  length,  the  materials 
of  the  city  on  the  mainland  would  be 
hurled  into  the  water;  the  island  was 
turned  into  a  peninsula,  and  the  city 
rendered  accessible  by  land  forces. 
The  mole  divided  the  strait  into  two 
harbours.  Insular  Tyre  afterwards 
came  under  the  Romans,  and  for  ages 
continued  a  flonrishing  trading  city. 
'Matt,  xi  21;  xy.  21;  Mark  Ui.  8;  viL 
^;  Luke  vi.  17;  x.  18;  Acts  xxi.  3.) 
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The  present  city  Sur,  lies  only  upon 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  on  the 
junction  of  the  island  and  isthmus. 
The  houses  are  mostly  mere  hovels, 
one  story  high,  with  fiat  roofs;  and 
the  streets  are  narn>w.  crooked,  and 
filthy.  Yet  the  numerous  Palm  trees, 
and  thePrideof  India  trees,interspcrs**d 
among  the  houses  and  gardens,  ihniw 
over  the  city  an  Oriental  charm.  Th  * 
population  is  somewhat  less  than  ;>•»• 
souls.  The  earthquake  of  1^37  did 
great  injury  to  Tyre;  and  twelve  ptT- 
sons  were  killed,  and  thirty  wounded. 
On  the  24th  of  September,'  1 S40,  T^^t^ 
was  bombarded  and  capture<l  by  the 
allied  llect,  under  Admiral  St<»pf«'r-i. 
and  placed  once  nmrc  under  Turki-h 
misrule.  The  Hebrew  prophets  de- 
nounced fearful  judgments  againsi 
Tyre  for  her  idolatry  and  wickedness, 
(Isa.  xxiii.  1 — lt>;  Ezek.  xxvi.  7 — '1\; 
xxvii.  1 — 3G;  xxviii.  1 — liU  xxix.  IS.) 
And  how  truthfully  their  predictions 
have  been  aecompli&hed  may  be  s«:a 
in  the  existing  ruins  scattered  ah>n» 
the  shore,  and  the  number  of  splendid 
columns  lying  in  heaps  beneath  the 
waves.  This  ancient  city  has  indeed 
become  like  the  top  of  a  rock,  -t 
place  to  spread  net*  upon!**— See 
SiDox. 

TYRVS.— See  Tyue. 

TZIDON.— See  Sidox. 

TZOli.— See  Tyre. 


U 

VOKLsipravuion.  A  disciple  of 
Agur.  (Prov.  xxx.  1.)— See  Ithisl. 

UEL=r«W  of  God  ?  Oae  of  thf 
sons  of  Bani.    (Exr.  x.  34.) 

UKXAZ.— See  Kekas. 

UL  AI.  A  river  flowing  by  the  city 
Shushan ;  and  one  of  the  rivers  who^ 
waters  were  said  to  be  so  pure  that  the 
Persian  kings  would  drink  no  other. 
(Dan.  viii.  2.)  It  was  the  JSui^tus  of 
the  Greeks,  and  is  identified  with  the 
river  of  Dizful,which  enters  theKarun: 
though  Mr.  LayarJ  identifies  it  with 
the  Karun  itself. — See  Suuskax. 
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ULAM^a  vestibule,  1.  A  descend- 
ant of  Manasseh.  (1  Chron.  vii.  IG.) 
2.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1 
€hron.  viii.  3D,  40.) 

ULLA=:yo/r.  A  descendant  of 
Asher.    (1  Chron.  vii.  30.) 

\J2d.^lAll:=:^conjufictiotu  A  city  in 
Asher.     (Josh.  xix.  30.) 

uNCLEAN.—See  Cleax. 

L'NCTION.— See  Ointment. 

L'NICORN.  The  Hebrew  word 
;r<'w,  rendered  "unicorn,"  furnishes 
no  ovidence  that  such  a  single-horned 
animal  was  known  to  the  Hebrews.  It 
is  now  ijenerally  understood  to  denote 
the  hujfdlo,  a  wild  and  ferocious  ani- 
mal, well  known  to  the  Hebrews, 
bearing  a  similar  relation  to  tho  ox 
as  the  wild  ass  does  to  the  douiestio 
one.  It  properly  belongs  to  a  species 
of  ox,  b(u  buhalutf  found  in  India. 
Tliis  species,  in  the  wild  state,  lives  in 
her.'ls  of  considerable  numbers,  fre- 
quenting moist  and  marshy  situations. 
It  is  a  diiferent  specie??  Irora  the  hu- 
haltix  pegasus,  the  wild  buifalo  of  the 
Abyssinian  forests;  and  also  different 
from  the  buffalo — a  name  nusapplied 
to  tho  bison — which,  in  vast  herds, 
roam  over  the  Avestern  wilds  of  North 
America.  The  SSeptuagint  translates 
the  Hebrew  term  reem^hy  m4}noIivroia; 
the  Vulgate,  unicorn,  an  animal  which 
mo.'^t  natural  historians  have  held  to 
be  fabulous,  but  which  a  few  years 
since  was  said  to  have  been  discover- 
ed in  the  deserts  of  Thibet.  But  this 
sense  is  inadmissable ;  since  the  uni- 
corn, as  described,  resembles  the  horse 
much  more  than  it  does  the  ox,  and 
is  in  any  case  an  extremely  rare  ani- 
mal; while  the  reeni  was  an  animal 
frequent  and  well  known  in  Palestine 
and  the  adjacent  regions.  The  reem 
doubtless  existed  anciently  in  Pales- 
tine; though  probably  in  a  wild  state, 
or  unsubdued  to  labour.  In  the 
Scriptures  it  is  several  times  coupled 
with,  or  compared  to  the  ox.  (Num. 
XxilL  22;  Deut.xxxiii.  17;  Jobxxxix. 
D,  10;  Ps.  xxii.  21;  xxix.  G;  xcii.  10; 
Isa.  xxxiv.  7.)  The  actual  existence 
of  the  buffalo  in  Palestine  leaves  little 
doubt  that  it  is  the  reem  of  the  He- 
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brew  Scriptures;  for  which  the  seve- 
ral versions  have  substituted  the 
apparently  fabulous  vnicorti.  Dr. 
liobinson,  when  in  the  plain  near  the 
Jordan,  saw  large  herds  of  homed 
cattle,  among  which  were  many  buf- 
faloes, which  Avere  returning  from  pas- 
ture, to  pass  the  night  near  tho  tents 
of  their  Arab  owners.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  a  shy,  ill-looking,  ill-tem- 
pered animal.  They  are  also  very 
common  in  Kgypt,  being  kept  both  for 
milk  and  for  labour;  and  are  mingled 
with  the  neat  cattle.  The  term  "  uni- 
corn," in  the  marj^in,  reads  "  Kbinoce- 
rota."     (Isa.  xxxiv.  7.) 

UNITY  OF  THE  SPIRIT.— See 
Communion. 

UNNI=//^7;/r>f.v</.  One  of  tho  Lc- 
vites.  (1  Chron,  XV.  18,20;  Neh.xii.9.) 

UPHARSIN.— See  Mexe. 

L'PIIAZ. — See  Oriiin. 

UPPER-UC)OM.  A  sort  of  guest- 
chamber,  not  in  common  use,  in  the 
upper  part  of  tho  house,  where  tho 
Orientals  received  company  and  held 
feasU,  and  where  at  other  times  they 
retired  for  prayer  and  meditation. 
(Mark  xiv.  15;  Luke  xxii.  12.)  Am<mg 
the  Hebrews  it  seems  to  have  been  on, 
or  connected  with,  the  flat  roofs  of  their 
dwellings.  Dr.  liobinson  describes 
the  upper  room  of  a  respectable  house 
at  Hamleh,  as  a  largo  airy  hall,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  third  storey  upon  the  flat 
roof  of  the  house.  (1  Kings  xvii.  19, 
22;  2  Kings  iv.  10;  Acts  L  13;  ix.  37, 
39;  X.  9;  xx.  8.) 

\jliz=:liffht  of  fire,  or  perhaps  A/or- 
tress,  castle,  1.  A  city  of  the  Chal- 
deans, and  the  birth  -place  of  Abraham. 
(Gen.  xi.  28,  31;  xv.  7;  Neh.  ix.  7.) 
Ur  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
also  the  name  of  a  district.  Recent 
researches  have  foand  the  site  of  **  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees"  at  the  large  ruin 
variously  called  Umgheirov  Muqueyer, 
situated  in  southern  Babylonia,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
about  sixteen  miles  N.  W.  by  W.  from 
Suk-es-Shuyukh.  In  185i,  this  im- 
portant ruin,  the  circumference  of 
which  is  2,946  yards,  was  examined 
by  Mr.  J.  K.  Taylor,  the  BriUsh  Vice- 
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Consul  at  Biisrah.  He  describes  the 
ruin  as  standi nj^  on  but  a  slight  ele- 
vation ;  and,  owing  to  the  flatness  of  the 
ground  around  it»  the  ruin  forms  an 
island  in  the  middle,  durinpj  the  annual 
flood  of  the  Euphrates.  The  principal 
building  is  a  two-storied  structure,  the 
walls  being  a  mass  of  partially  burnt 
and  sun-dried  bricks,  coatt'd  with  a 
wall  of  kiln-burnt  insorib;^d  bricks, 
four  feet  thick.  The  bricks  of  the 
lower  story  are  embedded  in  bitumen. 
In  excavating  the  corners  of  this  ruin, 
Mr.  Taylor  discovered  two  perfect 
inscribed  cylinders,  which  contain,  as 
Col.  Rawlinson  has  shown,  a  memo- 
rial of  the  restoration  of  this  structure, 
also  the  restoration  of  certain  temples 
built  by  earlier  monarchs,  togetlier 
with  the  execution  of  other  w(«rks  in 
southern  Chaldea,by  Nabonidus,  pro- 
bably the  father  of  lielshazzar.  Most 
of  the  mounds  surrounding  the  prin- 
cipal ruin  seem  to  have  been  used  as 
the  graves  of  the  ancient  people.  One 
of  the  mounds  which  Mr.  Taylor 
opened  was  found  to  be  full  of  a  kind 
of  coffins  embedded  in  the  sun-dried 
bricks  of  which  it  was  composed.  The 
remains  were  generally  dispersed  un- 
der baked  clay  covers,  and  in  arched 
brick  Taults.  Coffins,  strictly  so- 
called,  and  such  as  have  been  disco- 
vered by  Mr.  Ii<iftus  at  ir<jrAw= 
**  Erech,"  were  not  found  here.  Among 
the  remains,  in  some  cases,  inscribed 
and  uninscribed  cylinders  of  meteoric 
Mtones  were  met  with.  Various  other 
articles  were  found  in  diffi»rent  tombs 
— such  as  copper  bowls,  shallow  clay 
dishes,  large  and  small  water  jars; 
also  gold  and  agate  beads,  copper 
bangles,  rings  for  the  ears  and  toes, 
small  bracelets,  and  the  remains  of  a 
gold  fillet  or  band,  formed  of  pure 
beaten  metal,  about  an  inch  broad. 
Most  of  these  ancient  relics  are  now 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  2. 
—-See  AiiASBAi. 

URBANE=^o?»f^'/y.  A  Christian 
at  Rome.     C'^om*  ^vi.  9.) 

JTB1=  fiery.      1.    The  father    of 

Belaleel.      (Kx.  xxxi.  2;  1  Chron.  ii. 

20.)     2.   The  father  of  Geber.     (1 
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Kings  iv.  19.)  3.  One  of  the  Leviu^s. 
(Ezr.  X.  24.) 

l]\UAn=f!ff7nr  ofJrhorah.  1.  A 
noble-minded  Ilittitc,  and  one  cf 
David's  distinguished  officers.  He 
was  trench erousl}'  slain  according  to 
an  understandins:  between  David  and 
Joab,  in  order  that  David's  ^i\U  in 
the  case  of  Bathsheba,  might  bo  con- 
cealed. (2  Sam.  xi.  3— 2TI  lleisal^o 
called  *•  Urias."  (Matt.  i.  6.)  2.  St^e 
Urijatt. 

UUlEL=//77«<-  of  Goth  1.  One  of 
the  Levites.  (1  Chrun.  vi.  24;  xv.  .'>.) 
2.  The  father  of  Michaiab.  (a  Chroo. 
xiii.  2.) 

URIJAH==////wr  of  JrhoraA.  1. 
The  Hebrew  high  priest  in  the  tiiuf 
of  Ahaz  and  Isniuh;  (2  Kings  xvi.  1'^ 
— 16;  Ex.  xxvii.  1 — 8;)  also  callwl 
"Uriah."  (Isa,  viii.  2.)  2.  A  prophet 
who  was  slain  by  order  of  Jehniakini. 
king  of  Judah.      (Jer.  xxvi.  20— 2a  > 


ThitiH.  thu  tiymbol  of  Truth  and  Ju^c*. 

URIM  AND  THUMMIM=%//f 
and  truth,  i.  e.  rcrelai'wn  and  trvth. 
The  sacred  oracle  or  lot  of  the  He- 
brews, worn  on  or  in  the  sacrcfd  breast- 
plate, whereby,  in  matters  of  gfreat 
moment,  the  high  priest  alone  dis- 
covered the  will  of  Jehovah  the  in- 
visible King.  (Ex.  xxvii.  21,  28,  30; 
1  Sam.  xxviii.  G;  Lev.  viii.  8;  l>eat. 
xxxiii.  8.)  Josephus  supposed  that 
the  Divine  response  was  taken  from 
the  degree  of  splendour  exhibited  on 
the  twelve  gems  which  decorated  the 
exterior  of  the  breast-place.  {^Ant. 
iii.  8,  9.)  But  Thilo  says  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  were  two  bmall  immges 
inserted  between  the  double  folds  of 
the  breast-plate,  one  of  which  sym- 
bolically represented  rereUstumy  and 
the  other /r«/ A.  (Philo  2.-162.)  The 
Hebrews,  according  to  this  view,  m»/ 
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liaye  had  a  custom  similar  to  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  whose  high  priest,  as 
superior  judge,  wore,  suspended  from 
his  neck,  the  common  little  symbol  of 
the  goddess  TJunei,  holding  the  sign  of 
life,  with  closed  eyes;  showing  that 
the  chief  judge  must  only  see  the 
truth.  The  monuments  frequently 
represent  Thmei^ihe  two  truths,  as 
bearing  on  her  head  the  disc  of  the 
sun,  the  symbol  of  truth,  and  the 
ostrich  feather,  the  symbol  o^ justice, 
as  in  the  woodcut;  and  honoured 
under  the  double  character  of  truth 
and  just  Ire.  Among  the  Egyptians, 
the  symbol  Thniei  appears  to  have 
referred  merely  to  judging  in  its  nar- 
rowest sense;  while  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  was  a  symbol  of  the  judi- 
cial office  in  a  broader  sense,  pro- 
mising generally,  to  the  high  priest. 
Divine  assistance  in  difficult  and  im- 
portant decisions.  The  impartiality 
of  the  Hebrew  judge  with  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  is  shown  in  Deut. 
xxxiii.  8,  9:  "Who  says  unto  his 
father  and  to  his  mother,  I  saw  thee 
not,  and  his  brother  he  recognises 
not,  and  his  children  he  does  not 
know;"  words  which  receive  illustra- 
tion in  a  striking  manner  from  the 
Egyptian  symbol  of  truth  aad  justice, 

USURY.— See  Pledge. 

UTHAl=:whom«/(5/«>paA  succours. 
1.  Thesonof  Ammihud.  (1  Chron.  ix. 
4.)   2.  A  son  of  Bigvai.   (Ez.  viii.  14.) 

UTi^llght  sandy  soil?  1.  A  re- 
gion and  tribe  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Arabia  deserta,  between  Idu- 
mea,  Palestine,  and  the  Euphrates,  ad- 
jacent to  Babylon  and  the  Euphrates; 
called  by  Ptolemy  Ausitis.  Job  was  an 
inhabitant  of  **  the  land  of  Uz,"  which 
was  probably  an  extensive  district,  and 
subject  to  Idumea.  (Job.  i.  I;  Jer. 
XXT.  20;  Lam.  iv.  21.)  2.  A  son  of 
Aram.  (Gen.  x.  23;  1  Chron.  i.  17.) 
S.  The  son  of  Dishan,  the  Horite. 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  28;  1  Chron.  i.  42.)  4. — 
See  Huz. 

\JZAl=zstranff,  robust.  The  father 
of  Falal.     (Neh.  iii.  25.) 

UZAL.    A  descendant  of  Joktan, 
whose  posterity  peopled  a  city  and 
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district  of  the  Joktanidse  in  Arabia, 
probably  the  same  afterwards  called 
Sanaa,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom 
of  Yemen.    (Gen.  x.  27.) 

TJZZA=:strenffth.  1.  A  descend- 
ant of  Benjamin.  (I  Chron.  viii.  7.) 
2.  One  of  the  Nethinim.  (Ezr.  ii.  49; 
Neh.  vii.  51.)  3.  A  son  of  Merari. 
(1  Chron.  vi.  29.) 

UZZAH  ==  strefiffth,  A  son  of 
Abinadab,  a  Levite,  who  was  killed  by 
the  immediate  act  of  God,  for  laying 
his  hands  upon  the  ark,  in  violation  of 
the  express  provisions  of  the  Divine 
law.  (2  Sam.  vi.  1 — 11  •  Ex.  xxv.  14; 
Num.  iv.  2—15;  1  Chron,  xv.  12,  15.) 

UZZEN-SHERAH=mr^i/'iS7*^rfl^, 
or  S/ierah*s  corner.  A  small  city 
founded  by  Sherah  the  daughter  of 
Ephraim.     (1  Chron.  vii.  24.) 

UZZI  =  miffht  of  Jehovah.  1.  A 
high  priest  of  the  Hebrews,  who  was 
succeeded  by  Eli.  (1  Chron.  vi.  5,  6, 
ol ;  Ezr.  vii.  4.)  2.  A  descendant 
of  Issachar.  (1  Chron.  vii.  2.)  3. 
The  father  of  Elah.  (1  Chron.  ix.  8.) 
4.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin.  (1 
Chron.  vii.  7.)  5.  One  of  the  Levites. 
(Neh.  xi.  22.)  6.  One  of  the  priests. 
(Neh.  xii.  19,  42.) 

UZZIAlI=»*/^7i^  of  Jehovah.  1. 
A  king  of  Judah,  who  was  elevated 
to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
reigned  fifty-two  years,  from  809  to 
757,  B.  c.  Uzziah  was  but  five  vcars 
old  when  his  father  was  slain ;  hence 
it  is  disputed  by  chronolt»gers  whe- 
ther to  count  the  fifty-two  years  of 
his  reign  from  the  death  of  his  father, 
or,  eleven  years  later,  i.  e.  from  the 
time  that  he  ascended  the  throne. 
Uzziah's  arms  were  successful  against 
the  Philistines,  the  Arabians,  and  the 
Ammonites.  Though  so  much  en- 
gaged in  military  operations,  he  found 
time  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
to  advance  the  interests  of  agriculture. 
He  was  for  the  most  part  obedient  to 
the  law ;  though  on  one  occa»ion  he 
attempted  to  usurp  the  privileges  of 
the  priesthood.  For  this  act  of  im- 
piety, committed  in  the  twenty-fourth 
J  rear  of  his  reign,  he  was  smitten  with 
eprosy.    The  affairs  of  governmenft 
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were  administered  bj  his  son  Jotham. 
He  ia  also  called  '«Azariah/'  (2  Kings 
xiv.  21;  XV,  1 — 27;  Isa.  i.  1;  vL  1; 
vil.  1 ;  Hos.  i.  1 ;  Amos  L  1 ;  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  1—23.)  2.  The  father  of  Je- 
honatban.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  25.)  8. 
A  son  of  Harim.  (£zr.  x.  21.)  4.  A 
descendant  of  Judah.  (Neh.  xi.  4.) 
5. — See  AzARiAH. 

VZZlELszimi^ht  of  God.  1.  Ason 
of  Kohath,  the  Levite ;  his  descend- 
ants were  called  **  Ursielites."  (Ex. 
yI.  18;  1  Chron.  vi.  2,  18;  Num.iii.  19, 
27.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Simeon.  (1 
Chron.  iv.  42.)  3.  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  rii.  7.)  4.  A 
son  of  Heman.  (1  Chron.  xxv.  4.) 
Some  suppose  him  to  be  also  called 
•^Aaareel."  (I  Chron.  xxv.  18.)  5. 
One  of  the  Levites.  (2  Chron.  xxix. 
14.)  6.  Thesonof  Harhaiah.  (Neh. 
iii.  8.) 


VAIL.— See  Veil. 

VAUEBsiffi/tj'  Apparently  a 
place  in  the  territory  of  Moab  on  the 
Arnon.  The  passage  in  Num.  xxi.  14, 
which  reads,  "  Wherefore,  it  is  said  in 
the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Loi'd  what 
he  did  in  the  Red  sea,  and  in  the 
brooks  of  Arnon,"  ou^ht  perhaps  to 
read,  **  Hence  the  saying  in  the  Book 
of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah,  *  At  Vaheb, 
in  Suphah,  and  at  the  streams  of  the 
Arnon,  etc.'"  The  passage  would 
seem  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  triumphant 
s(»ng.  The  margin  reads,  "  Vaheb  in 
Suphah,"  understanding  by  the  latter 
term  the  Red  sea. 

YAJEZATH.A:=zwhite,pvre.  The 
youngest  son  of  Haman.    (Est.  ix.  9.) 

VALLEY.  Palestine  is  an  uneven 
and  irregular  country,  ''a  land  of  hills 
and  valleys."  (Deut  xi.  12.)  The 
term  **  vslley,"  which  is  the  transla- 
tion of  several  different  Hebrew  words, 
is  not  only  used  of  the  long  low  plain 
adapted  to  cultivation,  but  also  of  a 
depressed  tract,  called  by  the  Arabs  a 
twadUf  which  may  be  occasionally  wa- 
tered by  a  brook  or  torrent,  and  also 
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of  a  ravine.  Some  of  the  rtJiitjs  wte 
sparingly  supplied  with  verdm^,  and 
possess  the  aspect  of  abaolate  sterility, 
while  others  are  partly  overgrowa 
with  jungle  and  taingled  brushwood, 
which  orten  make  the  paths  through 
them  somewhat  difficult.  In  Scrip- 
ture there  are  several  valleys  men- 
tioned, and  as  they  take  their  names 
generally  from  a^acent  places,  they 
are  mentioned  in  this  work  under  thar 
appropriate  names.  (Pa.  Ixt.  13:  1 
Sam.  xvii.  2j  Isa.  xl.  4;  Jer.  vii,  32; 
Dent.  viii.  7;  2  Chron.  xxxr.  22; 
Num.  xxiv.  6;  xxi.  12.) 

VANIAHs^  frailin^f,  A  son  of 
Bani.    (E«r.  x.  36.) 

VASHNI.  This  Hebrew  wont 
which  is  given  in  1  Chron.  tL  2^  k 
the  name  of  a  son  of  Samuel,  is  pro- 
bably a  corrupted  form  of  the  woid 
vehasfJtni,  i.e.,  **and  the  second;^  the 
word  Joel  is  also  left  out,  probahlT  by 
an  error  of  the  copyist.  The  paoage 
should  read,  "  the  nrst-bom  JoeL  and 
the  second  Abiah."    (1  Sam.  viii  ±) 

VASHTI=s«  beauty.  The  queen 
of  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  whose  de- 
gradation led  to  the  advancement  of 
Esther.    (Est  L  9—19.) 

VED  AN.  An  Arabian  city,  wheve 
wrought  iron,  cassia,  and  calamus  were 
brought  to  Tyre.  (Exek.  xxviL  19.) 
The  English  version  of  the  passage 
reads,  ^' Dan  also  and  Javan ;"  bat  the 
Hebrew  reads  **  Vedaa  and  Javan." 
Gesenius  says,  the  text  should  wo- 
bably  read  "  Adan  and  Javan.*'  Th« 
Javan  here  mentioned  apparently  de- 
signates Jaman^  a  town  in  Teaes. 
Vedan  probably  refers  to  the  city  and 
mart  Aden^  on  the  southern  shores  of 
Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Texnem. 
Edrisi  not  only  mentions  Aden  with 
its  port  on  the  Bed  sea«  whence  diips 
sailed  to  India  and  China,  bat  also 
enumerates  among  its  articles  of  taer- 
chandise  the  very  wares  meotkmed 
by  the  prophet,  litis  important  place, 
sitnatea  on  the  west  coast  of  th9 
Strait  of  Babel-mandeb,  became  a 
British  dependency  in  1S40.  It  oob- 
mands  the  Red  sea  and  the  aaa  c£ 
Arabia,  as  Gibralter  does  th«  lic£- 
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lemneftn  aad  a  portion  of  the  At- 
lantic; hence  Aden  has  been  styled 
«*the  Gibraltar  of  the  East"  '*  At  Gib- 
raltar," says  the  Hon.  G.  Gushing, 
"  England  has  excavated  for  herself  a 
citadel  in  the  heart  of  a  limestone 
mountain;  at  Aden,  she  has  planted 
herself  in  an  ancient  crater,  and  sits 
secure  within  the  primeval  fortress 
formed  by  the  lofty  sides  of  an  extinct 
Tolcano.  The  neighbouring  mountains 
appear  to  be  wholly  volcanic.  The 
southerly  parts  of  Arabia  on  the  Bed 
sea  and  the  Indian  ocean,  appear  to 
have  been,  at  an  early  period,  the 
theatre  of  stupendous  volcanic  revolu- 
tions. Aden,  as  a  part  of  Arabia, 
partakes  of  the  peculiar  climate  of  the 
country,  which  is  nearly  destitute  of 
rivers.  The  climate  is  clear,  pure, 
and  dry.  There  are  no  sensible  dews 
by  night,  and  but  a  few  days  of  brief 
showers  during  the  year.  All  the 
fresh  water  is  obtained  from  wells, 
some  of  which  yield  brackish  water, 
and  others  water  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur."  Since  Aden  be- 
came a  Britisn  possession  it  has  be- 
come a  flourishing  place  of  trade,  and 
is  well  supplied  with  all  the  necessa^ 
rles  of  lire.  From  its  advantageous 
position  and  excellent  port,  it  has  be- 
come a  place  of  importance  as  a  depot 
and  halting  place  for  the  line  of  steam- 
ers established  between  Suez,  Bombay, 
GaU'utta,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and 
Ghiua.  Already  Aden  has  become 
the  rival  of  Mocha,  and  the  mart  of 
an  extensive  traffic;  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Bed 
sea,  and  especially  that  of  Yemen  and 
Hadramaut,  will  be  transferred  to  it 
A  number  of  Banians,  Farsees,  Jews, 
•and  other  merchants,  have  settled  at 
Aden.  It  now  contains  more  than 
22,000  inhabitants. 

YEIXj.  a  covering,  of  which  there 
were  several  kinds,  used  by  females 
in  the  East,  for  concealing  their  face 
•and  person.  The  different  Hebrew 
words  rendered  **  veil,"  evidently  de- 
signate some  exterior  article  of  female 
«ttire.  MitpahhaU  rendered  "vail," 
anarerin,  ^weet  or  apron,"  (Buth.  iiL 
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15,)  and  **  wimple,"  (Isa.  iiL  22,)  pro- 
perly signifies  a  mantle,  eloak*  Madid, 
render^  "vail,"  (Isa.  iii.  28,)  and 
"  veil,"  (Sol.  Song  v.  7,)  signifies  an 
otU'of-door  veil,  Ibammath,  rendered 
"locks,"  (Sol.  Song  iv.  1,  8;  vL  7; 
Isa.  xlvii.  2,)  seems  to  designate  a 
kind  of  close  veil,  Ttaijfk,  rendered 
**  vail,"  signifies  a  large  outer  cover- 
ing, a  vei?.  (Gen.  XXIV.  65;  xxxviii. 
14,  19.)  Lot,  rendered  "covering," 
designates  a  miiffler,  a  veil.  (Ua. 
XXV.  7.)  Masvehy  rendered  "vail," 
designates  a  covering,  a  veil.  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  38,  84,  35.)  Real,  rendered 
"  muffler,"  probably  denotes  a  light, 
thin  veil.  (Isa.  iii.  19.)  Masak,  ren- 
dered *'  covering,"  also  denotes  a  veil; 
(Isa.  xxii.  8;  2  Sam.  xviL  19;)  the 
same  term  designates  the  curtain  be- 
fore the  door  and  the  court  of  the 
tabernacle.  (Ex.  xxvi.  36;  xxxix.  38; 
xl.  5;  XXXV.  17;  xxxix.  40.)  But  the 
rail  or  curtain  of  separation,  which 
separated  the  holy  of  holies  from  tho 
outer  sanctuary,  is  called  parohetli, 
(Ex.  xxvi.  31,  33,  35;  Lev.  xvi.  2,  12; 
Num.  xviii.  7;  Matt  xxvii.  51.)  The 
words  kesuth  ainaim,  rendered  "a 
covering  of  the  eyes,"  (Gen.  xx.  16,) 
do  not  designate  an  article  of  female 
attire,  but  are  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
present  offered  as  an  expiation  for 
some  fault,  in  order  that  one  may  shut 
his  eyes  upon  it — take  no  more  notice 
of  ii — a  compensation  for  the  wrong 
Abimelech  did  to  Sarah  by  depriving 
her  of  her  liberty,  and  a  public  de- 
claration of  his  honour  and  her  inno- 
cence. From  the  ancient  monuments 
it  appears  that  the  veil,  for  concealing 
the  face,  was  not  worn  by  the  females 
of  Egypt  tiU  the  conquest  of  that 
country  by  the  Persians.  In  mo- 
dern times,  the  ideas  of  decency  re- 
quired Oriental  females  to  be  veiled 
with  great  strictness.  Some  of  the 
face-veils  worn  by  modem  Syrian, 
Arab,  and  Egyptian  ladies,  are  made 
of  white  muslin,  richly  embroidered 
with  coloured  silks  and  gold,  and 
hanging  down  behind  nearly  to  the 
gro.und.  Sometimes  they  are  made  of 
black  crape,  and  often  ornamented 
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with  spangles,  gold  coins,  false  pearls, 
etc.  The  ladies  of  Syria  often  hare 
the  veil  gracefully  thrown  over  the 
tantour^  or  horn.  The  Greek  word 
tHfJiousia,  translated  "  power,"  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  denote  a  kind  of 
head-covering  for  females,  a  reil^ 
hence  the  emblem  of  subjection  to  the 
power  of  a  husband.  But  the  Apostle, 
m  pointing  out  certain  irregularities 
in  the  Christian  assemblies,  observes 
that  **  every  woman  that  prayeth  or 
prophesieth  with  her  head  uncovered 
dishonoureth  her  head,"  i.e.  her  hus- 
band. Hence,  ns  the  woman  is  to  be 
in  subjection  t«)  her  husband,  the 
Apostle  enjt>ins,  ''For  this  cause  ought 
the  womuu  to  bring  honour  upon  her 
head,  i.e.  upon  her  husband,  for  the 
sake  of  the  angels,"  i.e,  the  ministers, 
that  thoy  may  not  be  put  to  the 
trouble  of  adverting  to  any  such  irre- 
gularities in  the  assemblies  of  the 
faithful.     (1  Cor.  xi.  3— IG.) 

VKIX.  The  operation  of  mining, 
and  the  art  of  purifying  metals,  at- 
tracted attention  at  a  very  early  age 
of  the  world.  ((Jen.  iv,  22.)  The 
passa2:e  in  Job  xxviii.  1 — 11,  in  which 
metahlVrous  veins  are  mentioned,  is 
remarkable  from  the  light  it  throws 
on  the  method  of  mining  then  prac- 
tised, and  shows  that  the  art  had  been 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
It  is  not  probable  that  veins  of  all  the 
metals  mentioned  in  the  passage 
existed  in  the  country  in  which  Job 
dwelt,  but  he  may  easily  have  obtained 
information  rcNpecting  them  from  the 
Egyptian  and  Pheuecian  merchants. 

VEKMILLIOX.  The  Hebrew  word 
gJuuher,  signifies  nv/  colour ,  red 
ochre;  and  is  supposed  to  denote  ri»- 
nabar,  verm  ill  ion,  a  well-known  me- 
tallic paint  of  a  bri^^ht  red  colour.  It 
was  imported  by  the  Fhenecians,  in 
the  form  of  a  reddish  sand,  from  their 
colonies  in  northern  Africa,  and  was 
used  in  de<;orating  houses,  temples, 
and  idols.  (Jer.  xxii.  14.)  Ezekiel, 
reproving  the  idolatry  of  the  Jews, 
mentions  "  the  images  of  the  Chal- 
deans pourtrayed  with  vermillion," 
on  the  walls  of  Assyrian  palaces.  The 
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accuracy  of  the  prophet  is  corrobo^ 
rated  by  existing  Assyrian  mon  omeDts. 
M.  Botta  noticed  several  fibres  on 
the  walls  of  Khorsabad  yet  retaining 
a  portion  of  the  vermtllion.     And  we 
have   seen  in   the  British    Mnaevm, 
among  the  marbles  sent  from  Nimnid, 
by  Mr.  Layard,  a  large  slab,  with  a 
figure  of  the  king  standing,  holding  in 
his  right  hand  a  staff,  and  resting  hi^ 
left  on  the  pommel  of  his  swordL  still 
having  the  soles  of  his  sandals  eolottr- 
ed  red, 
VIAL — See  Cexser. 
VINE.    The  vine  is  a  noble  plant 
of  the  creeping  kind,  whose   fruit  i^ 
celebrated  in  SScripture  as  one  of  the 
representatives    of   the    three    chit-f 
blessings  of  the    year — "  The   com, 
the  wine,  and  the  oil."   (Deut.  vii.  13; 
Neh.  X.  39.)    The  vine  was  cultivated 
at  an  early  period  after  the  delog* 
by    Noah.     (Gen.    ix.  20.)      Ancient 
authors  tell  us,  that  from   the  mi^st 
ancient  times  the  vine  was  cultivated 
in  Egypt;  (Gen.  xl.  9 — 1 1 ;   Herod.  iL 
40,41, 144, compare  77;  Diod.  t  2,  IJi;) 
and    the  monuments  exhibit    nume- 
rous representations  of  the  cull  are  of 
the  vine,  the  vintage,  the  wine  prvs^fs, 
and   the  putting  up  of  the   wine  in 
bottles  tir  jars.  Vines  grew  plentifully 
in   Palestine,   and   were  particularly 
fine  in  some  districts.    (Gen.  xir.  IK) 
They   were    usually   propagated,    by 
suckers,  and  were  cultivated  like  low 
bushes,  or  trained  in  festoons,  so  a»  to 
furnish   an   ornamental  shade.     The 
vintage,  like  the  harvest,  was  a  seasi^a 
of  rejoicing.     (1  Kings  iv.  25;   Mic. 
iv.   4.)      Though    the   vine    is     still 
extensively  cultivated  in   Palestine, 
yet  little   wine  is   made    from     the 
extensive  vineyards.     It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  vine  should  be 
cultivated   for  the  sake  of  its   solid 
fruit  merely,  when  we  know  that  the 
luscious  fruit,  which  can  be  obtained 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  potatoes   by 
the  poor  in  Ireland,  should  fomu  12 
some  districts,  with  oil  and  bread,  ib^ 
chief  nourishment  of  the  people  fi^* 
several  months    in   the  year.       The 
grapes  are  not  only  eaten  while  lre$h. 
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but  also  preserred  on  the  cluster, 
pickled  in  must,  in  the  form  of  raisins, 
preserres,  jellies,  confectionery,  syrup, 
and  sugar;  and  may  be  eaten  with 
freedom  even  to  satiety.  Even  the 
leaves  are  used  as  a  vegetable,  chopped 
meat  and  rice  being  rolled  up  together 
in  single  leaves,  and  boiled,  make  a 
Tery  agreeable  dish.  The  metapho- 
rical expression,  **vine  of  Sodom," 
^Deut.  xxxii.  32,)  has  been  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  tree  called  oslier  by  the 
Arabs,  which  abounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Dead  sea.  The  fruit 
hangs  in  clusters,  and  when  ripe  re- 
sembles a  large,  smooth  apple  or 
orange.  It  is  soft  to  the  touch,  but 
on  being  pressed  or  struck,  it  explodes 
with  a  puff,  like  a  bladder  or  puff-ball, 
leaving  in  the  hand  only  the  shreds  of 
the  thin  rind  and  a  few  fibres.  (Jos. 
Wars,  iv.  8.4.)  The  old  Testament 
church  is  the  vine  brought  out  of 
Egypt,  and  watered  and  protected  by 
God.  (Ps.  Ixxx.  8;  Isa.  v.  1—7;  Matt. 
xxi.  33—46.)  The  new  Testament 
church  is  called  a  **  vineyard;"  (Matt. 
XX.  1—8;  xxL  28— 31;)  and  the  faith- 
ful are  represented  as  being  united  to 
Christ  as  the  branch  is  united  to  the 
vine.   (John  xv.  1 — 8.) — See  Gbapes. 

VINEGAB.  The  Hebrews  under 
the  term  hhometz,  not  only  included 
sour  wine,  but  vinegar  obtained  from 
icarious  sources.  (Num.  vi.  3.)  Per- 
'haps  the  most  ancient  kind  would  be 
>the  verjuice,  or  juice  of  the  green 
■grape,  which  is  still  carefully  pre- 
served in  bottles.  And  even  the  green 
grape  is  sometimes  thoroughly  dried 
and  ground  to  powder,  and  the  powder 
bottled.  These  preparations  give  a 
fresh  tart  vegetable  juice  for  afi  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  for  cooking  meat  and 
vegetables  ror  the  table;  and  also  for 
making  refreshing  drinks.  Vinegar 
is  also  made  by  pouring  water  on  the 
ffrape  juice,  and  leaving  it  to  ferment. 
The  Muhammedans  seem  to  have  no 
objection  to  using  vinegar,  though  it 
has  fermented. — See  Mtbsh. 

VINEYARD.— See  Vine. 

VINTAGE.— See  GajLPZS. 

VIOL.— See  Harp. 
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VIPER— See  Serpent. 

VIRGIN.  The  Hebrew  word  he- 
thulah  properly  denotes  a  virgin, 
maiden;  (Gen.  xxiv.  16;  Lev.  xxi.  13; 
Deut.  xxii..  14,  23,  28;  Judg.  xi.  37; 
1  King^  i.  2 ;)  the  passage  in  Joel  L 
8,  is  not  an  exception,  as  it  refers  to 
the  loss  of  one  betrothed,  not  married. 
The  Mosaic  laws  concerning  virginity 
are  recorded  in  Deut.  xxii.  13 — 29, 
compare  Matt.  i.  18 — 20.  The  Hebrew 
word  abnah  also  properly  signifies  a 
virgiiiy  a  maiden^  but  of  marriageable 
age.  (Gen.  xxiv.  43;  Ex.  ii.  8;  Prov. 
XXX.  19;  Ps.  Ixviii.  26;  Sol.  Song  i. 
3 ;  vL  8.)  In  the  words  of  the  prophet, 
"  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and 
bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name 
Immanuel,"  (Isa.  vii.  14),  the  term 
"virgin"  apparently  refers  to  **the 
prophetess  who  was  about  to  become 
the  spouse  of  Isaiah.  Though  the 
prophet  already  had  a  son,  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  his  former 
wife  was  dead,  and  that  he  was  about 
to  be  united  in  marriage  to  another 
who  was  a  virgin.  The  prophet  pre- 
dicted the  birth  of  a  male  child  which 
should  occur  within  the  appointed 
period,  from  one  who  was  then  a  vir- 
gin, an  event  which  could  be  known 
only  to  God,  and  this  event  should 
constitute  a  sign  to  Ahaz  of  the  truth 
of  his  prediction  concerning  Syria  and 
Israel  In  this  remarkable  event  the 
prophet  directed  the  minds  of  the  king 
and  people  onward  to  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah  from  a  virgin,  and  to  Him  the 
name  "Immanuel  should  be  more 
appropriately  given.  Hence  the  evan- 
gelist Matthew,  considering  the  former 
event  as  the  predicted  type  of  the 
latter  event,  applies  the  passage  to  the 
miraculous  birth  of  Jesus,  from  the 
virgin:  *'  Thus  was  fulfilled,  in  a  strict 
ana  literal  sense,  the  event  which  the 
prophet  had  predicted  in  the  early 
type."  (Matt.  i.  22, 23.)  The  Greek 
term  parthenos,  rendered  "  virgin,"  is 
occasionally  applied  to  both  sexes,  as. 
indicative  of  nufral  purity.  (1  Cor. 
vii.  25,  26;  Rev.  xiv.  4.)  Among  the 
Hebrews  the  population  of  a  city  was 
sometimes  called  a  **  virgin ;"  so  the  m- 
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habitants  of  Tjrre;  (Isa.  xxiii.  12;)  of 
Babylon;  (Isa.  xlvii.  1;)  of  Egypt; 
( Jer.  xlvi.  11;)  and  of  Judah  and  Israe], 
i.  e.  the  Hebrews.  (Lam.  i.  15;  Jer. 
xiv.  17;  xviiL  13;  xxxi.  i,  21;  Am. 
T.  2.) 

VISION.— See  Prophecy. 

VOLUME.— See  Book. 

VOPHSI=»iy  increase?    A  de- 
scendant of Naphtali.   (Num.  xiii.  14.) 

VOW.  Vows  were  not  originally 
of  Divine  appointment,  but  originated 
with  men  themselres.  The  design  of 
them  was,  in  some  cases,  to  express 
gratitude  to  God;  in  others,  to  obtain 
favour  and  mercy  from  him.  Some 
vows  were  positive,  by  which  property 
of  various  Kinds,  and  even  men  tnem- 
selves,  might  be  consecrated  to  God, 
and  which  were  capableof  redemption ; 
(Gen.  xxviii.  20 — 22;  Lev.  xxvii.  1 — 
25 ;  Ps.  Ixvi.  18 ;  Mark  vii.  11;)  with  the 
exception  of  what  was  devoted  by  the 
TOW  called  hherem  or  the  mirse,  i.  e. 
to  total  destruction;  (Ex.  xvii.  14; 
Num.  xxi.  2 ;  Josh.  vi.  17 — 26 ;)  and  of 
animals  proper  for  sacrifices.  Money, 
lands,  and  nouses,  which  had  been 
made  the  subjects  of  this  vow,  became 
the  property  of  the  sanctuary;  but 
the  lands  might  be  redeemed  before 
the  year  of  j  ubilee.  Other  vows  were 
negative,  by  which  abstinence  was 
promised  from  certain  things,  in  them- 
selves lawful,  and  which  might  be  de- 
nominated "  a  restraint  on  the  appe- 
tite." (1  Sam.  xiv.  24;  Acts  xviii. 
18.)  The  principal  among  this  last 
class  of  vows  was  tnat  of  the  Nazarites. 
(Num  vi.  9 — 12;  Judg.  xiii.  2 — 6; 
Luke  i.  18.)  Vows  were  uttered  au- 
dibly, and  sometimes  confirmed  by  an 
oath.  (Num.  xxx.  8,  11,  14;  Judg. 
xL  85,  8G.)  Though  the  Mosaic  law 
held  out  no  encouragement  to  the 
making  of  vows,  it  insisted  on  a  scru- 
pulous fulfilment  of  them  when  made. 
(Dent  xxiii.  21—28;  Eccles.  v.  4;  Ps. 
Ixxvi.  11 ;  cxvi.  18.)  It  not  only  per- 
mitted, in  certain  cases,  the  redemption 
of  a  vow,  bat  also  conferred  the  power 
on  the  father  and  the  mother  of  an- 
««.<ii;t«»  *iie  TOWS  of  a  daughter  or  wife, 
ii.  16.) 


VULTURE.  The  Hebrew  words 
daah  rendered  "vulture,"  (Ler.  xi. 
14,)  the  raah,  rendered  '*  glede,*' 
(Deut.  xiv.  18,)  and  dajaK  rendered 
"vulture,"  (Deut.  xiv.  13;  Isa.  xzxiv. 
15,)  appear  to  be  mere  variations  of 
the  same  word,  designating  a  species 
of  ravenous  bird,  having  a  rapid  flight, 
inhabiting  ruins;  some  say  the  kit^ov 
falcon;  others  the  black  ruitwre.  The 
vulture  is  a  large  bird  of  prey,  some- 
what resembling  the  eagle,  of  which 
there  are  several  kinds,  differing  in 
colour  and  sise;  yet  thev  are  easily 
distinguished  by  their  bald  heads  and 
partidly  crooked  beaks.  They  are 
common  in  most  parts  of  Asia,  and 
are  noted  for  the  extreme  acnteness 
of  their  powers  of  vision.  They  are 
accounted  unclean  by  the  Moaaic  law. 
— See  Kits. 
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WAFER.— See  Bread. 

WAGES.  The  Mosaic  law  stronsfly 
inculcated  the  duty  of  paying  air 
wages  as  the  price  of  labour,  and  also 
payment  as  soon  as  the  work  was  per- 
rormed.  (Lev.  xix.  13.)  And  the  de- 
nunciations of  the  prophets  were  Tery 
severe  against  those  who  oppressed 
the  labourer  in  his  wages.  (Jer. 
xxxii.  13  ;  Mai.  iii.  4.)  And  tbe- 
new  Testament  writers  show  that 
equity  in  wages  forms  an  impoirtaDt 
part  of  Christian  morality.  (Matt. 
XX.  8;  Luke  x.  7;  James  t.  4)— See 
HinBLnr<K 


WAGON.  The  Hebrew  word  o^- 
lah,  ^ndered  **  wagon,"  designates 
any  wheeled  carriebge^  probably  as 
drawn  by  oxen;  (Gen.  xlr.  19;  Niim» 
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Tu.  3;)  aUo  an  ox^ea/rt,  (1  Sam.  tL 
7.)  In  Fs.  xlvi.  9,  the  term  denotes  a 
fcar^chariot;  and  in  Isa.  xxviii.  27, 
28,  a  thrashing  dray  or  sledge,  drawn 
by  oxen.  (Isa.  y.  18.)  The  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  monuments  frequently 
represent  carts  or  wagons  drawn  by 
oxen.  We  give  the  figure  of  a  Phil- 
istine wagon  from  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. 

WAIL. — See  Mouukixg. 

WALLS.  The  walls  of  ancient  cities 
and  of  houses  were  generally  built  of 
eurth,  or  of  bricks  of  clay  mixed  with 
reeds  or  straw,  and  hardened  in  the 
mm.  And  sometimes  they  were  cased 
with  stone.  COen.  xlix.  6;  Ps.  IxiL 
8;  Isa.  XXX.  13.)  Such  walls  could  be 
etaal^r  destroyed.  (Am.  L  7,10, 14.)  The 
existing  remains  of  some  of  the  walls 
in  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria  are  of  an 
extraordinary  thickness.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  surrounding  the  palace 
of  Khorsabad  is  fixed  by  Botta  at  48 
feet  9  inches;  a  very  close  approxi- 
mation to  the  width  of  the  wall  of 
Nineveh,  upon  which  three  chariots 
could  be  driven  abreast.  The  wall  of 
B4>ylon  was  87  feet  broad,  and  six 
chariots  could  be  driven  together  upon 
it  Not  unfrequently  stone  walls  with 
towers,  and  a  fosse,  surrounded  forti- 
fied cities.  (Isa.  iu  1 6 ;  ix.  1 0 ;  xxvi.  1 ; 
Neh.iv.  3;  Zeph.  i.  16.) — See  Cities. 

WANDERING.— See  Camp. 

WAR.  From  the  dissensions  of 
individuals  arose,  in  process  of  time, 
the  strife  of  families,  contests  between 
tribes,  and  eventually  the  wars  of  na- 
tions. Hence,  as  the  conquering 
parties  freanently  enriched  themselves 
with  plunaer,  every  member  of  the 
community  accustomed  himself  to 
anns.  (Gen.  x.  8 — 11;  xiv.  1 — 21; 
xzi  22—34;  xxxiv.  20^29.)  From 
the  existing  monuments  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  we  learn  that  war  was,  among 
the  ancient  nations,  the  main  business 
of  Ufe.  The  Egyptians  early  possessed 
a  considerable  standing  army,  which 
was  probably  made  up  by  conscription. 
Their  armies,  as  represented  on  the 
monuments,  were  composed  of  troops 
of  infantry,  armed  with  the  bow  or 
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lance;  and  of  ranks  of  war-chariots 
drawn  by  two  horses,  which  formed 
the  cavalry  of  the  age.  (Ex.  xiv.  6, 7, 
9,  23,  25,  26,  28.)  The  Assyrian 
monuments  also  exhibit  the  military 
force  of  the  Assyrians  as  composed  of 
infantry  armed  with  the  bow  and  the 
lance;  also  of  war-chariots  and  regular 
cavalry.  (Isa.  xxxvi.  8,  9;  Ezek. 
xxiiL  12;  Nah.  iii.  2,  a)  The 
Hebrews,  while  sojourning  in  Egypt, 
were  evidently  trained  to  arms,  as 
appears  from  the  incidents  narrated  in 
1  Chron.  iv.  22;  viu  21,  where  they 
are  represented  as  defending  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  land  from  the  marauding 
tribes  of  Arabia  and  Sjrria.  After 
the  Exode  from  Egypt,  the  Hebrews 
were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  nearly 
every  nation  with  which  they  came  in 
contact.  Their  troops  were  composed 
of  all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms,  i.  e. 
of  all  who  were  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  fifty.  (Num.  i.  1,  2,  3^ 
49;  xxvi.  2.)  In  actual  service,  the 
whole  body  was  not  expected  to  take 
the  field,  except  on  extraordinary 
occasions.  (Ex.  xvii.  9;  Num.  xxxi. 
3—6 ;  Judg.  XX.  1—1 1.)  The  follow- 
ing persons  were  excused  from  mili- 
tary service :  1.  Those  who  had  built 
a  house  and  had  not  yet  inhabited  it. 

2.  Those  who  had  planted  an  or- 
chard or  a  vineyard,  and  had  not  yet 
tasted  the  fruit;  an  exemption,  con- 
sequently, which  extended  through 
the  first  five  years  of  such  planting. 

3.  Those  who  had  bargained  for  a 
spouse,  but  had  not  celebrated  the 
nuptials;  also  those  who  had  not  lived 
with  their  wife  for  a  Tear.  4.  The 
faint-hearted,  who  would  be  likely  to 
discourage  others;  and  who,  if  they 
had  gone  into  battle,  which  in  those 
early  times  depended  on  personal 
prowess,  would  only  have  fallen  vic- 
tims. (Dent.  XX.  5—9;  xxviii.  30; 
Lev.  xix.  23, 24.)  Previously  to  goine 
to  war  the  heathen  nations  consulted 
oracles;  but  the  Hebrews  inquired  ot 
God,  by  means  of  the  Urim  and 
Thnmmim.  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  6,  16; 
Eaek.  xxi.  21 ;  Judg.  i.  1 ;  xz.  27,  28; 
1  Sam.  xxiiL  2;  xxx.  8.)     Before 
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going  Against  a  city,  war  was  some- 
times formally  declared.  (Jadg.  xL 
12 — 28;  2  Kings  xiv.  8.)  Peace  was 
offered  to  the  inhabitants  on  condition 
of  subjection;  but  if  they  refused, 
every  male  was  to  be  destroyed. 
(Deut.  XX.  10—13.)  As  the  Hebrew 
soldiers,  in  more  ancient  times,  did  not 
receive  wages,  excepting  perhaps  the 
officers  and  life-gfuard  of  the  com- 
mander, but  furnished  their  own 
arms  and  paid  their  own  expenses, 
or  were  supported  by  their  fami* 
lies,  they  necessarily  received  a 
division  of  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  as 
the  reward  of  the  toils  they  had  en- 
dured. (Num.  xxxi.  4,  8;  Judg.  viii. 
24,  25.)  The  soldiers  left  to  guard 
the  camp  and  baggage  were  entitled 
to  the  same  share  of  the  spoil  as  those 
engaged  in  battle;  and  m  order  to 
mSae  a  fair  division,  the  flocks,  cattle, 
and  prisoners  appear  to  have  been 
publicly  sold  and  the  money  divided. 
The  priests  and  the  Levites  also  re- 
ceived a  portion  of  the  spoil  (Num. 
xxxi.  25—47;  Ex.  xv.  9;  Judg.  ▼.  30; 
1  8am.  XXX.  29 — 25.)  In  case,  how- 
ever, a  city  was  subjected  to  the  trre- 
Tocable  eursct  the  soldiers  were  for- 
bidden to  plunder,  and  everything, 
generally  speaking,  was  destroyed. 
(Deut  11.  34;  Josh.  vL  24—26.)  In 
later  times  provisions  were  laid  up  for 
the  soldiers  against  a  time  of  war;  (2 
Chron.  xvii.  12;  xxxii.  28;)  and  troops 
were  hired  of  the  neighbouring  kings. 
(2  Sam.  X.  6;  2  Chron.  xxv.  G,  9.)  The 
Maccabees,  in  imitation  of  other  na- 
tions, allowed  wages  to  their  soldiers. 
(1  'hiacc,  xiv.  82;  Luke  iiL  14;  Itom. 
Ti.  28;  1  Cor.  ix.  7.) 

The  Hebrews  when  they  departed 
from  Egypt,  marched  in  military  order, 
by  their  **  armies"  or  companies  of 
Jiftv,  or  five  in  rank  and  ten  in  file, 
with  a  captain  over  them.  (Ex.  x. 
51;  xiii.  18,  margin.)  The  Egyptian 
system  of  a  decimal  formation  in  di- 
Tisions,  on  account  of  its  efficiencv  in 
the  various  evolutions,  continued  to 
be  practised  by  thenL  (Num.  xxxi. 
'8;  Deut.  i.  15;  Judg.  vii  12,  margin; 

Sam.  viii,  12;  xviiT.  la)  The  vari- 
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ous  divisions  ranked,  ia  respect  to 
each  other,  according  to  their  nmiliea. 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  1 — 15;  2  Chron.  xxv. 
5;  xxvi.  12,  13.)  The  leader  of  the 
whole  army  was  denominated  the 
''captain  of  the  host"  (2  Sam.  iL  8; 
X.  7.)  The  Hebrew  army  anciently 
consisted  entirely  of  infantry;  as 
cavalry  and  chariots  could  be  of  no 
use  except  in  the  plains.  (Deut.  xviL 
16;  Josh,  xi  6.)  The  infkntry  were 
divided  into  light-armed  troopo,  and 
spearmen;  ( 1  Sam.  xxx.  8,  15,  23;  :i 
Sam.  iii.  22;  xxiL  30;)  and  were  fixr- 
nished  with  a  sline  and  javelin;  with 
a  bow,  arrows,  and  quiver;  and  also  a 
buckler.  (I  Chron.  xii.  24,  34;  2 
Chron.  xiv.  8;  xvii.  17.)  After  the 
time  of  Solomon,  chariots  formed  a 
part  of  the  Hebrew  army;  (2  Sam. 
yiii.  4;  1  Kings  x.  26;  xxiL  32,  35;) 
and  in  later  times  cavalry  were  intro- 
duced. (2  Kings  xviit.  21—25.) 
The  army  was  probably  divided  into 
the  centre,  left,  and  right  wing9«  as 
would  appear  from  the  referenee  to 
the  "  captain"  or  '*  leader  of  a  third 
part"  (2  Kings  ix.  25;  xt.  25w) 
Before  battle  the  troops  were  ex- 
horted to  exhibit  that  courage  which 
was  required  by  the  exigency  of  the 
occasion.  (Deut.  xx.  2;  1  Sam.  xiii 
9—12;  2  Chron.  xiiL  4.)  The  trum- 
pets were  sounded  by  the  priests; 
(Num.x.9, 10;  2  Chron.  xuL  12—14;) 
the  war  shout  was  raised,  and  the 
army  advanced  to  battle.  The  attack, 
as  still  usual  b^  the  Orientals  where 
European  tactics  have  not  been  in- 
troduced, was  characterised  by  the 
impetuosity  of  the  otset;  and  if  the 
front  of  the  enemy  remained  unbro- 
ken they  retreated,  but  soon  reionked 
to  the  charge  with  renewed  ardour. 
The  Roman  armies  generallT  stood 
firm,  notwithstanding  the  Tiolenoe  of 
the  onset.  (1  Cor.  xvL  13;  Kf^i.  vi 
14;  PhiL  I  27.)  The  consequesKses 
of  victory  were  often  fSearfuL  Sonw* 
times  all  the  men  were  slain,  their 
wives  and  children  sold  into  serritada^ 
and  their  cities  rased  to  the  groondL 
(2  Chron.  xxviii  9—15;  Isa.  xx.  3»4; 
Mic.  L  11.)    Frequently  old  men 


WAB 
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women  and  children  were  slaughtered, 
and  thrown  into  heaps,  and  other 
horrid  cruelties  committed.  (2  Kings 
viii.  12;  Isa.  xiii.  16—18;  Hos.  x.  14; 
Am.  1.  13.)  On  one  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments  are  seen,  among  other 
trophies  delineated,  large  heaps  of 
hands  placed  before  the  king;  an 
officer  notes  down  their  number  on  a 
scroll,  each  heap  containing  3,000. 
On  the  Assyrian  sculptures  are  seen, 
among  other  indignities,  captives 
having  their  eyes  put  out,  and  others 
flayed  alive,  by  their  conquerors.  (1 
Sam.xviii.  27;  2  Kings  xxv.  7;  Josh. 
X.  24 ;  Judg.  i.  6,  7.)  In  some  cases 
the  conquered  nations  were  merely 
made  tributary.  (2  Sam.  viii.  6;  2 
Kings  xiv.  14;  xix.  8 — 13.)  It  has 
been  questioned  whether  wars  are, 
under  any  circumstances,  justifiable 
in  the  light  of  Christianity.  While 
it  is  certain  that  the  practice  of  offen- 
sive wars  cannot  be  defended  by  re- 
ference to  sacred  history,  it  is  equally 
clear,  if  wars  must  be,  that  they  can 
only  be  consistent  with  the  light  of 
that  dispensation  which  breathes  for- 
giveness and  forbearance,  on  the  clear 
and  obvious  ground  of  necessity  and 
self-defence.  When  the  principles  of 
Christianity  shall  have  illuminated 
the  minds*  of  all  nations,  wars  shall 
cease  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
peace  will  universally  prevail.  (Fs. 
xlvL  9;  Ixxvi.  3;  Isa.«ii.  4;  Ezek. 
xxxix.  9;  Luke  ii.  14.) 

WARD.  A  prison,  or  an  apartment 
thereof.  (Qen.  xL  3;  Acts  xii.  10.) 
Also  a  watch  post  at  the  gates  of  the 
temple.  (Neh.  xii.  25;  1  Chron.  ix. 
23.)  This  term  is  also  used  to  desig- 
nate a  class  or  detachment  of  priests 
or  Levites.  (1  Chron.  xxv.  8;  Neh. 
xiL  24;  xiil  30.) 

WAB8  OF  THE  LoBD,  BOOK  OF. 
An  ancient  document,  evidently,  used 
^y  Moses  in  the  composition  of  the 
Pentateuch.  (Num.  xxL  14.)  It  may 
.hare  contained,  among  other  matters, 
the  history  of  the  enedltions  occa- 
sionally made  by  the  Hebrews,  while 
.in  £gypt»  among  the  surrounding 
tribes.  At  any  rate,  some  such  a 
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document  seems  to  have  been  used  by 
the  writer  of  the  books  of  Chronicles, 
and  its  contents  are  characterised  as 
"ancient  things.'*  (1  Chron.  iv.  21-— 
3;  vii.  21,  22.)— See  Scbipturbs. 

WASHING.— See  Bathb,  Hahd, 
and  Fbbt. 

WATCH.  In  very  early  times, 
watchmen  were  employed  to  perambu- 
late the  streets  of  cities,  to  announce 
in  a  loud  voice,  or  with  a  trumpet,  the 
watch  or  time  of  the  night,  and  to 
warn  the  Inhabitants  of  the  approach 
of  danger.  (2  Sam.  xviu.  24;  2  Kings 
ix.  17;  Sol.  Song  iii.  7;  v.  7;  Isa.  xxi. 
6,  6,  8,  11,  12;  Jer.  vL  17;  Eaek. 
xxxiii.  2,  6.)  Hence  the  night  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  divided  into  three 
watches  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  and 
the  Hebrews.  (Ex.  xiv.  24;  Ps.  xc  4.) 
The  first,  or  "  beginning  watch, "  ex- 
tended from  sun-set  to  our  ten  o'clock; 
(Lam.  ii.  19;)  the  "middle  watch,** 
from  ten  at  niebt  till  two  in  the  morn- 
ing; (Judg.  vii.  19;)  and  the  **  morn- 
ing watch,"  from  two  o'clock  till  sun- 
rise. (Ex.  xiv.  24;  1  Sam.  xi.  11.) 
In  later  times,  the  Jews  adopted  the 
custom  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of 
dividing  the  night  into  four  watches. 
The  first,  or  "even,"  extended  from  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  to  nine  o'clock; 
the  second,  or  "  midnight,"  fromnine  to 
twelve  o'clock;  the  Uiird,  or  **  cock- 
crowing,"  from  twelve  to  three  o'clock; 
and  the  fourth,  or  "  morning,"  from 
three  to  six  o'clock.  (Mark  xiii.  85; 
Luke  xii.  38;  Matt  xiv.  25.>— Seo 

COCKCBOWINO. 

WATEB.  Inthistemperateclimate, 
favoured  as  we  are  with  never-failing 
streams,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  the 
importance  and  value  of  water  in  Pa- 
lestine and  other  regions  of  the  East 
During  summer  and  autumn,  when 
the  small  streams  are  dried  up  through, 
want  of  rain,  the  inhabitants  are  en* 
tirelv  dependent  upon  the  water  de- 
rived from  wells,  or  preserved  in 
cisterns  or  reservoirs,  which  somo* 
times  becomes  unpleasant  Hence  tho 
water  of  running  streams,  as  opposed 
to  that  of  sta^ant  cisterns  or  pools, 
is  called  "  living  water."  (Gren.  xzri* 


WAT 

19i  Z«ch.  xIt.  8;  John  i*.  10,  II;  fiL 
Setltov.  riL17.)  WnMrucommonl)' 
drawn  <rat  of  the  well*  or  cuteniB  bj 
females,  and  orried,  upon  tbe  shoulder 
or  head,  in  larg*  leathern  or  e&rthen 
TBUeb.  (Uen.  xii>.  45.)  In  the  East, 
the  asioa^ag  of  thirst  is  one  of  the 
moat  deliglitfiil  •ensations  that  can  be 
felt!  (Pa.  cliUi.  8i  ProT.  xxt.  2S0 
iMBce,  in  aereral  parta  of  ^jpt  and 
Arabia.  CDDsiderationg  of  hummnity 
and  hospitality  have  proTided  public 
fb«Bt»in»,orre»*rToir»,  for  furnishing 
trarellers  with  waler.  (Ps.  csiiii.  G: 
Ptot.  xht.  25j  Matt.  71.  *3.)  Walor 
was  sometimes  paid  for,  and  is  now 
occastonallj  in  the  East.  (Num.  ix. 
17, 19;  Lam.  T.  i.)  Throughout  tbe 
Kmt,  it  is  customaTT  to  irrigate  (heir 
fields  and  gardens  bj  means  of  small 
canalg  or  riruleU,  whivh  intersect 
them,  and  distribute  the  water  in  every 
direction.  (Ps.  i.  S;  Ftot.  xxi.  1.) 
Water  was  an  appropriate  emblem  of 
rick  blessinn.  <Isa.  xii.  4;  Ir.  1; 
Jer.  ii.  13;  xrii.  18.)— Sea  Wells. 
WA  VE-OFFEBIKG.  —  See    Or- 

WAX.  A  soft,  jiielding  substance, 
fuiawd  by  melting  the  combs  in  which 
baea  deposit  theh-  honej.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  Hebrews  were 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  making 
arbBciat  waxes  from  resins.  (Ps.  xxii 
lil  Ixviii.  2;  xcrii.  6;  Mie.  i.  4.) 

WAT.— See  HioawAT. 

W£AN.  UoBt  Oriental  mothers 
ntekle  their  children  much  longer 
than  is  usual  in  Europe,  and  the  same 


WW  weaned  he  was  old  enough  to  be 
kft  with  Eli  for  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle.    <I  Sam.  i.  24.)    As  no 

C~  'Ic  proriBitHiwas  made  forthechil- 
of  priests  and  Lerttei  until  tkej 
ware  three  years  of  age,  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  not  weaned  sooner.    (2 
Chron.  xixL  16;  2  Mace,  rii.  27,)   It 
is  still  customary  in  tbe  East,  whan  a 
ekild  is  weaned,  to  celebrate  the  event 
with  a  feaat.    (Gen.  xxi.  8.) 
WEAPONS.— See  Axua. 
WEASEL.— Bm  Mou. 
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WEAVIN37""Thr  skill  of  tb» 
EgjpLans  in  weaving,  and  the  great 
renown  oftheir  fabrics  in  all  aoliqaitv, 
is  confinned  by  the  fact,  that  tbe  as- 
cienl  writers  ascribe  to  tK>t  >e<nle 
tbe  invention  of  the  art.  On  the 
monuments  are  exhibited  tbe  whole 
process  of  the  ancient  manofmclm*  of 
the  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  lUtiies 
carding,  re^ng,  s 


„.   .  nniog. 
ing,  and  even  dyeing  and  blork- 
ing.  They  appear  to  have 
of  design   where   tbe  yonng  artun 


tu  have  hmd  achools 
rtisti 


trained  by  masters,  ii 
patterns  for  the  i  "  '  ■ 
some  of  ^e  desif^s  nave  evsB  an^ 
gested  the  modem.  The  laomuBmt* 
also  exhibit  tbe  distaff,  tfao  sbnltle, 
and  ancient  looms,  both  nprielit  ami 
horiiontal,  which  are  singolany  lou- 
lar  to  those  khich  are  nsed  in  India 
at  tbe  present  day.  The  ancient  up- 
right  loOB •      ■  ■ 


which  the  web  c 
passed.     The  weft  o 


IS  the  alternate 
a  shuttle,  nearly  resembling  »  stronc 
knitting  needle,  and  then  prweJ  mid 
held  in  its  place  by  a  bar  of  asetaL 
Dr.  Livingstone  saw  the  namo  kind 
of  loom  itill  in  nse  in  soatli  Afrws. 
(Jndg.  xvi.  18.  14;  1  Sam.  irii,  7;  t 
SaiD.xxi.l9;  JobviLS.)  IturoMldu- 
pear  also  that  men  and  womoit,  as  ww 
as  boys  asd  j^ls,  were  employed  pre- 
misenondy  ia  tbe  Bgyptiaa  laetoris^ 
in  various  deputmentStM  in  o«tn.  Ka 
people  nodentood  tit  poliey  of  tfv»- 
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sion  of  labour  better  than  the  "Efmiti- 
ans.  Whether  the  question  of  intant 
labour  was  then  mooted,  or  whether 
there  were  any  factory  billst  we  must 
leave  to  the  political  economist's  curi- 
osity. At  one  period  a  distinguished 
Hebrew  was  the  manager  of  one  of 
the  large  establishments  for  spin- 
ningand  weaving.  (I  Chron.  it.  24.) 
Hence,  in  the  Egyptian  factories,  the 
Hebrews  undoubtedly  learnt  the  arts 
of  spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing, 
which  they  practised  so  well  in  the 
desert.  (Ex.  xxv.  4;  xxvi.  1,  31; 
xxviii.  82;  Lev.  xiii.  48;  Isa.  xix.  9; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  7.)  Among  the  Hebrews, 
however,  spinning  and  weaving  ap- 
pear to  have  been  mainly  in  the  hands 
of  women.  (Ex.  xxxv.  25;  2  Kings 
xxiii.  7;  Prov.  xxxi.  13—24.)  The 
looms  of  Babylon  and  Assyria  were 
also  celebrated  among  the  ancients 
for  the  fineness  and  beauty  of  their 
productions.  *'  I  have  had  occasion," 
says  Mr.  Layard,  '*  to  allude  to  their 
skill  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  and 
woollen  stuffb,  which  were  dyed,  and 
embroidered,  not  only  with  a  variety 
of  beautiful    ornaments,    but   with 

g'onps  of  human  fibres  and  animals, 
f  all  Asiatic  nations,  the  Babylo- 
nians were  the  most  noted  for  the 
weaving  of  cloth  of  divers  colours. 
These  manufactures  probably  formed 
one  of  the  principal  branches  of  trade 
of  this  **  land  of  traffic '  and  city  of 
merchants."  (Josh.  xii.  21 ;  Judg.  v. 
80;  Eaek.  xvii.  4;  xxvii.  24.)— See 
XiiirEN. 

WEDDING.— See  Mjlbriaoe. 

WEEDS.  —  See  Cockle,  and 
Thobvs. 

WEEK— See  Sabbath. 

WEIGHTS.  Among  the  Hebrews 
tHe  shekel,  themaneh,  the  talent,  etc., 
were  properly  the  denominations  of 
certain  weightB;  and,  as  such,  were 
also  applied  to  their  eauivalent  values 
of  money— of  gold  ana  silver.  **  The 
weight  of  the  sanctuary"  was  pro- 
bably the  standard  weight,  preserved 
in  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  ny  which 
all  things  valned  by  their  weight 
should  be  rated.  (Ex.  xzx.  13,  24; 
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Lev.  V.  15;  xxvii.  25;  Num.  iii.  50? 
vii.  19;  xviii.  16;  Ezek.  xlv.  12.)  The 
most  ancient  weights  in  the  Eut,  by 
which  heavy  gomis  were  sold,  were 
often,  as  in  the  present  day,  made  of 
gtanej  which  the  merchant  carried  in 
a  bag.  (Dent.  xxv.  13,  15;  Prov. 
xvi.  11,  margin.)  In  later  times  weights 
were  made  of  lead.  (Zech.  v.  6.)  Mr. 
Layard  found,  in  the  Assyrian  ruins, 
a  number  of  bronze  lions  and  ducks, 
made  of  greenstone  and  other  hard 
materials,  of  different  sizes,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  Assyrian  weights. 
The  two  large  ducks  weigh  480  oz. 
tro^.  Dr.  Hincks  thinks  they  are 
weights  of  30  mana,  or  half  a  Babylo- 
nian talent.  If  so,  the  mana  would  be 
equal  to  a  little  over  16  oz.  On  the 
tombs  at  Thebes  are  representations 
of  weights,  having  the  rorm  of  stags, 
sheep,  gazelles,  etc.  The  weights  used 
by  the  Hebrews  probably  differed  at 
different  periods,  so  that  we  can  only 
arrive  at  a  probable  approximation  to 
accuracy.  The  following  estimates 
will  be  found  sufficiently  correct  for 
all  the  purposes  for  which  snch  tables 
can  be  used  :— 

Hebrew  Weights  reduced  to  EngK$h  Troy 
loeighL 

Am.    ok.  dwtg.    gr. 
G«rah,  one  20th)  o       o       0         13 

of  a  shekel      }  u       w       w         i» 

Bekah,  10  fferahs  0       0       5  0 

Shekel,  30  gerahs  0       0     10  0 

Maneh,  60  shekels  S       G       0  0 

Talent,  60  maneha         13S       0       0  0 

Relative  value  of  Hebrew  toeights. 
Talent      . .    1 
Maneh      ..    £0  1 

Shekel      ..    3,000       60       1 
Bekah       ..    6,000       130      3       1 
Oerah       ..    60,000      1200    30      10  1 

WELLS.  Wells  of  water  were  in- 
dispensable in  a  country  of  flocks  and 
heras;  (Ex.  xv.  27;)  they  were  some- 
times deep,  and  expensive  to  dig; 
(Num.  XX.  17,  19;  Lam.  v.  4;)  and 
to  protect  them  from  sand,  they  were 
covered  usually  with  a  stone.  (Gen. 
xxix.  2 — 8.)  To  stop  them  up  was, 
and  still  is,  regarded  as  an  act  of  hes- 
tflity ;  and  to  mvade  the  rig^t  of  pro- 
perty in  them  was  often  the  cause  of 
sore  contention.  (Gen.  xxt  25;  xxvi. 
16.)    The  water  is  usually  raised  by 


WEN 

the  hud  with  m  ropa  and  bucket. 
But  (ot  the  purpose*  of  irrigMioD, 
dillermt  mechuiicml  conlriTUice*  have 
heva  adopted.  In  Ejfypt,  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Scottbh  Mission  s>w  ■ 
h&lf  naked  person  sUndingby  ■  weli, 
InLu  which  he  dipped  ■  bucket,  which 
wu  atlached  to  a  transrme  pole.  By 
means  of  a  weight  at  the  other  end  of 
the  pole,  the  bucket  *u  easily  raised 
and  emptied  into  the  dilfh,  which 
«ODTeved  it  oret  the  Geld.  On  ano- 
ther kind  of  machine,  the  labnarer 
sits  oj  a  icTel  with  the  axis  of  the 
wheel  or  reel,  and  turns  it  by  draw- 
ing the  upper  part  luwards  him  with 
his  hands,  pushing  the  rounds  of  the 
under  part  at  the  ^ame  time  with  his 
iieet  one  after  another.  (Dent  ii. 
10.)  Dr.  Robinson  obserred  that  the 
wheel  or  reel  in  Palestine  is  more 
rude ;  and  a  liogle  rope  is  used  which 
is  wound  np  around  it  bj  the  same 
process. — See  Watbb. 

WEN.  The  Hebrew  ward  jabal, 
rendered  "a  wen."  denotes  putules, 
maning  fores,  ulcers.  Any  animal 
having  them  was  strictly  prohibited 
from  being  offered  n  a  sacrifice 
(Lev.  xxii.  22.) 

WEST.  As  the  Hebrew,  in  speak 
ing  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  re- 
garded himself  u  looking  towards 
the  East,  the  word  oA*<ir=tbe  Weit, 
signifies  "behind)"  (Judg.  xvJiL  12; 
■  ^  12i)  and  "backward,"   (Job 


(Gen 


L  8.)  i. 


B  Hebrew 


L  14;  En.  xxri. 
-  12.)  The  sam 
word  is  also  rendered  "ul 
"  utmost,"  and  "  hinder,"  desiir- 
nating  the  leeilern  sea,  the  Hedi- 
terraneani  (Dent,  xl  34;  Joelii.20i 
Zech.  xiv.  S;  John  xxlii.  4;)  hence 
"a  west  wind."  (Ei.  x.  19.)  The 
Hebrew  words  mtbo  hathemeth,  i.  e. 
"  the  /!ov»g  doma  of  the  sun,"  denote 
the  WeH.  (Deut.  xi.  30i  Josh.  i.  4.) 
So  also  the  Hebrew  word  maarei 
signifies  the  OceidinU,  the  "West," 
the  place  of  son-sel.  (Fs.  Ixxv.  6; 
-'"   '"        "i.  3i  Isa.  xliiL  6;  xIt.  6.) 

E 
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whale;"  (Geo.  LSI; 
Job  viL  12;)  -dragon;"  (Jer.  IL  34; 
Ps.  cilviiL  ';)  and  "serpent;"  (Am. 
ix.  3;)  properly  denotes  a  wattn'-tcr- 

rt,  dragon,  any  huge  lea-wuituteT, 
also  designates  the  eroeodUf,  as 
the  emblem  of  Egjrpt  and  her  king; 
rendered  "the  dragon;"  (Isa.  xsviL 
l;lL9;Eiek.xiii.3;)  and-whaJe." 
margin  "dragon."  (Esek.  xxxiL  3.) 
The  Hebrew  word  dag,  L  e.  a  fUk. 
"the  great  fish,"  which  swallowed  up 
Jonah,  may  designate  any  large  Jui, 
a  miale,  or  lartce  tea-noiuter,  <Jocl 
i.  IT;  ill,  lOiMacLxiLlO.)    Whalci 


tunny  fish,  and  very  large  sharks. — 


the  Serip- 
r  all  kinds 
of  grain,  ai  wheat,  barley,  maiie,  e(r. 
(Lev.  ii.  14;  3  Einn  iv.  43;  Ji>sh.  t. 
11;  Ruth  iL  2.)  The  wheat  in  Syria 
and  Palestine  was  the  most  coouihhi 
kind  of  grain;  (DeuL  vilL  8;  Jodj^- 
vi.  11 J  2  Chron.  xxvii.  5;  Isa.  xxviii. 
25;  Kulh  IL  23;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28;) 
and  was  yielded  abundantly.  (Gen. 
xxvi.  12.)  The  finest  flour  is  cklled 
the  "fat  of  the  wheat;"  (Ps.  IxxxL 
16;  xiv.  7,  I4,margin:)  and  the  "kid- 
ney fat  of  the  wheat."  (Deut.  ^x^'l 
14;  Num.  Tii.  87.)  Wheat  wu 
brought  to  the  markets  of  Tjrre  fro« 
Minnetb.  (Esek.xxviL  17.)  Tlie  fa~ 
tile  soil  and  climate  of  Egypt  were  loi^ 
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renowned  for  the  prodnctionof  all  kinds 
of  grain ;  and  even  now  two  or  three 
crops  of  wheat  can  be  produced  in 
one  season.  (Gen.  xii.  10;  xli.  57.) 
In  Egypt  there  is  a  kind  of  wheat 
which  bears  several  ears  upon  one 
stalk,  as  described  in  Pnaraoh's 
dream.  (Gen.  xli.  5 — 27.)  It  is  the 
triticum  compositumj  or  many-spiked 
wheat,  of  which  we  give  a  figure. 
We  have  seen  several  beautiful  plants 
of  this  kind  of  wheat,  which  were 
raised  from  a  few  grains  found  in  an 
ancient  mummy  case.  It  grows 
upon  a  very  strong  reed-like  straw, 
with  seven,  and  >vc  have  seen  it 
with  eleven,  ears  or  spikelets,  well 
set  with  corn,  upon  one  stem;  the 
ear  is  bearded  like  barley.  Ears  of 
com  cut  off  before  they  are  ripe,  dried 
and  slightly  roasted  in  an  oven,  then 
mashed  and  boiled  along  with  meat, 
is  a  common  and  savoury  dish  in 
lower  Egypt.  And  in  Palestine,  Dr. 
Robinson  says,  "  in  the  season  of  har- 
yest,  the  grains  of  wheat,  not  yet  full}' 
dry  and  hard,  are  roasted  in  a  pan  or 
on  an  iron  plate,  and  constitute  a 
yery  palatable  article  of  food;  this  is 
eaten  alone:  with  bread,  or  instead 
of  it.  Indeed,  the  use  of  it  is  so  com- 
mon in  this  season  among  the  labour- 
ing classes,  that  this  parched  wheat 
is  sold  in  the  markets."  It  was  for- 
bidden to  eat  the  "  parched  corn,"  or 
even  "  green  ears,"  before  an  offering 
of  them  had  been  made  to  God.  (Lev. 
xxiii.  14;  Kuth  ii.  14;  1  Sam.  xvii. 
17;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28.) — See  lixiiyEST. 

WHIP.— See  Scourge. 

WHIRLWIND.— See  Wind. 

WIDOW.— See  Marriage. 

WIFE.  Though  the  husband  and 
the  wife  with  us,  stand  on  an  equal 
footing  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  in 
general  usage,  they  did  not  stand  on 
the  same  ground  in  respect  to  Hebrew 
law  and  custom.  In  their  relative 
position,  under  the  Hebrew  common- 
wealth, there  were  some  important 
points  of  difference.  1.  The  Hebrew 
man  or  his  friends  could  alone  con- 
tract a  marriage;  and  that  not  with 
the  woman  herself,  but  with  her 
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friends.  The  wife  was  commonly- 
bought  with  a  price,  or  by  presents 
made  to  her  relatives;  and  she  usually 
had  no  voice  in  the  matter,  either  of 
consent  or  refusal.  2.  The  Hebrew 
husband,  whether  lawfully  or  not, 
might,  and  did,  often  have  more  than 
one  wife;  both  before  and  after  the 
Mosaic  law.  But  we  nowhere  read 
of  a  wife  having  more  than  one  hus' 
band  at  the  same  time.  3.  The  He- 
brew husband,  besides  his  wife  or 
wives,  might  and  did  have  concubines. 
(Ex.  XX.  7—11.)  4.  The  Hebrew 
husband  might  divorce  his  wife  at  any 
time,  on  slight  grounds,  by  merely 
giving  her  a  bill  of  divorcement  and 
sending  her  away.  But  the  Hebrew 
wife  could  never  in  like  manner  di- 
vorce her  husband,  nor  lawfully  se- 
parate herself  from  him.  (Deut.  xxiv. 
1 — 4.)  The  main  pre-eminence  of  a 
wife  over  a  concubine,  appears  to  have 
been  the  circumstance,  that  her  chil- 
dren were  the  husband's  legal  heirs; 
while  the  children  of  concubines  were 
not.  It  follows  from  these  considera- 
tions, that  as  the  facility  of  divorce 
rendered  the  tenure  of  marriage  on 
the  part  of  the  Hebrew  wife  exceed- 
ingly uncertain,  so  the  number  of 
divorced  females,  who  might  marry 
again,  gave  more  occasion  for  the  ap- 
plication of  laws  respecting  forbidden 
degrees  of  kin,  than  could  possibl}'' 
arise  where  marriage  is  a  perma- 
nent relation  ceasing  only  at  death. 
As  the  ancient  Hebrews,  like  the  mo- 
dern Orientals,  practised  polygamy, 
the  natural  tendency  of  such  a  custom 
was  to  cause  the  several  wives  then, 
as  now,  to  despise  each  other,  and  to 
spend  all  their  thoughts  in  plotting 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  their  own 
children.  The  Mosaic  laws,  if  they  did 
not  sanction  polygamy,  did  at  least,  in 
some  instances,  regulate  it  Hence 
it  was  provided,  that  "  if  a  man  have 
two  wives,  one  beloved  and  one  hated^ 
and  they  have  born  him  children,  and 
the  first-born  be  hers  that  was  hated," 
then  he  shall  in  no  case  be  postponed 
to  the  son  of  the  beloved.  (Deut.  xxi. 
15—17;  Ex.  xxi.  10.)    It  would  thus 
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appear  that  polygamy,  like  the  cus- 
tom of  blood-revenge,  thoneh  not 
dii^ctly  forbidden,  was  hedged  in  by 
so  many  indirect  restrictions,  as  ulti- 
mately to  die  out  of  itself.  Though 
the  Hebrew  wives  held  an  inferior 
position  to  their  husbands  in  the  so- 
cial scale,  yet,  as  compared  with  other 
Orientals,  their  condition  was  easy 
and  honourable.  According  to  the 
ancient  monuments,  the  women  in 
Egypt  lived  under  far  less  social  re- 
straint than  in  the  East  generally,  or 
even  in  Greece.  In  these  matters  the 
customs  of  the  Hebrews  were  more  in 
accordance  with  the  customs  of  the 
Bgyptians,  than  with  those  of  the 
surrounding  nations.  It  was  never- 
theless deemed  improper  for  a  Hebrew 
lady  to  ^o  much  in  public,  or  to  min- 
gle in  promiscuous  company.  The 
married  women  were  expected  to 
keep  at  home,  and  occupy  their  time 
in  tne  management  of  their  house- 
hold. (Prov.  vii.  11 ;  xiv.  1 ;  xxxi.  10— 
81.)  To  these  lone-established  ideas 
of  propriety,  as  well  as  to  the  various 
reciprocal  duties  of  husbands  and 
wives,  the  apostles  often  refer.  (1 
Cor.  xi.  5;  xiv.  84;  Eph.  v.  22—83;  1 
Tim.  v.  2—16;  Tit  ii.  3— C;  1  Pet,  iii. 
1— 7.)_-See  WoMAK. 

WILDERNESS.— See  DKBEnr. 

WILL.  When  we  speak  of  the 
will,  we  should  recollect  that  it  is  not 
a  distinct  power  or  faculty  of  the 
mind,  but  properly  a  state  or  condi- 
tion of  the  mind  itself.  Though  it  is 
of  the  nature  of  the  mind  to  will  freely 
whatsoever  it  wills;  yet,  the  motive, 
or  in  other  words,  the  mind*s  view  of 
the  benefits  to  be  secured,  causes  the 
Tolition.  Hence  to  the  motive — ^the 
good  presented  externally — the  voli- 
tion may  be  ultimately  ascribed;  but 
to  the  view  which  the  mind  takes  of  it 
— «  view  modified  by  physical  con- 
stitution, by  moral  state,  by  ten 
thousand  dinerent  causes — ^it  must  be 
proximately  ascribed.  Indeed,  every 
subject  of  moral  government  must  be 
conscious  that  he  possesses  ability  or 
power  of  volition,  and  that  he  is  ca- 
pable of  considering  and  reflecting 
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upon  the  motives  which  are  preaeated 

to  his  mind;  otherwise  he  cannot  be  r»> 
sponsible  for  his  conduct.      By  the 
fall  of  Adam,  it  is  true,  all  men  bar* 
lost  the  in-dwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  are  led  captive  by  the  devil;  and 
consequently  are  destitute  of  dUpofi^ 
tion  to  do  what  God  requires;  still 
they  are  no  less  responsible,  as  beia^ 
endowed  with   the  faculties   of   tk« 
human  nature,  with  perception,  free- 
dom to  act  as  they  choose,   etc^  as 
having  the  knowleage  of  what  God 
requires,  and  sufficient  power  to  ren- 
der to  Him  the  full  obedience  which  He 
demands.     And  as  man,  previous  to 
conversion  to  God,  though  possess- 
ing the  jfotrer,  is  destitute  otditpoti- 
tion  to  do  what  God  requires,  he  can- 
not turn  and  prepare  himself  by  his 
own  natural  strength  and  good  works 
to  faith  and  calling  upi»n  God.  Kevei^ 
tholess,  without  destroying  his  charac- 
ter as  a  free  and  accountable  being,  i 
degree  of  grace  to  enable  him  to  eon.- 
sider  his  ways,  and  to  return  to  God, 
is,  through  the  merit  of  Christ,  vouch- 
safed to  every  man.    Hence  the  faith- 
ful in  every  age  acknowledged  the 
necessity  of  extraordinary  a&dstanc? 
fronp  God.    (Ps.  11  10;  cxix.  18,  33, 
35;  Bom.  viii.  8,  H,  26;  2   Cor.  iiL  o, 
Gal.  xvi.  25;    John  xv.  4,    5.)      la 
reference  to  the  varied  use   of  th» 
terms  "will"  and  "  shall"  by  our  Bihfe 
translators,  it  has  been  observed,  thss 
the  frequent  use  of  ^  shall,"  mhert. 
according  to  the  present  idiom  of  ogt 
language,  "  will"  would  have  been  the 
right  rendering,  is  unfavourable  tr 
free  agency.      If  it  be  going  too  fsr 
by  saying  that  the  word  **  will"  is 
n^ver  used  in  that  translation  to  de- 
note 9\mple  futurity,  but  always  e«/i- 
tian^  at  the  least  it  may  safely  be  as- 
serted that  such  is  the  rule  gemrralU 
observed.       Innumerable     inatanc^ 
might  be  produced  of  the  use  of  t/kt^ 
as  a  sign  of  the  future  tense  naerelv. 
(1  Kings  xviii.  14;  Matt.  x.  21,  ^'' 
The  "  will  of  God"  is  taken  for  K^ 
absolute  will  or  purpose,  which  sow- 
ing can  withstand.  (Bom.  ix.  19 ;  Ep^ 
L  11.)      We  cannot  ascribe  to  tht 
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DiTine  will  or  purpose  anything  nn- 
-worthy  of  the  moral  Governor  of  the 
universe;  and,  in  truth,  we  no  more 
comprehend  how  He  wills  than  how 
He  acts,  and  therefore  we  have  no 
better  right  to  assert  that  He  wills 
evil  than  He  does  evil.  The  ''  will  of 
God"  also  signifies  His  laws  or  com- 
mands, as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures. 
(Matt.  viL  21 ;  Bom.  xii.  2;  2  Tim.  iii. 
17.) 

^VTLLOW.    The  smallest  of  trees, 
of  which  there  are  several  species, 

« 'owing  in  low  wet  places.  The 
ebrew  words,  zaphzapnah^  rendered 
**  willow,"  (Ezek.  xvii.  6,)  and  erehy 
also  rendered  "  willow,"  (Lev.  xxiii. 
40;  Isa.xliv.  4 ;  Job  xl.  22 ;  Ps.  cxxxvii. 
2,)  probably  designate  different  species 
of  salix  or  willow^  osier,  spoken  of  as 
growing  by  the  brooks.  The  willow 
IS  still  found  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  And  groves 
of  the  low,  drooping  willow,  and  the 
tamarisk,  with  their  sad  and  plume- 
like tresses,  droop  over  the  glittering 
waters  of  the  Jordan.  The  bark  of  the 
willow  is  used  in  dressing  some  kinds 
of  leather,  and  the  tree  also  yields  a 
salt  called  salacine,  which  is  said  to 
be  equally  efficacious  with  quinine  for 
the  cure  of  fevers  and  agues.  "  The 
brook  of  the  willows"  is  perhaps  the 
Wady-el-Ahsy,  which  enters  the  south 
end  of  the  Dead  sea.    (Isa.  xv.  7.) 

WIMPLE.— See  Veil. 

WIND.  The  Hebrew  word  ruaah, 
rendered  **  wind,"  signifies  air  in  mo- 
tion, as  breath,  wind.  (Gen.  iii.  8; 
Job  xxi.  18;  Fs.  L  4;  Isa.  vii.  2;  1 
Kings  xix.  11.)  The  **four  winds" 
denote  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
{Ezek.  xxvii.  9;  xliL  16 — 18,  mar^.) 
Aerial  currents  or  winds,  are  princi- 
pally due  to  the  unequal  and  ever- 
changing  warmth  of  the  earth's  surface ; 
their  velocity  and  force  bein^  deter- 
mined by  the  suddenness  ana  extent 
under  which  inequalities  and  changes 
of  temperatare  transpire.  Winds  and 
storms  all  move  in  accordance  with 
well-understood  laws.  The  velocity 
of  the  wind,  from  a  brisk  gale  to  a 
violent  hunicane»  is  from  ten  miles  to 
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an  hundred  miles  per  hour.  All  great 
storms  appear  to  have  a  rotatory  mo- 
tion, and  to  be  whirlwinds  upon  a 
grand  scale,  resulting  from  the  conflict 
of  aerial  currents  proceeding  in  oppo- 
site directions.  Whirlwinds  some- 
times bring  down  masses  of  clouds 
towards  the  earth,  or  carry  up  masses 
of  water  from  the  ocean  to  the  height 
of  several  hundred  feet,  constitutmg 
water-spouts.  A  water-spout  has  been 
known  to  pass  in  its  pnigressive  mo- 
tion from  sea  to  land,  and  when  it  has 
reached  the  latter,  to  produce  all  the 
phenomena  and  efiects  of  a  whirlwind; 
there  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  of  their 
arising  from  a  similar  cause,  as  they 
are  both  explicable  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples. (2  Kings  u.  11 ;  Ps.  iv.  9 ;  Isa. 
xvii.  13;  Nah.  i.  3;  Dan.  vii.  2;  Ps. 
xlii.  7.)  Violent  aerial  disturbances, 
though  at  times  the  cause  of  tremen- 
dous devastations,  are  beneficial  i^nts 
in  their  general  operation,  and  officiate 
in  accordance  with  established  laws  in 
subservience  to  the  will  of  Divine 
Providence.  (Ps.  cxxxv.  7;  cxlviii.  8; 
Prov.  XXX.  4;  Luke  viii.  24,  25.^  The 
atmospheric  currents  correct  the  viti- 
ated air  of  cities,  and  prevent  that 
stagnation  of  the  fluid  which  is  known 
to  be  unwholesome;  render  the  dele- 
terious exhalations  of  swamps  and 
marshes  inoccnous,  by  bringing  them 
into  fresh  combinations;  and  thus 
transform  a  cause  of  fever,  pestilence, 
and  death,  into  the  medium  of  life  and 
health.  They  promote  the  circulation 
of  the  fluids  in  vegetable  prtiductions, 
by  agitating  the  branches  and  leaves, 
and  carry  the  moisture  evaporated 
from  the  surface  of  the  deep  far  in- 
land to  descend  in  fertilizing  showers 
upon  the  interior  of  continents.  The 
nmth  plague,  with  which  the  Lord 
afflicted  the  Egyptians,  is  generally 
identified  with  the  tempest  called 
kJiamnn — a  thick  darkness  accompa- 
nied with  a  heated  atmosphere — ^which 
is  prevalent  in  Egypt  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May.  (Ex.  x.  21^23.)  The 
inhabitants  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
lowest  apartments  of  their  dwellings, 
and  await,  full  of  anxiety,  the  termi- 
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nation  of  the  tempest,  which  genenll  j 
lasts  three  days.  The  sirocco,  or  hot 
wind  of  the  desert,  called  by  the  Arabs 
$hv  kiyehszetkst  wind,  resembles  the 
khamnn  of  Egypt.  Dr.  Robinson, 
describing  a  violent  sirocco  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  says,  **  the  wind  blew  a 
perfect  tempest,  the  atmosphere  was 
filled  with  fine  particles  of  sand,  form- 
ing a  bluish  haxe;  the  sun  was  scarce- 
ly risible,  and  the  glow  of  the  wind 
came  upon  our  faces  as  from  a  burn- 
ing oven.  Often  we  could  not  see  ten 
rods  around  us;  and  our  eyes,  ears, 
mouths,  and  clothes,  were  filled  with 
sand.  The  timoonzsburning  or  poi- 
9onoH$  wind,  differs  from  the  sirocco 
only  in  its  greater  heat;  the  haze,  and 
sand,  and  discolouration  of  the  air  be- 
ing alike  in  both.  The  simoon  pre- 
Tails  only  during  the  season  when  the 
khamsin  blows  in  Ej^ypt  Should  it 
overtake  a  traveller  without  water,  it 
may,  in  certain  circumstances,  prove 
fatal  to  him.  Still,  the  fabulous  hor- 
rors formerly  ascribed  t(»  the  hot  winds 
of  the  desert  alarm  not  the  Arab  who 
has  plenty  of  water. — See  Dust. 

WINDOW.     See  House. 

WINE,  The  liquor  manufactured 
from  the  juice  of  the  grape.  (Gen. 
ix.  21 ;  xix.  32.)  The  monuments  of 
ancient  Egypt  show,  that  from  the 
earliest  times  the  vine  was  cultivated, 
and  wine  manufactured  in  that  coun- 
try. (Gen.  xl.  9—11;  Num.  xx.  5  ) 
But  it  was  not  for  the  manufjicture  of 
wine  aUme  that  the  Hebrews  cultivat- 
ed the  vine;  as  that  people,  like  the 
modern  inhabitants  of  the  grape- 
growing  districts  of  Palestine,  had, 
as  the  Ilev.  H.  Holmes  has  shown,  a 
Tariety  of  solid  and  liquid  manufac- 
tures from  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  (Ueut. 
Tii.  13;  Neh.  x.  39.)  The  following  He- 
brew words  are  generally  translated, 
in  our  version,  by  the  term  "  wine.** 

1.  TiRogH.  ^is  term,  rendered 
••wine;"  (Gen.xxvii.  28,87;  Judg.  ix. 
18;) '•new  wine;'*  (Isa.  xxiv.  7;)  and 
•«  sweet  wine,**  (Mic.  vi.  15,)  is  a  col- 
lective term  comprehending  all  the 
natural  products  of  the  vine,  as  grapes, 
green  or  ripe,  old  or  new,  raisins,  etc.; 
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bnt  it  never  designates  ivine  at  all. 
As  tirosh  is  ranked  with  com  and  th<> 
fruit  of  the  orchard,  it  is  spoken  of  as 
a  solid  product;  (Deut.  rii.  13;  xLl4; 
xxviii.  51;  xxxiii.  28;  Isa.  xxxvi.  17; 
Ixii.  8,  9;  Ixv.  8;  Joeli.  10;  iii.  19,  24; 
Prov.  iii.  9, 1 0 ;  Hos.  iL  8, 9,  22 ;  vii  14 ; 
ix.  2 ;  Hngg.  i.  1 1 ;  Zech.  ix.  1 7 ;  Ps. iv.7 : 
Neh.  V.  1 1 ;  2  Kings  xviii.  32 ;  2  Chroo. 
xxxii.  28;)  also  as  connected  with  the 
tithes  and  offerings  of  first  fruits  to 
God.  (Num.  xviii.  12;  Deut.  xiL  IT; 
xiv.  23;  xviii.  4;  2  Chron.  xxxL  ^; 
Jer.  xxxi.  12;  Noh.  x.  37,  39;  xiiL  r>, 
12.)  Even  in  Hos.  iv.  11,  tinul, 
though  rendered  "  new  wine,"  is  no: 
an  exception ;  neither  is  intoxicating 
the  sin  referred  to,  but  rebellion  and 
idolatry. 

2.  EsHisiiAH.  This  temi,  rendered 
"flagon;"  (Sol.  Songii.5:)  "  Uagon 
of  Winer  (2  Sam.  vi.  19;  1  Chron. 
xvi.  3;)  and  •*  flagon  of  grapes,*'  (Htts, 
iii.  1,  margin.)  properly  denotes  a  calr, 
cakes  prepared  from  grapes,  raisins,  or 
perhaps  from  the  newly  expres^ 
grape  juice  boiled  and  mixed  «ith 
grains  of  millet,  wheat,  barley,  rice,  or 
almonds  and  nuts,  and  especially  the 
starch  or  flour  of  wheat,  and  presstMl 
or  compacted  into  a  certain  form. 
There  are  many  other  similar  manu- 
factures, known  each  by  its  peculiar 
name,  which  are  brought  to  the  mar- 
kets of  Syria  for  sale. 

8.  SiiEMARiM.  This  Hebrew  worii, 
rendered  *' lees,'*  or  "dregs,'*  (I-sa^ 
XXV.  6;  Ps.  Ixxv. '8,)  de&ig^nates  prt~ 
serves  or  jellies  of  fruit,  »peciaJly  c*' 
grapes.  The  modern  OrientaLi  pre- 
serve or  pickle  clusters  of  the  grafios. 
by  pouring  upon  them  fresh  mc?; 
boiled  down  to  one  Aa//*,  so  as  to  dL 
the  vessels.  When  ready  for  use,  th? 
grapes  and  juice  are  offered  to^thor. 
to  be  eaten  and  drunk;  but  the  liquor. 
though  exhilarating,  is  too  sour  t ' 
suit  unaccustomed  palates.  One  ver} 
common  mode  of  making  ^rape  p;^ 
serves  is  to  boil  the  freshly  expres^^^l 
juice,  after  baring  removed  the  acidrv 
and  checked  the  tendency  to  fenDt-ii:. 
by  throwing  in  calcareous  earth,  tl»:a 
to  boil  it  with  various  kinds  of  finut. 
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03  ftpples,  quinces,  plums,  aod  peaches  i 
and  pt  vegetables,  green  tomatos,  eg^-. 
plants, pumpkins,  squashes,  and  watoj 
melon  rinds,  'this  preparation  is  used 
for  aivuces  and  preserves  during  the 
wtole  year.  Grape  sugar  U  derived 
from  the  boiling  of  grape  j  uice  to  make 
grape  syrup  or  molasses.  After  the 
fime  and  ashes  have  wrought  its  ef- 
feot»  and  the  liquor  is  boiling;,  the 
scum,  which  rises  to.the  top,  is  ladled 
off  into  other  boilers ;  when  a  sufficient 
quantity  has  been  amassed,  it  is  again 
slightly  boiled,  cleansed  with  eggs, 
and  poured  into  barrels  for  use.  In 
the  barrels  it  appears  as  a  solid,  un- 
crysHllized,  yeUow  substance,  like 
pa^te;  it  is  cut  out  for  use  and  sale 
with  a  broad  knife.  It  is  extensively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  confec- 
tionery; but  is  said  not  to  have  as 
much  sweetness  aft  the  grape  molasses 
or  syriip. — Ste  Honey. 

4.  Yayin.  This  Hebrew  word, 
rendered  **  wine,"  designates  grape 
juice,  and  is  a  general  term,  including 
every  species  of  wine  made  from 
grapes;  like  the  Greek  term  oifws=i 
wine.  (Matt.  ix.  17.)  It  is  occasion- 
ally used  to  denote  the  fruit  of  the 
vine,  grapes.  (Num.  vi.  4;  Deut. 
xxvUL  39;  Jer.  xl  10,  12;  xlviii.  33; 
Isa.  xvL  10.)  The  wines  designated 
by  yayin,  are,  1.  "  The  blood  of  the 
grape  freshly  expressed,  mu^,  new 
ft:me.  (Gen.  xlix.  11,  12;  Isa.  Ixiii. 
2,  3;ly.  1;  SoL  Song  v.  1;  compare 
Gen.  xL  11 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  29.)  It  was 
ranked  among  the  necessaries  of  life; 
(Gen.  xiv.  18;  Deut.  xxix.  6;  Judg. 
xix,  19;  1  Chron.  xii.  40;)  and  was 
offered  among  the  first-fruits  and 
drink-offerings  in  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary.  (Ex.  xxii.  29;  Lev.  xxii. 
13;  Num.  xv.  7—10;  1  Chron.  ix.  29.) 
2.  In  Prov.  ix.  2,  5,  the  term  evidently 
denotes  a  kind  of  boiled  grape  juice 
or  syrup,  the  thickness  of  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  mingle  water 
with  it  previously  to  drinking.  It 
appears  to  have  been  amon^  the  of- 
ferings for  the  nse  of  the  pnests  and 
Levites.  (Num.  xviiL  12;  Dent.  xiv. 
2C;  Matt.  ix.  17;  Luke  x.  34;  John  iL 
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3,  9, 10.).  3.  It  also. designate* /#r- 
m.enteij  incbi'iatinz  wine;  (Gen.ix.. 
21,  24;  xix.  32-^34;  Trov.  xxiii,  31; 
Isa.  Ivi.  12;  ICph,  v.  18;  1  Tim.  ui.  8; 
Tit.  ii.  3;)  aiii  mixed  ivine,  rendered 
strong  and  inebriating  by  drugglug 
with  ^tupifving  ingredients.  (I*s.  L. 
3;  Ixxv.  8;  Pro  v.  xxiii.  30;  Isa.  v.  22; 
li.  17;  Jer.  xxv,  15;  Mark  xv.  23 j 
ilev.  xiv.  10.) 

5.  Aueis.  This  word,  rendered 
"  sweet  wine,"  and  "  new  wine,"  (Isa, 
xlix.  26,  margin;  Am.  ix.  13,  margin;. 
fJoel  i.  5;  iii.  18,)  properly  denotes 
the  expressed  jiuicQ  of  the  grape;  also 
the  juice  of  the  pomegranate,  (Sol. 
Song  viii.  2.)  It  seems  to  have  beeji 
called  by  the  Greeks  glvuhos,  and  by 
the  Romans  mudfum,  i.  e.  vivsf,  twio 
or  sweet  wine.  (Acts  ii.  13.)  This 
liquor  may  be  the  simple  boiled  grape 
juice,  without  the  addition  of  any 
earth  to  neutralize  the  acidity,  boiled 
from  four  to  five  hours,  so  as  to  re- 
duce it  to  one  fourth  of  the  quantity 
put  in.  At  Constantinople  it  is  called 
nardefikf  and  is  sold  by  all  the  gro- 
cers, at  the  same  price,  or  cheaper, 
than  wine.  It  is  used  as  a  syrup  for 
a  beverage,  one  part  of  the  syrup  to 
from  six  to  fifteen  parts  of  water.  It 
is  not  unfrequently  used  by  children 
to  cat  with  their  bread,  as  we  use 
molasses.  However,  it  is  not  all  madi^ 
from  the  grape,  but  some  of  it  from 
apples,  and  some  of  it  from  the  pome- 
granate. 

6.  Hhemer.  This  word,  used  as 
a  descriptive,  and  rendered  "red 
wine;"  (isa.  xxvii.2;)  "pure;**  (Deut. 
xxxii.  14;)  "red,"  (Ps.lxxv.  8,)  signi- 
fies to  swell  or  to  foam.  In  the  first 
passage,  the  term  designates  the  vine- 
fruit,  as  ripe  and  ready  to  hurst;  in 

the  other,  the  freshness  of  the  j«kr', 
as  it  ^OYHs  foaming  from  the  vat.  This 
unfermented  "wine**  ranked  with 
com,  oil,  etc,  and  was  presented  as 
an  oblation  to  God.  (Ezr.  vi.  9;  vU. 
22.)  The  Chaldee  form,  hhamra^ 
rendered  "  wine,"  may  signify  the' 
foaming  wine  made  strong,  perhaps 
inebriating,  by  the  addition  of  drugs. 
(Dan.  T.  1,  2, 4,  28.) 
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7.  Mesek.  This  word,  rendered 
"mixture;"  (Ps.  Ixxv.  8;)  "mixed 
wine;"  (Prov.  xxiiL  30;)  and  "  drink 
offering/'  (Isa.  Ixv.  11,)  signifies  mi^- 
ture^  mixed  mine;  and  may  refer  to 
wine  mixed  with  intoxicating  sub- 
•tances;  (Isa.  t.  22;  Prov.  xxiii.  80; 
Key.  xiv.  8;)  and  offered  in  idolatrous 
libations;  (Isa.  Ixv.  11;)  also  to  ren- 
der criminals  about  to  be  executed 
less  sensible  to  ii^ury.  (Mark  xv. 
23.)  Jehovah  is  represented  as  giving 
to  the  impenitent  the  stupifying  mix- 
ture of  His  wrath.  (Ps.  Ixxv.  8;  Kev. 
xiv.  10.)  The  wine  that  Wisdom 
mingles  for  her  guests  is  just  the  op- 
posite to  this;  it  is  indeed  elevating, 
but  not  inebriating;  represented  as 
diluted  with  water  or  milk,  as  was  the 
custom  among  all  sober  men.  (Prov. 
ix.  8,  5;  Isa.  Iv.  1.)  The  Hebrew 
word  mezefff  rendered  "  liquor,"  mar- 
gin mixture,  (Sol.  Song  vii.  2,)  de- 
notes spiced  wine;  apparently  a  spe- 
cial d^cacy,  prepared  from  the  un- 
fermented  grape-juice,  the  flavour 
being  heightened  by  aromatics,  such 
as  myrrh,  fragrant  cane,  etc  Some 
wines  are  mixed  with  common  resin, 
in  such  abundance,  as  to  make  them 
nauseating  to  a  stranger. 

8.  Hhometz.  This  term,  trans- 
lated "vinegar,"  (Num.  vi.  5;  Ruth 
iL  14;  Ps.  Ixix.  21;  Prov.  x.  2Q,) 
«eems  to  designate  not  only  that  which 
has  undergone  the  vinom^  but  also  the 
acetous  fermentation,  L  e.  vinegar, 
sour  wine.  As  a  general  term  it  de- 
signated a  weak  acidulated  beverage, 
made  from  wine  or  other  liquor,  Uie 
oxos,  i.  e.  the  *'  vinegar,"  or  "  wine," 
presented  to  Christ.  (Matt,  xxvii. 
34,  48;  Mark  xv.  23,  86;  Luke 
xxiii.  86;  John  xix.  29,  80.)— See 
YxiTKaAR. 

9.  SoBSA.  This  word,  rendered 
"wine;"  (Isa.  i.  22;)  "drunkards;" 
(Nah.  L  10;) and  "drink,"  (Hos.  iv. 
18,)  signifies  that  which  is  drunk 
freely;  hence  the  name  of  an  iue- 
briating  liquor.  (Nab.  i  10.)  It  may 
have  corresponded  with  the  old  Ro- 
man sajM,  1.  e.  must,  or  new  wine, 
hoiled  donn  to  a  half  or  to  a  third, 
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with  sweet  herbs  and  spices  to  make 
it  keep.  But  others  suppose  the  He- 
brew sohea  to  designate  a  kind  of 
raisin  vnne,  called  possum  by-  the 
Romans;  perhaps  the  modem  Orien- 
tal zebeeb,  which  is  not  fermented; 
and  is  sold  by  the  sherbet  seDeri. 
There  is  another  kind  of  raisin  wine, 
called  nebeedh,  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture, in  Constantinople.  It  is  a  mild 
liquor,  of  exhilarating  qualities;  and 
is  often  distilled  to  make  brandy. 

10.  Shbcar.  This  word,  generallj 
rendered  "strong  drink;"  (Num.  vi 
8 ;  Lev.  x.  0 ;  Judg.  xiii.  4,  7 ;  Isa.  xxiv. 
9;lvi.  12;  Mlc.  ii.  11;  Luke  L  15;) 
and  "  strong  wine,"  (Num.  xxviiL  7,) 
is  used  as  a  generic  name  for  all  the 
saccharine  liquors    made   from    the 
j  u  ice  of  tbe  palm-tree,  expressed  dates, 
and  other  fruits,  grapes   alone  ex- 
cepted, which  could  be  drunk  /rtelf. 
It  is  used  to  designate  the  luscious 
unfermented  palm  wine,  which  was 
sometimes  boHed  down;  it  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Hebrews  in  ofiFeringsto 
God.      (Prov.    xxxi.  6;    Dent.  xiv. 
28—20;  xxix.  6;    Num.   xxriiL   7.) 
Shecar  is  also  used  to  desig:nate  Sk  fer- 
mented palm  ftine,  consequently-  pos- 
sessing inebriating  qualities;  (Num. 
vi.  3;  Prov.  xx.  1;  xxxL  4;   Isa.  v. 
11;)  and  these  qualities  were  often 
increased  by  the  admixture  of  stupify- 
ing drugs.      (Isa.  v.  22;    xxriiL  '7; 
xxix.  9;  Ps.  Ixix.  12,  mar^n.)      In 
Deut.  xiv.  26,  the  words  yayin  aad 
shecar,  translated  **  wine"  and  *^  stroD^ 
drink,"  evidently  signify  vine  fruk 
aud  palm  fruit,  i.  e.   solid   prodaoc 
which  might  be  eaten.— See  Uoxst. 

Though,  as  we  have  seen,  wine  is 
not  the  most  important*  but  rather 
the  least  so,  of  all  the  products  fer 
which  the  vine  is  cultivated ;  sttli,  aD 
that  is  now  called  wine  in  the  East  is 
as  truly  wine  as  that  which  is  calkd 
wine  in  Prance.  Whether  boiled  <x 
not,  whether  sweet  or  sour,  all  th« 
known  wines  are  more  or  less  intoxi- 
caeing.  The  several  liquid  and  alian* 
solid  products  of  the  grape,  as  sjras* 
molasses,  preserves,  nigar,  eto.,  sre 
never  called  wines  in  the  East.    Tta 
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inspissated  grape  juice^  which  yields 
a  syrup  or  molasses,  should  nerer  be 
confounded  with  inspissated  fttne, 
which  is  an  intoxicating  liquor.  In- 
deed, if  the  grape  had  b^n  used  by  the 
Hebrews  mainly  for  producing  an  in- 
toxicating liquor,  as  in  some  of  the 
countries  of  ISurope,  one  may  venture 
to  suppose  that  it  would  nerer  have 
held  m  the  Bible  the  prominent  place 
as  a  precious  product  that  it  now  does. 
— See  Grapes,  and  Vikb. 

WINE-PRESS.  The  Hebrew  word 
nurah,  rendered  "wine-press;"  (Isa. 
Ixii.  8;)  and  "press,"  (Hag.  ii.  16,) 
designates  a  kind  of  large  wine-preM, 
or  vatf  in  which  the  grapes  were  broken 
or  crushed  by  the  treading  of  several 
persons.  So  also,  the  word  gath, 
rendered  "press;"  (Joel  iii.  13;) 
••wine-press;^'  (Lam.  i.  15;  Neh.  xiii. 
16;)  and  "wine-fat,"  (Isa.  Ixiu.  2,) 
designates  the  vat  or  trough,  called 
lenos,  (Rev.  xiv.  19,  20;  xix.  16,)  in 
which  the  grapes,  or  other  fruits,  were 
trodden  or  crushed,  whence  the  juice 
flowed  off  into  the  yekcb,  called  ^tpole- 
nion,  (Mark  xii.  1,)  or  lower  vat 
placed  near.  The  Hebrew  term  yelceb, 
rendered  "  wine-j^ress ;"  (Deut.  xv.  14 ; 
Judg.  vii.  26;  2  Kings  vi.  27 ;  Job  xxiv. 
11 ;  Isa.  V.  2;  Zech.  xiv.  10;  Jer.  xlviii. 
33;  Hos.  ix.  2;)  ''wine-fat;  (Hos.  ix.  2, 
margin;)  " press;" (Isa.  xiv.  10;  Prov. 
iii.  10;)  "press-fat;"  (Hagg.  ii.  16;) 
and  "  fats,'^  (Joel  ii.  24;  iii.  18,)  signi- 
iies  an  excavated  place;  hence  the 
nune-vat,  or  receptacle  into  which  the 
wine-juice  flowed  from  the  press. 
Sometimes  this  term  designates  the 
jitorehause,  in  which  the  grapes  were 
preserved  and  the  wine-press  fixed. 
(Deut  xvi«  13,  margin ;  2  Kings  vi.  27.) 
Dr.  Robinson,  when  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gilgflkl,  saw  an  ancient  wine- 
press hewn  in  the  rock.  He  says,  "  It 
was  complete,  with  the  upper  shallow 
vat  for  treading  the  grapes,  and  the 
lower  deeper  one  to  receive  the  liquid; 
and  might  still  be  used,  were  tnere 
here  grapes  to  tread."  The  ordinary 
wine-press  in  the  East  is  a  kind  of 
large  cistern,  with  apertures  near  the 
bottom,  through  which  the  expressed 
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juice  runs  into  a  vat  beneath.  Some- 
times as  many  as  five  men  are  seen, 
with  feet  and  legs  bare,  treading  the 
fruit  in  the  cistern ;  singing  and 
shouting  as  in  ancient  times,  while  the 
grape-juice  is  flowing  around  them. 
The  ancient  Egyptian  monuments  ex- 
hibit a  wine-press  not  unlike  this, 
having  a  temporary  beam  extended 
over  it,  with  short  ropes  hangine 
down;  which  by  its  rebound,  aided 
the  treaders  as  they  held  by  it. 

WINNOWING.— See  Threshiko. 

WINTER.  In  Palestine,  part  of 
autumn  and  the  seasons  of  seed-time 
and  cold,  extending  from  the  beginnin|[ 
of  September  to  the  beginning  ox 
March,  were  called  "  winter."  (Gen. 
viii.  22;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  17;  Zech.  xiv.  8; 
Jer.  xxxvi.  22.)  The  cold  of  winter  is 
not  usually  very  severe,  though  the 
north  winds,  from  the  middle  of 
December  to  the  middle  of  February, 
are  exceedingly  penetrating.  Snow 
falls  more  or  less,  but  seldom  lies 
upon  the  ground,  except  in  the  moun- 
tains. (Ps.  cxlvii.  17.)  In  shady 
places  the  ice  wiU  occasionally  bear 
a  man's  weight,  but  thaws  as  soon  as 
the  sun  rises  upon  it.  In  the  plain  of 
Jericho,  the  winter  is  more  genial 
than  the  spring  of  northern  coun- 
tries; while  in  tne  mountainous  conn- 
try  around  Jerusalem,  it  is  often 
more  inclement  than  might  be  ex- 
pected. (Matt  xxiv.  20.)  In  this 
season,  the  most  furious  storms  of 
hail  are  experienced  all  over  the  land ; 
the  brooks  rise,  and  all  their  streams 
fill  their  channels;  and  thunder  and 
lightning  are  frequent  Towards  the 
end  of  January  the  fields  exhibit  the 
approach  of  spring.  In  the  early  part 
of  April  it  is  still  cold,  but  less  so,  and 
the  spring  may  be  said  to  have  arrived 
(Sol.  Song  ii.  ll^—See  Ssasoks. 

WISDOM.  The  wisdom  of  God  is 
that  attribute  of  the  Divine  Being  by 
which,  with  infinite  skill,  He  oraers 
all  things  for  the  promotion  of  His 
glory,  and  the  good  of  His  creatures. 
(Rom.  xi  3.)  This  is  manifested  m 
aU  His  works;  QPs.  civ.  24;)  in  the 
dispensations  of  His  providence;  (Ps. 
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cj-^.  J— 10{  cxlv.  i\  iiOj)  and  ip  th<; 
wcu'k   of.  redqin]ition;.(Eph.  iii.  XjO, 
n^.l  Cor.  i.  ;>!,  21;..' Col.    ii.    &; 
^^y.  V,  15;   vii.  ,12.)   .  In.I'rov.    i, 
2D-r-a3 ;  viii.  1— CC ;  ix,  1—1 2,  we  bavo 
a  ',iiJp*ut^ul  poetjlg  persopificatinn  of 
t{i9  jcssonso^  Divitttj  wisdom,  which, 
by.tJje  constitution  of. jihtiife,, aud  ilie 
ojxur^p^of.PivixiG  ProvvdbjicQ,  and  ^p^- 
cw\y  by  God  a  rcvcaJcd  .word,  are 
perjitaiuuly   iticulcatc^l  oij  men,  ad- 
monishing them  to  walk  in  the  fear 
of  God'    3omo,  indeed,   understaod 
"W^hdoin  hpre.  tp  be  tl»o  same  as  the 
T4}gh\}X  Word,  (John  i.  1,14.)  Ttje 
t^u  "  \yiadom"  i^  .also  .used  of  the 
]^lvi^(i  \YLsd(»m  as  reyeaWd  in  and  bjr, 
Cj^nst';'  (M^tL.xi.  19;  Luke  vii.  37j 
sa^4i);.  !^tft>,;k  yi.  2;)  ah>o  of  Christ 
Ijimsc'lf,  A«  the  author  and  aoiirce  of> 
"WJUdom,    (1  Cor.  i,  30.)    Among  the 
IJjebri^w^  the  term  h/utl'uinz^:''  wis- . 
dom,"  comprehended  a  wide  circle  af^ 
virtues  and  mental  endowments.  (B^w 
xxviii.  3j.xxxi.  G;  1  Kings  iii.  28;  iv. 
2.0—^.!^)     '^^^  witdom  or  philosophy 
of ,  the   Greeks    and    liomans,  as   it 
stpo4  in  contra^it  with  the  simplicity 
of  Divine   truth,  is  caJl<;d  *'  fleshly 
wisdomf'*  (^  Cor.  i.  12;)  "wisdom  of 
this  world;"  (1  Cor.  i,  20;  iiL  lU;) 
aj^id  "  wisdgm  of  men."    (1  Cor.  ii.  5.) 
Jfl. respect  to  Divine  tlunna,  **  wisdom/' 
<v  tU^  practical  application  of  know- 
ledge,. JB  represented  every \Yhere  as  a 
Divine  gift.    (Acts  vi.  10;  1  Cor^xii. 
8;  Eph.  i.  17^  Col.  i.^9;  2  Tim.  iii.  15; 
•tamos  i.  5;  iii.  13,  Id,  1,7.) 
'  WISE  iRtEN.    The  Hebrew  word 
hliali(\mlvif    rendered    **  wise  men," 
(G^il.  xli.  8}  Ex.  viL  11;  Eccl.  ix*  17; 
JoK.  1,  Z^'t  Est.  i.  13,)  not  only  desig- 
nates m^n  celebrated  for  wisdom,.but 
aJsQ  the  Egyptian*  the  Clialdoan,  and 
^e  Persiaa  m/igicians,    ,  The  sama 
terni  kluifmaJi,  is  used  for  a  l^^ise 
wpman,^'  one  noted  Horcufi  mtt^f  or eJiill. 
^  Sam.  xiv.  2;  xx.  IG.)  The  Hebrew 
word  It  Jmrtummunif  rendered  "  ma^- 
c^nsj*.  (G^eo.  xli.  8,  ^i;  Ex.  vii.  11^ 
^;.Yul.7,  18. 10;  ix.  U;  Dftn.  I  20; 
iV;  ;r.\»)    properly   nicnifies    sacred 
ifjr/ofj*  ,•  »nd  is  applied. tflf  i^  claas  of 
^^pii^F'^i^^ta;  j^ndiilso.^othe  miigi 
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of  Bab^JQfi,  ftnd  Pers^i,->-Sfifi  .Haul 
WXTQHG&Ayt. ,  Among  \&q  He- 
brews,  persons  who  .pret9n4^  ^^*^ 
•pra^tic^  pf  occult  arts  wf^  known,  by 
di£rerev^.n2pife$.    Tlie^  .were  sud  to 
possess  the  o^^.or  spirit  of  diviofktigQ; 
TeaJ^r^^  A  "  familiar  spirit?"  properly 
one  iufiptcd^  ari^cnir'do^tift..   {fj^y^ 
xix,  31;..xx.  ;6,  27;  i)eut.  xviii.  XI; 
iSam.  xxviii.  7i  2  Kings,  xxi.  6; 
xxiii.li^;  2  Chrpai,  xjv^ii.  Uj.Isi^.viii. 
•ID;  xix.  3.)    Sua}a  aUo  Were  the.^- 
ikoiies^  am^Pg  the  Greeks.^ (Aicta  a^i. 
:1G.}  The.word  vircii*JffJi^jfh,xen^rsd 
t*' sorcerer;"  (Ex.  vii.  li;Jer.  sxTiL 
.9;  Pan,  11  2;.  ;Mal  iii.  .5;)  IjDke  the 
Greek  phamdliQSy  (Rev.  jtxL  8;  xxii 
iri,)  desigpat^s  one  who  uses  magic 
iformuIa«,  incant^Uions,  a  madician : 
also  .a  woman  pf  Hke  praotiee^  ren- 
dered "ft  witch."     (Ex.    xxii    IS: 
■Deut.  xviii.  10.^    The  word  iddiatti, 
rendered  **  a  wizard,"  1.  e.  itwUte  «&», 
denotes  a  sorcfirvr,     (I^ev,  aiiK.  31; 
XX.  6,  27;   Beat,  ptviii.  11;,1  $anu 
jgvviU.S,  0;    Isa.  viiL  19;    xix,  3.) 
The  term  iosem,  rendcarcd  a  "  diy^^er,'* 
denotes  one  who  foretells,  afahtwro' 
plu-t;  (1  Sam.  vi.  2;  Ifo.  xliv..  25;) 
aiid  *' soothsayer."    (Jpsh.  J^ii..^^.) 
'  The  word  .It^itesny  rendered  **  divina- 
;tipn;"  (DeuL  xviii.  lOj* .Xum.  ^xHi. 
23;  Jcr,  xiv.  14;  Ezck  xxii.  22;)^  so- 
nifies dimJidtloii  hy  laU  also  ^  ar- 
rows, entrails,  and  teruphinu  .rfi^k. 
:CkL  21^  margin.)  The  word,  Z«A«f tm, 
rendered  **  enclmhtments,"  (E^  vii. 
11,  22,)  denotes  kenrct  or  vu^ifio  art^^ 
So  also  the  word  ^<f5^/^A>  .rendered 
*'  sorcery,". signifies  incaniaiipn^  «or- 
eery;  (Isa.. xl vii. .12;)  aad  "\vitcb- 
craft."    (2  Kings  ix.  22;  >0c,  r^  12; 
Kah.ui.4;2Chron.xxx^.a.e^    Thi5 
word 'is  rendered  in  the  Septmigint 
by  the  Greek  word  pharmahtuh  wn- 
,  dered  in  the  new  .Testament^  >*' sor- 
cery;" (Bev.  ix,  21:  xviii  34«)>^>^<^ 
'  "  witchcraft."     (Gal.  *  v.  20.)  r-  See 
D1VJNAT1.ON,  and  Obacle.      /  , 
"  'AVlTHgSS.— See  Trial. 
WITKES?    Of;  TliE  .  SmiT. 
The  witness  or  ^eiiti'mdny  of  ^{ieSpjuit 
is  the  .inward  a^isuraqpe.i^tTe^ery 
believer,  h^i  that  t^e  Spirit  9$«3^ 
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ImMdiately  and  directly  witnesses 
to,  and  with,  his  spirit,  that  he  is  a 
child  of  God;  that  through  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  who  died  and  rose  again 
for  him,  all  his  sins  are  blotted  out, 
and  he  is  reconciled  to  God.  (Rom. 
viii.  14 — 17;  Gal.  iv.  5 — 7;  John  i. 
12;  1  John  v.  9—13.)  Mr.  Wesley, 
speaking  of  the  Spirit  of  God  bearing 
witness  with  the  spirits  of  believers, 
has  well  observed,  "  I  do  not  mean 
hereby,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  testi- 
fies this  by  any  outward  voice;  no, 
nor  always  by  an  inward  voice,  al- 
though He  may  do  this  sometimes. 
Neither  do  I  suppose  that  He  always 
applies  to  the  heart,  though  He  often 
may,  one  or  more  texts  of  Scripture. 
35ut  He  so  works  upon  the  soul  by 
His  immediate  influence,  and  by  a 
strong,  though  inexplicable,  opera- 
tion, that  the  stormy  wind  and  trou- 
bled waves  subside,  and  there  is  a 
sweet  calm ;  the  heart  resting  as  in 
the  arms  of  Jesus,  and  the  sinner 
boing  clearly  satisfied  that  all  his 
*  iniquities  arc  forgiven  and  his  sins 
covered.'  The  immediate  result  of 
this  testimony  is,  "  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit — love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meek- 
ness, temperance."  (Gal.  v.  22,  23.) 
.Vnd  without  these,  the  testimony  it- 
self cannot  continue.  For  it  is  in- 
evitably destroyed,  not  only  by  the 
oommission  of  any  outward  sin,  or  the 
omission  of  known  duty,  but  by  giving 
way  to  any  inward  sin :  in  a  word,  by 
whatever  grieves  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God." — See  Adoption. 

WIZAKD.— See  Witchcraft. 

WOLF.  The  Hebrew  word  zeeb, 
<lesignates  the  "  wolf,"  so  called  from 
its  taicny  eolaur.  This  fierce  canine 
animal,  in  siso  and  general  appear- 
xince,  resembles  a  dog.  Its  habits  are 
not  only  carnivorous,  but  it  is  repre- 
sented as  continually  on  the  prowl,  es- 
pecially in  the  evening  when  sharpen- 
ed by  hunger;  (Isa.  xi.  G;  Ixv.  25 ;  Jer. 
V.  6;  Hab.  i.  8;)  of  an  unsated  ap- 
petite ;  and  often  indiscriminately 
icilling  sheep  and  goats,  apparently 
rather  to  satisfy  its  malignity  than  its 
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hunger.  (Zeph.  iii.  3;  Matt.  vii.  15; 
X.  IG;  John  x.  12;  Acts  xx.  29.) 
The  rapaciousness  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  is  compared  to  that  of  a 
wolf.  (Gen.  xlix.  27.)  And  the 
cruel  conduct  of  the  Hebrew  princes 
is  compared  to  the  mischievous  in- 
roads of  the  same  animal.  (Ezek. 
xxii.  27.)  Wolves  are  still  abundant 
in  Asia  Minor;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  they  may  occasionally  wander 
from  the  mountain  gorges  of  Cilicia, 
as  far  as  the  forests  of  Lebanon. 

WOMAN.  The  companion  and 
helper  of  man,  "  bone  of  his  bone,  and 
flesii  of  his  fiesh."  Adapted  to  the 
man,  as  a  counterpart  of  himself,  and 
like  him  in  person,  disposition,  and 
atlcctions,  she  was  destined  to  be 
united  to  him  in  the  tendercst  ties,  to 
aid,  sympathise  with,  and  comfort 
him;  in  a  word,  she  was  his  second 
self.  (Gen.  ii.  21—25;  iii.  IG.)  In 
those  parts  of  the  East  M'here  the 
hallowed  infiucnce  of  the  I>ible  has 
not  prevailed,  woman  has  boen  sub- 
jected to  degradation,  and  viewed  as 
little  better  than  the  slave  of  an  im- 
perious master.  Being  mainly  im- 
mured within  the  harem,  and  prohi- 
bited from  mingling  in  general  society, 
their  minds  are  left  wholly  unculti- 
vated; and  what  time  they  can  spare 
from  their  household  duties  is  princi- 
pally devoted  to  embroidery,  dress, 
and  smoking.  This  universal  want 
of  education,  with  the  influence  of 
polygamy,  naturally  disqualifies  them 
from  being  the  proper  companions  of 
their  husbands.  The  state  of  mora- 
lity in  the  higher  circles,  in  some  of 
the  principal  Eastern  cities,  conse- 
quent on  tnis  condition  of  society,  is 
just  what  might  be  expected.  Wher- 
ever the  influence  of  Christianity  pre- 
vails, woman  is  invariably  elevated  to 
her  natural  position  in  society— the 
equal  and  companion  of  man.  Hence- 
forward, where  free  and  honoured, 
women  exert  a  power  and  influence 
upon  society,  and  give  the  direction  to 
its  manners.  European  society  has 
left  far  behind  it  the  barbarian  civili- 
Katiou  of  the  East,  entirely  from  the 
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power  of  the  wife  over  the  husband, 
and  that  of  the  mother  over  the  child. 
80  that  it  appears  as  if  nature  attached 
our  intelli<;ence  to  their  dignity,  just 
as  we  attach  our  happiness  to  their 
yirtue.  At  the  beo:iuuing,  God  created 
only  one  man  and  one  woman,  and 
ever  since  the  two  sexes  have  been 
born  in  about  equal  numbers.  Thus, 
each  man  ought  to  have  his  compa- 
nion— it  is  the  law  of  nature;  all  the 
rest  is  only  barbarity  and  corruption. 
Q|>Q  Wife 

WOOD  OFFERING.  This  festival 
of  the  oblation  or  offering  of  wood,  for 
the  keeping  up  of  the  perpetual  lire 
upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  is  only 
mentioned  in  Neh.  x.  34;  xiii.  31. 
The  several  families  appear  to  have 
been  appointed  by  lot  to  bring  up  the 
•wood  at  times  appointed,  year  by  year. 
This  offering  was  probabl}'  a  postexi- 
lian  institution;  and  is  said  to  have 
been  celebrated,  with  much  solemnit}' 
and  rejoicing,  on  the  twenty -second 
day  of  the  month  ^ift:=Augiist  It  is 
called  by  Joseph  us  the  festival  of  the 
Xyhphoreia^  upon  which  the  custom 
was  ft»r  every  one  to  bring  wood  for 
the  altar,  that  there  might  never  be  a 
want  of  fuel  for  that  fire  which  was 
unquenchable  and  always  burning. 
{WarR.W.  17.6;  Lev.  vi.  12.) 

Wool. — See  Clothes, and  Linex. 

WOKUOFGOD.  TheGreekword 
Lojfl*^  translated  •*Word,"  is  the 
name  given  to  the  Divine  or  pre- 
existent  nature  of  Christ,  designating 
Him  as  the  great  medium  of  commu- 
nication between  God  and  man. 
(John  L  1,  14;  1  John  i.  1;  v.  7;  Rev. 
xix.  13;  compare  Heb.  iv.  12.)  This 
remarkable  usage  of  the  term  Logos 
or  "  Word,"  as  designating  not  a  mere 
attribute^ but  a  real  hi/jwstasix  or  snb- 
ftanfial  Behiffinsomerespectsdiverse 
from  God,  at  the  same  time,  God  Him- 
self, does  not  appear  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  poetical  personification 
of  *•  wisdom,"  in  Trov.  viiL  12,  22;  nor 
from  later  Jewish  writers.  As  John  has 
united  the  idea  of  proper  j>c r tonality 
with  his  designation  of  the  Logos,  it  is 
certain  that  he  could  not  have  derived  I 


his  views  from  the  Logos  of  Plato, 
nor  from  that  of  Philo — which  is  a 
mere  abstraction  or  personification  nf 
Divine  power,  intelligence,  and  wis- 
dom.    Though  the  ISvangelist  dor> 
not  appear  to  have  derived  his  vicwH 
of  the  Logos  directly  from  the  old 
Testament;  yet,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
they  resulted  from  the  manner   in 
which  the  Hebrews  were  accustomed 
to  speak  of  the  **  word  of  JehoTah/* 
as  the  principal  instrument  of  all  th^ 
communications  that  have  been  made 
from  above,  in  a  manner  which  nrtt 
unfrequently  led  to  persanificathr^, 
(Gen.  i.  3;  xv.  1:  1  Chron.  xvii.  .^1; 
Vs.  xxxiii.  6;   cxix.   50;    cxlviL  is; 
Heb.  xi.  3;  2  Pet.  iii.  5.)     The  sam*^ 
usage  is  prevalent  in  the  Jewish  Tar- 
gums  or  Chaldee  Paraphrases.     Still, 
the  enlightened  Hebrew  regarded  tb^ 
"  word  of  the  Lord,"  in  such  passa^^ 
as  a  eommnnieation  from  God,  and 
not  as  a  real  person.     And  if  sneh 
communications  are  called  the  ^  wtxil 
of  God,"  and  even  vividly  pcrsontfiiHl 
then  it  is  nothing  strange,  that  He 
who  is  the  author  and  medium  of  a  J 
saving  communication  between  Go-i 
and  man  should  be  called  the  ^  Word 
of   God."     In  the  prologue   x%\  la.* 
Gospel  of  John,  the  original  state  •< 
condition  of  the  Logos,  and  His  es^e^n- 
tial  nature  are  first  described;   a:ti 
then  the  developments   of    Hims^it 
which  had  been  made  either  in  th<» 
way  of  creation  or  redemption.     Kr 
is  eternal;  was' with  God;  wms  God. 
As  such.  He  was  the  Creator  of  al 
things  without  exception.     In  partv 
cular,  He  was  the  source  of  alllife: 
and  as  the  aitthor  of  spiritual  life,  li 
was  the  source  also  of  all  trae  spir.* 
tual  light    (1  Cor.  viii.  G;  Col,  L  V^ 
19;  Heb.  i.  2,  3.)  The  Logos  was  frV 
rfrcaled  —  communicating   ^vith   Hi- 
apostate  creatures,  and  disclosing  t 
them    the   way  of   salvation.       Tb. 
various    Divine    revelations     to    li. 

{>atriarchs,  and  to  others  under  tn.- 
aw,  whether  as  the  angel  Jehovah.  ' 
otherwise  in  visions,  voices,  ^»Mi  »\-l-- 
bols,  were  revelations  by  tli«  1^^  ~ 
In  the  sJifkinah,  the  symbol  of  1* 
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Divine  presence  over  the  mercy-seat, 
and  also  in  the  theophany  described 
in  Isa.  iv.  1 — 13;  we  learn  something 
of  the  glory  of  the  Logob  before  He 
became  incarnate.    (John  i.  14;  xii. 
41;  xrii.  5.)    Jehovah  was  indeed  re- 
vealed in   many  respects  in  the  old 
Testament;  but  God  as  Father,  and 
Christ  as  Son  and  Redeemer,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  Sanctifier,  were,  to  say 
the  most,  only  foreshadowed  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.    It  is  the  Logos 
manifested  in  the  flesh,  Christ  the  Son 
of  God,  who  hath  revealed  God,  i.  e. 
exhibited  the  character  and  designs  of 
God,  in  the  plan  of  our  redemption, 
in  such  a  way  as  fully  to  satisfy  our 
wants  and  alleviate  our  woes.— See  Sox. 
WORKS.  The  "  works,  or  deeds,  of 
the  law,"  is  equivalent  to  the  works 
which  the  law  requires,  or  the  entire 
performance  of  those  works  which  the 
moral  law,  whether   written  or  un- 
written, i.  e.  law  in  general,  whether 
fipplieable  to  Gentile  or  Jew,  demands. 
(Uom.  ii.  15;  iii.  20;  x.  6;  ix.  12,  32; 
xi.  3;  Gal.  ii.  10;  iii.  2,  5, 10;  Eph.  ii. 
0.)    On  the  ground  of  works,  i.  e.  of 
perfect    obedience,  and  therefore  of 
merit,  none  can  be  justified,  because 
*^  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of 
the  glory  of  God.*'      If,  then,  any  are 
justified  at  all,  it  must  be  o^  grace; 
but  this  grace  although  freely  bestow- 
ed, and  without  any  just  claims  on  the 
part  of  the  sinner,  is  still  not  vncoii' 
difioiiallu  bestowed.      Faith  in  Him 
who  died  to  save  sinners  is  requisite 
for  the  reception  of  pardon;  and  ho 
who  is  justified  in  this  way,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  his  faith,  is  stiU  justified 
in  a  manner  altogether    gratuitous. 
But  ••works  of  faith,"  or  "good  works," 
are  the  fruits  of  sanctification  by  the 
Spirit  of  God;  the  good  works  which 
Christians    perform,   and  which  arc 
sincere,  are  therefore  acceptable   to 
God  under  a  dispensation  of  grace, 
although  they  do  not  fulfil  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  law.     (1  Thess.  i. 3;  2 
Thess.  i.  11;  2  Cor.  ix.  8;  Eph.  ii.  10; 
Col.i.  10;  ITira.  v.  10,  26;  vi.  18;  2 
Tim.  iii  17;  Tit.  i.  16;  ii.  7,  14;  iii.  1, 
8,  14.)    On  the  ground  of  "works  of 
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the  law,"  Paul  earnestly  contends,  at 
length,  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Romans 
and  Galatians,  that  no  one  can  be 
justified.  But  "works  of  faith"  he 
everywhere  treats  as  indispensable  to 
the  Christian  character.  So  also  the 
apostle  James,  when  disputing  with 
those  who  make  pretensions  to  Chris- 
tian faith,  maintains  that  no  man  has 
any  good  claim  to  the  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian, who  does  not  at  the  same  time 
exhibit "  good  works;"  in  other  words, 
he  avers  that  a  mere  speculative  faith 
is  not  a  real  Christian  faith.  (James 
ii.  14 — 26.)  In  a  word,  Paul  has 
taught  us,  that  justification  is  not  on 
the  ground  of  merit,  but  of  gprace: 
James  has  taught  us,  that  a  faith 
which  will  entitle  one  to  hope  for 
justification,  must  be  accompanied 
with  evangelical  obedience.  Both  are 
true  and  faithful  teachers;  the  doc- 
trines of  both  are  equally  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel.  "  Good  works,"  in  the 
gospel  sense  of  these  words,  are  an  es- 
sential condition  of  our  acceptance 
with  God;  but  on  the  ground  of  per- 
fect obedience  to  the  Bivine  law,  no 
one  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  accepted. 

— See  JUSTTFICATIOX. 

WORLD.  The  Hebrews  had  no 
word  to  designate  the  whole  system  of 
created  things;  but  when  they  wished 
to  speak  of  the  nnirerse^  thev  used 
the  phrase  "  heaven  and  earth ; '  (Gen. 
i.  1 ;  Ex.  xxxi.  17;  Matt.  xi.  25;  Acts 
xvii.  24 ;)  or  "  heaven  and  earth,  the 
sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is.  (Ex.  xx. 
11;  Ps.  cxlvi.  6;  Acts  xiv.  15;  Rev. 
xiv.  7.)  The  following  Hebrew  words 
are  translated  "world."  3.  Hheled^ 
this  world,  as  fleeting,  transient, 
vain.  (Ps.  xvii.  14;  5dix.  1.)  2. 
IlJiedelf  the  lower  world,  y>/<7rr  of  rext^ 
hades.  (Isa.  xxxvii.  11.)  3.  Tebel, 
the  whole  earth,  the  habitable  globe; 
(1  Sam.  ii.  8;  Ps.  xviii.  15;  Ixxvii.  18; 
xciii.  1;  Isa.  xiv.  17,  21;  xxvii.  6; 
Prov.  viii.  26;)  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth;  (Ps.  ix.  8;  xcvi.  13;  xcviii.  I);) 
the  kingdom  of  Babylon;  (Isa.  xiii. 
11 ;)  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  (Isa. 
xxiv.  4.)  4.  Ouimt  the  world,  pro- 
perly worldly  things.     (Eccl.  iii.  11; 
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Ps.  Ixxiii.  12.)    The  fdlowing  Greek 
words  are  also  translaled  **  world:    1. 
Koforws^  the  world,  vniccrsr;  (Matt, 
xiii.  35;  xxiv.  21;  Luke  xi.  50;  John 
xvii.  5,  24;  Aotsxvii.  L'l;  l^■)lIl.  i.  20:) 
the   inhabitants  thoroof.     (1  Cor.  iv, 
0.)     Also  the  rarth,  as  the  abode  of 
man;  (Matt.  xiii.  '^^]   Mark  xvi.   15; 
John  i.  0;  iii.  10;  vi.  14;    xvi.  21,  28; 
xxi.  25;  Heb.  x.  5;  Mutt.  ir.  8;  Roin. 
i.  8;)  the  inhuhltiinfs   of  the  earth; 
(Matt.  V.  14;  John  i.  20;  iii.  IC;  xvii. 
14,  25;  Rom.  iii.  0,  10;  lleb.  xi.  7;   2 
Pet.  ii.  5;  1  John  ii.  2;)  the  multitiul<\ 
as  we  say  "  overv  body;"  (John  vii.  4; 
xii.  19;  xiv.  22;  xviii.*20;  2Cor.  i.  12; 
2  Pet.  ii.  5;)  also  the  heath vn  world. 
(Rom.  xi.  12,  15.)     It  also  dosig^nates 
the  xtate  of  the  ivorhK  as  opposed  to 
the  kingdom  of  Christ;   (Matt.  xvi. 
20;  Mark  viii.  SG;  John  xviii.  30;! 
Cor.  iii,  22;  v.  10;  Eph.  ii.  2;  GaL  vi. 
14 ;  Jaraos  iv.  4 ;)  and  men  of  the  world, 
fwrldliufju.    (John  xii.  .'U  ;  1  Cor.  i.  2; 
iii,  19;  2  (\>r.  vii.  10;  Phil.  ii.  15.) 
Also  the  Jt'H'}gh  f? iy/eft xafion^  founded 
on  Sinai  and  ended  on  Calvary.  (Kph. 
i.  4;  1  Pet.  i.  20;    Jleb.  ix.  20.)     2. 
()Utovmen(\  the  inhabited  earth,  the 
ivorld   as    known    to    the    ancients; 
(Matt.  iv.   8;  xxiv.  14;  Luke  iv.  5; 
Rom.  X.  18,  H«»l).  i.  0;  Rev.  xvi.  14;) 
the  inhabitants   of  the  earth;   (Acts 
xvii.  31;  xix.  27;  Rev.  iii.  10;  xii.  0;) 
the  Roman    empire;    (Acts    xvii.   G; 
xxiv.  6;)  ]*ale^tine  and  the  adjacent 
conntries.     (Luke  ii.  1;  Acts  xi.  28.) 
3.  Aioon,  the  worlds  or  tf<7<»,  the  pre- 
sent tlmr^  or  the  future,  as  implying 
duration;  (Matt.  xii.  32;  Mark  x.  50; 
iii.  28,  20;  Luke  xviii.  30;)  i\Lej)rcfient 
irorld  or  age,  with   its  cares,  tempta- 
tions, evils,  etc. ;   (Matt.  xiii.  22;  Luke 
xvi.  8;  XX.  34;  Rom.  xii.  2;  1  Cor.  i. 
20;  ii.  0.  8;  2  Cor.  iv.  4;   2  Tim.  iv. 
10;  Tit.  i.  12;  Gal.  i.  4;)  and  men  of 
the  world,  wicked  generation.     (Eph. 
ii.  2;  Luke  xvi.  8;  xx.  34.)     Also  the 
world  ifxvlf^  as  an  object  of  creation 
and  existence.     (Matt.  xiii.  40;  xxiv. 
3;  Heb.  i,  2;  xi.  3.)      This  term  also 
denotes  the  age  or  world  before  the 
Messiah,  i.  e.  the  Jrtrhh   diApenxa- 
n;  (1  Cor.  x.  1 1 ;  Ilcb.  ix.  2G;)  also, 
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after  the  Messiah,  i.  e.  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation.   (Heb.  ii.  5;  vi.  5.) 

WORMS.  The  following  Hebrew 
words  are  rendered  "worm:"  1.  Tola^ 
a  worm,  especially  such  as  are  bred  in 
putrid  substances,  as  old  manna;  C£x. 
xvi.  20;)  human  tiesh;  (Isa.  xiv.  11: 
Ixvi.  24 ;)  and  vegetation ;  (Deut.  xxviiL 
39;  Jon.  iv.  7;)  also  the  coccus  worvi^ 
which  furnished  the  crimson  dye. 
(Isa.i.  18;  Lam.  iv.  5.)  2.  Itimmak, 
a  n'orvij  as  bred  from  putridity,  in  th« 
old  manna;  (Ex.  xvi.  24;)  on  the  ha- 
man  body.  (Job  rii.  5.)  Also,  as 
preying  upon  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
when  merely  wrapped  up  and  deposit- 
ed in  places  havmg  communication 
with  the  external  air,  as  was  common 
in  the  East.  (Isa.  xiv.  1 1 ;  Job  xviL 
1 4 ;  xxi.  20 ;  xxiv.  20.)  The  term  does 
not  occur  in  the  llcbrew  of  Job  xix. 
2G.  But  these  passages  do  not  apply 
to  the  ordinary  modes  of  sepulture  in 
this  country.  3.  Sat,  a  worm  or  a  kind 
oimoth^m  clothing.  (Isa.  IL  8.)  4. 
Zrhhali,  properly  cra/clcnt,  serpents. 
(Mic.  vii.  17;  Deut.  xxxii.  24.)  The 
Greek  word  sUoUj:  also  denotes  a 
worm;  (Mark  ix.  44,  46,  48 ;)  and  the 
term  shoUhbrotos,  i.  e.  worm-eaten, 
worm-devoured,  is  spoken  of  the  di- 
sease with  which  God  destroyed  the 
impious  Ilerod.  (Acts  xii.  23;  Jit^, 
Ant.xXx.  8.2.) 

WORMWOOD.  Several  speci*-^ 
of  wormwood  are  found  in  Palestine. 
The  Hebrew  word  laanah,  designate^ 
a  species  of  this  plant,  which  was  re- 
garded by  the  Hebrews  as  noxicms  or 
poisonous;  hence  used  tropically  for 
a  Jfitter  fof,  calamity,  or  troubk. 
(Deut  xxix.  18;  Prov.  v.  4;  Jer.  ix, 
15;  xxiii.  15;  Lam.  liL  15,  19;  Am. 
V.  7;  vi.  12.)  The  Greek  term  ap- 
sintJws,  rendered  "hemlock,"  de- 
notes a  species  of  wormwoodL  (Rev. 
viii,  7.)  The  star  called  ''worm- 
wood,*' which  fell  at  the  sound  of  the 
third  trumpet,  was  a  symbol  of  the 
bitter  calamities  and  diro  destructioa 
that  awaited  the  ancient  enemies  of 
Christianity.  (Rev. viii.  1  L)—SeeGAij- 

WORSmP.  The  homage  paid  :.. 
God,  under  the  sense  of  constaitt  ob- 


WOR 

ligalina  to  Iliin.  The  lioma;^  of  the 
pro);cnitora  of  uur  race  w»»  ihe  direct 
and  simple  elfuaicin  of  ;;ratitiide.  And 
there  can  be  no  diiulil  that  the  Host 
Higb,  wbose  essence  du  man  bath 
seen,  or  can  nee,  won  pleased  to  mani- 
feBt  Iliinaclf  in  Kden,  by  an  e:iternal 
symbol,  to  the  evos  of  His  innoeeut 
worsbippccs.  This  Divine  manifes- 
tation IS  called  (be  "  preseneo  of  Ibe 
r>ord;"  and  may  have  betn  in  con- 
nection with  the  tree  of  life  in  the 
midst  of  the  fcarden.  (Gen.  ii.  9-, 
iii.  S.)  After  the  first  transgression 
tiiQ  mode  of  the  Divine  nianifustation 
■ana  HltcFL-di  nnd  a  mediatorial  eco- 
nomy was  established,  llei^cefnrtb, 
the  homage  paid  by  man  was  the  sor- 

opprua  h  ng  (  d  throuji^b  the  me 
dium  of  ac  f  e  pi  ad  ag  lor  for 
!:ivenei.s  a  d  •.»  h'd  nc  n  mere 
Though  the  I)  v  ne  man  f  slat  on  no. 
no  Ifnger  immed  ale  yet  a  v  b  ble 
symbolofJcho  ahwass  11  on  haafed 
ill  the  »/  i  /or  bl  glory  of  Ibu 
Wouu  from  wt  <.h  Ca  n  was  ex  1  1 
(Gen.  IG  c  mpare  2  Tb  ss  J 
IV  xcv  8  )  h  ch  ftisi  e*by  ^bra 
ham;  (  Vits  **  )  by  Moses  and  the 
people     (Lx  S— G    \         1 

xiiT.  IG— 18  N  m  s  10  xti  IJ 
42;)  bj  the  h  (jh  pr  eat  {Et  x\ 
22;  LcT  -^v  ''  )  and  n  the  temple 
<1  Knga  V  ID— 1  )  and  finally 
in  "the  Word  made  llech  (Jobn 
>.  U.)  Snce  lbs  last  bleman 
f eslalion,  the  w  rsh  p  of  the  Most 
liigh.  wh  Lh  s  no  longer  external 
and  symbolic,  has  not  been  conhned 
to  ody  one  place.  "God  is  a  iSpirit, 
and  (bev  tbatwuiship  Him  must  wor- 
ship Uim  in  Spirit  and  in  truth." 
(John  iv.  21—24.)  God  d.>w  mani- 
f'esta  Himself  to  the  spirits  of  His 
faithful  worshippers,  helping  their 
infirmities.  Hence  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  is  in  every  place  where 
Christ  is  active  in  Uie  Spirit,  and 
where  through  Him  the  sole  Mediator, 
tho  faithful  pay  their  hoina^.  And 
as  the  tme  worship  of  God  is  only  in 
the  inward  heart,  and  the  whole  life  a 
.■spiritual  serviue,  every  Christian  in 


pnrticuJiir,  and  every  church  in  f;oni'- 
rnl,  now  represent  a  spirilnat  lomple 
of  the  Lord.  In  the  assemblies  of 
the  faithful,  God  by  Uis  Spirit  diffuses 
His  vital  and  sanctifying  in6iience, 
and  takes  Hia  devout  worshippers  in- 
to fellowship  wilb  Himsclf.from  which 
they  derive  strength  to  do  and  suffer 
Hiswili  in  the  varioua  scones  of  life, 
whilst  He  there  affords  Ihcm  a  fore- 
taste of  the  deep  and  haltoweil  plea- 
sures which  are  reserved  lor  ihem  in 
His  immediate  presem'e  fur  evermore. 
(.Matl.  v.  8i  Heb.  sii.  U.) 

WIlATH.— SeoAsoEB. 

WRESTLING.— See  Kace. 


WRITING  The  or  gin  of  the  art 
of  nt  ng  s  lost  n  remote  an)  q  ty. 
Inalltb   most  ant   ntdocun         that 

mentioned  au       general  l 


14 


Id 


JIL  1 


HCB. 


10b      (M     XX  v    "  H     Jurp 
boC    Il;jml  8B    )    Indeed  lie 

the  origin  of  the  art  goes  beyond  the 
Mosaic  age.  And  the  traditions  of  all 
the  nations  of  anliciuity  agree  in  this, 
that  the  art  of  writing  belonged  to  Ibe 
earliest  period  of  the  human  race. 
TheFbenicians  attributed  its  invention 
to  Thaaut,  the  Chaldeans  lo  Oan- 
nea,  the  Egyptians  to  Thoth,  or  Mem- 
non,  or  Uermes — all  bearing  witnesii 
that  this  invention  went  farther  buck 
than  tho  beginning  of  history.  Fhe- 
nictan  colonists,  person i Rod  under 
the  name  of  Cudmns.  the  Hebrew 
£edcm=sibc  Eaut,  probably  about  the 


YAR 


YEA 


time  of  Moses,  brought  the  art  of 
writing  into  Greece.  As  we  have  no 
account  of  any  person  ever  inventing 
an  alphabet  who  had  not  previously 
heard  or  seen  one,  we  think  that  the 
art  of  writing  was  revealed  alniji;  with 
Fpeech,  immediately  by  God,  to  the 
first  human  pair.  The  oldest  writing 
was  not  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic.and 
it  is  certain  that  the  oldest  Assyrian 
and  Greek  inscriptions  are  written  in 
alphabetic  characters.  Ancient  writ- 
ings have  come  down  to  our  time,  on 
obelisks,  cylinders,  and  slabs,  some 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  black  stone,  now  in  the 
East  India  House,  is  a  black,  or  rather 
grey  marble  slab,  covered  with  co- 
lumns of  cuneiform  inscription.  This 
remarkable  stone  document,  of  which 
we  give  a  copy,  was  brought  from 
Baghdad,  near  Babylon,  and  contains 
an  account  of  the  various  architectu- 
ral works  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  An- 
cient documents  on  papyrus  have 
been  found  in  Egypt. — See  Inscrip- 
tion, and  Neuucuadnezzar. 


YARN.— See  Weaving. 

YEAR.  The  Hebrew  word  «7itf7W^, 
rendered  "  a  year,"  properly  signi- 
fies reptrtitwny  i.  e.  of  the  course  of 
the  earth,  or  of  the  seasons;  hence 
the  revolution  of  the  seasons,  a  year, 
(Gen.  i.  14;  v.  3;  Deut.  xxxii. 
7.)  The  natural,  tropical,  or  solar 
year,  is  the  time  in  which  the  earth 
moves  in  its  orbit,  or  apparently 
the  sun  in  the  ecliptic,  from  one 
equinox  or  tropic  to  the  same  point 
aeain;  and  is  equal  to  865  days, 
5  nours,  48  minutes,  and  40  seconds. 
The  ordinary  civil  year  must,  for 
convenience,  consist  of  an  exact  num- 
ber of  days;  and  reckoning  it  at  365 
days,  it  follows  that  after  four  such 
periods  the  earth  will  not  have  per- 
formed its  fourth  revolution  by  nearly 
an  entire  day.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  equating  the  time  between  the 
civil  and  the  natural  year.  From  the 
enumeration  of  the  dai's  of  the  De- 
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luge,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
roost  ancient  year  consisted  of  365 
days.  (Gen.  vii.  4 — 24;  viii.  1 — 14.) 
The  most  ancient  Egyptian  year  is 
said  to  have  consisted  of  twelve  lanar 
months;  but,  at  an  early  period,  the 
year  was  altered  to  360  days,  haring 
twelve  solar  months  of  30  days  each, 
with  an  addition  of  five  days.  To 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  a  quarter 
of  a  day,  in  such  a  vague  or  wandering 
year,  the  Sothic  cycle  of  1,460  sidereal 
years  was  invented,  which  was  equal 
to  1 ,461  solar  years ;  when  the  seasons, 
having  receded  through  the  whole 
round  of  the  solar  year,  came  again 
to  their  original  point  of  departure, 
coincident  with  the  heliacal  rising  of 
the  dog-star — about  July  20th— ^e 
period  of  the  annual  overflow  of  the 
Nile.  At  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  the 
Hebrews  began  the  year  near  tiie 
vernal  equinox,  with  the  new  moon  of 
Ahib  or  A'wflrtrs  April;  (Ex.  xii.  2; 
xiii.  4;  Deut  xvi.  1;)  and  to  this 
computation  the  chronology  of  the  old 
Testament  is  conformed.  This,  by  later 
Jewish  writers,  is  usually  called  ''the 
sacred  year,"  because  it  was  used  in 
reckoning  the  sacred  festivals.  At  a 
later  period,  when  the  Jews  came 
under  the  Syro-Macedonian  infla- 
ence,  they  appear  to  have  commenced 
the  year  under  the  autumnal  equinox, 
with  the  new  moon  of  Eth/inim^  or 
774rW= October;  which  is  said  to  hare 
been  called  **  the  civil  year,"  and 
was  U6ed  in  all  civil  affairs.  The 
Hebrew  years  are  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  lunar,  consisting  of 
twelve  lunar  months,  about  29|  days 
each,  making  but  354  days  and  six 
hours;  constituting  the  year  too 
short  by  no  fewer  than  eleven  days. 
As  this  computation  had  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  Egyptian  year,  in 
throwing  the  seasons  to  all  parts  of 
the  year  in  succession,  and  thus  dis- 
arranging the  festivals,  the  Hebrews 
appear  to  have  adopted  the  expedient 
of  intercalating  a  thirteenth  month 
once  in  three  years;  and  by  this 
means  their  lunar  year  equalled  th* 
solar,  because  in    86    solar  monihs^ 


TEA 


ZAC 


there  would  be  37  lunar  months. — See 
Month. 

YEAR,  SABBATICAL.— See 
Fallow  Year. 

YOKE.  The  curved  piece  of  wood 
upon  tlie  neck  of  draii<:;ht  animals,  by 
wnich  they  are  fastened  to  the  pole 
or  beam.  The  Hebrew  word  ol,  trans- 
lated "yoke,"  (Num.  xix.  2;  Deut. 
xxi.  3;  1  Sam.  vi.  7,)  is  often  used  as 
the  symbol  of  servitude;  (Deut.  xxviii. 
48;  1  Kini^s  xii.  4 — 11;  Isa.  ix.  4;  x. 
27;  xiv.  2ii;  xlvii.  6;  Jer.  v.  5;  xxviii. 
14;)  of  calamity  or  sufFerinj^;  (Lam. 
i.  14;  iii.  27;) and  to  *' break  the  yoke" 
is  to  become  free.  (Gen.  xxvii.  40; 
Jer.  ii.  20;  v.  5;  Nah.  i.  13.)  The 
Hebrew  word  motah  also  si£«;nifies  a 
"yoke,"  as  worn  chiefly  by  men  across 
the  shoulders  in  carrying  burdens. 
(Jer.  xxvii.  2;  xxviii.  10,  12.)  The 
breaking  or  removal  of  this  yoke  is 
also  an  emblem  of  freedom.  (Isa. 
Iviii.  (J,  0;  l^v.  xxvi.  13;  Ezek.  x\x. 
18;  xxxiv.  27;  Kuh.  i.  13.)  In  the 
new  Testament  the  term  "yoke "is 
used  as  the  emblem  of  spiritual  ser- 
vice; (Matt.  xi.  29,  36;)  also  of  spi- 
ritual bondage.  (Acts  xv.  10;  Gal. 
V.  1.)  The  Hebrew  term  tzcmerl,  also 
rendered  "yoke,"  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  jMir,  as  "a  yoke  of  oxen;"  (1 
Sam.  xi.  7;  1  Kings  xix.  19,  21;)  of 
"asses;"  (Judg.  xix.  10;)  and  also 
ns  a  measure  of  land,  as  much  as  a 
yoke  of  oxen  can  plough  in  a  day. 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  14.) 


ZA  AN  AIM.— See  Zaanaxxim. 

ZAANAN=  placff  of  flock*.  A 
place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah;  (Mic.  i. 
11;)  probably  also  called  "Zenan." 
(Jos.  xix.  37.) 

ZA  AN  ANNIM=:  r^?m/7rrt/^.  A 
place  in  Naphtali;  (Jos.  xix.  33;)  also 
written  "Zaanaim."    (Judg.  iv.  11.) 

TtAAY AS^ztmquiet.  A  descend- 
ant of  Seir;  (Gen.  xxxvi.  27;)  also 
written  "Zavan."    (1  Chron.  i  42.) 

ZABAD=:^ /><*».  1.  A  descendant 
of  Judah.  (I  Chron.  ii.  36,  37.)  2. 
A  descendant  of  Ephraim.  (1  Chron. 
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vii.  21.)  3.  One  of  David's  distin- 
guished warriors.  (1  Chron.  xi.  41.) 
4.  A  descendant  of  Nebo.  (Ezra  x. 
43.)  5.  A  son  of  Zattu.  (Ezra  x. 
27.)    6. — See  Jozachak. 

7.t\imAl=^heanfy  f  1.  The  father 
of  Baruch;  (Neh.  iii.  20;)  written  in 
the  margin  "Zaccai."  2.  A  son  of 
Bebai.  (Ezra  x.  28.)  3. — See  Zaccai. 

ZABBUD  :=  begtaived,  A  son  of 
Bigvai;  in  the  margin  written  "Zac- 
cur."    (Ezra  viii.  14.) 

ZABDlz=:ffi/t  of  Jeharah.  1.  A 
descendant  of  Judah;  (Josh.  vii.  1;) 
also  written  "Zimri."  (1  Chron.  ii. 
6.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin. 
(1  Chron.  viii.  19.)  3.  The  overseer 
of  David's  vintage  fruit.  (1  Chron. 
xxvii.  27.)  4.ALevite.   (Neh.xi.  17.) 

ZABDIEL=yi/if  of  God.  1.  The 
father  of  Jashobeam.  (1  Chron. 
xxvii.  2.)   2.  A  priest.   (Neh.  xi.  14.) 

ZABUD  =  bcstoTvcd.  A  son  of 
Nathan  the  prophet,  who  held,  under 
Solomon,  the  influential  position  of 
"  king's  friend."    (1  Kings  iv.  6.) 

ZABULON.— See  Zeblxon, 

ZACCAIz:ij[rurc,  innocent.  1.  One 
whose  descendants  returned  from  Ex- 
ile ;  (Ezra  ii.  9 ;)  also  written  "  Zabbai." 
(Neh.  vii.  14.)    2. — See  Zabbai. 

ZACCH^US=^?/rtf,  innocent.  A 
chief  of  the  publicans,  i.  e.  farmer 
general  of  the  revenue,  at  Jericho. 
Having  heard  of  Christ,  he  greatly 
desired  to  see  Him  as  He  drew  near 
that  place,  but  could  not,  on  account 
of  the  crowd,  and  because  he  was  low 
of  stature.  He  therefore  ran  before, 
and  ascended  a  sycamore  tree,  that  he 
might  have  a  fair  view  of  Him  as  He 
passed.  Jesus  observing  him,  and 
knowing  his  character  and  motives, 
proposed  to  become  his  guest.  His 
mind  was  probably  brought  at  once 
under  Divine  influence;  and  on  that 
very  day  he  and  his  family  became 
interested  in  the  salvation  of  that 
"gospel  which  was  preached  before 
unto  Abraham."    (Luke  xix.  1 — 9.) 

ZACCHUR=OTi»4/t/Z.  A  descend- 
ant of  Simeon.    (1  Chron.  iv.  26.) 

ZACCUR=wi/k^ttZ.  1.  A  descend- 
ant of  Keubcn.     (Num.  xiii.  4.)    2. 


ZAC 


ZAI 


A  son  of  Asaph;  (1  Chron.  xxv.  2,  I 
10;)  also  written  "Zichri."  (1  Chron. 
ix.  15.)  3.  The  son  of  Imri.  (Xeh. 
iii.  2.)  4.  The  name  of  two  of  the 
Levites.  (Neh.  x.  12;  xiii.  13.)  o. — 
See  Zabbui). 

ZACHAKIAH  =  whom  Jehovah 
rememhcrs.  1.  A  king  of  Israel  who 
succeeded  his  father,  Jeroboam  II. 
B.  c,  770,  and  reigned  six  months.  Ho 
did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lorti,  and 
Shallum,  the  .son  of  Jabesh,  conspired 
against  him,  slew  him  in  public,  and 
reigned  in  his  stead.  He  was  the  last 
of  the  dynasty  of  Jehu.  Thus  was 
fulfilled  what  the  Lord  had  f»)retold  to 
Jehu,  that  his  children  should  sit  on 
the  throne  of  Israel  to  the  fourth 
generation.  (2  Kings  xiv.  29;  ::v.  8 
— 12;  X.  30;  Am.  vii.  9.)  As  J«'ro- 
boam  is  said  to  have  only  reigned  41 
years,  (1  Kings  xiv.  28,  21),)  some 
critics,  including  the  English  transla- 
tors, in  the  margin,  have  supposed  an 
interregnum  of  11  years  between  the 
death  of  the  father  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  son.  Jeroboam  ascendod 
the  throne  ii.  c.  823,  and  Zaeliariah 
n.  c.  770.  Others  moot  the  diiHculty 
by  supposing  that  Jerob«nim  reigned 
.51  years,  and  that  the  number  41  is 
an  error  of  the  .scribes.  2.  The  father 
of  the  wife  of  Ahax,  jiud  ihe  grand- 
father of  Hezekiah;  (2  Kings  xviii. 
2;)  also  written  "Zechariah."  (2 
Chron.  xxix.  1.) 

ZACHARIAS=whom  JcMvah  re- 
members, 1.  A  priest  of  the  family  of 
Abiah,  and  father  of  John  the  Baptist, 
who,  with  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  'Svalked 
in  all  the  commandments  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Lord,  blameless."  When 
the  promise  of  a  son  was  announced  to 
him  in  the  temple,  by  the  angel,  it 
seemed  so  beyond  the  range  of  proba- 
bility that  his  faith  fulled,  and  he  asked 
for  some  extraordinary  sign  that  the 
promise  should  be  acco.nplished.  He 
was  immediately  deprived  of  the  power 
of  speech,  and  remained  dumb  until 
the  eighth  day  after  the  birth  of  the 
promised  child ;  when  being  asked  to 
give  the  infant  a  name,  in  obedience 
*ie  angelic  direction  he  called  him 
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John,  and  forthwith  the  power  of 
speech  was  restored  to  him,  and  he 
employed  it  io  a  strain  of  the  most 
devout  gratitude  and  praise.  (Luke 
i.  5 — 79.)  2.  The  son  of  Barachias, 
who  was  slain  bv  the  Jews  **  between 
the  temple  and  the  altar."  (  Matt.  xxiiL 
35;  Luke  xi.  r>l.)  Some  expositors 
suppose  that  Zechariah,  the  son  of 
Jehoida,  who  was  stoned  by  order  of 
Joash,  is  the  person  alluded  to.  (2 
Chron.  xxiv.  20,  21.)  Others  refer  it 
to  Zechariah  the  prophet,  the  son  of 
J^rachiah;  but  history  gives  no  ac- 
count of  his  death.  (Zech.  L  1.) 
Others  again  make  the  reference  to 
Zacharias  the  father  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, who,  according  to  certain  apocry- 
phal accounts,  was  slain,  by  Iierod^s 
order,  between  the  altar  and  the  tem- 
ple, because  he  v.'ould  not  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  abode  of  his  son.  AVTiile 
others  think  that  our  Lord  spoke  pro- 
phetically of  Zacharias  the  son  of  Ba- 
ruch,  who  was  slain  by  the  Zelotit  in 
the  temple,  within  a  generation  of  the 
time  He  was  speaking.  (Jos.  Wart^ 
vi.  5.  4.) 

ZACHER=/;mi>r.  A  descendant 
of  Benjamin;  (1  Chron.  viiL  31 ;)  also 
called  "Zechariah."  (1  Chron.  ix. 37.) 

ZADOK=/M«f.  1.  The  Hebrew  high 
priest,  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon; he  was  the  successor  of  Abiathar. 
and  of  the  family  of  Eleaxar.  (2  Sam. 
viii.  17;  xv.  24—35;  xviii.  19.  22,  27; 
xix,  11;  XX.  25;  1  Kings  i.  32— 45; 
1  Chron.  vi.  8.)  The  sons  of  Zadok 
were  pre-eminent  in  the  priestly 
family.  (Exek.  xl.  4(»;  xliii.  19;  xlir. 
15;  xlviii.  11.)  2.  The  father  of 
Shallum,  and  high  priest  of  the  He- 
brews. (I  Chron.  vi.  12;  E«r.  vii.  2.) 
'd.  The  father-in-law  of  lung  Uautiah. 
(1  Kings  XV.  33;  2  Chron,  xvii,  1.)  4. 
The  son  of  Baana.  (Neh.  iii.  4;  x.  21«) 
5.  The  son  of  Immer,  the  scribes 
(Neh.  iii.  29;  xiii.  13.)  G.  One  of  the 
priests.    (Neh.  xi.  11.) 

Z A U A  M=:  '/Av i h  in//.  A  to n  of  Bo- 
hoboam.     (2  Chron.  xi.  19.) 

ZAJli=zsnMll.  A  place  apparently 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kdom.  (2  Kings 
viii.  21.)    GosoDiiis  suppi;sos  that  the 


ZAX. 
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"  wMk'  tis  princes,'*  is  .anoUiair  ucma 
oif.th^  .savH^  place.    (2  <ihrQn.  xxi.  JK) 

fi^tVeF,Qf  Ilanqn.    {N«b«  ii|s.  80.).  - 

j5At^IC'H=»f//tf^,  1.  A  mouutain 
oi^t  jelf(V9tM^I  plain  in  Snmaviti, .  iiq9x 
^hef]^ftfQ,  ,Tike  tmly.high  nn>u»iam5 
iHjth^ci^U'l)ourhoo4,WPe  Gd^^-iiu^^ind 

E^' !'.( Ji'd.J^fWn'^S.)  Ma«^'  suppose 
tl^  to  be  tUe ;»li,inf)  n^  "  £^9JUiion«"  (Pb. 
IxFiiJu  .,U,)  'vW.h^^n  th^  Aluiighty 
seattf^ifod  kings  .^  t^e  land  tbore  Wfts 
siipw  9a  Salv^cuD,*- ).  9,  tUe  fieldii  were 
\|'ilUfine4  ,^vUh  tUe  bi^aes  <;>£  t^e  sltvin. 

i  ZAI^M0NAH=:*7i4«/y.  Qne  of  the 
statjui^  of  tl^  U«brQW$  in'  th,#  d^ii^rt. 
(JJ^u^n-xxxjii.  4i].)  ,.      . 

/Hiai*,.  A  prince  of  the  Midiaoites. 
yoxdg.  vjii.  5;  J*8.  lx*xail  11.) 

( .  Z A  MZ  U AI  MIM=s: n/}^  people,  .  A 
^2^;e  ^  ^vai^lSy  dwi.41ing  in  the  territory 
06  the  Ammonites,     (i)eut,  ii.  iiO,) 

,,  ZAKUAH=y«izr4A,  i5w>^,  1,  A  pUco 
iii  the  tube  of  Judah,  not  far  from 
Zqrihi  to  which,  feays^  Dt^  Ui>hinr>on, 
'\vi44s  uainc  and  site;  ai  Ji<j,Hua^  still 
qpi^ir^^ond."  (Josh.  :jiT.  iU;  Neh.  iiL 
liji;  Sil^O.)  2.  Aplace.in  UitiiAoun- 
l^iAqf  Jadalu    C«To^h.  xv<  56») 

.  ZAPIIZiA'm-l^AA^'EAIi.  —  See 

i5APllOX=5:;fi!f^  w/nt//.    A  city  in 
the  tra)e  ot"  iiud,  .  (Josh.  xiii.  27.) 
.   ZAKAIi=?a  rixin/f,    or    bre^iJilnf 
fpi'th,    A  son  of  Judahy  by  Taniar; 
(Gen.xxxviii.  30;)  also  caU(?d  "Za- 
ra;"  (Matt  i.  3;)  WJd  "Zerab;"  his 
(lesccndautB  are    cflJll^  f\Zai:h^tei^." 
(i]^(.um.  xxvi.  20;  Josh,  vii*  Ij  xxii,  20; 
i  .Ci^on.  ii.  ^y  (;.):^3ee  Ezaiauxi.:. 
: ,  JSSABEAXI.r-See  Zorab. 
.   ZARKATIirj:Ea— Se©;?uiuu, 
.  ZAJiFJX-^See  Zbbbp.  ,-    . 
^AEEPIUTII.— S?e  Sarei'ta. 
J.  ZAK£.X.\iN.~-T8ee  Zkbi^pa.   . 
^  2ARETH-SIIAHAR=:itj«t^w//>Mr 
fftiie^TVi^  Acxty  InBeubwu  (Jc^ih. 
::!giii.i9.) 
^  ZAlWITE&i— .gee  Zar.ui,    und 

^  '^SjIT  ANAH.-i-See  Z«B*iBA. 
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ZAKXIIAN.— ^e.  ZEXl]^>A. 

ZATTJ^lUs=/*tpmf^.^  A.oli*«fDf 
the  people.    (Ijfeh.  x.  14.)    .  ,.  .  ^ 

ZATTUspff  sprout  ?\ »  Ouc,  whosp* 
dfiscendantvS  returned  from  .  Exlio. 
(Ezr.  \lf^\  X.  27;  Neh.  vil  li;.), 

ZAVAN.— See  Zaava>%  ,     . 

ZA7jA=fHlnes8,  ahuridanoef  A 
son  of  Jqn  a '.ban.     (1  Chron.  ii,  33.) 

ZEAL.  An  earnestness  , 'arising 
from  good  or  evil  motives.  '(2  Ssam. 
xxi.  2;  I  Cor.  xiv.  12;  CoI*-iv,.,l3.) 
Phinehas  was  commended  bec^iuse  he 
was  zealous  for  Jehovah ;  (Kum.  xxv. 
11 — 18;)  but  Jehu,  when  bo  slew, the 
priest«  of  Baal  and  the  family  of  Ahab, 
.  was  zealous  in  (trder  to  gain  public 
applause.  (2  Kings  x.  16-^3.1.)  Zeal 
may  be  misdirected;  or  it  may  be  Jion- 
ourablc.  (PhiL  iii.  6;  Gal.  iv.  17,  18; 
Tit.  ii.  14;  Ps.  Ixix.  9;  John  ii.  7T«) 
Zeal,  like  anger,  is  ahso  attributed  tu 
God..  (2  Kings  xix.  ol;  Xsa.  ix.  7; 
Ezek*  V.  13.) 

ZEiVLOTS.— See  Zi;lotes. 

ZEBAl)lABi=Jehovah>  gave,  1, 
Two  of  the  descendants  of  Benjamin. 
(1  Chron.  viii.  15, 17.)  2.  A  sonof  Je- 
roham*  (1  Chron,  xil  7.  3.  The  son 
of  Asahel.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  7.)  4. 
One  of  the  Levites.  (1  Chron.  xxvi. 
2.)  5.  One  of  the  itinerant  Levite^  in 
the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron. 
xvii.  8.)  6.  The  son  of  IshmaeJL.  (2 
Chron,  xix.  11.)  7.  The  son  of  ]V^i- 
chael.  (Ezr.  viii.  8.)  8.  One  of.  the 
priests.    (Ezr.  x.  20.) 

ZEBAIl^asloHffJUeringy  A  prince 
of  the  Midianites.  (Judg.  viii.  fi;  ]?s. 
LjtxxiiL  11.) 

ZEBAIM=rof«.    A  place  in  Pales- 
.  tine.    (.Ezr.  ii.  57;  Neh.  vii.  69.) 

ZEliEX>m^.z=Jehovahffave,  A  fis>i- 
crman  of  Galilee,  the  husband  of  ^^n-. 
lome,.  and  father  of  the  apostles  JaJ^es 
and  John.  Ilis  employment  sefqms, 
to  have  been  a  lucrative  ojoe,  as  ho 
had  not  only  a  boat  and  nels,  bu^i 
,  hired  servants.  (Matt.  iv.  21;  x.2; 
XX.  20;  xxvi.  37,  xxvii.  66;  Mark  i. 
19.  20jiii- 17;  x.35;  Luke  v.  10;  John 
xxi.  2.) 

,  ZEBINA=W^Jt^.  AsonofKebo, 
(Ear.  X.  43.) 


ZEB 


XEC 


ZEBOlNLsszhyenas.  1.  A  city  in  the 
Tale  of  Siddim,  destroyed  with  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  and  covered  by  the 
Dead  sea.  (Gen.  x.  19;  xix.  25; 
Dent.  xxix.  23;  Hos.  xi.  8.)  It  is 
also  written  "Zeboiim."  (Gen.  xir. 
2.)  2.  A  valley  and  town  in  Benja- 
min.   (1  Sam.  xtii.  18;  Neh.  xi.  34.) 

ZEBUDAH=  begtamed.  The  mo- 
ther of  Jehoiakim.  (2King8Xxiii.36.) 

Z£BUL=a  dicellina.  The  gover- 
nor of  Shechem  under  Abimelech. 
(Judg.  ix.  29—41.) 

ZEBULUJifszhabitation,  The  tenth 
son  of  Jacob,  bom  of  Leah,  in  Meso- 
potamia. (Gen.  XXX.  20;  xxxv.  23; 
xlvi.  14.)  The  territory  of  the  tribe 
descended  from  him  was  assigned  pro- 
phetically by  Jacob  his  father;  (Uen. 
xlix.  18;)  it  lay  between  Naphtali  on 
the  norUi  and  Issachar  on  tne  south, 
while  one  extremity  bordered  on  the 
south-western  side  of  the  sea  of  Gali- 
lee, the  other  stretched  along  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Hence  the  Ze- 
bulunites  took  part  in  sea-faring  con- 
cerns. (Josh.xix.  10 — 16;  Beutxxxiii. 
18;  Num.  i.  30;  xxvi.  26;  Isa.  ix.  1.) 
The  Canaanites  within  the  limits  of  this 
tribe  who  were  not  expelled,  became 
tributaries.  (Judg.  i.  30.)  In  the  time 
of  David  the  Zebulunites  were  charac- 
terised as  boing  **tme  hearted."  (1 
Chron.  xii.  33;  Matt  iv.  13, 15;  Rev. 
viL8.) 

ZECHARIAH=whom  J'c7*<waA  re- 
viembert.  1.  The  son  of  Jehoiada,  and 
high  priest  of  the  Hebrews.  Zecha- 
ri^  moved  at  the  Arrowing  corruptions 
of  the  age,  stood  forth  at  one  of  the 
nationalfestivals,  and  honestly  expos- 
tulated with  the  people  in  the  presence 
of  the  king;  upon  which  they  stoned 
him  to  death,  **in  the  court  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,'*  by  the  command 
of  Joash,  who  ungratefully  remem- 
bered **  the  kindness  which  Jehoiada 
his  father  had  done  him."  (2  Chron. 
xxiv.  15—22.)  2.  A  descendant  of 
Beuben.  (1  Chron.  v.  7.)  3.  One  of 
the  itinerant  teachers  in  the  time  of 
Jehoshaphat.  (2  Chron.  xviL  7.)  4. 
A  son  of  Jehoshaphat.  (2  Chron.  xxi 
2.)    5.  A  son  of  Jeberechiah.    (Isa. 
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viii.  2.)    6.  A  prophet  in  Jerusalem 
in  the  reign  of  Uzziah.    (2  Cknm. 
xxvi.  5.)    7.  The  name  of  fire  of  tht 
Levites.    (1  Chron.  ix.  21;   xt.  18, 
20,  24;   2  Chron.  xx.  14;  xxix.  13; 
xxxiv.  12;  xxxv.  8.)    8.  One  who  re- 
turned from  Exile.    (Ear.  viiL  3, 16; 
Neh.  viiL  4.)     9.    A  descendant  of 
Bebai.    (Exr.  viii  11.)    10.    A  de- 
scendant of  Elam.  (Ear.  x.  26.)    11. 
Two  descendants  of  Judah.    (Neh. 
xi.  4,  5.)    12.    Two  of  the  priests. 
(Neh.  xi.  12;    xii.  36,  41.)     IS.  A 
prophet    who    flourished    after   the 
Exile,  whose  writings  are  preserved 
in  the  sacred  canon.    (Zech.  L  1,  7.) 
He  was  the  son  of  Berechiah,  and 
grandson  of  Iddo,  one  of  the  priests 
who  went  up  from  the  Exile  with 
ZerubbabeL    His  father  being  dead. 
Zechariah  appears  to  have  succeeded 
Iddo   in    his  office  under  the   high 
priest  Joiakim;    (Neh.  xiL    4,  16;) 
hence  he  is  sometimes  called  **  Zech- 
ariah the  son  of  Iddo."    (Ear.  r.  1; 
vi.  14.)    Zechariah  began  to  prophesr 
in  the  eighth  month  of  the  seoonayev 
of  Darius  Hvstaspes,  king  of  Persis, 
B.  c.  520,  and  but  a  short  time  later 
thanHaggai.  These  two  prophets,wids 
united  zeal,  encouraged  the  people  v> 
resume  the  work  of  the  tenapie,  whk% 
had  been  discontinued  for  some  jew 
14. — See  Zacher,  and  Zagqjl&iab. 

ZECHARIAH,    Book    or.       Tk- 
longest  of  the  twelve  minor  prophi:&> 
It  properly  consists  of  two  p&rts«  emci 
evidently  from  the  pen  of  one  o»^ 
Zechariah  the  prophet,  the  son  of  &- 
rechiah,  the  son  or  Iddo.     (SSech.  L  ' 
7.)    Even  the  mnch-conteste<l  pass.kr 
in  Matt  xxvii.  9,  10 — thoii^jh   ««.«■- 
copies  read  **  Zechariah,**  while  other 
leave  out  the  name  and  mer^lr  rt^ 
"the  prophet" — ^is  intention&lly   v 
cribed  by  the  Evangelist  to  **  «Jeres'« 
inasmuch  as  Zechariah*s    pr^dkr^ 
was  just  a  reiteration  of  t^ro  f^»r 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah.     («f  er.  r* 
2—8;   xix.  1—6;  Zech.  xi.    15,  ! 
The  grand  design  of  the  wbole  h- 
was  to  encourage  the  Jewa  in  the  «e£ 
blishment  of  their  nationml    insar 
tions,  cheering  them  with  predicci'- 
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•concerning  the  Messiah,  and  the  ap* 
proach  of  that  universal  dispensation 
of  mercy  of  which  their  national  in- 
stitutions were  but  the  type.  The  first 
part  refers  in  general  to  events  shortly 
to  take  place,  and  includes  chapters 
L — viii.  The  introduction  is  an  ex- 
hortation to  the  Jews  who  had  re- 
turned from  the  Exile,  to  guard 
■against  those  sins  which  had  drawn 
so  much  distress  upon  their  ances- 
tors, (i.  1 — 6.)  This  is  followed  by 
a  series  of  eight  visions,  which  relate 
to  the  happy  completion  of  the  temple, 
and  to  the  Divine  protection  which  the 
Jews  were  to  enjoy.  The  second  part 
consists  of  two  divisions,  and  contains 
predictions  of  remote  events.  The 
former,  extending  from  chapters 
ix. — xi.,  in  a  variety  of  predictions  un- 
folding the  circumstances  of  the  Jews, 
in  Alexander's  expedition  through 
Syria  and  Palestine;  and  their  victo- 
ries, under  the  Maccabees,  over  their 
Syrian  and  Grecian  enemies.  The 
second  division,  consisting  of  chapters 
xii. — ^xiv.,  evidently  contains  several 
animating  predictions  of  the  Messiah 
and  His  times;  the  revolt  against  the 
Romans ;  and  a  glance  at  the  gradual 
but  universal  spread  of  the  pure  reli- 
gion of  the  Gospel.  Some  of  the 
apparently  obscure  symbols  in  this 
book  may  now  be  happily  illustrated 
from  the  mythological  ngures  exhibit- 
ed on  the  recently  exhumed  Assyrian 
sculptures. 

Z^DAD=ithe  averted^  avoided? 
A  town  in  the  northern  extremity  of 
Palestine ;  (Num.  xxxiv.  8 ;  Ezek.  xlvii. 
15 ;)  now  a  large  village  called  Sudud, 
in  Uie  desert,  east  of  the  great  road 
from  Damascus  to  Hums  or  Emesa. 

ZEDEKlAli=zjugtice  of  Jehovah.  1. 
The  last  king  of  Judah,  to  whom  this 
name  was  given  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  instead  of  his  former 
one,  "  Mattaniah,"=^f/%  of  Jehorah, 
He  was  the  son  of  Josiah,  and  uncle 
of  Jehoiachin  his  predecessor;  and 
when  he  is  called  "the  brother  of 
Jehoiachin,"  it  is  merely  in  the  gene- 
ral sense  of  relative,  (2  Kings  xxiv. 
17 — 20;  iChron.  iii.l6;  2Chron.xxxvi. 
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10—18;  Jer.  i.  3.)  He  was  placed  upon 
the  throne  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  the 
ag^  of  twenty-one,  and  reigned  eleven 
years,  from  598  to  588  b.  c.  Zede- 
kiah  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord| 
for  which  Jeremiah  threatened  him, 
and  the  obdurate  nation,  with  severe 
punishments.  (Jer.  xxviii.  1 — 17; 
xxxvii.  1 — 21;  xxxviiL  I — 28.)  In 
the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  he  re- 
volted against  Nebuchadnezzar,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Chaldean 
army  marched  into  Judea,  and  took 
all  the  fortified  places.  The  promised 
aid  of  the  Egyptians,  to  whom  he  had 
applied,  failed;  (Ezek.  xvii.  12—20;) 
and,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign, 
Jerusalem  was  taken.  The  king  and 
his  people  endeavoured  to  escape  by 
night;  but  they  were  captured  m  the 
plain  of  Jericho.  Zedekiah  was 
seized  and  carried  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
then  at  Riblah,  in  Syria,  who  re- 
proached him  with  his  perfidy,  caused 
all  his  sons  to  be  slain  in  his  presence, 
and  his  own  eyes  to  be  put  out;  and 
then  loading  him  with  chains,  he  sent 
him  to  Babylon,  where  he  died.  (2 
Kings  XXV.  1 — 7;  Jer.  xxxix.  1 — 7.) 

2.  A  false  prophet  of  Samaria, 
who  encouraged  Ahab  to  fight 
against  the  Syrians.  (1  Kings 
xxii.  fl,  24;  2  Chron.  xviu.  10,  23.) 

3.  A  false  prophet,  whom  the  king  of 
Babylon  put  to  death.  (Jer.  xxix. 
21,  22.)  4.  A  son  of  Jeconiah;  but 
the  margin  has  "his  uncle,"  i.e. 
Zedekiah  the  king.  (1  Chron.  iii.  16, 
comp.  verse  15.)  5.  The  son  of 
Hannaniah.    (Jer.  xxxvL  12.) 

ZEEB=a  wolf  A  Midianitish 
prince.  (Judg.  vii.  25;  viii.  3;  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  11.) 

ZELAHsa  rib,  A  citv.in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  where  Saul  was 
buried.  (Josh.  xviiL  28 ;  2  Sam.  xzi.  14.) 

ZELEKs=/?Mttr0.  One  of  David's 
distinguished  ofiicers.  (2  Sam.  zxiiL 
87;  1  Chron.  xi.  39.) 

ZELOPHEHAD  =/r#^  fracture^ 
perhaps  ^r^-^om.  A  descendant  of 
Manasseh,  who  died  in  the  wilderness, 
leaving  no  son,  bnt  five  daughters. 
(Num.  xxvi.  38.)    On  the  numbering 
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<>C  tho  iM0t4e  ppeparatorv  to  the  dm- 
•409  of  (b^  rrouiified'lAna,  the  daugh* 
tyj:^  v^qve^ted  to  be  allowf^  to  repre- 
wm^  vthei^  fatlier,  And  -to  receive  hU 
inhoritance,  thai  the  xutme  of  their 
^athf r .  »himl^  not  bo  cxtio^nUhod. 
Qa  th£  divbioD  of  tli«  land,  thay  ap* 
p^red  before  Joshua^  and  Elcazar  the 
jd^cstt  and  the  prioce«,  to  put  io  thoir 
clfuniv.and,  in  tLpcordawie  with  an  ex- 
wess.  eoactxnenty  *'fehey  obtained  an 
Mihoritance  amon;;  the  bretlircn  of 
thw  father,"  (Xunt.  x».vii.  1 — 11  ^ 
^osh.  xvU.  3. 4-) 

2EL0TES=a  t-nlot.  The  Greejc 
•umame  given  to  Simon  the  Canaan- 
1^  i.  e.-^the  iLutuiuitcsztho  zealot, 
Pfn^  of  the  A  pottles  i  (Luke  vi.  15; 
Acts  i.  ISi  Malt.  X.  4;)  probably  from 
t)xe  circumstance  of  his  havipg  been 
a  loember  of  the  Jewish  seat  <:alled 
**  Zealots,"  who  wore  eealous  in  be« 
half  of  the  ancient  Jewish  law  and 
institutions.  (Num.  xxv.  0 — 13; 
AqIh  xxi.  20.)     In  the  age  of  Christ, 

£'  iC  name  Zealots  was  applied  to  the 
Uower9  of  Judas,  who  formed  an 
extensive  association  against  the  tar 
levied  by  Cy renins,  and  publiely 
taught, in  opposition  to  the  IIer()dian% 
that  such  taxation  by  the  Homans 
was  repugnant  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
according  to  which  the  Jewsy  thev 
maintained,  had  no  king  but  Otoi. 
The  Pharisees  who  put  the  captious 

f[u^stio&  to  Christ :  "  vVhether  it  was 
awful  to  pay  tribute  to  Caisar'''^*  are 
Siupposed  to  have  been  Zealots;  (Matt 
ixiip  ir>— 22;)  and  the  "Galileans" 
whom  Pilate  slew  mav  have  been  of 
thisaect.  (Luke  xiii.  1,  2;  Jos.  Ifant, 
iv,  3,  9;  iv.  5.  1 — 5;  vi,  1*^;  vii.  8. 
1.) — See  *  Herodi  ANS. 

ZELZAU^ssfta^Ie/rnm  the  mJU  A 
place  on  the  border  of  Benjamin.  (1 
Sam.  z.  2.) 

,  2£UAliATM=:fIcrce  or  locks.  A 
citjr  ^n  the  tribe  of  Beivjamin;  (Josh, 
xviii.  22;)  hence,  probably,  the  name 
**  Mount ^oxnaralm,'^  in  the  mountains 
•f  Kpnraim,  which  extended  V>  the  ter- 
ritory of  Bemarain.  (1  Ciiron,xiii.4.) 
ZBW^mTK  ACanaanitishtribe, 
(Gen.  X.  18,)  probably  the  inhabitants 
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of  Simfr»,  a  ^beQieiaa  cij^^.vhieh 
aomq,  aufipcse  to  be  the  ruins  called 
Senart  five  Jnilenwes^  of  A'oa. 

ZRMiRAasA  <a«^*  A  d»»Ge&daoi 
of  BeiQamui^    (1  Chron.  vii.  &) , 

ZKXASs^iei^  ^ns,  A  Christian 
teacher;  also  called  the  "iawyer/ 
probably  from  having  been  n  doctor 
of  the  MoMiic  law.    (Tit.  iii.  13.) 

ZEVHAmAUszzJfikamk  kidn  or 
protects.  1 .  A  llebraw  prophet,  the  tea 
of  Cushi,  who  flxevoiaed  his  office 
early  in  the  reigf^of  Josiah,  probably 
for.  some  tii^e  after  C-10  b.  c.  (Zeph.  i. 
1—9.)  Tlie  first  two  chapters  of  the 
book  of  21ephaniah  contain  predic- 
tions of  the  captivity  of  the  inhabi- 
tanla  of  Judaic  of  the  desolation  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Philistines,  Moabitea,  Anunonites, 
Oushites,  the  ruin  of  Nineveh,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 
In  chapter  ii.,7,.the  restoration  ot  the 
Jews  to  their  own  land  is  touched  on. 
In  the  third  chapter,  the  prophet  re- 
proves the  vices  of  the  Jews,  and 
promises,  after  the  return  from  Bxile, 
the  propagation  of  the  trUe  reitgion, 
andthoperscveranceof  theHebrewsin 
the  worship  of  God.  (Zeph.  i.  5,  comp. 
Jer.  viii.  2.;  2  Kings  xx^ii.  12  ^  comp. 
Zeph.  i.  12  with  Jer.  xlviii.  1  \ ;  Zoph. 
i.  IB  with  Kzek.  vii.  10;  Zeph,  lii.  ^ 
with  Ezek.  xxii.  2G.)  2.  The  second 
priest,  who,  along  with  Seraiad  thc 
high  priest,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
king  of  Babylon,  at  Biblah.  ( 2  Kinp^ 
xxv.  18 — 21;  Jer,  xxi.  If  xxix.  ^5, 
29;  xxxvii.  8;  lu.  24—57.)  SL  A 
person  of  distinction,  whose  aons  re* 
turned  from  Exile.  (Zech.  tL  lOj,  1-1  .^ 
4.  dneofthcLcvites,  (lChron.Ti.50 

ZEPIIATH.— See  IloiiM.ui, 

ZEPIIATnAH=n'a/M  fcircr.  A 
valley  near  Mareshah,  in  the  irlbe  of 
Judan.    (2  Chron.  xiv.  10.) 

ZEPHl.— $ee  Zjspho. 

ZEPH0=tp3^c^  tomr.  A  son  of 
Eliphax^  (Gen,  xxxvi  11,  15;)  nlsti 
written  "  Zephi."  .  (1  CKtoxjl  i.   ^) 

ZEPHON.-*^eo  Zirnrox.  ..  / 

ZEli=/*>rf.  A  phicc  in  JJ^aplhalL 
(Judg.  xix.  8^.) 
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1.  ZERAH=0  ritina  or  breaking 
forth,  A  grandson  of  Esau.  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  13,  17;  1  Chron.  i.  37.)  2.  A 
son  of  Simeon;  also  called  '*Zohar;" 
<Gen.  xlvi.  10;)  his  descendants  are 
called ''Zarhites."  (Num.xxvL13;  1 
Chron.  i?.  24.)  3.  One  of  the  Levites. 
(1  Chron.  Ti.  21,  41.)    4.  See  Zarah. 

2.  Zebah.  a  king  of  Ethiopia  and 
Egypt;  probably  the  same  as  Oiorkon, 
the  second  king  in  the  twenty-second 
dynasty  of  Manetho.  His  name  is 
written  on  the  monuments, 
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Amun,  sacred  to  Osorkon.  This  king, 
with  an  immense  army,  invaded  the 
kingdom  of  Jndahin  the  tenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Asa,  b.  c.  iH3.  The  king 
of  Jadah,  depending  on  the  arm  of  Je- 
hovah, went  out  against  him  without 
fear,  and  obtained  a  signal  victory,  in 
the  valley  of  Zephathah.  (2  Chron. 
xiv.  9 — 15;  xvi.  8.) 
Z£RAHIAH=whom  Jehovakeauted 
to  he  ham,  1.  A  descendant  of  Eleazar, 
the  high  priest.  (1  Chron.  vi.  6,  61 ; 
£z.  vii.  4.)  2.  A  descendant  of  Pa- 
hath-Moab.    (Ezr.  viii.  4.) 

ZEREA  =:  exuberant  growth,  A 
valley,  with  a  stream  flowing  through 
it,  in  the  territory  of  Moab,  on  the 
east  of  the  Deaa  sea.  Zered,  also 
written  **  Zared,'*  was  one  of  the  sta- 
tions of  the  Hebrews  in  the  desert. 
(Num.  xxi.  12;  Deut.  iL  13, 14.) 

ZERED A=raoZi/f^.  A  city  in  Ma- 
nasseh,  near  Beth-shean;  (1  Kings  xi. 
26;)  also  variously  writtefT  "Zere- 
dathah;"  (2  Chr.  iv.  17;)  "  Zererath ;" 
(Judg.  viL  22;)  "  Zaretan,"  (Josh.  iii. 
16;)  "Zarthan,"  (1  Kings  vil  46;) 
and  •«  Zartonah."    (1  Kings  iv.  12.) 

ZEREDATHAH.— See  Zereda. 

ZERERATH.~8ee  Zereda. 

Z^KE&n^izgolden,  The  ambitious 
wife  of  Haman.  (Est,  v.  10, 14;  vi.  13.) 

ZBRETH=#/i2<;n/2<7tfr.  A  descend- 
ant of  Judah.    (1  Chron.  iv.  7.) 

ZERI.— See  Izri. 

ZBRORsa  bundle^  purge,    A  de- 
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tcendant  of  Benjamin.  (I  Sam.  ix.  1.) 
ZERVAszleprout.    The  mother  of 
Jeroboam.    (1  Kings  xl.  26.) 

Z£RUBBABEL=u<m?»,  i.  e.  begot- 
ten in  Babylon,  The  son  of  Pedaiah, 
the  son  of  Salathiel  or  Shealtiel,  the 
son  of  Jeconiah,  of  the  royal  house  of 
David;  (1  Chron.  iii.  19;)  also  written 
"ZorobabeL"  (Matt.  i.  12, 18.)  The 
Persian  name  of  this  prince  of  Judah 
was  ^'Sheshbazzar."  (Ezr.i.8,11;  ii.2; 
iii.  2;  v.  14, 16.)  He  was  the  first 
pahhai,  i.  e.  pasha  or  governor,  of 
Jerusalem,  after  the  Exifo.  (Hag.  i. 
1,  14;  ii.  2,  21,  23.)  After  the  buUd- 
ing  of  the  temple  had  been  suspended 
more  than  thirteen  years,  it  was  re- 
sumed, through  the  influence  of  Zerub- 
babel  at  the  Persian  court,  in  the 
second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  about 
B.  c.  520.  He  lived  to  see  the  temple 
completed,  b.  c.  516. 

ZERUIAH  =:  e2(?A  wounded,  A 
daughter  of  Jesse,  and  sister  of  David 
(1  Chron.  ii.  16;  2  Sam.  ii.  18;  iii.  39; 
viii.  16;  xiv.  1;  xvi.  9.) 

ZETHAM=<)Zi9^?  tree.    One  of  the 
Levites.    (I  Chron.  ii.  3,  8;  xxvi  22.) 
Z£THAN=:0/ir0  tree,   A  descend- 
ant of  Benjamin.    (1  Chron.  vu.  10.) 
ZETHAR=:«tor.      A   eunuch  in 
the  court  of  Xerxes.    (Est  i.  10.) 

ZlA  =  motion.  A  descendant  of 
Gad.    (1  Chron.  v.  13.) 

ZlltiA=i  gtatue.  The  steward  to 
Mephibosheth.  (2Sam.  ix.2 — ld;xvL 
1—4;  xix.  24—30.) 

ZlBEO^^dued,      A  son  of  Seir, 
and  a  chief  of  the  Hivites  andHorites. 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  20,  24;  1  Chr.  i.  38.) 
Z[BIA=r0«.  A  descendant  of  Ben- 
jamin.    (1  Chron.  viii.  9.) 

ZlBlAH=r<)<?.  Themoth«rofking 
Juash.  (2  Kings  xiL  2;  2  Chron. 
xxiv.  I.) 

ZlCHSilzizremored,  or  renowned,  1. 
A  descendant  of  Levi.  This  name  is 
sometimes  erroneously  printed  **  Zith- 
ri."  (Gen.  vi.  21.)  2.  The  name  of 
two  deanendants  of  Benjamin.  (] 
Chron.  flli.  19,  23.)  3.  The  father  of 
Elishaphlt.  (2  Chron.  xxiiL  1.)  4. 
An  Ephraimite  and  distinguished 
warrior  under  Pekah  king  of  Israel; 
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(2  Kings  XTL  5;  Isa.  WL  1.)  6.  Tbe 
fitther  of  Joel.  (Neh.  xL  9.)  6.— 
See  Zaocur. 

ZlDDlU=:the  ndet,  A  town  in 
Naphtali.    (Josh  xix.  35.) 

ZIDKIJAH=iiM^k^  of  Jehovah. 
One  who  sealed  the  covenant.  (Neh. 
X.  1.) 

ZIDON.— See  Sidon. 

Z  IF  ssbrightness^  ^ea  utff,  i.  e.flower^ 
nufnth.  The  second  month  of  the  He- 
brew year,  corresponding  to  the  new 
moon  of  our  May.  (1  Kings  vi.  1, 37.) 

ZIHA~<fry,  thirsty.  One  of  the 
Nethinim.  (£zr.  ii.  43;  Neh.  yii.  46; 
xi.  21.) 

ZIIM.  This  Hebrew  word  occurs 
in  tbe  margin  of  Isa.  xiii.  21 ;  xxxiv. 
14;  but  in  the  text  is  properly  render- 
ed **  wild  beasts  of  the  desert."  ( Jer. 
L  39;  Ps.  Ixxii  9;  Ixxiv.  14;  Isa. 
xxiii.  13.) 

ZIKLAG^flonfinff  fountain,  A 
city  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
Judah,  but  afterwards  allotted  to 
Simeon.  (Josh.  xv.  31;  xix.  5:  1 
Chron.  iv.  30;  1  Sam.  xxx.  1,  14,  26; 
2  Sam.  i.  1 ;  ii.  1 — 4;  1  Chron.  xii.  1 
—22;  Neh.  xi.  28. 

ZUjLAHszshade.  One  of  the  wires 
of  Lamech,  and  the  mother  of  Tubal 
Cain.   (Gen.  it.  19,  23.) 

ZILPAH=a  dropping.  The  hand- 
maid of  Leah,  whom  she  gave  to  Jacob, 
and  who  became  the  mother  of  Gad 
and  Asher.  (Gen.  xxix.  24;  xxx. 
9 — 13;  XXXV.  26;  xxxvii.  2;  xlvi,  18.) 

ZlLTllAl^hadoWt  i.  e.  protection 
of  Jehovah,  1.  A  descendant  of  Ben- 
jamin. (1  Chron.  viii.  20.)  2.  A 
dascendant  of  Manasseh.  (1  Chron. 
xii.  20.) 

ZiyimAK^misohiefj  crime.  1.  A 
descendant  of  Levi.  (1  Chron.  vi.  20, 
42.)  2.  One  of  the  Levites.  (2  Chron. 
xxix.  12.) 

ZIMllANs^un^,  i. «.  celebrated  in 
ionffn  renowned*  A  son  of  Abraham 
by  Keturah;  who  gave  name  to  an 
Arabian  tribe  descended  from  him, 
called  **  Zimri,"  i.e.  ZimraniiBM.  (Gen. 
XXV.  2;  1  Chron.  i.  32;  Jer.  xxv.  25.) 

ZIMRIs:  Mfn^,  i.  e«  celebrated  in 
song^  renowned.    1.  A  prince  or  chief 
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of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  who  brought 
into  the  Hebrew  camp  at  Shittiia,  a 
Midianitish  woman;  for  which  be  was 
slain,  and  the  woman  also,  by  Fhiaeas. 
(Num.  XXV.  1 — 18.  2.  A  descendant 
of  Benjamin.  (1  Chron.  viii.  36;  ix. 
42. )  a  The  general  of  £lah«  king  of 
Israel,  and  whom  he  slew  while  in- 
toxicskted,  and  usurped  his  kingdom, 
about  B.  c.  928.  (1  Kings  xvi  1—20; 
2  Kings  ix.  31.)    4.  See  Zabdi«  and 

ZlXRAK. 

ZLNssa  low  palm-tree.  A  desert 
on  the  south  of  Palestine,  in  which 
was  situated  the  city  Kadeshbamea. 
(Num.  xiii.  21 ;  xx.  1 ;  xxvii.  14 ;  xxxiv. 
3,  4;  Josh  xv.  13.) 

ZINA.— See  Zizah. 

ZlOy s^iunny  place,  eunn^  mount. 
The  soutbwestemmost  and  the  high- 
est of  the  hills  on  which  Jernsawm 
was  built.  It  included  the  most  an- 
cient part  of  the  city,  with  tbe  citadel; 
and  as  Mount  Moriah  on  which  the 
temple  was  built  was  reckoned  to  Zion, 
it  included  the  temple  also,  and  was 
called  the  **City  of  David."  (2  Chron. 
V.  2.)  Dr.  Robinson  says— On  the  west 
and  south  Zion  rises  abruptly  from 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  which  sweeps 
round  its  south-west  comer  almost  at 
a  right  angle,  descending  very  rapidly 
first  towards  the  south,  and  then 
towards  the  east,  to  the  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat.  Thiscircumstance  renders 
the  south-west  brow  of  Zion  apparent- 
ly more  lofty  than  any  other  pcnnt 
connected  with  the  city  now  or  an- 
ciently. The  same  traveller's  mea- 
surements give  the  elevation  of  Zion 
above  the  valley  at  this  point  about 
154  feet;  at  the  south-west  comer  of 
the  wall  of  the  city  104  feet;  that  of 
the  ground  at  the  Yafa  Gate  44  feet: 
while  he  estimates  the  height  of  the 
southern  brow  at  not  less  than  900 
feet.  These  differences  arise  at  least 
as  much  from  the  rapid  sinking  of  th« 
valley  as  from  the  increased  height 
of  Zion  towards  the  south.  The  aum- 
mit  of  Zion  presents  a  level  tract  i^ 
considerable  extent  along  its  western 
brow;  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill 
slopes  down  steeply,  but  not  in  g«oe- 
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ral  abruptly  to  the  Tyropa-on,  which 
separates  it  from  the  narrow  ridge 
south  of  the  Haram;  while  at  the  ex- 
treme south-east  part,  below  Si  loam, 
it  extends  quite  down  to  the  valley  of 
Jehushaphat.  Only  the  northern  por- 
tion of  ium  is  included  in  the  modern 
walls.  The  palaces  and  the  bulwarks 
uf  Zion  have  been  long  swept  away  ; 
and  now,  near  the  brow  of  tno  hill,  is 
a  large  ploughed  field,  in  which  n 
crop  of  barley  waves  to  the  passing 
breeze.  By  the  Hebrew  prophets  the 
term  **  Zion,"  or  **  Sion,"  is  often  put 
for  Jerusalem  itself;  (Isa.  viii.  18;  x. 
24;  XXX.  19j  xxxiii.  14;  Ps.  xlviii.  2, 
11,  12;  Rev.  xiv.  1;  Rom.  ix.  33;  xi. 
2(5;  1  Pet.ii.  6;)  also  for  its  inhabitants, 
who  are  sometimes  called  **  sons  '*  or 
"daughters  of  Zion."  (Isa.  i.  27; 
xii.  6;  xl.  9;  xlix.  14;  lii.  1;  Ps.  ix. 
14;  xcvii.  8;  Zzh.  ii.  7,  10;  ix.  9,  13; 
Ziph.  iii.  14,  16;  Joel  ii.  28;  Matt. 
xxi.  5;  John  xii.  15;)  and  for  the  spi- 
ritual Sion,  the  church  or  city  of  the 
living  God.  (Heb.  xii.  22,  28;  Gal. 
iv.  2(>;   Rev.  iii.  12;  xxi.  2,  10.) 

ZIOR  =  tmallnesft.  A  place  in 
Jndah.  (Josh.  xv.  54.) 

Zl'Pll^za  Jfanunff.  1.  A  city  of 
Judah,  between  Hebron  and  Carinol, 
with  a  desert  of  like  name.  The 
ruing  are  now  called  ^if;  (Josh.  xv. 
24,  55;  2  Chron.  xi.  8;  1  Sam.  xxiii. 
14,  15;)  the  inhabitants  were  called 
"Ziphites."  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19;  xxvi.  1.) 
2.  A  descendant  of  Judah.  (1  Chron. 
iv.  IG.) 

ZfPH AH  =  a  flowing.  A  descen- 
dant of  Judah.     (I  Chron.  iv.  16.) 

ZIPHION=tf  loohing  mif.  A  son 
of  Gad;  (Gen.  xlvi.  16;)  also  written 
"  Z  ^phon ;"  his  descendants  were  called 
**  Z'^phonites."    (Num.  xxvi.  15.) 

ZlPHROi^szgTveet  odour,  A  city 
in  the  north  of  Palestine,  near  Hamath ; 
now  called  Ziphntn.  (Num.  xxxiv.9.) 

ZIPPOR=fl  bird.  The  father  of 
Balak  king  of  Moab.  (Num.  xxii.  2, 
10;  Josh,  xxi  v.  9;  .Tndg.  xi.  25.) 

ZIPPORAH=:/irt^  bird.  The 
(lunghter  of  Jethro  and  wife  of  Moses, 
bv  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Eliczer  and 
(xVrshom.    (Ex.   ii.   16—22;    iii.    1.) 
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When  Mosf's  was  commanded  by  th« 
Lord  to  return  to  Egypt,  he  set  out 
with  his  wife  and  his  sons;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  Zipporah  finally  left  Moses 
to  attend  to  his  mission,  and  returned 
with  her  children  to  her  father.  (Ex. 
iv.  20—26.) 

ZlTnm^protecHon  of  Jehovah.  1. 
A  descendant  of  Levi,  properly  writ- 
ttn  "Sithri."  (Ex.  vi.  22.)  2.  Seo 
ZirnRi. 

7AZ:=,btightneis,  A  place  or  pass 
near  En-gcdi,  called  the  "cliff," 
or  "ascent  of  Ziz."  (2  Chron.  xx. 
IG.) 

ZlZA=^uIl  breast,  abundance.  1. 
A  descendant  of  Simeon.  (1  Chron. 
iv.  37.)  2.  A  son  of  Rehoboam.  (3 
Chron.  xi.  20.) 

ZXTiAH^full  breast,  abundance. 
One  of  the  Levites,  also  called  **  Zina." 
(I  Chron.  xxiii.  10,11.) 

ZOAN:=/^w  region.  An  ancient 
city  of  lower  E^ypt,  situated  on  th« 
eastern  side  of  the  Tanitic  branch  of 
the  Nile.  Zoan  w  as  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  of  the  world,  being  built  but 
seven  years  after  Hebron.  (Gen.  xxiii. 
2;  Num.  xiii.  22.)  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  lower  Egypt,  and 
the  ancient  residence  of  the  Pharaohs ; 
(Isa.  xix.  11,  13;  XXX.  4;)  it  lay  near 
the  Nile,  contiguous  to  the  land  of 
Goshen.  (Gen.  xlv.  10;  Ex.ii.  3—10.) 
Zoan,  also  called  "  Tani-s,"  (Ezek, 
XXX.  14,  margin,)  was  the  scene  of 
the  mighty  wonders  performed  by 
Moses  ni  the  deliverance  of  the  He- 
brews. (Pa.  Ixxviii.  12,  43.)  This 
place,  now  called  San,  is  marked 
by  extensive  remains  of  temples, 
columns,  and  fallen  obelisks,  which 
attest  the  grandeur  of  the  ancient 
city  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  large 
mounds  which  cover  the  mins  of  brick 
and  pottery,  extend  about  two  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  one  mile  and  a 
half  from  north  to  south. 

ZOAU=*i7ffl//w/'M.  A  place  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead 
sea,  on  the  eastern  shore,  originally 
culled  **  Bela,"  and  one  of  the  five 
doomed  cities;  but  oa  account  of  Ut 
smallness  and  desirableness  as  a  place 
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of  refuge,  spared  at  the  intercession 
of  Lot  (Gen.  xiii.  10;  xiv.  2,  8}  xix. 
20—30.)  Dr.  Robinson  and  Lieut. 
Lynch  are  disposed,  with  Irby  and 
Mangles,  to  assign  the  ptisltion  of 
Zoar  to  the  eastern  side  or  the  Dead 
sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  near 
its  southern  end,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Wady  Kerek,  where  it  issues  upon 
the  isthmus  of  the  long  peninsula. 

Zi)BA}i=zstation,  A  Syrian  king- 
dom, sometimes  called  "Aram  Zobah," 
and  also  written  **  Zoba/*  whose  kings 
made  war  witti  Saul;  (1  Sara.  xIt.  47;) 
with  David;  (2  Sam.  viii.  3;  x.  6,  8;  1 
Chron.  xviti.  5,  9;)  and  with  Solomon. 
(2  Chron.  viii.  3.)  It  was  on  the  north 
of  Damascus,  and  seems  to  have  in- 
cluded the  city  of  Hamath,  hence 
called  ''  Hamath  2k>bah,"  and  to  have 
extended  as  far  as  the  Euphrates. 
(2  Sam.  viii.  8;  xxiii.  36;  1  Kings  xi. 
23;  2  Chron.  viii.  3.)  On  the  south- 
east margin  of  the  extensive  **  val- 
ley of  sal?*  are  extensive  ruins,  called 
Zohah  or  Zthah^  which  may  designate 
the  site  of  the  ancient  capital  or  this 
kine:dom.   (2  Sam.  8—13.) 

;?()BEBAH  ==  $Uyw  moving,  A 
descendant  of  Judah,    (1  Chron.    iv. 

8.) 
ZOnAR=frAi>nM#.  1.  The  father 

of  Ephron  the  Hittite.    (Gen.  xxiii. 

8.)    2. — See  Zbrah. 

ZOHELETH=»er/w?nf.  A  noted 
stone  by  En-rogel,  near  Jerusalem. 
1  Kings  i.  9.) 

ZOUETH.  A  descendant  of  Judah. 
(I  Chnn  iv.20.) 

ZOPHAU»a  cruM.  A  descendant 
of  Asher.    (1  Chron.  vii.  35,  36.) 

ZOPHAL— See  Zitph. 

ZOPH AB=ir/«r/T«wp.  One  of  Job*s 
threo  friends;  called  the  **Naama- 
thite."  probably  from  Naamah,  a  town 


or  district  in  Idumea.    (Job  iL  11  ; 
xi.  1 ;  XX.  1 ;  xlii.  9.) 

ZOPHIM»fratcAers,  lookers  out, 
1.  A  place  on  the  top  of  Pisgah,  where 
Balak  took  Baalam  to  see  and  curse 
the  Hebrews.  (Num.  xxiiL  14.)  2. 
— See  ZuPH. 

ZOHAH  =  homeVa  town.  A  city 
reckoned  as  in  the  plain  of  Judali; 
also  called  "Zoreah;**  now  ^ro, 
situated  on  a  high  peak  overlooking 
the  plain  of  Bethshemesh.  It  was 
celebrated  as  the  birth>place  of  Sam- 
son. (Josh.  XV.  33;  xix.  41 ;  Judg.  xiiL 
25.) 

ZOROBABEL»«9JP»,  i.  e.  hegottetk 
in  Babylon,  The  son  of  Salathiel, 
the  son  of  Neri,  and  one  of  the  ancca* 
tors  of  Mary.  (Lake  iii.  27.)  He  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Zenibbabel, 
or  Zorobabel  the  prince,  who  led  back 
the  first  band  of  Jewish  captives  from 
Babylon,  and  built  the  temple.  (Ear. 
it.  1 ;  Matt.  L  12,  13.) 

Z\J X'B^szsvMtUneu.  A  descendant 
of  Issachar.    (Num.  i.  8;  ii.  5.) 

ZUPH  Bs  comb^  lumef-eomh.  An 
ancestor  of  Samuel;  (1  Sam.  i.  1;  1 
Chron.  vi.  35;)  also  written  **  Zcphai.'* 
(1  Chron.  TL  26.)  He  appears  to  have 
given  name  to  the  *'  land  of  Zaph.** — 
See  Ramathaix-Zopbih. 

ZUR^^orm,  thnpe,  1.  A  prince  of 
the  Midianites.  (Num.  xxv.  15;  xxxi. 
8;  Josh.  xiiL  21.)  2.  A  descendant  of 
Benjamin.   (1  Chron.  viii.  30;  ix.  36.) 

Z{}ViXEL=:^my  rack  U  God,  A  chief 
of  the  familiasof  Merari  (Num.  iiL  85.) 

ZURISHADDAI=iiiy  rock  u  tks 
Almighty.  A  descendant  of  Simeon. 
(Num.  i.  6;  iL  12.) 

ZUZIMS  =  strong.  An  ancient 
people  or  nation  on  the  borders  of 
Palestine,  conquered  by  ChedorUuuner 
and  his  allies.    (Gen.  xiv.  5.) 
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As  the  flnci«nt  Hebrews  possessed  no 
formal  and  recognised  era,  whence  events 
might  be  dated,  they  necessarily  used  dif- 
ferent methods  of  computation.  The  most 
ancient  method  of  computation  was  by 
generations.  (Gen.v.  1 — 32.)  Indeed,  the 
only  information  we  haye  respecting  the 
time  which  elapsed  from  the  creation  of 
Adam  to  the  birth  of  Abraham,  is  derived 
from  the  Mosaic  genealogical  tables. 
Those  tables  register  the  year  of  the  life 
of  each  antediluvian  and  postdiluvian 
patriarch,  when  that  son  was  bom  in 
whom  his  line  was  continued,  the  yearn 
each  lived  after  the  birth  of  his  heir,  ami 
the  total  years  of  the  life  of  each.  (Gen. 
V.  1— 82 ;  X.  21,  22 ;  xi.  10—32 ;  xii.  4 ; 
Acts.  vii.  4.)  Still  the  number  of  years, 
in  the  several  generations,  as  given  in 
the  Hebrew  text,  is  widely  departed  from 
in  the  Samaritan  copy/ the  Septuagint 
▼ersion,  and  al.'*o  in  Josephns,  as  will  be 
•e«n  by  the  subjoined  table. 
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32 
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Adam 

8eth 

Eno« 

Calnaan 

Mabalaleel.... 

Jared 

Enoch 

Methiuelah   . . 

Lameeh 

Noab 

Rhem 

ArphaxaU  .... 

C^ittanf 

8alah 

Kber 

Feleg 

Rea 

Berot «.. 

Nahor 

Terah,   at  tho 
bJrthofAbn- 

""aVm.    2008 

Thus,  from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the 
birth  of  Abraham,  in  the  180th  year  of 
Terah,the  number  of  3'ears  according  to  the 

Hebrew  text.  Is  ..        ..  2008 

Samaritan  copy  ..        ..  2249 

Septna^nt — Roman  edition  . .  8474 

Septua^nt— i4/^xaiMlriaa  Copf  8894 

Josephos 3249 

729 
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130 
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105 

205 

90 

190 

70 
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G5 
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62 
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130 
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134 

130 

130 
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130 

130 

79 

179 

70 

180 

2249 

8474 

Jo*ep. 
230 
205 
190 
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182 
602 
110 
135 
0 
130 
134 
180 
130 
132 
120 


I     130  70       180         70 


The  subjoined  summary  exhibits  the 
period  which  has  elapsed  from  the  crea- 
tion of  man  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  the  principal  ancient  erae,  which 
are  evidently  derived  from  the  lengthened 
chronology  of  the  Septuagint  version : — 

Oredan  era        5698 

Era  of  Constantinople  . .        . .  5508 

.      Era  of  Alexandria        ..        ..  5502 

Era  of  Antloeh 5494 

Several  of  the  modern  systems  of  chro- 
nology are  also  based  upon  the  numbers 
in  the*  Septuagint  and  in  Josephns.  Thus, 
the  period  from  the  creation  of  man  to  the 
birth  of  Christ,  as  given  by 

BoMell,  U  ..'      ..    5441 

JocluoQ 5426 

Hales       5411 

The  same  period  from  the  creation  of 
man  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  text,  is  fixed  by 

Clinton,  at         4138 

Browne 4102 

Playflilr 4007 

r»her 4004 

Zunz        8988 

Jewish  era         3761 

The  genuine  Bible  chronology  is  un- 
doubtedly that  which  has  been  handed 
down  in  the  original  Hebrew  text.  The 
various  discrepancies  exhibited  by  the 
versions  evidently  resulted,  not  from  ac- 
cident, but  from  premeditated  design.  By 
looking  at  the  first  table  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  no  instance  of  the  addition  or  sub- 
traction of  a  century,  in  the  years  of  the 
antediluvian  patriarchs,  does  the  Hebrew 
text  stand  alone,  but  is  supported  either 
by  the  Samaritan  against  the  Septuagint, 
or  by  the  Septuagint  against  the  Samari- 
tan, riow,  in  this  systematic  disagreement, 
the  Septuagint  and  the  Samaritan  differ 
throughout,  so  as  to  contradict  each  other 
in  regard  to  the  age  of  each  of  the  first 
nine  patriarchs ;  while  the  Hebrew,  with- 
out following  either,  tidces  such  a  middle 
course  as  to  have  the  concurrence  of  the 
f^'amaritan  in  the  age  of  Adam,  Seth, 
Enos,  Cainan,  Mahalaleel  and  Bnoch; 
and  of  the  Septuagint,  or  of  Josephui^ 
respecting  Jared,Methuselah  and  Lamedi. 
And,  Aureiy,  in  a  disagreement  of  three 
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witiieiMf^  two  mu»t  be  credited  a^in^t 
tme;  aiwl  most  of  all  must  Ae  bebehered, 
wh)  Ukejs  such  an  independent  cou»c, 
that  he  i»  supported  now  by  one,  and 
now  by  the  other. 

In  the  various  a^es  composing  tlio 
Hebrew  numbers,  wc  (ind  no  appearance 
of  deaif^;  while  all  the  di»crepanciei«  in 
the  snits,  tens,  and  hundreds  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  veriiion,  bo  systematic,  and  so 
skilfully  adjusted  as  'until  recently  to 
have  concealed  tho  artilice,  must  bave 
resuUeil,  not  from  accident,  but  from  the 
unworthy  design  of  the  translators  in 
developing  their  numbers  out  of  tho 
E^ptian  chronology.  Nor  has  tho 
Egyptian  chronology  been  without  it«i 
influence  on  the  Samaritan  copy.  Even 
the  numbers  in  Joseph  us  have  been  cor- 
rupted to  make  them  ajgree  with  the 
chronology  of  the  Sentuagint;  as  in  other 
parts  of  his  work,  which  nas  escaped  the 
hands  of  false  correctors,  he  diflVrs  but 
slightlv  from  the  Hebrew. 

The  i)eluge  occurred,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  compatation,  b.c.  2348,  or  1656 
vears  after  the  creation  of  man,  when 
Voah  was  600  years  old.  The  num- 
ber of  yeara  which  the  Septuagint,  ac- 
cording to  the  Alexandrian  copy— the 
Vatican  manuscript  is  defective  in  toe  first 
forty-six  chapters  of  Genesis — interposes 
between  the  creation  of  man  ana  the 
Deluge  is  2262,  thus  placing  that  event 
B.C.  3245,  according  to  their  computation, 
llie  2262  veara,  from  the  creation  of 
Adam  to  the  deluge,  reduced  to  lunar 
months,  i.e.  month-vears,  give  in  round 
numbers  28,000,  that  there  waa  such 
an  Egyptian  chronography,  on  which  the 
Septuagint  chronology  is  based,  which 
counted  28,000  years  down  to  b.c.  8245, 
is  evident  from  the  Eusebian  Manetho ; 
which  reckons  25,920  years  from  the 
first  of  the  Egyptian  fpoas  to  Menes,  the 
first  of  the  mortal  kmgs.  To  the  first 
eleven  dynasties  of  mortal  kings  it 
assigned  1941  years,  which,  add^  to 
the  former,  make  27,861.  Thus,  then, 
the  28,000  years  from  the  first  of  the 
gods  would  end,  according  to  this  chrono- 
graphy, with  the  ld9th  year  of  the 
twelrth  dynasty,  which  comcided  with 
B.O.  3246,  the  Septuagint  date  of  the 
Flood,  when,  it  seems,  the  Septuagint 
chronologera  imagined  the  month-year  of 
the  £^\^tian  computation  ceased,  and 
vwn  b<^n  to  reckon  bv  real  years.  This 
viaw  IS  supported  hy  the  Eusebian 
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^Tanetho,  which  assigns  fe.c.  3383  aa  the 
date  of  the  commencement  of  the  tweUU» 
dynasty,  which  was  the  Egyptian  year  of 
the  world  27,861;  hence  139  added 'to  b.c. 
3'Jk>,  brin^  us  to  a.c.  3383.  So  also 
I-.usi'bius,  m  his  chronologieal  canon, 
!»tatee  the  birth  of  Abraham,  b.c;  2016  : 
and  makes  that  event  ooinddent  with  tho 
first  year  of  Maa^ho*a  aixtcentii  dynasCv. 
i'o  the  fifkeentii  dynasty  he  assigBS  2o0 
vears;  to  the  fourteenth,  484;  to  the 
'thirteenth,  453;  and  to  the  twelfth,  182. 
Thus  the  interval  may  be  taken  afc  about 
18C8  Egyptian  real  years;  which  bring 
us  again  to  b,c.  3383,  as  tlie  date  of  tlw 
commencement  of  the  twelfth  Egyptian 
dynasty.  The  28,000  years,  when 
uiader«tood  of  lunar  months,  vtiicfa 
exactly  fill  up  the  Septuagint  in- 
terval between  Adam  and  the  Deluge, 
remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  kind 
of  calculations  on  which  the  Septuagint 
chronology  is  baaed.  Its  authors  liad 
before  them  this  Egyptian  oomputatioii, 
which  counted  28,000  years  down  to  B.C. 
3,245,  the  date  of  the  Flood  as  given  by 
them.  They  were  determined  to  make 
the  Egyptian  chronology  tally  with  the 
Bible,  by  doing  violence  to  both ;  hence 
they  compressed  all  those  thousands  of 
years  into  less  than  a  twelfth  part  of 
the  space  they  were  entitled  to,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  swelled  the  number  of 
3'earB  assigned  to  the  Bible  patriarchs  oa 
the  other,  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
All  these  years  they  chose  to  regard 
as  months,  which  they  accordingly  re- 
duced to  years  on  the*  common  acaie  of 
niuety-^ine  of  the  former  to  eight  of  the 
latter.    Thus  stands  the  calculation : — 

99  :  B  :  :  26.000  :  S,2«2  || 
Even  thcfractiam  over  2,262— the  Sep- 
tuagint liiterval  between  Adam  and  the 
Deluge — possesses  a  meaning.  For  f) 
of  a  lunar  year,  is  222  days,  and  tlie 
"  seventeenth  day  of  the  seccMOd  month,** 
on  which  the  Flood  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced, (Gen.  vii.  11,)  is  actuallr  the 
17th  day  of  Zif  or  Yiar,  the  238d  clay  of 
the  Hebrew  year. 

The  argument  for  adopting  the  lea|^- 
ened  chronology  of  the  Septuagint,  in  the 
yeara  of  the  pofldilurian  patriardus  in- 
stead of  that  of  the  Hebrew  text,  on  the 
ground  of  the  supposed  impossibUity  of 
the  world  being  peopled  in  so  short  a 
time  as  the  era  b.  c.  2224,  or  about  124 
years  after  the  Flood,  as  to  render  the 
dispersion  in  the  time  of  Peicg  requbite. 
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U  of  litUc  w«>ight;  because,  though  those 
version*  ^Wc  additioual  years^  they  give 
no  additional  yenevatioM.  From  the 
time  of  Arphaxad  to  that  of  Nahor,  about 
220  years,  the  Hebrew  numbers  place 
upon'an  average  each  generation,  L  e.  the 
birth  of  a  son,  at  intervals  of  little  more 
than  81  years;  whereas  the  Samaritan 
and  ISeptuagifit  numbers  extend  their 
chronology  for  the  same  period,  the  for- 
mer 87",  and  the  latter  1,100  years,  only 
by  placing  upon  an  average  each  genera- 
tion, on  the  birth  of  a  son,  at  intervals  of 
little  more  than  124  and  137  years,  in- 
serting before  each  descent  100  or  60 
voars,  and  In  one  case  an  additional  gene- 
ration of  130  years;  by  which,  in  point 
of ^o/Mi/afion,*nothing  can  be  gained,  for 
it  IS  manifest  that  as  the  casuafties  in  31 
years  must  be  less  than  in  124  or  137 
vears,  where  the  lives  are  of  the  same 
length,  so,  according  to  the  short  Hebrew 
numbers,  the  population  in  the  same 
number  of  generatUms  must  much  more 
rapidly  increase  than  according  to  the 
more  extended  period;  and  the  popula- 
tion upon  the  Hebrew  computation  must, 
in  the  allotted  220  years,  have  been 
almost  one-half  as  much  again  as  in  the 
roost  extended  of  these  computations. 

In  addition  to  reckoning  by  genera- 
tions, the  Hebrews  also  reckoned  from 
remarkable  events,  as  from  the  birth  of 
Noah;  (Gen.  vii.  11;)  from  the  Exodus 
from  Egypt;  (Num.  xxxiii.  38;  1  Kings 
vi.  1  ;)  from  the  reigns  of  their  kings; 
(1  Kings  vi.  1,  37,  38;  xv.  1;)  from  the 
Babylonish  Exile;  (Ezek.  xxxiiL  21; 
xl.  1 ;)  and  also  from  the  reigns  of  the 
Chaldean  and  Persian  monarchs.  (Dan. 
viii.  1;  Ear.  I.  1 ;  Neh.  ii.  1.)  In  later 
times  they  used  the  era  of  the  Se- 
leucidn;  (1  Mace.  xiii.  51;  xiv.  27;) 
or  dated  from  the  reigns  of  their 
own  kings,  and  the  Roman  emperors. 
(Matt.  ii.  1 ;  Luke  1. 5 ;  iii.  1.) 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  text  is 
entirely  tmstworthy ;  and  it  was  upon 
this  assumption  that  Archbishop  Usher, 
whose  views  regulated  the  chronologv  of 
the  English  Bible,  fixed  the  creation  of 
man  4004  Years  before  Christ.  Usher's 
system,  in  some  points,  is  not  free  from 
errors ;  but  his  point  of  commencement 
is  perhaps  the  nearest  to  the  truth;  and 
to  depart  widely  from  it  would  perplex 
us  in  onr  ordinary  reading.  In  ancient 
chronology  perfect  accuracy  cannot  be 
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expected;  at  the  best  we  can  only  ap- 
proximate to  the  truth.  In  the  following 
chronological  table,  we  have  made  use  of 
the  labours  of  Usher,  Fynes  Clinton, 
Zunz,  Ideler,  and  Winer.  The  first 
column,  A.  M.,  indicates  the  years  since 
the  Creation  of  the  World,  or^  more  cor- 
rectly, and  in  accordance  with  the  Scrip- 
ture:*,  since  the  Creation  of  Adam ;  the 
second  column,  B.  c,  denotes  the  years 
Before  Christ. 

A.M.  B.C. 

Creation  of  Adam  and  Eve....  4004 

Cain  and  Abel  bom 

130  Seth,  son  of  Adam,  born 3874 

235  Enos,  son  of  Seth,  bom 3769 

325  Cainan,  son  of  Enos,  born 3670 

395  Malmlaleel,  born 8699 

460  Jared,  born 8544 

622  Enoch,  born 3882 

687  MethuseUh,  born 3317 

874  Lamech,  born 3130 

930  Adam,  aged  930  years,  died...  8074 
987  Enoch,  aged  86d'y<'ftrs,  trans- 
lated   3017 

1042  Seth,  aged  912  years,  died.....  2962 
1056  Noah,  sun  of  Lamech,  born...  2948 
1140  Enos,  aged  905  years,  died....  2864 
1235  Cainan,  aged  9l5  vears,  died..  2769 
1290  Mahalaleel,  aged  895  years  died  2714 
1422  Jared,  aged  962  years,  died...  2582 
1536  Noah  warned  of  the  coming 

Flood 2468 

1666  Japheth,  born 2448 

1558  Shem,  born 2446 

1651  Lamech,  aged  777  years,  died  2863 

1656  Methuselah,  aged  '969  vears, 

died,   in  the  j'ear  o(  The 
Fix>or> 2848 

1657  Noah  cultivates  the  earth......  2847 

1658  Arphaxad,  born 2846 

1693  Salah,born 2311 

1723  Eber,  born 2281 

1757  Pelcg,  born 2247 

1780  The  Nations  dispersetl 2224 

1787  Reu,  born 2217 

1812  Mizraim  founds  the  kingdom 

of  Egypt 2192 

1813  Asshur  founds  Babylon 2191 

1817  Asshur,  expelled  from  Baby- 
lon, founds  Nineveh 21 87 

1819  Serug,  born 2185 

1849  Nahor,  born 2155 

1878  Terah,  born 2126 

1996  Pelcg,  aged  289  years,  died...  2008 

1997  Nalior,  aged  148  years,  died...  2007 
2006  Noah,  aged  950  years,  died  ...  1998 

2008  Abraham,  bom 1996 

2018  Sarah,  born 1986 


CnnONOLOGlCAL  TABLE. 


KM.  B.O. 

*202C  Keu«  aged  289  rears,  died 1978 

2049  Seru^,  a^d  230  years,  died...  1955 
2081  Terahf  Abraham,  and  Lot,  re- 
moved to  Har.in 1923 

20S3  Terah,  off^  205  years,  died, 
and  Abraham  removed  to 

Caanan 1921 

2094  Ishmael,  bom Ij'IO 

2096  Arphaxhad,  a?<>a  43d,  died...  1908 

2108  Isaac,  born..... l'^'.>6 

2120  SaUh,  aged  43B  yeart(,  died...  1878 
2145  Sarah,  aged  127  vears,  died...  ]H.')9 

2148  Marriage  of  Isaac ISoB 

2158  Shem,  aged  600  years  died....  1816 

2168  Esau  and  Jacob  born 1836 

2183  Abraham,  aged  175  vears.  died  1821 
2187  Kber,  aged  464  years,  died....   1817 

22'»9  Joseph,  born 1745 

2288  Isaac,  aged  180  years,  died....  1716 

22H9  Joseph,  vixier  o^  Kg>'pt 1716 

2298  Jacob  goes  to  Kj^ypt 1706 

2315  Jacob,  aged  147  years,  died...  1689 
2369  Joseph,  aged  1 10  years,  died  1635 
2483  Moses,  bom  80  years  before 

the  Exode 1571 

2478  Flight  of  Moses  to  Midian 1531 

2513  The  Exodus  of  the  Hebrews..  1491 
2553  Moses,  aged  TiOyeiirs,  died...  1451 
25© I  Joshua,  afrrrwarila  the  elders, 

govern  the  Hebrews  until..  1413 

From  the  dMth  of  Mo!*oh,  which  Is  pUusedbjr 
Hales  In  a.  c.  160K,  aud  by  Clinton  In  B.C.  IftSA, 
to  thetervitadeof  tho  Hebrews  under  Chmshan, 
a  chasm  occnrs  In  Scriptura  chrcmolosry,  which 
wc  have  flUed  ap  with  the  rul^>  of  J<«tiaa  and 
the  Elders,  which  Is  estimated  by  Usher  and 
Blair  at  88  yean,  by  Hales  at  36,  and  by  Clin> 
ton  at  37  yean.  However,  fhim  the  scrvitode 
under  CMuthan  to  tlie  death  of  Samson,  the 
yean  aM  clearly  expressed  in  Scripture,  unless, 
with  l^her,  we  suppose  that  oocaalonally  two 
of  the  Judges  were  contemporary.  From  the 
servitude  under  Chu$ham  to  the  election  of 
Saul,  we  also  g^Tt,  in  the  first  column,  on  tha 
rifht  hand,  the  chronology  of  Clinton. 

A.M.  a.r.      B.C. 

2591  Servitude,  8  years,  ander 

Chiuhan/., 15.58  1418 

2599  Othniel,  judge  40  years  1550  1405 

2661  Servitude,  18  years  un- 
der J/ort5 1510  1343 

2679  Ehud,  judge  80  j-ears...  1492  1325 
Sbamgar,  judge,    time 
unknown 

2699  Servitude,  20  years,  un- 
der Canaan. 1412  1305 

2719  Deborah     and     Barak, 

judge  40  years 1892  1285 

2752  Servitude,  7  vears,  un- 
der 3/iVfiW. 1352  12,'>2 
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A.M.                                                B.r«  B.r. 

2759  Gideon,  judge  40  years  IMS  124.'* 

27G8  AbiiiMlech,judge8  rears  1305  123^ 

2771  Tola,  judge  23  yeaf«....  1302  1233 

2794  Jairjudge  22  years......  1279  1214 

2798  Servitude,  18  years  un- 
der ^nwnoit 1257  1204 

2816  Jepbthah,  judge6yeara  1S39  \IM 

2820  ThedestroetioaofYroy  123$  1184 

2822  Ibzan,  judge  7  years.....  ItSS  ITKi 

2829  Elon,  judge  10  years....  1226  1175 

2839  Abdou,  judge  8\eara...  1216  ]1C> 
2848  Servitude     under     tha 
PbiUgtint*,  40  yeara, 
including  the  20*veais 

ofSanuon .' 1208  ll.'>6 

2887  Samson  died.    £U  the 

high  priest 1168  1117 

2888  Elidied.    Samuel  judge  1128  1116 
2909  Saul,  king  of  the  lie- 
brews,  40  years 1096  in9.'i 

From  the  death  of  Ramsoo  to  the  etMHlon  <^ 
Aanl,  another  chasm  o<.xntrs.  It  Is  thns  esti- 
mated by  Clinton.  To  the  death  of  Ell  40 
yean.  From  the  death  of  £U  to  the  elertfoa 
of  Saul  82  yean.  It  wtll  be  seen  that  Csher 
makes  this  last  period  only  21  yean. 

hM.  B.C. 

2949  David,  king  40  years.. 1053 

2989  Solomon,  king  40  years 1015 

2992  The  foundation  of  the  temple 

laid 1012 

8028  Rehoboam,  king  \  year;  the 

Ten  Tribes  revolt' 976 

3029  Rehoboam,  king  of  Jndah; 

Jeruboam  I.,  kingoflamaL  975 

3033  ^/lisAoib,  invaded  Jndah  971 

8042  //oBMT,  flourished 962 

30 1 6  Abijab,  kmg  of  Judah 958 

3049  Asa,  king  of  Judah 955 

8050  Nadab,  kine  of  Is^rael.    Ti^ 

brtmmon,  kiiig  of  Svtia 954 

3051  Baasha,  king  of  Israel 9f3 

3053  Benhadad  I.,  king  of  Syria  ...  951 
3061  Zerab,  or  Oiorhm^   Icing  <yf 

E^ypt,  invaded  Judah M3 

8075  Ehih,  king  of  Israel 929 

3076  Zimri,  king  of  Israel  7  dars, 

Omri  12  ymn 92< 

3087  Itbbaal,  kingof  Sidon 91i) 

8086  Ahab  king  of  Israi-1 91;^ 

3088  Benhadad  II.  king  of  SvHa...  916 

8089  Elijah,  the  prophet .....'. 915 

8090  Jehoshaphat,  kuig  of  Judah...  914 

8 1 07  Ahasiah,  king  of  Israel 897 

8109  Jehoram.  kingof  Israel 89) 

8114  Elishii,  the  prophet 890 

8114  Jehoram,  kuig  of  Jndah 890 

3118  Ilazael,  king  of  Syria  886 

8120  Ahaziah,  kingof  Judah 884 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


AM.  B.C. 

8121  Atbaliab,   queen    of    Jiidtfh. 

J«hu,  king  of  Israel 833 

3141  Dido,     from    Tvre,    founds 

Carthage 1 863 

3126  Joash^kingof  Jadah 878 

8144  Joel,  the  prophet 860 

3160  Jehoahaz,  king  of  Israel 854 

3164  Joaah,  king  of  Israel 840 

316d  Beohadad  linking  of  Syria.  889 

3167  Amaziah,  king  of  Jndah.'. 887 

3179  Jeroboam  11.,  king  of  Israel...  825 

3194  Jonah,  the  proph<-t 810 

3196  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah 808 

3214  Amos  and  Hosea,  prophets ...  790 

S228  First  year  of  the  Olympiads ..  776 

3282  Zachariah,  king  of  Israel 772 

3283  Shallam.  and  Menahem,  kings 

of  Israel 771 

8234  Pul  invades  Israel  770 

3244  Pekohiah,  king  oi  Israi-l 760 

3245  Isaiah,  the  prophet 769 

3246  Pekah,  king  of  Israel 758 

3247  Jotham,  king  of  Judsh 757 

3251  iiome  fonndeil 7.)3 

3257  Era  of  Nubonnssar 747 

8262  Rezin,  king  of  Svria 742 

3263  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah 741 

8265  TiglathPileser  invades  Israel  789 

3275  Iloshea,  king  of  Israel 729 

3278  Micah,  the  prophet  726 

3279  Hezekiah,  king  of  Jmluh 725 

8284  So,  king  of  Egypt.    Sargon, 

king  of  Assyria 720 

3283  Sfaalroanezer  ends  the  king- 
dom of  Israel 721 

3290  Tirhakah,  king  of  Egypt 714 

329 1  Kahum  and  Joel,  prophets ....  713 

3292  Sennacherib  invadea  Judea ...  712 
3294  Merodach-Baladan,    king   of 

Babylon 710 

3294  Essarhaddon,  king  of  Assyria  710 

38U8  Manasseh,  king  oi  Judah.'.. ...  696 

8862  Amon,  king  of  Judah 642 

8364  Josiah,  king  of  Judah  640 

3377  Zephaniah    and    Habukkuk, 

prophets 627 

3392  Jeremiah,  the  prophet 612 

3394  Pharaoh  Necho  makes  Jehoa- 

haz  king 610 

3395  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah  ...  609 

H398  Nineveh  destroyed    606 

.3406  Jehoiachin,  king  of  Jndah...  598 

3407  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah 597 

3409  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  prophets  595 
8414  Pharaoh    Hophra,    king    of 

Egypt 590 

8416  Nebucnadnezzar    ends  the 

kingdom  of  Judah 588 
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A.M.  B.C. 

3417  Gedaliah,  gov.  of  Jerusalem...  687 
8419  Nebuchadnezzar     beaiegcs 

Tvre 585 

8448  Evilmerodach  releases  Jehoia- 

chin    561 

8449  C^TUs  founds  the  Persian  Em- 

pire   555 

3466  Cyrus  takes  Babylon 538 

8468  First  Jewish  Exiles  return  to 

Jerusalem 536 

8470  Rebuild'mg  of  the  XxmpXt 534 

8483  Darius    Uystaspes,    king   of 

Persia 521 

3484  Haggai  and  Zechariah  pro- 
phets   520 

3488  Second  temple  finished 516 

3519  Aha.saerus,  King  of  Persia  ....  485 
3.580  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia  ...  464 
8546  Second  company  of  Exile«i  re- 
turn under  Ezra 458 

3559  Nehemiah  governor  of  Jeru- 
salem    445 

3.590  Ma lachi  the  prophet 414 

3671  Temple  built  ou  Mount  Ge- 

riztm 883 

3672  Alexander  the  Great  visited 

Jerusalem 832 

3680  Ptolemy  I.  occutiies  Palestine  324 

3692  Era  of  Seleucidas 812 

3703  Simon  the  Just,  high  priest...  301 
3722  Translation  of  the  Septusgint  282 
3740  Wars  between  Egypt  and  Sy- 
ria afBict  Palestine '..  264 

3832  Palestine  subjected  to  Svria...  172 
3837  Antiochus  abolished  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah 167 

3841  The  Alaocabees  routed  the  Sy- 

rian8,and  purified  the  temple  163 
3841  Antiochus  made  peace  with 

Judas,  and  died 163 

3844  Jonathan,  leader  of  tiie  Jews..  160 

3861  Simon,  the  leader  of  the  Jews  148 

3864  Simon,  prince  of  the  Jews 140 

3869  John  Hyrcanus,  high  priest..  185 
8874  John   Hyrcanus  asserts   the 

Jewish  independence 130 

8895  John  Hyrcanus  died... 109 

3897  Aristobulus  the  cruel,  died...  107 
8898  Alexander  Jannsua  king  of 

the  Jews 106 

8925  Alexandra    succeeds    Alex- 
ander   79 

8934  Aristobulus  usurps  the  gov. ..  70 

8941  Hyrcanus  I  Lfprmce.    Judea 

tlependent  on  the  Komans..  63 

8942  Syria  reduced  to  a  Koman 

province; 62 

8950  Crassus  pillaged  the  temple ..  54 


PASSAGES  OF  SCUlPTUIili  ILLCSTHATKD. 


A.M.  B.C. 

3954  Syria  invaded  by  the  Par- 

thians .* r>n 

3956  Antipater  proruratorofJudeu  48 
3964  Herod  named  kintj  of  the  Jewa 

by  the  Roman  Senate 10 

3967  Hefod  takes  Jenis«lpjn 87 

8973  Herod  cootirmcil  in  his  kiiip^- 

dom  by  Autni«tii» 31 

3984  Herod  commenced  rebuildni;^ 

the  temple 20 

8999  Tiberiuif  invc?*t('d   with    tri- 

banitian  power '    C 

4000  A.v.  1  Jkm'.s  riiKi»T   horn 

near  the  close  of  the 
vear 5 

4001  —    1  The  26th  year  of  the 

rei^n  of  Caesar  Au- 
f;u»tn.s 4 

4002  —    2  Herod  the  Great  dit»d.        8 

4003  •—    3  Archelatis,    ethnarcii 

of  Judeti 2 

4004  —    4  Joazflr,  high  priest  of 

the  Jewa 1 

4005  —    5  The   Vulgar  Era,  or 

Year  of  our  Lord 1 

("hronoloprrs  are  not  flsrrrctl  in  refereitco  to 
the  prccUe  }cnrof  oiirLonl's  Uirth.  Ideiernnd 
Winer  fix  It  in  the  year  of  Rome  747;  Ke)*ler 
in  748 ;  otherti  In  749  ;  Usher  In  75<) ;  ^lille  the 
Vulgar  Era,  i.  e.  thi-  proNont  ChrUtlan  Era, 
a.«sunic«  the  year  of  Clirist'M  birtli  as  roiucl- 
dent  with  the  yonr  of  Home  7^4.  It  Is  now 
Keneraily  agreed  that  tho  Vulfrnr  Km  In  at  )ennt 
foar^  probably*  Mix  nr  enjht  yoara  too  late.  The 
VnlKar  Era,  arcor.Miiff  to  Usher,  Is  the  fourth 
year  of  Jesus  (.'hri»t.  Hut  as  Chrl«t  wan  bom 
In the^A year  iMi'orc  the  Yuigar Kra, that yetir 


ii  »ometin)e«  called  \Ai.  1,  tboot^  cviwi^tluir. 
according  to  aome  sciiolan,  ofcaiy  eigHdaft. 

Archelaus  banished a.d.    6 

Jiidca  and  Samaria  annexed  to  Syria    7 
Tiberius,  the  colleague  of  Aug'ust as..    1 1 

Au^niJ^tua  r«isar  died.., 14 

Pontius  Pilate  i^vernor. 2o 

Cui;ciFixiox  r>K  OUR  Savioi'r. 2y 

Conversion  of  Paul 3,> 

Pontius  Pilate  oxilt'd .*:."i 

Tiberius  Nero  Cte^ar  diiKl 37 

Caliguiu  th«  Km;»eror,  slain \l 

Famine  iu  Jud.a 4.j 

The  Jews  expviltd  from  Kome .Vi 

Nero  ^a'.^iar ."vi 

Kpistle  to  Titus  written .V> 

Paul  leaves  Kphe^us d** 

Paul  sent  prisoner  to  Kome irl 

The    I'pistle    to     tbe     Phliipplans, 

Colossiftns,  and  Philemon f,^ 

The  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy «i-t 

Paul  put  to  death  in  Rome.....". t. » 

Christians  severely  persecuteti ♦;.'» 

John  wrote  the  book  of  Revelation....  ♦>«; 

Vespasian  invadea  Judea. 67 

Peter  put  to  death,  probably  at  Bab}-- 

lon,  about I /...  c,i< 

Nero  assassinated ♦>.'< 

Dreadful  calamities  in  Jerusalem <fji) 

Jerusalem  destroyed  by  Titus 70 

Magnificent  triumph  of  Vespasian....  71 
The   golden   vessels  of  the   Temple 

placed  in  the  Temple  of  Pence  at 

Rome 7i 

The  Jews  exiled  by  Hadrian  from 

Jerusalem \oS 
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i. 

l..lh7 

iii. 

23. 

1. 

3.. 220 

iii. 

24. 

t. 

27..  26 
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8. 

11. 

9.. 428 

Iv. 

14. 

u. 
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iv. 

10. 

H. 

1ft. .417 

Ix. 

21. 

}|. 

iUM'2 

ix. 

27. 

II. 

22..2&0 

X. 

11. 

ill. 

1..670 

xi. 

I. 

in. 

8. .717 

xli. 

1. 

iii. 

4..r»H7 

Xlv. 

14. 

ill. 

l.,4S'> 

XV. 

18. 

Hi. 

7,8..  3.'. 

xix. 

26. 

ill. 

8..2.>8 

XX. 

16. 

tit. 

10..  2« 

xxi. 

10. 

111. 

15..   26 

xxii. 

«. 

ill. 
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xxili. 

11. 

ill. 
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xxlv. 
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XXV. 

xxxll. 
xxxvl. 
xxxvl. 

xU. 
xllv. 
xHx. 
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23..;)74 
24..370 
24..  29 

24.. 480 
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*..212 

10..  42 
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vli. 
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ix. 

xil. 

xii. 

xli. 

xli. 
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J6..  6» 
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X.  12. .669 


JVDQEB. 


Jfl. 

Iv. 

V. 

vlU. 
vlU. 
vW. 

xi. 

xi. 
xli. 


7.. 101 
18.. 346 
26.. 468 

2..  67 
21.. 679 
26.. 679 
81.. 490 
89.. 880 

6.. 632 


BUTB. 

U.  14.. 706 


ISAMVZL. 


u. 

xU. 

xlli. 

xvU. 

xxvUl. 


22.. 490 
11..  64 
14.. 200 
17.. 705 
18.. 61 7 


9  sAaiust. 

1.  17, 18.. 878 

1.  18..  38 

tv.  12.. 828 

vti.  13.. 201 

xlv.  26..  62 

xiv.  26..  628 

zxJll.  8.. 878 


1  KIS<M. 


vl. 

X. 

XV. 

XV. 

xxll. 


1..407 
28.. 344 

6..  68 
12. .309 

6.. 617 


2  KIKQ*. 

Ul.  37.. 463 

V.  12..  63 

735 


2K»as. 


Ck«p. 

V. 

vl. 

ix. 

xlv. 

xvlll. 

xvlli. 

xvUl. 

xix. 

xlx. 

xix. 

XXV. 


12.. 643 
29.. 215 
87.. 390 
29.. 720 
14.. 336 
14.. 418 
16.. 619 

7..;«6 
28.. 266 
86.. 620 

7.. 356 


1  CHRONICLES. 


Iv. 
Iv. 


22.. 174 
22.. 701 


2CBBONICLES. 


xxil. 

XXX  vl. 


2..  73 
21.. 261 


EZRA. 


i. 

vL 


4.. 669 
16.. 669 


KEHEHIAU. 


I. 

IL 


1..494 
1..466 


ESTHER. 

Vl.  2.. 476 


JOB. 


u. 

Ix. 
xix. 
xix. 
xxl. 

XXlV. 

XX  vl. 
xxxl. 

xxxvlU. 


10.. 262 
9.. 392 
26.. 393 
26.. 716 
26.. 716 
16.. 348 
6,6..  30 
82.. 346 
81.. 392 


78  ALU. 


Xlv. 

xvi. 

xvi. 

xxii. 

xxiU. 

xl. 

Iv. 

Wil. 

IvUI. 

Ix. 

Ixviil. 

Ixix, 

Ixxtv. 

Ixxlx. 

Ixxxlv. 

Ixxxv. 

Ixxxlx. 

xci. 

c. 

cil. 

rvU. 


3,4..  89 

6.. 365 

10. .331 

1..234 

1—6..  84 

6. .219 

9.. 192 

4.. 622 

10.. 192 

8.. 522 

14.. 721 

24.. 192 

6.. 661 

1—6..  84 

10.. 214 

10.. 457 

29.. 201 

4,6..  88 

1—6..  83 

17— 20..  666 

7.. 348 


PBAUO. 
Clt*|».  Vtn*    Pmre 


ex. 

cxxxvl. 

cxxxvil. 


8..  51 

16.. 254 

8.  .192 


PROVERBS. 


1. 

20— 33..  712 

vill. 

1-36..  712 

ix. 

1—12..  712 

xl. 

21. .316 

xxvU. 

17.. 363 

XXX. 

28.. 311 

CCCLESIASTSS. 

li.  1..65I 

111.  21.. 051 

SOMO  Ot  BOLOXOM, 
Vl.  18.  .647 


ISAIAH. 


iii. 

lii. 

ill. 
Vll. 
Vll. 

u. 

xl. 

xU. 

xvUi. 

xx!v. 

xxxiii. 

xxxiv. 

xxxvll. 

XXX  vll. 

xlli. 

111. 
nil. 
1x11. 


18.. 679 

19. .679 

26.. 383 

14. .607 

16.. 841 

6. .264 

1..4H9 

8. .664 

2.. 248 

21.. 847 

21.. 684 

10. .227 

7.. 336 

29.. 266 

8.. 273 

13..  27 

1..  96 

2.. 174 


JSBEHIAH. 

xxll. 
xxlil. 

XXV, 


XXXV. 

1. 


so,. 376 
6.. 378 

11.. 261 
6.. 575 

23.. 491 


EZEKIEL. 


1. 

5.. 170 

X. 

1..169 

XX  vU. 

19.. 694 

xlv. 

12.. 446 

DANISL. 

U. 

1..492 

11. 

84,  36.. 176 

U. 

46. .667 

V. 

12..19S 

vU. 

26.. 669 

vIU. 

2.. 636 

vlli. 

6.. 440 

vill. 

8— 14.. 669 

ix. 

24.. 465 

xl. 

81..  60 

xll. 

7.. 669 

xll. 

11, 12.. 669 

H08BA. 

Ckmp.         Vtnm    Pac« 

Vl.  9..  627 

X.  6.. 625 

X.  14.. 626 

JOEL. 
lU.  2.. 877 


AMOS. 


lit. 
vill. 


12.. 198 
11.. 261 


OBADIAU. 

I.  1..226 


JU.NAU. 


111. 

Iv. 


8.. 498 
10. .305 


MICAH. 


v. 


2..  27 


NAOUM. 

Hi.  6..  502 

HABAXKUX. 

lii.  4.. 344 

RAQOAI. 

ii.  7.. 812 

ZBCHABIAH. 

Vl.  6..  199 

MALACHI. 

I.  2.. 244 

I-  3.. 822 

lii.  17..  41 


MATTHEW. 


1. 

i. 

11. 
11. 
11. 
U. 
11. 
il. 
II. 
ill. 

V. 

V. 

V. 

Vl. 

vl. 
Ix. 
Ix. 

X. 

xi. 
xill. 
xiU. 
xlU. 
xlii. 


22. 
23. 

1. 
1.2. 

7. 

8. 
17. 
U. 
22. 

4. 
18. 
29. 
84. 
9-13. 
9—18. 
80. 
21. 
86. 
19. 
16. 
19. 
19. 
33. 


.282 

.697 

.  40 

.  36 

.666 

.441 

.282 

.573 

.  93 

.433 

.  89 

.609 

.607 

.  88 

.  99 

.281 

.647 

.322 

.263 

.32Jr 

.  40 

.  41 

.423 


PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTUBE  ILLUSTRATED. 


zill. 
xlll. 

XT. 

ZTl. 
XVl. 

xvi. 

xrl. 
xvUl. 

six. 

xxil. 

xxU. 
xxlli. 
xxlr. 
xxir. 
xxlr. 
XX  t1. 
XX  v1. 

XXTl. 

XX  vl. 
xxvU. 

XXTll. 

xxtU. 
xxtU. 


1. 
xUl. 
xlr. 
xlv. 

XT. 

XT. 
XT. 


Votw  Pm* 
88.. ^i 
49.. 569 
S6..218 
17.. 888 
17.. 538 
18.. 389 
19..418 
95..638 
34.. 151 
17. .884 
21.. 684 
24.. 151 
3.. 882 
15..  60 
41. .469 
28..455 
n..iK 
55.. 673 
74...V)7 
9..aH0 

9. 10.. 722 
M..286 
84.. 482 


1,3..  34 
83.. 408 
^-5..  86 
12.. 527 
83.. 286 
38. .482 
24..  59 


JOBK. 

XX.  19..5H0 

xxi.  25.. 396 


OALATIAM. 


LOU. 

I.  83.. 301 

Ul.  88— 88.. 291 

tU.  84..  567 

tUI.  81—88..  85 

Xt.  80..  399 

XV.  16..:P0 

XTll.  83.  .436 

xvU.  87..  21 9 

xxil.  19.. 435 

xxii.  44..  71 

xxUl.  6..  286 

XxHl.  82..  Al 

xxlll.  44.. 199 


JOBM. 


1. 

1. 

I. 

I. 

▼. 

via. 

vUl. 

X. 
X. 
X. 

xU. 
SlU. 
XlU. 

xiu. 

XlT. 

xvli. 
736 


8.. 187 
14.. 376 
39..604 
46.. 489 
S5. .395 

8..  70 
88. .684 

4. .631 
13.. 339 
16.. 376 
40.. 835 

1..637 
10.. 600 
33. .455 
86. .658 
17.. 687 


Acn. 


i. 

U. 
U. 
tt. 

V, 

▼. 

T. 
Vl. 

xl. 
XlU. 
xlil. 
xlli. 

XVl. 

xvH. 
xvH. 

XX. 

xxil. 
xxlv. 
xxlv. 


9.. 580 
4.. 420 
16.. 394 
27.. 381 
39.. 148 
86.. 193 
87.. 193 
87. .406 
5,6.. 517 
36.. 173 
30. .407 
22.. 200 
48.. 617 
87.. 539 
36.. 444 
31.. 408 
28..  24 
4.. 536 
25.. 408 
36.. 368 


BOMAM. 

1.  14. .809 

iU.  1..118 

iU.  99.. 826 

Iv.  5.. 410 

V.  11. .106 

▼.  11—17.. 308 

▼.   18—31..  67 

▼II.  88.  .829 

vlU.  1..273 

▼ill.  15..  69 

viU.  94.. 342 

vlU.  28.. 565 

U.  8..  64 

Ix.  13..  244 

Ix.  17.. 325 

xl.  15.. 890 

XlU.  1..442 

zUI.  6.. 684 

xlv.  4..5;« 

xlv.  6.. 593 

Xlv.  81.. 456 

1  ooRisrraiANs. 


U. 

X. 

xl. 

xl. 

xi. 

xil. 

xlv. 

XV. 
XV. 
XV. 


18..859 

11.. 667 

5.. 557 

7. .353 

10. .696 

8. .388 

84.. 557 

94.. 415 

39.. 119 

41.,  87 


XV.  45,46..  87 

3  coaiNTBi&m. 
11.  14..  386 


xll. 


7., 674 


Chap.         T«n»    Pm« 
Ul.             ».  .354 

vl. 

▼«fW     FIH* 
19..  fr4 

Ul.             9..  182 

vtt. 

S..458 

Ul.           IS.  .317 

▼It 

14..406 

Ui.           17..  62 

riU. 

6..663 

Ui.           17.. 557 

Ix. 

4.. 165 

Iv.           94.. 813 

Ix. 

19..604 

Iv.           25. .285 

ix. 

M..557 

iv.           89.. 813 

ix. 

38.. 604 

X. 

4..219 

spflauAm. 

X. 

19.. 190 

xi. 

4..  43 

1.             4.. 557 

xi. 

4..  55 

11.             3..  75 

xl. 

16. .837 

U.           13.. 381 

xl. 

81.. 571 

111.           19..28:j 

xU. 

23. .886 

Iv.             7.. 306 

xU. 

94.. 868 

Iv.             9..  381 

vl.          17.. 687 

JAlOBi. 

i. 

14.. 807 

puiLimAin. 

U. 

14— 96..ns 

iU            6.. 979 

u. 

17..  6« 

U.          10..  50 

tt. 

18.. 6)4 

Ul. 

9..S&3 

oobQWiAm. 

▼. 

4..6»i 

i.          13.. 855 

1.           16.. 187 

U.             9.. 283 

i. 

9. .382 

U.           15.. 831 

U.           16.. 593 
Ui.             5.. 852 

9  rem. 

i. 

91. .856 

1  THBBAX^tllAlll. 

Ui. 

7,. 221 

Ui. 

10.. 2*1 

▼.             8.. 672 

Ui. 

10..2»t 

V.           16.. 405 

Ui. 

16.. 581 

V.          88.. 651 

1  JOBIC. 

2  THBMALOiaun. 

• 

1. 

3..6iy4 

i.             9.. 358 

U. 

18. .397 

1.             9.. 569 

u. 

98..  50 

U.             8..  87 

▼. 

7. 8.. 897 

1  nXOTBT. 

BSVXLATIOll. 

111.           16..  35 
▼.           17.. 213 
▼.           18.. 675 

I. 
U. 
U. 

10..S9I 

5.. 341 

17.. 387 

aTIMOTHT. 

U. 

u. 

17.. 447 
17.. 657 

1.          10.  .854 

iv. 

4.. 231 

Ul.           16.. 857 

Iv. 

6.. 170 

Iv.           17.. 495 

Iv. 

6.. 399 

iv. 

8.. 278 

▼. 

6.. 418 

1.             5.. 680 

▼1. 

▼U. 

ID.. 192 
8. .377 

vtl. 

17.. 701 

HXBBCWS. 

xil. 

8..583 

1.            1..859 

xU. 

»-9..466 

1.            8.  .370 

XlU. 

4..495 

U.          18.. 671 

XlU. 

IS.. 495 

iv.            9. .590 

xvll. 

5.. 819 

Iv.           10.. 188 

XX. 

11.. 321 

Iv.          15., 671 

xxi. 

1..32I 

vl.            4. ,184 

xxl. 

9..S83 

vl.          11.. 103 

xxU. 

14..42*« 

